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WHEN  REGINALD  WAS  CAROLINE 

By  Edward  S.  Van  Zile 

Author  of  "With  Sword  and   Crucifix,"   etc. 


But  what  a  mystery  this  erring  mind! 
It    wakes  within    a    frame    of    various 

powers 
A  stranger  in  a  new  and  wondrous  world. 
—N.  P.  Willis. 

TO  begin  at  the  beginning:  The 
tragedy  or  farce — whichever 
it  may  prove  to  be — opened 
just  a  week  ago.  I  turned  on  my  side 
as  I  woke  last  Wednesday  morning  to 
look  into  my  wife's  face,  and  lo,  I 
beheld,  as  in  a  mirror,  my  own  coun- 
tenance. My  first  thought  was  that  I 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  tag 
end  of  a  quaint  dream,  but  pres- 
ently my  eyes,  or  rather  my  wife's, 
opened  slowly  and  an  expression  of 
mingled  horror  and  amazement  shone 
therein. 

"What — what — "  groaned  Caroline, 
in  my  voice,  plucking  at  my — or 
perhaps  I  should  say  our — beard. 
"Reginald,  am  I  mad — you  look — 
where  are  you?  What  is  this  on  my 
chin — and  what  have  you  done  to 
yourself?" 

Whether  to  laugh  or  swear  or  weep 
I  hardly  knew.  The  bedroom  looked 
natural,  thank  God,  or  I  think  that  at 
the  outset  we  should  have  lost  our 
transposed  minds  even  more  com- 
pletely than  we  had.  The  sun  came 
in  through  the  window  as  usual.  I 
could  see  my  trousers — if  they  were 
mine — lying  across  a  chair  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  my  dressing-room.  It  was 
all  commonplace,  natural,  homelike. 
But  when  I  glanced  again  at  my  wife, 
there  she  lay,  pale  and  trembling, 
with  my  face,  beard,  tousled  hair  and 


heavy  features.  I  rubbed  a  slender 
white  hand  across  my  brow— or,  to  be 
accurate,  the  brow  that  had  been  my 
wife's.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
something  uncanny,  supernatural, 
theosophical  or  diabolical  had  hap- 
pened. While  we  lay  dead  with  sleep 
our  respective  identities  had  changed 
places,  through  some  occult  blunder 
that,  I  realized  clearly  enough,  was 
certain  to  cause  us  no  end  of  annoy- 
ance. 

"Don't  move,"  I  whispered  to 
Caroline,  and  there  flashed  before  my 
mind  a  circus-poster  that  I  had  gazed 
at  as  a  boy,  marveling  in  my  young 
impressionability  at  the  hirsute  mir- 
acle that  had  been  labeled  in  red  ink, 
"The  Bearded  Lady." 

"  Don't  move,"  I  continued;  hoping 
against  hope  that  by  prompt  measures 
I  might  repair  the  mysterious  damage 
that  had  been  done  to  us  by  this 
psychical  transposition.  "Shut  your 
eyes,  Caroline,  and  lie  perfectly  still. 
Don't  worry,  my  dear.  Make  your 
mind  perfectly  blank — receptive  to 
impressions.  Now,  we'll  put  forth  an 
effort  together.  I'm  lying  with  my 
eyes  closed,  and  I  am  willing  myself 
to  return  to  my  own  body.  Do  like- 
wise, Caroline.  Don't  tremble  so! 
There's  no  danger.  Things  can't  be 
worse,  can  they?  There's  comfort  in 
that,  is  there  not?  Now!  Are  you 
ready?  Use  your  will  power,  my  dear, 
for  all  it's  worth.  " 

We  lay  motionless,  blind,  silent  for 
a  time.  That  I  should  gaze  into  my 
wife's  own  face  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  again  I  fondly  imagined,  for  I 
had  always  been  proud  of  my  force  of 
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will.  Caroline,  too — as  I  had  good 
reason  to  know — possessed  a  stubborn 
determination  that  had  great  dynamic 
possibilities. 

" Ready!"  I  exclaimed,  presently. 
"  Open  your  eyes,  my  dear!" 

Horror  !  There  was  my  wife  gazing 
at  me  with  my  eyes  and  pulling  ner- 
vously at  my  infernal  beard.  As  she 
saw  that  I  was  still  occupying  her  fair 
body,  my  eyes  began  to  fill,  and  a 
man's  hoarse  sobs  relieved  my  wife's 
overwrought  feelings. 

"  Is  it — oh,  Reginald! — is  it  rein- 
carnation, do  you  think?"  she  ques- 
tioned in  her  misery. 

"  Ah,  something  of  that  nature,  I 
fear,  Caroline,"  I  admitted,  reluc- 
tantly. "  It's  a  new  one  on  me,  any- 
way. But  it  can't  last.  Don't  be 
impatient,  my  dear.  It'll  soon  pass 
off." 

But  even  as  I  spoke  I  knew  that  I 
was  using  my  wife's  sweet,  soft  voice 
for  deception.  Whatever  it  was,  it 
had  come  to  stay — for  a  time  at  least. 

"  I  think,  Reggie,  dear,  that,  if  you 
don't  mind,  I'll  have  breakfast  in 
bed." 

Like  a  flash,  Caroline's  remark  re- 
vealed to  me  the  frightful  problems 
that  would  crop  up  constantly  from 
our  present  plight.  Number  one 
presented  itself  instantly:  I  had 
an  important  engagement  at  my 
office  at  9:30.  If  Caroline  remained 
in  bed  I  couldn't  keep  it.  Then  it 
came  to  me  that  if  she  rose  and 
dressed  I  should  be  in  no  better  case. 
Dressed?  She  would  be  obliged  to 
put  on  my  clothes,  anyway!  What 
other  alternative  was  there? 

"  I  think,  Caroline,  dear,"  I  sug- 
gested, gently,  "that  we'd  better 
wait  awhile  before  we  make  our  plans. 
It  may  go  away  suddenly.  A  change 
may  take  place  at  any  moment." 

"  It  came  in  our  sleep,  and  it'll  go 
in  our  sleep,"  said  my  wife,  confi- 
dently, and  I  was  struck  by  the  gruff- 
ness  that  a  firm  conviction  gave  to  my 
voice.  I  had  never  noticed  it  when  I 
had  been  in  full  and  free  possession 
thereof. 

"  If  we  could  only  go  to  sleep,"  I 
sighed,    glancing  again   at  my  trou- 


sers and  suppressing  a  harsh  expletive 
that  arose  to  my  beautiful  lips. 

"I  couldn't  sleep,  Reginald.  I'm 
sure  of  that.  I  feel  a  horror  of  sleep, 
but  I  need  something.  Perhaps — oh, 
Reggie,  it  can't  be  that! — but  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  I  want  a — a — cock- 
tail." 

Caroline  hid  her  borrowed  face  in 
my  great,  clumsy  hands. 

It  required  an  effort  of  memory  for 
me  to  put  myself  into  sympathy  with 
her  present  craving.  I  hadn't  thought 
of  a  cocktail  since  I  had  awakened. 
It  was  only  once  in  a  very  great  while 
that  I  indulged  in  an  eye-opener. 
But  I  had  been  out  very  late  Tues- 
day night — in  fact,  it  had  been  this 
morning  before  I  had  reached  home 
from  the  club — and  I  was  not,  upon 
reflection,  altogether  astonished  at 
the  wish  that  my  poor  wife  had  ex- 
pressed with  such  awkward  coyness. 
But  to  grant  her  request  demanded 
heroic  action,  and  I  hesitated  before 
taking  what  might  prove  to  be  an  ir- 
revocable step.  If  I  had  left  the  bed 
under  existing  conditions,  a  tempo- 
rary psychical  maladjustment  might 
become  permanent.  Then,  again,  I 
realized  that  my  little  feet  felt  re- 
pelled by  the  chill  that  would  come 
to  them  if  exposed  to  a  cold  draught 
that  blew  through  a  window  open  in 
my — or,  rather,  Caroline's— dressing- 
room. 

"  Go  into  the  bathroom  and  take  a 
cold  plunge,"  I  suggested  to  Caroline, 
to  gain  time.  "  It's  more  bracing 
than  a  cocktail." 

44  You  ought  to  know,  Reginald," 
she  remarked,  in  my  most  playful 
voice. 

Her  ill-timed  jocosity  struck  me  as 
ghastly. 

"  Caroline,  dear,"  I  began,  "we 
must  beware  of  recriminations.  'It 
is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  that  con- 
fronts us,'"  I  quoted,  mournfully. 
*  '  If  we  should  fall  out,  you  and 
I— ^-" 

"If  we  only  could!"  sighed  Caro- 
line. 

"Could  what?"  I  cried,  in  shrill 
falsetto. 

u  Fall  out,  Reginald,  "  she  answered, 
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grimly.  "Can't  you  think  of  some- 
thing else  to  try?  Really,  it's  too 
absurd  !  What  is  the  matter  with  us, 
Reggie?     Are  we  dreaming?'* 

I  listened  intently.  The  servants 
were  astir  downstairs,  and  through 
the  windows  came  the  clatter  of  early 
vehicles  and  the  thin  voice  of  a  news- 
boy crying  at  eight  o'clock  the  ten 
o'clock  "  extra  "  of  a  yellow  journal. 
There  was  nothing  in  our  environ- 
ment to  suggest  the  supernatural  or 
to  explain  a  mystery  that  deepened 
as  the  moments  passed.  The  ex- 
ternal world  was  unchanged,  and — 
startling  thought! — Caroline  and  I 
must  confront  it  presently  under  con- 
ditions that  were,  so  far  as  I  knew, 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
race. 

"That's  no  dream!"  I  exclaimed, 
terror-stricken.  My  wife's  maid  had 
rapped,  as  usual,  at  the  outer  door  of 
our  apartments.  "Good  God,  Caro- 
line, what  shall  we  do?" 

"  Tell  her  I  don't  want  her  this 
morning,  Reginald  !  Send  her  away, 
will  you?     She  mustn't  see  me — yet." 

"  But  my — your — this  hair,  Caro- 
line? How'll  I  get  it  up  without  Su- 
zanne's help?" 

"  I'll  do  it  for  you,"  answered  Caro- 
line, in  a  voice  that  sounded  like  a 
despairing  groan. 

"Look  at  those  hands — my  hands, 
Caroline  !  You  can't  dress  hair  with 
them.     Take  my  word  for  that." 

Suzanne  rapped  again,  thinking, 
doubtless,  that  we  were  still  asleep. 

"I'll  be  there  directly,  Suzanne," 
cried  Caroline,  in  my  voice. 

We  turned  cold  with  consternation. 
What  would  Suzanne  think  of  this? 
My  reputation  in  my  own  household 
had  been  jeopardized  on  the  instant. 

"Caroline!  Caroline!  You  must 
pull  yourself  together!"  I  whispered. 
"  Have  courage,  and  do  keep  your 
wits  about  you!  Act  like  a  man,  will 
you?  Keep  quiet,  now.  I'll  speak  to 
Suzanne." 

With  a  courage  begotten  by  des- 
peration, I  sat  erect.  Fear  and  hope 
had  been  at  war  within  me  as,  for  the 
first  time  since  I  had  awakened,  I 
changed  my  posture.     I  had  dreaded 


the  uncanny  sensation  that  would 
spring  from  further  proof  that  I  was 
really  imprisoned  in  my  wife's  body. 
But  I  had  clung  to  a  shred  of  hope. 
It  might  be  that  Caroline  and  I  in 
motion  would  find  the  psychical  re- 
adjustment that  had  been  denied  to 
us  in  repose.  I  was  instantly  unde- 
ceived. As  I  sat  up  in  bed,  Caro- 
line's luxuriant  dark  tresses  fell  over 
my  shoulders,  and  I  looked  down  at 
a  lock  of  hair  that  lay  black  against 
my  tapering  white  fingers.  A  wave 
of  physical  well-being  swept  over  me, 
and,  despite  the  horror  of  my  situa- 
tion, my  heart  beat  with  a  great  joy 
in  life.  The  blood  came  into  my 
well-rounded  cheeks  as  I  recalled 
Caroline's  recent  request  for  a  cock- 
tail. What  a  shame  it  was  that  a 
big,  healthy  man  should  want  a  stim- 
ulant early  in  the  day! 

"Suzanne!"  I  cried.  "Suzanne, 
are  you  still  there?" 

"Oui,  madame,"  came  the  maid's 
voice,  a  note  echoing  through  it  that  I 
did  not  like. 

"I  shall  not  want  you  for  fifteen 
minutes,  Suzanne,"  I  said.  "Come 
back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  I  felt 
a  cold  chill  creeping  over  me,  and 
Caroline's  sweet  voice  trembled 
slightly.  "And  may  the  devil  fly 
away  with  you,  Suzanne!"  I  mut- 
tered, as  I  fell  back  against  the  pil- 
lows. 

"We've  had  our  sentence  sus- 
pended for  fifteen  minutes,  Caro- 
line," I  said,  presently.  "But  how 
the  deuce  am  I  going  to  get  through 
my  toilet  ?  My  French  is  not  like 
yours,  my  dear,  and  you  never  speak 
English  to  Suzanne.  It's  actually 
immoral,  Caroline,  the  way  I  get  my 
genders  mixed  up  in  French.  " 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,  Reginald!" 
exclaimed  my  wife,  in  a  horrified 
basso. 

"  Say  what,  Caroline?"  I  asked, 
petulantly. 

"  That  about  mixing  genders  being 
immoral,  Reggie,"  she  fairly  moaned. 
"I'm  not  immoral,  even  if — if — if  I 
have  got  your  gender,  Reginald.  I 
didn't  want  it,"  she  added,  sternly, 
"  and  I  can't  be  held  responsible  if  I 
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am  masculine  or  neuter  or  intransi- 
tive. My  advice  to  you,  Reginald,  is 
not  to  say  much  to  Suzanne  in  any 
language.  " 

I  could  not  refrain  from  a  silvery 
chuckle,  the  sound  of  which  changed 
my  mood  instantly. 

"  How  often  I've  said  that  to  you, 
Caroline!"  I  remarked,  most  un- 
kindly. 

"I  don't  gossip  with  Suzanne  any 
more  than  you  do  with  your  man," 
growled  Caroline,  in  a  tone  that  hurt 
me  deeply. 

My  man!  Great  Lucifer,  I  had 
almost  forgotten  his  existence.  He 
would  be  in  my  dressing-room  pres- 
ently to  trim  my  beard  and  make  of 
himself  a  nuisance  in  various  ways. 
Jenkins  had  his  good  points  as  a 
valet,  but  he  was  too  talkative  at 
times  and  always  inquisitive.  I 
could  have  murdered  Suzanne  and 
Jenkins  at  that  moment  with  good 
appetite. 

"  Caroline,"  I  said,  gloomily, 
"  Fate  has  ordained  that  you  and  I, 
for  some  reason  that  is  not  apparent, 
must  make  immediate  choice  between 
two  courses  of  action.  We  can  com- 
mit suicide — there's  a  revolver  in  the 
room.  Or  we  may  face  the  ordeal 
bravely,  helping  each  other,  as  the 
day  passes,  to  conceal  from  the  world 
our  strange  affliction.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  while  we  sleep  to-night 
the — ah — psychical  mistake  that  has 
been  made  will  be  rectified." 

My  voice  faltered  as  I  uttered  the 
last  sentence.  Neither  my  experi- 
ence nor  reading  had  furnished  me 
with  data  upon  which  I  could  safely 
base  so  optimistic  a  conclusion. 

"I — I  don't  want  to  die,  Reggie," 
muttered  Caroline,  with  a  gesture  of 
protest. 

"  The  club  was  rather  quiet  last 
night,"  I  remarked,  musingly  ;  but  my 
wife  did  not  catch  the  significance  of 
the  words.  "  Well,  if  we're  to  brace 
up  and  stand  the  racket,  Caroline,  we 
must  begin  at  once.  You  must  give 
me  a  few  pointers  about  Suzanne. 
I'll  reciprocate,  of  course,  and  you'll 
have  no  trouble  in  bluffing  Jenkins  to 
a  standstill.     There  he  is  now  !     Call 


out  to  him,  my  dear.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  using — ah — my  voice.  Tell  him 
you  are  coming  to  him  at  once.  "  Un- 
broken silence  ensued. 

"Now,  Caroline,  be  a  man — that's 
a  good  girl!  Tell  him  you'll  be  out 
in  five  minutes." 

My  wife's  stalwart  figure  was  shak- 
ing with  nervousness. 

"Oh — ah — oh,  Jenkins, "she roared, 
presently.  "Jenkins,  go  away.  I 
don't  want  you  this  morning.  Go 
away!  go  away!  Do  you  hear  me? 
Go  away!" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  came  Jenkins's  voice  to 
us,  amazement  and  flunkeyism  min- 
gled therein  in  equal  parts.  "Yes, 
sir.     I'm  going  at  once,  sir." 

"  Now  you  have  done  it,  Caroline!" 
I  cried,  in  a  high  treble  of  anger. 
"  Great  Scott!  how  that  man  will  talk 
down  stairs!" 

For  a  moment  the  sun-lighted  room 
whirled  before  my  eyes  like  a  golden 
merry-go-round,  and  I  lay  there,  limp 
and  helpless,  awaiting  in  misery  Su- 
zanne's imminent  return. 


II 


My  spirit  wrestles  in  anguish 
With  fancies  that  will  not  depart; 

A  ghost  who  borrowed  my  semblance 
Has  hid  in  the  depth  of  my  heart. 
— Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen. 

"  Madame  seems  to  be  in  very  low 
spirits  this  morning,"  Suzanne  had 
the  audacity  to  remark  to  me  as  she 
deftly  manipulated  my  wife's  dark, 
luxuriant  hair,  to  my  infinite  an- 
noyance. She  spoke  in  French,  a 
language  that  always  rubs  me  the 
wrong  way.  I  gazed  restlessly  at  the 
dainty  furnishings  of  Caroline's  dress- 
ing-room, and  remained  silent. 

Presently  Suzanne  spoke  again.  "  I 
hope  that  madame  has  received  no 
bad  news." 

"Great  Scott,  girl!  what  are  you 
driving  at?"  I  heard  my  wife's  voice 
exclaim,  and  my  recklessness  appalled 
me.  Suzanne  was  paralyzed  for  a 
moment.  I  could  see  her  pretty  face 
in  the  mirror,  and  it  had  turned  pale 
on  the  instant. 
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"  Pardon  me,  madame,  "  she  gasped, 
"but  I— I  thought " 

"Don't  think!"  I  cried,  crossly. 
"Tie  up  my — this — ah,  hair,  and  let 
me  do  the  thinking,  will  you?" 

Repentance  for  my  harsh  words 
came  to  me  at  once.  Suzanne  stifled 
a  gasp  and  a  sob  and  continued  her 
work  as  a  coiffeuse.  I  realized  that  I 
must  control  my  impulsiveness  at 
once.  I  had  never  understood  what 
my  friends  had  meant  when  they  had 
accused  me  of  a  lack  of  imagination. 
I  had  taken  pride  in  the  fact  that  I 
was  a  straightforward,  two-plus-two- 
makes-four  kind  of  a  man,  not  given 
to  foolish  fancies  nor  errant  day- 
dreams. I  had  attributed  my  success 
in  business  to  this  tendency  toward 
the  matter-of-fact,  but  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  regretted  my 
lack  of  imaginative  power.  I  must, 
for  my  dear  Caroline's  sake — yes,  in 
the  name  of  common  decency — pre- 
serve my  psychical  incognito  in  the 
presence  of  my  wife's  maid.  Sud- 
denly I  was  startled  by  hearing  my 
voice  in  the  bathroom  uttering  some- 
thing that  sounded  much  like  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror.  In  my  conster- 
nation I  sat  erect,  listening  intently. 

"What  is  the  matter,  madame?" 
whispered  Suzanne,  excitedly.  4  '  Mon- 
sieur, too,  seems  out  of  sorts  this 
morning.  " 

I  realized  that  Caroline  had  found 
sufficient  courage  to  set  out  in  quest 
of  the  cold  plunge  that  I  had  advised 
in  lieu  of  a  cocktail.  There  came 
the  sound  of  running  water  from  the 
bathroom. 

"Go  on,  Suzanne,"  I  said,  gently. 
"Get  through  with  this  hair  of  mine, 
will  you?  There's  nothing  the  mat- 
ter. Caroline — Reginald — ah — Mr. 
Stevens  didn't  get  quite  enough 
sleep,  that's  all.  He's  made  the 
spray  too  cold.  " 

Suzanne's  hands  trembled  percepti- 
bly as  she  resumed  her  task. 

"There's  a  note  for  madame  this 
morning,"  she  said,  presently,  lower- 
ing her  voice  again,  and  always 
speaking  her  detestable  mother- 
tongue. 

"Of  course  there  is,"  I  remarked, 


astonished  at  the  maid's  manner. 
"Her — ah — my  mail  is  full  of  'em. 
Who's  the  note  from,  Suzanne?" 

"  Madame  is  so  remote  to-day!" 
murmured  Suzanne,  helplessly.  *  '  Did 
I  not  tell  madame  that  he  would  write 
to  her? " 

"A  chill  ran  through  my  veins, 
but  I  made  neither  sound  nor  move- 
ment. Apparently  my  wife's  maid 
had  become  a  discreet  postmistress, 
whose  good  offices  it  might  behoove 
me  to  look  into. 

"  I'll  read  the  note  later  in  the  day, 
Suzanne.  Are  you  nearly  done  with 
this  infernal  hair?" 

"Mon  Dieu/**  exclaimed  the  girl, 
but  she  went  no  further. 

A  splash,  a  groan,  followed  by  a 
hoarse  yell,  echoed  through  the  suite. 

"Damn  it!"  I  cried,  desperately. 
"  Why  didn't  Jenkins  stay  here?  She 
— he'll  never  get  dressed!" 

"Where  is  Jenkins,  madame?" 
asked  Suzanne,  nervously.  "  Mon- 
sieur seems  to  be  excited.  And 
madame — what  is  the  matter  with 
madame?  " 

The  girl's  consternation  was  not 
strange.  Caroline,  the  grande  dame, 
gentle,  self-poised,  unexcitable,  sat 
before  the  wide-eyed  Suzanne,  swear- 
ing in  a  voice  that  had  been  fashioned 
by  nature  for  nothing  harsher  than  a 
drawing-room  expletive. 

"Caroline,"  came  my  wife's  voice, 
faintly,  as  if  she  were  talking  to  her- 
self. It  was  some  time  before  I  real- 
ized that  she  was  calling  me. 

<  <  Yes — ah — Reginald  !"  I  managed 
to  cry,  in  a  trembling  falsetto. 

"  Monsieur  seems  to  want  you, 
madame,"  said  Suzanne,  wonderingly. 
"Where  is  Jenkins,  madame?" 

"God  only  knows!"  I  exclaimed, 
desperately.  "Down  stairs,  I  sup- 
pose, talking  through  his  hat.  Send 
him  to  me  at  once,  girl.  " 

"Madame!  Jenkins?  Send  Jen- 
kins to  you?  Madame,  I  do  not  com- 
prehend. " 

"To  me?  I  didn't  say  to  me,  did 
I?  Send  him  to  Car — Reginald — Mr. 
Stevens!  Wasn't  that  what  I  said? 
Go,  Suzanne!  And — wait  a  minute. 
If  you  mention  my  name  to  Jenkins — 
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that  is,  if  you  gossip  with  him  coming 
up  stairs,  I'll  dismiss  you  this  morn- 
ing. Tell  Jenkins  to  hold  his  chatter- 
ing tongue,  or  he'll  get  the  grand — 
ah,  manner  nayst  pahf" 

Suzanne  burst  into  tears,  and,  in- 
stead of  obeying  my  behest,  fell,  with 
true  French  impetuosity,  upon  her 
knees  at  my  feet,  and,  seizing  my 
cold  hands,  buried  her  face  in  them, 
sobbing  hysterically. 

*  *  Oh,  madame  !  madame  !  What 
have  I  done  to  deserve  this?"  she 
moaned,  in  her  diabolical  French. 
44  Why  do  you  speak  to  me — treat  me 
— this  way?  It  is  so  cruelly  cruel! 
Oh,  madame,  have  I  not  been  faith- 
ful, discreet,  blind,  deaf,  dumb? 
Have  I  ever  betrayed  even  a  little, 
little  secret  of  yours?" 

"Caroline!"  There  was  a  note  of 
mingled  anger  and  dismay  in  my 
voice  as  it  came  to  me,  harsh  and  un- 
welcome, from  my  distant  dressing- 
room,  the  door  of  which  Caroline  had 
closed. 

"  I  must  go  to  her!"  I  cried,  spring- 
ing to  my  feet,  and  tripping  over  my 
dressing-gown  as  I  pushed  by  the 
kneeling,  hysterical  maid.  Suzanne 
grasped  what  I  now  believe  to  have 
been  the  hem  of  my  garment. 

"Oh,  madame,  you  must  not  go  to 
him!  Monsieur's  voice  is  so  wild!  I 
am  sure  that  he  is  not  well.  You 
must  rest  here,  madame!  See,  I  am 
going.  I  will  send  Jenkins  to  mon- 
sieur at  once.  Mon  Dieu!  Mon  Dieu! 
I  go,  madame  !  I  shall  return  to  you 
very  soon." 

Suzanne  had  really  gone,  and,  pull- 
ing myself  together  by  a  strong  effort 
of  will,  I  stumbled  from  the  dressing- 
room,  crossed  our  bedchamber  and 
knocked  on  the  door,  behind  which  I 
could  hear  Caroline  uttering  subdued 
exclamations  in  my  raucous  voice. 

44  Who's  there?  Go  away!  Who  is 
it?  "  cried  my  wife,  in  a  panic. 

44  Don't  get  rattled,  my  dear,"  I 
called  out,  in  Caroline's  sweetest 
tones.  44  Suzanne  has  gone  to  find 
Jenkins.  Let  me  in,  my  dear.  I  may 
be  able  to  give  you  a  few  tips.  " 

The  door  flew  open,  and  I  saw  that 
Caroline  had    managed   to   don    my 


underclothing.  My  heavy  features 
displayed  the  joy  that  my  wife  felt  at 
my  arrival.  I  learned  afterward  that 
she  had  been  having  serious  trouble 
with  my  linen  shirt. 

44  Oh,  Reggie,"  she  exclaimed,  mak- 
ing my  voice  tremble  with  emotion, 
44  I've  had  such  a  horrible  time!"  She 
threw  my  great,  muscular  arms 
around  her  neck,  and  I  felt  my  beard 
scratching  my — her  smooth,  delicate 
cheeks. 

44  Sit  down,  Caroline,  and  calm 
yourself,"  I  implored  her.  "This  is 
no  time  for  this  kind  of  thing.  We've 
got  but  a  moment  to  ourselves.  Su- 
zanne has  gone  to  bring  Jenkins 
back." 

Caroline  shuddered,  but  said  noth- 
ing. 

44  You  gave  me  a  terrible  shock,  ray 
dear,  "  I  remarked,  calmly.  4  4 1  feared 
that  some  terrible  accident  had  hap- 
pened to  you.  " 

44  The  very  worst  has  happened, 
Reggie,"  she  mused,  in  something 
like  a  prolonged  growl.  "I  don't 
think  I'll  ever  be  able  to  go  through 
with  it." 

44  We've  made  a  bad  beginning, 
Caroline.  I'll  admit  that.  But  all  is 
not  yet  lost.  Jenkins  and  Suzanne 
doubtless  imagine  that  you  are  merely 
suffering  from  a  somewhat  stubborn 
and  persistent  jag." 

44  How  horribly  vulgar!"  groaned 
Caroline. 

44  Don't  disabuse  Jenkins's  mind  of 
the  idea,"  I  implored  her.  "  It's  hard 
on  you,  I'll  admit,  but  it's  better  than 
the  truth.  We  can't  tell  them  that 
we've  changed  bodies  for  a  time. 
They'd  think  us  crazy,  Caroline.  " 

44  We  will  be,  Reginald,"  growled 
the  dismayed  giant,  seemingly  on  the 
verge  of  tears.  "If  I  were  only 
dressed  I  wouldn't  be  so  frightened. 
But  you  are  such  a  clumsy  creature, 
Reggie." 

I  sprang  to  my  feet.  I  thought  I 
heard  voices  in  the  lower  hall. 

44  They're  coming,  Caroline.  Don't 
say  much  to  Jenkins,  but,  if  you  think 
of  it,  my  dear,  swear  at  him  softly 
now  and  then.  It'll  quiet  his  sus- 
picions, if  he  has  any.  " 
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As  I  started  to  leave  the  room  I 
turned  sharply  and  eyed  my  own  face 
searchingly.  Imitating  Suzanne's 
voice  as  well  as  I  could,  I  said: 

"There's  a  note  for  madame  this 
morning.  Did  I  not  tell  madame 
that  he  would  write  to  her?" 

Bitterly  did  I  regret  my  untimely 
sarcasm.  Caroline,  white  to  the  lips, 
tottered  where  she  stood. 

"Reginald!"  she  cried,  in  a  deep, 
horror-stricken  voice  that  could  have 
been  heard  throughout  the  house  and 
in  the  street  outside. 

Rushing  back,  I  helped  her  toward  a 
chair. 

"It's  all  right,  Caroline,"  I  said,  in 
dulcet,  pleading  tones.  "  Don't  mind 
it,  my  dear.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
be  able  to  explain  the — ah — little 
matter  wholly  to  my  satisfaction." 
Then  a  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind  that  was  like  a  cold  douche,  and 
I  added:  "And  don't  forget  about 
Jenkins,  my  dear.  Don't  encourage 
him  to  talk.  And,  above  all,  don't 
believe  anything  that  he  may  say. 
He's  a  most  stupendous  liar.  " 

With  that  I  hurried  back  to  Caro- 
line's dressing-room  just  in  time  to 
seat  myself  before  Suzanne,  panting 
from  haste  and  excitement,  rushed 
into  the  room. 

"Jenkins,  madame,"  she  cried, 
wringing  her  hands,  "  Jenkins  is  a 
villain,  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel."  The 
girl  appeared  to  have  a  long  list  of 
opprobrious  French  epithets  in  her 
vocabulary. 

"Calm  yourself,  Suzanne,"  I  said, 
coolly.  "You  have  sent  Jenkins  to 
monsieur?" 

"Alas,  madame,  he  refused  to  obey 
me  unless  I  agreed  to  kiss  him.  The 
horrid,  degenerate,  unprincipled  Eng- 
lish beast!  Mon  Dieu!  I  could  not 
kiss  him,  madame." 

"Curse  the  man's  devilish  impu- 
dence!" I  exclaimed,  while  Suzanne 
stared  at  me,  her  pretty  mouth  wide 
open  in  amazement. 

"  You  say  such  queer  things  to-day, 
madame!"  she  murmured,  presently, 
resuming  her  duties  in  a  melancholy 
way.  "What  will  madame  wear  for 
breakfast?" 


Her  question  startled  me.  My 
mind  endeavored,  without  much  suc- 
cess, to  recall  Caroline's  morning  cos- 
tumes. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  her — ah — 
my  plum-colored — ah — tea-gown?"  I 
asked,  recklessly. 

"  Madame  is  jocose — facetious,"  re- 
marked Suzanne,  pretending  to  laugh. 
I  reflected  bitterly  that  I  could  not 
see  the  joke. 

"You  have  such  excellent  taste, 
Suzanne,"  I  said,  proud  of  my  clever- 
ness. "  Tog  me  out  in  any  old  thing. 
But  it  must  be  warm  and  snug,  girl. 
I  have  had  chills  up  my  back  until  I 
feel  like  a  small  icicle  in  a  cold  wind." 
Suddenly  an  inspiration  came  to  me. 
"  Suzanne,  you'll  find  a  bottled  cock- 
tail in  the  bedroom  closet.  Never 
mind  the  cracked  ice.  Pour  me  out 
about  four  fingers  and  bring  it  to  me 
at  once.  Don't  stare  at  me  like  that, 
girl  !  Quick  work,  now.  And — ah — 
don't  let  Caro — that  is,  Mr.  Stevens 
hear  you.     Go!" 

Suzanne,  pale  with  amazement, 
hurried  away  to  find  the  stimulant 
that  had  become  suddenly  the  one 
thing  on  earth  that  I  really  desired. 
Presently  she  returned,  carrying  a 
half-filled  cocktail  glass. 

"Here's  how,  Suzanne!"  I  cried, 
joyously,  forgetting  caste  distinctions 
in  my  delight  at  the  opportunity  of 
restoring  my  waning  vitality.  I  swal- 
lowed the  smooth  concoction  at  a 
gulp,  Suzanne  watching  me  with  a 
puzzled  smile  on  her  disturbed  coun- 
tenance. 

"Jenkins  is  with  monsieur,"  she 
remarked  as  she  took  the  empty  glass 
from  my  white,  slender  hand.  Ap- 
prehension clutched  at  my  heart  again. 

4  '  Does  —  ah  —  Mr.  Stevens  —  mon- 
sieur— seem  to  be — ah — quiet?"  I 
asked,  eagerly. 

"  I  didn't  hear  his  voice,  madame," 
answered  Suzanne,  arranging  a  sky- 
blue  morning-gown  for  my  use. 
"  But  Jenkins  is  talking,  talking,  talk- 
ing all  the  time,  madame." 

"  Damn  him  for  a  confounded  cock- 
ney gas-bag!"  I  murmured,  despond- 
ently, but  fortunately  Suzanne  was  at 
that  moment  busy  at  the  further  end 
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of  the  dressing-room.  I  stood  erect, 
impatient  of  further  delay. 

4 *  Look  here,  girl,"  I  exclaimed, 
"will  you  quit  this  fussy  nonsense 
and  get  me  out  of  here?  I've  got  an 
engagement  at " 

My  sweet,  velvety  voice  failed  me 
as  I  realized  that  I  was  again  forget- 
ting myself,  or,  rather,  Caroline. 

The  long-suffering  Suzanne  was  at 
my  side  instantly. 

"Madame  may  go  now, "  she  said, 
giving  a  finishing  touch  here  and  there 
to  my  hair  and  costume.  I  made  for 
the  bedroom  eagerly,  but  tripped  over 
my  dress,  recovered  my  equilibrium 
and  went  on.  Suzanne  said  some- 
thing to  herself  in  French,  but  the  only 
words  that  came  distinctly  to  my  ears 
were  : 

"Le  cocktail!     Il  est  diabolique!" 


Ill 

In  philosophic  mood  last  night,  as  idly  I 
was  lying. 

That  souls  may  transmigrate,  methought, 
there  could  be  no  denying; 

So,  just  to  know  to  what  I  owe  propensi- 
ties so  strong, 

I  drew  my  soul  into  a  chat — our  gossip 
lasted  long. 

— Béranger. 

It  was  not  wholly  unpleasant  to 
find  myself  facing  Caroline  across  the 
breakfast-table.  There  she  sat,  at- 
tired in  my  most  becoming  gray  busi- 
ness suit,  in  outward  seeming  a  large, 
well-groomed  man-of-the-world.  The 
light  in  her — or  my — eyes  suggested 
the  possibility  that  she  had  found 
compensations  for  her  soul's  change 
of  base.  If  that  was  the  case,  Caro- 
line was  more  to  be  envied  than  I  was, 
for,  despite  the  feminine  beauty  that 
had  become  mine  for  a  time,  I  was 
wholly  ill  at  ease  and  disgruntled. 
My  hand  trembled  and  I  spilled  the 
coffee  that  it  had  become  my  duty  to 
serve.  Jones,  our  phlegmatic  butler, 
appeared  to  be  politely  astonished  at 
my  clumsiness  and  glanced  at  me  fur- 
tively now  and  again. 

44  Two  lumps,  Caroline?"  I  asked, 
absently.     Catching  my  wife's  mascu- 


line eye,  I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my 
cheeks.     "  Reginald,  I  mean!" 

4  4  Three  lumps,  and  plenty  of  cream, 
Caroline,"  said  my  wife,  with  ready 
wit.  What  a  domineering  note  there 
was  in  my  voice  when  used  vicari- 
ously! I  wondered  if  Caroline  had 
noticed  it. 

44  You  may  go,  Jones,"  I  said,  pres- 
ently.    44  I'll  ring  if  we  need  you.  " 

A  gleam  of  surprise  came  into  the 
butler's  eyes,  but  he  controlled  it  in- 
stantly, and  strode  from  the  breakfast- 
room  like  a  liveried  automaton. 

44  You  are  not  eating,  Reginald," 
said  my  wife,  in  a  gruff  whisper, 
glancing  at  the  door  through  which 
Jones  had  made  his  exit.  44  You  must 
not  give  way  to  your  nervousness, 
dear  boy.  You'll  need  all  your 
strength  before  the  day  is  over." 

44  Gad,  you're  right — if  I  can  judge 
by  the  last  hour,  Caroline,"  I  re- 
marked, endeavoring  by  force  of  will 
to  beget  an  appetite  for  toast  and 
eggs-  "  Just  hand  me  my  letters, 
will  you?     Here  are  yours,  my  dear.  " 

I  saw  the  masculine  cheeks  redden, 
but  Caroline  made  no  effort  to  act 
upon  the  suggestion  that  I  had  thrown 
out. 

44 Reggie!  Reggie!"  she  moaned, 
hoarsely,  44is  there  no  help  for  us? 
Can't  you  think  of  something  that  will 
change  us  back  again?  It's  simply  un- 
bearable. Sometimes  it  makes  me 
laugh,  but  I  almost  died  before  I  got 
out  of  the  bathroom.  And  Jenkins 
was  simply  detestable  !  You  must  get 
us  out  of  this,  Reginald,  or  I  warn 
you  I  shall  read  these  letters,  go  down 
to  your  office  and  your  club— and  en- 
joy life  in  your  way  for  a  while,  my 
dear.  " 

There  was  something  in  all  this  that 
I  did  not  altogether  like,  but  I  smiled 
as  I  said  : 

44  Are  you  laboring  under  the  de- 
lusion, Caroline,  that  my  daily  life, 
filled  to  overflowing  with  business 
cares  that  you  know  nothing  about,  is 
pleasanter  than  yours?  You  can  do 
as  you  please  all  day  long — see  people 
or  deny  yourself  to  them,  as  you 
choose.  I  had  noticed  a  tendency  upon 
your  part,  my  dear,  before  this — ah — 
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accident  occurred,  to  complain  that 
your  existence  was  dull,  that  a  man 
had  a  happier  lot  than  a  woman.  It's 
all  bosh,  that  idea.  From  the  moment 
when  I  leave  this  house  in  the  morn- 
ing, Caroline,  I  am  a  slave  to  duties 
that  I  cannot  shirk.  I  am  under  a 
terrific  strain  all  day  long.  As  for 
you,  my  dear,  you  may  go  and  come 
as  you  please,  see  the  people  you  like, 
and  dodge  those  you  detest;  take  a 
nap  if  you're  tired,  a  drive  if  you're 
suffocated,  a  walk  if  you  feel  ener- 
getic. And  you  have  nothing  but 
petty  worries  that  don't  amount  to  a 
row  of  beans.  Great  Scott  !  Caroline, 
what  an  easy  job  a  woman  in  your 
position  has!" 

Caroline  refused  to  meet  my  gaze, 
and  I  observed  with  annoyance  that 
my  eyes  sometimes  had  a  shifty  way 
with  them.  She  had  placed  one  large, 
relentless  hand  over  my  small  pile  of 
letters.  Presently  she  said,  in  a  tone 
that  indicated  a  stubborn  spirit  : 

"  You  are  off  the  track,  Reginald. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you 
think  that  we  have  exhausted  every 
method  for  getting  out  of  this  queer 
scrape?" 

44  Drop  that,  will  you,  Caroline?"  I 
exclaimed,  petulantly.  "  I'm  no  theos- 
ophist  nor  faith-curist.  I'm  not  going 
to  fool  with  this  thing  at  all.  If  we 
get  to  tampering  with  it — whatever  it 
is — you  may  find  yourself  in  Jenkins's 
shoes  and  I  may  be  Suzanne  or  Jones 
for  a  change.  I'm  banking  on  a  read- 
justment in  our  sleep  to-night.  Until 
then,  we'll  have  to  accept  the  situation 
as  it  stands." 

44  Then  I'm  going  to  boss  things, 
Reggie,"  remarked  my  wife,  firmly. 
44  If  I'm  obliged  to  get  about  in  your 
great,  hulking  figure,  my  dear,  I'm 
going  to  enjoy  all  the  perquisites  for 
the  next  few  hours.  I  don't  believe — 
I  never  did  believe — that  you  work 
half  as  hard  as  you  say  you  do,  nor 
that  you  have  such  horrible  dragons 
to  slay  every  day  before  dinner.  Then 
I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  how 
much  leisure  I  really  enjoy.  You  can 
stay  home  and  run  my  affairs,  Reggie, 
dear.  I'm  going  down  town  to  see 
4 the  boys  '  at  work!" 


44  Good  heavens,  Caroline,  you  are 
joking!"  I  cried,  my  delicate  hand 
trembling  as  I  endeavored  to  raise  my 
coffee-cup  to  my  white  lips.  44It 
would  be  utter  madness — what  you 
plan!  I'll  have  to  let  things  slide  for 
to-day.  I'll  telephone  to  the  office 
saying  that  I'm  down  with  the  grip. 
Grip?  That's  good,"  I  went  on,  hys- 
terically. 44  It's  just  what  we've  lost, 
Caroline.  But  never  mind!  It's  a 
word  that  will  serve  my  turn.  And 
then,  my  dear,  we'll  pass  the  day  to- 
gether here.  We  might  get  a  read- 
justment at  any  moment,  don't  you 
see,  if  we  stick  close  to  each  other.  If 
you're  down  town — great  Nebuchad- 
nezzar !  anything  might  happen  to  us, 
Caroline." 

44  But  there's  the  telephone,  Regi- 
nald," suggested  my  wife,  coldly. 
44  As  soon  as  I  reach  your  office  I'll 
call  you  up.  If  you  don't  leave  the 
house  to-day  you'll  have  me  at  the 
end  of  a  'phone  most  of  the  time. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  Reggie,  you'll 
need  me.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
think,  my  dear,  that  you'll  wonder, 
before  the  day  is  over,  what  has  be- 
come of  my  sinecure.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  you'll  not  find  time  for  a  great 
many  naps.  " 

44  If  you  leave  me,  Caroline,"  I  said, 
musingly,  44I  shouldn't  dare  to  fall 
asleep.  But  I  really  can't  believe,  my 
dear,  that  you  seriously  contemplate 
the  expedition  you  have  mentioned. 
You'll  have  the  devil's  own  time,  let 
me  tell  you,  Caroline.  Let  me  glance 
at  that  memorandum-book  in  your  in- 
side coat-pocket.  Thanks.  Wednes- 
day? To-day  is  Wednesday.  Nine- 
thirty — Boggs  and  Scranton.  We'll 
scratch  that  off.  I'm  late  for  that,  as 
it  is.  Rogers!"  To  myself  I  cried: 
44  Lord,  she  mustn't  meet  Rogers!  I 
shouldn't  have  given  him  my  office 
address.  " 

As  I  glanced  through  the  day's  ap- 
pointments, item  by  item,  my  horror 
grew  apace.  Caroline,  if  she  went  to 
my  office,  was  bound  to  derive  a 
wholly  false  impression  of  the  general 
tenor  of  my  life.  There  would  be  so 
many  things  that  would  be  open  to 
misconstruction  !      Unimaginative     I 
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might  be,  but  my  memoranda  en- 
abled me  to  foretell  just  what  kind  of 
an  experience  awaited  Caroline  in  my 
daily  haunts.  The  methods  by  which 
a  successful  business  is  conducted  in 
New  York  would  puzzle  her  sorely 
and  place  me  in  a  most  uncomfortable 
light. 

"  It  can't  be  done,  my  dear,"  I  said 
presently;  and  Caroline's  sweet  voice 
annoyed  me  by  its  lack  of  an  impera- 
tive note.  It  seemed  to  beat  impo- 
tently  against  that  stubborn-look- 
ing countenance  across  the  break- 
fast-table. "  You'd  bungle  matters 
most  desperately  if  I  allowed  you  to 
go  down.  As  it  is,  I  dread  the  out- 
come of  my  enforced  absence.  Play- 
ing lady  to-day  will  cost  me  a  cool  ten 
thousand,  at  the  very  least." 

I  could  see,  plainly  enough,  that 
what  I  had  said  had  made  very  little 
impression  upon  my  wife.  Perhaps 
she  doubted  my  word  or  felt  confidence 
in  her  own  business  ability.  In  des- 
peration, I  took  a  new  tack. 

"  I  think,  Caroline,  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
you  to  remain  here  with  me  and  tell 
me  all  about  that  note  to  which  Su- 
zanne referred.  It  may  take  some 
time,  my  dear,  to  get  that — ah — little 
matter  straightened  out.  " 

My  eyes  never  wavered  as  I  gazed 
into  their  depths. 

"  It's  easily  explained,  Reggie, 
dear,"  said  Caroline,  coldly.  "  It  will 
take  me  but  a  moment.  As  to  your 
interpretation  of  what  Jenkins  has 
been  saying  to  me — that,  of  course,  is 
another  matter.  Your  explanations 
may  require  considerable  time,  Reg- 
gie, darling." 

I  dropped  my  coffee-cup,  which 
went  to  pieces  with  its  saucer. 

"Jenkins?"  I  cried,  in  a  tone  so 
high  that  it  gave  me  a  headache. 
"Didn't  I  warn  you  that  he  was  a 
great  liar,  Caroline?  You  mustn't 
believe  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of 
what  he  says." 

"H'm!"  growled  Caroline,  while 
she  glanced  idly  at  the  outside  of  the 
envelopes  beside  her  coffee-cup. 

"I  tell  you,  Caroline,"  I  went  on, 
feverishly,    wondering    why    I    had 


grown  to  hate  my  wife's  voice  so 
quickly,  "I  tell  you,  Caroline,  that 
Jenkins  is  a  waif  from  the  School  for 
Scandal.  He  was  valet  to  Lord  Run- 
about before  he  came  over  here. 
Jenkins's  standards,  I  must  say,  are 
low.  You  know  what  Runabout  is, 
my  dear.  Well,  Jenkins  seems  to 
think  that  to  be  a  gentleman  one 
must  have  Runabout's  tastes.  I  was 
idly  curious  at  first  to  hear  what  Jen- 
kins had  to  say.  Naturally,  he  got  a 
wrong  impression,  and  there  you  are! 
Sometimes,  Caroline,  you'd  think,  to 
hear  Jenkins  talk  to  me,  that  I  was  a 
wild  blade,  a  dare-devil  rake,  of  the 
latest  English  pattern.  In  certain 
moods  he  amuses  me;  at  other 
times  I  don't  listen  to  him.  But  I  can 
readily  understand,  my  dear,  what  a 
shock  he  must  have  given  you.  Of 
course,  you  couldn't  know — I  should 
have  told  you  more  about  it  in  detail 
— that  I'm  really  a  hero  to  my  valet. 
It's  not  a  nice  kind  of  hero,  of  course, 
but  it's  the  kind  that  Jenkins  admires. 
In  short,  Caroline,  dear,  while  I'm  Dr. 
Jekyll  to  the  world,  I'm  Mr.  Hyde  to 
my  man.  " 

"H'm,"  came  my  gruff  voice  again, 
and  there  was  a  smile  on  my  face  that 
aroused  my  anger.  During  our  five 
years  of  married  life  I  had  never  lost 
my  temper  with  Caroline.  But  her 
present  manner,  made  doubly  offen- 
sive by  the  use  of  my  own  body  as  its 
medium,  filled  me  with  rage. 

"By  the  eternal  hornspoon,  Caro- 
line, you  must  drop  that!"  I  cried,  in 
a  shrill  treble.  "If  you  say  'h'm' 
to  me  again  in  that  cheap  actor's  man- 
ner—I'll— I'll " 

"  Get  a  divorce,  perhaps,  "  suggested 
Caroline,  pleasantly.  "Come,  come, 
Reginald,  you've  gone  far  enough. 
You  have  no  cause  for  anger — unless, 
indeed,  your  conscience  goads  you. 
But  I've  put  up  a  flag  of  truce.  Sup- 
pose we  drop  this  unpleasant  subject 
for  the  present."  Here  she  calmly 
stuck  my  letters  into  a  pocket  of  my 
coat.  "I'll  look  these  over  riding 
down  town.  Just  ring  for  Jones,  will 
you,  and  ask  him  if  the  coupé  is  at  the 
door." 

"  Caroline!    Caroline!  "  I  moaned, 
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falling  back  in  my  chair,  limp  and 
hopeless,  "you  must  not — you  dare 
not  attempt  this  mad  prank!  I  tell 
you,  Caroline,  that  you  will  regret 
your  foolhardiness  to  the  last  day  of 
your  life.  " 

"Listen  to  me,  Reginald,"  said  my 
wife,  standing  erect  and  drawing  her- 
self up  to  my  full  height.  "Jones 
will  come  to  you  up  stairs  for  his  or- 
ders. Think  of  it,  my  dear!  You 
can  order  whatever  you  like  best  for 
dinner.  The  Van  Tromps  and  Edg- 
ertons  dine  with  us  to-night.  Don't 
forget  that." 

I  groaned  aloud  and  felt  the  tears 
rushing  to  Caroline's  beautiful  eyes. 

"This  morning,"  she  went  on, 
seemingly  in  high  spirits,  "my  new 
ball  dress  should  arrive.  Mrs.  Taun- 
ton— you  never  liked  her,  Reggie,  but 
she's  really  charming — is  to  lunch 
with  me.  Professor  Von  Gratz  will 
be  here  at  eleven  to  hear  me  play 
Beethoven's  Opus  22.  He's  apt  to  be 
severe,  but  don't  mind  him,  my  dear. 
His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite." 
Caroline  bent  down  and  touched  the 
bell  in  front  of  me. 

"Is  the  coupé  ready,  Jones?"  she 
asked,  as  the  butler  entered. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Ta-ta,  Reggie,"  cried  my  wife, 
in  my  most  playful  voice.  "I'll  call 
you  up  by  'phone  the  moment  I  reach 
the  office.  Hope  you'll  have  a  pleas- 
ant day.     Ta-ta!" 

A  moment  later  I  sat  alone  in  the 
breakfast-room,  gazing  down  at  my 
broken  coffee-cup  and  saucer.  I  re- 
gretted their  accidental  destruction. 
It  would  have  pleased  me  now  to 
smash  them  by  design. 

IV 

No  longer    memory    whispers   whence 

arose 
The  doom  that  tore  me  from  my  place 

of  pride. 

—  Whittier. 

I  had  had  the  telephone  placed  in 
the  library  for  reasons  that  need  not 
be  given  here,  and  it  was  to  this  room 
that  I  betook  myself  after  I  had  re- 
covered from  Caroline's  cruel  exit.     I 


realized,  in  a  vague  kind  of  way,  that 
the  library  was  not  my  wife's  custom- 
ary haunt  after  breakfast,  but  I  lacked 
the  courage  to  seek  a  clue  to  her  usual 
morning  habits.  That  Suzanne  would 
discover  me  presently  in  my  hiding- 
place  I  had  no  doubt,  but  I  was  safe 
from  intrusion  for  a  time,  at  least, 
and  might  find  in  solitude  a  poultice 
for  the  blows  that  this  deplorable  day 
— always  to  be  remembered  as  Black 
Wednesday — had  already  given  to  me. 

As  I  seated  myself  beside  a  table 
covered  with  books  and  magazines,  a 
feeling  of  rebellion,  not  unmingled 
with  envy,  came  over  me.  It  was  a 
clear,  bracing,  sunny  morning,  and 
Caroline,  in  my  outward  seeming,  was 
rolling  down  town,  rejoicing,  doubt- 
less, like  a  bird  that  has  escaped  un- 
expectedly from  a  narrow  cage.  A 
new  life  lay  before  her.  She  had 
gone  forth  to  see  the  world,  while  I, 
beautiful  but  despondent,  sat  trem- 
bling, in  momentary  dread  of  discov- 
ery by  Jones  or  Suzanne.  Menaced 
by  a  ball-dress,  a  music  teacher,  Mrs. 
Taunton  and  various  unknown  house- 
hold duties,  my  mind  exaggerated 
the  miseries  of  my  situation.  Unwor- 
thy passions  agitated  my  throbbing 
bosom.  A  longing  for  vengeance,  a 
mad  desire  to  make  Caroline  regret 
her  base  desertion  of  the  man  whom 
she  had  vowed  to  love,  honor  and 
obey,  swept  through  me.  It  would 
go  hard  with  me,  indeed,  if  some  op-' 
portunity  for  punishing  my  errant 
spouse  did  not  present  itself  during 
the  long  day  that  confronted  me. 

With  great  presence  of  mind,  de- 
spite my  agitation,  I  had  brought 
Caroline's  mail  into  the  library  with 
me.  Should  I  open  it?  Why  not? 
She#had  carried  off  my  letters  with  a 
piratical  nonchalance  quite  consistent 
with  her  present  high-handed  methods 
of  procedure.  It  was  only  fair  that  I 
should  dip  into  her  correspondence  at 
my  leisure.  But  I  feared,  just  now, 
any  further  shock  to  my  nerves,  and 
sat  motionless,  gazing  listlessly  at  the 
little  pile  of  notes  addressed  to  Caro- 
line. Suddenly  a  thought  came  into 
my  mind  that  sent  the  blood  rushing 
through  my  veins.     Was  it  not  more 
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than  probable  that  my  library  con- 
tained a  few  volumes  dealing  with  the 
occult  sciences?  At  all  events,  I  was 
sure  that  I  owned  several  books  re- 
lating to  Oriental  philosophy.  Then 
there  was  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light 
of  Asia  "  at  my  disposal,  and,  if  I  be- 
come impatient  of  research,  I  could 
lookup  "Reincarnation,"  "Transmi- 
gration "  and  kindred  topics  in  the  en- 
cyclopaedia. 

But  what  had  become  of  my  cour- 
age? Great  as  was  my  curiosity  re- 
garding the  strange  psychical  dis- 
placement that  had  made  me  practi- 
cally a  prisoner  in  my  own  home,  I 
feared  to  take  steps  that,  while  they 
might  increase  my  erudition,  might 
also  deprive  me  of  all  hope  of  the 
night's  readjustment. 

44  Td  better  leave  it  alone,"  I  mur- 
mured to  myself,  despondently.  "  My 
very  ignorance  of  this  kind  of  thing 
may  prove  to  be  my  salvation  in  the 
end.  I'm  up  against  it,  there's  no 
doubt  of  that.  And  the  queer  thing 
about  it  all  is  that  I'm  not  more  as- 
tonished at  what  has  happened.  It 
didn't  hurt  a  bit!  It  was  like  taking 
gas.  You  wake  up  in  a  dentist's  chair, 
and  the  only  tooth  you  knew  you  pos- 
sessed has  gone.  I  wonder,  by  the 
way,  if  it  would  pay  to  consult  a  doc- 
tor— some  specialist  in  nervous  disor- 
ders? I  could  use  an  assumed  name, 
and —  Bosh  !  I  haven't  the  sand  to 
do  it.  And  it  might  lead  to  an  inves- 
tigation as  to  my  sanity.  Great  guns, 
girl!  You  here  again?"  The  last 
words  I  spoke  aloud,  gazing  upward 
into  Suzanne's  pale,  disturbed  face. 

44  I  am  so  worried  about  madame," 
said  Suzanne  in  French,  glancing 
nervously  around  the  library,  as  if  she 
sought  in  my  environment  an  explana- 
tion of  her  mistress's  eccentricity. 
4  4  Would  it  not  be  well  for  madame  to 
come  up  stairs  and  try  to  get  a  nap?" 

44 A  nap!"  I  cried,  in  a  vibrant 
treble.  44  Not  on  your  life,  girl  !  I'm 
up  for  all  day,  you  may  bet  on  that. 
Get  me  the  morning  papers,  Suzanne. 
And — wait!     Where's  Jenkins?" 

Suzanne  gazed  at  me  in  surprise. 

44  He's  eating  his  breakfast,  ma- 
dame." 


44  Bring  me  the  papers,  and  then 
tell  Jenkins  to  take  a  day  off.  Tell 
him  he  may  go  as  far  away  as  Hobo- 
ken  if  he  wants  to.  He  needn't  return 
until  to-morrow.  " 

Suzanne  glided  from  my  side  with  a 
quick,  silent  movement  that  reminded 
me  of  a  black  cat. 

A  wild,  fleeting  hope  seized  me  that 
Jenkins  would  carry  the  girl  away 
with  him,  but  presently  Suzanne  en- 
tered the  library  again. 

44  Jenkins  sends  his  thanks  to  ma- 
dame,  and  will  take  a  holiday,  after 
reporting  to  monsieur  at  his  office," 
said  my  pretty  gadfly,  glibly,  placing- 
the  morning  newspapers  beside  me. 

44 Confound  his  impudence!"  I  ex- 
claimed, and  I  saw  at  once  that  Su- 
zanne  considered    me    44no    better." 

44  And  now,  girl,  what  next?  Jones, 
I  suppose." 

44  Yes,  madame.  He  is  awaiting- 
your  pleasure  outside  the  door.  " 

At  that  moment  Jones  entered  the 
library. 

44  You  called  me,  madam,"  he  said, 
pompously,  magnificent  as  a  liar. 
44  Your  orders,  madam?" 

44  We  have  guests  for  dinner,  Jones," 
I  remarked,  bravely. 

44  Yes,  madam.     How  many?" 

44  Four,  Jones.  Six  at  the  table,  that 
is.  Cocktails  to  start  with,  Jones,  and 
serve  my  best  wines — freely,  do  you 
understand?  I  want  you  to  give  us  a 
dinner  to-night,  Jones,  that'll — make 
a  new  man  of  me,"  I  murmured  under 
my  breath. 

44 Yes,  madam,"  said  the  butler, 
respectfully,  but  I  certainly  caught  a 
gleam  of  delight  in  his  heavy  eyes. 
44  You  give  me  carte  blanche \  madam?" 

44  Throw  everything  wide  open,  and 
let  'er  go,  Jones,"  I  cried,  with  enthu- 
siasm. Caroline  should  see  that  I 
know  how  44to  provide." 

Jones  bowed,  more,  I  believe,  to 
conceal  his  astonishment  than  for  mere 
ceremony,  and  turned  to  leave  the 
room. 

44  Jones,  "  I  called,  before  he  had  dis- 
appeared, 44if  you  talk  to  Jenkins  be- 
fore he  leaves  the  house  I  shall  dis- 
charge you." 

The  butler  turned,  with  a  flush  in 
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his  face,  and  gave  me  a  haughty  stare. 
Then  he  said,  recovering  his  machine- 
made  humility  : 

"Yes,  madam.  Your  orders  shall 
be  obeyed."     With  that  he  was  gone. 

44  Go  to  the  'phone,  Suzanne,"  I 
said  at  once,  "  and  call  up  50X,  Rector. 
When  you've  got  'em  let  mè  know." 

Suzanne  was  too  nervous  to  accom- 
plish this  task,  and  I  was  forced  to  go 
to  her  assistance. 

"Hello!"  I  heard  Caroline's  voice 
crying  presently,  and  it  warned  me  to 
be  careful. 

Standing  at  a  'phone,  it  was  hard 
for  me  to  remember  that  I  was  far 
from  being  quite  myself. 

"Who's  this?"  came  to  my  ears 
from  50X,  Rector. 

"Has — ah — Mr.  Stevens  reached 
the  office  yet?"  I  asked. 

"We  expect  him  every  moment. 
He's  late  this  morning,"  came  the  an- 
swer in  a  man's  voice.  (I  had  grown 
very  sensitive  to  sex  in  voices.  )  *  *  Who 
is  this?" 

"I  am — ah — Mrs.  Stevens."  Sud- 
denly I  realized  that  I  was  talking  to 
Morse,  my  head  clerk.  How  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  my  inner  office  puzzled 
me.  "Anything  new  this  morning, 
Morse?"  I  inquired,  impulsively. 
There  was  a  sound  that  can  be  de- 
scribed as  an  electric  gurgle  at  his  end 
of  the  line. 

"  Hello,"  he  cried,  above  a  buzzing 
of  the  wires  that  might  have  been 
caused  by  his  astonishment.  "Are 
you  still  there,  Mrs.  Stevens?" 

"Well,  rather,"  I  said  to  myself. 
Then  aloud:  "Will  you  kindly  call 
me  up — ah — Mr.  Morse,  the  moment 
Mr.  Stevens  arrives?" 

"On  the  instant,  Mrs.  Stevens," 
said  Morse,  deferentially. 

Curiosity  overcame  my  discretion. 

"How  did  the  market  open,  Mr. 
Morse?"  I  asked,  recklessly. 

Again  that  electric  gurgle  escaped 
from  my  startled  clerk. 

"It  seems  to  be  very  feverish, 
madam,"  answered  Morse,  evidently 
recovering  his  equanimity. 

"Naturally!"  I  exclaimed,  feel- 
ingly, but  I  doubt  that  Morse  caught 
the  word. 


"Is  that  all,  Mrs.  Stevens?"  he 
asked,  presently. 

44  That'll  do  for  the  present — ah — 
Mr.  Morse,"  I  said,  reluctantly. 
44  Good-bye!" 

I  returned  to  my  seat  beside  the 
reading-table  and  found  Suzanne  gaz- 
ing at  me  with  soft,  sympathetic  eyes. 

44  If  I  had  but  dared  to  tell  him  to 
unload,"  I  mused  aloud,  but  went  no 
further,  for  the  French'  girl's  glance 
had  become  an  interrogation-mark. 

44  Tell  monsieur  to  unload?"  mur- 
mured Suzanne,  who  sometimes  spoke 
English  when  she  especially  craved 
my  confidence.  "But — mon  Dieu! — 
monsieur  is  not — what  you  say,  ma- 
dame,  loaded?" 

I  broke  into  a  silvery,  high-pitched 
laugh  that  annoyed  me  exceedingly. 
But  it  was  not  unpleasant  to  realize 
that  the  girl  knew  that  Mr.  Stevens 
was  a  gentleman.  I  felt  grateful  to  Su- 
zanne for  her  good  opinion.  A  mo- 
ment later  the  telephone  rang  sharply. 

44  There's  Caroline,"  I  said  to  my- 
self; but  I  was  quickly  undeceived 
when  I  had  placed  the  receiver  to  my 
ear. 

44  Is  that  you,  Caroline?"  I  heard  a 


woman  s  voice     saying. 


'  This    is 


Louise.  What  have  you  decided  to 
do  about  those  lectures  on  Buddhism? 
Will  you  join  the  class,  my  dear?" 

44  Not  in  a  thousand  years!"  I  fairly 
shrieked  through  the  'phone.  "  Good- 
bye!" 

44  More  trouble,  madame?"  asked 
Suzanne,  as  I  tottered  back  to  my 
chair.  "  I  am  so  sorry.  Really,  I 
think  madame  should  come  up  stairs 
with  me  and  lie  down.  I  will  bathe 
madame  's  head,  and  she  may  drop 
off  for  a  time.  " 

44  Suzanne,"  I  said,  solemnly,  mak- 
ing a  strong  effort  of  will  and  con- 
trolling my  temper  nicely — "  Su- 
zanne, if  you  suggest  a  sleep  to  me 
again  to-day  I  shall  be  forced  to  send 
you  to  Hoboken  to  find  Jenkins. 
What's  that?  The  telephone  again? 
Ah — Mr.  Stevens  must  have  reached 
his  office.  " 

I  was  right  this  time.  If  my  mem- 
ory is  not  at  fault,  our  conversation 
across  the  wire  ran  as  follows  : 
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"Hello!" 

"Hello!" 

Silence  for  a  time  and  a  buzzing  in 
my  ear. 

"Is  that  you,  Caroline?"  from  my 
office. 

"You  know  best — ah — Reginald," 
in  the  sweetest  tones  that  I  could  be- 
get in  my  wife's  voice. 

"Hello!" 

"Hello!"  I  returned.  "Pleasant 
ride  down — ah — Reginald!" 

"  Do  be  serious,  will  you?"  gruffly, 
from  the  office. 

"Tell  Morse  to  sell  L  stock  and  in- 
dustrials at  once.     Do  you  get  that?" 

"I'll  have  to  use  my  own  judgment 
in  that  matter,  Caroline."  My  voice 
came  to  me  through  the  'phone  with 
its  own  stubborn  note. 

"Great  Scott!"  I  cried,  realizing 
that  I  was  absolutely  helpless.  "  Be 
careful  what  you  do — ah — Reginald. 
It's  a  very  treacherous  market.  For 
heaven's  sake,  sell  out  at  once,  will 
you?" 

"I  must  get  to  work  now,  my 
dear,  "  said  my  wife,  gruffly.  4  4  There's 
a  heavy  mail  this  morning,  and  sev- 
eral men  are  waiting  to  see  me.  Mr. 
Rogers  comes  in  to  me  at  once.  " 

A  cold  chill  ran  through  me  and 
Caroline's  voice  trembled  as  I  cried: 

"  Don't  see  Rogers — ah — Reginald! 
I  haven't  decided  yet  what  answer  to 
give  the  man.  Bluff  him  off,  if  you've 
got  a  spark  of  sense  left  in  you.  Tell 
him  to  call  at  the  office  next  week." 

"Good-bye,  Caroline,"  came  my 
voice  to  me,  remorselessly.  "I'll  call 
you  up  again  later.  How's  your  ball 
dress?  Does  it  fit  you  nicely?  Don't 
overexert  yourself,  my  dear.  You 
weren  't  looking  well  at  breakfast.  Ta- 
ta!    See  you  later,  Caroline!" 

I  heard  the  uncompromising  click 
of  the  receiver,  and  knew  that  my 
wife  had  returned  to  my  affairs.  As 
I  turned  my  back  to  the  telephone  I 
felt  that  ruin  was  staring  me  in  the 
face.  If  Caroline  played  ducks  and 
drakes  with  my  various  stocks  I  stood 
to  lose  half  my  fortune.  What  a  fool 
I  had  been,  engaged  in  a  profitable 
business,  to  go  into  speculation  !  Had 
it    not  been   for  what   may  be   con- 


sidered a  feeling  of  false  pride  I 
should  have  sent  Suzanne  for  a  cock- 
tail at  once.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
my  masculine  individuality  exhausted 
Caroline's  nervous  energy  at  a  most 
deplorable  rate. 


Births  have  brought  us  richness  and 
variety,  and  other  births  have  brought  us 
richness  and  variety. — Walt  Whitman. 

Buttons,  the  hall-boy,  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  where  he  could  keep  one 
ear  on  the  'phone  in  the  library,  the 
other  on  the  bell  of  the  main  entrance, 
and  both  of  them  on  the  voice  of 
Jones,  the  butler.  The  library  stifled 
me,  and  the  very  sight  of  the  tele- 
phone threatened  me  with  nervous 
prostration. 

"Tell  Buttons,"  I  said  to  Suzanne, 
4  4  to  listen  to  the  'phone,  and  if — ah — 
Mr.  Stevens  calls  me  up  again,  to  let 
me  know  of  it  at  once.  Then  come 
to  me  up  stairs.  And,  Suzanne,  say 
to  Buttons  that  if — what  was  her 
name? — ah,  yes,  Louise — rings  me  up 
again  to  tell  her  I've  got  an  attack  of 
neuralgia  in  my — ah — astral  body,  and 
that  I'm  writing  to  Buddha  to  ask  for 
his  advice  in  the  matter.  That'll  shut 
her  off  for  all  day,  I  imagine." 

"Oui,  madame,"  murmured  Su- 
zanne, wearily.  She  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  effects  of  a  great  nervous 
strain.  As  I  reached  the  door  of  the 
library  the  effort  to  carry  myself  like 
a  lady  overcame  my  momentary  infu- 
sion of  energy. 

44 Suzanne,"  I  said,  "it  might  be 
well  for  you  to  bring  some  cracked 
ice  with  you.  Ask  Jones  for  it.  Tell 
him  I  have  a  headache,  if  he  glares  at 
you." 

As  I  mounted  the  stairs  slowly, 
wondering  how  women  manage  to 
hold  their  skirts  so  that  their  limbs 
move  freely,  a  feeling  of  relief  came 
over  me.  It  was  pleasant  to  get  away 
from  the  floor  over  which  Jones,  the 
phlegmatic  and  tyrannical,  presided. 
I  had  lost  all  fear  of  Suzanne,  but  the 
butler  chilled  my  blood.  If  Caroline 
and  I  failed  to  obtain  a  psychical  ex- 
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change  to-night  Jones  must  leave  the 
house  to-morrow.  Suddenly  I  stood 
motionless  in  the  upper  hallway  and 
laughed  aloud  nervously.  What  would 
Jones  think  could  he  learn  that  he 
had  become  unwittingly  a  horror  in 
livery  to  a  lost  soul?  The  absurdity 
of  the  reflection  brought  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine to  my  darkened  spirit,  and  I  en- 
tered Caroline's  morning-room  in  a 
cheerful  mood. 

44  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Stevens,  but  I 
was  told  to  wait  for  you  here.  " 

A  pretty  girl  confronted  me,  stand- 
ing guard  over  a  large  pasteboard 
box  that  she  had  placed  upon  a  chair. 

44  You — ah — have  something  for 
me?"  I  asked,  coldly.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  wonder  where  Caroline's  leis- 
ure came  in. 

"  Your  new  ball-dress,  Mrs.  Stevens. 
You  promised  to  try  it  on  this  morn- 
ing, you  remember." 

"Very  well!  Leave  it,  then.  I'll 
get  into  it  later  on.  I've  no  doubt  it'll 
fit  me  like  a  glove.  " 

The  girl  stared  at  me  for  a  moment, 
then  recovered  herself  and  said: 

44  Madame  Bonari  will  be  displeased 
with  me,  Mrs.  Stevens,  if  I  do  not  re- 
turn to  her  with  the  report  that  you 
find  the  dress  satisfactory.  I  may 
await  your  pleasure,  may  I  not?  Ma- 
dame Bonari  would  discharge  me  if  I 
went  back  to  her  now.  " 

"Let  me  see  the  dress,  girl,"  I 
muttered,  reluctantly.  To  don  a  ball- 
dress  in  full  daylight  to  save  a  poor 
maiden  from  losing  her  situation  was 
for  me  to  make  a  greater  sacrifice 
than  this  dressmaker's  apprentice 
could  realize. 

The  girl  opened  the  box,  and  I 
gazed,  awe-struck,  at  a  garment  that 
filled  me  with  a  strange  kind  of  ter- 
ror. There  was  not  a  great  deal  of 
it  It  was  not  its  size  that  affrighted 
me;  it  was  the  shape  of  the  thing 
that  was  startling. 

44  That'll  do,  girl,"  I  exclaimed, 
somewhat  hysterically.  44  Tell — ah — 
Madame  Bonari  that  this — ah — polo- 
naise is  a  howling  success.  I  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  it  was  made  for  me," 
and  added,  under  my  breath,  44to 
pay  for." 


The  girl  stood  rooted  to  the  spot, 
gazing  at  me  in  mingled  sorrow  and 
amazement. 

44  But  oh,  Mrs.  Stevens,"  she  cried, 
the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes,  44you 
will  not  dismiss  me  this  way?  I  will 
lose  my  place  if  you  do!" 

I  sank  into  a  chair,  torn  by  con- 
flicting emotions,  as  a  novelist  would 
say  of  his  distraught  heroine. 

44  Do  you  want  me  to  climb  into 
that  thing,  here  and  now?"  I 
gasped. 

44  If  madame  will  be  so  kind,"  mur- 
mured the  girl,  imploringly. 

With  joy  I  now  heard  the  tinkling 
of  cracked  ice  against  cut-glass.  Su- 
zanne, to  my  great  relief,  entered  the 
room. 

44  Suzanne,"  I  said,  courageously, 
44 1  will  trouble  you  to  tog  me  out  in 
this — ah — silk  remnant.  Have  you 
got  a  kodak,  girl?"  I  asked,  playfully, 
turning  toward  the  astonished  young 
dressmaker.  44  You're  not  a  yellow 
reporter?" 

44  Oh,  Mrs.  Stevens!"  cried  the  girl, 
deprecatingly,  glancing  interroga- 
tively at  Suzanne.  Perhaps  the 
cracked  ice  and  my  eccentric  manner 
had  aroused  suspicions  in  her  mind. 

A  moment  later  I  found  myself  in 
Caroline's  dressing-room  alone  with 
Suzanne,  who  had  recovered  her 
spirits  in  the  delight  that  her  present 
task  engendered. 

44  Madame's  neck  and  arms  are  so 
beautiful!"  she  murmured  in  French, 
pulling  the  skirt  of  the  ball-dress,  a 
dainty  affair  made  of  mauve  silk,  with 
a  darker  shade  of  velvet  for  trim- 
mings, into  position.  44Ah,  such  a 
wonderful  hang!  It  is  worthy  of 
Paris,  madame." 

44  Don't  stop  to  talk,  Suzanne,"  I 
grumbled.  44  This  is  indecent  expo- 
sure of  mistaken  identity,  and  I  can't 
stand  much  of  it;  so  keep  moving, 
will  you?" 

44  The  corsage  is  a  marvel,  ma- 
dame!"  exclaimed  Suzanne,  ecstatic- 
ally. 

44  It  is,  girl,"  I  muttered,  glancing 
at  myself  in  a  mirror.  44  It  feels  like 
a  cross  between  a  modern  life-pre- 
server and  a  mediaeval  breast-plate. 
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Don't  lace  the  thing  so  tight,  Suzanne. 
I've  got  to  talk  now  and  then!" 

Suzanne  was  too  busy  to  listen  to 
my  somewhat  delirious  comments. 

"It  is  a  miracle!"  she  cried  in 
French.  "  Madame  is  a  purple 
dream,  is  she  not?" 

44  Madame  will  be  a  black-and-blue 
what-is-it  before  you  know  it,"  I 
moaned.  "  Does  that  girl  outside 
there  expect  to  have  a  look  at — ah — 
this  ridiculous  costume?"  I  asked, 
testily. 

"Madame  is  so  strange  to-day," 
murmured  Suzanne,  wearily.  "You 
are  free  to  go  now,  madame." 

I  clutched  at  the  train  that  an- 
chored me  to  my  place  of  torture  and 
moved  clumsily  toward  the  room  in 
which  the  young  dressmaker  awaited 
me. 

"Ah!"  cried  the  girl,  as  I  broke 
upon  her  vision,  a  creature  of  beauty, 
but  very  far  from  graceful.  "  Ma- 
dame Bonari  will  be  overjoyed.  The 
dress  is  perfection,  is  it  not,  Mrs. 
Stevens?     I've  never  seen  such  a  fit." 

"It  feels  like  a  fit,"  I  remarked, 
pantingly.  "Suzanne,"  I  called  out, 
desperately,  "slip  a  few  cogs  in 
front  here,  will  you?  This  is  only  a 
rehearsal,  you  know.  If  I  must  suf- 
focate at  the  ball  I'll  school  myself 
for  the  occasion.  But  I  refuse  to  be 
a  pressed  flower  this  morning. 
Thanks,  that's  better.  It's  like  a 
quick  recovery  from  pneumonia.  You 
may  go,  girl.  Give  my  compliments 
to  Madame — ah — Bonari,  and  tell  her 
I'm  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Good- 
morning!" 

Suzanne  and  I  were  alone. 

"A  cocktail,  girl.  Quick,  now! 
Do  you  think  I  wanted  that  ice  as  a 
musical  instrument?  If  I  ever  needed 
a  stimulant,  Suzanne,  I  need  one  now. 
Make  the  dose  stiff,  Suzanne,  for  I'm 
not  as  young  as  I  was.  Do  you  hear 
me?     Hurry!" 

A  rap  at  the  door  checked  Suzanne 
in  full  career.  We  heard  the  strident 
voice  of  Buttons  in  the  hallway. 

"Open  the  door,  Suzanne,"  I  cried, 
nervously,  bracing  myself  for  another 
buffet  from  fate. 

"  Mr.  Stevens  is  asking  for  Mrs. 


Stevens  on  the  phone,"  I  heard  But- 
tons say  to  Suzanne.  "  He  seems  to 
be  in  a  hurry,  too.  " 

Suzanne  hastened  back  to  me. 

"I  know  the  worst,  girl!  Say 
nothing!"  I  exclaimed,  petulantly. 
I  must  go  down  stairs  in  this  infernal 
ball-dress,  "  and  the  ordeal  before  me 
filled  me  with  consternation.  "  If  Jones 
should  find  me  skulking  around  his 
domain  in  a  décolleté  dress  at  this 
time  of  day  the  glance  of  his  arro- 
gant eyes  would  terrify  me.  But 
there  wasn't  time  for  reflection,  nor, 
alas!  for  a  cocktail.  Caroline  was 
calling  vainly  to  me  with  my  voice 
through  an  unresponsive  telephone. 
I  must  go  to  her  at  once.  Doubtless 
she  craved  immediate  advice  regard- 
ing the  manipulation  of  my  margins. 
Why,  oh  !  why,  had  I  jeopardized  my 
fortune  for  the  sake  of  quick  re- 
turns, when  my  legitimate  business 
was  sufficient  for  my  needs? 

"I  fly,  Suzanne!"  I  cried,  as  I 
stumbled  toward  the  hall.  "  If  any- 
body calls  to  ask  if  I'm  engaged  for 
the  next  dance,  tell  'em  my  card  is 
full.  "  Suzanne  smiled.  *  *  And  I  wish 
I  was!"  I  muttered  to  myself,  desper- 
ately, as  I  looked  down  the  staircase 
and  wondered  if  it  would  be  well  to 
use  my  mauve  train  as  a  toboggan. 

How  I  managed  to  reach  the  tele- 
phone I  cannot  say.  In  the  lower 
hall  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Jones's  self- 
made  face,  and  just  saved  myself  from 
coming  a  cropper.  To  acquire  a  firm 
seat  in  a  ball-dress  requires  practice. 

4 4  Hello  !"  I  shouted  desperately 
through  the  'phone.  "Is  that  you — 
ah — Reginald?" 

"Jenkins  is  here,"  I  heard  my 
voice  saying  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.     "  What '11  I  do  with  him?" 

"Send  him  to — ah — Hoboken,  will 
you?"  I  returned,  in  a  shrill  falsetto. 
44  But  you  have  the  better  of  it,  my 
dear.  He's  not  a  marker  to  Jones. 
What  have  you  done  with  the  special- 
ties?" 

44  Buying!  buying!  buying!"  cried 
Caroline,  in  a  triumphant  basso  that 
froze  my  blood.  "  Rogers  gave  me 
an  inside  tip,  as  he  calls  it.  It  was 
awfully  nice  of  him,  wasn't  it?" 
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"Damn  Rogers!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Good-bye!"  cried  Caroline,  with 
righteous  indignation,  and  my  attempt 
to  call  her  back  was  futile. 

My  heart  was  heavy  as  I  made  my 
way,  slowly  and  clumsily,  from  the 
library.  Buttons,  as  bad  luck  would 
have  it,  had  just  opened  the  front 
door  to  a  black-eyed,  long-haired  lit- 
tle man,  who  carried  a  roll  of  music 
under  his  arm.  As  I  hesitated,  hop- 
ing to  make  good  my  retreat  to  the 
library,  Professor  Von  Gratz — as  he 
proved  to  be — hurried  toward  me.  If 
he  was  amazed  at  my  costume,  he 
managed  to  control  his  mobile  face 
and  musical  voice. 

"  Oh,  madame,  I  am  zo  glad  to  zee 
you  are  eager  for  de  lezzon!  "  he  ex- 
claimed, bowing  almost  down  to  his 
knees.  "  Ve  vill  haf  grade  muzic, 
nicht  war?  You  vill  blay  de  vonder- 
ful  Opuz  22!  Beethoven,  de  giant 
among  de  pygmies,  vill  open  de  gates 
of  baradize  to  us.  It  vill  be  beautiful. 
You  are  ready,  madame?" 

My  bosom  rose  and  fell  with  a  con- 
flict of  emotions.  I  felt  an  almost 
irresistible  longing  to  throw  this  de- 
testable little  foreigner  out  of  the 
house.  The  sudden  realization  that 
my  biceps,  etc.,  were  at  my  office 
cooled  my  ardor  for  action,  and  I  said, 
presently,  marveling  at  my  own  in- 
genuity : 

"I  regret  to  say — ah — Professor, 
that  my  doctor  has  put  me  upon  a  very 
slim  musical  diet.  He  says  that — ah — 
Beethoven  is  ruining  my  nerves.  But 
if  you  want  to  sing  *  Danny  Deever,' 
come  into  the  music-room.  I  think  I 
could  manage  to  knock  out  the  accom- 
paniment. " 

Von  Gratz  stared  at  me  in  most  ap- 
parent agitation,  pulling  at  his  horrid 
little  black  goatee  with  his  left  hand. 

'  •  I  vill  pid  you  gute  morgen,  ma- 
dame,"  he  gasped,  bowing  again. 
"Ven  you  are  much  petter,  you  vill 
zend  for  me,  nicht  war?  Gute  mor- 
gen!" 

The  gates  of  paradise  were  not  to 
be  opened  to  the  professor  this  morn- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  Buttons,  to 
my  great  relief,  shut  the  front  door 
behind    the    hurrying  figure  of    the 


master-pianist,  whose  farewell  glance 
of  mingled  astonishment  and  anger 
haunted  me  as  I  mounted  the  stairs. 
"Suzanne!"  I  gasped,  as  I  tottered 
into  the  room  in  which  the  girl  await- 
ed my  return.  "  Suzanne,  unbuckle 
this  chain-armor,  will  you?  It's  break- 
ing my  heart.  That's  better,  Suzanne. 
Oh,  yes,  I'm  going  to  a  ball,  all  right. 
Or,  rather,  you're  going  to  bring  me 
one  at  once." 

VI 

Oh,  my  brothers  blooming  yonder,  unto 

Him  the  ancient  pray 
That  the  hour  of  my  transplanting  He 

will  not  for  long  delay. 

— From  the  Persian. 

Relieved  of  Caroline's  new  ball- 
dress  and  having  swallowed  a  cock- 
tail, I  was  horrified  to  find  a  feeling 
of  almost  irresistible  drowsiness  steal- 
ing over  me. 

"  Suzanne,"  I  cried,  "it  is  impera- 
tive that  you  keep  me  awake — even  if 
it  becomes  necessary  for  you  to  do  the 
skirt-dance  to  drive  sleep  from  my 
eyelids.  Not  that  I  approve  of  these 
Oriental  vagaries.  Far  from  it,  Su- 
zanne. Though  I  may  at  present 
come  under  that  head  myself — but 
n'importe!  You  might  assert,  plausi- 
bly enough,  that  all  this  is  Occidental. 
In  a  certain  sense,  I  suppose  that  it  is. 
But—    Great  Scott!" 

I  sank  back  in  an  easy-chair,  star- 
tled by  my  own  flippancy.  The  un- 
canny, inexplicable  change  that  had 
made  me  what  I  was  must  not  be  re- 
vealed to  Suzanne  !  Was  it  not  enough 
that  I  had  already  driven  my  maid  to 
the  very  verge  of  hysteria?  And  here 
I  sat,  talking  recklessly  to  keep  awake, 
and  wearing  my  secret  on  my  sleeve. 
Should  Suzanne  learn  the  truth  from 
my  punning  tongue,  her  mind  might 
become  unhinged.  In  that  case,  an- 
other sudden  transposition  of  identi- 
ties might  take  place  !  Frightful  pos- 
sibility! I  must  not  yield  to  the  in- 
clination creeping  over  me  to  indulge 
in  a  short  nap.  Perhaps  Caroline's 
mail  would  revive  me  ! 

And  just  here  I  found  myself  con- 
fronted   by    a    difficult    problem    in 
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ethics.  Despite  the  fact  that  my  wife, 
with  a  heartless  disregard  of  my 
wishes  in  the  matter,  had  seized  my 
letters,  captured  my  business  office, 
and  assumed  the  full  possession  of  all 
my  business  affairs,  great  and  small, 
I  could  not  forget  that  I  still  remained 
a  gentleman.  That  Caroline  had 
taken  advantage  of  a  psychical  mis- 
chance to  lay  bare  my  inner  life 
before  her  prying  gaze  could  not 
excuse  my  surrender  to  a  not  un- 
founded but,  perhaps,  unwholesome 
curiosity. 

"Suzanne,"  I  said,  presently,  and 
the  girl  stole  softly  to  my  side.  "  You 
spoke  of  a  letter  that  you  had  received 
for  me.     It  is — ah — from — ah ?" 

*  *  Yes,  madame,  "  answered  Suzanne, 
eagerly,  but  somewhat  irrelevantly. 
"  Here  it  is,  madame.  It  is  from  him, 
I  feel  sure." 

I  gazed  at  the  envelope  with  Caro- 
line's brilliant  eyes,  but  I  was  not 
thankful  for  my  temporary  perfection 
of  face  and  form.  It  came  to  me 
grimly  that  beauty  may  be  a  nuisance, 
or  even  a  curse.  I  lacked  the  courage 
to  open  this  note — an  unconventional, 
perhaps  lawless,  tribute  to  my  wife's 
power  of  fascination.  There  was  an 
air  of  Spanish  or  Italian  intrigue 
about  the  whole  affair  that  shocked 
me.  My  imagination,  which  had  de- 
veloped wonderfully  since  early  morn- 
ing, likened  myself  and  Suzanne  to 
Juliet  and  her  nurse. 

"O,  Romeo,  Romeo!  wherefore 
art  thou  Romeo?"  I  exclaimed,  some- 
what wildly.  Suzanne  drew  back 
from  me  nervously. 

"Will  you  not  read  the  note,  ma- 
dame?" 

"Anon,  good  nurse!  But  if  thou 
mean'st  not  well,  I  do  beseech 
thee " 

"  Mon  Dieu!"  gasped  Suzanne,  gaz- 
ing at  me,  awe-struck.  But  I  was 
pitiless. 

"Suzanne,"  I  said,  firmly,  glancing 
at  the  note  in  my  hand,  the  chirogra- 
phy  upon  which  seemed  to  be  famil- 
iar: "Suzanne,  I  am  very  beautiful, 
am  I  not?" 

"  Out,  madame,"  assented  Suzanne, 
enthusiastically. 


"And  I  love  my  husband  dearly, 
do  I  not?" 

"  Devotedly,  madame." 

"Then,  surely,  Suzanne,  I  should 
not  receive  this  epistle.  What  did  I 
do  with  his — ah — former  notes?" 

I  had  made  a  most  egregious  blun- 
der. An  expression  of  amazement 
came  into  the  French  maid's  mobile 
face. 

"  But,  madame,  this  is  the  first  one, 
is  it  not?  I  know  of  no  others,  ma- 
dame." 

There  was  a  gleam  of  suspicion  in 
the  girl's  eyes.  It  was  evident  that, 
for  a  moment,  she  suspected  my  dear 
Caroline  of  a  lack  of  straightforward- 
ness. Impulsively  I  tore  Romeo's 
note  into  a  dozen  fragments. 

"There,  Suzanne,"  I  cried,  in  a 
triumphant  treble.  "  My  alibi  is  per- 
fect. Who  wrote  this  note  I  do  not 
know.  What  he  had  to  say  I  do  not 
care.  If  you  can  get  word  to  him, 
girl,  tell  him  that  if  he  comes  prowl- 
ing around  my  balcony  again  I'll  have 
— ah — Reginald  pull  his  nose  for  him. 
À  das  Romeo!" 

"But,  madame,"  murmured  Su- 
zanne, evidently  pained  by  my  flip- 
pant fickleness  and  fickle  flippancy, 
"monsieur,  the  writer  of  the  note, 
dines  here  to-night,  you  know." 

"  The  deuce  he  does,  girl!"  I  cried, 
impulsively  making  as  if  to  pull  my 
beard,  and  bruising  my  spirit  against 
new  conditions.  *  '  Who  are  our  guests  ? 
Edgerton  and  his  wife.  It  can't  be 
Edgerton.  He's  not  a  blooming  idjit. 
Van  Tromp  ?  Dear  little  Van  Tromp  ! 
It  must  be  Van  Tromp.  Oh,  Van 
Tromp,  Van  Tromp,  wherefore  art 
thou  Romeo?  Van  Tromp'sthe  man, 
eh,  Suzanne?" 

Caroline's  maid  was  red  and  tearful. 

"Madame  is  so  strange  this  morn- 
ing," she  complained.  "  It  was  Mr. 
Van  Tromp's  man  who  brought  the 
note,  madame." 

My  soul  waxed  gay  in  Caroline's 
bosom.  I  warbled  a  snatch  of  song 
from  Gounod's  "Faust." 

"Suzanne,"  I  cried,  "gather  up 
the  fragments  of  Romeo's  billet-doux. 
Possibly  his  note  is  not  what  I  sup- 
posed it  was.     I'll  read  what  the  dear 
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little  boy  has  to  say.  Thank  you, 
Suzanne.  I  think  that  I  can  put  these 
pieces  together  in  a  way  to  extract  the 
full  flavor  of  Van  Romeo's  sweet  mes- 
sage. What  saith  the  youth?  Ha! 
I  have  it. 

"My  Dear  Mrs.  Stevens:  Is  it  pre- 
sumption upon  my  part  to  believe  that 
you  meant  what  you  said  to  me  at 
the  Cromptons'  dance?  At  all  events, 
I  have  haa  the  audacity  to  cherish  your 
words  in  my  heart  of  hearts.  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  few  violets  to-day.  If  you  do 
me  the  honor  of  wearing  them  at  dinner 
to-night,  I  shall  know  that  there  was  a 
basis  of  earnestness  underneath  the 
words  that  were  as  honey  to  my  soul. 

"  Listen  to  that,  Suzanne,"  I  cried, 
hysterically.  "  Is  it  not  worthy  of  a 
young  poet?  I  wonder  what  the  dev — 
what  Caro— ah — I  said  to  this — ah — 
Romeo?  Here's  richness,  Suzanne! 
I'll  wear  his  flowers — with  a  string  to 
'em,  eh?  We'll  have  a  merry  dinner, 
Suzanne!  I  told  Jones  to  throw 
everything  wide  open.  I'll  include 
young  Van  Tromp  in  the  order.  He 
shall  be  my  special  care,  Suzanne. 
Van  Tromp's  mine  oyster!  What 
think  you,  Suzanne?  Should  I  not 
quaff  a  toast  to  the  success  of  my 
little  game?" 

"Madame,  I  do  not  understand," 
murmured  the  girl,  in  French. 
"  Madame  is  feverish.  Let  me  bathe 
madame's  head,  and  she  may  get  a 
quieting  nap.  If  you  could  lose  your- 
self only  for  an  instant,  madame!" 

"  Great  Jupiter,  Suzanne,  will  you 
get  that  idea  out  of  your  head?  I 
don't  want  to  lose  myself.  On  the 
contrary — but — n'importe,  as  we  say 
when  we're  feverish.  You'll  find 
some  cigarettes  in  the  bedroom,  girl. 
Bring  'em  to  me  at  once.  Don't  stare 
at  me  that  way!  If  I  don't  smoke  I'll 
drink  another  cocktail,  and  then 
what'll  happen?" 

Suzanne  shuddered  and  hurried 
away.  Presently  I  was  blowing 
smoke  into  the  air,  much  to  my 
own  satisfaction  and  Suzanne's  ill- 
disguised  amazement. 

"Tobacco  is  quieting,  Suzanne; 
soothing,  cheerful.  It  stimulates 
hope  and  calms  the  perturbed  soul. 


Damn  it!  what's  that?  Somebody's 
knocking,  Suzanne.  See  who  it  is. 
If  it's  anyone  for  me,  tell  them  that  I 
won't  draw  cards  this  morning,  but 
may  take  a  hand  later  on.  Don't 
stand  staring  at  me,  girl!  Put  a  stop 
to  that  rapping  at  once.  " 

"Mon  Dieu!"  groaned  Suzanne, 
as  she  crossed  the  room.  How  much 
longer  she  could  stand  the  strain  of 
my  eccentricities  was  becoming  prob- 
lematical. Presently  she  returned  to 
me,  carrying  a  box  of  flowers. 

"Romeo's  violets,"  I  murmured, 
rapturously.  "Tell  me,  nurse,  did 
Juliet  mean  what  she  said  to  Romeo? 
Well,  rather!  I'll  wear  thy  flowers, 
little  boy!  What's  this?  Another 
note,  smothered  in  violets.  Listen, 
Suzanne!  Romeo  has  dropped  into 
poetry.     Listen  : 

"Go,    purple   blossoms,    the   glory    of 
Spring, 
Gladden  her   eyes  with    thy  velvety 
hue; 
What  are  the  words  of  the  song  that  I 
sing? 
They  came  to  my  heart  as  the  dew 
came  to  you. 

"My  love  is  a  flower,  my  song  is  its 
scent; 
Let  it  speak  to  her  soul  in  the  violet's 
breath! 
And  my  spirit  with  thee,  by  a  miracle 
blent, 
Shall  drink  deep  of  life,  of  love  unto 
death. 

"Take  these  away,  Suzanne! 
Take  them  away!"  I  cried,  in  a 
panic.  "Haven't  I  had  enough  of 
this  theosophical,  transmigration 
idiocy  for  one  day?  Take  them 
away!  'By  a  miracle  blent!'  'Ods 
pistols  and  coffee!  if  I  got  into 
that  little  Van  Tromp's  body  through 
these  infernal  flowers  I  could  never 
hold  up  my  head  again.  What's  that, 
Suzanne?  Yes,  keep  them  fresh. 
Give  them  water.  But  don't  let  me 
get  near  them  again  until  I've  got  my 
courage  back.  Perhaps  I'll  dare  to 
wear  them  to-night.  I  can't  say 
yet." 

I  needed  rest.  Reclining  in  my 
chair  I  idly  watched  Suzanne  as  she 
moved  restlessly  about  the  room  try- 
ing to  quiet  her  excitement  by  action. 
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"Suzanne,"  I  cried,  softening  to- 
ward the  maid,  "don't  look  so  sad. 
All  will  come  right  in  the  end.  Brace 
up,  girl.  *  While  there's  life  there's 
hope."' 

"Do  I  look  sad,  madame?  I  am 
very  sorry.  I  will  try  to  be  more 
cheerful,  for  madame's  sake.  But  if 
madame  could  put  herself  into  my 
place  for  a  moment " 

"  There  you  go  again,  Suzanne,"  I 
exclaimed,  testily.  "We'll  change 
the  subject,  girl.     What  next?" 

"  I  think  it  might  be  well  for 
madame  to  dress  for  luncheon,"  sug- 
gested Suzanne,  nervously.  It  was 
evident  that  she  had  begun  to  lose 
confidence  in  my  intervals  of  calm. 

"Let  me  think,  Suzanne.  Some- 
body lunches  with  me.  Who  is  it? 
Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Taunton.  And  now  I 
think  of  it,  Suzanne,  Mrs.  Taunton  is 
little  Van  Tromp's  sister.  That's  the 
reason  I  never  liked  her,  I  suppose." 

"But  madame  and  Mrs.  Taunton 
seem  to  be  such  good  friends/'  re- 
marked Suzanne  in  French,  moving 
about  in  a  way  that  filled  me  with 
foreboding.  It  was  evident  that  she 
contemplated  changing  my  costume 
at  once. 

"Appearances  are  often  decep- 
tive, Suzanne,"  I  remarked,  feel- 
ingly, lighting  a  fresh  cigarette  some- 
what clumsily.  "  What  are  you  up  to 
now,  girl?" 

"Madame  must  look  her  best  at 
luncheon,"  remarked  Suzanne,  pro- 
fessionally. "  Mrs.  Taunton  has  such 
exquisite  taste." 

I  was  not  pleased  at  Suzanne's  re- 
mark. Mrs.  Taunton,  an  avowed  ad- 
mirer of  Caroline,  had  never  disguised 
the  fact  that  she  considered  me  a  non- 
entity. But  fate  had  vouchsafed  to 
me  a  great  opportunity  for  proving  to 
Mrs.  Taunton  that  I  was  not  alto- 
gether insignificant.  Disguised  in 
Caroline's  outward  seeming  I  might 
readily  avenge  myself  for  Mrs.  Taun- 
ton's persistent  indifference  to  my 
good  points.  Little  Van  Tromp  had 
placed  a  double-edged  weapon  in  my 
hand. 

"Suzanne,"  I  said,  gazing  grimly 
at  the  dress  that  she  had  laid  out  for 


me,  "before  you  go  further  with  my 
toilet,  I  wish  you  would  make  a  copy 
of  these  verses  for  me.  You  write 
English,  do  you  not?" 

Suzanne  glanced  at  me  inquisi- 
tively. 

"Madame  knows  well  that  I  do," 
she  remarked,  mournfully.  But  the 
trembling  of  her  slender  hand  as  she 
grasped  Van  Tromp's  screed  to  do  my 
bidding  augured  ill  for  the  copy  that 
she  would  make  of  his  verses. 


VII 

Waste  not  your  hour,  nor  in  the  vain 

pursuit 
Of  this  and  that  endeavour  and  dispute; 

Better  be  merry  with  the  fruitful  grape 
Than  sadden  after  none,  or  bitter  fruit. 
— Omar  Khdyydm. 

I  must  get  on  more  rapidly  with  my 
narrative.  It  has  been  a  great  temp- 
tation to  me  to  indulge  in  conjectures 
and  surmises  regarding  the  soul-dis- 
placement that  may  make  my  story  a 
presentment  worthy  of  attentive  con- 
sideration from  the  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research.  But  from  the  outset 
I  have  endeavored  to  resist  this  incli- 
nation and  to  give  to  the  reader 
merely  a  bald  statement  of  facts  in 
their  actual  sequence.  It  must  be 
apparent  by  this  time,  furthermore, 
that  I  am  not  fitted  by  education  to 
discuss  the  uncanny  problems  begot- 
ten by  the  strange  affliction  that  had 
befallen  my  wife  and  myself.  That  I 
have  become  perforce  a  sadder  and 
wiser  man  may  well  be  true,  but,  de- 
spite my  practical  experience  of  what 
may  be  called  instability  of  soul,  I  am 
not  in  any  sense  a  psychologist.  From 
various  points  of  view,  therefore,  it 
seems  best  that  I  should  eschew  all 
philosophical  or  scientific  comments 
on  the  curious  phenomena  with  which 
I  have  been  forced  to  deal,  leaving,  as 
it  were,  the  circumference  of  my 
story  to  the  care  of  the  erudite,  and 
confining  my  own  endeavors  strictly 
to  its  diameter. 

Behold  me,  then,  fresh  from  Su- 
zanne's deft  hands,  confronting  Caro- 
line's   bosom  friend,   Mrs,  Taunton, 
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across  the  luncheon-table.  Our  con- 
versation, if  my  memory  is  not  at 
fault,  ran  somewhat  as  follows  : 

"You  look  flushed  and  excited, 
Caroline,"  said  Mrs.  Taunton,  a  large, 
blond,  absurdly  haughty  woman, 
strangely  unlike  little  Van  Tromp,  her 
poetical  brother.  "Something  has 
happened  to  upset  you,  my  dear?" 

44  Well,  rather!"  I  could  not  refrain 
from  exclaiming.  What  the  deuce 
was  Mrs.  Taunton's  given  name?  If 
I  did  not  recall  it  soon  she  would 
begin  to  wonder  at  Caroline's  peculiar 
bearing.  It  was  not  Mrs.  Taunton, 
however,  who  was  driving  me  toward 
hysteria.  To  find  myself  again  in  the 
realm  over  which  the  phlegmatic  but 
terrifying  Jones  presided  was  to  lose 
confidence  in  my  ability  to  stem  the  tide 
of  disaster.  Jones  was  so  conservative  ! 
Such  a  radical  change  as  I  had  under- 
gone would  be  even  more  incompre- 
hensible to  him  than  it  had  been  to 
me.  I  realized  vaguely  that  I  had 
grown  to  be  supersensitive,  and  that 
what  I  took  to  be  suspicion  in  the 
butler's  eyes  must  be  a  product  of  my 
own  overwrought  nerves.  But,  strug- 
gle as  I  might  against  the  impression, 
I  could  not  free  myself  from  the  feel- 
ing that  Jones  watched  me  furtively, 
questioningly,  as  if  he  had  gained  pos- 
session of  a  clue  to  a  great  mystery. 

44  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Caroline," 
urged  Mrs.  Taunton,  sweetly.  "If 
you  were  not  so  beautiful,  my  dear, 
you  would  not  have  so  much  trouble.  " 

The  blood  rushed  into  Caroline's 
cheeks,  and  I  found  myself  glaring 
angrily  at  Jones,  who  was  serving  cro- 
quettes to  Mrs.  Taunton.  The  latter 
had  displayed  the  most  wretched  taste 
in  praising  my,  or  rather  Caroline's, 
appearance  before  the  butler.  But 
Mrs.  Taunton  evidently  looked  upon  a 
servant  as  a  mere  automaton,  not  to 
be  considered  even  in  heart-to-heart 
talks  with  young  women.  My  grow- 
ing annoyance  made  itself  manifest  in 
Caroline's  voice,  as  I  stammered: 

44  My — ah — beauty,  such  as  it  is, 
don't  you  know,  is  only — ah — skin 
deep.  But  my  troubles — ah —  Jones  ! 
Don't  be  so  slow  !  Spend  as  much  time 
outside  as  you  can,  will  you?" 


Mrs.  Taunton  stared  at  me  in 
amazement,  while  Jones,  showing  no 
signs  of  emotion,  made  a  most  digni- 
fied exit. 

4  *  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Caroline?"  asked  my  vis-à-vis,  anx- 
iously. "I  never  heard  you  speak 
like  that  before.  " 

An  explanation  seemed  to  be  due 
to  my  guest. 

"  It's  curious,  don't  you  know,"  I 
began  lamely,  again  trying  to  recall 
Mrs.  Taunton's  baptismal  name,  "it's 
curious — ah — my  dear,  what  an  in- 
tense repulsion  I  feel  toward  that  man 
Tones.  It  came  upon  me  suddenly. 
It's  intermittent,  not  chronic,  I  think, 
but  it's  all  there,  and  means  business. 
Did  you  ever  feel  that  way?" 

44  Caroline!"  gasped  Mrs.  Taunton, 
pained  surprise  resting  upon  her  pa- 
trician face. 

44  It's  beneath  me,  I  acknowledge," 
I  went  on,  feverishly,  making  an 
effort  to  eat  a  croquette  between  sen- 
tences. "  A  butler's  merely  a  neces- 
sary piece  of  movable  furniture,  and 
should — ah — not  arouse  a  feeling  of 
antagonism.  But  Jones  has  got  an 
eye  to— ah — induce  intoxication." 

44  Caroline,"  queried  Mrs.  Taunton, 
solemnly,  "have  you — forgive  me, 
my  dear,  for  the  question — have  you 
been  taking  anything?" 

44  A  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery,"  I 
remarked  impulsively,  in  my  own  de- 
fense, but  Mrs.  Taunton's  face  assured 
me  that  I  had  spoken  irrelevantly. 

44 1  should  advise  a  cup  of  black 
coffee,  Caroline,"  said  my  guest,  in 
her  iciest  tone. 

44  We'll  wait  a  bit,  if  you  don't 
mind,"  I  ventured  to  suggest.  "No 
coffee  without  Jones.  I'm  not  quite 
up  to  Jones  at  this  moment — er — my 
dear." 

Mrs.  Taunton  held  my  gaze  to  hers, 
and  her  light  gray  eyes  chilled  me. 
It  was  evident  that  little  Van  Tromp's 
sister  had  no  poetical  nonsense  in  her 
make-up.  Practical,  obstinate,  strong- 
willed  she  seemed  to  be,  as  she  en- 
deavored to  solve  from  Caroline's 
beautiful  eyes  the  mystery  of  my 
eccentric  demeanor. 

44  Your    sudden    and    inexplicable 
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aversion  to  your  butler,  Caroline," 
remarked  my  guest  presently,  appar- 
ently desirous  of  soothing  my  nerves 
by  a  poultice  of  gossip,  "  reminds  me 
of  the  lecture  upon  Buddhism  that  I 
heard  yesterday  morning.  An  adept 
from  India — Yamama,  I  think,  is  his 
name — talked  to  us,  you  know,  about 
our  Western  blindness,  as  he  called 
it,  to  the  marvels  of  soul-sensitive- 
ness. " 

My  fork  rattled  against  my  plate, 
and  I  gazed  down  in  dismay  at  Caro- 
line's trembling  hand.  Mrs.  Taunton 
overlooked  my  agitation  and  con- 
tinued : 

"  He  was  so  entertaining!  But  it's 
all  absurd,  of  course.  Louise  told  me 
that  you  were  going  with  her  to  hear 
him  this  morning." 

*  *  Yes?"  I  managed  to  gasp.  *  '  She — 
ah — Louise  called  me  up  by  the 
'phone.  I  couldn't  get  away,  you  see 
— ah — my  dear." 

"  It's  such  utter  nonsense,  don't 
you  know,"  went  on  Mrs.  Taunton, 
evidently  convinced  that  the  worst 
was  over  with  me.  "I  made  notes, 
just  for  practice.  He — the  adept,  or 
whatever  he  was — was  a  lovely  piece 
of  mahogany,  with  perfectly  stunning 
eyes.  I  memorized  one  of  my  notes. 
The  dear  little  brownie  said — just 
listen  to  this,  Caroline:  'The  Hindu 
conception  of  reincarnation  embraces 
all  existence — gods,  men,  animals, 
plants,  minerals.  It  is  believed  that 
everything  migrates,  from  Buddha 
down  to  inert  matter.  Buddha  him- 
self was  born  an  ascetic  eighty-three 
times,  a  monarch  fifty-eight  times, 
the  soul  of  a  tree  forty-three  times, 
and  many  other  times  as  the  ape,  deer, 
lion,  snipe,  chicken,  eagle,  serpent, 
pig,  frog — four  hundred  times  in  all!' 
Isn't  it  all  perfectly  silly?  Good  gra- 
cious, Caroline,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?    Are  you  faint?" 

"  Just  a  bit  rocky,"  I  found  suffi- 
cient nerve  to  say.  "  Are  you  quite 
sure — ah — my  dear — that  he  said  pigs 
— and — and — frogs?" 

Mrs.  Taunton  caught  her  breath,  as 
if  she  struggled  to  swallow  her  amaze- 
ment. 

44  You  ought  to  be  in  bed,  Caro- 


line," she  said,  severely.  44If  you 
could  get  to  sleep,  my  dear " 

"Et  tu,  Brute  !"  I  murmured,  with. 
sardonic  playfulness.  44  Look  here — 
ah — my  dear!  You  find  a  change  in 
your  Caroline,  eh?  You  have  sus- 
pected me  of  drinking,  and  now  you 
imply  that  I  need  sleep.  I  swear  that 
the  next  person  who  hints  that  I'm 
not  up  for  all  day  shall  hear  some- 
thing to — ah — her  disadvantage.  " 

Such  talk  was  madness.  Mrs.  Taun- 
ton very  naturally  resented  my  child- 
ish ultimatum.  She  arose  from  her 
chair  with  a  cool,  calm  dignity  that 
shocked  me  like  a  cold  shower-bath.. 

44 1  regret,  Caroline,  that  I  find  my 
patience  exhausted,"  she  remarked, 
more  in  sadness  than  in  anger,  trans- 
fixing me  with  her  pale-gray  eyes.  *  *  I 
shall  leave  you  now,  but  not  in  anger. 
I  can  see,  plainly  enough,  that  you 
are  not  yourself." 

44  Don't  you  dare  to  say  that  in  pub- 
lic— ah — Mrs. Taunton,"  I  cried,  hotly, 
fearful  that,  as  it  was,  Jones  mig-ht 
have  overheard  her  remark.  Reason 
assured  me  that  her  words'were  used 
figuratively,  but  the  undeniable  fact 
that  she  had  hit  the  target  and  rung 
the  bell  drove  me  to  desperation.  Mrs. 
Taunton  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment  in 
mingled  scorn  and  astonishment  and 
then  swept  from  the  dining-room  with 
head  high  in  air  and  a  rustle  of  skirts 
that  seemed  to  sweep  Caroline  into 
outer  darkness. 

The  next  thing  that  I  remember,  as 
the  flamboyant  romancers  remark, 
was  an  entrance  even  more  theatrical 
than  Mrs.  Taunton's  exit.  Jones,  im- 
pressing my  errant  fancy  as  Nemesis 
in  the  semblance  of  an  imported  "but- 
ler, strode  into  the  room  bearing-  a 
tray  upon  which  rested  a  coffee-pot, 
the  aroma  from  which  stirred  hope  in 
my  heart.  Much  as  I  detested  Jones, 
I  welcomed  the  stimulant  that  he  car- 
ried toward  me.  If  Mrs.  Taunton's 
disappearance  surprised  him,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  any  outward 
exhibition  of  emotion. 

Realizing  for  the  moment  that  my 
fear  of  the  man  was  unreasonable,  I 
summoned  common  sense  to  my  aid 
and  said: 
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«  '  One  good  bracer  deserves  another, 
Jones.  Put  a  stick  into  my  coffee,  will 
you?" 

The  butler  gave  me  a  furtive  glance, 
a  cross  between  an  exclamation  and 
an  interrogation. 

"  Brandy,  madam?"  he  asked, 
smoothly. 

When  he  had  fortified  my  coffee 
with  a  dash  of  fine  old  French  cognac, 
I  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye. 

"  Jones,"  I  said,  impressively,  "  Mr. 
Stevens  has  complained  of  you  of  late. 
But  I  don't  want  you  to  lose  your 
place.  I  shall  see  to  it  that  my — ah — 
husband  becomes  reconciled  to  you, 
but  you  must  obey  my  instructions  to 
the  letter.  To  begin  with,  you  are  to 
leave  this  room  at  once,  close  the  door, 
stand  on  guard  outside  and  allow  no 
one  to  disturb  me  until  I  give  you 
word.  If  you  open  the  door  before  I 
call  to  you,  you  leave  the  house  im- 
mediately.    Do  you  understand  me?" 

"Yes,  madam,"  gasped  Jones, 
thrown  out  of  his  orbit  for  once. 
But  he  retained  sufficient  self-control 
to  make  a  hurried  exit,  noisily  shut- 
ting the  door  behind  him. 

I  swallowed  my  coffee — and  cognac 
— at  a  gulp  and  stumbled  toward  the 
sideboard.  After  a  short  search  I 
came  upon  a  box  of  excellent  cigars. 
Presently  I  was  seated  at  the 
luncheon-table  again,  sipping  a  pony 
of  brandy  neat  and  blowing  cigar- 
smoke  into  the  air.  For  a  glorious 
half -hour,  I  reflected  joyously,  I  could 
enjoy  myself  in  my  own  way.  Glanc- 
ing over  my  shoulder,  I  caught  sight 
of  my  reflection  in  the  sideboard 
mirror.  Caroline,  with  a  long,  black 
panatella  between  her  beautiful  lips, 
held  a  pony  of  brandy  poised  in  the  air, 
with  the  other  hand  raised  to  remove 
the  cigar  from  her  mouth.  An  inex- 
plicable wave  of  diabolical  exultation 
swept  over  me.  Bowing  to  my  wife's 
handsome  image — which  cordially  re- 
turned the  salutation — I  removed  my 
cigar  and  raised  the  brandy  to  Caro- 
line's mouth. 

"Here's  how,  my  dear!"  I  cried, 
gaily.     4  *  No  heel-taps  !" 

Caroline's  reflection  drank  the  toast, 
and  the  warm  glow  of  good-fellowship 


that  crept  through  my  veins  reconciled 
me  for  the  time  being  to  my  strange, 
uncanny  fate. 

VIII 

Young  and  enterprising  is  the  West, 
Old  and  meditative  is  the  East. 

Turn,  O  youth  !  with  intellectual  zest 
Where  the  sage  invites  thee  to  his  feast. 

— Milites. 

On  the  whole,  I  enjoyed  my  cigar. 
The  waters  of  affliction  had  rolled  over 
me  and  I  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
peaceful  comfort  for  a  full  half -hour. 
Under  like  conditions,  many  good  fel- 
lows of  my  set  would  have  toyed  too 
freely  with  the  cognac.  But  I  was 
cautious  and  conservative  as  regards 
the  liquor.  I  glanced  at  Caroline's 
face,  which  wore  a  humorous  smile  as 
it  gazed  at  me  from  the  mirror. 

"  Spirits,"  I  cried,  facetiously,  wink- 
ing at  Caroline's  reflection,  and  receiv- 
ing a  winking  response — "  spirits  are 
to  be  handled  with  care,  my  dear. 
There's  no  telling  what  they  may  do 
tous." 

At  first  I  derived  considerable 
amusement  from  the  grotesque  ef- 
fects that  I  could  obtain  from  the  jux- 
taposition of  my  cigar  and  Caroline's 
delicate  face.  If  it  was  a  kind  of  sac- 
rilege to  sit  there  and  watch  the- 
smoke  issuing  from  my  wife's  dainty 
lips,  I  comforted  my  better  self  with 
the  thought  that  I  was  in  no  way  to 
blame  for  existing  conditions.  If  the 
sideboard's  mirror  at  that  moment 
framed  a  picture  that  might  have  been 
taken  from  the  Police  Gazette,  was  I 
not  powerless  to  alter  the  decrees  of 
fate?  I  had  come  into  my  wife's  but- 
terfly-beauty without  first  sloughing 
off  my  gross  chrysalis-habits. 

I  playfully  shook  my  dainty  fist  at 
the  accusatory  mirror. 

"It's  no  reflection  on  me,"  I  mur- 
mured, jocosely.  A  sickly  kind  of 
smile  flitted  across  Caroline's  face, 
driving  me  to  a  stimulant  again.  I 
poured  out  a  pony  of  brandy. 

"  To  drink  or  not  to  drink? — that  is 
the  question,"  I  soliloquized,  observ- 
ing with  satisfaction  that  Shakespeare 
tended  to  remove  the  expression  of 
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untimely  hilarity  in  my  wife's  coun- 
tenance. "O  Romeo,  wherefore  art 
thou  Romeo?" 

A  joyful  gleam  came  into  Caroline's 
eyes  as  I  thought  of  Van  Tromp.  I 
swallowed  the  cognac  and  presently 
saw  a  flush  creep  into  my  wife's 
cheeks.     The  sight  angered  me. 

"If  two  or  three  fingers  of  old 
brandy  show  themselves  at  once  in 
this — ah — borrowed  face  of  mine,"  I 
reflected,  "I  might  as  well  take  the 
pledge  at  once.  Caroline,"  I  contin- 
ued, addressing  my  remarks  to  the 
mirror,  "I  am  ashamed  of  you.  If 
you  don't  quit  this  kind  of  thing, 
you'll  lose  your  complexion — and 
what'll  poor  robin  do  then?  I  am 
ashamed  of  you,  Caroline.  I  really 
didn't  think  that  you'd  go  so  far." 

It  suddenly  came  to  me  that  I  was 
talking  in  a  most  idiotic  way,  and  I 
turned  Caroline's  left  shoulder  to  the 
mirror.  Resisting  the  temptation  to 
follow  the  changing  expressions  of 
her  face,  I  watched  the  smoke  from 
my  cigar  as  it  floated  across  the 
luncheon-table  or  mounted  toward 
the  ceiling.  At  the  outset,  I  derived 
a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  from  the 
change  of  attitude.  My  thoughts  as- 
sumed a  healthier  tendency.  The 
morbid,  half-crazy  inclinations  that 
my  mind  had  begun  to  display  passed 
away  and  something  like  contentment 
with  the  present  and  hope  for  the 
future  came  gently  to  me.  Even  the 
question  that  would  force  itself  upon 
me  now  and  again  as  to  what  Caroline 
might  be  doing  or  undoing  at  my  office 
failed  to  destroy  wholly  the  pleasura- 
ble calm  begotten  of  solitude,  cognac 
and  tobacco.  I  even  found  myself 
contemplating  Caroline's  white,  taper- 
ing fingers,  outstretched  to  flip  the 
ashes  from  my  panatella,  with  a  sat- 
isfaction that  was  a  strange  compound 
of  pride  and  jealousy.  I  could  not 
refrain  from  an  unworthy  sense  of  de- 
light at  the  thought  that  Caroline  was 
being  punished  for  her  brazen  defiance 
of  my  wishes  every  time  she  glanced 
at  my  hands. 

But  I  had  become  a  creature  of 
changing  moods,  a  prey  to  errant 
fancies.     As  I  realized  that  my  cigar 


—  shrinking  reminder  of  happier 
days — was  nearly  smoked  out,  and 
that  my  term  of  comparative  freedom 
drew  toward  its  end,  the  fever  of  im- 
potent rebellion  burned  in  my  veins — 
if  they  were  mine.  To  a  practical, 
energetic  individual,  accustomed  to 
having  his  own  way  in  small  matters 
and  great,  the  recurrent  conviction 
that  he  has  become  the  plaything  of 
mischief-loving  powers  concerning 
which  he  knows  little  or  nothing  is 
not  conducive  to  long  intervals  of  re- 
pose. I  was  growing  restless  again, 
eager  for  action,  but  afraid  to  indulge 
in  it;  craving  news  of  Caroline,  but 
lacking  courage  to  obtain  it. 

Suddenly  a  startling  thought  flashed 
upon  my  darkened  mind,  illuminating, 
convincing,  explanatory.  Caroline  and 
her  friends  had  been  dipping  into 
Oriental  philosophy.  Was  it  not  more 
than  probable  that  my  wife  had  delib- 
erately planned  a  soul-transposition 
that  had  ensured  her  freedom  and 
made  me  a  captive? 

The  longer  I  contemplated  this  sup- 
position, the  stronger  grew  my  belief 
that  Caroline  had  attempted  a  psychic- 
al experiment,  the  success  of  which 
accounted  for  her  haughty,  domineer- 
ing manner  after  breakfast.  It  was 
clear  enough,  now,  as  I  looked  back 
upon  the  episodes  that  I  have  been 
recording.  My  wife's  horror  at  the 
discovery  of  our  soul-transposition 
had  been  merely  a  clever  bit  of  acting. 
Her  seizure  of  my  mail  and  insistence 
upon  a  visit  to  my  office  had  been 
parts  of  a  well-laid  plan.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  she  had  become  an  adept  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  transmi- 
gration, and  had  sacrificed  me  beneath 
the  Juggernaut  of  her  eccentric  ambi- 
tion. If  she  found  the  life  of  a  busi- 
ness man  attractive,  I  was  at  her 
mercy,  doomed  to  skirts  and  corsets 
until  she  wearied  of  my  career. 
Furthermore,  it  was  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that,  while  Caroline  had 
acquired  sufficient  diabolical  power  to 
transpose  our  identities,  she  had  not 
gained  enough  occult  wisdom  to  re- 
store our  souls  to  their  respective 
bodies.  If  that  should  prove  to  be 
the  case,  if  she  was  only  half -educated 
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as  a  psychical  switch-tender,  the  fu- 
ture for  me  became  dark  indeed.  I 
could  see  before  me  a  long  stretch  of 
weary,  hopeless  years,  down  which  I 
tottered  toward  a  welcome  grave,  so- 
laced only  now  and  then  by  the  crea- 
ture-comforts that  I  loved,  the  while 
Caroline  made  merry  with  my  affairs. 
Beset  day  after  day  by  Suzanne,  Mrs. 
Taunton  and  other  women  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  imbecility,  I  should  be 
driven  to  desperation  at  last  and  bring 
disgrace,  in  some  form  or  other,  upon 
a  proud  name. 

And  how  cleverly  Caroline  had 
played  her  little  game!  Had  I  not 
often  complained  loudly  of  the  annoy- 
ances appertaining  to  a  business  man's 
life?  Could  not  Caroline  silence  my 
accusing  tongue  with  the  assertion 
that  she  had  presented  me  with  a  life 
of  luxurious  leisure,  to  take  up  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities  under  which 
I  had  always  grumbled?  Had  I  not 
often  protested  against  the  new  wom- 
an's efforts  to  better  her  condition, 
on  the  ground  that  woman  had  long 
enjoyed  more  special  privileges  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  man?  I  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  that,  even  if  Caroline 
was  responsible  for  our  psychical  in- 
terchange, I  could  not  remain  con- 
sistent and  utter  any  very  emphatic 
complaint.  She  would  fall  back  upon 
my  own  propositions  and  prove  con- 
clusively, quoting  my  remarks,  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  his 
soul,  it  may  profit  a  man  to  lose  his 
own  body. 

A  hot  wave  of  impotent  anger  swept 
through  me,  and  I  turned  in  a  rage  to- 
ward the  mirror.  The  expression 
that  my  rebellious  soul  had  thrust  into 
Caroline's  face  destroyed  the  last  ves- 
tige of  my  self-control.  Seizing  a 
carafe  from  the  table,  I  hurled  it  at 
the  sideboard,  and  my  wife's  face  dis- 
appeared in  a  chaos  of  broken  looking- 
glass. 

Horrified  at  my  recklessness,  I  hur- 
ried toward  the  door  as  rapidly  as  my 
skirts  would  permit.  In  the  hall 
stood  Jones,  motionless,  phlegmatic, 
gazing  at  me  with  a  calmness  that  had 
in  it  something  of  superiority. 

"Go    in     there — ah — butler,     and 


make  yourself  useful,  "  I  cried,  angrily, 
as  I  brushed  past  him  to  seek  the  li- 
brary. "Don't  be  so  damned  statu- 
esque!" 

A  few  moments  later  I  had  hooked 
Caroline  at  the  end  of  a  telephone  wire. 

"When  are  you  coming  up  town — 
ah — my  dear?"  I  managed  to  gasp, 
with  some  show  of  diplomacy. 

"Is  that  you,  Caroline?"  asked  my 
wife,  with  my  voice,  which  I  was  fool- 
ishly glad  to  hear  again.  "I've  got 
good  news  for  you.  I'm  twenty  thou- 
sand ahead  on  the  day — and  every 
transaction  is  cleaned  out.  " 

"Great  Scott!"  I  exclaimed,  for- 
getting my  suspicions  and  rage  in  the 
amazement  that  her  words  had  caused. 

"I'll  stop  at  the  club  on  the  way 
up,"  went  on  Caroline,  in  a  deep  basso 
that  vibrated  with  a  note  of  intense 
self-satisfaction.  "Have  you  had  a 
pleasant  day?  How's  Mrs.  Taunton? 
By  the  way,  my  dear,  Edgerton  was 
here  a  few  moments  ago.  Mrs.  Edg- 
erton has  a  treat  in  store  for  us  to- 
night." 

A  chill  of  apprehension  swept  over 
me. 

"What  do  you  mean — ah — Regi- 
nald?" I  faltered. 

"  She  went  to  the  lecture  this  morn- 
ing, Caroline,"  explained  my  wife, 
glibly.  "  She  is  awfully  clever,  don't 
you  think?  She  made  him  promise  to 
look  in  on  us  at  nine  to-night.  " 

"  Him?  Who's  him?"  I  cried,  cold 
with  dread. 

"  Yamama,"  answered  my  voice,  ex- 
ultantly. 

"Good  God,  Caroline!"  I  yelled 
through  the  'phone,  but  my  wife  had 
cut  me  off. 

Stumbling  into  a  chair,  I  rested 
Caroline's  aching  head  upon  her  moist, 
trembling  hand. 

"Yamama!"  I  murmured,  terror- 
stricken.  "He's  the  chocolate-col- 
ored adept  that  Mrs.  Taunton  referred 
to.  Pigs!  Frogs!  He's  the  scoun- 
drel that  put  Caroline  up  to  this.  He 
is  coming  here  to  look  at  me  !  Damn 
him!" 

Excess  of  emotion  had  undone  me. 
I  felt  the  hot  tears  scorching  Caro- 
line's cold  hand. 
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IX 

Still  in  dreams  it  comes  upon  me  that  I 

once  on  winers  did  soar; 
But  or  e'er  my  flight  commences  this  my 

dream  must  all  be  o'er. 

—From  the  Persian. 

As  I  look  back  upon  it  now,  that  af- 
ternoon wears  the  aspect  of  a  varie- 
gated nightmare,  from  which  I  could 
not  awaken. 

"What  will  madame  wear  this  af- 
ternoon?" Suzanne  had  asked  me  when 
I  had  returned  to  my  apartments 
above-stairs. 

I  kicked  viciously  at  the  empty  air 
with  one  of  Caroline's  dainty  feet. 
The  time  had  come,  evidently,  for 
Suzanne  to  change  my  costume  again. 
Should  I  take  a  ride  or  a  walk,  or  re- 
main at  home?  If  I  went  out  for  a 
ride,  I  should  have  only  my  own  bit- 
ter thoughts  for  company.  If  I  took 
a  stroll  up  the  Avenue  almost  any- 
thing unpleasant  might  happen  to  me. 
If  I  stayed  in  the  house  I  must  receive 
callers.  No  one  of  these  alternatives 
was  alluring,  but  I  was  forced  to 
choose  the  latter.  For  a  number  of 
rather  vague  reasons,  I  did  not  dare 
to  cut  off  my  line  of  communication 
with  Caroline.  She  had  become,  as  it 
were,  a  flying  column  not  yet  out  of 
touch  with  headquarters. 

"  And  she  ought  to  be  shot  for  dis- 
obedience to  orders,"  I  mused,  aloud. 

"  Pardon  me,  madame?"  exclaimed 
Suzanne,  interrogatively. 

"N'importe,  girl,"  I  answered, 
testily.  "I  shall  remain  at  home, 
Suzanne.  Give  orders  down  stairs 
that  I  have  a  headache  '  and  can  re- 
ceive no  one." 

"  But  madame  is  looking  so  much 
better!"  protested  Suzanne.  "And 
the  débutantes  will  call  to-day.  It  is 
madame's  afternoon." 

"Well,  do  your  worst,  then,"  I 
grumbled,  discontentedly.  "  Can  you 
get  me  some  cloves,  Suzanne?" 

An  hour  later  I  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room after  a  perilous  descent 
from  the  second  story,  to  confront 
three  young  women,  who,  I  had  gath- 
ered from  Suzanne,  held  Caroline  in 
high  esteem   as  a  chaperon.     I  had 


committed  their  names  to  memory 
before  leaving  the  dressing-room,  but 
the  effort  to  get  down  stairs  without 
spraining  my  wife's  ankles  had  oblit- 
erated from  my  mind  all  traces  of  its 
recent  acquisition.  I  stood,  flushing 
painfully,  gazing  into  the  smiling 
faces  of  three  handsome,  modish  girls 
who  were  wholly  strangers  to  their 
vicarious  hostess. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Stevens,  what  a  charm- 
ing day!" 

"  How  lovely  you  are  looking!" 

"Wasn't  the  Crompton  dance  per- 
fectly stunning?" 

"Mr.  Van  Tromp  made  such  a 
pretty  epigram  about  your  costume!" 

"Just  a  moment — ah — girls,"  I 
gasped,  seating  myself  awkwardly, 
and  inclined  to  lose  my  temper. 
"There's  a  painful  lack  of  method 
about  all  this.  Suppose  we  begin  at 
the  beginning.  You  were  saying — ah 
— my  dear — ?"  I  remarked  to  the 
calmest  of  the  trio.  The  latter  ex- 
changed puzzled  glances  with  her 
companions. 

"I  was  speaking  of  the  compliment 
that  Mr.  Van  Tromp  paid  to  you," 
explained  the  maiden,  rather  dole- 
fully. 

"  He's  a  bad  lot,  that  young  Van 
Tromp,"  I  exclaimed,  impulsively. 
"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  talk  against 
another  man — ah — behind  her — I 
mean  his — back,  but  Van  Romeo's 
too  easy,  girls.  He  writes  poetry.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  makes  puns. 
Charming — ah — day,  isn't  it?" 

My  beautiful  callers  had  lost  their 
vivacity.  One  of  them — a  pretty  lit- 
tle brunette — had  grown  pale. 

"What  about  the  coaching- party, 
Mrs.  Stevens?"  the  one  I  took  to  be 
the  eldest  of  the  three  ventured  to  ask 
presently. 

"It's  all  arranged — ah — my  dear," 
I  answered,  recklessly.  "We're  to 
have  a  dozen  cases  of  champagne  and 
a  brass  band  of  ten  pieces.  "  I'm  up 
for  all  day,  you  see.  If  little  Van 
Tromp  praised  my  executive  ability 
— ah — girls,  he'd  have  a  career  open 
to  him.  Merrily  we'll  bowl  along", 
bowl  along —  I'm  to  handle  the 
reins,  you  know.  " 
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There  were  now  three  pallid  maid- 
ens confronting  me.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  eldest  I  saw  a  gleam  of  mingled 
suspicion  and  fear. 

"  I  must  be  going,"  she  gasped. 

"Don't  go,"  I  implored  her,  over- 
acting my  hospitable  rôle  a  bit.  There 
flashed  through  my  mind  a  scene 
from  a  Gilbert-Sullivan  opera — "The 
Mikado  " — and  I  caught  myself  hum- 
ming the  air  of  "Three  Little  Girls 
from  School  Are  We." 

Jones,  to  my  consternation,  stalked 
into  the  drawing-room,  as  if  about  to 
reprove  me  for  my  lack  of  dignity. 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  my 
bête-noir -,  pompously,  "but  Mr.  Ste- 
vens insists  upon  your  coming  to  the 
telephone." 

My  callers  were  on  their  feet  in- 
stantly. They  appeared  to  be  glad  of 
an  excuse  for  leaving  me,  and,  also; 
somewhat  astonished  at  the  butler's 
choice  of  words. 

"  Don't  let  us  keep  you  a  moment," 
cried  the  eldest. 

"Remember  me  to  Mr.  Stevens," 
urged  the  little  brunette,  mischiev- 
ously. 

"  Good-bye  !  We  are  so  grateful  to 
you,  Mrs.  Stevens,"  exclaimed  the 
third,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Be  good!"  I  answered,  gaily. 
"  Come  again — ah — young  ladies. 
Don't  mind  Jones.  You'll  get  used  to 
him.  Look  in  next  month,  won't 
you?    Ta-ta!" 

I  stumbled  over  my  skirts  as  I 
stepped  forward,  and  the  little  flock 
of  débutantes  hurried  away  in  affright, 
glancing  over  their  shoulders  at  me 
in  a  manner  that  suggested  gossip  to 
come. 

"Hello!"  I  shouted  through  the 
'phone,  when  I  had  managed  to  reach 
the  library.  "  Is  that  you — ah — Reg- 
inald?   Where  are  you?" 

"  Yes.  This  is  Reginald,"  I  heard 
my  voice  in  answer.  "I'm  at  the 
'Varsity  Club.  Charming  place.  Nice 
boys  here.  You  seem  to  be  popular, 
my  dear.  *  Here's  to  you,  good  as 
you  are,  and  here's  to  me,  bad  as  I 
am;  but  as  good  as  you  are,  and  as 
bad  as  I  am,  I'm  as  good  as  you  are, 
bad  as  I  am!'" 


4 *  Good  Lord— ah— ah— Reginald  !" 
I  faltered,  horror-stricken. 

"Don't  worry,  Caroline,"  came  my 
voice,  soothingly.  "  It's  all  right.  I 
know  when  to  stop.  Had  any  callers? 
This  is  your  day  at  home,  is  it  not?" 

"I'll  send  the  coupé  for  you  at  once 
— ah — Reginald,"  I  said,  with  great 
presence  of  mind.  "  Go  easy  till  it 
arrives,  will  you?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  imply,  Car- 
oline?" growled  my  wife,  a  note  of 
anger  in  my  voice.  "I'm  going  to 
walk  home  by-and-by.  You  needn't 
bother  about  the  coupé.  I  hear  the 
boys  calling  to  me.  Here's  to  you, 
my  dear  !     Good-bye  !  " 

Before  I  could  utter  another  word 
Caroline  had  cut  me  off,  and  I  turned 
from  the  'phone  despondently.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
library  was  surrounded  by  an  iron 
grating  and  that  I  wore  a  ball  and 
chain  attached  to  my  legs.  Caroline 
and  "the  Old  Crowd!"  I  am  forced 
to  confess  that  the  hot  tears  came  into 
my  wife's  eyes  as  I  seated  myself  in  a 
reading-chair  and  found  myself  face 
to  face  with  a  loneliness  that  was 
provocative  of  despair. 

Jones  was  hot  on  the  scent.  He 
strode  into  the  library  and  bore  down 
upon  me  relentlessly,  carrying  a  tray 
on  which  rested  two  calling-cards. 

"  Mrs.  Greene  K.  Martin,  Mrs.  Tall- 
bot  F.  Smythe,"  I  murmured,  as  I 
glanced  at  the  cards.  "Did  you  let 
'em  in,  Jones?" 

"They  are  in  the  drawing-room, 
madam,"  said  the  butler,  indiffer- 
ently. 

Caroline's  toast  came  ringing  to  my 
ears.  "  Here's  to  you,  good  as  you 
are,  and  here's  to  me,  bad  as  I  am!" 
And  here  I  sat,  bullied  by  Jones  and 
the  plaything  of  a  lot  of  light-headed 
women  of  all  ages.  For  one  wild, 
feverish  moment  the  thought  of  revolt 
darted  through  my  mind.  I  might 
faint,  or  have  a  fit,  and  Jones  would 
be  forced  to  dismiss  my  callers.  But 
I  quickly  realized  that  I  was  not  up  to 
a  brilliant  histrionic  effort.  Even  as 
it  was,  I  was  playing  another's  rôle 
with  but  indifferent  success. 

Two  elderly  women,  richly  garbed, 
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arose    as    I  reentered    the  drawing- 
room. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  see  you — ah — my 
dears,"  I  said,  in  a  voice  pitched  to 
indicate  cordiality.  One  of  my  callers 
tossed  her  head  haughtily,  while  the 
prim  mouth  of  her  companion  fell 
open.  This  was  not  encouraging,  and 
I  remained  silent.  We  stared  at  each 
other  for  a  long,  agonizing  moment. 

"  How  do  you  do?"  I  began  again, 
with  much  less  assurance.  *  *  Go  away, 
little  girls,"  kept  running  through 
my  mind  from  that  diabolical,  tink- 
ling "Mikado." 

"We  are  very  well,  I  believe,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Martin,  as  she  proved  to 
be,  coldly.  "  I  think  I  may  answer 
for  Mrs.  Smythe's  health." 

"  I  am  in  perfect  health,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Smythe,  with  emphasis, 
staring  at  me  in  a  superior  kind  of 
way. 

"There's  nothing  like  perfect 
health — ah — my  friends,"  I  said,  in  a 
high,  almost  hysterical,  falsetto. 
"  Who  is  it  who  says  that  a  man  is  as 
old  as  he  feels  and  a  woman  as  old  as 
she  looks?" 

"Whoever  said  it,  Mrs.  Stevens, 
did  us  a  great  injustice,"  commented 
Mrs.  Martin,  with  some  warmth.  "  I 
am  as  young  in  spirit  as  I  was  ten 
years  ago,  but  I  don't  look  it." 

"  No,  you  don't  look  it,"  I  hastened 
to  remark,  cordially;  but  my  com- 
ment was  not  well  received.  Mrs. 
Martin  glanced  at  Mrs.  Smythe,  and 
they  stood  erect  on  the  instant. 

'  *  You're  not  going — ah — my  dears?" 
I  cried,  thinking  it  too  good  to  be 
true. 

"  You  will  pardon  the  liberty  that  I 
am  about  to  take,  Mrs.  Stevens,"  be- 
gan Mrs.  Martin,  sternly,  "but  it 
seems  only  fair  to  you  that  we  should 
ask  a  question  before  leaving  you. 
You  are  out  of  sorts  to-day?  Not 
quite  yourself,  are  you?" 

"Not  quite,"  I  answered,  drawing 
myself  up  to  Caroline's  full  height  and 
struggling  against  an  inclination  to 
give  vent  to  wild,  feverish  laughter. 
"  I  may  say — Mrs. — ah — my  dear — 
that  I'm  not  quite  myself.  Not  quite  ! 
It'll  pass  off.     I  have  every  reason  to 


believe    itll    pass    off.     But     you're 
right.     I'm  not  quite  myself." 

My  frankness,  which  appalled  me 
as  I  thought  of  it  afterward,  seemed 
to  have  a  soothing  effect  upon  my 
callers. 

"You  really  do  too  much,  Mrs. 
Stevens,"  remarked  Mrs.  Smythe,  in 
a  motherly  way.  "  You  should  try  to 
get  a  nap  at  once.  " 

"Your  nerves  are  affected,"  Mrs. 
Martin  added,  speaking  gently.  *  *  You 
are  overdoing  things.  Did  you  ever 
try  the  rest  cure?" 

4  *  Yes.  I've  been  giving  it  a  chance 
to-day,  "  I  confessed.  "  But  it  doesn't 
work.  I  can't  sleep  in  the  daytime. 
Bear  that  in  mind — ah — my  dear. 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  a  nap.  As  I 
said  to  Caroline — ah — Reginald,  I*m 
up  for  all  day.  But  you  know  what 
nerves  are,  do  you  not?" 

Mrs.  Martin  again  glanced  furtively 
at  Mrs.  Smythe,  and  without  more 
ado  they  swept  out  of  the  drawing- 
room. 

I  dropped  into  a  chair,  a  feeling  of 
relief  mingled  with  self-disgust  sweep- 
ing over  me.  I  realized  that  I  had 
been  making  a  sad  botch  of  the  part 
that  I  had  attempted  to  play.  At 
that  moment  heavy  footsteps  behind 
me  aroused  me  from  my  black-and- 
white  re  very.  Two  large,  hot  hands 
were  placed  over  my  eyes,  and  the 
end  of  a  beard  tickled  Caroline's  fore- 
head. 

"  Guess  who  it  is?"  I  heard  my  deep 
voice  saying.  "Here's  to  you,  good 
as  you  are!" 

"Caroline!"  I  exclaimed,  conflict- 
ing emotions  agitating  my  soul. 

"Guess  again,  little  woman,"  said 
my  wife,  playfully,  in  my  voice. 
"They  called  me  '  Reggie  '  at  the 
club." 


We  know  these  things  are  so,  we  ask  not 

why, 
But  act  and  follow  as  the  dream  goes  on. 

— Xfilncs* 

"Yes,  I've  had  a  simply  perfect 
day,  my  dear,"  remarked  Caroline, 
frankly,  as  we  left  the  library  to  ascend 
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to  our  second-story  suite.  '  '  I  ' ve  made 
twenty  thousand  dollars — by  not  tak- 
ing your  advice — and  as  to  the  '  Old 
Crowd  '  at  the  'Varsity  Club,  I  think 
they're  really  charming.  I've  been 
doing  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous 
thinking,  my  dear,  and  I'm  convinced 
that  women  have  a  great  future  be- 
fore them." 

"What  women?"  I  cried,  impa- 
tiently, as  I  tripped  against  the  top 
stair  and  caught  my  better  half  by  the 
tail  of  my  coat. 

"You'll  do  better  with  practice," 
remarked  Caroline,  soothingly.  "  I'm 
sure  you  enjoyed  the  day.  Who  has 
been  here?" 

"That'll  keep,"  I  answered,  re- 
sisting an  inclination  to  tweak  my 
own  nose.     "  Where's  Jenkins?" 

Caroline  indulged  in  a  hoarse 
chuckle. 

"Jenkins  has  gone  to  Hoboken. 
He  won't  be  back  for  at  least  a  month. 
I  think  I  can  get  on  without  a  man. 
How's  Suzanne?" 

We  had  come  to  a  standstill  in  the 
upper  hall,  just  outside  of  the  main 
door  to  our  private  rooms. 

"  How'll  you  manage  to  dress  for 
dinner?"  I  asked,  gazing  at  my 
flushed,  triumphant  face  with  sharply 
contrasted  emotions.  I  was  glad  to 
see  it  again,  but  I  did  not  like  Caro- 
line's way  of  using  it. 

"I'm  very  quick  to  learn,"  an- 
swered my  voice,  tauntingly.  "  You 
must  admit,  my  dear,  that  I've  been 
a  success  to-day.  You  don't  think 
that  I'm  to  be  overcome  by  a  man's 
dinner  costume?" 

A  chill  ran  through  me,  and  Caro- 
line's voice  trembled  as  I  said  : 

"  What  do  you— ah— think  I'd  bet- 
ter wear  to-night?  Suzanne'll  ask  me 
presently." 

A  jovial  laugh  greeted  my  words. 
The  humorous  side  of  our  horrible 
plight  seemed  to  be  always  apparent 
to  Caroline. 

"You  must  be  sure  to  do  me  credit, 
my  dear  boy,"  said  my  wife,  gruffly. 
"  You've  glanced  over  my  wardrobe, 
have  you  not?" 

The  hot  blood  came  into  my 
adopted  cheeks  at  the  suggestion. 


"I — I've  been  too — ah — busy  to 
look  into  the — ah — matter,"  I  fal- 
tered. "Damn  it,  Caroline,  don't 
be  so  confoundedly  superior!  I'm 
crushed  and  discouraged.  That's 
straight.  Give  me  a  word  of  advice, 
will  you?  What  shall  I  wear  to- 
night? I  don't  want  to  make  a  fool  of 
myself  before  Suzanne.  " 

"Poor  Suzanne!"  growled  Car- 
oline, somewhat  irrelevantly,  I 
thought.  "  She  must  have  had  a 
day  of  it!  Tell  her  you'll  wear  the 
dress  I  wore  at  the  Leonards'  dinner- 
party last  week.  You  needn't  say 
much  about  my  hair.  Suzanne'll 
know  what  to  do  with  it." 

Her  hand,  or  rather  mine,  was  on 
the  knob  of  the  door,  when  a  hideous 
and  persistent  horror  that  had  haunted 
me  for  some  time  forced  me  to  say,  in 
Caroline's  most  insistent  treble: 

"Why — oh,  why — did  you  allow 
Edgerton  to  ask  that  infernal  Ya- 
mama  to  come  here  to-night?  It  was 
madness,  Caroline." 

"Call  me  Reginald,"  interposed  my 
wife,  coolly. 

"  It  was  madness,  I  say — ah — Reg- 
inald.    It  was  that — or  worse." 

My  heart  beat  fast  in  Caroline's 
bosom. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  my 
wife,  thrusting  my  face  forward  and 
transfixing  me  with  my  own  eyes. 

"You've  enjoyed  the  day,  haven't 
you?"  I  asked,  my  temper  overcoming 
my  prudence.  "Well,  I  haven't. 
I've  been  driven  nearly  crazy  by  a 
lot  of  fool  women,  while  you've  had 
the  time  of  your  life." 

"  I  don't  follow  you, "remarked my 
wife,  severely. 

"That's  just  it,"  I  cried,  angrily. 
"You  lead  me,  and  I'm  forced  to 
follow  you.  I  tell  you  frankly  that 
I've  grown  suspicious.  You've  been 
studying  Oriental  mysticism.  You've 
been  to  lectures  and  séances,  and, 
for  all  I  know,  you  may  be  a  favorite 
pupil  of  this  chocolate-drop,  Ya- 
mama." 

My  wife  drew  herself  up  to  my  full 
height  and  gazed  down  at  me  freez- 
ingly. 

"  You  mean  to   imply,   Mrs.   Ste- 
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vens,"  she  remarked,  with  studied 
coldness,  "that  I  was  deliberately  re- 
sponsible for  what  happened  this 
morning,  or  last  night?" 

"Don't  dare  to  call  me  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens, Caroline,"  I  whispered,  shaking 
with  futile  rage.  "If  I  have  sus- 
pected you,  have  I  not  had  suffi- 
cient circumstantial  evidence?  Mrs. 
Taunton  tells  me  that  this  rascally 
fakir  Yamama  turns  people  into  pigs, 
frogs,  any  old  thing.  And  you've 
allowed  Edgerton  to  bring  him  here 
to-night!  I  don't  believe  that  you 
have  the  slightest  desire  to— ah — 
change  back  again.  " 

My  wife  laughed  aloud  in  my  most 
disagreeable  manner. 

"Here's  to  you,  good  as  you  are, 
and  here's  to  me,  bad  as  I  am!"  she 
cried,  with  most  untimely  geniality, 
and,  without  more  ado,  threw  open 
the  door  to  our  apartments.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  stood  Suzanne, 
pale  but  self-contained,  awaiting  my 
advent.  For  a  moment  a  mad  project 
tempted  me.  If  I  rushed  down  stairs 
and  had  a  fit  in  the  lower  hall,  I 
might  escape  many  of  the  horrors  that 
the  evening  threatened  to  bring  with 
it.  But  if  I  took  this  heroic  course  a 
doctor  would  be  called  in.  On  the 
whole,  I  preferred  Suzanne  to  a 
physician. 

I  realize,  clearly  enough,  that  I 
lack  the  ability  to  keep  or  reject  data 
with  the  unerring  judgment  of  a  pro- 
fessional story-teller.  I  should  like 
to  give  to  my  testimony  a  somewhat 
artistic  structure,  but  I  am  hampered 
in  this  inclination  by  the  necessity 
of  following  the  actual  sequence  of 
events.  Being  neither  a  novelist  nor 
a  scientist,  I  am  in  danger  of  making 
an  amorphous  presentment  of  facts 
that  shall  fail  either  to  convince  the 
psychologist  or  entertain  the  idle 
reader  of  an  empty  tale.  On  the 
whole,  I  am  prone  to  make  sacrifices 
in  behalf  of  the  latter.  My  natural 
inclination  is  toward  Art  rather  than 
toward  Science,  and  for  this  reason  I 
shall  remain  silent  regarding  the 
petty  episodes  of  the  hour  that  fol- 
lowed my  talk  with  Caroline.  As  it 
is,  my  narrative  is  overweighted  with 


what  may  be  called  details  of  the 
toilet. 

At  half  after  six  my  wife  and  I 
entered  our  drawing-room  under  a 
flag  of  truce.  The  annoyances  that 
had  hampered  Caroline's  unaided 
efforts  to  don  my  evening  clothes  had 
had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  her  exul- 
tant, overbearing  tendencies.  She 
was  subdued  in  manner  to  the  verge 
of  gloom. 

"  Why  are  you  so  downhearted,  my 
dear?"  I  asked.  "  Don't  you  like — 
ah — my  appearance?" 

"Which  appearance?"  growled 
Caroline,  glaring  at  me.  "Are  the 
studs  in  the  right  place?" 

"  Of  course  they  are,"  I  answered, 
cheerfully.  "  I  never  looked  better, 
I'm  sure.  I  congratulate  you.  And 
Suzanne  tells  me  that  this  costume  is 
very  becoming  to  you.  The  one  I 
have  on,  I  mean.  Have  you  noticed, 
Caroline,  what  an  infernal  nuisance 
pronouns  have  become?  I'm  glad  our 
nouns  have  no  gender.  What  did 
you  say  to  young  Van  Tromp  at  the 
Cromptons'  dance?" 

My  beard  seemed  to  fairly  bristle 
with  Caroline's  anger  and  astonish- 
ment. 

"Van  Tromp!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
surly  basso.  "  What  has  he  been  do- 
ing now?  Horrid  little  thing!  He's 
not  one  of  the  boys,  is  he,  my  dear?" 

I  had  seated  myself  with  some  diffi- 
culty, annoyed  at  Suzanne  for  lacing 
Caroline  so  tightly,  but  rather  pleased, 
inwardly,  at  my  feminine  beauty  and 
Parisian  costume.  Caroline  stood  not 
far  away,  six  feet  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered, a  manly  figure  in  black  and 
white. 

"Van  Tromp,"  I  remarked,  in  the 
soft,  musical  tones  that  had  at  last 
reconciled  me  to  my  borrowed  voice, 
4  '  Van  Tromp  is  a  wandering  minstrel, 
a  troubadour  out  of  his  time,  an  age- 
end  Romeo,  who  haunts  Juliet's  bal- 
cony at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
playing  a  hurdy-gurdy  and  reciting  his 
own  rhymes.  Van  Tromp  is  the  one 
bright  gleam  in  a  black  and  starless 
night.  He  would  atone  for  a  dreary 
day  were  not  Yamama  coming  too." 

"  I    don't  understand    you,   Caro- 
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line, "growled  my  wife,  shifting  my 
feet  uneasily. 

"You  haven't  told  me  what  Van 
Tromp  said  to  you  at  the  Cromptons' 
dance,"  I  said,  relentlessly.  "  I'll  re- 
turn to  the  subject  later  on.  Now 
tell  me — ah — Reginald,  what  you 
know  about  Yamama.  You  intimated, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  that  my  suspi- 
cions as  to  your  collusion  with  this 
Oriental  fakir  were  unfounded?" 

"  Unfounded!"  exclaimed  my  wife, 
scornfully.  *  *  Absurd  !  ridiculous  ! 
Do  you  imagine  that  I  would  choose 
this  clumsy  body  of  yours  in  prefer- 
ence to  mine?  Look  at  me,  and  then 
glance  at  the  mirror,  my  dear.  I'll 
admit  that  I've  had  a  very  enjoyable 
day.  But  I  assure  you  I  know  little 
more  about  Yamama  than  you  do.  I 
am  very  nervous  about  him.  I  don't 
know  what  he'll  do  to  us.  But  I  have 
a  horrible  fear  that  he  will  read  our 
secret  at  a  glance.  " 

"If  he  does — ah — Caroline,"  I 
cried,  excitedly,  "slug  him!  Never 
mind  about  hospitality.  Hit  him  a 
crack  on  the  nose.  You  can  apologize 
to  Edgerton  afterward.  " 

"  That's  just  like  a  man,"  grumbled 
Caroline.  "  You  think  you  can  defeat 
esoteric  Buddhism  with  your  fists. 
I'm  rather  ashamed  of  you,  my  dear." 

I  felt  the  blood  coming  into  Caro- 
line's cheeks. 

"It  won't  do,  of  course,"  I  mur- 
mured, presently.  "We  must  use 
diplomacy,  not  force,  in  dealing  with 
this  Oriental  nuisance.  Perhaps  Ya- 
mama will  find  little  Van  Tromp 
sufficiently  amusing  to  enable  us  to 
escape  detection.  I'm  inclined  to 
think  that  Van  Tromp  is  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  a  love-sick  tad- 
pole. His  sister,  the  débutante,  is 
not  so  bad.  I  suppose  she'll  fall  to 
Edgerton  at  dinner?" 

"We  must  have  a  rehearsal,  you 
and  I,"  remarked  Caroline,  gruffly. 
44 1  escort  Mrs.  Edgerton,  of  course, 
and  you'll  take  Van  Tromp's  arm. 
You'll  like  that." 

"Do  you  see  these  violets — ah — 
Reginald?"  I  cried,  dramatically, 
making  a  gesture  toward  Van  Tromp's 
floral    offering,    now    bedecking  my 


corsage.  "He  sent  them  to  you. 
What  was  Van  Romeo's  little  game? 
You  were  to  wear  the  violets  to- 
night, if  you  really  meant  what  you 
said  to  him  at  the  Cromptons'  dance. 
As  you  always  mean  what  you  say, 
my  dear,  I  have  hung  out  the  sign 
of  your — ah — veracity,  so  to  speak. 
There's  more  to  come,  of  course. 
There's  a  poem,  for  one  thing.  I'll 
read  it  aloud  when  we  get  our  coffee." 

I  saw  that  my  heavy  face  was 
flushed  and  that  my  eyes  glowed  with 
anger  as  I  glanced  upward  at  my 
wife.  She  strode  toward  me  menac- 
ingly, and  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon 
her  bare  shoulder.  Seizing  Van 
Tromp's  violets,  before  I  could  re- 
cover from  my  astonishment,  she  tore 
them  from  their  fastenings  and  hurled 
them  toward  a  remote  corner  of  the 
drawing-room. 

"You  carry  a  joke  too  far,"  she 
growled,  menacingly.  "If  you  dare 
to  read  that  poem  I'll— I'll  tell  Ya- 
mama the  whole  story  when  he  comes. 
I  know  what  to  say  to  him,  and  he'll  do 
what  I  ask  him  to  do.  I  give  you  fair 
warning." 

I  fell  back  in  my  chair,  cold  and 
disheartened.  My  worst  suspicions 
seemed*  to  be  confirmed.  Caroline 
was  in  league,  as  I  had  feared,  with 
that  sunburnt  fakir  from  the  Far  East  ! 
At  that  moment  Jones  entered  the 
room. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgerton,"  he  an- 
nounced, and,  an  instant  later,  "  Miss 
Van  Tromp,  Mr.  Van  Tromp." 

XI 

Yesterday  This  Day's  Madness  did  pre- 
pare: 
To-morrow's    Silence,   Triumph,  or  De- 
spair. 
Drink  !   for  you  know  not  whence  you 
came,  nor  why. 
Drink  !   for  you  know  not  why  you  go, 
nor  where. 

— Omar  Khdyydm. 

It  is  always,  under  the  best  of  con- 
ditions, uncertain  how  a  dinner-party 
will  "  go  off."  People  are  not  unlike 
the  ingredients  of  a  salad-dressing. 
The  smoothness  of  the  dressing  de- 
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pends  upon  a  mysterious  chemical 
affinity  that  is  recognized  by  the  sal- 
ad-maker but  never  wholly  under- 
stood. All  the  arts  are  closely  re- 
lated to  each  other.  A  dinner-party, 
a  salad-dressing  or  an  epic  poem  de- 
mands creative  effort,  and  is  success- 
ful in  so  far  as  its  creator  has  made 
an  effective  fusion  of  its  separate 
parts. 

Caroline  had  been  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  her  fame  as  a  dinner-giver 
was  no  more  than  her  due.  She  had 
reached  an  altitude  as  a  triumphant 
hostess  from  which  she  could  make 
experiments  of  a  more  or  less  inter- 
esting kind.  She  enjoyed  bringing 
together  around  our  board  seemingly 
antagonistic  social  molecules  to  see  if 
they  would  fuse.  She  had  planned 
to-night's  dinner  much  as  a  chemist 
prepares  his  materials  for  a  novel 
combination.  Edgerton  and  Mrs. 
Edgerton,  Van  Tromp  and  Miss  Van 
Tromp  formed  the  basis  for  an  ex- 
periment that  might  produce  either 
a  perfume  or  an  explosion. 

What  the  result  would  have  been 
had  Caroline's  effort  not  been  ham- 
pered by  a  soul-transposition  that 
made  many  things  awkward  to  us  that 
were  unobserved  by  our  guests,  I  can- 
not say.  A  large  portion  of  the  func- 
tion, especially  its  earlier  stages,  is 
a  blur  and  a  buzz  in  my  memory.  It 
had  been  like  this  from  the  first, 
whenever  I  had  come  into  the  butler's 
sphere  of  influence.  Van  Tromp  and 
Edgerton  were  not  especially  terrify- 
ing. I  knew  their  limitations.  But 
Jones  impressed  me  as  a  mystery, 
concealing  in  a  wooden  exterior  most 
frightful  possibilities  for  mischief.  I 
did  not  fully  recover  my  self-control, 
if  such  it  could  be  called,  until  after 
the  fish  had  been  served.  By  that 
time  the  situation  in  the  dining-room 
was  about  as  follows  : 

Caroline,  playing  the  rôle  of  host, 
was  doing  nicely,  but  was,  I  feared, 
inclined  to  over-act  the  part  a  bit. 
Little  Van  Tromp,  a  blue-eyed,  insig- 
nificant-looking man,  with  a  tender 
mustache,  pointed  blond  beard  and 
too  much  hair  on  his  head,  was  low- 
spirited  and  inclined  to  wander  in  his 


talk.  He  would  glance  at  my  cor- 
sage, and  then  cast  a  reproachful, 
languishing  glance  at  Caroline's  eyes, 
into  which  I  found  it  possible,  now 
and  then,  to  throw  an  expression  of 
coquetry  that  revived  the  poet's 
drooping  spirits  for  a  time.  Mrs. 
Edgerton,  a  handsome  mondaine,  was 
always  self-poised,  animated  and 
self-satisfied.  Miss  Van  Tromp,  un- 
like her  sister,  Mrs.  Taunton,  was 
petite,  vivacious  and  rather  pretty, 
but  somewhat  in  awe  of  her  brother's 
genius.  Edgerton  was  a  typical  New 
Yorker  of  the  prosperous  type,  pos- 
sessing blood,  breeding  and  a  pleasing 
exterior. 

Mrs.  Edgerton  thought  that  I  looked 
somewhat  fagged. 

"  I've  had  such  a  busy  day,  don't 
you  know — ah — my  dear,  "  I  explained, 
glancing  at  my  face  across  the  table, 
and  flushing  at  the  gleam  of  merri- 
ment that  Caroline  flashed  at  me  from 
my  eyes. 

"  You  and  Mrs.  Edgerton  really  do 
too  much,"  commented  Edgerton, 
politely.  "We  are  apt  to  underesti- 
mate a  woman's  cares  and  burdens, 
Reggie,"  he  added,  addressing  Caro- 
line. 

44  Indeed  we  are,"  Caroline  asserted, 
readily,  in  my  deep  voice.  "I'm  in- 
clined to  think,  Edgerton,"  she  con- 
tinued, giving  a  splendid  imitation  of 
my  most  impressive  manner,  "that 
we  do  scant  justice  to  our  wives, 
while  we  are  forever  harping  upon 
our  own  importance.  " 

"Hear!  hear!"  cried  little  Van 
Tromp,  playfully.  I  manfully  re- 
sisted an  inclination  to  hurl  a  wine- 
glass at  his  too  picturesque  head. 

Mrs.  Edgerton  smiled  at  me.  * 4  What 
has  happened  to  Mr.  Stevens,  Caro- 
line?" she  cried,  jocosely.  "  Unless 
my  memory  is  at  fault,  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  you  and  I  are  *  long  on 
leisure  and  short  on  work.  '  " 

44 An  epigram!"  piped  the  poet, 
rolling  his  eyes  in  exaggerated  rap- 
ture. 

44  Did  I  ever  make  that  remark?"  I 
heard  my  voice  asking  in  surprise. 
44  I'm  afraid,  Mrs.  Edgerton,  that  you 
have   misrepresented   the   source    of 
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what  Mr.  Van  Tromp  has  mistaken 
for  an  epigram.  It  sounds  to  me, 
who  never  said  it,  more  like  a  Wall 
street  bull.  " 

41  I  can't  bear  that,"  I  ventured,  in 
Caroline's  merriest  tones,  and  Miss 
Van  Tromp  giggled. 

"The  point  at  issue,  as  I  under- 
stand it,"  began  Edgerton,  genially, 
"  is  whether  Reggie  is  making  a  con- 
fession. Did  you  cry  'Peccavi!'  old 
man?" 

44  You  are  as  great  a  sinner  in  this 
matter  as  I  am,"  answered  Caroline, 
seriously,  looking  at  Edgerton.  4  4  H  ow 
often  have  I  heard  you  complain  of 
overwork,  my  dear  fellow!  They 
were  saying  at  the  club  this  afternoon 
that  you  seldom  reached  there  before 
four  o'clock.  " 

A  flush  came  into  Edgerton's  face, 
and  Mrs.  Edgerton  laughed  aloud. 

44  Betrayed!  betrayed!"  she  ex- 
claimed, gleefully.  44  Reggie  has  de- 
serted you,  hubbie  dear." 

44  This  is  absolutely  shocking!" 
cried  Miss  Van  Tromp.  "I  shall 
never  marry.  " 

44  Let  us  change  the  subject,"  I 
suggested,  suppressing  a  shudder  as 
Jones  glided  past  me.  (<We  have 
become  a  horrible  warning  to  our 
two  unmarried  guests — ah — Regi- 
nald." 

44 1  am  not  easily  frightened,  Mrs. 
Stevens,"  the  poet  dared  to  say,  look- 
ing at  me  courageously. 

44  Discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
bachelorhood,"  I  retorted,  and  Van 
Romeo  collapsed  at  once. 

44 1  am  so  excited  at  the  prospect  of 
meeting  Yamama,"  said  Mrs.  Edger- 
ton, presently.  4<  He  says  such  won- 
derful things!" 

44  And  does  'em,  too,"  I  murmured, 
under  my  breath,  and  flashing  a  glance 
at  my  smiling  face  across  the  table. 

44  What  does  he  say?"  asked  Miss 
Van  Tromp,  with  youthful  curiosity. 

44 Oh,  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you," 
protested  Mrs.  Edgerton,  and  then 
began  :  44  He  says  that  poetry  suffices  ; 
thai  he  cannot  understand  why  prose 
was  invented." 

44  Hear!  hear!"  cried  little  Van 
Tromp,  with  enthusiasm. 


44  He  abhors  egotism.  Intellectual 
self-satisfaction  is  hideous,  he  says.  " 

44  He  ought  to  know,"  I  exclaimed, 
and  Caroline  had  the  audacity  to  laugh. 

44  Go  on,  Mrs.  Edgerton,"  cried 
the  Van  Tromps  with  one  voice. 

44  Yamama  tells  us  that  our  Western 
world  is  not  only  self-satisfied,  but 
ignorant.  We  are  contented  with 
half-truths.  Science  makes  a  discov- 
ery, as  it  imagines,  and,  behold  !  it  is 
something  that  the  East  has  known 
for  ages.  " 

44  But  how  about  the  famine  in  In- 
dia?" asked  Edgerton,  argumenta- 
tively.  44If  they  know  so  much, 
these  Eastern  wise  men,  why  don't 
they  make  grain  grow  in  a  dry  sea- 
son? They  are  great  frauds,  eh, 
Reggie?" 

4  4 1  don't  agree  with  you,  Edgerton,  " 
I  heard  my  voice  in  answer.  44  You 
fail  to  get  their  point  of  view.  " 

44  Betrayed  again,  Edgerton," 
laughed  the  poet. 

44  What's  their  point  of  view?" 
grumbled  Edgerton,  casting  a  glance 
of  surprise  at  Caroline. 

44  If  you  believed  in  reincarnation," 
explained  my  wife,  in  my  somewhat 
overbearing  manner,  44you  would 
look  upon  death  as  merely  a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  higher  existence.  A  fam- 
ine, don't  you  see,  helps  a  large 
number  of  souls  up  the  spiral." 

*'  Mr.  Stevens  has  become  a  theos- 
ophist,"  cried  Mrs.  Edgerton,  in  ex- 
aggerated amazement. 

44  How  perfectly  lovely,"  com- 
mented Miss  Van  Tromp,  somewhat 
irrelevantly.  I  saw  Jones  pouring 
wine  at  the  poet's  corner,  and  I 
thought  that  his  hand  trembled.  I'm 
sure  that  my  voice  was  unsteady  as  I 
remarked  : 

44  But — ah — Reginald,  what  about 
snakes  and — ah — frogs?  Starvation 
is  bad  enough,  but  you  aren't  going 
up  a  spiral  if  you  are  changed  into 
something  that  squirms  and  crawls." 

44  It's  not  like  climbing  a  ladder," 
answered  my  voice,  authoritatively. 
44  You  may  go  down,  now  and  then, 
but  as  the  ages  pass  the  general  trend 
is  upward." 

44  It's  awfully  interesting,"  reflected 
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Miss  Van  Tromp,  aloud.  "But  how 
is  it  done?" 

"  It  isn't  done!"  exclaimed  Edger- 
ton,  almost  angrily,  "it's  only  half- 
baked.  Of  all  the  absurd  nonsense 
that  is  talked  this  Oriental  mysticism 
is  the  worst.  That's  why  I  was  glad 
to  get  this  man  Yamama  to  come 
here  this  evening.  I  want  to  prove 
to  Mrs.  Edgerton  that  he's  just  about 
as  significant  as  a  Bab  ballad.  " 

"  Do  you  think  that  Yamama  will 
be  inclined  to  do — ah — stunts,  Mr. 
Edgerton?"  I  faltered,  catching  the 
butler's  eye  and  wondering  why  Caro- 
line's toes  got  cold  so  easily. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  stunts,  my 
dear?"  Caroline  asked,  using  my 
voice,  rather  sternly.  "  Yamama,  I 
imagine,  would  not  understand  the 
word.     He  is  not  here  to  play  tricks." 

"What  is  he  here  for — ah — my 
dear?"  I  asked,  in  a  falsetto  that  was 
too  shrill  to  be  good  form.  Mrs. 
Edgerton  looked  annoyed,  and 
Edgerton  said,  half-apologetically  : 

"Really,  Mrs.  Stevens,  I  thought 
that  you  would  be  glad  to  have 
Yamama  come  to  us  to-night. 
Frankly,  I  wanted  to  make  a  closer 
study  of  the  man,  and  your  husband 
assured  me  that  it  would  be  pleasing 
to  you  to  have  him  here." 

"Don't  think  me  inhospitable  and 
ungrateful,  Mr.  Edgerton,"  I  began, 
in  Caroline's  smoothest  manner.  "  I 
shall  enjoy  meeting  Yamama,  of 
course.  But  do  you  really  think  that 
a  man  who  prefers  poetry  to  prose 
can  be  trusted?" 

Van  Tromp  gasped  and  glanced  fur- 
tively at  Caroline.  The  latter  raised 
her  wine-glass,  smiled  at  me  gaily, 
and  I  heard  my  voice  crying: 

"Here's  to  you,  my  dear,  good  as 
you  are!" 

"What  are  you  staring  at,  Jones?" 
I  asked,  angrily,  turning  sharply  to- 
ward the  butler.  He  continued  his 
task  of  serving  the  course  without 
noticing  my  reproof.  My  wife  and 
guests  were  gazing  at  me  in  surprise. 

"A  toast!  A  toast!"  cried  little 
Van  Tromp,  almost  hysterically. 

Edgerton  laughed  aloud.  "  Let  us 
drink  to  the   mysterious    East,"    he 


suggested,  like  one  who  bore  an  olive 
branch  in  his  hand. 

"  To  the  secrets  of  the  Orient  and 
Yamama!"  amended  Caroline,  show- 
ing my  teeth  to  me  in  a  cruel  smile. 

"  Yamama!  Yamama!"  murmured 
my  guests. 

As  we  sipped  our  wine  I  glanced  at 
Jones.  There  was  a  flush  on  his 
phlegmatic  face,  but  he  appeared  to 
be  paying  no  attention  to  anything 
but  his  duties. 


XII 

Then  dimness  passed  upon  me,  and  that 

song 
Was  sounding  o'er  me  when  I  woke 
To  be  a  pilgrim  on  the  nether  earth. 

— Dean  Al/ord. 

On  our  return  to  the  drawing-room 
I  found  myself  annoyed  by  the  atten- 
tions of  little  Van  Tromp  and  ap- 
palled by  the  imminent  advent  of 
Yamama.  A  new  and  most  distress- 
ing dread  had  crept  into  my  errant 
soul.  I  had  begun  to  think  that  I 
should  come  to  hate  my  wife,  unless 
she  altered  at  once  her  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. The  fear  was  upon  me  that 
she  had  enjoyed  the  day's  experience 
sufficiently  to  tempt  her  to  make  ex- 
isting conditions  permanent.  Angry 
as  I  was  with  her,  I  realized  that 
diplomacy  was  a  better  tool  at  present 
than  denunciation. 

"I  must  speak  to  her  at  once,"  I 
mused  aloud,  glancing  at  my  manly, 
patrician,  well-groomed  outward  seem- 
ing as  Caroline  stood  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  chatting  with  Miss 
Van  Tromp  and  the  Edgertons.  An 
exclamation  beside  me  convinced  me 
that  little  Van  Tromp  was  very  wide- 
awake. 

"Shall  I  take  you  to  her,  Mrs. 
Stevens?  There  is  no  sacrifice  that  I 
would  not  make  for  you.  You  would 
go  to  Mrs.  Edgerton?" 

"  Mrs.  Edgerton?"  I  exclaimed, 
somewhat  dazed  for  the  moment. 
"No;  I  was  referring  to — ah— Regi- 
nald. Tell  him  I  want  to  see  him, 
will  you,  old  -man?  These  infernal 
skirts  are  such  a  nuisance  !"  * 
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The  poet's  eloquent  eyes  recalled 
me  to  my  senses.  He  was  gazing  at 
me  in  amazement,  evidently  wonder- 
ing if  I  had  drunk  too  deep  a  toast  to 
Yamama. 

"What  a  pitiable  fate  is  mine!" 
murmured  Van  Romeo,  gloomily.  "  I 
have  been  dreaming  of  this  moment 
for  days,  and,  lo!  you  destroy  my 
happiness  by  a  word.  Chasing  a  rain- 
bow is  so  much  more  delightful  than 
summoning  your  lesser  half!" 

"Lesser  half,  indeed!"  I  could  not 
refrain  from  saying,  bitterly.  "My 
three-quarters,  or  more.  Look  here, 
Van  Tromp,  if  you  don't  move  more 
rapidly  I  shall  read  those  silly  verses 
of  yours  to  Yamama  when  he  arrives, 
and  he'll  turn  you  into  a  green-and- 
yellow  parrot.  Good  heavens,  man, 
it's  too  late  !     There  he  is  !" 

Unannounced  and  unattended,  Ya- 
mama glided  into  the  drawing-room. 
I  recognized  him  at  a  glance  and  Car- 
oline's bosom  heaved  with  a  conflict 
of  emotions.  Little  Van  Tromp  had 
jumped  to  his  feet. 

44  Isn't  he  stunning?"  he  exclaimed, 
most  unpoetically. 

Yamama  was,  indeed,  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  His  light-brown  complexion, 
dark,  brilliant  eyes  and  gorgeous  cos- 
tume made  a  picture  that  gave  an 
Oriental  splendor  to  our  drawing- 
room.  He  stood  motionless  for  a 
moment,  half-way  between  Caroline 
and  me.  Suddenly  it  flashed  upon 
me  that  I  had  a  duty  to  perform. 
Caroline  and  I  reached  Yamama  at 
the  same  time. 

44  It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  come  to 
us,"  I  heard  Caroline  saying  to  the 
adept.  "Mrs.  Stevens  was  overjoyed 
to  hear  that  you  had  consented  to 
honor  us.  " 

Yamama's  black,  fathomless  eyes 
smiled  at  me,  like  deep,  dark  pools 
touched  by  sunshine.  A  chill  ran 
through  me,  but  I  found  strength  to 
say,  falteringly: 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Mr. — ah — Ya- 
mama. We're  so  interested — ah — 
Reginald  and  I — in  Bhesotericud- 
dhism  !  Glad  to  see  you  !  Aren't  we — 
ah— Reggie?" 

I  suspected  that  Caroline  chuckled 


behind  my  beard.  I  am  sure  that  the 
smile  in  Yamama's  eyes  deepened. 

We  had  grouped  ourselves  around 
the  adept,  who  stood  calm,  pictur- 
esque, silent,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  ;  the  majesty  and  mystery  of  the 
brooding  East  seeming  to  fill  the  uni- 
verse of  a  sudden.  It  was  as  if  some 
priceless  Oriental  rug  had  become  on 
the  instant  not  merely  an  ornament, 
but  a  creation  of  infinite  psychical 
significance. 

"Doesn't  he  talk?"  Edgerton  whis- 
pered to  me,  and  I  glanced  at  him 
reprovingly.  Mrs.  Edgerton  was  gaz- 
ing, awestruck,  at  Yamama.  Pres- 
ently the  adept  spoke,  in  a  voice  that 
drove  from  my  fevered  mind  all 
thoughts  of  frogs,  snakes  and  tadpoles. 

44  Man  is  composed  of  seven  princi- 
ples, a  unit,  but  capable  of  partial 
separation.  " 

44  Well,  rather!"  I  could  not  refrain 
from  saying,  but  Yamama  ignored 
my  rudeness.  He  went  on  impres- 
sively, while  the  group  surrounding 
him  listened  eagerly,  fascinated  by 
his  appearance  and  manner. 

44  The  evolutionary  process  demands 
a  number  of  planets,  corresponding  to 
the  seven  principles.  On  each  of 
these  planets  a  long  series  of  lives  is 
required  before  a  full  circuit  is  made.  " 

44  How  wildly  exciting!"  cried  Miss 
Van  Tromp.  Yamama  smiled  indul- 
gently.    Then  he  said: 

44  Before  reaching  the  perfection  at- 
tainable, every  soul  must  pass  through 
many  minor  circuits.  We  are  said  to 
be  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  circuit  of 
our  fourth  round,  and  the  evolution 
of  this  fifth  circuit  began  about  a 
million  years  ago." 

44  It  knocks  the  Ferris  Wheel  silly," 
I  overheard  Edgerton  mutter  to  him- 
self, and  I  felt  an  unaccountable  anger 
at  his  flippancy. 

44 1  should  so  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion," faltered  Miss  Van  Tromp,  and 
Yamama  bowed  his  inspired  head  re- 
signedly. 

44  How  soon  do  we  come  back  after 
we  die?" 

44  When  a  man  dies,"  answered  the 
adept,  in  his  low,  soft,  musical  voice, 
44  his  ego  holds  the    impetus  of  his 
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earthly  desires  until  they  are  purged 
away  from  that  higher  self,  which 
then  passes  into  a  spiritual  state,  when 
all  the  psychic  and  spiritual  forces  it 
has  generated  during  the  earthly  life 
are  unfolded.  It  progresses  on  those 
planes  until  the  dormant  physical  im- 
pulses assert  themselves  and  curve 
the  soul  around  to  another  incarna- 
tion, whbse  form  is  the  resultant  of 
the  earlier  lives.  " 

"  That's  easy,"  muttered  Edgerton, 
at  my  shoulder. 

'  Tve  often  felt  that  way,  "exclaimed 
Van  Tromp,  gazing  ecstatically  at 
Yamama. 

"  Are  you  making  converts?"  asked 
Mrs.  Edgerton. 

A  haughty  smile,  dark-red  streaked 
with  white  against  a  brown  back- 
ground, the  whole  lighted  by  two 
eyes  of  marvelous  power,  met  our 
gaze. 

"  Only  by  soul  itself  is  soul  per- 
ceived," answered  Yamama,  some- 
what irrelevantly,  I  thought. 

"  You're  out,  my  dear,"  whispered 
Edgerton,  playfully,  to  his  wife. 

"  May  I  trouble  you,  my  dear  sir," 
began  Van  Tromp,  pompously — "  may 
I  trouble  you  to  explain  to  a  mind 
darkened  by  Occidental  erudition  why 
it  is  that  the  West  is  so  blind  to  the 
mighty  truths  that  you  teach?" 

"That's  a  touchdown,"  muttered 
Edgerton. 

Yamama  gazed  fixedly  at  the  poet 
for  a  time.     Then  he  said  : 

"The  West  is  not  blind  to  the 
mighty  truths  of  which  you  speak. 
You  only  imagine  that  you  do  not  see 
them.  Your  great  thinkers  have 
taught  what  we  teach.  Schopen- 
hauer, Lessing,  Hegel,  Leibnitz, 
Herder,  Fichte  the  younger,  are  with 
us.  Your  great  poets  sing  the  eternal 
verities.  It  is  nothing  new,  that 
which  I  bring  to  you  from  the  East." 

"  Is  there — ah — any  reason  to  fear," 
I  dared  to  ask,  "  that  when  we — ah — 
change  around  again — I  mean — ah — 
get  reincarnated,  you  see,  that  we  be- 
come— ah — frogs  or — or  snakes — that 
is,  if  we  don't — ah — so  to  speak,  stay 
put?" 

My    voice    had     been     gradually 


ascending  Caroline's  scale  until  it  hit 
the  interrogation  mark  in  a  sharp  fal- 
setto. As  Yamama's  eyes  met  mine  I 
thought  for  an  instant  that  I  had  been 
struck  by  lightning.  What  his  strange 
glance — cutting  through  me  until  I 
knew  that  I  had  no  secrets  left- 
meant  I  had  no  way  of  determining. 
I  was  like  a  rabbit  fascinated  by  an 
anaconda. 

"There  is  salvation  for  him  whose 
self  disappears  before  truth,  whose 
will  is  bent  upon  what  he  ought  to  do, 
whose  sole  desire  is  the  performance 
of  his  duty.  The  root  of  all  evil  is 
ignorance."  Thus  spake  Yamama, 
whether  in  answer  to  my  question  I 
could  not  decide. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  love 
of  money?"  asked  Edgerton,  in  an 
unconventional  tone  of  voice.  His 
bump  of  reverence  is  not  well  devel- 
oped. 

"  'Tis  but  a  small  part  of  the  ignor- 
ance that  enfolds  you  like  a  worthless 
garment,"  answered  the  adept,  coldly. 

"  That's  one  on  me,  "  I  heard  Edger- 
ton mutter,  while  Mrs.  Edgerton 
laughed  softly. 

"The  Enlightened  One,"  went  on 
Yamama,  literally  in  a  brown  study, 
"saw  the  four  noble  truths  which 
point  out  the  path  that  leads  to 
Nirvana  or  the  extinction  of  self.  " 

"Good  eye!"  murmured  Edgerton, 
and  his  wife  whispered  "  Hush!" 

As  I  glanced  at  Caroline  I  saw  that 
my  face  had  undergone  a  change. 
She  was  watching  the  adept  with  my 
eyes,  but  the  expression  on  my  counte- 
nance was  wholly  her  own. 

"The  attainment  of  truth,"  contin- 
ued Yamama,  "is  possible  only  when 
self  is  recognized  as  an  illusion. 
Righteousness  can  be  practiced  only 
when  we  have  freed  our  mind  from 
the  passion  of  egotism.  Perfect  peace 
can  dwell  only  where  all  vanity  has 
disappeared.  " 

"I've  known  that  for  years,"  ex- 
claimed Van  Tromp,  brushing  his 
hair  back  from  his  forehead  in  a  self- 
conscious  way. 

I  had  begun  to  feel  faint. 

"Won't  you  be  seated — ah — Mr. 
Yamama?"   I  asked,  hoping  that  he 
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would  observe  my  indisposition. 
Even  as  I  spoke,  I  lost  sight  of  him. 
The  lights  went  out  of  a  sudden,  and 
a  sharp,  exquisite  pain  shot  through 
me.  I  was  surrounded  by  a  fathom- 
less gloom,  as  if  the  universe  had 
turned  black  at  a  word.  I  was  con- 
scious, but  seemingly  alone  in  a  dark 
void.  For  a  moment  only  was  I  cog- 
nizant of  self.  Then  there  came  a 
flash  of  dazzling  light,  and  I  knew  no 
more. 

My  testimony  is  at  an  end.  A  week 
has  passed  since  Caroline  and  I  awoke 
one  morning  to  find  our  souls  trans- 
posed. We  are  still  confined  to  our 
rooms,  suffering,  our  physician  tells 
us,  from  acute  nervous  prostration. 
But  "  Richard's  himself  again!" 
When  we  recovered  our  senses — for 
Caroline  had  fainted  at  the  moment 
when  Yamama  disappeared  from  my 
sight — we  found  ourselves  restored  to 
our  respective  bodies  ;  but  the  shock 
of  our  psychical  interchange  had  left 
us  physically  weak  and  depressed. 

I  have  not  yet  had  the  energy  to 
compare  notes  with  Caroline  in  regard 
to  our  uncanny  experiences.  But, 
fearing  that  my  memory  might  play 


me  false,  I  have  relieved  the  tedium 
of  my  convalescence  by  jotting  down 
the  foregoing  presentment,  in  the 
hope,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the 
data  may  prove  of  interest  to  minds 
more  erudite  than  mine  and  my  wife's. 

Jenkins  has  returned  from  Hoboken 
— or  wherever  he  went — and  I  have 
had  him  remove  my  beard.  It  had 
become  a  horror  to  me.  Suzanne  is 
very  attentive  to  Caroline,  and  seems 
to  have  recovered  her  spirits. 

One  significant  fact  I  have  reserved 
for  the  last.  It  has  caused  me  much 
uneasiness,  not  unmingled  with  a 
sense  of  relief.  Jones  has  not  been 
seen  since  the  night  of  our  weird  din- 
ner-party. No  trace  of  him  has  been 
found.  I  have  advertised  for  a  butler, 
but  have  not  yet  received  an  applica- 
tion that  appealed  to  me  in  my  present 
supersensitive  condition.  What  I 
want  is  a  butler  as  unlike  Jones  as 
possible.  Unfortunatety,  he  was  a 
pattern  of  his  kind.  But  I  hate  the 
very  thought  of  him,  and  so  I  shall 
drop  my  pen  at  this  point  and  watch 
Suzanne  and  Caroline  through  the 
open  door.  I  think  I  shall  try  to  get 
down  to  the  club  to-morrow  to  see  the 
boys. 
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A    DIFFICULT    PLAY 

THE  new  pupil  had  intelligently  played  and  counted  two  lines  of  whole- 
notes  and  half -notes.  Then  she  looked  in  despair  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  where  some  innocent  quarter-notes  were  corraled,  sighing:  "  Oh,  dear, 
I'll  never  be  able  to  play  those  golf-sticks!" 
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STEPS    IN    ART 

DABBERTON — I'm  to  paint  Narcissus  Noodletop's  $1,000  dog. 
Spreader — How  does  that  happen? 
Dabberton — Oh,  he  tried  me  on  his  own  portrait,  and  liked  it  first-rate. 
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POETA  NON   FIT 

IN  Thessaly!     In  Thessaly! 
Four  antique  hills  look  down  on  me; 
No  other  place  in  any  nation 
Is  quite  so  fit  for  inspiration! 

By  Ossa's  crusted  ridge  I  sit, 
Or  to  Larissa,  smiling,  flit, 
Or  scale  the  height  of  Pelion  airy, 
Armed  with  a  classic  dictionary. 

But  lo,  the  willing  pad  in  hand 

Ne'er  fills  with  novel  verse  well-scanned; 

Howe'er  I  strain  my  brain  of  iron, 

I  only  plagiarize  from  Byron. 

Anon  I  climb  Olympus'  mount, 
To  tap  its  world-notorious  fount, 
Well  minded,  ere  'tis  time  for  dinner, 
To  finish  a  poetic  winner! 

They  said  locality  inspired, 
But  with  no  poesy  I'm  fired; 
They  only  jabbered  hocus  pocus, 
There's  naught  divine  about  a  locus. 

And,  as  I  scan  the  ^Egean  Sea, 
My  thoughts  turn  to  gastronomy, 
And  while  descending  from  Olympus, 
I  trust,  at  supper,  that  they'll  shrimp  us. 

l'envoi 

For  what  are  pads  without  a  mind? 
But  mere  encumbrances,  I  find, 
And  mental  pabulum  is  shoddy 
Compared  to  that  which  feeds  the  body. 

C.  F.  R. 
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SAGACIOUS    PRECAUTION 

R.  WILEY — It  is  reported  around  that  I  am  engaged  to  the  widow. 

Miss  Innocence — Have  you  denied  it? 
Mr.  Wiley — Of  course  not.     I  don't  want  to  have  to  marry  her. 
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By  Willis  B.  Hawkins 


A  DOCTRINAL   CHAPTER 

IN  WHICH  A  MAN  LIES  DOWN,  RISES  TO 
HIS  ELBOW,  SITS  UP,  STANDS  UP  AND, 
MEANWHILE,    TALKS 

THERE  were  entertaining  books 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Thurston's  New  York  home. 
There  was  also  a  big,  broad,  com- 
fortable leather  lounge.  These  in- 
vited Edward  Landor.  As  he  en- 
tered the  room  he  discovered  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Thurston,  seated  at  what  a 
furniture  advertisement  would  call 
her  escritoire. 

44  Pardon  me,  Blanche."  He  turned 
back. 

"  Don't  go,  Ned.  I  am  only  scrib- 
bling regrets  to  a  luncheon."  She 
pressed  a  blotter  on  the  writing  and 
left  it  there.  "  I  want  to  talk  with 
you." 

44  Nothing 
said  he.  44 1 
ing. 

44  You  are  grumpy  every  morning.  " 

44 Yes;  I  smoke  too  much."  He 
took  a  cigarette  from  his  case. 

44  And  therefore?" 

44 1  am  going  to  quit — "he  ticked  a 
match  on  his  heel — 44next  New 
Year." 

44  Next  doomsday!" 

44  No;  I  may  take  to  smoking  again 
on  that  day.  " 

44  Weakling!  You  will  never  quit. 
You  haven't  the  stamina.  If  ever 
a  man  needed  a  wife  to  look  after 
him " 

Edward  laughed.  "  Blanche,  you 
are  a  genius.  You  glide  from  any 
other  topic  to  that  one  as  smoothly 
and  as  swiftly  as  Milton's  angel  fell." 


momentous,    I    hope," 
am  grumpy  this  morn- 


He  stretched  himself  luxuriously  on 
the  yielding  lounge.  "  But,"  he  con- 
tinued, 44  we  may  as  well  have  it  out 
here  and  now.  Know,  then,  my  dear 
sister,  and  know  all  men  by  these 
presents,  that  I,  Edward  Vanalstine 
Landor,  shall  never  marry." 

44  And  why?" 

44  Because  I  shall  never  find  an 
available  woman  who  would  meet 
my  requirements." 

44  What  kind  of  a  woman  does  my 
very  fastidious  lordling  demand?" 

44  A  slave,  an  absolute  slave." 

44  Gracious!  I  fear  my  brother  ab- 
sorbed queer  notions  in  the  Orient." 

Edward  smiled  lazily  through  a 
dense  cloud  of  smoke  that  seemed  to 
exude  in  a  reluctant  way  from  every 
pore  of  his  face  and  hung  in  graceful 
circles  about  his  head;  for  he  was 
none  of  your  busy  smokers  that  puff, 
puff,  puff,  blow,  blow,  blow  as  if  im- 
patient to  be  rid  of  the  clinging  spirit 
of  sweet  Mistress  Nicotine.  Besides, 
he  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
smite  the  delicate  lady  with  a  blasting 
breath. 

44  No,  Blanche;  there  is  nothing 
Oriental  about  it.  I  do  not  want  a 
prisoner — a  creature  that  must  be  kept 
behind  bolts  and  bars.  I  want  a 
woman  with  a  soul  so  glorious  that 
she  would  dig  her  heart  out  with  her 
finger-nails  rather  than  submit  to  such 
bondage;  a  woman  with  a  spirit  so 
free  and  a  nature  so  deep  that  neither 
hope  of  reward  nor  fear  of  punish- 
ment could  subjugate  her.  I  want  a 
wildcat,  a  tigress,  all  moods  and  claws 
and  velvet  paws.  " 

44  And  you  wish  to  tame  your  wild- 
cat in  your  own  selfish  way,  I  sup- 
pose?" 
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"  Never!  She  must  be  untamable. 
She  must  be  a  constant  menace  to  me 
and  remain  forever  a  puzzle." 

"  You  are  becoming  amusing,  Ned. 
Pray,  how  do  you  hope  to  enslave  this 
untamable  thing?" 

"  By  meeting  her,  mood  for  mood, 
with  superior  force.  When  she  showed 
her  claws  I  would  —  well,  I  have 
seen  Tabby  calmly  hold  a  refractory 
kitten  by  the  nape  and  let  it  claw 
the  air  to  its  heart's  content;  and 
Tabby  knows  a  thing  or  two  about 
unruly  kittens.  When  she  came  to 
me  in  purring  mood  I  should  meet 
her  with  a  tenderness  that  would 
make  her  vow,  upon  my  breast,  never, 
never,  never  more  to  be  wild  and  un- 
manageable. Next  day  she  might  be 
a  devil  again.  No  matter  ;  she  should 
find  a  greater  devil  on  guard  over  her. 
I  want  a  wife  who  can't  be  neglected  ; 
who  requires  all  my  thought,  all  my 
strength,  physical,  mental  and  spirit- 
ual ;  one  that  I  can  dominate,  not  as 
an  easy  matter,  of  course,  but  only 
because  I  exert  my  every  faculty  to 
reign  over  her;  one  who  acknowl- 
edges defeat  to-day  and  renews  the 
attack  to-morrow,  who  must  be  mas- 
tered every  day,  every  hour,  all  the 
time — and  always  in  some  unexpected 
way.  Such  a  woman  would  make  life 
a  living  actuality,  a  perpetual  tangling 
and  untangling  of  the  skein,  a  delight- 
ful state  of  surprises,  a  Summer  and  a 
Winter  of  unpredictable  sunshine  and 
snowstorm,  tornado  and  calm,  deluge 
and  rainbow.  There  is  a  place  on  the 
Pacific  coast  where,  they  say,  the  mer- 
cury does  not  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  year  vary  ten  degrees  from  tem- 
perate. Think  of  weather  so  tediously 
even  that  it  cannot  serve  as  a  topic  for 
conversation!  I  wouldn't  live  there 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  California. 
No  more  do  I  want  one  of  your  nice, 
discreet  young  ladies,  trainable  or 
prudently  trained  to  a  dead  level — a 
dead  level — a  dead  level.  There  !  As 
a  Coopered  Indian  would  say,  I  have 
spoken.  " 

"  So,  you  would  enjoy  the  sensation 
of  never  knowing  whether  your  wife 
loved  you?"   Mrs.  Thurston  asked. 

Edward  raised  himself  to  his  elbow. 


"That  is  the  one  thing  I  should  al- 
ways know.  Such  a  woman  would  be 
as  true  as  the  immutable  law  that  con- 
trolled her  love.  She  would  be  all  or 
nothing  to  me.  I  could  not  guess 
what  her  mood  would  be,  but  I  should 
know  it  was  a  mood  of  love.  I  should 
not  know  what  she  would  say  to  me, 
but  I  could  wager  my  everlasting  ex- 
istence on  what  she  would  say  to  an- 
other man.  It  is  your  cultivated  hot- 
house girl — your  calm,  calculating, 
'  prudent  '  creature — who  can  go  down 
a  line  of  men,  embracing  each  and 
winking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  fel- 
low beyond." 

"And  you  flatter  yourself  that 
no  other  man  could  win  her  from 
you?" 

" 1  make  no  such  foolish  boast.  I 
know  only  that  he  could  not  do  it 
meanly.  She  would  prevent  that. 
A  greater  master  than  I  might  come 
along;  and  if  he  did,  she  would  be  all 
to  him  and  nothing  to  me.  She 
would  be  more  his  slave  than  she  had 
ever  been  mine.     That  is  all.  " 

"I  don't  like  that  word  *  slave,'" 
said  Mrs.  Thurston.  "  A  woman  may 
look  up  to  a  man  and  respect  him, 
but " 

"Respect  be  damned! — beg  par- 
don, Blanche — respect  be  hanged 
(which  is  the  same  thing  in  a  pink 
domino)!  I  don't  want  a  wife's  re- 
spect. I  want  her  love,  her  adora- 
tion, her  worship.  I  must  be  her 
master,  her  idol,  her  religion.  What 
is  respect?  Tom  is  old;  we  respect 
his  years.  Dick  is  a  giant;  we  re- 
spect his  strength.  Harry  is  a  scholar  ; 
we  respect  his  learning.  I  want  my 
wife  to  search  higher  for  something 
to  look  up  to.  She  must  feel  that  the 
soul  which  has  grasped  hers  is  the 
soul  of  a  god,  the  omnipotent  soul  of 
her  god  !  I  want  her  to  tremble  with 
unfathomable  emotions  when  she  feels 
my  presence.  I  want  her  to  start 
when  I  summon  her — start  with  that 
instinct  of  obedience  that  is  the  one 
precious  belonging  of  the  true-born 
slave — start  and  stop — hesitate,  rebel, 
writhe,  struggle  with  all  her  might 
against  the  magic  spell,  and,  at  last, 
rush,  laughing,  praying,  weeping,  in 
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unspeakable  joy,  to  the  arms  of  her 
recognized  owner." 

"Ned,"  said  Mrs.  Thurston,  excit- 
edly, "you're  a  perfect  brute." 

44  You  flatter  me,  sister.  I  am  far 
from  perfect." 

"  You  are  a  brute;  nothing  less." 

"  Discriminate,  Blanche.  There  is 
a  wondrous  difference  in  brutes. 
Now,  I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  being 
a  jolly  old  lion,  lording  it  over  the 
jungle.  But  please  don't  say  I  am  a 
nice,  quiet,  domestic  brute.  Don't 
offer  me  at  society's  auction-block  as 
a  patient,  halter-broke  donkey  or  a 
steady,  jogging  plug,  safe  for  a  lady 
to  drive." 

Mrs.  Thurston  closed  the  door  be- 
tween the  library  and  the  adjoining 
room  where  her  two  little  daughters 
were  playing  with  Barbara  Kent.  "At 
least,  I  will  not  have  the  children  hear 
any  more  of  your  dreadful  doctrine.  " 

44  It  might  put  something  real  into 
their  heads — eh,  Blanche? — and  pre- 
vent you  from  making  «suitable 
matches  for  them.  By  the  way, 
I  suppose  you  have  picked  out  a 
proper  husband  for  Barbara?  She 
must  be  as  much  as  fifteen,  and  has 
been  with  you  more  than  a  month." 

44  Am  I  so  eager  a  match-maker?" 

44  Eager?  My  dear  sister,  you  are 
voracious,  ravenous.  You  go  at 
match-making  as  a  famished  wolf 
goes  at  a  lamb  in  the  fence-corner." 

44  An  instance,  please." 

44  Well,  my  case,  for  instance,"  Ed- 
ward responded.  "  Ever  since  you 
made  your  own  *  brilliant'  alliance 
you  have  worked  eight  days  a  week  to 
drag  me  into  an  equally  brilliant  one.  " 

" 1  have  done  nothing  but  for  your 
good,  and  if  you  had  listened  to  my 
counsel  you  might  have  been " 

"  I  might  have  been  as  miserable  as 
you  are." 

"Edward!" 

"  Come,  Blanche,  no  theatrics  now  ! 
Let's  put  away  tomfoolery  for  the 
moment.  A  little  simple  truth,  just 
between  ourselves,  won't  hurt.  You 
are  eating  your  heart,  that  is  what 
you  are  doing.  There,  don't  get  into 
a  tantrum!  You  don't  look  well  on 
a  high  horse.     Come  down  and  con- 


fess, like  a  sensible  sister,  that  you 
wouldn't  live  another  day  with  Her- 
bert Thurston  if  you  could  get  rid  of 
him  without  scandal." 

44  Edward  Landor,  I  will  not  be  in- 
sulted in  my  own  house,  not  even  by 
my  own  brother." 

Mrs.  Thurston  rose  indignantly. 

44 Sit  down,  Blanche;  sit  down. 
Nobody  is  going  to  insult  you.  No- 
body knows  better  than  I  do  how 
much  you  need  a  brother's  sympathy. 
Blanche,  I  pity  you;  indeed  I  do." 

This  from  a  younger  brother  !  Mrs. 
Thurston  was  purple.  "  You  would 
better  reserve  your  pity  for  someone 
who  needs  it — your  detestable  slave, 
for  example!" 

Edward  rose  to  a  sitting  posture. 
44  Come,  Blanche,  "  he  said,  soothingly, 
44  don't  be  uncivil.  Can't  you  see 
there  is  no  bitterness  in  what  I  say? 
I  know  confession  is  hard,  but  it  is 
good  for  the  soul,  even  though  the 
saying  be  trite.  And,  after  all,  yours 
is  only  a  misfortune  of  location.  If 
you  only  lived  in  Paris  instead  of  New 
York " 

To  Mrs.  Thurston  there  was  ter- 
rible significance  in  these  words. 
The  color  fled  from  her  face.  She 
stood  like  a  Carrara  statue.  Edward 
sprang  to  her  side,  and,  placing  a 
strong  arm  about  her  waist,  kissed 
her  cheek. 

44  Come  to  my  room,"  she  whis- 
pered, hoarsely,  drawing  him  toward 
the  hall. 

44  Wouldn't  you  better  take  your — 
er — luncheon  regrets  with  you?"  He 
handed  the  closely  written  sheet  to 
her,  and  she  crushed  it  convulsively  in 
her  hand.  With  his  arm  still  about 
her,  they  passed  in  silence  up  the 
broad  staircase. 

A  PARENTHETICAL  CHAPTER 

IN  WHICH  CERTAIN  PRIMITIVE  LAWS 
PRESUME  TO  COMPETE  WITH  LEGIS- 
LATIVE ENACTMENTS  AND  OTHER 
CONVENTIONS 

Seventeen  years  prior  to  the  con- 
versation just  reported,  Mr.  James 
Kent,  being  an  ordinary  young  man, 
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put  on  a  mask  of  gallantry  for  the 
purpose  of  wooing  and  wedding  a 
certain  comely  young  woman,  and, 
having  accomplished  his  ends,  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  his  disguise. 

Before  marriage  he  set  her  upon  a 
lofty  pedestal  and  crowned  her  a  god- 
dess. Servilely  he  trotted  here  and 
there  at  her  command  ;  ostentatiously 
he  shielded  her  delicate  person  against 
even  the  balmiest  of  breezes  and  her 
fair  name  against  the  faintest  breath 
of  his  fellows'  harmless  jests;  lavishly 
he  filled  her  days  with  the  fragrance 
of  fresh  roses,  accompanied  by  chival- 
rous phrases  that  had  cost  him  sleep  ; 
and,  at  last,  he  groveled  at  her  feet 
to  swear  himself  her  abject  and  eter- 
nal slave.  After  marriage  this  ordi- 
nary man  let  her  see  that  the  pedestal 
was  of  smoke,  that  her  diadem  was 
tinsel,  and  that  his  gifts  of  flowers 
and  flowery  speech  had  been  baits  to 
his  trap,  for  men  of  this  common  type 
are  ever  pot-hunters.  To  his  pasty 
conscience  he  accounted  for  his  cold 
indifference  with  the  coarse  compari- 
son that,  though  a  wise  man  may  run 
to  catch  a  car,  only  a  fool  keeps  on 
running  after  he  has  overtaken  it. 
So,  Mr.  Kent,  having  chased  and 
caught  his  car,  jumped  off — jumped 
off,  too,  with  his  face  to  the  rear  ;  and 
the  logical,  not  to  say  usual,  results 
ensued. 

However,  there  being  no  statutory 
provision  against  obtaining  goods 
under  false  pretenses  in  the  matrimo- 
nial mart,  the  State  of  New  York,  five 
years  later,  declared  him  to  be  the 
aggrieved  party  and  granted  divorce 
to  him.  Little  Barbara,  then  three 
years  old,  being  technically  Mr. 
Kent's  daughter,  was  given  into  his 
custody  ;  and — to  his  everlasting  credit 
be  it  said — he  so  utterly  neglected  her 
that  she  got  some  happiness  out  of 
life.  The  outcast  mother — unreason- 
ing creature  ! — set  a  primitive  law  of 
nature  above  the  Revised  Statutes 
and  stole  her  tiny  child  from  its  con- 
stituted guardian.  So,  the  State, 
being  unable  to  square  this  unconven- 
tional exhibition  of  mother-love  with 
a  perfectly  balanced  mind,  thrust  her 
into  an  asylum.     Here,  whether  as  a 


cause  or  an  effect,  she  raved  for  a  few 
months  and  died  a  maniac,  with  her 
hand  upon  her  broken  heart  and  a 
prayer  upon  her  pallid  lips. 

"Poor  Mr.  Kent!"  said  sympa- 
thetic society  on  its  way  to  the  opera 
in  search  of  a  tragedy.  "  How  he 
must  have  suffered!" 

"  Poor  Kent!"  echoed  sympathetic 
Wall  street  ;  and,  fearing  that  his  over- 
whelming humiliation  might  drive 
him  to  penny-ante  or  some  kindred 
desperate  form  of  diversion,  invited 
him  into  its  own  innocuous  little 
game. 

Four  years  later  the  metropolis  had 
forgotten  Jim  Kent,  who  was  now  the 
hired  keeper  of  a  game  preserve  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  owned  by  his 
wealthy  cousin,  Mr.  Herbert  Thur- 
ston, of  Fifth  avenue. 

Little  Barbara,  during  the  first  year 
of  her  mountain  life — the  eighth  of 
her  mortal  existence — was  left  more 
than  ever  to  her  own  devices.  Her 
father,  engrossed  by  his  new  duties, 
had  little  time,  even  if  he  had  had 
inclination,  to  look  after  her.  True, 
he  used  a  rawhide  with  impartial  fre- 
quency on  his  dog  and  his  daughter, 
but  never,  in  either  case,  with  a 
higher  purpose  than  that  of  avenging 
some  offense  against  himself;  and — 
so  various  are  the  natures  of  animals 
— one  became  a  cringing  cur,  skulk- 
ing the  closer  to  his  heels,  while  the 
other  grew  more  fearless  and  intract- 
able. 

The  story  of  her  mother  followed 
the  child  from  the  city  with  a  celerity 
attainable  only  by  evil  report,  and  the 
other  children  of  the  mountains  at 
once  invested  it  with  their  own  fanci- 
ful imaginings.  In  a  night,  it  seemed, 
they  all  learned  that  Barbara  could 
boil  the  water  of  the  creek  by  putting 
her  left  great  toe  into  it;  and  in  a 
week  it  was  known  far  and  wide  that 
she  had  blasted  the  tallest  chestnut 
tree  in  Gilson's  Hollow  by  touching  it 
with  that  sorcerous  toe  while  flying 
over  it  in  a  thunderstorm.  If  any- 
body doubted  this,  there  was  the  tree 
itself,  shattered  and  twisted  and 
scorched.  Even  the  beasts  and  birds 
of  the  forest  viewed  her  friendly  ad- 
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vances  timidly  and  from  safe  dis- 
tances. 

One  afternoon,  Barbara,  rambling 
in  the  woods,  came  suddenly  upon  a 
boy  at  the  bend  of  the  path.  At 
sight  of  her  he  turned  and  plunged 
through  the  tangled  undergrowth, 
but  almost  immediately  fell,  with  his 
foot  tightly  held  in  the  jaws  of  a  stiff 
steel  trap. 

"Go  'way,  go  'way!"  He  scram- 
bled to  the  limit  of  the  trap-chain  as 
she  approached  to  aid  him;  for  the 
fear  of  her  witchery  was  greater  than 
the  pain  of  the  biting  trap. 

Nevertheless,  she  aided  in  releas- 
ing his  mangled  foot,  and  with  her 
shoulder  under  his  and  her  arm  about 
his  body,  was  serving  as  his  crutch 
and  support  when  her  father  overtook 
them. 

44  You  will  stay  on  the  preserve 
atter  I've  ordered  you  off,  will  you?" 
Kent's  rawhide  hissed  through  the  air 
and  raised  a  stinging  welt  across  the 
lad's  pale  face. 

44  Don't,  papa!"  cried  Barbara. 
"He's  hurt.  He  got  caught  in  a 
trap." 

44  So,"  said  Kent,  seizing  the  boy, 
44 you've  got  traps  here,  have  you?" 
And  the  lash  whistled  with  fiercer 
cruelty. 

44 Stop  that!"  Barbara  screamed. 
She  had  never  rebelled  in  this  man- 
ner against  his  punishment  of  her, 
but  now  that  the  scourge  fell  upon 
another  her  indignation  flashed  up 
fiercely.  Kent  paid  no  heed  to  her. 
44 You  sha'n't  do  that!"  she  shrieked, 
and,  snatching  up  a  stout  stick,  she 
struck  her  father  full  in  the  face. 
Then  he  released  the  lad  to  seize 
Barbara,  and  as  he  cut  her  with  the 
whip,  she  shouted:  44  Run,  boy;  run." 

On  the  way  home  Barbara  wept 
bitterly,  a  fact  that  should  have  told 
her  father  something  else  distressed 
her  more  than  fear  of  the  whipping 
he  had  promised;  for  she  had  long 
since  cultivated  a  pride  of  stoicism 
that  made  it  well-nigh  impossible  for 
his  lash  to  draw  tears  from  her.  As 
from  time  to  time  he  removed  the 
handkerchief  which  he  held  to  his 
injured  cheek,  and  she  saw  the  pur- 


pling, painful-looking  puff  that  her 
wrath  had  raised  there,  she  burst  into 
fresh  paroxysms  of  grief  and  pitied 
him  with  all  her  heart.  With  what 
tenderness  she  would  then  have  taken 
his  poor,  swollen  face  in  her  lap  and 
kissed  it  and  soothed  its  throbbing 
pains  with  her  gentle  sympathy  ! 

44  Oh,  papa,"  she  cried.  44 1  am  so 
sorry  !  I  will  never,  never  do  so 
again!" 

44  You'll  be  sorrier  before  I'm 
through  with  you,"  he  snarled,  tight- 
ening his  grip  on  the  rawhide. 

Barbara  stopped  with  an  angry  jerk. 

44  Then  I  am  not  sorry!"  And  her 
eyes  flashed  hatred  through  tears  that 
had  but  now  welled  from  a  compas- 
sionate heart.  She  had  been  misun- 
derstood— and  to  a  woman,  young  or 
old,  to  be  misunderstood  is  an  unfor- 
givable sin.  She  realized  that  the  best 
of  her  was  beyond  his  ken,  and  she 
despised  him. 

When  they  reached  home  they  found 
that  Mr.  Thurston,  owner  of  the  pre- 
serve— and  Jim  Kent  as  well — had 
unexpectedly  arrived.  As  a  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  his  cousin's  obse- 
quious greetings,  Mr.  Thurston  asked 
how  Kent  had  hurt  his  face. 

44 1 — I — fell  against  a  tree." 

"Why,  papa!"  Barbara  exclaimed. 

Mr.  Thurston  laughed.  44A  man 
never  tells  the  truth  about  a  black 
eye.     Barbara,  who  hit  your  papa?" 

44 1  did,  sir." 

Kent  shot  a  threatening  glance  at 
her  and  turned  to  Mr.  Thurston  with 
a  forced  grin. 

44  Yes;  you  see,  Barbara  and  I  were 
playing,  and  she " 

44  We  weren't  playing,  either,"  Bar- 
bara interrupted.  44  He  was  beating 
a  poor  little  boy  to  death,  and  I  hit  him 
with  a  stick.  And,"  she  added,  stif- 
fening her  little  form  in  righteous  de- 
fiance, 44  I'd  do  it  again." 

Mr.  Thurston's  presence  protected 
her.  She  was  not  whipped  that  even- 
ing. Soon  after  supper  she  went  to 
her  room  upstairs,  ostensibly  to  go  to 
bed,  but  really  to  kneel  at  the  open 
window  with  her  chin  on  her  palms 
and  look  out  thoughtfully  over  the 
silent,  moonlit  mountains.     Whether 
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it  be  due  to  the  mood  of  the  viewer  or 
of  the  viewed,  there  are  times  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  when  mountains 
and  forests  seem  to  sleep — just  to  re- 
pose in  dreamless  sleep.  There  are 
other  times  when  the  stillness  is  of  an 
in  tenser  strain;  when,  as  you  turn 
your  eye  suddenly  upon  them,  the 
hills  and  trees  seem  on  the  instant  to 
have  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  frolic 
and  to  be  standing  listening,  intently 
listening,  as  a  mother  doe,  startled  in 
her  romping  with  her  fawn,  pauses 
and  harks  in  a  tense  hush,  a  thing  of 
living,  alert  silence.  To  Barbara,  as 
she  knelt  by  the  window,  it  seemed 
that  the  mountains  had  just  been  roll- 
ing and  tumbling  in  laughter,  but  had 
stopped  short,  just  as  they  lay,  at  the 
instant  she  looked  at  them.  And  a 
tremor  of  bliss  passed  over  her  as  she 
felt  a  new  sense  of  companionship. 
Never  again  could  those  mountains 
seem  dead  rocks  to  her.  They  were 
living,  rollicking  giants — oh,  so  strong! 
,and — her  friends.  The  soul  of  the 
child  had  felt  its  first  wild  thrill  of 
true  sympathy  with  God  and  His  glo- 
rious creation.  After  that,  longings 
might  come,  but  she  could  never  again 
be  so  bitterly  alone. 

Mr.  Thurston  and  Jim  Kent  came 
out  upon  the  porch  to  smoke  in  the 
moonlight.  The  murmur  of  their 
voices  and  an  occasional  sentence  of 
their  conversation  reached  her  win- 
dow. They  talked  long  of  stables  and 
kennels,  then  of  poachers,  and  at  last,  as 
Barbara,  with  her  little  head,  drowsed 
upon  her  arms  across  the  sill,  she  heard 
her  father's  vehement  words:  "  She's 
a  perfect  little  devil — just  like  her 
mother  !"  And  as  she  sleepily  dropped 
herself  across  the  bed  without  remov- 
ing her  clothes,  she  wondered  what 
sort  of  thing  a  perfect  little  devil 
might  be.  Then  as  the  words  "just 
like  her  mother  "  floated  through  her 
fading  consciousness,  she  wished  she 
had  a  mother,  as  other  little  girls  had. 
Why  did  she  not  have  a  mother? 
Would  she  never  have  a  mother? 
Had  she  never  had  a  mother?  As  she 
drifted  farther  and  farther  toward 
mystic  dreamland  she  seemed  to  see 
two  big,  round,  tender  eyes  looking 


down  upon  her;  and  she  was  so  very, 
very  sleepy  that  she  could  not  think 
whether  the  tear  upon  her  cheek  had 
fallen  there  from  those  soft,  brown  eyes 
above  her  or  had  started  from  her  own. 
But,  anyway,  the  strong  old  friendly 
mountains  were  just  over  there. 

Besides  his  haphazard  visits  Mr. 
Thurston  generally  came  in  the  Fall 
with  a  party  of  men  who  talked  joy- 
ously of  the  flying  birds  and  the  flee- 
ing beasts  they  popped  over.  Barbara 
wondered  whether  a  rabbit  got  more 
real  pleasure  out  of  being  killed  when 
running  for  dear  life  than  when  sit- 
ting still,  perhaps  saying  his  prayers. 
Still,  she  vaguely  realized  a  preference 
for  hunters  over  butchers,  though  she 
might  not  have  understood  the  argu- 
ment of  art  for  art's  sake. 

Each  of  Mr.  Thurston's  visits 
brought  some  good  to  Barbara.  Be- 
sides the  books  and  other  gifts  in 
which  she  found  pleasure  and  profit, 
she  had  long  walks  and  talks  with 
him  ;  and  he  always  brought  her  back 
improved  in  mind  and  temper.  She 
liked  Mr.  Thurston,  and  he  found  her 
delicately  sensitive  to  kindly  influ- 
ences. 

Sometimes,  too,  in  the  Summers, 
Mrs.  Thurston  came  to  the  preserve 
for  the  annual  repairs  necessary  to 
her  constitution  prior  to  another  Win- 
ter's epidemic  of  pink  teas,  green 
jealousies  and  other  tinctorial  mor- 
bosities.  But  Mrs.  Thurston  was  a 
lady  who,  in  her  social,  religious  and 
other  ways  of  life,  sought  to  avoid 
everything  of  a  nature  unpleasant  to 
herself;  and  at  the  preserve  she  was 
more  or  less  oppressed  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  Barbara — a  persistent  sense 
that  she  ought  to  do  something  for 
the  motherless  child.  So,  as  a  means 
of  appeasing  conscience — which  al- 
ways demands  some  quality  of  logic 
in  the  excuses  we  make  to  it — she 
tried  very  hard  to  hate  Barbara  ;  for, 
of  course,  if  she  hated  the  child,  why, 
to  be  sure,  she  was  precisely  the  one 
who,  for  the  child's  sake,  ought  not 
to  take  the  child  under  her  wing. 
And  Conscience  put  on  a  blank,  med-. 
itative  face  and  said:  *4Y-y-e-s;  that 
seems  to  sound  logical." 
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At  last,  however,  Mrs.  Thurston 
found  a  new  religion — one  that  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  logical  excuses, 
empty  forms  and  patentable  charities 
— a  new  religion  as  old  as  creation. 
Something  had  twanged  the  strings 
of  her  heart  and  tuned  them  to  a 
deeper  music  than  her  soul  had  ever 
heard  before — a  music  so  sweet  that  it 
saddened  her.  Then  she  fled  to  the 
mountains  with  somewhat  of  the  for- 
lorn hope  that  sent  women  of  old  to 
the  nunnery.  Barbara  now  seemed 
to  her  to  be  another  child.  And  even 
Barbara's  mother — was  she  really  so 
very,  very  wicked?  The  thought 
came  set  to  a  low,  sad  melody  in  minor. 

The  result  of  this  latest  visit  was 
that  Mrs.  Thurston  took  Barbara 
home  with  her,  resolved  that  what- 
ever love  and  wealth  could  do  should 
be  done  for  the  motherless  girl,  even 
as  for  her  own  daughters. 


A  COMMONPLACE  CHAPTER 

IN  WHICH  NOTHING  OUT  OF  THE  ORDI- 
NARY HAPPENS,  UNLESS  IT  BE  THAT 
NO    LAWS    ARE    VIOLATED 

While  Edward  Landor  enunciated 
his  "  dreadful  doctrine  "  in  the  library, 
Barbara  Kent,  seated  between  the 
two  smaller  girls  on  the  floor  of  the 
next  room,  turned  the  leaves  of  a 
book  upon  her  lap,  but  saw  none  of 
the  pictures  at  which  she  looked.  The 
deep,  vibrant  tones  of  his  voice  came 
to  her  not  in  words,  but  as  a  low, 
musical  hum,  such  as  a  fitful  night- 
wind  sometimes  thrums  from  a  string 
of  telegraph  wires  ;  and  the  magnet- 
ism with  which  they  were  charged 
thrilled  through  her  being,  though 
she  caught  not  a  syllable  of  their 
meaning. 

"Don't  turn  so  fast,"  said  little 
Ruth;  "we  can't  see  the  pictures  at 
all." 

Barbara  came  back  to  herself,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  As  the  volume 
of  Edward's  voice  increased  with  its 
deepening  earnestness,  its  similitude 
to  the  music  of  the  wires  grew,  and 
somewhat  of    the  soul-fear  that  the 


night-wind's  woo-oo-oo  excites  pos- 
sessed her.  She  wished  to  run  away, 
yet  something  like  a  fascination  held 
her.  She  was  glad  when  Mrs.  Thur- 
ston came  to  close  the  door,  and  oh, 
how  angry  she  was  at  Mrs.  Thurston 
for  closing  it!  Then,  when  the  voice 
had  been  shut  away,  it  seemed  to 
linger  in  her  ears,  even  as  we  some- 
times think  we  hear  the  mellow  strokes 
of  a  far-off,  deep-toned  bell  long  after 
it  has  ceased  to  toll. 

In  Mrs.  Thurston's  room  upstairs 
Edward  and  his  sister  sat  some  mo- 
ments before  either  spoke.  At  last 
Mrs.  Thurston  asked:  "Ned,  what 
do  you  know?" 

"I  know  your  Paris  friend,"  he 
answered,  calmly. 

"  My  Paris  friend?" 

"Blanche,"  he  said,  firmly,  "if you 
are  still  going  to  fence  I  will  leave 
you."     He  rose. 

"No,  no,  Ned!  Don't,  don't."  She 
sank  to  her  knees  before  him  and 
pressed*  his  hand  against  her  face. 

Edward  raised  her  to  his  breast  and 
stroked  her  hair.  "  Sister,  let  us  be 
friends." 

She  nodded  acquiescence  as  she 
wept  upon  his  shoulder.  Then  he  led 
her  to  a  chair  and  drew  her  down  up- 
on his  knee. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Blanche." 

She  hid  her  face  on  his  neck.  "  It 
began  a  year  ago  in  a  foolish  prank," 
she  said.  "  I  answered  a  '  Personal  ' 
merely  to  see  what  would  come  of  it. 
He  wrote  a  letter  that  interested  me, 
a  beautiful  letter  which  a  gentleman 
might  write  to  any  lady.  I  answered 
it  because  I  wished  to  read  another; 
I  had  no  interest  in  the  man.  His  next 
letter  was  more  beautiful  than  the 
first,  and  the  subsequent  ones  were 
still  more  beautiful.  They  were 
noble,  grand.  I  did  not  know  that 
any  human  being  could  look  so  deeply 
into  the  heart.  In  expressing  his 
own  thoughts  he  expressed  those  that 
seemed  always  to  have  been  secretly 
mine,  yet  had  never  taken  form  in  my 
mind.  At  times  I  half-suspected  he 
was  a  woman,  yet  I  knew  that  could 
not  be;  he  understood  women  top 
well — understood  me  too  well." 
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"Goon,  Blanche. " 

Mrs.  Thurston  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then:  "You  say  you  know 
him,  Ned?" 

"Yes,  intimately." 

"  And  he  has  told  you ?" 

"The  suspicion  wrongs  him.  We 
were  much  together.  I  was  often  in 
his  rooms.  I  could  not  help  noting 
his  deep  interest  in  his  fair  corre- 
spondent, and  I  should  have  been 
blind  not  to  recognize  her  handwrit- 
ing. Why  did  you  not  disguise  your 
hand,  Blanche?" 

"I  did  at  first.  But  I  could  not 
long  continue  the  deception.  It 
seemed  like  sacrilege.  And  I  wanted 
him  to  know  me  all  and  all,  my  own 
true  self.  " 

"  He  knows  who  you  are,  then?" 

"  No.  Long  ago  he  candidly  told 
me  he  should  conceal  his  identity,  and 
begged  me  to  conceal  mine." 

"A  man  does  not  ordinarily  seek  to 
protect  a  woman  against  himself.  " 

"  He  is  not  an  ordinary  man,"  she 
answered,  proudly. 

"  Then  you  know  nothing  of  his  an- 
tecedents, his  position,  his  appearance 
even,  yet  you  love  him.  Blanche,  it 
is  almost  incredible.  " 

"Yes;  I  love  him."  She  spoke 
fearlessly.  "I  know  his  great  soul. 
I  do  not  care  what  his  name,  his  posi- 
tion, his  appearance  may  be.  He  is 
glorious,  divine.  I  would  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  for  him." 

"Would  you  go  to  hell  for  him?"    * 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  positively. 

"And  give  up  wealth  and  social 
position?" 

"Yes,  yes." 

"  And  your  children?" 

"Oh,  Ned,  don't  ask  me!" 

"  You  would  give  up  your  children 
for  him?"  Edward  persisted. 

"I  would  give  up  everything,  Ned, 
everything  !"  She  threw  herself  upon 
the  couch  and  quivered  in  a  frenzy  of 
tears. 

"Good  for  you,  Blanche!  I  am 
proud  of  you."  He  patted  her  head. 
"  I  am  glad  I  can  tell  you  all  about 
him." 

Mrs.  Thurston  sprang  at  her  broth- 
er  and    clapped   her  hand  over  his 


mouth.  "  Not  a  word,  for  your  life  !" 
she  commanded.  "  When  he  chooses 
he  will  reveal  himself  to  me.  Until 
then  I  will  wait.  " 

"  But  if  he  never  chooses?" 

"  I  will  wait  until  he  does." 

"  Good  again  !  Blanche,  I  love  you. 
You  are  more  of  a  woman  than  I 
thought  you  were.  " 

"  Whatever  I  am  he  has  made  me." 

As  Edward  Landor  descended  the 
stairs  Barbara  Kent  came  into  the 
lower  hall.  When  she  saw  him  she 
turned  back.  He  did  not  see  her. 
When  he  had  closed  the  outer  door 
she  stood  behind  the  lace  hangings  of 
a  front  window  and  watched  him  walk 
with  light,  springy  strides  down  the 
street.  Then  she  ran  to  the  library 
and  lay  upon  the  big  leather  lounge 
with  her  face  buried  deeply  in  the 
silken  pillow. 

That  afternoon  many  visitors  came 
and  went.  Most  of  them  made  in- 
quiries concerning  Mr.  Landor.  Oh, 
no,  Mrs.  Thurston  answered,  he  had 
not  utterly  expatriated  himself.  Yes, 
he  expected  to  remain  in  New  York 
through  the  Winter,  and  would  prob- 
ably spend  the  next  Summer  in  the 
vicinity. 

"So  sorry!"  said  Mrs.  Bragdon. 
"We  were  going  to  the  Continent 
next  month,  daughter  and  I.  We 
met  Mr.  Landor  in  Italy  last  Winter 
and  enjoyed  his  company  very  much, 
didn't  we,  daughter?" 

Miss  Bragdon  lowered  her  eyelids — 
blushes  being  no  longer  left  to  her 
discretion — and  said,  softly:  "Yes, 
mamma  ;  very  much.  "    (That  was  so.  ) 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Thurston  responded, 
"he  has  spoken  quite  rapturously  of 
meeting  you."     (That  was  not  so.) 

"Indeed?"  Mrs.  Bragdon  raised 
her  brows.  "I  was  afraid  we  had 
rather  bored  him.  It  happened  that 
we  went  everywhere  he  did.  It  must 
have  tired  him  to  see  the  same  faces 
at  every  place."     (That  was  so.) 

"  Ah,  but  one  never  tires  of  looking 
at  some  faces,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Thurston  knew  the  game  by 
heart.  She  could  play  it  with  her 
eyes  shut. 

As  the  Bragdons  went  away  the 
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mother's  double  chin  was  quadruple 
with  smiles.  When  the  door  was 
closed  upon  them  Mrs.  Thurston  said 
to  herself ,  contemptuously  :  "I  think 
I  laid  it  on  thick  enough  that  time.  " 

Edward  dined  with  his  brother-in- 
law  at  a  club  that  evening.  As  they 
lingered  over  cigars  and  cordial,  Her- 
bert Thurston  ventured  an  experi- 
mental remark  about  ladies  and  lime- 
lights; and  as  this  did  not  perceptibly 
shock  Edward,  he  dropped  the  plum- 
met deeper  and  spoke  of  pretty  little 
ladies  and  pretty  little  suppers.  Even 
now  Edward  did  not  wince.  On  the 
contrary,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
done  such  things  in  his  time.  The 
end  of  it  was  that  a  note  went  to  a 
certain  stage  door  and  a  cute  little 
answer  came  back.  At  midnight  a 
cosy  quartette  nipped  daintily  at  small 
birds  and  sipped  pleasantly  of  small 
bubbles.  When  the  night  was  older 
the  laughter  was  merrier,  for  the  jests 
were  crisper.  Tiny  feet  whose  toe- 
tips  had  peeped  cautiously  from  under 
rustling  skirts  were  not  so  timid  now  ; 
and  chairs  were  too  abundant.  Sup- 
ple arms  were  gaily  flung  aloft. 
Glasses  musically  clinked  and  spilled 
their  sparkling  contents.  Tempting 
lips  invited  kisses.  Lissom  forms 
appealed  to  wild  embraces.  Little 
heads  tossed  jauntily,  and  cataracts  of 
fragrant  hair  came  tumbling  down. 

Herbert  Thurston  enjoyed  himself 
a  hundred  dollars'  worth,  and  more. 
He  was  far  from  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  Lola  Matteson.  On  the 
way  home  in  a  cab  he  leaned  against 
Edward  and  spoke  of  her  as  an  angel, 
which  hyperbole  may  have  been  the 
result  of  too  many  small  bubbles.  In 
another  cab,  going  another  way,  Lola 
leaned  against  her  professional  sister 
and  spoke  of  Herbert  as  a  possible 
angel,  which  hyperbole  bore  relation 
to  that  larger  bubble,  histrionic  repu- 
tation. 

Even  folly  may  have  its  uses.  In 
the  present  case  it  brought  Edward 
Landor  and  Herbert  Thurston  nearer 
each  other.  During  the  following 
year  they  were  much  together  and 
exchanged  many  confidences.  Ed- 
ward jofter^.  spoke  of  a    remarkable 


woman  in  Paris,  an  American — mar- 
ried, yes,  but  to  a  man  who  did  not 
appreciate  her  worth — a  woman  with 
a  soul.  Herbert  was  interested.  Ed- 
ward quoted  passages  from  her  let- 
ters. Herbert  listened  eagerly  and 
often  wet  his  lips.  "  By  Jove,  Ned, 
she's  a  marvel!  I  congratulate  you, 
old  fellow." 

"An  American  woman  with  the 
Paris  education  is  the  thing,"  Edward 
maintained.  * 4  American  birth,  to  give 
her  heart,  and  Parisian  teaching,  to 
broaden  her  horizon."  There  were 
many  such  in  Paris,  he  said. 

Mr.  Thurston  began  to  wish  he 
lived  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Thurston  long  had  wished  she 
lived  in  Paris. 

Edward  Landor  was  pleased  with 
the  development  of  his  plan. 


A  PATHOLOGICAL  CHAPTER 

IN  WHICH  A  SPORADIC  CASE  OF  HEART 
FAILURE,  COMPLICATED  WITH  HEAD- 
ACHE, RESULTS  IN  AN  EPIDEMIC  OF 
NEUROTIC    DISORDERS 

For  more  than  a  year  Barbara  Kent 
had  been  as  a  daughter  in  the  Thur- 
ston household.  Meantime,  Edward 
Landor  came  and  went  with  the  free- 
dom of  a  member  of  the  family,  but 
he  seldom  saw  Barbara  alone.  Per- 
haps in  the  later  months  there  had 
been  somewhat  of  pique  in  her  adroit 
avoidance  of  him  when  no  one  else 
was  present  ;  for  although  she  felt  her- 
self now  to  be  a  young  lady,  Edward 
persisted  in  regarding  her  as  the  child 
she  had  been  when  she  first  came  from 
the  mountains.  But  at  table,  where 
she  sat  opposite  him,  she  had  many  a 
time  been  startled  by  finding  herself 
looking  at  him  with  devouring  eyes 
or  trembling  inwardly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  magnetic  voice.  And 
as  often  she  had  felt  the  heat  of  humilia- 
tion on  her  cheeks  and  an  appalling 
fear  in  her  breast — fear  not  of  him, 
but  of  herself. 

One  day  Edward  found  her  alone  in 
the  library,  seated  on  the  big  lounge, 
studying,  a  volume  of  profound  poetry 
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which  he  had  purchased  because  so 
many  critics  had  pronounced  it  mean- 
ingless. Indeed,  some  had  charged 
that  the  poet,  who  was  not  without 
fame,  had  perpetrated  the  senseless 
lines  as  a  joke,  and  was  now,  doubtless, 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  a  perplexed 
public.  But  Edward  Landor  had 
found  deep  meaning  in  the  poems 
and  had  not  hesitated  to  champion 
the  poet. 

"  Do  you  understand  it?"  he  asked. 

Barbara  confessed  that  she  did  not. 
Edward  seated  himself  close  beside 
her,  and  as  they  bent  together  over  the 
book  their  cheeks  almost  touched.  He 
did  not  know  this.  His  mind  was 
fully  occupied  with  the  pleasant  task 
of  elucidating  the  verses.  As  the  hid- 
den grandeur  of  the  poet's  thought 
revealed  itself  to  him  again  and  again, 
each  time  in  a  warmer  light,  Edward 
glowed  and  his  voice  vibrated  with 
the  depth  of  his  feeling.  He  had  no 
suspicion  that  Barbara  did  not  com- 
prehend a  word  he  said.  He  felt  her 
tremble,  and  was  glad  that  the  poetry 
was  thrilling  her  soul  as  it  thrilled  his 
own.  Barbara  sat  as  one  under  an  en- 
chantment. To  feel  him  close  to  her, 
his  cheek  almost  against  her  burning 
face  ;  to  tingle  in  her  finger-tips  when 
his  hair  touched  hers;  to  catch  the 
subtle  perfume  of  his  presence — 
subtle,  yet  a  palpable  perfume  all 
his  own  ;  to  quaff  into  her  very  soul 
the  richness  of  that  voice  which 
seemed  to  fill  all  space — this  was  to 
be  intoxicated,  drunk.  Then  the 
stupid  man  rose  and  walked  con- 
tentedly away,  self-satisfied  with  hav- 
ing made  another  convert  to  his  poet's 
side. 

Barbara  sat  long  where  he  had  left 
her,  with  the  open  book  upon  her  lap. 
Her  musing  was  of  the  tremendous 
power  within  this  man — that  won- 
drous reserve  force  which  he  seemed 
never  called  upon  to  use.  What  if 
he  should  really  exert  himself?  The 
thought  frightened  her,  and  this  time 
it  was  fear  more  of  him  than  of  her- 
self. She  kissed  the  page  where  his 
finger  last  had  fallen — kissed  it  sub- 
missively, as  she  might  have  kissed  a 
chastening  rod  that  had  smitten  her. 


As  Edward  walked  down  the  street 
the  picture  of  a  singularly  attractive 
face  went  with  him.  The  last  look  he 
had  turned  on  Barbara  seemed  to  have 
found  her  suddenly  transformed  from 
the  bud-child  he  had  known  to  a 
bloom- worn  an  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before.  There  was  somewhat  of 
shock  in  the  awakening,  and  an  un- 
reasonable sense  of  anxiety  possessed 
him.  He  must  see  to  it  that  his  sis- 
ter's penchant  for  match-making  did 
not  bring  unhappiness  to  her  ward. 
He  even  promised  himself,  with  some 
vehemence,  to  counsel  Barbara  against 
throwing  herself  away  on  any  of  the 
paper-hearted  young  witlings  who 
might  come  fluttering  about  her.  And 
as  he  walked  far  out  of  his  intended 
course,  he  tried  in  vain  to  think  of 
some  man  among  his  acquaintances 
who  was  worthy  of  her. 

The  next  afternoon  the  two  broth- 
ers-in-law sat  in  Edward  Landor's 
room  at  the  club.  They  were  talking 
of  women  in  general  and  of  the  Paris 
woman  in  particular.  As  Edward 
described  her  personal  attractions 
Herbert  found  himself  comparing 
them  with  those  of  Lola  Matteson. 
Once  he  spoke  of  the  actress,  but 
Edward  said  the  two  women  were 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  day. 
Herbert  reflected  that  this  might  be  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  when  it  came  to 
that,  his  own  was  probably  as  good  as 
Edward's.  Yet  when  Edward  read 
aloud  a  few  of  the  Paris  woman's  let- 
ters, Herbert  wondered  whether  Lola 
could  have  written  such  sentiments; 
whether  she  was  capable  of  an  unself- 
ish love  for  him  such  as  the  Paris 
woman  lavished  upon  Edward.  With 
a  view  to  getting  information  that 
might  be  available  for  his  own  use, 
Herbert  asked  how  Edward  had  man- 
aged to  win  the  woman  so  completely 
to  him. 

"  I  didn't  manage  it  at  all,"  Edward 
answered.  "Love  cannot  be  man- 
aged— not  even  by  a  woman,  much 
less  by  a  man.  If  I  had  to  lay  down  a 
rule  for  wooing  a  woman,  I  should  say 
that  truth  is  the  most  important  factor 
— simple  honesty  with  one's  self  and 
with  the  woman.    In  this  case,  for  ex- 
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ample,  I  have  been  as  single-hearted 
with  her  as  an  anchorite  in  communion 
with  his  God.  I  have  made  no  plans, 
attempted  no  programmes.  From  the 
beginning  I  have  let  my  emotions 
play  at  will,  have  said  what  I  felt  at 
the  moment,  with  no  thought  of  how 
it  would  strike  her  and  no  care  as  to 
whether  it  were  consistent  with  what 
I  had  said  before.  Since  I  am  never 
divided  between  what  I  wish  to  say 
and  what  it  is  prudent  to  say,  and 
since  I  am  never  hidden  behind  con- 
ventional politenesses,  she  knows  me 
for  what  I  really  am.  And  I  have  a 
notion  that  men  and  women  (who  are 
kaleidoscopic  creatures  by  nature)  are 
always  most  interesting  when  they 
are  wholly  themselves.  We  men  lie 
abominably  to  women,  not  only  in 
words,  but  in  a  thousand  little  ways 
which,  I  imagine,  they  see  through. 
If  we  teach  them  to  expect  us  to  cheat 
them  we  cannot  reasonably  complain 
if  they  retaliate  in  kind.  I  believe  the 
ever-varying  moods  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  are  sufficient  to  keep  them  al- 
ways new  to  each  other  if  only  they 
would  not  wear  the  masks  of  conven- 
tionality— those  same  old  false-faces 
that  have  become  stale  and  tiresome 
to  both." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said 
Thurston,  meditatively. 

When  the  two  men  parted  Herbert 
Thurston  was  full  of  the  inspiration 
of  Edward's  words.  He  felt  that  a 
new  soul  was  stirring  within  him. 
He  believed  he,  too,  was  capable  of 
being  natural,  simple,  truthful,  and 
therefore  attractive  to  womankind. 
He  resolved  earnestly  to  try,  and  the 
resolution  put  him  on  better  terms 
with  himself.  He  spent  that  evening 
composing  a  long  letter  to  Lola  Mat- 
teson,  but  when  it  was  completed  he 
put  it  into  his  pocket,  half-fearful 
that  if  she  received  it  she  would  not 
understand  its  deeper  meaning.  He 
even  fancied  he  could  see  her  laugh- 
ing at  him. 

Mrs.  Thurston  had  set  the  time  for 
Barbara's  "  coming  out,"  and  had  re- 
solved that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
to  make  the  début  a  complete  success. 
Barbara  shrank  from  the  ordeal  as 


she  would  from  a  whipping,  but  the 
stoicism  that  her  father's  lash  had 
taught  her  helped  her  to  accept  with- 
out complaint  what  was  to  be. 

One  day,  when  the  preparations 
were  making,  she  was  passing  through 
the  lower  hall.  Edward's  hat  and 
overcoat  lay  where  he  had  carelessly 
thrown  them  upon  a  chair.  With  a 
hurried  glance  about  her  Barbara 
snatched  up  the  hat  and  put  her  face 
far  into  it,  filling  her  being  with  a  long, 
deep  breath  of  that  precious  perfume 
which  was  a  part  of  his  own  dear  self. 
Then  she  seized  his  overcoat  and 
hugged  it  tightly  to  her  breast,  strok- 
ing it  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing,  pas- 
sionately kissing  the  velvet  collar  that 
had  touched  his  neck. 

Edward  Landor  stopped  on  the 
stairs.  His  heart  leaped  and  he  felt 
the  blood  come  throbbing  to  his  brain. 
44  Barbara!"  he  cried,  and  on  the  in- 
stant regretted  the  word,  for  she 
turned  a  look  of  horror  on  him,  gasped 
and  fled. 

When  Mrs.  Thurston  went  to  Bar- 
bara's room  that  evening  to  learn  why 
she  was  not  at  dinner  the  door  was 
bolted.  It  was  minutes  before  the 
rap  and  call  were  answered,  and 
when  Barbara  appeared  her  head 
was  swathed  in  towels  that  partially 
concealed  a  pair  of  very  red  eyes. 
That  tried  and  true  old  friend  of  every 
woman,  the  headache,  accounted  for 
all  things,  as  usual,  and  Barbara  was 
left  alone  with  her  humiliating  reflec- 
tions. 

The  next  morning  consternation 
ruled  the  house.  Barbara  was  gone. 
She  had  left  a  tremulously  written 
note  composed  of  hysterical  apologies 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurston,  vehement 
protestations  of  affection  and  grati- 
tude, but  not  a  word  concerning  why 
or  whither  she  had  flown.  It  was  in- 
explicable, incredible,  that  she  had 
run  away — "and  at  just  this  time," 
Mrs.  Thurston  wailed.  Mr.  Thur- 
ston tentatively  suggested  a  touch 
of  her  mother's  insanity,  but  his 
wife  resented  this,  even  to  declar- 
ing her  belief  that  Barbara's  mother 
never  was  insane  until  after  she  was 
clapped  into  the  asylum.    Everybody 
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agreed,  however,  that  search  must  be 
immediately  instituted  for  the  miss- 
ing girl.  Mr.  Thurston  ordered  the 
coupé,  Mrs.  Thurston  the  brougham. 

Edward  Landor  arose  that  morning 
in  a  state  of  bright-eyed  exultation, 
although  (or  because)  he  had  not 
slept  a  wink.  All  night  he  had 
striven  to  think  coherently  of  the  be- 
wildering incident  of  the  day  before. 
Piece  by  piece  he  had  patched  this 
and  that  remembered  circumstance 
together — the  times  when  he  had  felt 
her  eyes  upon  him  at  the  table,  and 
wondered  if  his  necktie  were  awry; 
the  flush  he  had  noted  on  her  face 
when  she  had  come  upon  him  un- 
awares; the  unaccountably  sudden 
development  into  womanhood  that 
day  when  they  had  sat  together  with 
the  poet — these  and  many  other  bits 
of  recollection  now  had  a  new  signifi- 
cance. And  then  he  knew  why  he 
had  felt  that  strange  anxiety  concern- 
ing her  future  ;  why  he  had  seemed  to 
have  almost  a  proprietary  interest  in 
her. 

Edward  reached  the  Thurston  home 
earlier  that  morning  than  usual.  The 
news  of  Barbara's  departure  surprised 
him,  but  did  not  dash  his  spirits.  He 
took  scant  interest  in  the  discussion 
of  ways  and  means  for  finding  her, 
but  when  Mr.  Thurston  suggested  the 
police  he  put  his  foot  down  solidly 
against  it. 

"Ned,"  said  Mrs.  Thurston,  "you 
act  as  if  you  knew  something." 

"  I  think  I  do,"  he  answered. 

"Where  is  Barbara,  then?" 

"Probably  on  her  way  to  the  pre- 
serve. " 

"Why?    What  for?" 

"  I  think—"  Edward  smiled  in  a 
satisfied  way  as  he  emphasized  the 
second  word — "  I  think  to  make  ready 
to  become  Mrs.  Edward  Landor." 

"  Ned,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  Only-that  Barbara  is  going  to  be 
my  wife."  He  said  it  as  if  there 
could  be  no  two  ways  about  it. 

"And  you  knew  she  was  going, 
and  didn't  let  me —  Ned,  that  was 
shabby." 

"No,  sister;  I  did  not  know  she 
was   going.       If   I   had  known,  she 


should  not  have  gone.     I  didn't  even 
know  she  was  going  to  be  my  wife 

until " 

"Well,  until- 


"  Until  she  was  gone." 

When  Mrs.  Thurston  could  com- 
mand her  thoughts  she  said:  "  Why, 
Ned,  Barbara  is  a  mere  child.  " 

"  So  much  the  better.  I  hope  she 
will  always  remain  one.  The  world 
shall  never  have  my  consent  to  mak- 
ing an  old  woman  of  her." 

"  But  you  are  almost  old  enough  to 
be  her  father.  " 

"I  am  quite  old  enough,  thank 
heaven!  And  since  she  never  had 
either  father  or  mother,  I  will  be  both 
— and  brother  and  sister  and  husband 
and  lover." 

A  ZOOLOGICAL  CHAPTER 

IN  WHICH  A  MENAGERIE  OF  INSPIRED 
WRITERS,  BIVALVULAR  MOLLUSKS, 
BEARS,  MONKEYS  AND  OTHER  WILD 
ANIMALS    BECOMES   EXCITED 

The  brougham  was  sent  back  to 
the  stable.  Edward  Landor  and 
Herbert  Thurston  went  away  in  the 
coupé. 

"Look  here,  Ned,"  said  Thurston, 
"you  are  not  concealing  any  sort  of 
trouble,  are  you?" 

"lam  in  no  mood  for  concealing 
anything,  Herbert.  I  want  to  dance 
on  the  housetops  and  yell  my  happi- 
ness." 

"  And  are  you  really  gping  to  marry 
Barbara?" 

"  Deo  volente,  I  am." 

"  When  did  you  ask  her?" 

"Never." 

"Ah,  then  it  is  Deo  et  Barbara 
volent e%  eh?" 

"No.  Barbara  is  willing,  God 
bless  her!" 

Edward  related  the  incident  of  the 
day  before. 

After  a  few  moments  Thurston 
asked,  "  How  about  the  Paris  lady?" 

"  I  shall  submit  her  case  to  Bar- 
bara." 

"You  are  going  to  tell  Barbara 
about  her?"  Thurston  was  more  than 
surprised. 
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"Certainly." 

11  My  dear  boy,  you  don't  know  Bar- 
bara. You  are  staking  out  ground 
for  a  tragedy." 

"lam  staking  out  ground  for  fu- 
ture happiness.  Barbara  shall  decide 
whether  I  give  the  other  woman  up." 

Thurston  begged  pardon  for  laugh- 
ing. "  Of  course  you  have  no  doubt 
what  the  decision  will  be?" 

"None  whatever." 

"And  you  are  prepared  to  abide  by 
it?" 

"Wholly." 

Thurston  thought  the  matter  over 
for  some  time.  "Ned,"  he  finally 
said,  "you'd  better  give  the  Paris 
lady  to  me." 

"If  women  were  chattels  I  might, 
Herbert." 

"  No,  no;  I  mean,  let  me  try  to  win 
her." 

"That  is  every  man's  privilege. 
But  frankly,  Herbert,  you  have  been 
educated  in  a  school  whose  diplomas 
she  does  not  recognize.  It  is  not  your 
fault  that " 

"  Don't  apologize,  Ned.  I  know 
what  you  mean,  and  I  know  you  are 
right.  But  is  it  impossible  for  a  man 
to  rise  above  his  education?"  He 
drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket.  *  '  May 
I  read  this  to  you,  Ned?"  With  pride 
of  authorship  he  read  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  Lola  Matteson. 

"  Did  you  write  that,  Herbert?" 

"  Yes."     He  was  pleased  to  say  so. 

"  Alone?" 

"Not  exactly.  I  had  your  help. 
The  inspiration  was  from  you.  " 

"  No.  The  inspiration  is  your  own. 
You  have  simply  written  what  was  in 
you — merely  put  yourself  honestly  on 
paper.  That  is  a  splendid  letter, 
Herbert,  worthy  to  go  to  any  woman.  " 

"I  could  not  send  it  to  Lola.  I 
felt " 

"  That's  it,  exactly.  You  felt.  And 
you  knew  she  would  not.  You  were 
right,  or  my  judgment  of  her  is  wrong. 
You  glowed  with  pleasure  while  you 
were  writing  that  letter." 

"I  certainly  did." 

"You  idealized  her,  and  when  you 
came  back  to  earth  you  found  she  did 
not  fit  the  ideal.     That  is  the  essential 


difference  between  love  and  its  coun- 
terfeit. The  woman  whom  a  man 
really  loves  always  exceeds  his  ideal.  " 

"  I  can  believe  that,"  said  Thurston. 

After  reflection  Edward  said: 
"  Herbert,  you  can  win  any  woman 
worth  winning  if  you  live  up  to  that 
letter.  Suppose  we  put  it  to  the  test? 
Write  to  my  Paris  friend,  and  I  will 
copy  your  letter  in  my  hand.  Let  us 
see  how  she  takes  it." 

Thurston  was  eager  for  the  experi- 
ment. "  Shall  I  try  to  follow  your 
style?"  he  asked. 

"No.  Pay  no  attention  to  style. 
The  moment  you  begin  that  you  be- 
come a  self-conscious,  uninteresting 
thing.  Forget  style,  forget  every- 
thing. Plunge  into  the  labyrinth  and 
let  go  the  clue-thread.  Lose  yourself 
and  wander  blindly  wherever  instinct 
leads." 

At  the  club  Mr.  Thurston  went  to 
Edward's  room  and  began  his  pleasant 
task.  Edward  went  to  the  telegraph 
office  and  signed  Thurston's  name  to 
the  following  message  to  James  Kent: 

"Barbara  is  on  the  way  to  you. 
Wire  me  when  she  arrives.  " 

The  rest  of  the  day  Edward  devoted 
to  despatching  business  matters  and 
preparing  to  depart  for  the  preserve 
as  soon  as  Barbara  arrived  there.  The 
only  matter  under  debate  in  his  mind 
was  whether  he  should  have  the  cere- 
mony performed  up  there  or  gratify 
her  probable  whim  for  a  city  wedding. 
He  rather  leaned  toward  the  former 
course. 

Herbert  Thurston  worked  most  of 
the  day  on  his  letter,  and  Edward  pro- 
nounced it  capital.  Late  that  night  a 
copy  of  it  was  posted,  with  a  preface 
that  told  the  exact  truth  in  such  a 
manner. that  its  recipient  would  be 
sure  not  to  believe  it  literally.  "  It  is 
not  the  first  time  a  woman  has  been 
imposed  on  that  way,"  he  confided  to 
his  pillow. 

The  second  day  brought  a  message 
from  James  Kent.  Barbara  had  not 
arrived  at  the  preserve. 

"We  would  better  see  the  police," 
said  Mr.  Thurston. 

"And  have  the  newspapers  print- 
ing   pictures  of    actresses   with    her 
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name  tinder  them,  and  inventing 
their  own  salacious  reasons  for  her 
flight!  Never!"  Edward  would  not 
listen  to  it. 

"A  detective  agency,  then,"  Mr. 
Thurston  proposed. 

44  With  a  signed  agreement  that  if 
a  word  leaks  out  they  receive  no  pay. 
That  will  do.  "  And  Edward  hastened 
away  to  make  the  contract. 

44 The  little  devil!"  He  smiled  as 
he  reentered  the  carriage,  where  his 
sister  awaited  him.  4i  Blanche,  how 
much  money  did  she  have?" 

44 1  don't  know.  Only  what  hap- 
pened to  be  in  her  purse.  " 

44  How  much;  a  hundred  dollars, 
five  hundred?" 

44  Bless  you,  no  ;  I  suppose  not  more 
than  twenty  ;  maybe  not  ten.  " 

Edward  turned  on  his  sister  sharply. 
44  And   you  let  that  child  go  about 

with  only !"   He  checked  himself. 

He  knew  he  was  ridiculous.  44  Poor 
little  thing!"  he  added. 

Every  day  the  superintendent  of 
the  detective  agency  reported  prog- 
ress. They  were  following  clues.  It 
seemed  as  if  half  the  young  women  of 
New  York  were  in  a  conspiracy  to 
dress  as  Barbara  was  dressed  and  to 
wear  a  hunted  look.  Some  of  them 
were  shadowed  to  fashionable  homes, 
some  to  places  with  red  transoms,  and 
only  when  they  were  run  to  cover  did 
their  resemblance  to  Barbara  cease. 

Edward  Landor  thought  and  thought 
and  thought.  That  was  his  way  of 
solving  problems.  44  What  is  the  use 
of  searching  a  haystack  for  a  needle 
when  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
there  is  any  needle  there?"  He  be- 
lieved he  should  yet  be  able  to  think 
out  the  logical  thing  that  Barbara 
would  do.  A  week  passed,  and  then 
a  month,  yet  he  had  not  thought  it 
out.  Every  clue  had  failed.  The 
detectives  had  lost  their  enthusiasm. 
Still,  he  rummaged  in  his  brain  for 
her  hiding-place — in  his  brain  for  the 
material  Barbara  whose  essence  was 
so  safely  stowed  in  his  breast. 

Edward's  one  partially  diverting 
experience  was  the  receipt  of  a  long, 
passionate  letter  from  Paris.  It  said  : 
44  The  new  man  is  charming,  crisper 


than  ever.  I  like  new  men.  You  are 
always  new,  you  dear  thing.  No  mat- 
ter what  instrument  you  play,  you 
always  make  the  sweetest  of  music.  I 
have  gone  beyond  analysis.  I  live 
only  in  the  realm  of  feeling;  realize 
only  that  you  are  the  king  and  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong.  Be  what  you 
will,  who  you  will,  1  am  always  and 
forever  yours,  yours,  just  yours." 

When  Edward  read  this  letter  to 
his  brother-in-law  Thurston  was 
elated.  44She  thinks  you  wrote  it," 
he  said,  proudly. 

44  She  doesn't  care  who  wrote  it. 
You  remember  Lowell's  answer  to 
the  Baconian  :  *  It  was  not  Shake- 
speare who  wrote  the  plays;  it  was 
another  man  of  the  same  name.  '  What 
does  it  matter  who  writes  letters,  so 
they  are  up  to  our  ideals?  Write  an- 
other, Herbert.  At  least  it  does  you 
good,  and  satisfies  her.  " 

One  afternoon,  a  month  later,  Mrs. 
Thurston  was  called  to  the  telephone. 

44  Blanche — "  it  was  Edward's  voice 
— 44come  down  with  the  brougham. 
I  have  found  Barbara." 

44  Where?     How?" 

44  One  at  a  time,  please.  Where? 
At  the  very  top  and  last  rung  of  the 
literary  ladder.  How?  In  the  most 
natural  way  in  the  world — the  unex- 
pected.    Hurry  down.  " 

When  the  brougham  reached  the 
designated  corner  Edward  was  wait- 
ing for  it.  44She  is  working  in  that 
bookbindery,"  he  said. 

44  Ned,  you  are  a  wonderful  man. 
How  on  earth  did  you  locate  her?" 

44 1  am,  Blanche;  I  admit  it.  lam 
a  positively  marvelous  detective.  I 
was  walking  along  the  street  thinking 
of  something  else — the  first  time  in 
two  months  that  I  have  thought  of 
anything  but  Barbara — when  I  saw 
her  come  out  of  that  little  restaurant 
with  a  lot  of  girls  and  go  into  the  book- 
bindery.  Did  ever  the  Russian  secret 
service  perform  a  greater  feat  than 
that?" 

44  And  she  is  there  now?" 

44  She  is  there  now,  putting  the  final 
touches  on  the  literature  of  our  time, 
and  surer  of  her  living,  I  dare  say, 
than  those  who  merely  lay  the  rough 
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foundations."  Edward,  though  pale 
from  the  anxieties  of  the  last  two 
months,  was  in  his  gayest  mood. 

"You  must  go  after  her,  Blanche. 
If  I  went  those  gum-chewers  might 
laugh  at  her. " 

Mrs.  Thurston  returned  from  the 
bookbindery  with  a  sad  face.  "She 
is  not  there,  Ned.  You  must  have 
been  mistaken." 

44 1  am  not  mistaken.  Did  you  go 
in?" 

44 1  went  to  the  superintendent's 
office.  He  said  there  was  no  such 
4 hand'  there." 

44  You  asked  for  Barbara  Kent,  of 
course?" 

44  Certainly." 

44  Blanche,  you  have  not  the  detec- 
tive instinct.  I  will  go  in  myself. 
Sit  there."  He  almost  flung  Mrs. 
Thurston  into  the  carriage  and  dashed 
away. 

44 1  want  to  see  Miss  Kent,  my — my 
niece,"  he  said  to  the  superintendent. 
44  She  is  in  there,  probably  under  some 
other  name.  Send  her  out  quietly, 
will  you?" 

44  How  can  I,  if  you  don't  know  her 
name?" 

44  Damn  it,  man  !  Send  out  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  the  place." 

44  The  superintendent  grinned. 
44  Oh,  it's  her,  is  it?"  He  disappeared. 
Edward  waited  in  the  dingy  little 
office,  a  corner  roughly  boarded  off 
from  the  large  workroom.  He  kept 
out  of  range  of  the  dirty  little  window 
in  the  partition. 

A  tall,  yellow-haired  girl  with  jelly 
cheeks  and  small,  sharp  eyes  came 
out  44  The  supe  says  you  want  to  see 
me." 

44 Hell!"  Then  Edward  changed 
his  mind.  <4Hold  on!  Yes;  I  want 
to  see  you.     Where  did  you  funch?" 

44  At  the  joint  over  there." 

44  There  was  a  little  lady  with  you 
—big  round  eyes — brown,  I  guess, 
maybe  black — pretty  eyes — little  thing 
—lots  of  brown  hair — beautiful 
hair 

44  You  mean  Tom,  don't  you?" 

44  Tom  What?" 

44  Tom  Thumb— little  midget- 
walks  like  a  major-general,  this  way.  " 


44  That's  it!  That's  the  lady.  Ma- 
jor-generals never  walk  that  way,  but 
no  matter.  Can  you  keep  your  mouth 
shut?" 

44  Why?    What  for?" 

44 For  that."  He  stripped  a  ten- 
dollar  bill  from  a  roll. 

The  small  eyes  glistened.  One  of 
them  closed.     44  Mum  as  a  clam." 

44  Tell  Tom  Thumb  a  lady  wishes 
to  see  her  at  the  street  entrance. 
Have  her  come  right  down.  Mum, 
now!" 

44  You  bet." 

Edward  hurried  down  stairs  and 
sent  Mrs.  Thurston  to  wait  at  the  en- 
trance. 

Instead  of  Barbara  the  yellow-haired 
girl  came.  Tom  Thumb  was  not  in 
the  bindery.  Nobody  knew  where 
she  was. 

Time  for  fearing  the  laughter  of 
girls  was  past.  Edward  went  up  the 
stairs  by  leaps.  The  lumbering  freight 
elevator  came  squeaking  up  with  a 
load.  Yes,  the  elevator  man  knew 
all  about  it.  He  at  once  became  the 
centre  of  attention,  much  to  his  en- 
joyment. Ordinarily  he  was  not  so 
important.  It  pleased  him  to  roll  the 
morsel  of  eagerly  awaited  information 
under  his  tongue  before  he  gave  it 
out.  She  had  gone  down  with  him 
last  trip.  No;  he  could  not  say 
whether  she  went  up  or  down  the 
alley. 

None  of  the  girls  knew  where  Tom 
Thumb  lodged.  44  She's  sort  o'  funny 
that  way,"  said  the  yellow-headed 
mollusk;  44she  flocks  mostly  by  her- 
self." 

In  the  brougham,  rolling  hopelessly 
homeward  :  44  She  must  have  seen  me, 
after  all,"  Edward  said. 

44  More  likely  she  saw  me  and  did 
not  see  you."  Mrs.  Thurston's  judg- 
ment in  this  matter  might  be  expected 
to  be  better  than  her  brother's.  44If 
she  knew  you  were  looking  for  her 
she  would  make  a  way  for  you  to  find 
her.  She  thinks  you  don't  care.  That 
is  why  she  will  never  come  back  where 
she  is  likely  to  meet  you.  Oh,  if  most 
men  were  not  so  dense  !  If  they  only 
knew  their  own  minds  at  the  proper 
time!" 
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Edward  was  scribbling  on  an  old 
envelope.  "  There,  Blanche,"  he 
said,  "  what  do  you  say  to  putting*  that 
into  every  newspaper  in  town?"  It 
was  an  advertisement  for  big  type: 


BARBARA: 
I  love  you. 


Come  back. 
EDWARD. 


Mrs.  Thurston  could  not  repress  a 
smile.  "But,  bless  you,  Barbara 
never  reads  the  newspapers." 

"Everybody  ought  to  read  the 
newspapers.  "  Edward  had  not  looked 
at  one  since  he  lost  interest  in  the  talk 
of  possible  war  with  Germany.  "I 
might  have  posters  made  of  it,  then, 
and  paper  the  town  with  them,"  he 
suggested,  wildly. 

"And  next  morning  find  'Barbara 
Soap  '  or  '  Barbara  Biscuits  '  advertised 
under  your  message." 

4  '  Confound  the  advertisers  !  There 
ought  to  be  a  law  against  advertis- 
ing. "  Edward  was  not  a  jolly  old  lion 
just  now.  He  was  a  bear  with  a  thorn 
in  his  foot. 

Two  days  later  he  was  a  cage  of 
frolicking,  gibbering  monkeys.  A 
message  had  come  from  the  moun- 
tains: "Barbara  is  here."  It  was 
James  Kent's  one  real  service  to  his 
daughter,  and  he  performed  it  in  vio- 
lation of  a  promise  she  had  exacted 
from  him. 


THE   ANTICIPATED   CHAPTER 

IN  WHICH  A  MAN  AND  A  WOMAN  THROW 
FAT  IN  THE  FIRE  AND  FLEE  FROM  CON- 
TEMPLATION OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES 

It  was  providential  that  a  calm, 
patient  man,  and  not  Edward  Lan- 
dor,  controlled  the  progress  of  the 
train  that  took  Barbara  Kent's  ad- 
mirer to  the  Adirondacks.  The  speed, 
therefore,  seldom  exceeded  a  mile  a 
minute.  Edward  might  have  got  off 
and  pushed  it  faster  than  that  snail- 
pace,  but  he  was  too  busily  engaged. 
There  was  a  lot  of  walking  up  and 
down  the  car  to  do  and  a  time-table 


to  consult  every  few  minutes,  not  to 
mention  the  longer  catechism  that 
must  be  repeatedly  gone  over  with 
the  train  hands,  and  a  book  that  must 
be  read  in  snatches  upside  down.  He 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  every- 
thing. So  the  matter  of  making  the 
wheels  go  round  was  left  to  the  en- 
gineer, who,  after  several  intermina- 
ble ages,  succeeded  in  slowing  up  be- 
fore the  station  some  two  miles  from 
the  Thurston  preserve. 

The  train  did  not  have  to  stop. 
Edward  was  the  only  passenger  to 
get  off,  and  he  had  already  hopped  to 
the  platform.  It  was  flattery  to  call 
it  a  station — a  bare  shed  where  trains 
disdained  to  halt  regularly.  There 
was  nobody  there,  and  Edward  had 
never  visited  the  preserve.  The 
wagon  road  one  way  led  over  a 
mountain,  the  other  way  through  a 
valley.  He  could  see  that  there  were 
no  considerable  buildings  in  the  val- 
ley, so  he  strode  off  toward  the  moun- 
tain top. 

After  a  mile  or  more  the  road  bent 
round  a  high,  bald  spot,  the  crown  of 
the  mountain  ;  and  as  nature  does  not 
attempt  to  conceal  her  bald  spots  by 
brushing  wisps  of  side-hair  over  them, 
this  bare  brow  was  a  good  place  from 
which  to  view  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Edward  clambered  up  the  side 
and  stood  upon  the  dome,  looking  off 
to  the  west.  There  were  the  stables 
of  the  preserve,  he  was  sure,  and 
there  was  the  house  wherein  he  should 
find  and  claim  his  own.  He  turned 
back  toward  the  road  and  stopped  ab- 
ruptly. 

"Barbara!" 

She  was  crouched  beside  a  rock 
that  did  not  conceal  her.  Edward 
obeyed  his  first  impulse  and  stepped 
toward  hfer.     She  sprang  to  her  feet 

"Don't  run,"  he  shouted.  "You 
can't  get  away."  A  sense  of  power 
pleased  the  whole  man.  He  could 
catch  her  in  a  dozen  strides.  He  could 
hold  her  where  he  caught  her,  and 
even  though  she  screamed  no  one 
could  hear  her  voice.  A  delicious 
calm  possessed  him — the  calm  of  per- 
fect confidence  in  mastery  of  a  situa- 
tion. 
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"  Barbara,  "  he  said,  quietly,  "come 
here." 

She  realized  that  she  was  driven  to 
a  corner.  She  must  fight  or  perish. 
"I  won't!"  She  struck  the  great 
mountain  with  her  tiny  foot  as  if  to 
arouse  it  to  her  aid. 

Edward  smiled  serenely.  "  Bar- 
bara, come  here  ;  I  want  to  kiss  you.  " 

She  caught  her  breath  and  turned 
to  run. 

" 1  told  you  not  to  do  that."  Ed- 
ward did  not  move. 

Barbara  set  her  wee  form  defiantly 
and  said  :  "I  hate  you  !" 

"I  know  it,  but  you  can't  half -hate 
rae  at  that  distance.  Barbara,  come 
here.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
love  you.  Come  and  whisper  to  me 
that  you  will  be  my  little  wife.  "  He 
held  out  his  arms  toward  her. 

Where  was  her  old  friend  now — her 
powerful,  jolly  old  friend?  Was  he 
deserting  her,  after  all,  and  at  this 
dreadful  crisis,  too?  Yes;  she  felt 
the  mountain  slipping  under  her  feet 
—rolling  and  tumbling  and  laughing 
away.  She  seemed  to  be  falling, 
falling — she  could  not  save  herself — 
she  did  fall — fell  into  a  pair  of  out- 
stretched arms,  strong,  oh,  very 
strong,  stronger  even  than  the  old 
giant  mountain,  Her  face  was  in  her 
hands. 

"Here,"  said  Edward,  "put  your 
face  in  this."  After  a  long  pause 
she  peeped  fearfully  between  two 
trembling  fingers.  He  was  holding 
his  hat  before  her.  "  And,"  he  whis- 
pered, close  to  her  burning  ear,  as  if 
even  the  mountain  must  not  share 
this  confidence,  "whenever  you  em- 
brace my  coat  hereafter,  please  be 
sure  that  I  am  inside  it." 

In  a  week  they  were  back  in  the 
city.  At  the  club  Edward  found 
another  letter  from  Paris.  He  took 
it,  together  with  the  rest  of  that 
correspondence,  and  went  over  it 
with  Barbara,  telling  her  the  Whole 
tale. 

"Oh,  you  lovely  man!"  She  flung 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  bit  his 
chin,  leaving  prints  of  perfect  teeth 
upon  it.     "I  could  eat  you. " 

"Don't  do  it,  you  little  cannibal. 


Wait  until  we  have  rounded  up  this 
business.     You  must  help.  " 

Barbara  was  all  excited  interest. 
"  What  am  I  to  do?"  She  wished  to 
run  right  away  and  do  it  before  she 
knew  what  it  was. 

"Sit  still,  you  witch,  and  listen." 
Edward  gave  her  full  instructions. 
"  Do  you  understand?" 

To  be  sure  she  understood.  There 
had  been  a  time  when  she  hardly 
knew  a  word  he  said,  but  that  was 
long,  long  ago — ages  and  ages  ago,  in 
some  other  world.  Now  she  seemed 
to  know  everything  he  was  going  to 
say  long  before  he  said  it.  What  a 
rare  and  blessed  boon  it  was  to  her 
just  to  understand  and  be  under- 
stood! 

That  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thur- 
ston, Mr.  Landor  and  Mrs.  Landor- 
elect  were  seated  in  the  library.  Ed- 
ward nodded  slyly  at  Barbara. 

"Uncle  Herbert,"  said  she,  "here 
is  a  letter  for  you." 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Edward; 
"  here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Blanche." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurston  recognized 
the  handwriting  of  each  other.  They 
smiled.  Some  joke,  no  doubt.  Then 
they  turned  to  the  familiar  words  of 
endearment  with  which  the  letters  be- 
gan, and  both  lost  color. 

The  silence  was  intense,  painful. 

"  Well,  the  fat's  in  the  fire,  Bar- 
bara," said  Edward,  "  and  you  and  I 
can't  fish  it  out."  He  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  led  her  from  the  room. 

The  next  morning,  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thurston  came  to  breakfast  they 
looked  as  sheepish  as  a  pair  of  young 
lovers  caught  in  a  dark  vestibule. 

In  his  own  good  time  Edward  Lan- 
dor told  the  rest  of  the  story.  As  the 
result  of  a  discussion  with  a  Paris 
friend,  in  which  Edward  had  main- 
tained that  wealth,  position,  personal 
appearance,  and  even  personal  ac- 
quaintance, are  hindrances  rather  than 
helps  to  the  successful  wooing  of 
woman's  real  heart  the  world  over, 
he  had  advertised  for  a  lady  cor- 
respondent in  each  of  four  remote 
countries.  It  was  not  until  some 
months  later,  when  his  chosen  New 
York    correspondent  ceased  the   de- 
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ception  of  disguised  handwriting",  that 
he  recognized  her  as  his  sister.  It 
was  then  too  late  to  remove  the  deep 
impression  he  had  made  on  her  heart, 
and  his  only  means  of  bringing  hap* 
piness  to  her  was  to  raise  her  hus- 
band to  the  level  to  which  his  own 
simple-hearted  wooing  had  lifted  her. 
If,  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
he  employed  some  Machiavellian 
means,  what  odds?  Barbara  ap- 
proved. It  was  easy  to  have  his  Paris 
agent  forward  letters  to  and  from 
him,  so  he  had  kept  up  the  corre- 
spondence after  his  return  to  New 
York  until  he  could  safely  turn  it 
over  to  his  brother-in-rlaw. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurston  never  for- 
gave each  other's  aberrations  from 
the   conventional  path  of  prudence. 


They  agreed  there  was  nothing  to 
forgive.  In  their  deviations  both  had 
come  closer  to  the  heart  of  things, 
and  both  were  glad. 

"  Anyway,"  said  pretty  little  Mrs. 
Landor,  "  Uncle  Herbert  is  another 
man  and  Aunt  Blanche  is  another 
woman.  So  there.  They  are  not  the 
same  people  at  all.  " 

44  Which  is  a  very  wise  remark," 
said  her  husband.  "And  now,  Bar- 
bara, who  is  the  very  sweetest  man  in 
all  the  great,  big  world?" 

1  You're  not." 

*  *  Yes  I  am.     Come  and  kiss  me.  " 

"  I  won't." 

"Then  you  sha'n't." 

"Then  I  will." 

Thus  to  this  day  Edward  Landor 
tyrannizes  over  his  slave. 


A   NOVEL   ENDING 

4*TAGGERLY  barely  escaped  a  very  serious  accident  last  evening,"  re- 
J      marked  Gaggerly. 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Waggerly;  "how  so?" 

"Well,  it  seems  that  on  entering  his  hallway  when  returning  from  the 
club  he  lost  his  equilibrium,  and  his  head  came  into  violent  contact  with  the 
polished  floor.     Might  have  resulted  fatally.  " 

"  In  that  event,"  rejoined  Waggerly,  without  any  apparent  compunction, 
"  it  would  have  been  a  sort  of  hardwood  finish,  eh?" 


TRUTH    IN   JEST 

"CAY,"  he  asked,  entering  the  laundry  hurriedly,  "how  long  does  it  take 
^     you  to  do  up  a  shirt?" 

"Oh,  about  two  or  three  washings,"  replied  the  girl  behind  the  desk, 
flippantly. 
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ENDYMION— Endymion  ! 
Young  shepherd  with  the  eyes  that  are 
Unkindled  as  the  farthest  star 
Remote  from  ways  I  fleet  upon  ! 

Thy  lips  are  scarlet  flowers  that  yet 

Close  perfumeless,  that  never  knew 
Hot  touch  of  sun  or  any  dew 

Beneath  a  dark  earth's  coverlet. 


Thy  life  is  as  a  thing  asleep — 

White,  motionless,  till  for  thy  sake 
The  voice  of  Love  shall  cry  "  Awake!" 

And  all  thy  blood  shall  thrill  and  leap. 

Have  I  not  seen,  low  bent  to  see, 

Night  after  night,  from  clinging  skies, 
The  calm  of  thy  unconscious  eyes, 

Thy  young,  exquisite  purity? 

I  am  a-hungered  over- much 

To  rouse  thee  with  a  whispered  name 
And  see  thy  being  break  on  flame 

Beneath  Diana's  smile  and  touch. 

I  have  outgrown  the  god's  embrace  ; 
I,  who  am  formed  of  snow  and  fire, 
Have  sickened  of  a  god's  desire 

From  too  much  thinking  of  thy  face. 

I  am  a-weary  of  old  love, 

Who  have  been  granted  clearer  sight  ; 

Mars  may  not  charm  me,  nor  the  might 
And  passionate,  strong  arms  of  Jove. 

Yea,  thou  shalt  see  a  miracle  ! 

For  Love's  sake  shall  a  goddess  be 

Equaled  to  thy  humility, 
For  thou  art  so  desirable  ! 

I  shall  descend  to  thy  own  place 

While  yet  the  deep  of  night  is  mine; 
My  hands  shall  find  their  way  to  thine, 

My  lips  shall  fall  upon  thy  face. 
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And  sudden  shall  new  dreams  outbreak — 
Full-grown,  triumphant,  glorious — 
And  all  my  love  shall  circle  us, 

And  all  thy  tardy  youth  awake. 

Lo,  like  a  swift  wind  do  I  come — 

Flame-like  I  pierce  and  part  the  night! 
Oh,  my  beloved — my  delight — 

Endymion — Endymion  ! 

Theodosia  Garrison. 


SPOKE    FROM    CONVICTION 

MRS.  NAGGERLY — I've  often  noticed  that  sisters  never  have  the  same 
disposition. 
Mr.  Naggerly — That's  the  strongest  argument  I've  ever  heard  in  favor 
of  marrying  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 


MAIDENLY    GRIEF 

SHE  (regretfully) — You  are  the  first  man  who  has  ever  kissed  me,  and  now 
you  are  going  to  leave  me  ! 

He — Never  mind,  darling.     Don't  let  your  mind  dwell  on  what  you  will 
miss. 

She — I  wasn't.     I  was  thinking  of  all  I  had  missed. 


9t 


ORATORICAL   ATHLETICS 

REV.  DR.  PORTLY  (the  Methodist  minister)—!  am  afraid  I  don't  take 
enough  exercise,  doctor. 
Doctor  Reaper — I  shouldn't  be  surprised.     Why  not  make  your  sermons 
longer? 


THE   VIEWPOINT  OF   EXPERIENCE 

NEWLYWED — Does  your  wife  ever  threaten  to  go  home  to  her  mother? 
Oldboy — Why,  my  boy,  I  wouldn't  consider  that  a  threat. 
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THE    FIRST  OCEAN   YACHT  RACE 


By  Stephen  Fiske 


NEW  YORK  had  its  smart  set, 
in  1866,  reinforced  by  the 
newly  rich  "  shoddy  aristoc- 
racy" of  the  Civil  War,  and  with 
headquarters  at  Delmonico's,  then  on 
the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and 
Fifth  avenue.  One  night,  after  din- 
ner, the  interminable  discussion  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  centreboard  and 
keel  yachts  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Pierre 
Lorillard,  who  owned  the  centreboard 
Vesta,  and  Mr.  George  Osgood,  the 
owner  of  the  keel  yacht  Fleetwing. 
Mr.  Osgood  derided  the  seaworthiness 
of  any  centreboard  boat. 

"Ill  sail  you  to  England!"  ex- 
claimed  Mr.  Lorillard. 

"That  suits  me!"  said  Mr.  Osgood. 

"  And  in  December,  when  we'll  get 
the  roughest  weather!" 

"  The  rougher  the  better!" 

So  the  match  was  made  for  a  nom- 
inal stake  to  cover  expenses,  and  by 
the  next  afternoon  every  man  with 
sporting  blood  had  heard  about  it. 
Among  these  was  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
Herald,  who  had  just  been  admitted 
to  the  Union  Club.  A  few  months 
before  he  had  incurred  undeserved 
ridicule  by  taking  a  short  cut  through 
Plum  Gut  in  one  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  races.  His  sailing-mas- 
ter, not  Mr.  Bennett,  was  at  fault; 
but  the  other  papers  were  glad  to 
satirize  anybody  connected  with  the 
Herald,  and  "Plum  Gut  Bennett" 
seemed  likely  to  become  his  popular 
sobriquet.  His  keel  schooner,  Hen- 
rietta, was  not  fast,  but  she  was 
stanch,  and  he  thought  that  here  was 
the  opportunity  to  redeem  his  yacht- 
ing reputation.  When  he  asked  to  be 
permitted  to  make  a  third  in  the  race, 


Messrs.  Lorillard  and  Osgood  eagerly 
consented,  on  condition  that  the  stakes 
be  raised  to  $30,000  each.  Money  was 
no  object  to  Mr.  Bennett,  and  the 
other  contestants,  knowing  that  he  had 
the  slowest  boat,  looked  upon  him  as 
what  was  called,  in  the  slang  of  those 
days,  "chicken  feed." 

It  was  agreed  that  the  race  should 
be  sailed  from  New  York  to  Cowes, 
•Isle  of  Wight;  the  start  to  be  on  Tues- 
day, December  1 1  ;  the  winner  to  take 
the  whole  purse  ;  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  to  supervise  the  arrangements  ; 
the  Club  Commodore,  McVickar,  to 
sail  the  same  day  on  the  steamship 
Scotia  and  act  as  referee,  and  two 
members  of  the  Club  to  go  on  each 
boat  as  judges.  No  sooner  were  these 
terms  published  than  a  newspaper 
campaign  against  "  the  Herald  race  " 
was  organized.  Led  by  the  Times, 
then  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  J.Raymond, 
with  the  brilliant  Mr.  W.  H.  Hurlbert 
as  his  lieutenant,  the  papers  de- 
nounced the  affair  as  a  conspiracy  to 
drown  yachtsmen  and  sailors  in  order  to 
advertise  the  Herald,  and  called  upon 
the  authorities  to  interfere.  Attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  Midwinter 
was  simply  suicidal,  according  to  the 
rival  editors,  and  everybody  con- 
cerned ought  to  be  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. 

Exaggerated  as  these  attacks  were, 
they  had  some  effect.  Messrs.  Loril- 
lard and  Osgood  were  business  men, 
and  they  pleaded  important  engage- 
ments as  their  reason  for  modifying 
the  understanding  that  each  contest- 
ant should  sail  on  his  own  yacht.  ;The 
night  before  the  start  the  picked  crew 
engaged  for  Henrietta  were  induced 
by  their  frightened  sweethearts  and 
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wives  to  desert  in  a  body,  and  the 
boat  had  to  be  manned  by  recruits 
pressed  from  the  sailor  lodging- 
houses,  and  to  sail  shorthanded.  But 
the  members  of  the  Yacht  Club  who 
had  volunteered  to  serve  as  judges 
were  undismayed,  and  two  days  before 
the  race  I  succeeded  in  convincing 
Mr.  Bennett  that  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try, the  Herald  and  himself  was  to  go 
on  his  yacht.  Business  men  might 
prudently  stay  at  home  and  attend  to 
their  business,  but  the  memory  of 
Plum  Gut  would  be  intensified  by 
his  refusal  to  risk  his  life  on  the 
Atlantic. 

The  start  was  from  Sandy  Hook, 
and  the  spectacle  was  beautiful.  The 
afternoon  was  bright,  cold  and  breezy  ; 
the  sea  and  sky  were  a  frosty,  green- 
ish blue.  Excursion  steamers,  ferry 
boats,  tugs,  steam  and  sail  yachts  es- 
corted us  in  procession  down  the  Nar- 
rows. Flags  fluttered  from  ship  and 
shore.  The  forts  on  Governor's  and 
Staten  Islands  fired  salutes.  Bands 
played,  and  there  were  hearty  cheers 
for  "the  only  man  who  goes  in  his 
own  boat!" 

At  i  p.m.  Mr.  Fearing,  the  official 
starter  of  the  Yacht  Club,  gave  his 
signal,  and  we  were  off  for  Merrie 
England.  Henrietta  had  the  worst  of 
the  start  on  account  of  her  inefficient 
crew.  "  They  slide  up  and  down  the 
rigging  like  a  blasted  monkey  on  a 
blasted  stick!"  growled  Chief  Officer 
Tones;  "the  only  way  to  manage  'em 
is  to  climb  up  first  and  pull  the  lub- 
bers after  me!"  But  at  last  all  sail 
was  set,  and  Henrietta  slowly  fol- 
lowed her  competitors  over  the  line. 

At  first  it  was  a  pleasure  trip,  ex- 
cept that  the  weather  was  rather  too 
cold  for  comfort.  In  two  hours  the 
Navesink  Highlands  falsified  their 
name  by  sinking  below  the  horizon. 
One  tug  had  accompanied  us  thus  far, 
and  now  steered  about  with  faint 
farewell  cheers  and  whistles.  We 
were  on  the  open  sea.  As  the  night 
shrouded  the  view  Fleetwing  glided 
out  of  sight,  like  a  gray  ghost.  Vesta 
sailed  parallel  to  us  until  8  p.m.;  then 
her  lights  seemed  blown  out  as  sud- 
denly as  if  she  had  sunk.     Neither  of 


these  yachts  was  seen  or  heard  of 
again  until  they  arrived  at  Cowes. 

Captain  Samuels,  already  famous 
for  his  fast  trips  on  the  clipper  ship 
Dreadnaught,  was  in  command  of 
Henrietta^  and  at  dinner  he  communi- 
cated to  us  his  plan  of  campaign. 
Fleetwing  had  evidently  taken  what 
is  called  the  Northern  passage,  to  get 
all  the  wind  possible.  Vesta  had 
chosen  the  Southern  passage,  to  avoid 
the  Winter  gales.  Henrietta  was  con- 
fessedly the  slowest  boat,  and  the 
Captain  had  decided  to  put  her  on  the 
steamer  track,  and  keep  her  there, 
regardless  of  wind  or  weather,  be- 
cause it  is  the  shortest  route.  He  ad- 
hered to  this  plan  so  rigidly  that  at 
one  time  we  lay  to  under  storm  try- 
sails for  eighteen  hours  rather  than 
leave  our  course.  We  struck  the  Scilly 
Islands  as  truly  as  if  we  had  been 
fired  from  a  huge  cannon,  and  we  had 
to  wear  ship  in  the  dark  to  prevent 
running  aground  on  the  treacherous 
rocks. 

Our  party  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Mervin  and  Knapp,  the  Yacht  Club 
judges;  "  Larry  "  Jerome,  the  famous 
humorist  of  the  Union  Club,  who,  like 
Wegg,  dropped  into  yacht  racing  as  a 
friend;  Captain  Samuels,  Mr.  Bennett 
and  myself.  The  table  was  covered 
with  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season, 
donated  to  us  by  friends.  At  the 
masthead  swung  a  dozen  brace  of  can- 
vasback  ducks,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Queen  if  we  succeeded  in  winging  our 
way  across  the  Atlantic.  Our  larder 
overflowed,  and  in  "the  roaring  for- 
ties "  we  feasted  upon  oysters  in  every 
style  as  enjoyably  as  if  we  had  been 
in  a  private  room  on  shore. 

Nevertheless,  dining  had  its  diffi- 
culties. The  table,  like  .the  yacht, 
was  tilted  at  an  angle  of  forty -five  de- 
grees. It  was  as  good  as  a  game  of 
baseball  to  see  Jerome  catch  the  soup 
tureen  on  the  fly,  amid  cries  of  "  Not 
out!"  "Judgment!"  or  the  rest  of  us 
make  slides  for  the  plates  and  glasses. 
Not  a  man  missed  a  meal.  During 
the  pauses  in  the  conversation  and 
laughter  the  roar  of  wind  and  wave, 
the  groaning  of  timbers  and  cordage 
could    be  heard,   and   as    the  water 
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swashed  back  and  forth  over  the  sky- 
lights we  seemed  like  divers  taking  a 
rest  in  a  submarine  compartment. 

For  days  the  yacht  was  running  be- 
tween walls  of  water,  as  through  a 
tunnel.  Behind  the  moving  walls,  as 
they  rose  and  fell,  were  lovely  mirages 
of  cities  of  white  marble  or  windblown 
veils  of  rain  and  snow.  The  yacht  was 
being  driven  at  steamer  speed  by  a 
succession  of  squalls  and  gales.  Now 
and  then  a  huge  wave,  like  a  white- 
crested  monster  of  the  deep,  would 
crawl  out  of  the  darkness  and  fling 
itself  upon  the  deck  in  a  roaring  rage. 
One  wave,  rearing  its  crest  aloft,  fell 
upon  our  lifeboat,  like  a  furious  beast 
upon  its  prey,  and  literally  crushed  the 
tiny  victim  into  fragments.  I  picked 
up  a  handful  and  reported  to  Captain 
Samuels  that  our  only  boat  was 
smashed  and  swept  overboard. 

"That's  no  loss," he  replied,  cheer- 
ily; "the  boat  couldn't  live  if  this 
yacht  couldn't  float.  Pipe  all  hands 
to  supper,  sir!" 

Of  course,  we  were  supplied  with 
playing  cards  and  reading  matter; 
but  there  seemed  no  spare  time  for 
games  or  literature.  There  were  the 
chances  of  the  race  to  be  talked  over; 
stories  to  be  told  ;  good  old  times  to 
be  revived;  the  log  to  be  written  up; 
and,  when  other  occupations  lacked 
interest,  we  could  always  try  to 
straighten  out  Jerome's  betting  book, 
which  he  had  filled  so  scientifically 
that,  whatever  yacht  won  the  race,  he 
would  be  a  heavy  loser.  Poor  *  *  Larry  " 
was  the  life  of  the  party.  His  wit  and 
humor  were  inexhaustible.  At  the 
slightest  complaint  his  stentorian  voice 
thundered,  "  If  you  don't  like  your 
quarters,  take  your  carpetbag  and  go 
ashore!" 

Captain  Samuels  jockeyed  Henri- 
etta as  if  she  were  a  racing  mare.  He 
fairly  weighed  the  wind,  giving  the 
yacht  all  of  it  she  could  bear,  and  re- 
lieving her  by  reefing  the  instant  that 
she  was  overstrained.  Sails  were  set 
from  the  size  of  a  handkerchief  to  a 
flowing  sheet  if  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
squalls,  and  then  taken  in  reluctantly 
if  the  gale  increased.  His  was  the 
eternal  vigilance  that  proved  to  be  the 


price  of  victory.  Except  one  night, 
when  we  compelled  him  to  turn  in  for 
a  sound  sleep,  we  always  found  him 
on  deck,  watching  the  weather,  the 
sails,  the  compass  or  the  crew. 

Before  leaving  New  York  none  of 
us  had  cared  much  for  Henrietta;  but 
she  was  so  stanch,  she  sailed  so  much 
faster  than  anyone  had  expected,  she 
responded  so  nobly  to  the  care  lavished 
upon  her,  that  all  of  us  fell  in  lové 
with  her.  When  we  patted  her  deck 
affectionately  and  called  her  "  Good 
old  girl!"  she  thrilled  under  the 
caress,  and  appeared  to  increase  her 
speed.  We  wrote  love  songs  to  her, 
singing  them  to  popular  airs,  like  the 
Dewey  campaign  ballads,  and  months 
later  all  yachting  England  joined  with 
us  in  the  "  Evelina  "  chorus: 

Dear  Henrietta!    Swift  Henrietta! 

Our  love  for  thee  shall  never,  never  fail! 

It  was  a  lonely  ocean.  Although 
on  the  ocean  track,  we  sighted  no 
steamers.  The  few  sailing  ships  that 
we  encountered  kept  off  of  our  course, 
perhaps  mistaking  us  for  a  mythical 
Fenian  privateer  that  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be  attacking  British  com- 
merce, the  dark-blue  racing  flag  of 
Henrietta  looking  black  in  the  leaden 
light.  Off  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land we  raced  by  a  clumsy  brig  in  the 
fog  so  quickly  that  we  could  not  make 
out  her  name  as  we  passed  under  her 
stern.  Her  crew  manned  the  rigging, 
but  were  too  much  astonished  to  an- 
swer our  hail.  They  had  not  heard  of 
the  yacht  race  ;  they  had  never  before 
seen  so  small  a  boat  defying  the  At- 
lantic in  such  weather  ;  in  every  bulg- 
ing eye  could  be  read  the  question, 
"Is  she  the  Fenian  privateer  or  the 
Flying  Dutchman?"  If  there  was 
any  betting  on  board  the  brig  the 
odds  must  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
latter. 

On  the  first  Sunday  out  we  held 
divine  service.  Captain  Samuels  was 
one  of  the  wardens  of  St.  Ann's 
Church,  New  York,  and  essayed  to 
read  the  Lessons  of  the  Day  and  one 
of  Jay's  sermons.  I  doubt  whether 
any  of  the  rest  of  us  had  been  to 
church  since  we  were  christened;  but 
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being  at  sea  on  a  yacht  in  a  storm  is 
conducive  to  serious  reflections  re- 
garding* time  and  eternity,  and  we  re- 
sponded piously  during  the  lesson. 
Just  as  the  sermon  began  a  nervous 
and  imaginative  carpenter  reported 
that  Fleetwing  was  in  sight.  The 
service  ended  without  a  doxology; 
everybody  rushed  on  deck,  only  to 
discover  that  the  supposed  Fleetwing 
was  a  snow  squall,  and  Jay's  eloquence 
in  one  ponderous  volume  was  hurled 
at  the  carpenter's  head. 

But  the  weather  grew  worse  and 
rougher.  Hitherto  the  snow  had 
smoothed  the  sea,  like  oil;  now  the 
water  was  angrily  choppy,  and  the 
yacht  pitched  and  tossed  as  if  she  had 
gone  mad  with  excitement.  Out  of 
the  wild  ocean,  like  a  threatening 
finger,  rose  the  mast  of  some  sunken 
ship,  as  if  to  warn  us  of  our  fate. 
44  Larry  "  Jerome  had  promised  his 
wife  to  read  the  Bible  in  times  of 
danger  and  distress,  and  in  a  quaver- 
ing, lugubrious  voice  he  commenced 
to  recite  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew  : 
44 Abraham  begat  Isaac;  and  Isaac 
begat  Jacob;  and  Jacob  begat  Judas 
and  his  brethren.  "  We  could  not  help 
laughing  at  his  characteristically  in- 
appropriate selection,  but  the  laughter 
was  somewhat  forced. 

Then  in  dashed  the  unfortunate 
carpenter,  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and 
shaking  with  fear.  We  stared  at  him, 
and  it  seemed  hours  before  he  could 
recover  himself  sufficiently  to  whisper, 
hoarsely: 

44  She's  opening  for'ard,  sir!  The 
sea  is  a-pouring  in  !  We'll  all  go  down 
by  the  head,  sir!" 

It  was  another  false  alarm.  Pushed 
into  the  forecastle,  and  ordered  to 
point  out  the  leak,  the  trembling 
carpenter  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  the  water  44 a-pouring  in"  came 
from  the  Lethe  that  surrounds  Dream- 
land. But  Henrietta  had  been  length- 
ened forward,  and  the  overlapped 
timbers  were  writhing  and  scrunch- 
ing terribly.  Captain  Samuels  made 
an  anxious  examination  ;  his  face  and 
voice  were  solemn,  and  he  took  off 
his  cap,  as  in  the  presence  of  death. 

44  We  must  heave  to,  Mr.  Bennett," 


he  said;  *4  she  can  stand  the  strain  no 
longer.  "  Then  he  added,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  entered  on  the  log:  44 1  have 
been  over  thirty  years  afloat,  and 
never  saw  a  ship  that  could  have  car- 
ried on  so  long  as  this  little  plaything 
has." 

But  that  was  cold  comfort.  Heave 
to  during  a  race!  The  simile  of  a 
death  seemed  not  too  exaggerated. 
It  was  emphasized  when  the  sailors 
lifted  out  the  storm  trysails  that  were 
stored  under  the  cabin  floor  and  car- 
ried them  slowly  up  the  companion- 
way,  as  the  bearers  carry  a  corpse. 
Heave  to,  in  the  slowest  boat,  with 
only  half  of  the  course  covered!  The 
wind  whistled  at  us  mockingly.  The 
waves  danced  about  us,  rejoicing  at 
our  failure  and  their  victory.  The 
storm  trysails  once  rigged,  Henrietta 
rocked  as  comfortably  as  a  cradle. 
But  could  we  win  the  race  in  a 
cradle?  For  eighteen  hours  we  en- 
dured this  aquatic  purgatory;  then 
we  resumed  the  race  determinedly, 
like  good  Americans,  but  we  had  lost 
all  hope  of  winning. 

As  in  the  middle  of  a  desert  there 
is  an  oasis,  so  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  we  presently  came  upon  a 
calm.  In  one  night  we  passed  from 
Winter  cold  to  Summer  warmth. 
There  had  been  no  sunshine;  but 
now  the  sun  shone  brightly.  The 
yacht,  that  had  been  lashed  to  such 
speed  by  whips  of  hail  and  sleet, 
rolled  lazily,  like  a  tame  seal,  upon 
the  placid  water.  No  one  could  real- 
ize that  such  a  July  day  was  Decern  - 
ber  2i. 

Captain  Samuels  was  a  church  war- 
den, but  he  was  also  a  sailor,  and,  in- 
stead of  reading  more  prayers,  he 
followed  the  sailor  superstition  and 
ordered  all  hands  to  change  their 
clothing  and  whistle  for  wind.  Had 
not  the  stake  been  so  weighty,  in 
honor  as  well  as  money,  the  sight  of 
the  yachtsmen,  attired  in  clean  togs 
and  unsuspected  finery,  every  man 
puckering  his  mouth  for  a  whistle, 
would  have  been  more  comical  than 
an  amateur  minstrel  show. 

The  Captain  whistled  as  fervently 
as  he  had  prayed,  and  great  Boreas 
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answered  him  promptly.  The  wind 
came — at  first  in  fickle  flaws,  then  in 
a  bouncing*  breeze,  then  in  the  great 
gusts  that  had  blown  us  so  fast  and 
far.  As  if  refreshed  by  her  long  rest, 
Henrietta  fairly  flew  through  the 
rapidly  rising  waves.  As  we  flashed 
over  a  school  of  porpoises,  the  car- 
penter— perhaps  hoping  to  redeem 
himself — reported  that  one  of  the 
pupils  had  been  cut  in  two  by  the 
stem  of  Henrietta  as  if  by  a  sharp 
knife.  The  log  book,  which  is  more 
authentic,  notes  that  we  made  in 
twenty-four  hours  the  longest  run  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  longest  run  ever 
made  by  a  yacht  in  one  day. 

Hurried  along  by  friendly  storms, 
Henrietta  lost  herself  for  several 
hours  in  a  Scotch  mist,  and  when  we 
emerged  the  dull  gray  sky  of  England 
was  above  us,  and  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  blazed  into  view,  like  an  em- 
blem of  hope,  courage  and  success. 
Never  did  heartier  cheering  greet  the 
Flag.  It  waved  over  the  good  old 
packet  ship  Philadelphia,  several 
days  out  from  Liverpool,  and  the 
genial  Captain  nearly  tumbled  over 
the  taffrail  in  his  haste  to  assure  us 
that  no  yacht  had  as  yet  passed  up  the 
English  Channel.  Hurrah!  But  the 
news  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 
Hurrah  !  But  we  dared  not  discuss  it 
with  each  other.  Hurrah!  This  was 
on  Christmas  Eve,  and  here's  to  the 
health  of  the  losers  and  the  loved  ones 
at  home  ! 

The  sleepless  night  seemed  endless 
in  our  excitement,  and  it  was  a  relief 
to  be  obliged  to  work  hard  in  wearing 
ship  to  clear  the  Scillies.  The  next 
morning  we  were  in  the  Channel. 
Pilot  boat,  ahoy!  A  Cowes  pilot  was 
dragged  on  board  so  quickly  that  he 
could  not  speak.  But  his  eyes  and 
the  grip  of  his  hand  spoke  for  him. 
At  last  he  put  his  good  news  into 
words: 

"No  other  boat  ahead  of  you! 
What  yacht  is  this?" 

You  might  have  heard  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  the  unanimous  shout: 
"The  Henrietta!    God  bless  her!" 

Then  everybody  cheered,  and  em- 
braced, and  assured  everybody  else 


that  he  had  always  said  that  Henrietta 
would  win.  Why,  there  never  was 
the  slightest  doubt  about  it!  The 
slowest  boat?  No,  sir;  the  fastest 
boat  that  ever  floated.  Had  to  lay  to 
eighteen  hours?  Why,  she  could  lay 
to  for  a  week,  and  then  win  easily! 
Then  more  cheering.  Meanwhile, 
Captain  Samuels  bedecked  the  yacht 
with  all  her  sails  and  flags,  and,  as  if 
appreciating  the  compliment,  Hen- 
rietta sailed  faster  and  faster  up  the 
Channel  and  suddenly  turned  to  pass 
the  Needles,  the  winning  post.  Then, 
coquettishly  promenading,  like  a  belle 
after  a  waltz,  she  slackened  speed  as 
the  rocks  shielded  her  from  the  wind 
and  sauntered  leisurely  into  Cowes 
harbor,  as  though  she  had  been  out 
for  a  brief  pleasure  trip  instead  of  a 
racking  race  across  the  Atlantic  in 
December. 

As  soon  as  our  colors  were  made 
out,  salutes  were  fired  from  H.  M.  S. 
Hector,  an  ironclad,  and  from  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron's  battery.  A 
few  moments  after  a  midshipman 
from  the  Hector  came  on  board  to 
offer  Henrietta  the  hospitalities  of  the 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  That  mid- 
shipman is  a  Post-Captain  now,  but 
he  does  not  forget  his  first  experience 
of  "  Yankee  hospitality,"  and  retells 
the  story  over  the  walnuts  and  the 
wine.  It  was,  indeed,  a  proud  mo- 
ment when  Mr.  Bennett  told  him  that 
not  a  sail  or  spar  was  injured;  that 
no  repairs  of  any  kind  were  needed, 
and  that,  in  as  fine  trim  as  she  left 
New  York,  Henrietta  would  have  the 
honor  of  being  paraded  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  Queen,  who  had  seen, 
years  before,  "America  first;  the 
others,  nowhere." 

We  had  won  ;  but  what  had  become 
of  our  competitors?  They  answered 
for  themselves  by  slipping  into  Cowes 
harbor  a  few  hours  later.  The  Fleet- 
wing  had  lost  six  of  her  crew  of 
whaling  captains.  They  were  swept 
out  of  the  cockpit  by  a  huge  wave 
while  smoking  their  pipes  after  din- 
ner and  eulogizing  the  advantages  of 
the  Northern  passage,  and  only  the 
cool  courage  and  presence  of  mind  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Staples,  one  of  the  Yacht 
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Club  judges,  had  saved  the  boat. 
The  Vesta  was  all  right,  but  had 
sailed  too  far  up  the  Channel  before 
taking  a  pilot,  and  so  had  to  retrace 
her  course. 

It  was  Christmas  Day,  and  you  can 
imagine  the  talk  of  the  yachtsmen 
over  the  Christmas  dinner.  Captain 
Brown,  of  the  Fleetwing,  explained 
that  if  he  had  not  gone  so  far  north 
and  lost  so  many  men  he  would  have 
won  the  race.  The  Vesta  Captain 
made  it  equally  clear  that  if  he  had 
not  gone  so  far  south  and  then 
missed  his  way  in  the  Channel  he 
could  not  have  lost.  We  modestly 
agreed  with  them,  although  now  and 
then  a  wink  or  a  chuckle  was  irre- 
pressible. No  matter  ;  we  were  all  to- 
gether again,  and  victors  and  van- 
quished could  take  part  in  the  inevit- 
able festivities. 

These  began  an  hour  after  our  ar- 
rival, when  White,  a  famous  yacht 
builder,  had  us  rowed  to  his  residence 
and  showed  us  his  models,  while  the 
ladies  of  his  family  gathered  roses 
for  us  in  the  garden  in  the  Christmas 
sunshine.  The  Queen  sent  a  couple 
of  lords-in-waiting  with  the  royal 
congratulations  and  an  invitation  to 
Osborne  House.  The  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  tendered  us  a  banquet  at 
Cowes,  as  did  the  Royal  Albert  Yacht 
Club  at  London.  England  loves 
sailormen,  and  we  were  the  heroes  of 
a  minute.  To  cap  the  climax,  the 
amusement  manager  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  proposed  to  exhibit  us  and 
Henrietta  as  a  side  show,  and  in- 
quired our  lowest  terms. 

Poor  " Larry"  Jerome  was  our 
mainstay  at  the  banquets.  The  Brit- 
ishers took  all  his  comicalities  quite 
seriously.  He  used  to  say  that  Eng- 
land was  the  hardest  place  in  the 
world  in  which  to  get  off  a  joke  ;  but 
he  persevered,  like  a  brave  pioneer, 
and  thus  cleared  the  way  for  the  suc- 
cesses of  Senator  Depew,  Mark  Twain 
and  Ambassador  Choate.  When  he 
described  our  voyage  as  a  pleasant 
sail  over  sunny  seas,  and  predicted 
that  steamships  would  be  abolished, 
and  all  good  Americans  buy  yachts 
and  land  at  Cowes,  his  auditors  shook 


their  heads  and  pronounced  the  pros- 
pect impracticable  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  When  he  excused  me  by 
stating  that  I  had  been  so  busy  with 
writing  the  speeches  for  the  rest  of  the 
party  that  I  had  no  time  to  prepare 
one  for  myself,  they  looked  at  him 
reproachfully,  evidently  considering 
it  unfair  to  reveal  the  author  of  all 
the  eloquence.  He  puzzled  them  aw- 
fully ;  but  they  may  now  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  they  equally 
puzzled  him. 

One  thing  in  especial  "  Larry  "  could 
never  understand — the  English  eti- 
quette by  which  Commodore  McVickar 
became  the  official  representative  of 
our  party.  The  Commodore  had  not 
come  across  on  a  yacht.  He  was  the 
referee  of  the  race  ;  but  we  had  beaten 
him  on  the  slow  Scotia  by  over  a  day, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  to  referee  by 
the  time  he  arrived.  Yet  all  our  in- 
vitations came  to  and  through  Com- 
modore McVickar.  The  Commodore 
and  his  friends — not  Mr.  Bennett  and 
his  friends,  the  winners  of  the  yacht 
race — were  invited  to  visit  the  House 
of  Commons  and  hear  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone,  John  Bright  and  "Bob" 
Lowe;  to  inspect  Windsor  Castle, 
Buckingham  Palace  and  the  Queen's 
stables.  "Larry,"  who  played  well 
the  rôle  of  '  '  honest  /ago,  "  never  ceased 
to  magnify  this  imaginary  wrong. 
As  shrewd  as  he  was  mischievous,  he 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Bennett  at  the  Queen's 
reception  and  other  functions,  and  he 
divided  the  American  yachtsmen  into 
McVickar  and  Bennett  factions. 

To  equalize  matters,  and  prove  in- 
dubitably who  was  the  hero  of  the 
yacht  race,  I  urged  Mr.  Bennett  to 
present  Henrietta  to  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, then  "  the  Sailor  Prince  of  Eng- 
land. "  I  knew  that  the  Duke  could  not 
accept  such  a  royal  gift,  because  he 
was  not  rich  enough  to  give  in  return 
something  equally  valuable;  but  I 
wished  to  discomfit  the  McVickarites 
by  a  startling  sensation.  "Larry" 
was  not  let  into  this  affair;  I  consulted 
solely  with  Captain  Samuels.  For- 
tunately, Mr.  Bennett  cared  nothing 
for  Court  etiquette  or  a  return  pres- 
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ent,  and  was  willing  to  give  away  the 
yacht  as  openhandedly  as  he  had  gone 
into  the  race. 

Mr.  Bennett's  letter  to  the  Duke 
was  referred  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
Lord  Henry  Lennox,  then  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  telegraphed  me  to  come 
to  London  for  the  reply.  He  had  the 
look  and  manner  of  a  trained  diplo- 
matist, and  I  saw  at  once  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  beat  about  the  bush. 
So,  when  he  asked  me  frankly  if  I 
knew  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
possibility  that  His  Royal  Highness 
would  be  allowed  to  accept  the  yacht, 
I  replied  as  frankly.  We  had  a  laugh 
together  over  "  the  Yankee  notion," 
and  a  formal  but  grateful  declina- 
tion by  the  Duke  was  forwarded  the 
next  day.  Then  the  correspondence 
was  published  all  over  the  world. 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  after  a 
grand  banquet  by  the  yachtsmen  of 
Paris  and  special  courtesies  from  the 
Emperor  Napoleon — who  was  most 
delighted  with  a  case  of  American 
whisky  sent  to  him  by  some  New  York 
friends — Mr.  Bennett  was  elected  Com- 
modore of  the  Yacht  Club.  Captain 
Samuels,  still  well  and  vigorous,  is  one. 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Marine 
Journal  and  the  author  of  a  bright 
book,  "From  Forecastle   to   Cabin." 


Mr.  Jones,  our  sailing  master,  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Herald  news- 
boat,  off  Sandy  Hook.  Our  boatswain 
is  custodian  of  one  of  the  late  Judge 
Bedford's  buildings  on  Cortlandt 
street.  I  have  met  and  compared 
notes  with  Mr.  Ernest  Staples  at  the 
Manhattan  Club.  '  *  Larry  "  and  others 
of  our  party  have  long  since  gone 
aloft. 

Olsen,  the  veteran  steward  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  tells  me  that 
Fleetwing  is  sailing  as  fleetly  as  ever. 
Vestay  now  owned  by  Major  T.  Fred 
Ackerman,  has  been  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, equipped  with  wire  rigging 
and  new  sails,  and  put  in  commission 
for  this  Summer's  cruises.  But 
"dear  Henrietta"  I  regret  to  say, 
was  sold  by  Mr.  Bennett,  who  desired 
a  larger  boat,  Dauntless^  which  did 
not  repeat  the  old  yacht's  victory  in 
a  second  ocean  race.  Taken  South 
for  the  orange  trade,  Henrietta  was 
wrecked  and  sunk  off  the  Florida 
coast.  I  suggest  that  her  memory 
should  be  honored  by  a  Henrietta  Cup 
for  transatlantic  racers,  a;id  if  there 
be  in  the  present  generation  of  yachts- 
men the  pluck  and  enterprise  of  their 
forbears,  this  would  soon  rank  with 
the  America's  Cup  in  popular  esti- 
mation. 


# 


AN   AVERAGE  GIRL 

SHE  has  views  of  Venice  and  Rome, 
Of  the  Thames,  the  Seine  and  the  Rhone  ; 
She  has  traveled  afar  from  her  home, 
But  she  has  no  views  of  her  own  ! 

Nathan  M.  Levy. 


AT   THE   HUNT    DINNER 

MR.  HARDRYDER— Some  apollinaris  with  your  tipple,  Miss  Highflyer? 
Miss  Highflyer — No,    thanks,    I'll    go   straight   at   it   and  take    the 
water  jump. 
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ASSOCIATION 

T  KNOW  a  maid  who  says  me  nay, 
■*■     But  whose  warm  wizardries  of  lure, 
Whate'er  the  distance  I  shall  stray, 
With  dear  companionships  endure. 

For  when  the  lily  of  dawn  breaks  pure, 

Its  peace  and  sanctity  impart 
In  chaste,  auroral  portraiture 

The  semblance  of  her  virgin  heart 

Or  yet,  while  pulses  glow  and  start, 

Her  voice  my  answering  spirit  thrills, 
When  deep  through  lyres  of  leafage  dart 

The  zephyr's  long,  euphonious  trills. 

Or  in  some  damask  rose  that  spills 
Rare  balms  and  dews  her  lips  I  trace  ; 

Her  laugh  the  allegros  of  the  rills 
Repeat  ;  the  willow  applauds  her  grace. 

And  when  the  darkening  doors  of  space 

Benignant  night's  bold  hand  unbars, 
The  silvery  symbols  of  her  face 

Throng  earthward  from  a  thousand  stars. 

Edgar  Fawcett. 


WHY    THEY    SEPARATED 

\Jl  RS.  TWITTERLY  (for  the  eighth  time)—  Now,  really,  John,  what  kind 
*y*     of  dress  do  you  think  would  become  me  this  Summer? 

Mr.  Twitterly  (wearied) — For  heaven's  sake,   Mary,  what  you  need  is 
muzzlin  ! 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL    EVIDENCE 

p>RIGHTON — Do  you  know  who  gave  me  these  cigars? 
™     Van  Snap — No,  but  I  can  guess  why. 
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By  Celia  Myrover  Robinson 


1  )  UT,  my  dear,  you  must  admit 
Ij     that  it  is  amusing,  if  viewed 

"**-^  from  the  proper  standpoint,  '  ' 
said  the  Duke. 

4  'Amusing  !  '  '  said  the  Duchess.  4  4  It 
is  horrible  !  I  feel  like  a  penny  side- 
show at  a  circus.  Amusing,  indeed  ! 
It  is  positively  revolting!" 

14  You  are  charming,  my  darling, 
and  all  that,"  said  the  Duke,  smiling 
lazily  through  half-closed  eyes  at  the 
beautiful,  perturbed  face  of  Her 
Grace.  "You  are  everything  that 
you  should  be,  as  a  representative  of 
your  countrywomen,  save  one — your 
sense  of  humor  is  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped.    Now " 

44  Oh,  bother!"  said  the  Duchess. 

44  Now,  for  example,"  continued  the 
Duke,  argumentatively,  in  no  wise 
disconcerted,  44if  you  were  in  pos- 
session of  that  attribute  you  would  see 
much  to  amuse  you  in  what  now  is,  to 
you,  so  obnoxious.  To  me,  I  must 
confess,  the  thing  is  diverting." 

44  Diverting  to  see  one's  name  in 
great,  glaring  headlines  every  time 
one  picks  up  a  paper?"  exclaimed  the 
Duchess  ;  4  4  to  have  one's  self  described 
in  the  Tattler  as  a  4  red-headed  siren, 
with  a  svelte,  graceful  figure;'  in  the 
Yellow  Screamer  as  4  a  petite,  dainty 
edition  of  femininity,  with  raven  hair 
and  soulful,  black  eyes,'  while  the 
pages  of  the  Rager  describe  me  as 
looking  4  more  like  a  small,  fat,  fair- 
haired  German  fraulein  than  anything 
else!'  It  makes  me  feel  chameleon- 
like, to  say  the  least;  and  to  have 
one's  likes  and  dislikes,  merits  and 
demerits,  discussed  in  public  print — 
why " 

The  Duke  laughed  uproariously. 

44  Oh,"  cried  the  Duchess,  44  you  are 


so  provoking,  Roderick!  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  even  care.  " 

44  Care?"  said  the  Duke.  44It  is 
delightful  !  I  was  a  nonentity  for  so 
long,  and  now  suddenly  to  awake  and 
find  myself  a  celebrity!  To  achieve 
distinction  and  win  fame  one  must 
marry  an  American  beauty!" 

He  went  around  to  the  back  of  her 
chair  and,  taking  her  lovely,  flushed 
face  between  his  two  big  palms, 
kissed,  again  and  again,  the  pouting 
lips. 

44  Do  you  really  care  so  much?"  he 
said,  trying  to  throw  the  sympathetic 
quality  into  his  voice,  despite  his 
amusement. 

44  Of  course  I  care.  I  almost — yes, 
I  really  do — I  almost  wish  I  had  never 
married  you,"  cruelly. 

44  Your  candor  is  delightful,"  re- 
plied His  Grace. 

44  Oh,  Rod,  you  are  too  good-na- 
tured!" cried  the  Duchess,  contritely, 
rumpling  up  his  long  hair,  which  was 
worn  like  a  football  player's.  44Why 
don't  you  scold  me  when  I  am  so 
cross?" 

44  What  was  it  the  Gabbler  said  this 
morning?"  queried  the  Duke,  rumi- 
nating. 44  4  It  is  rumored  that  the 
Duke  of  Athlone  is  in  no  wise  the 
amiable  personage  he  looks,  but  it  is 
whispered '  " 

44  Oh,  don't!"  exclaimed  the  Duch- 
ess. 44  You're  worse  than  Billy. 
Listen — this  is  his  latest  : 

41  My  Dearest  Sister: 

" 1  regret  to  see  that  you  have  taken  to 
dyeing  your  hair.  I  have  seen,  from  sev- 
eral dozen  perfectly  reliable  sources,  that 
Îrou  are  a  blonde  with  'fair  hair,'  'yel- 
ow  hair,'  'Titian  hair/  hair  like  'spun 
gold,'  like   'ripe    wheat.'  and    likewise 
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that  you  have  'carroty  locks.'  Also 
that  you  are  a  brunette  with  4  gypsy  col- 
oring and  brown  hair,*  'dark-brown 
hair,  'golden  brown,'  'bronze,'  and 
'black  hair.' 

"  My  dear  Dorothy,  surely  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  make  such  a  guy  of  yourself, 
even  if  you  are  in  England.  No  longer 
in  Rome  do  we  follow  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  but,  instead,  we  Americans  al- 
ways set  the  pace. 

••  Remember  this,  and,  I  beseech  you,  if 
you  must  dye  your  hair,  do  it  artistically 
and  all  the  same  shade. 

44  There  is  more  of  it,  and  it  is  all 
equally  brilliant;  but  I  will  just  read 
you  his  postscript  : 

"  P.  S.— By  the  way,  I  send  you  by  same 
steamer  a  few  papers  containing  pictures 
of  you  and  sketches  of  your  life.  How 
did  you  happen  to  be  born  in  so  many 
different  places  ? 

"Fondly, 

•'  Billy." 

"Billy  is  a  brute!"  said  the  Duke, 
shaking  with  suppressed  laughter. 

44  He  is  an  imbecile." 

"Let's  see  the  papers.  I  had  no 
idea  they  were  so  awfully  interest- 
ing/' 

44  Oh,  there's  just  as  much  about 
you.  You  are  described  as  the  most 
amiable  of  men  and  possessed  of  fabu- 
lous wealth  in  the  columns  of  one, 
and  on  the  pages  of  its  rival  you  are 
an  impecunious  nobleman,  with  the 
temper  of  a  fiend.  4  His  Satanic  Maj- 
esty, '  it  is  headed.  You  have  married 
me  for  my  money,  and,  from  what 
the  papers  say,  it  is  a  sort  of  interna- 
tional alliance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nations.  Our  honeymoon  hasn't  been 
a  honeymoon  at  all — they  have  spoiled 
it." 

44  It's  too  bad,"  said  the  Duke.  If 
his  eyes  were  twinkling  his  mouth 
was  grave.     44  What  shall  we  do?" 

44  Let's,"  said  the  Duchess,  44  let's 
vamoose." 

44Vam-what?" 

44  Vamoose — run  away,  you  know. 
Let's,"  leaning  across  the  table,  smil- 
ing, excited,  44  let's  run  away  from 
them  and  hide  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place — travel  incognito,  you  know,  and 
all  that.     It  would  be  so  romantic!" 

44  Ye-es,  very,"  replied  the  Duke  of 
Athlone,  dubiously. 


Dorothea,  Duchess  of  Athlone,  to 
Miss  Constance  Trevor,  Trevor  Place, 
Virginia  : 

My  Dear  Constance: 

I  should  not  have  been  so  long  writing 
to  you,  but  so  much  has  happened  that  I 
have  not  known  where  to  begin,  so  have 
begun  nowhere. 

But  now,  my  dear,  that  it  is  over  I  will 
write  you  all  about  it,  though  I  warn  you 
it  is  a  three-volume  novel. 

In  the  first  place,  you  remember  I 
wrote  you  what  an  awful  time  I  was  put- 
ting in,  with  Billy  sending  me  letters 
and  papers  by  every  steamer  that  were 
enough  to  turn  me  gray,  and  the  lack  of 
sympathy  from  Roderick. 

Then  came  the  long  silence  for  which 

rou  reproached  me.  That  silence  is  what 
have  to  tell  you  about. 

When  things  became  unbearable  you 
must  know  that  Roderick  and  I  decided 
to  run  away;  that  is  to  say,  I  decided  and 
he  acquiesced. 

It  was  quite  exciting— the  planning.  I 
mean — and,  later,  the  fulfilment 

At  last  Roderick  became  interested,  in 
spite  of  himself,  though  at  first  he  said  it 
was  a  horrid  bore  going  off  to  nowhere, 
just  in  the  midst  of  the  season.  But  the 
end  of  it  was  that  we  gave  them  all  the 
slip — Billy,  society,  newspapers,  et  al., 
and.  traveling  incognito,  went  to  a  dear, 
quiet  little  villa  in  the  South  of  France, 
to  hide  away  from  the  prying  eyes  of  a 
too,  too  curious  public  and  to  enjoy  our 
honeymoon  in  peace. 

Such  a  charming  little  nest  as  it  was — 
that  villa!  Running  riot  with  roses  and 
such  balmy  air  and  golden  sunshine,  and 
blue,  blue  skies!  And  how  happy  we 
were!  We  had  only  two  servants — a 
chef  and  a  gardener — and  then,  of  course, 
there  was  a  housekeeper.  She  was  an 
American — so  ugly — and  so  capable. 
Roderick's  agent  had  procured  her  for 
us,  and  it  seemed  so  providential.  She 
seemed  just  the  woman  for  the  place — 
quiet  as  a  mouse  in  her  little  gray  gown, 
and  never  in  the  way;  scarcely  ever  visi- 
ble and  yet  things  went  like  clockwork 
in  that  little  house.  As  we  say  at  home, 
she  was  "  smart." 

It  was  an  ideal  life.  We  lived  over  the 
old  courtship  days — only  it  was  more  de- 
lightful even,  for  there  were  only  just  us 
two  in  our  paradise.  We  hadn't  discov- 
ered our  serpent  then! 

This  beautiful  state  of  things  lasted 
a  fortnight — then  the  heavens  fell!  Of 
course,  our  bankers  knew  wnere  we 
were  and  our  mail  was  sent  to  them  and 
on  to  us. 

When  the  first  instalment  of  letters 
and  papers  from  America  came,  there. 
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my  dear,  in  those  beastly  sheets,  days  old, 
were  set  down  in  order  our  flight  from 
the  palace,  our  arrival  in  France,  and  so 
on,  from  day  to  day,  all  our  doings  being 
chronicled.  And  the  incomprehensible 
part  of  it  was  that  it  was  all  correct! 
Our  tastes  in  dress,  our  cuisine,  our 
amusements,  even  our  conversations, 
were  duly  served  up  for  breakfast,  day 
after  day,  to  a  voracious  American  pub- 
lic, while  we  innocently  billed  and  cooed, 
deeming  ourselves  safe  from  all  prying 
gazers! 

The  dénouement  ?  Well,  I  don't  suppose 
we  should  ever  have  fathomed  the  mys- 
tery had  it  not  been  for  those  old  days  in 
the  schoolroom  at  Trevor  Place,  when 
you,  Billy  and  I  studied  ••  Pitman's  Guide 
to  Stenography."    Thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

One  morning,  when  we  had  discussed 
and  rediscussed  the  strange  proceedings, 
the  plot  was  divulged,  or  at  least  a  clue 
was  obtained,  in  the  simplest  manner 
imaginable. 

I  found  a  slip  of  paper  as  we  came  up 
from  the  lake.  It  was  on  the  veranda 
steps,  and  it  was  scribbled  over  with 
shorthand — Pitman  system. 

Roderick  couldn't  make  it  out,  of 
course,  and  neither  could  I,  for  that  mat- 


ter, except  for  an  occasional  word  or 
phrase  here  and  there,  but  my  name  and 
his  had  caught  my  eye,  and  I  felt  justi- 
fied in  unraveling  the  enigma,  if  possi- 
ble. By  dint  of  much  persevering  study 
I  did  manage  to  decipher  here  and  there 
a  few  words,  now  and  then  a  sentence, 
and  after  hours  of  study  made  out  that  it 
was  destined  for  the  pages  of  the  Tattler. 
It  was  a  small  clue,  but  we  worked  on  it 
silently,  arduously,  for  days,  and  were 
rewarded  at  last  by  the  discovery  of  the 
perpetrator. 

And  whom  do  you  suppose  it  was? 
None  other  than  our  quiet,  gray-gowned 
little  housekeeper,  who  proved  to  be  an 
enterprising  newspaper  reporter  in  dis- 
guise! As  Billy  used  to  say,  "  Defend  us 
from  your  new  women  every  time." 

Tell  Billy  that  when  he  next  hears 
of  me,  if  I  am  correctly  reported,  my 
hair  will  be  described  as  "a  silvery 
white."    I  am  growing  old  and  gray. 

Roderick  and  I  are  leaving  on  the  next 
steamer.  We  are  going  to  America,  and 
we  want  you  to  hide  us  away  in  the  wilds 
of  Virginia.     Good-bye. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Dorothea, 
Duchess  of  Athlone. 


<9t 

A   TRYST 

THE  stars  looked  down  on  the  sleeping  waves, 
And  the  soft  South  wind  blew  free  ; 
The  road  wound  white  through  the  quiet  hills, 
:  Where  the  dead  man  walked  with'xtrik  

His  dead  voice  still  in  my  ears  rang  sweet, 

And  I  saw  his  dead  eyes  smile  ; 
So  smiled  they  once  on  a  morn  in  May, 

When  the  world  was  young  for  a  while. 

Oh,  dead  man,  out  of  the  buried  past> 

What  are  you  seeking  here? 
Go  back  to  the  woman  you  loved  at  the  last, 

'Tis  long  since  you  held  me  dear. 

I  fain  would  walk  where  the  living  go, 

And  join  in  the  dance  and  play  ; 
Must  I  keep  tryst  with  the  faithless  dead 

For  the  sake  of  a  morn  in  May? 

But  I  heard  the  sigh  of  the  soft,  soft  wind, 

The  moan  of  the  murmuring  sea; 
And  close  at  my  side  were  those  smiling  eyes, 

As  the  dead  man  walked  with  me.  ,    Phœbe  Lyde. 
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A   NEW   MEMORY   SYSTEM 

MY  friend,  Micah  Miggles,  has  a  system  of  mnemonics  all  his  own. 
When  he  wishes  to  remember  one  word  he  thinks  of  another  that  may 
sound  quite  different,  but  that  bears  some  relation  of  ideas  to  the  word  he 
seeks  to  retain.  Thus,  if  you  told  him  to  buy  a  pair  of  socks  he  would  imme- 
diately think  of  the  word  "sockdolager,"  and,  ten  to  one,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  store  the  word  would  have  turned  into  doxology,  and  he  would  come 
back  with  a  hymn-book.  So  his  system  has  its  faults,  but  Miggles  swears  by 
it,  and  once  in  a  while  he  evolves  a  triumph  in  his  line. 

Last  week  his  wife  asked  him  to  stop  at  Munnimaker's  and  buy  a  few 
things  for  her.  He  immediately  made  a  list  so  that  he  should  not  forget.  I 
was  with  him  when  he  drew  out  this  list  at  Munnimaker's. 

"Hello!"  said  he,  "what's  all  this  royal  family  about?  I  can't  think 
whether  it  was  books  or  kitchen  utensils  that  Mrs.  Miggles  asked  me  to  get.  " 
This  after  reading  his  list. 

"  What's  on  the  list?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  I  made  it  out  in  my  system,  you  know,  and  I  can't  think  of  the 
key  to  it.  I've  got  to  have  a  starter  always.  It  says  *  King  Henry  V.,  one 
Prince  of  Wales,  one  Duke  of  York,  Queen  Victoria  and  Marquis  of  Lome, 
too." 

"Why,  it's  historical  works  or  photographs,"  said  I,  but  I  was  really 
quite  in  the  dark. 

"  No,"  said  Miggles.  "Just  help  me  to  think.  I'm  sure  it  wasn't  books 
or  pictures.     I  think  it  was  dry  goods.  " 

Quite  accidentally  I  put  him  on  the  track.  If  I  hadn't,  in  spite  of  his 
system  he  would  have  gone  home  without  a  bundle,  and  as  he  is  a  commuter, 
tnat  would  have  been  a  little  irregular. 

"What  is  King?"  said  I,  half  to  myself. 

"  Ha!"  said  Miggles;  "  thanks.  Cotton  is  king — old  expression.  Cotton 
— '  King  Henry  V  '  equals  five  yards  of  cotton." 

"Good!"  said  I.     "  But  what  in  thunder  is  'one  Prince  of  Wales?'  " 

"Prince — prince — prints — one  yard  of  prints!"  And  Miggles  laughed 
with  joy. 

"There  is  more  in  that  system  than  I  thought,"  said  I.  "  But  what  can 
you  make  out  of  *  one  Duke  of  York?'  " 

"  Duke — duke — duke.     Duke — duchess.     Ha!  one  yard  duchesse  lace. M 

"You're  a  wonder!"  said  I.  "But  what  can  'Queen  Victoria  and  Mar- 
quis of  Lome,  too,'  mean?" 

Like  a  shot  he  answered:  "Two  yards  of  Victoria — lawn!     Hooray!" 

Charles  Battell  Loomis 

SCORING   ONE 

QUERICUS — You  say  you  gave  your  wife  that  $200  you  won  on  the  bowling 
match?    What  for? 
Nonchalant — Pin  money. 
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By  Julien  Gordon 

(Mrs.    Van   Rensselaer    Cruger) 


HE  was  in  one  of  those  soft 
moods  when  feminine  chal- 
lenge finds  ready  response. 
There  are  men  who  believe  such  dis- 
position a  matter  of  sentiment.  He 
did  not.  He  was  too  clever.  Not  that 
he  was  at  all  an  old  person  or  a  wise 
one — are  the  old  wise? — but  simply 
that  he  had  keen  perceptions,  never 
more  penetrating  than  when  directed 
upon  himself.  This  was  natural  ;  he 
found  himself  interesting. 

He  was  moderately  young — about 
twenty-nine — well  made,  handsome, 
healthy,  a  gentleman.  His  social  po- 
sition was  whatever  he  chose  to  make 
it  He  did  not  always  choose  to  make 
it  conspicuous,  because  he  was  studious 
and  ungregarious,  besides  having  a 
secret  side  to  him  which  liked  secret 
measures.  Now  and  again  the  world 
of  fashion  with  its  calcium  light  ex- 
posures bored  him,  and  he  would  drop 
it  for  a  season. 

He  perfectly  realized  that  the  young 
woman  who  sat  just  across  the  aisle 
from  him  in  the  train  was  purely  a 
reaction  from  an  unusually  ascetic 
twelve  months.  This  did  not  make 
her  any  the  less  piquante.  He  was 
not  jeune  premier  enough  to  "  make 
eyes  "  at  her.  Nevertheless,  by  those 
subtle  arts  that  experienced  men 
know  how  to  employ  he  did  manage 
to  convey  to  her  the  idea  that  her  vi- 
cinity was  agitating.  The  lady  was 
apparently  accustomed  to  such  as- 
surance. She  accepted  it  with  easy 
aplomb.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
was  an  added  note  of  triumph. 

Laurence  Preston  was  certainly 
good-looking.  He  was  different  from 
many,  nay,  perhaps  from  all  the  men 
who  had  thus  far  admired  her.     Of 


this  she  became  entirely  conscious  ten 
minutes  after  she  settled  herself  in 
her  seat.  A  large  woman  with  numer- 
ous parcels  occupied  the  half  of  it, 
and  so  Mrs.  Quentell  was  crowded 
against  the  edge.  Her  draperies  al- 
most brushed  Laurence's  long  legs, 
stretched  across  the  passage.  He  was 
himself  somewhat  inconvenienced  by 
a  commercial  traveler  with  a  heavy 
valise. 

She  was  a  pretty  woman  with  small, 
refined  features  and  a  pair  of  pensive 
little  red- brown  eyes.  Her  hair,  of  a 
vivid  auburn,  was  shadowed  by  an 
immense  hat  covered  with  plumes. 
Somehow  it  was,  although  a  fine  hat 
in  its  way,  not  the  sort  of  headgear 
that  the  woman  of  his  world  would 
have  selected  for  traveling.  He  felt 
this  vaguely;  a  woman  would  have 
known  it  definitely. 

After  a  languishing  andante  for 
overture  their  mutual  discomforts 
brought  the  scherzo  of  wholesome 
gaiety.  Their  eyes  smiled  across 
the  car  and  the  lady  laughed.  Her 
laugh  was  at  once  harmonious  and 
sensual. 

About  them  were  the  usual  array  of 
voyagers  ;  men  with  the  used,  crushed 
faces  of  apathy  and  discouragement  ; 
men  with  the  acrid  countenance  of 
disappointed  hopes;  men  with  the  self- 
satisfied  floridity  of  success  and  satis- 
fied greeds,  those  cheerful  beings  who 
know  little  and  possess  much.  Behind 
Mrs.  Quentell  sat  a  youth  artificially 
cAiCy  with  a  precocious  corruption 
about  him,  an  air  of  a  dissipated 
doll.  He  was  showily  dressed  and 
had  dirty  finger-nails.  Before  her  sat 
a  slick  Jew,  slender,  vulgar  and  grace- 
ful, with  splendid  eyes.    Mrs.  Quentell 
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had  instincts  rather  than  opinions. 
She  contrasted  Laurence  with  these 
others,  greatly  to  his  advantage.  She 
also  reflected  that  at  this  moment,  at 
least,  she  could  have  no  rivals.  There 
were  few  women  in  the  car,  and  they 
were  quite  without  sex  and  color. 

She  pretended  to  read  a  magazine, 
but  only  fluttered  its  leaves,  examin- 
ing the  illustrations.  They  were  the 
usual  treatment  of  the  text.  Artists 
never  display  their  stupidity  more  fla- 
grantly than  in  illustration.  An  artist 
who  reads  the  tale  he  illumines  is  a 
bird  as  rare  as  the  jabiru.  The  author 
had  explained  that  his  heroine  was 
tall  and  thin,  in  a  Greek  peplum,  with 
braided  hair.  The  illustrator  had 
promptly  depicted  her  squat  and 
broad,  in  flounced  petticoat  and  a 
sailor  hat.  But  Mrs.  Quentell  cared 
more  for  the  pictures  than  for  the 
writing.  She  was  not  a  careful  reader, 
and  perhaps  hardly  noted  these  dis- 
crepancies. This  indifference  of  the 
public  must  be  the  author's  consola- 
tion. Let  him  take  it  to  his  soul  as  he 
does  other  facts  he  learns  to  assimi- 
late ;  for  instance,  that  those  who  think 
him  talented  will  never  say  it,  and 
that  those  who  say  it  don't  think  it. 

All  these  things  interested  Mrs. 
Quentell  very  little.  In  the  facile  in- 
tegrity of  her  past  there  had  been  no 
room  for  philosophic  reflection.  Her 
thought  was  a  curious  mixture  of  the 
practical  and  the  romantic.  Her  hus- 
band, who  was  not  romantic,  had 
needed  philosophy,  and  had  ac- 
quired it.  He  believed  that  to  ap- 
pear to  notice  that  we  are  deceived 
is  to  be  deceived  twice.  Reso- 
lutely he  closed  his  eyes  to  much; 
perhaps,  after  all,  there  was  nothing 
grave  to  shut  out.  If  his  wife  did  not 
exactly  suit  him,  he  was  fond  of  her. 
He  looked  upon  her  as  a  child.  Yet 
she  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  Mrs. 
Quentell  knew  that  publicity  and 
money  are  t)ie  modern  gods.  They 
had  already  begun  to  be  so  then, 
which  was  fifteen  years  ago.  She  did 
not  know  how  to  be  poor,  and  she  was 
greatly  oppressed  by  expenses  and 
bothered  about  bills.  She  was  also 
distressed  at  her  husband's  continued 


ill-health,  which  played  the  mischief 
with  his  bread- winning,  and  which  she 
pitied,  because  her  heart  was  gentle 
and  kind. 

She  wished  she  was  better  known, 
more  in  evidence.  Her  life  in  the 
Hudson  River  town  where  she  dwelt 
was  dull  and  narrow,  and  she  was  try- 
ing to  induce  her  lord  to  take  lodgings 
in  the  city  for  the  Winter.  This 
scheme — which  she  was  journeying 
down  to  look  into — filled  her  horizon. 
She  had  lived  ten  years  of  her  married 
life  in  what  she  called  "  the  country/' 
in  a  pretty  house  on  a  quiet  street. 
She  was  not  blasé  and  not  calculating. 
Her  reveries  were  desultory,  culmi- 
nating in  that  longing  for  pleasure  that 
was  innate  in  her. 

Preston  had  one  of  those  personali- 
ties that  please  women  and  exasperate 
men.  He  had  the  virility  of  aspect 
and  dominance  of  manner  that  excite 
" envy's  voice  at  virtue's  pitch"  in 
weaker  males.  When  he  looked  at  a 
woman  he — looked  at  her.  How  rare 
the  eyes  that  really  see  !  How  subtle 
their  '  spell  !  In  his  glance  therç  was 
singular  energy;  nothing  indefinite, 
floating.  It  seized  its  object  like  a 
prey.  Sometimes  it  terrified,  but 
more  frequently  caressed.  If  Dolly 
Quentell  loved  pleasure,  Preston,  who 
studied  her  pretty  closely  during  the 
two  hours  that  they  sat  side  by  side, 
decided  he  would  give  her  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fully  gratify  the  propensity. 

It  is  quite  needless  to  enter  into  de- 
tail as  to  his  methods  of  attack.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  they  were  the  usual 
ones.  Men  in  such  matters  have  lam- 
entably little  originality,  but  follow 
the  beaten  tracks  of  flattery,  roses 
and  sweetmeats,  of  stolen  walks  and 
still  more  stealthy  drives,  with  an  oc- 
casional breakfast  à  deux  in  a  restau- 
rant and  the  curtained  tête-à-tête  of  a 
hidden  loge.  There  were  the  usual  re- 
pulses and  yieldings,  partings  and  re- 
calls; there  was  the  effort  at  "pla- 
tonics,"  but  this  came  a  trifle  too  late. 
It  came  in  the  way  men  accord  them 
to  women,  who  understand  them  dif- 
ferently. A  woman's  platonics  mean 
love  words,  nearness  and  kissed 
fingers.     A    man's,   distance,  with  a 
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cigar  and  the  discussion  of  tiresome 
topics. 

Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Quentell  did 
not  want  to  discuss  tiresome  topics. 
She  wanted  to  be  in  his  arms.  Nat- 
urally, the  pretty  dream  fell.  He  in- 
tended that  it  should.  She  gave  him 
exactly  what  he  craved.  Mrs.  Quen- 
tell belonged  to  that  type  of  woman- 
hood her  brighter  and  more  high- 
spirited  sisters  call  "a  door-mat." 
Such  women  are  more  quickly  cor- 
rupted than  creatures  of  stronger 
fibre,  yet  probably  their  perversion  is 
less  absolute.  They  retain  a  certain 
ingenuousness  in  their  misdoing,  and 
sometimes  a  child's  artlessness  walks 
hand  in  hand  with  the  subtleties  and 
tortuosities  of  their  sin.  Not  nerv- 
ous, never  morbid,  Mrs.  Quentell  was 
eminently  peace-giving.  If  she  wept, 
it  was  usually  in  private.  To  her 
lover  she  brought  only  the  lighter 
side  of  character.  She  knew  it  is  the 
only  one  some  men  tolerate.  Violent 
acts  are  always  results.  It  pleases 
men — trite  in  their  judgment  of 
women — to  believe  that,  having  roused 
a  woman's  passion,  she  cannot  wander  ; 
that  thte  is  a  seal  on  her  fidelity.  This 
flatters  a  man's  vanity  and  is  charm- 
ing, but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  true. 
It  is  sometimes  the  allurement  she  has 
resisted  which  prepares  her  for  that  to 
which  she  succumbs.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible that  if  Mrs.  Quentell  was  at  her 
first  fault,  she  was  not  quite  at  her 
first  temptation.  But,  of  course,  this 
Preston  did  not  believe  or  care  about. 
He  was  even  very  maladroit  some- 
times in  saying  so.  He  could  not 
imagine  she  had  ever  seen  any  man 
but  himself.  She  bore  meekly  what 
would  have  incensed  another  woman, 
and  rewarded  his  entire  absence  of 
jealousy  with  a  corresponding  insou- 
ciance. If  it  was  not  this,  it  was,  at  any 
rate,  an  excellent  counterfeit.  There 
were  no  "scenes."  Scenes  would 
undoubtedly  have  driven  him  away. 
He  sometimes  wondered  if  she  be- 
lieved him  faithful;  marveled,  too, 
at  the  patience  with  which  she  bore 
his  excursions  into  another  world,  a 
world  which  lay  close,  yet  just  out  of 
her  reach,  and  in  which  she  suspected, 


nay,  knew,  were  lovely  women  and 
exclusive  girls  with  haughty  manners, 
perfect  clothes  and  exquisite  houses. 
She  feared  the  girls  more  than  the 
women.  With  girls  there  was  always 
the  appalling  dread,  the  possible 
frightful  tie  which  should  take  him 
from  her  definitely  and  forever. 

Let  us  say  at  once,  to  her  credit, 
that  her  flimsy  coquetry  had  shriveled 
in  an  hour  ;  that  the  poor  thing,  in  her 
own  foolish  way,  loved  him  to  mad- 
ness. In  her  abandon  there  had  been 
no  wariness,  no  caution.  She  had 
fluttered,  of  course,  like  a  silly  but- 
terfly, and  then  the  gold  dust  had 
stayed  on  his  hand.  Now  she  was  his 
slave.  Her  empty  past  seemed  trivial 
to  her,  its  frivolities  and  follies  vain 
and  idle  ;  for  while  she  belonged  to  a 
class  of  women  who  invariably  give 
food  for  gossip  to  their  small  entou- 
rage, she  had,  as  I  have  said,  on  the 
whole,  walked  blameless. 

Yes,  she  loved  him.  He  did  not 
love  her  in  the  least.  Of  course,  he 
had  lied  his  lies;  he  had  gone  through 
the  usual  comedy;  he  had  gained  his 
ends.  At  first  she  was  so  gentle  and 
devoted  he  was  really  happy  with  her. 
She  was  never  in  the  least  exacting, 
and  that  is  always  a  hold,  such  as  it 
is.  It  is  a  question  if  a  man  who  is 
not  loyally  faithful  can  be  said  to  be 
"held"  at  all,  while  his  happiness 
must  remain  apocryphal.  Neverthe- 
less, what  doesn't  convince  women  of 
intellect  serves  as  a  sop  to  women  who 
are  only  sensuous  and  emotional. 

After  six  years  the  "affair"  began 
to  pall  on  hiu.  Good-natured,  easy- 
going, cheerful  and  humane,  he 
found  himself  growing,  to  his  sur- 
prise, irritable,  morose,  even  brutal. 
Once  or  twice  he  had  turned  upon 
her  with  a  ferocity  entirely  foreign  to 
his  nature.  His  friends,  from  whom 
he  had  carefully  concealed  the  in- 
trigue, thought  him  the  soul  of  amia- 
bility. On  one  occasion  he  and  Mrs. 
Quentell  had  met  under  an  arbor  to 
breakfast  together  in  a  suburban  tryst 
known  to  them  as  "safe."  They 
really  had  not  much  to  fear.  Mrs. 
Quentell's    husband    was    hopelessly 
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invalided  and  rarely  left  his  room. 
She  made  the  most  of  their  slender 
income,  never  complained,  and  cared 
for  him  with  exemplary  patience. 
These  brief  escapes  from  the  stuffy 
sick-room  were  her  only  recreation. 
She  rocked  herself  in  the  belief  that 
her  home  sacrifices  were  full  expia- 
tion. There  are  women  so  weak  that 
some  moral  standards  remain  neces- 
sary to  their  self-respect.  They  en- 
large conscience  and  make  laws  for 
their  own  especial  edification. 

To-day  she  spoke  to  him  suddenly 
of  the  possibility  of  widowhood.  He 
turned  upon  her  angrily  and  rebuked 
her  for  hard-heartedness  and  lack 
of  taste.  Aghast,  wide-pupiled,  she 
looked  at  him.  For  the  first  time  she 
caught  sight  of  something  bad  in  him  ; 
something  furtive  and  evil.  He  had 
always  before  walked  for  her  a  god 
among  men,  and  this  had  been  her 
excuse,  such  excuse  as  women  clutch 
at.  This  cloud,  which  seemed  the 
proverbial  bolt  out  of  the  clear  sky — 
no  such  can  exist — exploded,  and  was 
dissipated.  More  favorable  subjects 
to  the  calm  enjoyment  of  a  Spring 
morning  were  broached.  Neverthe- 
less, she  pondered  over  it,  and  it  dug 
two  vertical  lines  in  her  cheeks  ;  they 
were  already  very  thin. 

She  was  fading.  Of  a  delicate  or- 
ganization, the  smells  and  sights  of 
the  sick-room,  with  its  unhealthy  at- 
mosphere and  its  confinement,  the 
efforts  to  keep  up  appearances  on 
cramped  means,  were  telling  upon  her. 
Gaiety,  sauciness,  had  already  de- 
parted. There  was  a  sweet,  worn 
softness  in  its  stead,  and  a  little  sad- 
ness. Her  hands  were  slender,  her 
rings  loose.  After  their  skirmish 
under  the  boughs  Preston  had  noticed 
this.  He  had  never  done  so  before. 
It  was  just  when  she  saw  the  wicked, 
ugty  glint  in  those  blue  eyes,  whose 
expression  was  usually  so  genial.  It 
was  the  fashion  to  wear  long,  loose 
gloves,  but  long,  loose  gloves  are  ex- 
pensive, and  hers  were  not  quite  long 
enough.  One  hand  was  bare,  the 
other  arm  was  exposed  too  much  for 
elegance  between  the  elbow  and  the 
wrist.     He,  so  passionate  an  admirer 


of  beauty,  remarked  that  it  had 
lost  all  roundness.  And  then  some- 
thing happened  to  him.  An  odd 
twinge  under  his  waistcoat  almost 
stopped  his  breath.  Could  it  be  in- 
digestion? The  cruel  light  died  out 
of  his  face,  and  he  sat  staring  at  her, 
his  mouth  a  trifle  open,  his  regard 
fixed.  It  was  certainly  very  peculiar. 
That  night  he  sent  her  a  dozen  pairs 
of  many-buttoned  Suède  gloves  in  a 
dainty  box. 

He  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  she  had 
never  been  willing  to  take  presents 
from  him.  She  simply  could  not.  She 
did  not.  She  did  not  explain  why,  to 
him  or  to  herself.  There  is  really 
nothing  a  man  can  give  a  woman  ex- 
cept money — it  is  the  only  thing  that 
protects  her.  It  keeps  people  off  of 
her — it  is  the  amulet.  Why,  then, 
should  she  have  shrunk  from  his  pres- 
ents as  from  blows?  Mere  conven- 
tion, probably.  Yet  to  her  there 
seemed  a  demarcation — the  demarca- 
tion between  the  lady  and  the  .  .  . 
She  did  take  these,  however,  and  she 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  wondering. 

When  she  got  up  to  hand  her  hus- 
band his  medicine  she  went  to  the 
mirror  and  looked  at  herself.  She 
saw  the  two  lines  in  her  cheeks.  She 
rubbed  them  with  her  fingers,  and 
then  got  her  powder  puff  and  filled 
them  with  powder,  and  as  she  did  so 
she  sighed. 

Preston's  petulance  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  There  came  a  time, 
as  the  years  rolled  on,  when  his  whole 
character  appeared  to  change.  Men 
are  satisfied  with  stagnant  relations; 
women  wish  them  to  grow.  Sunshine 
became  the  exception,  not,  as  before, 
the  rule.  He  was  peevish,  testy, 
even  irascible.  Nothing  suited  him. 
But,  of  course,  there  were  bright 
days,  days  when  he  was  very  charm- 
ing and  charmed  her  anew.  With 
these  she  warmed  her  chilled  soul  as 
best  she  could. 

Sometimes  it  was  such  a  little  thing. 
One  day  he  came  to  see  her — a  rainy 
afternoon.  She  was  sitting  in  the  pub- 
lic drawing-room  of  the  lodging-house 
where  she  lived.  She  could  have 
possessed  a  cottage  in  the  country  for 
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half  what  she  spent,  but  she  stayed  in 
the  city  to  be  near  to  him.  By  her  side 
crouched  her  dog.  He  was  an  old, 
half-blind  animal  that  she  had  shel- 
tered from  girlhood — a  terrier  of 
doubtful  ancestry.  She  was  fond  of  ani- 
mals. The  dog  was  cross  and  snappish, 
and  as  Preston  entered  and  disturbed 
him  he  growled  and  showed  his  teeth. 
Now,  Laurence  had  not  desired  to  come 
that  afternoon,  and  had  done  so  from 
a  sense  of  duty.  He  resented  that 
what  had  once  been  amusement  should 
be  growing  into  a  burden,  and  he  felt 
aggrieved.  "  It  is  an  infernal  bore," 
he  had  said  to  himself  as  he  lagged  up 
the  steps.  Now  the  dog's  snarling  re- 
ception gave  him  a  pretext  for  vexa- 
tion. He  felt  justified  in  kicking  him 
and  sending  him  under  his  mistress's 
petticoats,  with  an  unceremonious  ex- 
pletive. 

44  What  do  you  keep  such  a  brute 
for,  anyhow?"  he  asked  of  her,  fierce- 
ly. 4  *  The  malodorous,  broken- winded 
wretch  makes  everybody  ill.  " 

She  leaned  down  toward  her  forlorn 
favorite,  that,  at  her  invitation,  leaped 
to  her  lap.  She  stroked  him  softly 
and  gathered  up  his  fat  shapelessness 
protectingly  against  her  bosom.  She 
pressed  him  firmly  in  her  slight  arms. 

44 1  keep  him  because  I  love  him," 
she  said,  4<and  because  he  is  Fred's 
only  pleasure.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  I  have  no  servant  to  take  him 
out,  and  you  see  he  gets  savage  with- 
out exercise.  "  A  cleverer  woman,  a 
more  highly  strung  one,  would  doubt- 
less have  delivered  herself  of  this 
phrase  with  dramatic  force  and  re- 
vengeful intent.  He  had  sometimes 
himself  felt  annoyed  at  her  supine- 
ness,  at  her  lack  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion, of  self-assertion.  In  all  the  years 
she  had  been  his  toy  he  could  hardly 
recall  a  word  of  upbraiding,  a  glance 
of  reproach.  He  looked  for  them  now 
once  more — in  vain.  He  saw  that  she 
had  spoken  quite  simply,  without 
arrière  pensée.  He  made  what  amends 
he  could  for  his  rudeness,  andby-and- 
by  pleaded  a  headache  and  got  him- 
self out  once  more  into  the  street. 

It  was  nearly  dark.  It  was  begin- 
ning to  rain.     The  cold  drops  fell  on 


his  face  and  hands.  He  shivered  and 
opened  his  umbrella  and  pulled  up  his 
coat-collar.  He  almost  ran  before  he 
reached  the  club  where  he  had  his 
chambers,  but  he  could  get  no  warmth 
into  his  veins.  He  felt  again  that 
strange  uneasiness,  that  curious  dis- 
comfort that  came  more  and  more 
often  now  after  being  in  her  company. 
44  He  is  Fred's  only  pleasure,"  and 
"  because  I  love  him."  As  the  words 
rang  through  his  brain  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  mental  pain  so  acute,  so 
poignant,  that  he  hurried  into  a  café 
and  ordered  a  hot  stimulant,  a  pro- 
ceeding foreign  to  him.  Her  very 
lack  of  dignity,  her  uncomplaining 
submission,  seemed  to-day  to  pierce 
him  as  with  a  knife.  And — that  other 
one — upstairs — whose  * 4  only  pleas- 
ure "  lay  in  the  company  of  a  mongrel 
cur  and  of  the  woman  who  dishonored 
him!     That  other    .     .     .! 

44  My  God!"  he  cried,  almost  aloud, 
as  he  sipped  his  brandy,  4*  why  didn't 
she  spit  upon  me?"  But  this  mood  of 
contrition,  like  many  others,  proved 
ephemeral. 

Nearly  a  year  after  this,  however, 
he  had  an  experience  from  which  he 
rallied  less  quickly;  in  fact,  it  re- 
mained forever  a  landmark  of  mem- 
ory. Afterward  he  formulated  what 
he  had  vaguely  misunderstood.  It 
was  again  a  mere  triviality,  one  of 
those  incidents  scarce  worth  recording. 

He  had  been  to  a  splendid  banquet 
in  his  world.  He  had  sat  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  between  two  well-bred,  lux- 
urious, highly  groomed  women,  who 
from  the  fish  to  the  comfits  had  in  turn 
cajoled  his  egotism  and  gratified  his 
taste.  One  of  them,  a  regnant  young 
belle — a  beautiful,  cold  girl — appealed 
strongly  to  his  imagination.  Poor  Mrs. 
Quentell  never  had  done  that.  It  was 
her  one  great  lack.  The  makeshifts 
of  her  lot  precluded  the  entrancement 
that  never  coexists  with  pity. 

He  had  been  so  inspired  by  his 
neighbors — the  other  was  a  married 
woman  of  wit  and  fascination — that 
he  had  eaten  and  drunk  sparingly. 
Now  that  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  as  he 
ran  up  the  steps  of  the  ugly,  frown- 
ing, narrow    brown   mansion    where 
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his  bonne  amie  dwelt,  oddly  enough 
he  felt  hungry.  The  contrast  of  this 
establishment  with  the  marble  palace 
he  had  left  jarred  on  him,  and  he  re- 
flected that  nothing  could  be  more 
difficult  than  to  get  supper  here.  It 
was  late  to  pay  a  visit,  too  late  to  go 
up  to  her  sitting-room.  But  he  felt 
like  having  a  chat  with  her  that  night, 
and  he  was  not  one  to  deny  himself. 

Somehow  his  relations  with  Mrs. 
.  Quentell  had  managed  to  produce  no 
positive  scandal.  Scandal  is  a  wall 
knocked  down  ;  their  wall  still  stood. 
As  a  partition  it  was  rather  thin  and 
rickety,  and  yet  it  was  there,  and 
sufficed.  In  the  beginning  he  had 
even  arranged  to  be  decently  pre- 
sented to  the  lady,  so  that  their  first 
unconventional  encounter  had  been 
sanctified  by  custom's  regulations. 
The  other  inhabitants  of  the  house, 
no  doubt,  had  surmises,  and  may 
have  exchanged  them,  but  they  were 
too  insignificant  socially  to  count, 
and  their  cacklings  were  ineffectual. 
The  treasure  of  the  humble — obscurity 
— was  Mrs.  Quentell's.  Naturally,  she 
did  not  appreciate  its  privileges. 

Now  she  came  down  to  greet  her 
lover  with  her  usual  exclamations  of 
joy  and  of  tenderness.  They  had  be- 
come to  him  mere  commonplaces,  to 
be  hardly  noticed.  He  was  still  in  a 
loquacious  mood,  and  he  sat  down 
near  her  and  began  to  tell  her  of  the 
sparkling  talk  that  there  had  been  at 
the  dinner-table  which  he  had  so 
lately  quitted.  Mrs.  Quentell  was 
one  of  those  women  who  prefer 
caresses  to  conversation,  but  she 
could  listen.  If  her  silence  was  not 
suggestive,  or  her  own  comments 
stimulating,  they  were  at  least  sym- 
pathetic. She  hung  upon  his  words, 
just  because  they  were  his,  with  an 
awe  bordering  on  ecstasy. 

He  had  become  accustomed  to  this 
attitude  of  hers,  and  hardly  himself 
realized  how  important  a  part  it 
played  in  his  life.  In  fact,  the  super- 
ficial and  clandestine  place  she  occu- 
pied in  his  existence  was  a  difficult 
one  to  define.  What  he  had  entered 
into  for  six  days,  six  weeks,  six 
months,  had  lengthened  into  six  years, 


nay,  eight — nay,  more.  He  was  him- 
self aghast;  but  what  is  a  man  to  do! 
When  you  beat  against  iron  you  are 
bruised,  and  flee.  But  when  you 
beat  against  cotton-batting  you  re- 
main. No  blood  is  spilled  ;  you  have 
no  case.  Her  perfect  meekness  always 
disarmed  him.  There  were  moments 
when  she  seemed  necessary  to  him 
and  she  started  into  light,  and  others 
in  which  she  could  be  relegated  to  the 
dark  places  where  we  keep  shadows. 

As  the  "parlor"  was  fireless,  she 
wore  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders. 
Like  most  American  women,  Mrs. 
Quentell  dressed  beyond  her  means. 
But  to  keep  the  two  rooms  that  she 
required,  and  her  private  sitting- 
room,  she  had  been  forced  this  year 
to  make  concessions  to  her  bank  ac- 
count. Her  toilet  had  suffered.  For 
him  she  invariably  dressed  prettily, 
but  to-night  she  was  tired,  sleepy, 
had  hardly  looked  for  him.  She  was 
arrayed  in  a  somewhat  shabby  blue 
merino  wrapper.  Her  hair  hung 
about  limply,  and  then — the  shawl! 
Her  day  had  been  one  long  trial. 
She  had  not  been  out  because  her  in- 
valid needed  her,  and  he  had  been 
peculiarly  fretful  and  exacting.  She 
did  not  love  him,  but  it  is  for  those 
we  do  not  love  all  our  sacrifices  are 
made,  and  her  poverty  and  her  grind- 
ing cares  had  well-nigh  overwhelmed 
her.  In  a  dull  sort  of  helpless  way 
she  felt  herself  to  be  erring,  but  she 
did  not  suffer  much  from  conscience. 
She  did  not  have  what  the  Presby- 
terians call  the  "realizing  sense  "  of 
her  degradation.  Her  principal  suf- 
fering was  from  a  shivering  fear  that 
if  people  knew  they  would  strike  her. 
She  was  a  coward  before  exposure. 
Her  love  was  the  only  thing  she  had; 
she  groped  after  it  blindly,  like  a  baby 
in  the  night  for  its  mother's  breast. 
She  had  found  it,  and  she  had  fought 
for  it,  rashly,  desperately.  With  the 
dumb  belief  that  God  was  merciful, 
she  went  to  church  and  knelt  behind 
columns,  far  back  where  the  negroes 
sat  eyeing  her,  and  hardly  dared  look 
up  while  she  prayed  for  her  beloved. 
She  prayed  that  he  might  be  power- 
ful   and  strong  and  happy  and   sue- 
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cessful  and  perfect,  and  that  some 
day,  somehow,  he  should  be  wholly 
hers  and  know  how  she  loved  him.  For 
herself  she  had  ceased  to  pray.  It 
was  all  horribly  false  and  paradoxical 
and  sophistical.  Of  course,  she  had 
no  business  there  at  all,  but  I  tell  it 
as  it  was,  and  not  as  we  would  wish  it 
to  have  been. 

Coming  fresh  from  the  bright  glory 
of  those  perfumed  ladies,  whose  love- 
liness intoxicated  him;  from  the 
myriad  lamps  and  candles  and  flow- 
ers and  music  of  the  great  palace  of 
wealth,  Mrs.  Quentell  in  her  faded 
gown  might  indeed  strike  him  as  a 
defenseless  rival.  He  himself  looked 
smart  in  his  evening  clothes,  with  a 
gardenia  in  his  buttonhole.  He  sat 
down  beside  her  and  began  to  talk  of 
the  things  that  had  been  said  and  done 
where  he  had  dined.  He  was  reputed 
a  good  conversationalist.  He  was  in- 
tellectual, fond  of  the  cadences  of 
prose  and  the  measures  of  verse  ;  his 
speech  was  eloquent  from  much 
thought  and  much  reading. 

There  had  been  some  talk  of  Chris- 
tianity and  its  early  monasticism. 

44  It  was  not  the  baths  the  early 
Christians  fought  against,  but  the 
orgies  of  their  entourage"  he  was 
saying  to  her.  "  We  are  stupid  when 
we  think  it  was  cleanliness  they  dep- 
recated. The  Roman  bath  was  a 
mere  apology  for  license.  " 

He  stopped.  They  looked  at  each 
other  at  the  word  "license."  Never 
before  had  he  felt  so  little  drawn  to 
her  by  the  one  spell  she  exerted  over 
him.  As  he  gazed  at  her  faded  lips, 
her  white  face,  her  thin  throat,  he 
asked  himself  how  he  could  ever  have 
been  such  an  idiot.  Uneasy  at  her 
anxious  glance — she  seemed  to  guess 
his  reflection,  and  passed  her  hands 
through  her  hair,  trying  to  put  some 
order  into  its  disarray —  "I  must 
be  off,"  he  said;  "  I  am  absurdly  hun- 
gry. We  sat  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
at  dinner,  and  I  did  not  dine  well, 
after  all.  They  whisked  the  things 
away,  and  I  was  interested  in  the 
theme  discussed,  an  unusually  serious 
one  for  Mrs.  Gresham's  coterie.  So 
good-night,    my  dear;    I    am    going 


round  to  a  restaurant  to  get  a  bite.  " 
To  his  surprise  Mrs.  Quentell  jumped 
from  her  chair  and  asked  him  to  ex- 
cuse her  for  a  moment.  She  returned 
in  five  minutes  with  a  little  tray  in 
her  hand  on  which  was  a  plate  of 
fruit  and  nuts,  some  slices  of  cake 
and  a  bottle  of  claret  and  a  glass. 

"  Dear,"  she  said,  "  I,  too,  had  no 
appetite  for  my  dinner  to-night,  and  I 
have  had  this  fruit  sent  to  my  room. 
Will  you  eat  of  my  supper?"  and  she 
held  the  platter  out  toward  him. 

He  waved  away  her.  offer  some- 
what impatiently. 

"What  folly!"  he  said,  brusquely. 
"You  are  compromising  yourself. 
How  can  we  eat  here  in  this  horrid 
public  place!"  The  words  were 
hardly  uttered  before  he  saw  the  pain 
he  inflicted.  Her  smile  died  out,  her 
eyelids  fluttered  and  sank,  a  faint 
flush  as  of  shame  rose  to  her  pale 
forehead. 

"I  thought  to  surprise  and  please 
you,"  she  murmured,  "  but  I  dare  say 
it  was  stupid.  " 

As  she  put  the  things  down  quickly 
on  a  table  which  stood  close  by,  as  if 
stung  by  his  rebuke,  her  shoulders 
had  a  mournful  droop  that  gave  her 
an  appearance  of  unusual  age.  Yes, 
she  was  growing  old  !  With  this  real- 
ization there  shot  through  his  being 
once  more  that  profound  emotion 
which  had  already  shaken  him.  Oddly 
enough,  he  had  begun  to  remark  that 
it  never  so  devastated  him,  was  never 
so  potent,  as  when  she  left  his  senses 
unclouded,  failed  to  touch  his  artistic 
fancy.  An  anguish  which  he  had 
never  called  by  its  right  name  in- 
vaded him,  and,  while  she  stood 
there  faltering,  unmindful  of  an  open 
door,  of  possible  intruders,  the  man 
fell  on  his  knees  before  her — fell  on 
his  knees  on  the  soiled  carpet,  grov- 
eled there,  his  head  to  her  feet. 
"Dolly,  little  Dolly!  pardon,  par- 
don!" 

Shocked  and  surprised  at  his  un- 
looked-for abasement,  she  could  only 
murmur  softly,  unintelligibly,  bidding 
him  rise,  assuring  him  that  he  was 
already  more  than  forgiven.  But  he 
could  not  be  so  quieted.     He  kept  re- 
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peating:  "Mercy!  mercy!  forgive! 
forgive!"  And  while  she  leaned  to 
him  with  eyes  full  of  passionate  won- 
der, he  seized  her  hands,  wrung  them 
wildly  in  his  own,  and  rushed  from 
her  presence. 

Laurence  has  never  forgotten  that 
night.  He  had  cared  for  other  women 
far  more  seriously.  In  fact,  he  had 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  this  con- 
nection was  born  of  the  lightest  sen- 
timent that  had  ever  seized  him.  Yet, 
whatever  woes  of  life  his  past  had 
held,  never  had  he  experienced  the 
agony  that  now  grasped  his  soul. 
Not  a  detail  of  his  liaison — of  the 
abominable  part  in  it  he  had  played — 
but  came  and  knocked  at  his  heart, 
beat  in  his  brain  its  harsh  refrain, 
sternly  demanding  reckoning  and 
reparation.  The  cold  sweat  broke 
upon  his  forehead  as  he  writhed  upon 
his  bed,  rending  the  air  of  his  apart- 
ment with  a  man's  sobs,  wetting  his 
pillow  with  bitter,  bitter  tears. 

He  recalled  vividly  the  sight  of  her 
arm  where  her  shabby  short  glove 
had  revealed  it,  and  her  effort  to  pull 
her  sleeve  over  it  that  day  in  the 
arbor,  the  first  time  he  had  noticed 
that  her  youth  was  waning.  And  this 
small  thing  so  tore  him,  seemed  to 
him  so  infinitely  touching,  that  he 
sprang  from  his  bed  to  pace  the  floor. 
He  remembered  the  episode  of  her 
dog,  with  his  melancholy  yellow  eyes. 
With  what  affection  had  they  looked 
into  hers  when  the  creature  had 
sought  refuge  from  his  cruelty  on  her 
bosom  !  Mrs.  Quentell,  as  I  have  said, 
had  a  love  for  animals,  which  is  a  key 
to  temperament.  He  remembered 
her  words  to  him  then,  and  the  hor- 
ror of  himself  they  produced.  But, 
most  of  all,  he  realized  that,  should 
he  live  a  thousand  years,  never,  never, 
never  would  he  forget  her  face  when 
she  had  brought  him  her  poor  supper! 
And  then  he  knew  that  what  he  ex- 
perienced had  a  name,  a  name  which 
religious  people  whisper,  a  name  for 
which  the  murderer  of  a  God  had 
hung  himself. 

Remorse  grappled  him  in  its  fetters 
of  steel  to  gibe,  mock,  torture,  wreck 
him — remorse    and    a    pity    so    im- 


mense, so  boundless,  so  real,  that  the 
fabric  of  his  selfish  sensuality  crum- 
bled and  was  consumed  in  a  purer 
flame. 

When  he  sought  her  early  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  so  haggard  she 
was  greatly  grieved.  Again  and 
again  he  asked  her  to  forgive.  For- 
give what?  She  hardly  understood. 
How  should  she  ?  He  followed  her 
about  her  sitting-room,  unwilling  to 
let  go  of  her  hands,  which  he  kissed 
over  and  over  again  reverently  and 
ardently,  bedewing  them  with  fresh 
tears. 

Mrs.  Quentell  had  one  of  those 
child-spirits  that  a  kiss  can  soothe  and 
still.  There  were  no  rancors  that  a 
soft  word  with  her  could  not  assuage. 
With  all  its  sins — and  they  were,  in- 
deed, black — his  was  probably  the 
deeper  nature.  It  is  certain  that  if 
Mr.  Quentell  had  died  the  day  after 
this  phase  of  their  moral  drama, 
Laurence  would  have,  as  soon  as  de- 
corum permitted,  been  led  to  the 
altar.     But  Mr.  Quentell  did  not  die. 

When  he  did  die,  some  years  later, 
it  is  to  be  surmised  that  Mr.  Preston 
and  Mrs.  Quentell  had  passed  through 
various  moods  and  vicissitudes.  At 
the  moment,  as  Fate  would  have  it, 
they  had  quarreled.  They  had  not 
communicated  with  each  other  for 
eight  weeks — eight  weeks  that  for  him 
had  held  a  dull  incompleteness  min- 
gled with  a  certain  sense  of  relief. 

Never  since  that  dreadful  night 
had  their  intercourse  been  wholly 
free  from  an  element  of  tragedy.  He 
knew  this  had  crept  into  it  forever. 
Never,  never,  never  more,  if  they 
continued  to  meet  or  if  they  parted, 
could  it  be  eliminated.  If  wrenched 
from  the  present  it  must  still  crystal- 
lize to  memory.  Sometimes  the  devil 
played  with  him,  the  laugh  of  him 
rang  in  his  ears.  What  a  fool  he  had 
been!  Was  ever  mouse  caught  in 
such  a  trap?  He  the  mouse?  Nay, 
she  was  the  mouse,  poor  dear,  who 
had  been  entrapped  and  slain. 

After  these  eight  weeks  of  her 
silence  he  almost  hoped  she  was 
" getting  over  it,"  and  the  hope  was 
genuine  and  generous.     He  was  not 
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base  enough  to  insist  she  should  go 
on  caring  for  him.  Of  course,  if  she 
could  care  for  anyone  else  it  would 
prove  that  she  was  not  exactly  what 
he  had  learned  to  believe  her.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  would  be  blessed. 

During  these  eight  weeks  Mrs. 
Quentell  had  suffered  terribly,  and 
new  lines  of  pain  had  traced  them- 
selves upon  her  countenance.  She 
had  never  wavered  in  all  the  years  of 
her  worship  and  allegiance  ;  her  idol- 
atry was  more  imperious,  more  ab- 
sorbing, more  despairing  than  ever. 
In  the  meanwhile,  "Fred,"  who  con- 
tinued practically  bedridden,  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  South,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  died. 

Preston  was  just  finishing  his  coffee 
and  egg  at  his  club.  He  was  in  a 
frame  of  mind  of  unwonted  joviality. 
Black  bats  of  the  night  fly  away  on 
some  winds.  To-day  the  weather  was 
cloudless  and  cheerful  outside,  and 
the  apartment  where  he  sat  was  warm 
and  cozy.  Investments  were  looking 
up,  and  his  health  was  magnificent. 
He  was  permeated  by  an  unusual 
bien  être;  the  pleasure  of  mere  living 
was  not  yet  quite  lost  to  him,  in  spite 
of  the  anxieties  that  got  into  his  blood. 
He  was  over  forty,  but  he  was  still  in 
the  vigor  and  heartiness  of  a  rich 
manhood.  The  vital  fluids  coursed 
within  him  as  they  had  in  his  boy- 
hood, with  rather  more  than  less  im- 
petus. He  had  awakened  this  morn- 
ing with  a  sense  of  exuberance  and 
power.  Then,  all  at  once,  the  hour 
gloomed,  joy  went  out. 

His  glance  lighted  on  a  paragraph. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Quentell 
had  expired  in  a  certain  hotel  in  St. 
Augustine.  It  was  stated  that  a 
widow,  no  children,  survived  him. 
She  had  been  with  him  at  his  death. 
This  publicity  of  poor  Frederick 
Quentell's  death  was  merely  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  died  in  a  Winter 
resort  and  in  a  hostelry.  Any  tele- 
graphed news  was  an  advertisement, 
even  death  being  preferable  to  silence. 

The  announcement  fell  on  him  like 
the  thud  on  a  grave.  His  heart  con- 
tracted and  almost  ceased  to  beat. 
She  was  liberated  at  last!     When  all 


hypocrisies  were  laid  aside  there  was 
no  doubt  that  this  piece  of  news 
should  have  been  to  Laurence  an  un- 
mitigated satisfaction.  We  do  not 
exactly  desire  the  death  of  a  person 
which  we  can  nevertheless  hear  of 
with  equanimity.  The  demise  of  the 
husband,  even  if  he  be  no  husband,  of 
a  coveted  woman  is  a  shock  most  men 
could  support  with  resignation.  The 
terrible  fact  was  borne  in  upon 
Laurence  that  if  it  had  been  Mrs. 
Quentell  herself,  instead  of  her  hus- 
band, he  could  not  have  felt  much 
more  profoundly  distressed.  Why? 
It  had  come.  No  subterfuge,  no  ly- 
ing, would  serve  any  more.  He  must 
meet  the  situation  ;  he  must  decide. 

Even  before  he  received  her  short 
letter  saying  she  was  returning  with 
the  body,  adding  a  word  as  to  pecun- 
iary embarrassments  which  would 
necessitate  an  immediate  endeavor  to 
gain  her  own  living,  he  knew  that 
there  was  no  further  skulking  possi- 
ble. In  the  vulgar  parlance  that 
comes  to  us  grimly  in  its  crude  force 
at  such  moments,  he  must  "  face  the 
music."    The  crisis  was  here. 

It  is  one  thing  to  touch  misfortune 
from  the  outside,  it  is  another  to 
gather  it  and  make  it  a  part  of  our- 
self.  Their  lives,  his  and  Mrs.  Quen- 
tell's, had  mingled,  they  had  never 
amalgamated.  He  had  always  been 
able  to  take  himself  back.  To  do  so 
had  been  a  desired  privilege.  She 
was  not  one  of  those  rare  women  who 
never  pall.  She  was  not  one  of  those 
who  have  reserves  that  seem  un- 
fathomable. She  gave  too  much; 
satiety  with  her  was  probable.  With 
her  there  was  no  rugged  note  ;  it  was 
all  too  cloying.  Laurence  had  proved 
it. 

There  are  women  whom  to  kiss 
once  is  to  be  forever  unrestful;  on 
their  lips  men  breathe  the  inépuisable. 
With  others  limitations  are  more 
quickly  reached.  Their  accorded  kiss 
is  pleasant,  no  doubt,  but  devoid  of 
promise.  They  are  generally  the 
best  lovers  ;  the  others  are  wayward 
and  full  of  mystery.  Elusive  and 
enigmatic,  they  torment  and  baffle, 
but    they    never    weary.     Yet,    who 
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knows?  are  not  these  first  ones,  these 
whipped  dogs  of  Fate,  the  conquerors, 
after  all?  In  their  own  fashion,  in 
their  own  time,  they  "  arrive."  They, 
too,  can  torture  us.  Their  revenge, 
though  slow,  is  certain.  Their  dumb 
and  frightened  faces  haunt  us;  their 
cowering  eyes  can  kill.  Those  upon 
whom  the  curse  of  feeling  has  been 
laid  are  their  playthings.  Though  in 
our  harsh  moods  we  are  inclined  to 
think  their  power  a  mere  trick  of  our 
fancy,  born  of  the  wanness  of  a  cheek, 
the  conformation  of  a  brow,  the  pallor 
of  a  lip,  and  we  are  fain  to  brush 
them  off  like  parasites  that  exhaust 
our  nerve  and  clip  our  flight — we 
know  in  our  higher  moments  that 
their  influence  is  the  triumph  of  the 
best  in  us,  and  the  cry,  in  renuncia- 
tion, "  Thou  hast  conquered,  O  pale 
Galilean!  " 

He  remembered  the  frightful  night 
of  sorrow  and  of  shame,  since  which 
he  had  rarely,  if  ever,  said  unkind 
words  to  her.  He  remembered  other 
nights  equally  poisoned  to  him. 

He  girded  himself  up;  he  did  what 
he  could  for  her  ;  he  shared  his  income 
with  her  now,  delicately  but  insist- 
ently ;  he  put  her,  so  to  speak,  on  her 
feet.  She  seemed  dazed.  She  was 
quiet  and  far  away.  They  went  to 
church  together  sometimes.  She, 
under  her  heavy  crêpe,  knelt  beside 
him.  There  was  a  certain  tranquillity 
between  them,  and  she  was  true  to 
the  dead  where  she  had  failed  to  be 
true  to  the  living.  "Fred"  was  al- 
most avenged.  Mrs.Quentell,  though 
temperamentally  gay  and  light,  had 
not  passed  in  vain  through  the 
destructive  honeycombing  processes 
of  necessary  duplicity.  This  experi- 
ence of  incessant  vigilance  and  the 
more  practical  perplexities  of  a  hard 
struggle  with  poverty  had  left  indeli- 
ble signs.  She  was  passée^  almost 
plain,  save  for  that  spiritualized  mien 
that  suffering  brings,  whose  pathos 
appeals  to  the  fine  souls,  but  is  lost  on 
the  profane. 

In  spite  of  her  one  great  fault, 
which  should  have  kept  her  earthy, 
nay,  perhaps,  because  of  it,  there  was 


a  wistful  depth  in  her  expressive  eyes, 
as  of  some  imprisoned  essence  pant- 
ing for  release,  detached  and  waiting. 
The  significance  of  the  change  in  her 
did  not  fully  reach  Laurence.  He 
obscurely  realized  that  she  was — 
different.  Had  passion  died?  Did 
she  care  for  him  less  now  that  she 
was  enfranchised?  He  had  never 
judged  her  cynically,  or  he  might 
have  been  inclined  to  smile  at  the 
lack  of  logic  in  women.  They  are,  in 
fact,  logical  to  an  excess  that  men 
will  never  fathom,  direct  and  clear, 
unless  in  willful  blindness.  She  was 
feebly  groping  toward  a  better  ap- 
prehension of  tenderness  than  her 
past  had  evolved,  that  was  all. 

So,  thinking  it  was  over,  save  for 
that  link  of  kindness  which  must, 
whatever  came,  exist  between  them, 
he  explained  many  things  to  her.  He 
told  her  now  how  wretched,  how 
meagre  a  thing  his  love  for  her  had 
been,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  existed.  He 
bared  all  the  ugliness  of  his  deception 
of  her.  He  did  not  spare  her  or  him- 
self. He  once  more  implored  her  to 
forgive  him,  and  said:  "Good-bye." 

When  he  got  into  the  air  he  was  a 
free  man.  Somehow  his  freedom 
could  not  quite  shake  off  its  pall  of 
oppressive  melancholy.  She  had  lis- 
tened to  him,  blanched,  dry-lipped, 
large-eyed.  She  had  made  no  re- 
sponse. She  had  listened,  and  then 
she,  too,  had  extended  a  trembling 
hand  and  said:  " Good-bye." 

But  when  he  left  her  she  fell  for- 
ward on  her  face  in  a  deadly  stupor, 
from  which  no  succor  of  friend  or 
hastily  summoned  leech  could  rouse 
her.  Would  he  come  and  take  her 
hand?  It  was  a  woman  friend  who 
found  him — perhaps  she 
knew.  "Her  spirit,"  she  said, 
44  seems  to  be  fluttering  there  still, 
but  there  is  death  on  her  face."  He 
went. 

She  lay,  indeed,  as  one  whom  Az- 
raël  has  felled.  The  sheet  under  her 
chin  had  the  aspect  of  a  shroud;  a 
death-damp  pearled  under  her  hair. 
The  orbit  of  her  sunken  lids  was 
sharply  defined  in  the  faint  lamp- 
light.     He  sank   once  more  before 
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this  woman,  this    fellow-creature  he  marveled  that  he  should  saddle  him- 

had  wronged    and    hurt   so  deeply;  self  with  a  dowerless  widow  of  uncer- 

sank  to  his  knees,  and  there,  in  that  tain  age,  little  beauty  and  no  position, 

hour,  the  last  protest  of  the  ego  died,  It  was  evident  she  was  an  adventuress 

" scourged  to  his  dungeon."     A  new  who  had  long  plotted  his  destruction. 

dawn  gleamed,  a  man-angel  was  born  The  affair  was  unsavory,  equivocal, 

and  bathed  his  wings  in  its  illumina-  and  would  undoubtedly  be  punished, 

tion,  and  it  was  he  that  touched  her  The  "  world's  people,"  as  the  Shakers 

fingers  and  bade  her  "arise."    They  have  it,  more  lenient,  less  mordacious, 

were  so  cold.     He  blew  hot  breaths  while  deploring  his  folly,  pitied  him. 

upon  them.     With  infinite  humility  he  There  was  no  doubt  he  had  "  dished  " 

folded  them  closely  at  his  breast.    He  himself.    He  had  always  an  odd  streak 

called  her  name.  in  him.    They  were  indulgent,  amused 

Her  lips  palpitated  for  a  moment,  and  passably  curious.     But  when  he 

and  then     .     .     .     she  smiled.  took  his  wife  in  his  arms  and  kissed  the 

tears  from  her  uplifted  face  he  knew 

Laurence's  friends,  when  they  heard  that  out  of  the  years  of  misery  and 

of  his  marriage,  were  greatly  amazed,  doubt  there  had  come  certainty  and 

The  virtuous  shook  their  heads  and  strength. 
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HARK,  the  long  strokes  that  tell  the  midnight  hour! 
Midnight!  and  still  the  feverish  city's  eyes 
Are  widely  wakeful,  for  the  tumult  dies 
Slowly,  so  slowly  where  the  tall  roofs  tower. 
The  devotees  of  Pleasure's  brilliant  flower 
Not  yet  have  cast  aside  their  frolic  guise  ; 
One  well  might  dream,  save  for  the  purpling  skies, 
'Twere  day,  distorted  by  some  baleful  power. 

But  mark  adown  yon  narrow  thoroughfare, 
Where  quiet  has  crept  in  with  soothing  touch, 
Those  shadow-shrouded  figures!     Who  are  they? 
Rapine  and  Shame  crept  from  their  evil  lair, 
Wheedling  of  lip,  insatiate  of  clutch, 
Lying  in  wait  to  fasten  on  their  prey! 

Clinton  Scollard. 


SAGACIOUS   PRECAUTION 

BRIDEGROOM  {returning  from  the  honeymoon) — Do  you  keep  this   car 
thoroughly  lighted  going  through  the  tunnel? 
Brakeman — Yes,  sir. 
Bridegroom — All  right.     I'll  go  and  get  my  wife. 
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STREPHON    IN    SUMMER 


SKIES  that  make  the  sapphire  pale — 
Lavish-blossomed  hill  and  dale — 

Balm  and  bird-songs  in  the  air — 
Roses,  roses  everywhere. 

What  a  charm  o'er  dale  and  hill  is! 
June  is  here,  and  fairest  Phyllis. 

II 

Blushing  velvet  cheeks  of  peaches — 
Whispering  boughs — soft- whispered  speeches 

Lush  crass  under  swift  scythes  falling — 
Far  ntente  hours  enthralling. 

Farewell,  June! — and  farewell,  Phyllis! 
Hail,  July — and  Amaryllis! 

Ill 

Curling  waves  on  smooth  sands  stealing — 
Dian  silver  shafts  revealing — 

Ghostlike  bats'  swift,  soundless  winging — 
Far  away,  a  sweet  voice  singing — 

Stolen  touch  of  fingers  snowy — 
August's  here — and  Chloe  !  Chloe  ! 


Francis  Barine. 


** 


TROUBLES    OF    THE    RICH 

JAGGLES — Since  the  Parvenues  got  into  society  I  suppose  they  have  had 
to  brush  up  a  little? 

Waggles — Yes,  indeed.     At  present  they  are  practicing  how  to  walk  on 
a  hardwood  floor. 


A   COMMON    CASE 

MADGE — Isn't  she  of  a  rather  uncertain  age? 
Marjorie — Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  doesn't  seem  very  certain  of  it 
herself. 
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By  Clinton  Ross 


NOW  you  who  have  known  the 
Town  know  the  Dragon,  and 
how  suddenly  she  came  into 
all  that  money,  and  how  nice  a 
daughter  had  she,  and  how,  at  Shep- 
herd's in  Cairo,  she  met  the  Lion  (a 
real  young  British  nobleman),  and  in 
Washington  the  Bear  (a  real  Russian 
prince),  and  how  she  said  to  herself: 
"  Lo,  my  daughter  shall  win  a  mighty 
title,  and  we  shall  no  longer  be  re- 
viled because  our  money  was  made 
yesterday.  " 

What,  perhaps,  you  don't  know  is 
that  if  the  Dragon  and  her  daughter, 
the  Dryad,  had  not  gone  to  Paulson's 
in  the  Great  Woods,  with  the  Lion 
(the  Earl  of  Duesdale)  and  the  Bear 
(Prince  Marikof)  in  her  train,  the 
title  surely  would  have  been  won. 
And,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  won 
if  the  Eagle  (young  Breckenridge), 
who  was  sad  because  the  Dryad  was 
followed  by  many  lovers,  had  not  seen 
the  White  Doe. 

It  happened  the  day  of  that  meet- 
ing. Breckenridge,  young,  the  morn- 
ing in  his  eyes,  stood  by  the  lake,  his 
two  setters,  Thor  and  Rufus,  at  his 
heels.  A  little  wind  rippled  the  lake's 
bosom  and  swayed  the  whispering 
pines.  For  the  first  time  in  many  a 
day  young  Breckenridge  was  cheer- 
ful, and  the  world  was  all  shining; 
and  then,  as  he  was  by  the  lake's 
bank,  he  heard  her  voice. 

She  stood  by  the  green  lake  like  a 
Diana,  and  Thor  and  Rufus  looked 
devotedly  into  her  eyes. 

"You?"  young  Breckenridge  said, 
as  if  he  were  dreaming.  "  You  are 
like  a  dryad.  " 

"Ah,  am  I? — but  a  dryad  at  Paul- 


son's. I  had  forgotten  you  had  a 
lodge  somewhere  near  here." 

"  A  bit  of  a  place  for  a  man  and 
the  dogs. .    I  never  go  to  Paulson's.  " 

"Ah,  but  you  must  walk  back  with 
me  there.  Yes,  you  must.  Thor  and 
Rufus  want  you  to.  " 

44  And  the  Dryad?" 

"Why,  you  mortal,  yes,"  said  she. 

"  And  they  all  are  there?" 

"  Yes,  for  mamma  must  needs 
show  Lord  Duesdale  the  woods." 

"Ah,  he  is  here,"  said  young 
Breckenridge,  turning  sober,  for  all 
of  the  shining  morning. 

"  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and — and — " 
The  Dryad  laughed  merrily. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  young  Brecken- 
ridge; "and  the  Russian " 

"Prince  Marikof." 

"Yes,  he  is  in  our  train,"  quoth 
the  Dryad,  demurely. 

"  And  where  do  I  come  in?" 

44  You  must  be  in  our  train,  too. 
But — but  I  have  heard,  Ned,  that 
you  are  too  much  pleased  with 
Isabel " 

"I  am,"  said  Breckenridge. 

But  the  Dryad  only  laughed. 

"Ah,  Dryad,"  said  he,  "how  far 
away  you  are  from  me  !  " 

"  If  I  were  a  dryad  I  would  dance 
some  moonlit  night  under  the  pines, 
and  I  should  see  a  demigod,  you  know, 
and —    Oh,  there  they  are  !  " 

Young  Breckenridge  cursed  the  fate 
that  had  put  Paulson's  back  here  in 
the  woods,  which  up  to  last  year  he 
had  all  to  himself.  And  here  was  the 
polite  world  not  two  miles  from  the 
cabin  where  he  came  for  his  better 
self  and  to  lose  the  town's  bother. 

The  "they"  were  the  Dragon — 
that  ambitious  lady — the  boyish  Eng- 
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lish  nobleman,  the  tall,  dark,  hand- 
some Russian  attaché  and  Mary  Man- 
ners. 

"I  have  found  him  in  his  forest," 
said  the  Dryad,  "  mooning  at  the 
lake." 

"Oh,  the  sun's  been  up  some 
hours,"  expostulated  young  Brecken- 
ridge. 

44 1  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge,"  said  the  Dragon,  not,  how- 
ever, with  cordiality. 

And  the  Dryad  was  borne  away  by 
the  Bear. 

The  little  Earl,  divining  young 
Breckenridge's  concern,  came  over 
to  his  side. 

"Don't  like  that  chap." 

"  Nor  I,"  young  Breckenridge  s»id, 
fervently. 

The  other  went  on,  nervously  : 

44  Can't  get  over  the  tall  buildings; 
think  they  are  going  to  fall  on  me. 
Nor  the  newspapers  that  do  fall  on 
me,  though  this  is  the  third  time  over. 
Why,  this  time  ten  reporters  were 
waiting,  just  like  the  men  in  the  cus- 
toms ;  I  had  to  be  interviewed.  Next 
morning  they  had  my  pictures — one 
paper  gave  the  likeness  of  my  man, 
Crimmins,  for  me.  Caught  him  with 
a  snap-shot,  I  fancy.  Another  stated 
I  was  going  to  appear  in  vaudeville, 
like  Murdoch.  Then  I  am  going  to 
repair  Malmouth  by  marrying  any  one 
of  a  dozen  millionairesses.  But — that 
wasn't  what  I  was  going  to  say,"  he 
ended. 

44  Yes,"  said  Breckenridge,  lighting 
his  pipe  and  again  cursing  Paulson, 
whose  caravansary  brought  the  world 
to  him.  Deeper  in  the  forest  he  must 
go — deeper,  ever  deeper — as  a  man 
who  seeks  peace. 

"You  know,  I  like  you,"  the  other 
blurted  out. 

Breckenridge  said  something. 

"And  I  don't  like  that  Beat." 

"Nor  I,"  Breckenridge  remarked. 

"Well,  you  know  that  talk  about 
an  Anglo-American  alliance.  As  the 
fellows  said  in  Cuba,  4  They're  Anglo- 
Saxons.  '     Now,  what  do  you  say " 

44  To  a  compact  of  the  Eagle  and 
the  Lion  against  foreigners  ?  I  agree,  '  ' 
said    young    Breckenridge,    with  an 


amused  smile.  "You  have  the  ad- 
vantage; I  haven't  a  penny — only  a 
little  ambition.  Some  day  I  may  be 
a  great  lawyer,  but  what's  the  use  of 
some  day?" 

44  So  I  say;  nor  have  I  many  pen- 
nies." 

44  But  a  title." 

44  That's  an  advantage  with  Mrs. 
Fairleigh,  but  with  her " 

44 1  don't  know.     She's  ambitious." 

"  But  it's  a  compact." 

44 Against  the  Bear;  yes,  to  be 
sure." 

Late  that  night  young  Breckenridge 
sat  smoking  over  a  burning  log.  Thor 
and  Rufus  slumbered  at  his  feet,  and 
old  Styles,  the  hunter,  his  comrade, 
told  many  a  tale  of  the  great  woods 
and  other  mysteries. 

"If  you  see  a  white  doe  you  will 
have  luck,"  said  old  Styles.  "  I've 
seen  'em — now  a  half-dozen  times — 
and  I  wouldn't  raise  a  gun  agin  'em, 
not  I — not  I.  My  grandfather  told 
me  not  to,  and  told  me  how  once  he 
had  seen  one  and  shot  at  it,  and  he, 
the  best  shot  in  the  woods,  never  hit 
it.  I  swan!  he  never  hit  it.  It  just 
stood  still  and  looked  at  him,  sort  o' 
reproachful  like,  and  then  walked 
slowly  into  the  bushes.  But  he  had 
shot  at  it,  and  goin'  home  he  found 
my  brother  Jim — him  that  died — filled 
with  shot.  Jim,  you  see,  had  been 
walkin'  in  the  woods,  and  the  shot 
came  from  npbody  knew  where. 
Grandfather  was  'most  crazy,  knowin' 
it  was  from  his  gun.  Never  shoot  at 
a  white  doe.  " 

"And  your  brother?"  asked  young 
Breckenridge,  abstractedly. 

"He  died,  of  course,"  said  Styles, 
philosophically,  as  if  that  were  an 
incident  necessary  to  the  story. 

"  I  am  going  out  for  a  walk,"  said 
young  Breckenridge,  rising.  The 
dogs  raised  their  heads  and  followed 
him  out  under  the  trees.  The  moon  was 
swimming  in  a  limpid  blue.  As  they 
walked  on  Breckenridge's  spirit  was 
heavy.  He  noticed  not  the  call  of  an 
owl  nor  the  rustling  of  scampering 
shy  creatures. 

He  must  have  gone  a  mile,  when, 
at  the  edge  of  a  glade,  he  noted  the 
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dogs,  and  then  a  white,  ghostly  crea- 
ture looked  into  his  eyes.  For  a  full 
moment  the  doe  and  the  man  gazed 
at  each  other  with  wonder — wonder 
on  the  man's  part  that  the  white  doe 
was  so  near  Paulson's — and  then  it 
seemed  to  fade  into  the  moonshine. 

But  the  dogs  had  not  noted  it,  and 
why  not? 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  in  very  wonder, 
and  then  the  white  doe  became  a 
woman's  figure  in  shimmering  white, 
and  she  was  patting  the  dogs. 

"Yes,  it  is  I,  Rufus;  I,  Thor,  and 
here  is  your  master.  " 

44  You  dryad!  "  said  young  Brecken- 
ridge. 

44 No,  I  am  Diana;  and  would  you 
have  me  stay  in?  It  is  stupid  in 
there — the  Town  in  the  Forest.  " 

44 Ah!  I  walked  farther  than  I 
thought.  This  is  the  glade  back  of 
Paulson's.  " 

44  Don't  you  see  the  glimmer  of  the 
lake?" 

44 1  think,  Dryad,  I  only  see  you." 

The  roll  of  the  orchestra  at  Paul- 
son's reached  them. 

44  Let  us  have  a  turn  here." 

And  the  Dryad  nodded,  and,  to  the 
wonder  of  Thor  and  Rufus,  who  ran 
madly  about,  the  Dryad  and  young 
Breckenridge  footed  the  merry  waltz 
paces  on  the  greensward;  to  the 
wonder,  too,  of  one  who  saw  them 
through  a  rift  in  the  leaves,  and  who, 
with  a  laugh,  turned  back. 

44  Oh,  the  forest,  the  forest — it 
makes  me  glad." 

44 No,"  said  young  Breckenridge; 
44 let  us  say  love." 

44  Yes,"  said  the  Dryad  at  last,  44let 
us  say  love." 

They  came  out  of  the  edge  of  the 


forest  to  Paulson's,  and  there  were 
the  Bear  frowning  and  the  Dragon 
severe.  How  indiscreet  a  girl  the 
Dryad!  Only  the  Lion  looked  glad. 
Young  Breckenridge  drew  him  aside. 

44  You  know,  that  compact  is  off." 

44  Oh,  no,  it  isn't!"  the  Lion  expos- 
tulated. 44 1  kept  Marikof  from  find- 
ing you.  " 

44  You  kept ?" 

44  We  were  sent  out  to  look  for  Miss 
Fairleigh.  I  saw  you  there,  and — I 
told  Marikof  I  didn't." 

44  My  dear  fellow,"  said  young 
Breckenridge. 

44  And  seeing  you,  you  know,"  the 
Lion  went  on,  impulsively,  44made 
me  think  of  a  little  girl  in  Surrey, 
who's  poor  ;  but  I  am  going  back  to 
her." 

The  next  morning  young  Brecken- 
ridge said  to  old  Styles  : 

44 1  saw  a  white  doe  in  the  forest 
last  night,  or  thought  I  did.  " 

44  So  near  Paulson's?  It's  strange. 
But  you  will  have  luck.  " 

44 1  have  had  it,"  said  young  Breck- 
enridge. 

Yet  a  mighty  battle  was  to  be 
fought  with  the  Dragon  before  she 
was  forced  to  surrender.  Then  she 
said:  44  Since  you  will,  you  will. 
There  must  be  no  scandal,  for  I  see 
you  will  run  away.  But  Lord  Dues- 
dale  will  be  best  man.  It  will  read 
fairly  well." 

In  the  time  of  the  woodcock  and 
partridge  the  Dryad  and  young  Breck- 
enridge and  Thor  and  Rufus  scoured 
the  Great  Woods,  and  the  White  Doe, 
unscathed,  looked  out  from  a  leafy 
screen  on  the  merry  Autumnal  world, 
where  was  neither  Dragon,  nor  Lion, 
nor  Bear. 


RECOMPENSE 

I  JOURNEYED  far  to  steal  a  kiss; 
Miss  Redlips  thought  me  silly  ; 
Yet  sunbeams  take  an  awful  jaunt 
To  merely  kiss  a  lily. 

Jasper  Barnett  Cowdin. 
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A   COLONIAL   ROSE 

DE  ROCHAMBEAU  came  riding  down 
On  his  prancing  charger  through  the  town  ; 
With  careworn  wrinkle  and  weary  frown 

His  brow  was  shaded  ; 
And  she,  with  a  gesture  debonair, 
Threw  him  a  rose  from  her  powdered  hair — 
The  fairest  maid  of  Washington  Square, 
In  gown  brocaded. 

Fled  for  a  moment  war  and  wile 

As  he  caught  the  rose  with  courtly  smile, 

And  thought  of  a  maid  of  France,  the  while 

His  glance  had  met  her — 
A  maid  of  France,  of  an  ancient  race, 
A  master  painted  her  then,  a  face 
Whose  piquant  charm  and  dainty  grace 

Let  none  forget  her. 

And  again  he  saw  the  old  château 
Where  the  roses  hung  in  garlands  low 
When  he  rode  away,  long  years  ago — 

She  died  soon  after. 
Ah,  roguish  maid  of  Washington  Square, 
When  the  gray  old  Frenchman  saw  you  fair, 
You  little  knew  why  he  lingered  there 

To  hear  your  laughter. 

Charlotte  Becker. 
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AT   THE    OCEAN    SIDE 

OLLY  DEARGIRL— I  met  Cissie  Careless  at  the  hop. 
Susie  Sweetthing — Oh,  tell  me!    What  did  she  have  off? 


% 


ON   THE   GRAND   TOUR 

BRAGG — I've  just  been  over  to  the  information  bureau. 
Robinson — Well,  did  you  succeed  in  telling  them  anything  they  didn't 
already  know? 
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By  Gertrude  Atherton 


WEIGALL,  albeit  a  good  sports- 
man, was  wont  to  tire  early 
in  August  of  grouse-shoot- 
ing. To  stand  propped  against  a 
sod  fence  while  his  host's  workmen 
routed  up  the  birds  with  long  poles 
and  drove  them  toward  the  waiting 
guns,  made  him  feel  himself  a  parody 
on  the  ancestors  who  had  roamed  the 
moors  and  forests  of  this  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  in  hot  pursuit  of  game 
worth  the  killing.  But  when  in  Eng- 
land in  August  he  always  accepted 
whatever  proffered  for  the  season, 
and  invited  his  host  to  shoot  pheasants 
on  his  estates  in  the  South.  The 
amusements  of  life,  he  argued,  should 
be  accepted  with  the  same  philosophy 
as  its  ills. 

It  had  been  a  bad  day.  A  heavy 
rain  had  made  the  moor  so  spongy 
that  it  fairly  sprang  beneath  the  feet. 
Whether  or  not  the  grouse  had 
haunts  of  their  own,  wherein  they 
were  immune  from  rheumatism,  the 
bag  had  been  small.  The  women, 
too,  were  an  unusually  dull  lot,  with 
the  exception  of  a  new-minded  dé- 
butante who  bothered  Weigall  at  din- 
ner by  demanding  the  verbal  restora- 
tion of  the  faded  paintings  on  the 
vaulted  stone  roof  above  them. 

But  it  was  no  one  of  these  things 
that  sat  on  Weigall's  mind  as,  when 
the  other  men  went  up  to  bed,  he  let 
himself  out  of  the  hall  and  sauntered 
down  to  the  river.  His  intimate 
friend,  the  companion  of  his  boyhood, 
the  chum  of  his  college  days,  his  fel- 
low-traveler in  many  lands,  the  man 
for  whom,  after  his  father,  he  pos- 
sessed stronger  affection  than  for  all 
men,  had  mysteriously  disappeared 
two  days  ago,  and  his  track  might  have 


sprung  to  the  upper  air  for  all  trace 
he  had  left  behind  him.  He  had  been 
a  guest  on  the  adjoining  estate  during 
the  past  week,  shooting  with  the  fer- 
vor of  the  true  sportsman,  making 
love  in  the  intervals  to  Adeline  Cavan, 
and  apparently  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
As  far  as  was  known  there  was  noth- 
ing to  lower  his  mental  mercury,  for 
his  rent-roll  was  a  large  one,  Miss 
Cavan  blushed  whenever  he  looked  at 
her,  and,  being  one  of  the  best  shots 
in  England,  he  was  never  happier 
than  in  August.  The  suicide  theory 
was  preposterous,  all  agreed,  and 
there  was  as  little  reason  to  believe 
him  murdered.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
walked  out  of  Aire  Castle  two  nights 
ago  without  hat  or  overcoat,  and  had 
not  been  seen  since. 

The  country  was  being  patrolled 
night  and  day.  A  hundred  keepers 
and  workmen  were  beating  the  woods 
and  poking  the  bogs  on  the  moors, 
but  as  yet  not  so  much  as  a  handker- 
chief had  been  found. 

Weigall  did  not  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Wyatt  Gifford  was  dead, 
and  although  it  was  impossible  not  to 
be  affected  by  the  general  uneasiness, 
he  was  disposed  to  be  more  angry 
than  frightened.  Gifford  had  been  an 
incorrigible  practical  joker  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  by  no  means  had  out- 
grown the  habit  ;  it  would  be  like  him 
to  cut  across  the  country  in  his  even- 
ing clothes,  board  a  cattle  train  and 
amuse  himself  with  a  presentiment  of 
the  sensation  in  West  Riding. 

However,  Weigall's  affection  for  his 
friend  was  too  deep  to  companion 
with  tranquillity  in  the  present  state 
of  doubt,  and,  instead  of  going  to  bed 
early  with  the  other  men,  he  deter- 
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mined  to  walk  until  ready  for  sleep. 
He  went  down  to  the  river  and  fol- 
lowed the  path  through  the  woods. 
There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars 
sprinkled  their  cold  light  upon  the 
pretty  belt  of  water  flowing  placidly 
past  wood  and  ruin,  between  green 
masses  of  overhanging  rocks  or  slop- 
ing banks  tangled  with  tree  and 
shrub,  leaping  occasionally  over  stones 
with  the  harsh  notes  of  an  angry 
scold,  to  recover  its  equanimity  the 
moment  the  way  was  clear  again. 

It  was  very  dark  in  the  depths 
where  Weigall  trod.  He  smiled  as 
he  recalled  a  remark  of  Gifford's: 
"An  English  wood  is  like  a  good 
many  other  things  in  life — very  prom- 
ising at  a  distance,  but  a  hollow  mock- 
ery when  you  get  within.  You  see 
daylight  on  both  sides,  and  the  sun 
freckles  the  very  bracken.  Our  woods 
need  the  night  to  make  them  seem 
what  they  ought  to  be — what  they  once 
were,  before  our  ancestors'  descend- 
ants demanded  so  much  more  money, 
in  these  so  much  more  various  days.  " 

Weigall  strolled  along,  smoking  and 
thinking  of  his  friend,  his  pranks — 
many  of  which  had  done  more  credit 
to  his  imagination  than  this — and  re- 
calling conversations  that  had  lasted 
the  night  through.  Just  before  the 
end  of  the  London  season  they  had 
walked  the  London  streets  one  hot 
night  after  a  dance,  discussing  the 
various  theories  of  the  soul's  destiny. 
That  afternoon  they  had  met  at  the 
coffin  of  a  college  friend  whose  mind 
had  been  a  blank  for  the  past  three 
years.  Some  months  previously  they 
had  called  at  the  asylum  to  see  him. 
His  expression  had  been  senile,  his 
face  imprinted  with  the  record  of  de- 
bauchery. In  death  the  face  was 
placid,  intelligent,  without  ignoble 
lineation — the  face  of  the  man  they 
had  known  at  college.  Weigall  and 
Gifford  had  had  no  time  to  comment 
there,  and  the  afternoon  and  evening 
were  full  ;  but,  coming  forth  from  the 
house  of  festivity  together,  they  had 
reverted  almost  at  once  to  the  topic. 

"  I  cherish  the  theory,"  Gifford  had 
said,  "that  the  soul  sometimes  lingers 
in  the  body  after  death.    During  mad- 


ness, of  course,  it  is  an  impotent  pris- 
oner, albeit  a  conscious  one.  Fancy 
its  agony,  and  its  horror!  What  more 
natural  than  that,  when  the  life-spark 
goes  out,  the  tortured  soul  should  take 
possession  of  the  vacant  skull  and  tri- 
umph once  more  for  a  few  hours  while 
old  friends  look  their  last?  It  has  had 
time  to  repent  while  compelled  to 
crouch  and  behold  the  result  of  its 
work,  and  it  has  shrived  itself  into  its 
former  condition  of  comparative  inno- 
cence. If  I  had  my  way  I  would  stay  in- 
side my  bones  until  the  coffin  had  gone 
into  its  niche,  that  I  might  obviate  for 
my  poor  old  comrade  the  tragic  im- 
personality of  death.  And  I  should 
like  to  see  justice  done  to  it,  as  it 
were — to  see  it  lowered  among  its  an- 
cestors with  the  ceremony  and  solem- 
nity that  are  its  due.  I  am  afraid  that 
if  I  dissevered  myself  too  quickly  I 
should  yield  to  curiosity  and  hasten  to 
investigate  the  mysteries  of  space.  " 

"  You  believe  in  the  soul  as  an  in- 
dependent entity,  then — that  it  and 
the  vital  principle  are  not  one  and  the 
same?" 

"  Absolutely.  The  body  and  soul 
are  twins,  life  comrades — sometimes 
friends,  sometimes  enemies,  but  al- 
ways loyal  in  the  last  instance.  Some 
day,  when  I  am  tired  of  the  world,  I 
shall  go  to  India  and  become  a  ma- 
hatma, solely  for  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving proof  during  life  of  this  inde- 
pendent relationship." 

"  Suppose  you  were  not  sealed  tip 
properly,  and  returned  after  one  of 
your  astral  flights  to  find  your  earthly 
part  unfit  for  habitation?  It  is  an  ex- 
periment I  don't  think  I  should  care 
to  try,  unless  even  juggling  with  soul 
and  flesh  had  palled.  " 

"That  would  not  be  an  uninterest- 
ing predicament.  I  should  rather  en- 
joy experimenting  with  broken  ma- 
chinery. " 

The  high  wild  roar  of  water  smote 
suddenly  upon  Weigall's  ear  and 
checked  his  rememoration.  He  left 
the  wood  and  walked  out  on  the  huge 
slippery  stones  which  nearly  close  the 
River  Wharfe  at  this  point,  and 
watched  the  waters  boil  down  into 
the  narrow  pass  with  their  furious,  un- 
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tiring  energy.  The  black  quiet  of  the 
woods  rose  high  on  either  side.  The 
stars  seemed  colder  and  whiter  just 
above.  On  either  hand  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  river  might  have  run  into 
a  rayless  cavern.  There  was  no  lone- 
lier spot  in  England,  nor  one  which 
had  the  right  to  claim  so  many  ghosts, 
if  ghosts  there  were. 

Weigall  was  not  a  coward,  but  he 
recalled  uncomfortably  the  tales  of 
those  that  had  been  done  to  death  in 
the  Strid.*  The  yarn  of  the  Boy  of 
Egremond  had  been  disposed  of  by 
the  practical  Whitaker;  but  countless 
others,  more  venturesome  than  wise, 
had  gone  down  into  that  narrow,  boil- 
ing course,  never  to  appear  in  the  still 
pool  a  few  yards  beyond.  Below  the 
great  rocks  which  form  the  walls  of 
the  Strid  was  believed  to  be  a  natural 
vault,  on  to  whose  shelves  the  dead 
were  drawn.  The  spot  had  an  ugly 
fascination.  Weigall  stood,  vision- 
ing  rotting  skeletons,  uncoffined  and 
green,  the  home  of  the  eyeless  things 
which  had  devoured  all  that  had  cov- 
ered and  filled  that  rattling  symbol  of 
man's  mortality;  then  fell  to  wonder- 
ing if  anyone  had  essayed  the  Strid  of 
late.  It  was  covered  with  slime  ;  he 
had  never  seen  it  look  so  treacherous. 

He  shuddered  and  turned  away,  im- 
pelled, despite  his  manhood,  to  flee 
the  spot.  As  he  did  so,  something 
tossing  in  the  foam  below  the  fall — 
something  as  white,  yet  independent 
of  it — caught  his  eye  and  arrested  his 
step.  Then  he  saw  that  it  was  de- 
scribing a  contrary  motion  to  the  rush- 
ing water — an  upward  backward  mo- 
tion. Weigall  stood  rigid,  breathless  ; 
he  fancied  he  heard  the  crackling  of 
his  hair.  Was  that  a  hand?  It  thrust 
itself  still  higher  above  the  boiling 
foam,  turned  sidewise,  and  four 
frantic  fingers  were  distinctly  visible 
against  the  black  rock  beyond. 

Weigall's  superstitious  terror  left 
him.     A  man  was  there,  struggling 

♦"This     striding-place    is    called     the 
"  Strid," 
A  name  which  it  took  of  yore; 
A  thousand  years  hath  it  borne  the 
name, 
And  it  shall  a  thousand  more." 


to  free  himself  from  the  suction  be- 
neath the  Strid,  swept  down,  doubtless, 
but  a  moment  before  his  arrival,  per- 
haps as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
current. 

He  stepped  as  close  to  the  edge  as 
he  dared.  The  hand  doubled  as  if  in 
imprecation,  shaking  savagely  in  the 
face  of  that  force  which  leaves  its 
creatures  to  immutable  law;  then 
spread  wide  again,  clutching,  expand- 
ing, crying  for  help  as  audibly  as  the 
human  voice. 

Weigall  dashed  to  the  nearest  tree, 
dragged  and  twisted  off  a  branch  with 
his  strong  arms,  and  returned  as 
swiftly  to  the  Strid.  The  hand  was 
in  the  same  place,  still  gesticulating 
as  wildly  ;  the  body  was  undoubtedly 
caught  in  the  rocks  below,  perhaps 
already  half-way  along  one  of  those 
hideous  shelves.  Weigall  let  himself 
down  upon  a  lower  rock,  braced  his 
shoulder  against  the  mass  beside  him, 
then,  leaning  out  over  the  water,  thrust 
the  branch  into  the  hand.  The  fingers 
clutched  it  convulsively.  Weigall 
tugged  powerfully,  his  own  feet 
dragged  perilously  near  the  edge. 
For  a  moment  he  produced  no  impres- 
sion, then  an  arm  shot  above  the 
waters. 

The  blood  sprang  to  Weigall's  head  ; 
he  was  choked  with  the  impression 
that  the  Strid  had  him  in  her  roaring 
hold,  and  he  saw  nothing.  Then  the 
mist  cleared.  The  hand  and  arm 
were  nearer,  although  the  rest  of  the 
body  was  still  concealed  by  the  foam. 
Weigall  peered  out  with  distended 
eyes.  The  meagre  light  revealed  in 
the  limp  cuffs  links  of  a  peculiar  de- 
vice. The  fingers  clutching  the  branch 
were  as  familiar. 

Weigall  forgot  the  slippery  stones, 
the  terrible  death  if  he  stepped  too  far. 
He  pulled  with  passionate  will  and 
muscle.  Memories  flung  themselves 
into  the  hot  light  of  his  brain,  troop- 
ing rapidly  upon  each  other's  heels, 
as  in  the  thought  of  the  drowning. 
Most  of  the  pleasures  of  his  life,  good 
and  bad,  were  identified  in  some  way 
with  this  friend.  Scenes  of  college 
days,  of  travel,  where  they  had  delib- 
erately sought  adventure  and   stood 
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between  one  another  and  death  upon 
more  occasions  than  one,  of  hours  of 
delightful  companionship  among  the 
treasures  of  art,  and  others  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  flashed  like  the 
changing  particles  of  a  kaleidoscope. 
Weigall  had  loved  several  women;, 
but  he  would  have  flouted  in  these 
moments  the  thought  that  he  had  ever 
loved  any  woman  as  he  loved  Gifford 
Wyatt.  There  were  so  many  charm- 
ing women  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
thirty-two  years  of  his  life  he  had 
never  known  another  man  to  whom  he 
had  cared  to  give  his  intimate  friend- 
ship. 

He  threw  himself  on  his  face.  His 
wrists  were  cracking,  the  skin  was 
torn  from  his  hands.  The  fingers 
still  gripped  the  stick.  There  was 
life  in  them  yet. 

Suddenly  something  gave  way. 
The  hand  swung  about,  tearing  the 
branch  from  Weigall's  grasp.  The 
body  had  been  liberated  and  flung 
outward,  though  still  submerged  by 
the  foam  and  spray. 

Weigall  scrambled  to  his  feet  and 
sprang  along  the  rocks,  knowing  that 
the  danger  from  suction  was  over  and 
that  Gifford  must  be  carried  straight  to 
the  quiet  pool.  But  would  his  brain  be 
beaten  out  against  the  walls  before  he 
reached  that  haven,  or  what  little  life 


was  in  him  smothered?  Gifford  was 
a  fish  in  the  water  and  could  live  un- 
der it  longer  than  most  men.  If  he 
survived  this,  it  would  not  be  the  first 
time  that  his  pluck  and  science  had 
saved  him  from  drowning. 

Weigall  reached  the  pool.  A  man 
in  his  evening  clothes  floated  on  it, 
his  face  turned  toward  a  projecting 
rock  over  which  his  arm  had  fallen, 
upholding  the  body.  The  hand  that 
had  held  the  branch  hung  limply  over 
the  rock,  its  white  reflection  visible  in 
the  black  water.  Weigall  plunged 
into  the  shallow  pool,  lifted  Gifford  in 
his  arms  and  returned  to  the  bank. 
He  laid  the  body  down  and  threw  off 
his  coat  that  he  might  be  the  freer  to 
practice  the  methods  of  resuscitation. 
He  was  glad  of  the  moment's  respite. 
He  had  not  dared  to  look  at  Gifford's 
face,  to  feel  the  head.  The  hesitation 
lasted  but  a  moment.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose. 

He  turned  to  his  prostrate  friend. 
As  he  did  so,  something  strange  and 
disagreeable  smote  his  senses.  For 
a  half -moment  he  did  not  appreciate 
its  nature.  Then  his  teeth  clacked 
together,  his  feet,  his  outstretched 
arms  pointed  toward  the  woods.  But 
he  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  man  and 
bent  down  and  peered  into  his  face. 
There  was  no  face. 
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METEMPSYCHOSIS 

T  WONDER,  dear,  if  it  be  true, 
*     As  one  old  school  has  said, 
That  in  some  other  form  our  souls 
Shall  live  when  we  are  dead? 

O  sinuous  being,  lithe  and  strange, 

I  know  not  which  of  two 
Of  all  their  creatures,  after  death, 

The  gods  will  make  of  you. 

Soft  tiger-soul,  snake-spirit  shy, 

Of  you  which  will  they  make? — 
A  velvet-padded  hunger,  or 

A  shadow-loving  snake? 

Arthur  Stringer. 
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DRAMATIC       ROMANCE 


S 


By  Joe  Lincoln 
CENE — A  hotel  in  the  mountains.     Time,  Slimmer. 


FROM     HIS    DIARY 


July  ij — Fair.  Arrived  here  on 
the  noon  train.  It  does  seem  good 
to  get  away  from  business,  if  only  for 
a  month's  vacation.  Made  a  very 
pleasant    discovery    this    afternoon. 

Miss   A is    here,  and,    like   the 

mountain  scenery,  is  more  bewitching 
than  ever.  She  came  down  to  dinner 
with  her  aunt.  Recognized  me  across 
the  dining-room,  and  bowed.  I  must 
contrive  to  meet  her  to-morrow. 

July   16 — Fair.      Met  Miss  A 

and  her  aunt  at  breakfast.  Her 
younger  brother  Robert  is  here  also. 
Bright  boy  of  *  about  fourteen;  tall 
for  his  age.  Chatted  with  them  for 
an  hour  or  so.    Strolled  about  a  little. 

In  the  afternoon,  Robert,  Miss  A 

and  I  bowled  a  few  strings.  She  is 
as  graceful  as  a  lily.     Glad  I  came. 


July  17 — Fair. 

with  the  A s. 

noon.     Miss  A — 


Went  for  a  drive 
Golf  in  the  after- 
■  plays  well,  and  is 
She  is  evidently 
me   she  likes 


afraid  of  nothing, 
very  romantic.  Tells 
Walter  Scott  and  Anthony  Hope. 
Odd  coupling  of  names,  it  seems  to 
me.  Says  she  loves  brave  men  and 
adores  soldiers.  Glad  I'm  in  the 
militia.  Hop  this  evening.  Two 
dances  with  Miss  A . 


FROM    HER    DIARY 

July  15 — Lovely  day.  Aunt  and  I 
went  for  a  stroll  this  morning.  A 
number  of  new  guests  came  on  the 
noon  train,  and  among  them — pleas- 
ant surprise — Mr.  B— — .  He  is  as 
handsome  as  ever.  He  recognized 
me  across  the  dining-room  this  even- 
ing and  bowed.  A  man — and  espe- 
cially an  old  acquaintance — is  a  de- 
lightful rarity  here.  I  must  contrive 
to  meet  him  to-morrow. 

July  16 — Beautiful  day.    Mr.  B 

came  over  to  our  table  during  break- 
fast. He  is  up  here  for  a  month's 
vacation.  Introduced  him  to  aunt 
and  Bob.  Aunt  thought  him  rather 
nice-looking.    In  the  afternoon  bowled 

a  bit  with  Bob  and  Mr.  B .     He  is 

as  strong  as  a  giant.  I  am  very  glad 
we  didn't  go  to  the  seashore  this  Sum- 
mer. 

July  17 — Another  lovely  day.  Mr. 
B took  us  for  a  drive  this  morn- 
ing. Golf  in  the  afternoon.  He 
plays  a  good  game.  Gave  him  my 
views  on  books  and  persons.  He 
likes  the  very  same  authors  that  I  do. 
Isn't  that  nice?  Dancing  this  even- 
ing. Two-step  and  a  waltz  with  Mr. 
B . 


July  20 — Fair  and  warmer.  Golf 
with  Miss  A this  morning.  Row- 
ing with    Miss  A and  aunt,  of 

course,    this    afternoon.       Hop    this 
evening.       Four    dances    with    Miss 


July     20 — Lovely     weather      and 

warmer.     Golf  with  Mr.  B in  the 

forenoon.  Delightful  row  on  the 
lake  this  afternoon — auntie,  Mr. 
B and  myself.     Three  two-steps 
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A .     Believe  I'm  getting  soft  in     and  a  waltz  with  Mr.  B this  even- 
that  direction.     Must  look  out.                  ing.     He  is  very  fascinating.     I  must 

beware. 


July  23 — Fair  and  still  warmer. 
The  usual  round.  Golf,  driving, 
dancing,  etc.  She  is  the  most  won- 
derful girl  in  the  world.  I  really  be- 
lieve I've  met  my  fate.  But  suppose 
she  should  refuse  me?  Heavens!  I 
don't  dare  think  of  it. 


July  23 — Beautiful,  warm  day. 
Golf  in  the  forenoon.  Then  a  drive, 
and  the  hop  as  usual.  He  is  perfectly 
splendid.  I  am  afraid  I'm  in  love 
with  him.  I  think  he  cares  for  me. 
Oh,  dear!  suppose  it  should  be  only  a 
Summer  flirtation  on  his  part? 


July  2& — Nasty  day.  Cold,  fog  and 
rain. 

Something's  up  !  She  was  as  charm- 
ing as  ever  this  morning,  but  as  cold 
as  Greenland  in  the  afternoon.  I  had 
about  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  her, 
but  she  was  so  confoundedly  frigid 
that  I  positively  shivered.  I  certainly 
haven't  done  anything  to  displease 
her.  She  must  have  heard  some  in- 
fernal lie  about  me.  I  must  find  out 
what  it  is.  Happy  thought!  Per- 
haps Bob  can  help  me. 


July  2Ç — Still  cold  and  cloudy,  but 
with  prospects  of  clearing. 

Bob  is  a  brick!  I  spoke  to  him  this 
morning  and  promised  him  a  dollar  if 
he  would  find  out  why  his  sister  was 
so  cold  to  me.  He  came  to  me  this 
afternoon  with  the  whole  story.  It 
seems  that  a*  girl  friend  has  written 
her  that  lie  that  Van  Clubson  has  been 
telling  about  my  being  a  coward. 
Van  and  I  will  have  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  later  on.  I  told  Bob  my  real 
reason  for  not  going  with  the  regi- 
ment, which  was,  of  course,  the  ma- 
ter' s  illness  and  the  doctor's  warning 
that  the  shock  of  my  going  might  kill 
her.  Bob  says  it  wouldn't  be  best  to 
tell  "  Sis,"  as  he  calls  her,  that  as  yet, 
for  she  might  think  it  only  an  excuse. 
He  says  the  way  to  convince  her  of 
my  bravery  is  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion.    He  suggests  the  following  in- 


July  28 — Horrid  day.  Oh,  dear! 
something  awful  has  happened.  I 
wrote  Grace  a  few  days  ago,  and  told 
her  all  about  him  and  how  splendid 
he  was,  and  everything.  And  to-day 
I  had  a  letter  from  her,  and  she  says 
not  to  mention  it  to  a  soul,  but  that 
when  the  Spanish  War  broke  out  and 
all    the    volunteer    regiments    were 

ordered    South,    Mr.    B refused 

to  go,  and  that  it  made  a  lot  of  talk, 
and  many  people  thought  him  a  cow- 
ard. Mr.  Van  Clubson  told  her  the 
story.  &  coward!  Just  think  of  it! 
a  coward  !  !  I  cried  for  an  hour  when 
I  read  the  letter,  and  I  have  been  as 
cold  as  an  icicle  all  the  afternoon.  I 
can't  believe  it  to  be  true;  but,  oh, 
dear  !  if  it  should  be  !  J  could  forgive 
anything  but  cowardice.  What  shall 
I  do? 

July  2Ç — Horrid  weather,  but  may 
clear  to-morrow. 

I  am  about  to  do  an  awful  things 
I  am  crazy  to  find  out  the  truth  about 

Mr.  B .     If  he  is  a  coward  I  must 

know  it  at  once.  I  told  Bob  Grace's 
story,  and  he  said  it  was  probably  a 
"  big  lie.  "     He  said  he  knew  of  a  way 

to  find  out  whether   Mr.  B was 

brave  or  not,  and  find  out  at  once. 
There  is  to  be  a  concert  at  the  church 
to-morrow  night  and  auntie  isn't  go- 
ing.    Bob's    plan    is    to    leave     Mr. 

B and  me  at  the  church,  run  on 

ahead  to  a  lonely  spot  on  the  road  to 
the  hotel,  and  wait  for  us.  When  we 
come  along  he  is  to  spring  out  upon 
us  with  his  cartridge  pistol  and  a 
mask  made  of  black   cloth.     If  Mr. 

B complies  with  his  demand  for 

money,  I  shall  know  he  is  a  coward. 
If  he  doesn't,  and  dashes  at  the  sup- 
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genious  method  :  There  have  been  a 
number  of  **  hold-ups"  and  highway 
robberies  in  this  vicinity  lately,  and 
Bob  proposes  to  play  robber  and  way- 
lay her  and  me  on  the  road  home  from 
the  church  concert  to-morrow  night. 
I  am  to  do  the  heroic  and  show  her 
my  contempt  for  danger.  Bob  is  to 
be  masked,  and  stand  in  the  shadow 
so  that  she  will  not  recognize  him.  It 
seems  rather  a  contemptible  trick, 
but  I  can  explain  later,  and  "all's 
fair  in  love  and  war." 

I  must  win  her  ;  that's  all  !  Bob  is  to 
have  five  dollars  for  his  masquerade. 
Here's  luck! 

July  jo — Splendid  weather!  It's 
all  right.  That  boy  is  a  jewel,  and  as 
for  his  sister! — I'm  the  luckiest  chap 
on  earth.  Everything  went  off  splen- 
didly. We  walked  home  alone,  and 
it  was  moonlight  and  lonely  as  the 
grave.  When  Bob  appeared  by  the 
roadside  he  did  look  scary,  but  Mar- 
gery— my  Margery — by  Jove!  isn't  it 
nice  to  be  able  to  write  that? — was  as 
plucky  as  they  make  'em,  and 
screamed  but  once.  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  laid  on  the  heroics  an  inch 
thick,  and  put  the  miscreant  to  flight 
in  no  time.  And  after  that — well, 
she  praised  me  and  looked  so  angelic 
that  I  braced  up  and  asked  her,  and 
was  accepted.  Oh,  that  walk  home  ! 
It's  too  sacred  to  put  on  paper.  Bob, 
shrewd  little  rascal,  made  me  give 
him  ten  dollars  instead  of  five.  Said 
if  I  didn't  he'd  tell  his  sister. 

He  got  the  ten. 

By  Jingo!  I'm  a  lucky  dog!  But  I 
feel  rather  mean  about  playing  such 
a  trick  on  that  dear,  unsuspecting 
girl. 


posed  highwayman,  I  shall  know  he 
is  a  real  hero,  and  shall  be  the  happi- 
est girl  in  the  world.     Bob  will  stand 

in  the  shadow  so  that  Mr.  B won't 

know  him,  and  will  run  away  if  he  is 
attacked.  It  seems  like  an  awfully 
mean  trick,  but  I  must  know  the 
truth.  I  can  explain  later  if  he  is 
brave;  and  if  he  isn't,  I  shall  never 
speak  to  him  again.  Oh,  dear!  what 
will  happen?  I'm  all  of  a  tremble. 
Bob  has  made  me  promise  to  give  him 
two  dollars  for  his  highwayman's 
work. 


July  jo — Heavenly  day!  I'm  en- 
gaged— engaged  to  Jack — my  Jack! 
Isn't  that  too  sweet  for  anything?  I 
owe  it  all  to  Bob.  He  played  the 
highwayman  beautifully,  and  when 
he  sprang-  out  at  us  and  cried: 
"  Money  or  your  life  !"  he  startled  even 
me  for  a  moment.  But  Jack  was  like 
a  lion.     He  said,  as  cool  as  could  be: 

"Don't   be    alarmed,    Miss    A ," 

and  stepped  in  front  of  me.  Then  he 
cried:  "Never!  you  miserable  scoun- 
drel!" and  fairly  leaped  at  Bob's 
throat,  right  in  the  teeth  of  that  lev- 
eled pistol.  It  was  beautiful.  Bob 
ran  away,  and  when  Jack  returned 
from  the  pursuit  he  was  so  tender 
and  kind.  Then  the  dear  fellow  pro- 
posed so  prettily,  and  when  I  said 
"yes,"  he —  But  I'm  not  going  to 
write  another  word. 

Bob — little  sinner — made  me  give 
him  five  dollars  instead  of  two.  Said 
if  I  didn't  he'd  tell  Jack. 

I'm  so  happy!  But  I  feel  awfully 
mean  to  think  of  the  trick  I  played 
on  that  darling,  innocent  fellow. 


Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  highwayman  to  his  chum  : 

So  you  see,  Billy,  I  played  it  pretty  well.     Five  dollars  from  Sis  and  eleven  dol- 
lars from  her  mash  is  a  pretty  good  start  toward  that  boat  we  want  to  buy.     They 
or  fear  111  give  it  away,  and  I'm  going  to  strike  each  of  them  for 


don't  dare  say  no  for  i 
another  five  next  week. 


It's  better  than  the  Klondike. 


Your  affec.  chum, 


Bob. 


« 
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BALLADE  OF  THE  EVERLASTING  AMATEUR 

SHE  can  recite;  from  "  Curfew  shall  not  ring," 
To  "Out,  damned  spot,"  unfearingly  she  goes, 
Stopping,  perhaps,  for  some  such  simple  thing 
As  Desdemona's  wrongs  ox  Juliet*  s  woes; 
And  she  knows  every  gesture,  every  pose 
That's  taught  by  rule,  and  she  is  very  sure 

That  she  could  rival  Bernhardt  if  she  chose  ; 
The  dear,  the  everlasting  amateur! 

She  paints;  alas,  I  write  it  sorrowing. 

With  art's  pure  flame  her  gentle  bosom  glows, 
And  so  she  paints!     All  pleasures  have  their  sting, 

And  on  her  pictures  with  ambiguous  "  Ohs!" 

And  "  Ahs!"  alike  look  lenient  friends  and  foes, 
While  critics  neither  pity  nor  endure; 

Though  she — she  deems  them  Millets  and  Corots, 
The  dear,  the  everlasting  amateur  ! 

Mistress  of  music  she,  and  she  can  sing 

In  most  amazing  trills  and  tremolos  ; 
On  every  instrument,  or  wind  or  string, 

She  plays.     Again,  with  well-intentioned  blows 

The  statue  carves.     She  writes  in  verse  and  prose. 
Pretty  or  plain,  distinguished  or  obscure, 

Of  her  in  all  these  rôles  the  wide  world  knows, 
The  dear,  the  everlasting  amateur! 

l'envoi 

Though  oft  of  her  the  world  aweary  grows, 
And  all  her  charms  most  gladly  would  abjure, 

Perennially  she  still  her  gift  bestows, 
The  dear,  the  everlasting  amateur! 

Carlotta  Perry. 
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HPHAT  old  man  goin'  by,"  said  the  landlord  of  the  tavern  at  Yaphank  to 
-■■  the  Summer  Man,  indicating  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  a  bent  and 
time-worn  figure  that  was  doddering  down  the  village  street,  "  is  Uncle  Zimri 
Tarpy.     He's  lived  here  all  his  life — 'most  eighty-six  years." 

44H'm!"  commented  the  city  man,  with  mild  facetiousness.     "He  must 
like  it  here  pretty  well  by  this  time!" 

44  Oh,  yes;  he  says  he  guesses  he'll  make  this  village  his  permanent  resi- 
dence. " 
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ANGELS  UNAWARES 

By  Will  N.  Harben 


HER  studio  window  looked  over 
a  waste  of  brown  roofs  to- 
ward Harlem.  As  her  vis- 
itor, his  elbows  on  his  knees,  leaned 
toward  her  easel  and  watched  her 
deft,  water-dipped  brush  touching  up 
a  landscape,  he  thought  that  he  had 
never  in  his  own  country  seen  such 
beautiful  and  yet  strong,  tapering 
hands,  such  a  pleasing  contour  of 
body,  such  shapely,  high-instepped 
feet. 

44  Ah,  it's  boiling!"  she  cried,  sud- 
denly, indicating  with  a  flourish  of 
her  brush  a  copper  tea-kettle  hanging 
over  a  flaring  gas  jet.  "  Do  take  it 
down,  Mr.  Douglas,  while  I  measure 
in  the  tea.  It  will  snap  its  lid  off  it 
you  don't  hurry.  " 

As  he  rose  he  looked  almost  a 
giant.  He  had  a  good-natured,  florid 
face,  broad  shoulders  and  the  massive 
hands  of  an  Englishman  addicted  to 
outdoor  sports.  She  laughed  merrily 
as  he  awkwardly  spilled  some  of  the 
water  in  filling  the  teapot  she  was 
holding. 

"You  have  not  told  me  what  suc- 
cess you  have  had  to-day,  "  she  said, 
as  they  sat  down  at  her  little  round 
table  to  wait  for  the  tea  to  draw. 

"My  usual  luck."  He  spoke  with 
a  musical  drawl,  while  a  rather  sensi- 
tive smile  lay  on  his  face.  "They 
invariably  ask:  'What  experience 
have  you  had,  sir?'  and  when  I  tell 
them  the  truth  they  seem  unable  to 
dismiss  me  quickly  enough.  It  does 
no  good  to  plead  that  I  can  learn  the 
work — they  are  not  school-teachers  in 
your  American  banks  and  counting- 
houses.  " 

"But  surely,"  said  the  beautiful 
girl,  raising  her  brows,  "  surely  you've 


had  some  business  experience  in  Eng- 
land?" 

For  a  moment  he  avoided  her  eyes 
as  he  slowly  stirred  the  sugar  in  the 
cup  she  had  filled;  then  he  said, 
frankly:  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  con- 
fess to  so  industrious  a  little  creature 
as  you,  Miss  Buford,  that  I  have 
never  led  what  you  would  consider  a 
very  useful  life." 

He  paused,  and  the  artist  looked 
down  into  her  cup.  She  had  not  in- 
tended to  direct  the  conversation  to- 
ward such  personal  affairs,  but  he 
seemed  bent  on  further  disclosures. 

"  Up  to  his  death  my  governor  was 
a  pleasure-loving  chap,  who  took  life 
easy,  as  had  his  father  before  him. 
He  managed  to  put  me  through  at 
Oxford,  but  when  he  died,  only  a  few 
months  ago,  he  left  nothing  but  a  lot 
of  debts  on  his  estates." 

"You  are  a  younger  son?"  ex- 
claimed Evelyn  Buford,  tentatively. 

"  No,  I  am  the  only  son,  but  I  have 
a  sister.  She  has  met  adversity  bet- 
ter than  I,  for  she  was  taken  as  gov- 
erness into  a  family,  and  is  doing  well. 
I  first  went  to  London,  but  they 
wouldn't  have  me  there.  You  know 
the  English  commercial  world  has  no 
faith  in  the  ability  of  a  man  not  born 
in  trade.  In  my  better  days  I  had 
met  a  young  American  financier  at 
the  seat  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Sussex 
— a  Mr.  Guy  Haw  ley.  He  told  me  a 
lot  about  Wall  street,  and,  really,  I 
came  over  thinking  he  might  help  me 
make  some  connection,  but  he  is  trav- 
eling in  the  West,  and  I  missed  him. 
I  was  in  a  bad  plight  when  I  sailed. 
I  had  only  twenty  pounds.  Half  of 
that  went  for  my  passage  on  a  slow 
vessel,  and  on  the  remainder  I  have 
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defied  starvation  in  my  little  room  in 
this  house." 

The  speaker  paused.  The  eyes  of 
his  companion  were  fixed  sympathet- 
ically on  his  face.  She  had  started  to 
refill  his  cup,  but  absent-mindedly 
put  the  teapot  down.  "Are  you 
really  in  earnest?"  There  was  a  note 
of  startled  pain  in  her  soft,  Virginian 
accent.  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  have 
managed  to  get  along  for  two  months 
on  so  little  as  that?" 

"  My  wants  are  quite  simple,  Miss 
Buford,"  taking  a  lump  of  sugar  from 
a  paper  bag  and  pouring  his  own  tea. 

"But  mine  have  not  been!"  cried 
the  girl,  with  sharp  significance; 
"oh,  to  think  that  I !" 

She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes;  her  face  was  flushed,  and  her 
breast  heaved. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  he  ques- 
tioned, in  a  startled,  wondering  tone  ; 
but  she  did  not  uncover  her  face. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  Miss  Buford?"  he 
repeated.  "  Really,  I  did  not  mean 
to  touch  upon  anything  that " 

She  uncovered  her  face  and  looked 
at  him  steadily.  "  You  need  not 
think  you  kept  me  in  the  dark,  Mr. 
Douglas.  I  found  out  how  good  you 
were  to  me  when  I  was  ill.  The  doc- 
tor said  I  must  have  medicine,  and 
my  purse  was  empty.  The  janitor 
told  you  about  it,  and  you  gave  him 
money.  He  promised  you  that  I 
should  never  know,  but  he  confided  it 
to  his  wife,  and  she  told  me." 

"Oh,  rubbish,  Miss  Buford!"  His 
face  was  crimson,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  hands. 

"And  that  was  not  all,"  ran  on  the 
girl.  *  *  You  went  without  your  meals. 
The  janitor  watched  you  buying  ap- 
ples, and  noticed  that  you  stopped 
going  to  the  café  around  the  corner. 
Do  you  think  I  shall  ever,  ever  forget 
that?" 

"Oh,  don't  talk  that  way,  Miss 
Buford.  '  '  Douglas  awkwardly  twisted 
his  red  fingers  across  his  knee.  "If 
you  don't  stop  I  shall  not  dare  to 
come  to  your  studio  again.  Really, 
you  know,  you  are  not  treating  me 
hospitably.  " 

"I   wonder,"    went   on    the    girl, 


thoughtfully,  "if  all  your  country- 
men are  so  good  to  poor,  defenseless 
girls?  I  am  glad  I  met  you,  for  you 
have  raised  my  ideal  of  men.  If  I 
should  ever  hear  men  called  selfish 
again  I  should  want  to  fight." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  considered  any 
better  than  the  general  run  of  fel- 
lows," said  the  Englishman,  frankly, 
and  as  he  spoke  there  was  a  new 
light  in  his  eyes.  "In  fact,  I  caii't 
remember  ever  doing  even  a  trifle 
like  that  for  a  woman  before.  I 
don't  take  any  credit  for  it.  It  was 
because  it  was  yon— you,  Miss  Buford. 
That  dark,  stormy  night,  when  the 
wind  and  rain  beat  like  the  wings  ot  a 
thousand  devils  on  my  rattling  win- 
dow and  on  the  roof  over  my  head, 
and  the  janitor  told  me  he  thought 
you  might — might  pass  out  into  it 
forever,  I  felt  as  if  you  and  I  were  here 
quite  alone.  I  crept  to  your  door  and 
crouched  there  nearly  all  night,  lis- 
tening to  your  moaning;  when  you 
stopped  and  went  to  sleep  I  thought 
you  were " 

His  voice  broke.  It  had  been  the 
nearest  approach  he  had  ever  made 
to  a  declaration  of  love.  She  was 
white  with  suppressed  emotion.  She 
had  directed  her  half-frightened 
glance  to  the  window.  It  was  as  if 
she  dared  not  trust  her  eyes  to  his. 
A  moment  later  he  broke  the  si- 
lence. 

"  I  must  tell  you  how  much  I  was 
relieved  the  other  day  when  you  told 
me  you  had  a  wealthy  aunt  living  in 
New  York.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion  " 


"That  I  am  very  poor?  And  so  I 
am,  Mr.  Douglas.  My  aunt,  who  is 
the  widow  of  my  father's  brother,  is 
quite  rich  and  belongs  to  the  most  ex- 
clusive set  here,  but  I  shall  never  go 
to  her  for  aid.  I  wrote  to  her  when  I 
first  came  to  New  York  to  earn  my 
living.  She  called  to  see  me,  but 
when  she  had  puffed  up  all  those 
dusty,  unlighted  flights,  and  her  foot- 
man had  exhausted  a  box  of  matches 
in  finding  the  number  on  my  door, 
she  was  ready  for  a  row.  She  had 
heard  that  I  had  come  into  a  fortune, 
but  soon  sniffed  a  contradiction  to  the 
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report  out  of  my  poor  studio.  She 
lectured  me  about  living-  here  without 
a  chaperon,  and  in  a  long  tirade,  de- 
livered mostly  to  my  back  as  I  stood 
at  the  window,  she  spoke  of  my  father 
as  being  lazy  and  improvident,  and 
said  he  was  better  dead.  When  she 
said  that,  I  moved  to  the  door  and 
laid  my  hand  on  the  latch.  She  knew 
what  I  meant  and  left.  I  did  not  ask 
her  to  call  again,  and  she  has  not 
called,  though  she  once  sent  me  some 
flowers.  " 

44  She  thought  you  had  inherited 
money;  I  see,"  remarked  the  English- 
man, with  a  smile. 

44  Yes;  years  ago,  in  his  best  days, 
my  father  owned  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  Chicago.  In  some  way  other 
people  took  illegal  possession  of  it, 
and  it  has  grown  to  be  of  great  value. 
I  am  my  father's  only  heir,  and  my 
lawyers  have  had  my  claim  before  the 
courts  a  long  time.  Every  now  and 
then  they  write  me  that  success  is 
close  at  hand,  but  something  always 
happens  to  prevent  my  winning.  I 
have  given  it  up  entirely  now.  My 
aunt  had  heard  that  I  had- actually 
won  the  suit.  New  York  life  has 
spoiled  her,  but,  in  spite  of  all,  I  really 
feel  drawn  toward  her.  I  can't  forget 
that  papa  loved  her.  When  I  was  so 
ill  I  was  tempted  to  send  for  her,  but 
my  pride  would  not  let  me." 

"I  admire  that  in  you,"  declared 
Douglas.  "  If  you  had  not  been  poor 
and  proud  I  should  not  have  liked  you 
so  much.  " 

44  Our  poverty  did  draw  us  together, 
did  it  not?"  For  an  instant  Evelyn 
allowed  her  soft  glance  to  rest  fear- 
lessly on  his  face. 

44 That  was  it,"  he  said.  Then  he 
seemed  to  pull  himself  together  sud- 
denly. He  was  recalling  a  resolution 
he  had  formed  several  days  ago  not 
to  allow  her  to  see  how  dear  she  had 
become  to  him.  He  told  himself, 
too,  with  a  thrill  of  delight,  that  he 
must  not  think  of  the  signs  on  her 
part  that  she  was  beginning  to  care 
for  him.  And  so,  when  he  found 
himself  a  few  moments  later  in  his 
cheerless  little  room  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  he  formed  a  manly  resolu- 


tion not  to  visit  her  studio  so  often  in 
the  future. 

For  a  week  he  did  not  see  her.  He 
spent  the  long,  weary  days  in  the  com- 
mercial districts  seeking  employment. 
One  afternoon,  as  he  was  coming  in 
earlier  than  was  his  wont,  Evelyn 
happened  to  be  standing  in  the  door 
of  her  studio. 

44  You  have  not  been  in  to  tea 
lately,"  she  said.  She  was  quite  pale 
and  dark  lines  were  under  her  eyes. 
She  stepped  back  into  the  studio  and 
he  followed  her.  4<You  have  not 
treated  me  as — as  a  friend,"  she 
finished. 

44 1  think  you  can  guess  why  I  have 
not  come,"  he  faltered. 

44  What  do  you  mean?"  She  asked 
the  question  slowly,  and  then  by  her 
failure  to  meet  his  frank  gaze  she 
showed  that  his  meaning  was  already 
clear.  He  clutched  the  back  of  a 
chair  and  leaned  on  it. 

44 1  realized  the  other  day,"  he  said, 
44  that  to  continue  visiting  you  would 
not  be  honorable.  I  cannot  keep 
from  betraying  my  feelings,  and  a  man 
in  my  condition  has  no  right  to  pay 
attentions  to  a  young,  unprotected 
girl.  I  am  thinking  of  you  as  I  would 
have  other  men  think  of  my  sister." 

Evelyn  drew  a  deep  sigh.  A  train 
passing  along  the  elevated  track  be- 
neath shook  the  building  like  a  far-off 
earthquake. 

44 1  understand  you,"  Evelyn  said, 
with  quivering  lips.  She  went  to  the 
table  and  poured  a  cup  of  tea  for  him. 
44 1  understand  you,"  she  said,  again; 
44  but  I  shall  die  if  you  do  not  remain 
my  friend.  "    . 

44  That  I  shall  be  always.  "  He  spoke 
solemnly,  and  accepted  the  cup  of  tea 
from  her  unsteady  hands  as  if  it  had 
to  do  with  an  inevitable  compact  be- 
tween them.  He  did  not  sit  down  in 
his  old  place  at  the  tea-table,  but 
stood  before  an  unfinished  picture  on 
her  easel. 

44  It's  going  to  be  one  of  your  best." 
His  voice  rang  out  more  sharply  than 
the  occasion  required.  *4I  think  it 
will  sell.  I  hope  it  will  go  off  quickly 
for  a  good  price.  " 

They  did  not  meet  again  for  another 
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week.  One  evening,  as  he  was  as- 
cending the  last  flight  of  stairs,  he 
saw  her  just  ahead  of  him.  He 
slowed  up;  he  did  not  want  her  to 
see  him  just  then,  for  only  an  hour 
before  he  had  met  with  a  greater  dis- 
appointment than  usual,  and  feared 
she  would  read  his  heavy  despair  in 
his  eyes.  A  firm  that  had  half -prom- 
ised him  a  trial  position  in  its  office 
had  informed  him  that  the  situation 
had  been  given  to  another  applicant. 
He  hoped  she  would  go  on  into  her 
studio  without  seeing  him,  but  her 
alert  ears  had  recognized  his  step, 
and  on  the  last  landing  she  paused 
and  waited  for  him.  She  held  out  her 
hand  and  he  took  it.  To  his  surprise, 
her  face  was  beaming  and  her  eyes 
shone  in  the  dim  afternoon  light  from 
the  dusky  roof- window  overhead. 

4  *  Guess  who  has  been  to  see  me 
this  afternoon,"  she  said,  playfully. 

44  Your  aunt,"  was  his  answer. 

44  Correct,  sir;  but  you  could  never 
guess  what  she  came  to  tell  me." 

He  gave  it  up  with  a  tired  smile  ; 
he  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  lat- 
est disappointment. 

44  You  are  not  going  to  try?" 

He  shook  his  head  and  leaned 
against  the  wall. 

44 1  am  not  good  at  riddles,  Miss 
Buford." 

44 Then  catch  a  fresh  breath,"  she 
laughed,  44for  my  news  will  simply 
knock  you  down.  My  aunt  called 
with  my  lawyer.  He  had  lost  my  ad- 
dress and  applied  to  her.  She  piloted 
him  to  my  den.  He  has  effected  a 
compromise  with  the  other  claimants 
to  that  Western  property.  In  order 
to  secure  an  undisputed  title  they 
have  paid  over  an  enormous  amount 
of  money.  I  am  actually  an  heiress, 
sir." 

He  started  and  stared  at  her  stolidly 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  said:  i4  I'm 
so  glad  !  I  congratulate  you  with  all 
my  heart,  Miss  Buford." 

She  winced  at  the  formality  of  his 
words,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  un- 
able to  express  what  she  wanted  to 
say.  She  flushed  slightly  as  she  re- 
plied: 

''My   aunt    seemed  sorry    for  her 


treatment  of  me  on  her  last  visit  and 
begged  me  to  forgive  her.  I  could 
not  refuse,  so  we  are  good  friends  at 
last.  She  thinks,  too,  that  I  ought  to 
go  to  her  house.  " 

44  Ah,  yes;  you  will  go  now!"  The 
words  burst  from  his  lips  involuntarily, 
and  he  paled,  as  with  pain. 

44 1  promised  to  go  to-morrow.  She 
said  an  announcement  of  my  good 
fortune  was  going  to  be  published  in 
the  morning  papers,  and  she  hoped 
that  I  would  not  advertise  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  living  here  in  such 
scrimpy  quarters.  I  don't  care  for 
myself,  but  I  presume  she  knows 
what  is  best." 

44  Yes,  she  knows  best,"  Douglas 
repeated,  mechanically. 

She  took  a  key  from  her  pocket 
and  unlocked  her  door. 

44  You  must  come  to  see  me  there 
real  soon,"  she  said.  44I  have  been 
telling  Aunt  Dora  about  you,  and  she 
wants  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
You  will  come,  won't  you?" 

44 Thank  you,  Miss  Buford;  you  are 
very  kind." 

Their  eyes  met.  Hers  had  never 
held  such  a  meaning  look. 

Someone  was  coming  up  the  stairs, 
whistling  loudly.  He  saw  the  flare 
of  a  cigar  in  the  dark  below.  He  did 
not  want  to  subject  her  to  criticism, 
so  with  a  bow  he  moved  away. 

Evelyn  entered  the  studio  and 
closed  the  door.  She  groped  across 
the  room  and  sat  down  in  the  dark. 
44 1  wonder,"  she  mused,  4i  why  he 
said  that  so  coldly.  But  I  don't,  either, 
for  I  know.  It  would  be  like  him 
never  to  come — never!" 

When  she  had  gone,  to  Douglas  it 
was  almost  as  if  she  had  died.  The 
next  day  he  again  took  up  his  weary 
pursuit  of  employment,  but  it  was  with 
a  heavier  heart  than  ever. 

A  week  later,  as  he  was  walking 
along  Fifth  avenue,  he  heard  a  fa- 
miliar voice  calling  to  him  from  be- 
hind. 

44  Hello,  there!  Hello,  I  say,  old 
chap!" 

Douglas  turned,  recognizing  in  the 
approaching  young  man  the  American 
friend  of  whom  he  had  spoken  to  Eve- 
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lyn.  He  was  tall,  slender,  and  dressed 
in  long  frock-coat  and  top  hat. 

44 1  don't  think  I  am  mistaken,"  as 
he  caught  up.  "  Surely  this  is  Lord 
Burleigh — Lord  Douglas  Burleigh?" 

44  And  you  are  Guy  Hawley!" 
warmly  exclaimed  the  Englishman, 
as  he  grasped  the  other's  hand. 

44  Well,  I  certainly  had  no  idea  of 
meeting  you  here,  "  said  the  American. 
44 1  heard  you  were  still  in  London. 
I've  just  got  here.  Come  along  with 
me.  This  is  my  club  on  the  corner. 
I  am  dying  to  have  a  chat  with  you.  " 

44 1  am  at  your  disposal,"  said  the 
Englishman,  calmly,  and  together  the 
two  men  entered  the  fashionable  club- 
house and  sat  down  in  the  smoking- 
room. 

44  For  the  last  three  months  I've 
been  trying  to  locate  you,  Burleigh," 
went  on  the  American,  as  they  lighted 
cigars.  44Sir  Hubert  Downs  wrote 
me  of  your  father's  death  and — your 
financial  embarrassment.  He  thought 
you  had  gone  to  London  to  form  some 
business  connection.  It  is  on  that 
subject  that  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  " 

The  eyelids  of  the  Englishman  flut- 
tered, but  he  kept  a  placid  face.  44 1 
did  go  to  London  to — to  see  what 
might  be  open  to  me,  but  I  did  not 
sign  any  contract.  " 

44  I'm  certainly  glad  you  waited," 
said  Hawley.  44  The  truth  is,  I  hap- 
pen to  have  an  opening  for  you.  You 
know  I  feel  deuced  grateful  for  all 
your  courtesy  and  help  on  the  other 
side." 

44 1  really  did  nothing,"  said  Bur- 
leigh. 

44 Yes,  you  did,  my  dear  fellow; 
your  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Pelmuth 
gave  me  his  influence  and  was  the  di- 
rect cause  of  my  making  a  cool  million 
(between  you  and  mej  out  of  my  lum- 
ber enterprise.  But  first  I  must  know 
if  you  are  bound  to  anyone  else?" 

Lord  Burleigh's  eyelids  fluttered 
again.  He  knocked  the  ashes  from 
his  cigar  coolly. 

44 1  am  ready  to  hear  any  proposition 
you  are  prepared  to  make,"  he  an- 
swered. 

44  Then  I  want  you  as  the  secretary 
of  a  big  loan  company  that  I  am  or- 


ganizing. The  salary  will  be  a  fair 
one — we  won't  dispute  about  that.  You 
need  not  hesitate  about  your  not  being 
competent.  I  can  teach  you  the  whole 
thing  in  two  hours.  And,  to  be  frank, 
your  title  would  be  a  big  card  in  my 
favor.     Will  you  accept?" 

44  When  do  you  want  me?" 

44  In  the  morning,  at  ten  o'clock." 

44  Then  I'll  come,  Hawley.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  get  to  work.  " 

44  You  can  be  of  service  to  me  in  an- 
other way,"  went  on  the  American, 
flushing  for  the  first  time.  44 1  see  I 
must  make  a  clean  breast  of  every- 
thing. The  truth  is,  I'm  in  love — tied 
hand  and  foot,  heart  and  brain,  and  if 
I  don't  get  the  matter  settled  I  shall 
not  make  my  company  go.  The  young 
lady,  Miss  Thadwater,  likes  me.  I 
know  that  well  enough,  but,  unfort- 
unately, her  father  is  the  crankiest  old 
codger  you  ever  saw,  and,  very  errone- 
ously, of  course,  fancies  I  do  not  fill 
the  bill.  It  is  not  because  I  haven't 
boodle  enough,  for  I'm  as  well  heeled 
as  he  is,  and  he  has  three  children.  He 
has  taken  a  notion  that  he  can  find  a 
suitable  husband  for  his  daughter,  and 
he  doesn't  understand  her  tastes  at  all. 
He  is  the  biggest  Anglomaniac  in  New 
York.  He  is  too  broad  to  want  his 
daughter  to  sell  herself  for  a  title, 
but  he  is  absolutely  silly  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  two  or  three  New  York 
men  who  have  been  well  received  by 
the  English  nobility.  " 

44  Fancy!"  ejaculated  Burleigh. 

44  Our  set  is  full  of  such  block- 
heads," declared  Hawley.  44  Bertha 
put  me  on  to  this  peculiarity  of  his, 
and  as  she  knew  I'd  met  a  good  many 
of  you  fellows  on  the  other  side,  she 
advised  me  to  sort  o'  ring  'em  into  my 
conversations  with  the  old  man.  I 
made  a  break  in  that  direction,  and 
made  such  a  botch  of  it  that  Thad- 
water went  home  from  the  club  where 
I  had  cornered  him  and  said  I  was  the 
biggest  bore  and  liar  out  of  jail. 

44  Bertha  counseled  me  not  to  men- 
tion the  subject  again,  but  simply  to 
invite  some  titled  friend  to  visit  me. 
I  tried  to  work  this,  but  I  was  unable 
to  find  you,  and  every  other  chap  to 
whom  I  wrote  had  other  fish  to  fry,  so 
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you  may  depend  on  it  I  was  in  hot 
water.  However,  one  day  I  met  in  an 
uptown  hotel  a  man  whom  I  had  played 
cards  with  in  Paris.  He  called  him- 
self Sir  Charles  Lubbey.  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  his  antecedents  or  his  social 
standing,  but  he  was  too  good  a  thing 
to  be  missed,  so  I  made  him  my  guest 
for  a  month.  He  accepted  so  quickly 
and  moved  in  so  fast  that  I  had  to 
wire  my  man  to  be  ready  to  receive 
him.  In  an  off-hand  way  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  the  next  day  I  introduced 
him  to  old  Thad  as  one  of  my  English 
friends,  and  as  Lubbey  was  making  as 
much  of  the  friendship  rôle  as  I  was, 
my  prospective  father-in-law  actually 
beamed  on  me.  That  very  night 
Bertha  wrote  me  that  he  had  come 
home  chock  full  of  Sir  Charles,  and 
that  I  must  play  my  baronet  for  all  he 
was  worth.  Unfortunately,  he  wasn't 
worth  a  penny.  He  touched  Thad- 
water  for  a  thousand,  and  the  next 
day  the  papers  reported  that  the  bogus 
nobleman  had  skipped,  after  being 
recognized  by  a  lady  who  had  known 
him  as  a  draper's  assistant  in  Oxford 
street.  Since  then  there  has  been 
a  frightful  slump  in  my  matrimonial 
chances,  for  Bertha  simply  will  not 
elope." 

Lord  Burleigh  laughed  heartily. 

44  How  absurd  for  the  lady's  father 
to  care  for  such  things!"  he  said. 

44  Well,  he  does,  and  he  is  too  old 
to  be  made  over,"  said  Hawley,  with 
a  grim  smile,  "so  we've  got  to  take 
him  as  he  is.  Now,  here's  where 
your  aid  will  count.  As  soon  as  it 
gets  out  that  Lord  Douglas  Burleigh, 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  is  secretary  of 
my  new  company,  Thadwater  will  see 
me  in  a  different  light.  My  friend, 
Mrs.  Adams  Hyphen  Mc Adams,  who 
is  in  my  confidence,  is  going  to  give  a 
swell  party  in  a  few  days,  and  you 
must  go.  When  I  explain  what  is  on 
she  may  mention  you  in  the  invita- 
tions as  one  of  the  attractions.  Now, 
don't  say  a  word,"  as  Burleigh  began 
to  protest.  44  Remember,  you  are 
wholly  in  my  hands." 

That  afternoon,  as  Lord  Burleigh 
ascended  to  his  room,  he  saw  that  the 
janitor  had  left  the  door  of  Evelyn's 


studio  open.  Seeing  that  he  was  un- 
observed, he  went  into  the  little  room 
and  stood  over  the  spot  where  he  had 
so  often  sat  with  her.  There  was  an 
air  of  desolation  in  the  rooms.  His 
heart  felt  like  lead. 

44  Nothing  is  as  it  should  be,"  he 
thought.  4*  If  only  she  were  still 
here,  and  poor,  I  could  have  come  and 
told  her  of  my  good  fortune  and  asked 
her  to  marry  me.  But  she  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  my  struggle  is  ended." 

The  reception  given  by  Mrs.  Adams- 
McAdams  was  one  of  the  notable  af- 
fairs of  the  season.  She  had  shown 
too  good  taste  to  mention  in  her  invi- 
tations that  a  bachelor  peer  was  to 
honor  the  occasion  with  his  presence, 
but  she  did  whisper  it  to  a  few  inti- 
mates, and  on  the  night  of  the  party 
she  managed  to  keep  him  by  her  side 
that  she  might  roll  his  title  over  her 
tongue  in  presenting  him  to  her 
guests. 

When  old  Thadwater,  a  short, 
thick-set  man,  as  bald  as  an  egg, 
approached  with  his  daughter  from 
the  cloak-room,  she  said  to  them 
both,  with  a  rare  smile  : 

44  May  I  present  Lord  Burleigh? 
He  is  a  dear  friend  of  our  Mr.  Haw- 
ley, and  the  secretary  of  his  new  com- 
pany." 

44  Ah,  indeed,"  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  greet  his 
first  real  lord  he  spoke  while  Burleigh 
was  still  bowing  over  his  daughter's 
hand.  44So  you  know  our  friend 
Hawley?" 

44  Oh,  quite  well,  I  assure  you," 
replied  his  lordship,  awkwardly. 
44  He  made,  you  know,  quite  a  con- 
quest of  us  on  the  other  side.  " 

Then  Thadwater  made  some  re- 
mark about  his  partiality  to  the  bet- 
ter class  of  English  people,  from 
whom  he  had  genealogical  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  Thadwaters 
had  sprung,  and  turned  into  the 
library,  a  cunning  design  at  heart. 
He  was  not  going  to  make  any  more 
mistakes  about  Hawley's  noblemen. 
He  found  another  individual  ahead  of 
him,  a  young  man  of  Welsh  extrac- 
tion whose  cards  bore  an  oddity  that 
he  tried  to  believe  was  as   good,  at 
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least,  as  a  minor  title.  Mr.  Charles 
ap  Charles  Dyer  was  studying  the 
latest  edition  of  Burke's  Peerage. 

44  How's  he  rated,  Ap?"  questioned 
Thadwater,  as  if  the  book  had  been  a 
commercial  directory. 

44 Ai,"  answered  Charles,  the  son 
of  Charles.  4<  He's  O.  K.  He  fought 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  on 
his  mother's  side  is  a  nephew  of  the 
Duke  of  Pelmuth.  His  father  has 
just  died.  He  is  a  tenth  viscount, 
and  a  lot  more.  Hawley  knows  him  ; 
Hawley  knows  the  whole  shooting- 
match  over  there." 

Thadwater  sauntered  back  into  the 
drawing-room.  He  had  begun  to 
think  there  was  no  use  trying  to  keep 
Hawley  and  his  daughter  apart. 
Seeing  the  couple  in  close  conversa- 
tion across  the  room,  he  went  to 
them.  They  smiled  at  him  pacific- 
ally. Thadwater  did  not  do  things 
by  halves. 

44  Fine  chap,  this  Burleigh,"  he  re- 
marked, patronizingly,  to  Hawley. 
44  Hell  make  you  a  good  man.  We'd 
like  to  see  more  of  him,  eh,  Berth?" 

"Mr.  Hawley  has  promised  to 
bring  him  to  dine  to-morrow,"  smiled 
the  young  lady.  44  Lord  Burleigh  is 
ping  to  tell  us  about  his  tiger  shoot- 
ing." 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Adams- Mc Adams 
was  trailing  her  peer  through  the 
various  rooms.  They  had  just 
reached  the  door  leading  into  the 
long  picture  gallery  when  two  ladies 
came  up  from  behind. 

44 1  have  been  chasing  you  for  ten 
minutes,  my  dear  Mrs.  McAdams," 
cried  the  elder  lady.  %t  We  are  be- 
hind time,  but  we  were  detained  after 
dinner  with  some  friends.  This  is  my 
niece,  Miss  Buford,  of  Virginia." 

During  this  greeting  Evelyn  and 
Lord  Burleigh  stood  staring  at  each 
other  in  mutual  astonishment.  Ev- 
elyn's features  had  grown  white,  and 
when  she  was  introduced  to  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, and  her  old  acquaintance  bowed 
low,  she  stood  erect,  with  a  sneer  on 
her  face. 

44  I'm  pleased  to  meet  Lord  Éur- 
leigh,"  she  said,  distantly. 

Then  Mrs.  McAdams  piloted  Mrs. 


Buford  into  another  room,  and  the 
lovers  were  alone  together.  Bur- 
leigh looked  red  and  stupid,  and  could 
think  of  nothing  to  say. 

* 4  Perhaps  Mr.  Douglas  will  be  good 
enough  to  explain,"  Evelyn  found  her 
voice  presently.  "I  once  believed 
you  to  be  the  very  soul  of  honor,  and 
yet,  now " 

She  broke  off,  unable  to  master  her 
indignation.  He  knew  something  was 
demanded  of  him,  and  yet  he  could 
not  think  what  it  was.  He  led  her 
into  the  deserted  picture  gallery. 
But  Evelyn  caught  his  arm  and 
turned  him  to  her  with  a  sort  of 
frantic  curiosity  to  know  the  worst  of 
his  infamy. 

"  I  was  never  so — shocked — so  hu- 
miliated in  my  life,"  she  declared. 
"  When  my  aunt  heard  that  the  guest 
of  honor  was  an  English  lord,  she 
dragged  me  forward,  and  now  I  find 
it  only  you — you.  Oh,  to  think  you 
could  dare  to  come  here  under  such 
circumstances!" 

"  You  really  must  let  me  explain," 
said  the  viscount,  as  he  tried  to  steady 
his  gaze  on  a  Rembrandt  on  the  wall. 
44  You  remember  I  told  you  of  an 
American  friend,  a  Mr.  Hawley?" 

"I  do,"  answered  Evelyn,  coldly. 

"Well,  he  is  here  to-night.  He 
has  given  me  a  fine  position  in  an  en- 
terprise of  his.  I  was  averse  to  going 
into  society,  but  he  explained  that  it 
would  be  a  sort  of — social  advantage 
to  him  if  I  would  come  here  with 
him " 

"And  be  introduced  as  an  Eng- 
lish lord!"  Evelyn  exclaimed,  scorn- 
fully.    "You  consented  to  that?" 

'*  Yes,  of  course."  Burleigh  stared 
at  her  as  if  mystified.  "  I  really  did 
not  know  that  your  people  were  so 
much  opposed  to  the  use  of  titles.  I 
thought  Hawley  knew  what  was  the 
proper  thing,  so — so  I  let  him  have 
his  way." 

Evelyn  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
height.  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if 
she  were  going  to  turn  her  back  on 
him,  but  a  wave  of  tender  recollec- 
tions seemed  to  pass  over  her,  and  she 
gazed  at  him  almost  pleadingly. 

"  And  you  were  my  ideal!"  she  said, 
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fiercely.  "I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell 
you  something,  Mr.  Douglas,  for  it 
took  place  before  I  knew  you  for  what 
you  are.  I  loved  you  with  the  only 
love  I  ever  gave  a  man — not  you,  you 
understand,  but  the  ideal  I  had  of  you. 
In  the  future,  those  old  days  over  our 
little  tea-table  shall  be  recalled  only 
with  a  shudder.  " 

Her  eyes  filled.  She  gazed  at  him 
as  if  praying  him  to  revoke  the  act 
that  had  thrust  them  asunder.  Bur- 
leigh's eyes  were  flashing  back  and 
forth  between  her  face  and  the  Rem- 
brandt. He  thought  slowly.  He 
wondered  what  she  was  so  angry 
about. 

"  Miss  Buford,  really,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand what  harm  I  have  done. 
Surely " 

"  Do  you  think  we  Americans  are 
fools?"  she  broke  in,  hotly.  "  Do  you 
think  that  Yankee  Hawley  can  palm 
you  off  as  a  nobleman?  You'll  be  ex- 
posed in  all  the  papers,  and  it  will 
bring  everybody  into  ridicule  that  ever 
treated  you  hospitably.  I  thought 
you  were  at  least  a  gentleman." 

A  light  broke  in  on  his  understand- 
ing. 

"Surely,"  he  gasped,  "you  don't 
think  I  am  not — not  Burleigh?" 

"You  told  me  your  name  was 
Douglas." 

"That  is  my  given  name.  I  am 
Viscount  Burleigh.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  spoken  to  you  of  my — my  rank 
at  home,  but  I  couldn't  get  to  it,  some- 
how. I  really  felt  ashamed  to  own  it, 
when  I  was  doing  so  little  to  justify 
my  claim  to  anything." 

"You  mean  that  you — you  are 
really  a  lord?"  said  the  girl. 

He  nodded,  and  flushed.  The  or- 
chestra in  the  ballroom  began  to  play 
for  the  cotillon.  For  a  moment  she 
gazed  into  his  eyes  so  steadily  that  she 
saw  her  image  in  his  pupils. 

"I  have  been  a  silly  goose,"  she 


said,  taking  a  deep  breath.  "  I  ought 
to  have  known  you  were  a  lord,  or  a 
duke,  or  something  different  from 
other  men.  " 

Burleigh  ran  his  big  fingers  through 
his  hair. 

"After  your  admission  in  regard  to 
your  feelings  just  now,"  he  said,  awk- 
wardly, "I  feel  that  I  ought  to  de- 
clare myself.  I  know  you  must  feel 
— you  must  have  felt  all  along — that  I 
loved  you.  " 

"I  hoped  so,  Mr.  Doug — Lord 
Bur —  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  call 
you!" 

"  I  love  you  as  much  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  man  to  love  a  woman,"  he 
ran  on,  his  great  brow  wrinkled  as  if 
what  he  was  saying  were  only  a  meagre 
part  of  a  great  force  pent  up  in  him. 
"  And  when  I  was  hunting  for  work, 
it  was  with  the  hope  that  I  might  be 
able  to  ask  you  to  marry  me.  But  I 
failed,  and  you  got  rich  and " 

"You  would  not  let  a  thing  like 
that  stand  between  a  love  like  ours 
was — like  ours  is?" 

"  I  would  feel  that  it  would  not  be 
quite  right,"  he  answered. 

"As  your  wife  I'd  have  a  title, 
wouldn't  I?"  There  was  a  merry 
twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

"You'd  be  Lady  Burleigh."  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  grew  red 
again.  "But  you  needn't  be  called 
that  unless  you  wish." 

"  Oh,  I'd  like  it  well  enough.  Lady 
Burleigh  ! — that  would  sound  all  right. 
And  just  to  think  we  loved  each  other 
truly,  down  deep  in  our  hearts,  when 
we  didn't  have  enough  to  eat,  nor 
money  to  pay  the  rent!  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  married.     Really,  I  do.  " 

A  moment  later  Hawley  passed 
with  Miss  Thadwater  on  his  arm.  He 
winked  at  his  friend,  but  Lord  Bur- 
leigh's face  remained  steadily  aglow. 
He  was  too  happy  to  wink,  to  speak, 
almost  too  happy  to  think. 
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A^7*HAT  glorious  times  we  have  together, 
W      My  Launch  and  I  in  the  Summer  weather! 
My  trim  little  launch,  with  its  sturdy  sides, 
And  its  strong  heart  beating  away  as  it  glides 
Out  of  the  harbor  and  out  of  the  Bay, 
Wherever  our  fancy  may  lead  us  away; 
Rollicking  over  the  salt-sea  track, 
Hurrying  seaward  and  hurrying  back. 

My  boat  has  never  a  braggart  sail — 

To  boast  in  the  breeze,  in  the  calm  to  quail  ; 

No  tyrant  boom  deals  a  sudden  blow, 

Saying,   "  You  are  my  lackey;  bend  low,  bend  low!" 

No  mast  struts  over  a  windless  sea 

To  show  how  powerless  pride  may  be  ; 

But  sure  and  steady,  and  true  and  stanch, 

It  bounds  o'er  the  billows,  my  little  Launch. 

Ready  and  willing,  and  quick  to  feel 
The  lightest  touch  of  my  hand  on  the  wheel, 
It  laughs  in  the  teeth  of  a  driving  gale 
Or  skims  by  the  cat-boat's  drooping  sail, 
Its  head  held  high  when  the  Sound  is  still, 
Then  dipping  its  prow  like  a  water-bird's  bill 
Down  under  the  waves  of  a  rolling  sea — 
Oh,  my  gay  little  Launch  is  the  boat  for  me  ! 

Ofttimes,  when  the  great  Sound  seethes  and  swirls, 
I  carry  a  cargo  of  laughing  girls  ; 
Bare-armed,  bare-limbed,  and  with  hanging  hair, 
They  are  bold  as  mermaids,  and  twice  as  fair. 
They  swarm  from  the  cabin,  they  perch  on  the  prow 
When  the  tenth  wave  batters  them,  breast  and  brow; 
They  bloom  the  brighter,  as  sea-flowers  do, 
While  their  sweet,  shrill  merriment  bursts  anew. 

And  oft  when  the  sunset  dyes  the  Bay 
O'er  a  mirror-like  surface  we  glide  away, 
My  Launch  and  I,  to  follow  the  breeze 
That  has  jilted  the  shore  for  the  deeper  seas. 
When  the  full  moon  flirts  with  the  perigee  tide 
On  a  track  of  silver  away  we  glide. 
Oh,  glorious  times  we  have  together, 
My  Launch  and  I,  in  the  Summer  weather! 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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IN    LILAC   TIME 


IT  was  like  this:  They  were  two 
ghosts,  he  and  she,  and  they 
always  came  back  when  the  lilacs 
were  in  bloom  to  visit  the  house  where 
they  had  first  met  at  a  dance,  ever  so 
many  years  ago. 

Now  they  sat  in  the  twilight  in  the 
same  old  corner  of  the  stairway  where 
it  turned  under  the  great  window. 
The  octagon  panes  swung  open  so 
that  the  soft,  lilac-scented  air  came 
drifting  in,  reminding  them  of  the 
Summertime  of  their  happy  youth. 
Trembling  shadows  stole  down  the 
steps  past  the  high,  old-fashioned  clock. 
Below  was  the  great  chimney-piece, 
around  which  were  blue  bowls  filled 
with  the  blossoms  purple  and  white 
from  which  the  house  took  its  name — 
"The  Lilacs." 

It  was  the  scene  of  long  ago  re- 
peated, with  just  this  difference: 
Through  the  doorway  there  was  a 
glimpse  of  the  library  beyond,  where 
a  girl  with  fluffy  gold  hair  tied  with  a 
blue  ribbon  sat  in  a  big  chair.  Her 
high-heeled  red  slippers  glanced  be- 
neath her  white  frock,  and  she  was 
looking  wistfully  at  a  young  man  who 
played  the  banjo,  softly  singing. 

"  Seems  when  I  look  in  your  eyes 

My  heart  will  break  with  joy  and  glad 

surprise. 
If  I  could  only  dare 
To  read  my  answer  there " 

Sometimes  the  girl  joined  in  the 
song,  but  they  kept  their  voices  low 
so  that  a  lady  in  a  lace  cap,  who  sat 
at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  dozing 
gently,  should  not  waken. 

The  Girl  ghost  looked  up  at  her 
lover.  He  was  like  an  old  portrait 
in  his  high  white  stock  and  pink  coat. 

"Sweetheart,"  he  said,  "how  much 
has  happened  in  the  world  since  we 
left  it,  you  and  If" 

"  Because  neither  could  live  without 
the  other,  and  we  had  promised — do 
you  remember,  as  we  sat  here  together, 
just  such  a  twilight  as  this,  with  the 
lilacs  all  in  bloom?" 


"Aye.  well  I  remember,  dear— 
iv hen  I  kissed  you  first " 

The  Girl  ghost  blushed  and  looked 
up  shyly  into  her  lover's  eyes. 

"Do   you    remember?"    he   asked. 

She  leaned  her  cheek  softly  against 
his  shoulder. 

"  You  know  I  love  you  so; 
Oh,  honey,  don't  say  no — " 

came  the  music  and  the  young  voices 
from  the  library. 

44  We've  been  such  happy  ghosts," 
said  the  Girl,  "and  we  have  learned 
so  much  that  they  know  nothing  of  on 
earth!  We  hear  and  see;  we  know 
and  think;  we  speak " 

44  Yes,  all  but  feel!"  he  said.  "  I'd 
give  up  all  the  glory  of  our  ghostdom 
to  kiss  you  once  again,  with  the  lilacs 
all  around  us." 

"It  is  possible,"  she  said,  with 
eagerness.  "  Let  us  put  our  souls  in 
those  two  stupid  young  people.  They 
will  never  know.  Give  me  your 
hand.  " 

"You  remember  when  I  met  you  in  the 
Springtime, 
My  lady  Lu,  so  fond  and  true — " 

sang  the  two  unconscious  ones  below. 

44  Chaperon's  asleep,"  whispered  the 
girl  with  the  fluffy  hair.  44  Let  us  go  out 
into  the  hall,  or  we  shall  waken  her.  " 

The  boy  laid  the  banjo  down,  and 
it  strummed  sharply.  Both  listened 
anxiously  for  a  moment,  but  the  lady 
in  the  chair  dozed  on.  They  walked 
softly  out  on  tip-toe,  her  hand  in  his. 

The  girl  drew  in  a  deep  breath  of 
the  blossom-laden  air  in  the  hall. 
The  clock  ticked  solemnly  ;  it  was  all 
that  disturbed  the  silence. 

44  The  lilacs  are  so  beautiful  to- 
night!" said  the  girl,  wistfully.  She 
took  a  white  spray  and  fastened  it  in 
his  coat.  Their  faces  leaned  together 
in  the  twilight. 

44S-h-h!"  he  whispered;  " you'll 
waken  Chappy." 

44  Oh,  ple-e-ease!"  she  murmured. 
Kate  Masterson. 
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OLD-FASHIONED   WASHINGTON 


By  K.  W. 


THE  Washington  of  former  times, 
not  the  legendary  "befo'  de 
wah,"  but  when  Grant  and 
Hayes  reigned  over  us,  was  above  all 
a  "do  as  you  please  "  place,  always 
supposing  that  you  were  one  of  the 
small  number  who  made  society.  We 
had  no  sets  in  those  happy  times; 
everyone  knew  everyone,  and  all 
gatherings  were  marked  by  the  ease 
of  a  congenial  family  party  on  its  own 
premises,  though  there  was  none  of 
that  narrowing  general  relationship 
that  used  to  prevail  in  Boston,  when 
everyone  who  was  not  your  own  cousin 
was  the  cousin  of  the  person  to  whom 
you  were  talking. 

Washington  was  a  struggling,  easy- 
going sort  of  village  in  those  days, 
the  wide  streets  not  yet  imprisoned  in 
straight  rows  of  trees  and  reduced  to 
an  asphalted  level.  Our  trees  grew 
on  or  off  the  sidewalks,  the  unevenly 
laid  bricks  of  which  would  give  under 
the  feet  in  the  damp  Spring  weather, 
thus  being  a  constant  delight  to  chil- 
dren, who  loved  to  push  them  up  and 
down. 

The  houses  were  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  whether  you  lived  in  a  big 
or  a  little  one  did  not  affect  your  po- 
sition in  the  least  ;  only  the  people  in 
big  houses  gave  balls,  and  the  others 
merely  went  to  them. 

The  whole  town  looked  poorer  than 
now,  and  there  were  more  funny  little 
frame  cottages  occupied  by  negro 
squatters,  such  as  still  survive  on  Six- 
teenth street,  the  colored  Fifth  av- 
enue. 

There  used  to  be  a  story  of  two  Eng- 
lish attachés,  who,  arriving  at  the  old 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  station,  then  in  the 
most  God-forsaken   neighborhood  of 


shanties,  sticking  up  out  of  the  muddy 
avenues  that  sprawled  away  in  all  di- 
rections, declared  that  this  could  not 
be  the  capital  of  the  United  States, 
and  refused  to  get  out  of  the  train. 

We  had  not  as  many  amusements 
then,  but  I  think  that'we  were  more 
amused,  and  we  had  one  thing  that 
lent  its  flavor  to  everything  else — in- 
timacy ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  know- 
ing each  other  so  well,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  love-making.  A  girl 
was  badly  off  who  had  not  at  least  two 
entanglements  on  her  hands,  and  we 
played  out  such  problems  with  the 
concentrated  zest  that  is  now  scattered 
on  golf  and  kindred  sports.  Believe 
me,  ladies,  there  is  no  outdoor  sport 
— or  indoor,  for  that  matter — equal 
to  the  study  of  your  fellow-man;  it 
develops  your  mind  better  than  any 
Browning  class.  There  was  much 
healthful  exercise  in  it  incidentally, 
too,  for  "  going  to  walk  "  was  a  recog- 
nized phase  of  these  affairs,  and  we 
used  to  get  over  many  miles  of  the 
leafy  streets,  and  even  far  out  into  the 
lovely  hilly  country  at  Kalorama  and 
among  the  woods  about  Rock  Creek, 
where  every  stone  had  a  sentimental 
association.  Now,  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood is  cut  and  scarred  by  trolley 
lines,  but  then  it  was  a  solitude,  dis- 
turbed only  by  an  occasional  picnic  at 
Wormley's  Farm  or  Pierce's  Mill. 

An  annual  fête  of  importance  was 
the  expedition  to  Great  Falls.  We 
went  by  the  Potomac  Canal  on  a  steam 
canal-boat  of  one  mule-power.  It  was 
an  all-day  excursion,  always  called 
"  Major  Joy's  picnic,"  after  the  gen- 
tleman who  promoted  it,  and  in  whose 
name  guests  were  invited,  but  whose 
part  in  the  entertainment  was  limited 
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to  deciding  what  delicacies  other  peo- 
ple should  take,  while  he  invariably 
brought  a  ham.  When  we  came  to  a 
lock  we  landed  and  walked  along  the 
bank,  with  an  admirer,  of  course;  or 
we  eat  on  the  deck  of  our  little  boat, 
looking  at  the  canal  winding  before 
us  among  the  flowering  bushes,  and 
down  the  steep  hillside  to  the  beauti- 
ful swift  river  below. 

Once  at  the  Falls,  we  scrambled 
and  grouped  ourselves  upon  pictur- 
esque rocks,  ate  the  ham,  and  re- 
turned in  the  twilight  through  the 
tender  greens  and  sweet  Spring  odors, 
till  the  upheld  warning  finger  of  the 
Monument  showed  us  that  we  were  at 
home. 

Many  love  affairs  and  some  mar- 
riages came  out  of  such  expeditions, 
but  as  a  rule  we  were  not  playing  for 
*  '  keeps.  "  One  may  abandon  one's  self 
to  one's  impulses  in  a  place  where 
people  are  always  moving  on.  The 
army  and  navy  men,  the  politicians, 
the  diplomats — none  stays,  as  a  rule, 
more  than  four  years,  but  this  was  an 
ample  margin,  particularly  for  the 
foreigners,  who  are  quicker  to  take 
fire  than  our  own  countrymen.  They 
are  also  more  dramatic.  I  remember 
one  ardent  Russian  who  used  to  fall  on 
his  knees  before  the  lady  of  his  choice 
and  offer  himself  to  her  in  a  loud 
voice,  regardless  of  listeners.  In  the 
evening  he  would  fill  the  space  be- 
tween her  parlor  windows  and  the 
shutters  with  flowers,  and  sprinkle 
roses  up  and  down  the  steps  that  she 
might  tread  upon  them.  He  was  a 
brilliant  pianist,  and  when  he  found 
roses  and  offers  of  marriage  in- 
sufficient to  relieve  his  feelings,  he 
would  draw  his  piano  close  to  the  win- 
dow, so  that  he  himself  was  half  out- 
side, and  play  the  most  impassioned 
of  Chopin's  melodies,  till  not  only  she, 
but  all  the  other  neighbors,  were  ready 
to  elope  on  the  spot.  All  our  rela- 
tions were  not,  however,  of  this  tense 
description.  The  Englishmen,  in 
particular,  were  very  often  friends, 
and  no  more — the  jolliest  kind  of 
friends,  full  of  that  delightful  boyish- 
ness that  they  appear  never  to  lose. 

We    used  to  play  the  most  absurd 


games,  make  nonsense  verses,  act 
charades — sometimes  with  a  supreme 
indifference  to  public  opinion — in  the 
open  air.  One  of  the  Britishers  made 
a  little  play  out  of  a  popular  "  coon  " 
song  of  those  days  : 

I  went  to  the  hen-house  on  my  knees, 
I  thought  I  heard  a  chicken  sneeze. 
Oh,  Miss  Lou,  good-bye,  John! 
Oh,  I'se  gwine  to  leave  you, 
With  a  good-bye,  'Liza  Jane! 

The  author  himself  sustained  the 
exacting  rôle  of  the  chicken  sneezing; 
"Good-bye,  John,"  was  painstakingly 
rendered  by  a  colleague  who  has  since 
distinguished  himself  on  the  diplomatic 
stage  ;  while  I  remember  to  have  been 
much  applauded  as  "Miss  Lou,"  a 
character  that  gave  the  fullest  scope 
to  one's  fancy. 

Our  foreign  friends  were  sometimes 
amusing  in  spite  of  themselves.  One 
of  them — a  minister  plenipotentiary — 
was  very  superstitious,  and  believed 
firmly  in  putting  his  best  and  right 
foot  foremost.  He  would  never  step 
up  or  down,  or  into  a  door,  with  his 
left  foot  first,  and  if  he  found,  on  com- 
ing to  the  curbstone  or  car  track,  that 
his  feet  were  wrong,  he  would  change 
them  with  a  little  hop,  or  even  run 
backward  and  start  afresh.  Some- 
times this  would  happen  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  drawing-room,  where  his 
hostess — perhaps  the  dignified  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  State — would  be  left 
with  her  welcoming  hand  outstretched, 
while  his  excellency  struggled  with 
his  luck  and  his  legs.  The  representa- 
tive of  another  great  power,  though 
a  cultivated  and  even  captivating  per- 
son, had  an  eighteenth-century  dis- 
trust of  soap  and  water.  He  had  been 
in  this  country  twenty  years,  and  it 
was  said  of  him  that  he  had  but  two 
shirts — one  he  had  worn  over  and  one 
he  was  keeping  to  wear  back. 

We  had  also  an  appreciative  first 
secretary,  .who  always  helped  himself 
to  the  whole  of  a  dish  he  fancied — all 
the  asparagus  and  strawberries  in 
February,  or  the  entire  bowl  of  ter- 
rapin. Fortunately,  he  never  dined 
twice  where  the  cooking  was  not  to 
his  liking,  so  one  had  a  line  of  de- 
fense. 
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The  last  nights  of  a  session  were 
very  exciting.  A  party  of  us  would 
go  down  to  the  Capitol  to  hear  the 
concluding  debates  on  some  hard- 
fought  measure  ;  and  in  our  progress 
through  the  long,  vaulted  corridors 
and  halls  between  Senate  and  House 
we  would  join  to  our  number  many 
political  friends  in  both  camps.  One's 
friends  in  the  Capitol  are  of  the  ene- 
my's household,  for  with  whom  can 
you  pair  off  but  an  opponent?  Some 
obliging  member  would  provide  supper 
in  his  committee-room,  with  a  long, 
hospitable  table,  where  the  seats  were 
constantly  filled  and  emptied  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  the  debate. 
Champagne  has  a  tendency  to  give 
one  optimistic  views,  even  on  the  tar- 
iff or  silver  question,  so  we  would  re- 
turn to  the  galleries  after  supper  in  a 
mood  to  think  well  of  all  parties,  and 
finally  stroll  out  on  the  terraces,  the 
soft  dark  mass  of  the  city  dotted  with 
lights  lying  below  us  and  all  around 
the  Capitol  gardens,  full  of  blossom- 
ing shrubs  and  lawns,  just  visible  by 
starlight. 

The  Joint  High  Commission  that 
met  to  decide  the  Alabama  question 
caused  one  of  the  gayest  Spring  sea- 
sons ever  known  in  Washington.  The 
Commissioners  were  attended  by  nu- 
merous secretaries,  legal  advisers 
and  other  semi-diplomatic  persons, 
whom  we  called  "Low  Joints,"  to 
distinguish  them  from  their  higher 
colleagues.  High  and  Low  Joints 
alike  were  filled  with  the  friendliest 
spirit  of  interest  toward  all  the  world, 
and  on  our  part  each  Washingtonian 
appeared  to  feel  that  an  amicable  set- 
tlement of  the  Alabama  difficulty 
would  be  reached  best  through  his,  or 
particularly  her,  efforts. 

We  dined  them,  and  danced  them, 
and  walked  them,  and  talked  them, 
till  elderly  Englishmen  of  rank  ran 
about  after  girls  of  eighteen  with  as 
much  zest  as  their  youngest  secretary. 
At  some  impromptu  theatricals  the 
Highest  Commissioner  played  the 
young  lover  with  such  spirit  that  he 
chased  his  Phyllis  off  the  hastily  built 
stage  into  a  yawning  bay  window, 
stopping  the  play  and  spraining  the 


prettiest  ankle  in  Washington.  This 
mishap,  however,  worked  for  good, 
for  the  young  lady  held  court  during 
three  weeks,  with  the  injured  but 
charming  foot  on  a  cushion  and  his 
lordship  in  constant  attendance.  In 
short,  is  not  the  triumph  of  American 
diplomacy  on  the  Alabama  question 
in  all  the  histories?  And  who  shall 
say  where  the  credit  is  due? 

Visiting  grandees,  like  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil  or  a  Russian  grand  duke, 
were  generally  taken  to  Mt.  Vernon, 
when  the  usual  programme  of  alfresco 
fun  and  flirtation  was  varied  by  the 
presence  of  royalty,  and  occasionally, 
when  there  was  some  military  digni- 
tary to  entertain,  we  would  go  in  a 
special  train  to  Annapolis,  and  there 
make  the  rounds  of  all  the  drills  and 
parades,  escorted  by  a  glittering  line 
of  gold  lace  and  epaulettes.  Once  we 
wound  up  with  a  "hop,"  where  an  ad- 
venturous little  middy  bravely  chose 
the  stoutest  of  the  ladies,  so  fat  that 
one  could  not  tell  which  side  of  her 
to  ask  to  dance,  and  triumphantly 
waltzed  with  her,  to  the  delight  of  all. 

When  the  regular  season  was  over, 
and  Congress  adjourned,  there  was 
still  a  little  coterie  left,  which  passed 
its  time  pleasantly  enough. 

"  Doorstepping  "  set  in  with  the 
warm  weather.  In  the  leafy,  empty 
streets  there  was  nothing  disgracefully 
public  in  receiving  your  friends  out- 
side, where  we  brought  out  cushions 
and  chairs  for  the  more  luxurious.  A 
constant  visitor  and  gallant  officer  al- 
ways asked  for  leave  to  sit  on  the  spot 
where  the  ice  was  left  in  the  morning  ; 
another,  as  a  matter  of  course,  always 
climbed  up  the  nearest  lamp-post  and 
turned  down  the  gas;  then  we  were 
comfortable,  and  no  doubt  pleasant  to 
look  at  under  the  half-light,  with  the 
girls  in  fresh,  thin  dresses;  pleasant, 
too,  was  the  subdued  tinkle — not  of 
guitars — but  of  ice  in  tumblers,  and 
the  smell  of  the  roses  and  syringas 
that  abounded  in  all  the  old-fashioned 
gardens. 

We  deeply  resented  the  grading, 
leveling  and  planting  that  went  on 
under  Boss  Shepard's  rule,  when  our 
pretty,  shabby  village  was  made  over 
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into  the  trim  city  of  to-day;  and,  to  be 
sure,  there  was  a  time  of  chaos,  when 
streets  were  dug  down  and  filled  up, 
and  everything  done  and  undone  until 
the  whole  town  was  a  gaping  trench, 
and  the  experiments  in  the  wood  and 
other  paving  seemed  meant  to  lame 
the  whole  community.  Men  wandered 
out  at  night  and  fell  into  some  "im- 
provement," and  were  never  seen 
again  !  The  huge  water  pipes  lay  for 
months  along  the  streets,  high  and 
dry,  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them 
once  formed  a  refuge  for  a  persecuted 
pair.  The  lady's  father,  a  stern  gen- 
eral, forbade  her  to  see  her   sweet- 


heart, and  took  her  shoes  away  by  way 
of  precaution;  she,  however,  easily 
got  out  of  the  window  of  the  low, 
rambling  house,  and,  not  being  able 
to  walk  far,  the  pair  crept  into  the  big 
pipe  and  there,  secure  and  sheltered 
equally  from  the  sun  and  prying  eyes, 
arranged  another  international  alli- 
ance. 

It  was  all  just  like  a  country  town; 
yes,  but  the  people  were  different.  If 
the  play  is  good,  the  scenery  and  dec- 
orations may  be  as  simple  as  possible  ; 
one  may  merely  write  up  on  the 
wings,  "The  Action  Takes  Place  in 
Verona  "—or  in  Washington. 


M 


A    TOAST 

THERE'S  to  those  that  love  us— 
*-*■     If  we  only  cared  ! 
And  to  those  that  we'd  love — 
If  we  only  dared  ! 

Anna  E.  Gumaer. 


AN    INHERITED    PASSION 


ii 


MISS  PUTTES  asserts  that  golf  has  been  the  hereditary  game  of  her 
family.  " 
t%  Yes;  I  understand  her  great-grandfather  fought  at  Bunker  Hill!" 


A    MATTER    OF    CAPACITY 

WAN  GILT-BILT— I  have  just  had  my  yacht  remodeled. 
v       Billyboy — Why,  I  didn't  know  she  needed  it. 

Van  Gilt-Bilt — Oh,  yes.     I  can  stow  away  twice  as  much  liquor  in  her 
now  as  I  could  before. 
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By  Guy  Somerville 


NOW  Billy  Durf  ee  was  a  fatuous 
man,  and  a  Stoic,  and  he 
held  not  only  his  life  but  his 
soul  even  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  he  became 
engaged  unto  a  Girl  ;  and  this  was  in 
the  budding,  fruitful  Spring. 

Marjorie  Lightfoot  had  friends  who 
said  she  could  have  Done  Better,  and 
yet  other  friends,  who  thought  she 
was  doing  well  to  win  Billy  ;  and  we, 
who  were  Billy's  friends,  thought 
little  about  these  matters,  except  that 
Billy  was  a  gastronome  in  the  high- 
est, and  that,  in  due  course,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  give  his  Last 
Supper,  and  tell  the  story  of  his  life. 
Also,  we  called  him,  affectionately, 
Her  Private  Bill,  or,  An  Act  for  the 
Relief  of  Miss  Lightfoot. 

And  the  Fall  came,  and  the  Winter, 
and  yet  another  Spring,  and  the  mat- 
ter languished  apace,  so  that  society 
murmured.  But  at  last  Billy  rose, 
and  made  him  a  new  frock-coat  and 
began  to  wear  violets  therein,  so  that 
all  mankind  might  know  that  the  end 
was  near.  For  this,  in  the  Language 
of  Flowers,  is  ever  the  meaning  of 
violets. 

The  Last  Supper  was  at  the  Arling- 
ton, and  it  was  Billy's  whim  not  to 
begin  till  three  ;  for  so  one  may  be  in 
everybody's  mouth  on  the  morrow, 
and  painted  as  a  reckless,  ruthless  rake 
in  the  Washington  Star,  which  desig- 
nation is  fitting,  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage. Across  the  mighty  table  ran 
diagonally  a  crimson  drapery,  rich 
with  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind  ; 
and  by  each  place  a  little  silver  pot 
with  real  vermilion  paint,  symbolic  of 
the  purpose  for  which  we  were  gath- 
ered there.    The  only  light  came  from 


tall  candles  that  Billy  said  were  of 
blessed  wax  and  had  been  stolen  by 
Jenkins,  his  man,  from  a  Romish 
church  not  far  away  on  the  Virginia 
side.  But  we  knew  that  Billy  lied. 
The  Assembly  had  been  the  night 
before,  and  we  had  all  seen  those 
candles. 

Across  the  way,  at  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's,  the  cuckoo  clock  struck 
five.  It  is  a  long-distance  clock  and 
an  obtrusive,  and  we  all  recognized 
its  chime.  We  had  heard  it,  each  of 
us,  what  times  we  had  sat  up  late 
with  the  Secretary's  daughter.  Billy 
pushed  back  his  chair. 

44  Smoke  up,"  said  Billy,  cheerfully. 
44  There  are  some  Nuevo  Mundos  and 
a  few  La  Rosa  de  Dagos  that  I  smug- 
gled through  myself.  You  may  not 
have  known  it,  fellows,  but  I  was  the 
last  man  up  San  Juan  Hill.  That  is," 
he  reflectively  added,  "  unless  some- 
one has  been  up  since." 

44  Now,  Billy,"  said  Nesbitt,  queru- 
lously— Nesbitt  is  always  querulous 
when  he  drinks  white  wine — 44  don't 
try  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Cuban 
War — at  least,  not  in  the  presence  of 
Smythe.  Smythe  knows  more  about 
it  than  any  of  us  fellows.  He  was 
all  through  it — in  New  York.  And 
he  knows  the  editor  of  the  Wormal" 

Foster  twisted  in  his  chair. 

44  Don't  be  too  sure  that  Smythe 
knows  anything"  he  said.  *4  He 
doesn't  know  why  Mrs.  Charles  Per- 
kins turned  him  down  after  he'd 
been  engaged  to  her  for  a  whole 
year.  And  if  I  had  been  in  his 
place,  it  is  a  subject  the  investigation 
of  which  would  have  had  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  me." 

44  Is  it  the  Mrs.   Charles  Perkins 
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who  made  mutascopes  in  Chicago, 
and  was  otherwise  interested  in  illu- 
sions?" I  queried. 

"Yes,"  chorused  several.  "She 
did  make  mutascopes— or,  at  least, 
Charles  did,  when  he  was  alive.  And 
there  were  other  illusions — various 
others— on  both  sides." 

"But  she  won  out,"  said  Billy,  re- 
flectively; "  because  Charles  died." 

"  She  is  a  sylph,  a  Madonna  and  a 
Queen  of  Sheba  all  in  one,"  said  Wal- 
lace, enthusiastically.  "  It's  a  singu- 
larly unlucky  thing  for  Smythe,  and 
I  am  devilish  sorry  he  missed  it. 
Incidentally,  there  were  millions  in 
the  case." 

"It  isn't  the  case,"  said  Smythe, 
moodily,  "although  I  did  keep  a 
watch  on  her.  I  was  a  bit  of  a  fool, 
and  I  was  really  interested  in  the 
face  and  hands." 

"  I  have  heard  they  were  very  mi- 
nute, "  said  Wallace.  "But,  like  the 
wren's  eggy  they  were  indisputably 
hers." 

4  *  They  came  near  being  our  hands,  " 
said  Smythe,  reflectively.  "  But  I  was 
not  as  surprised  when  she  turned  me 
down  as  you  seem  to  think,  though  it 
drove  me  to  brandy  and  soda  for  three 
weeks.  I  could  have  used  that  inci- 
dental ten  millions  so  conveniently," 
he  added,  with  evident  regret. 

"Not  to  speak  of  the  face  and 
hands,  "  said  Nesbitt.  "  Why  weren't 
you  surprised?" 

Smythe  chewed,  in  an  embarrassed 
way,  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

4%  Well,"  said  he,  "  engaged  women 
are  all  more  or  less  like  x,  the  un- 
known quantity:  i-fi=,r;  it  is  the 
equation  of  matrimony.  In  another 
way  it  is  also  the  equation  of  betrothal. 
I  could  tell  stories  about  flirtations 
I've  had  with  girls  engaged  to  other 
fellows  that  would  make  your  flesh 
creep;  and  I'm  not  a  flirtatious  man, 
as  you  all  know.  " 

44 Yes,"  I  said,  "as  we  all  know. 
Give  him  a  fresh  one." 

Billy  tilted  back  his  chair.  "Go 
on,"  said  Billy.  "  It's  a  subject  of  re- 
markable interest.  Show  me  what  I 
have  to  expect.  " 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  you're  all  right," 


said  Smythe.  "She's  a  Baltimore 
girl — isn't  she? — I  always  forget  her 
name.  And  Baltimore  girls  are  fright- 
fully reliable.  There  is  so  little  to 
tempt  girls  in  Baltimore.  Besides, 
you've  had  her  a  long  time — haven't 
you? — and  doubtless  she  is  perfectly 
trained.  But  there  was  a  girl  I  met 
in  New  York  last  week  who  was  an 
untamed  animal,  and  she  was  Some- 
body's Fiancée,  too.  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  don't  know  whose.  I  am  still 
happier  that  he  doesn't  know  me." 

"  What  did  she  do?"  said  Wallace, 
in  accents  of  distrust.  "  Did  she  try 
to  kiss  you  in  a  public  place?  And,  if 
so,  why?" 

"  I  feel  sure,"  said  Nesbitt,  gravely, 
"  that  that  is  the  only  kind  of  a  place 
she  would  have " 

"Oh,  I  say,"  said  Smythe,  impa- 
tiently, "if  you  want  to  hear,  I'll  tell 
you,  with  a  discreet  omission  of  names, 
places  and  dates.  It  isn't  very  much, 
after  all.  I  met  her  at  a  dance  at  the 
Waldorf,  and  we  had  a  few  wild  two- 
steps  together.  She  said  she  was  en- 
gaged to  a  chap  who  wasn't  there,  and 
I  said  it  was  lucky  he  wasn't.  She 
said  she  was  chaperoned  by  an  awful 
old  cat  who  didn't  let  her  so  much  as 
wink  at  the  statues  (fancy! — in  the 
Waldorf!),  and  I  mustn't  come  to  the 
house  if  I  valued  my  peau-de-chien  ; 
but  if  I  wanted  to  flirt,  at  any  time,  to 
call  up  1 2 19  River,  and  we  could 
arrange  the  mise-en-scène  together. 
'But,'  she  said,  *  you're  like  all  men. 
I  know  you  never  will.  '  " 

"And,  of  course,"  said  Billy  Dur- 
fee,  "  you  never  did.  " 

"Well — hardly  ever,"  said  Smythe, 
smiling.  "  She  was  a  beautiful  girl 
— and  her  cheeks  I  simply  can't  do 
justice  to.  " 

There  ran  a  ripple  of  ribald  laugh- 
ter round  the  board. 

"  I  wonder  how  long  he  tried?"  said 
Foster,  merrily;  and  Nesbitt  added, 
"  At  any  one  time." 

"Was  she  as  beautiful,"  said  Billy, 
darkly,  "as  Mrs.  Charles  Perkins?" 

A  sinister  look  overclouded  the  face 
of  Smythe. 

"I  say,  fellows,"  he  said,  "don't 
you  think  there's  been  enough  ragging 
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about  Mrs.  Perkins?  There's  a  limit, 
you  know,  and — I  neglected  to  men- 
tion it  before — I  loved  her.  I  really 
did,  you  know.  " 

Billy  Durfee  stood  up  and  stretched 
out  his  hand. 

•  *  Smythe,  old  chap,  "  said  he,  *  '  I  beg 
your  pardon.     I'll  never  do  it  again." 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  Billy,"  said 
Smythe,  mollified.  "Has  somebody 
a  nut?  I  need  a  drink,  but  I'm  not 
thirsty." 

Foster  passed  a  whole  symphony  of 
nuts,  intensely  salted.  Nesbitt  threw 
himself  into  the  middle  of  things.  "  I 
will  now  tell  a  story,"  said  Nesbitt, 
"  about  how  an  engaged  girl  flirted 
with  me.  " 

I  shuddered. 

"  See  now  the  force  of  example,"  I 
said  to  Smythe.  "  Did  you  mean  to 
do  this  harmful  thing?  And  I  can  see 
that  Wallace  has  a  similar  story  ready 
on  his  tongue.  " 

Billy  Durfee  squirmed  uncon- 
sciously. "  I  say,  fellows,"  he  said, 
"  you  all  make  me  feel  damned  com- 
fortable. See  which  of  you  can  write 
the  prettiest  epitaph  for  me.  I'll  bet 
on  Sibley;  he's  been  in  the  Tombs." 

"Only  on  professional  visits,"  I 
protested.  It  wasn't  a  nice  thing  for 
Billy  to  say. 

Then  Nesbitt  told  his  story,  which 
it  is  not  well  to  print,  for  he  is  an  un- 
conventional man,  is  Nesbitt,  when  he 
is  full-blown  with  wine.  And  Wallace 
told  his  story,  and  Foster  told  one; 
and  each  tended  to  show  that  girls  re- 
spected not  their  plighted  troth,  and 
were  quite  unreliable,  before,  during 
and  after.  And  I  told  how  I  had 
known  a  maid  who  had  been  plighted, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  three 
several  men,  among  whom  the  nights 
of  the  week  were  divided,  Sunday 
being  observed  as  a  holiday.  And 
then  Billy  Durfee  rose  and  took  the 
big  cut-glass  centrepiece  that  held  his 
floral  tributes  and  smashed  it  reflect- 
ively upon  the  inlaid  floor.  It  made 
a  glorious  mess,  and  Billy  loved  it,  for 
he  was  deadly  drunk,  as,  I  fear,  were 
all  my  companions  upon  that  night  of 
shame.  And  the  elock  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interiorpaiflfully  struck  *ix. 


"I  wish,"  said  Billy,  profanely, 
"  that  you  would  all  go  home.  /  can't, 
and  somebody  ought  to." 

We  all  shook  hands  with  Billy,  and 
blessed  him,  in  so  far  as  in  us  lay. 
But  he  tapped  me  on  the  sleeve,  and  I 
stayed  after  the  others  went.  I  think 
that  was  the  reason  that  I  stayed, 
though  Billy  has  since  denied  that  he 
ever —    But  that  is  immaterial. 

Then  he  got  up  and  dragged  him- 
self over  to  the  door  and  shut  and 
locked  it  on  the  inner  side  and  leaned 
against  it  with  his  whole  great  weight, 
and  he  is  a  mighty  man. 

44 Sibley,"  said  Billy  Durfee,  "I 
really  don't  feel  quite  fit." 

"I  shouldn't  have  believed  it,"  I 
answered.  "  I  never  trust  appear- 
ances— never.  Now,  I  dare  say,  in 
my  own  case,  I  look  like  a  man  who 
has  been  drinking.  " 

"  I  wish  you'd  post  this  as  you  go 
out,"  said  Billy  Durfee.  "  Don't  for- 
get it — it's  rather  important.  There 
was  an  engagement  I  had  for  Monday, 
and  I  find  I  shall  have  to  break  it." 
And  he  tossed  me  a  rudely  scrawled 
note. 

I  stared  at  him. 

"  For  Monday,  in  good  sooth!"  I 
said,  laughing.  "  Why,  it's  your  wed- 
ding-day. If  you've  other  engage- 
ments for  Monday  it's  nearly  time 
you  broke  them." 

Billy  stood  up  suddenly  very 
straight. 

"  I  haven't  but  one  other  engage- 
ment in  the  world,"  he  said,  quietly, 
"and  this  doesn't  affect  that  one. 
When  you've  sent  that  note  for  me  I 
will  not  have  any  engagement  at  all 
for  Monday.  It's  rather  rocky — but  it's 
to  Miss  Lightfoot — and  it's  good-bye.  " 

I  sat,  perfectly  rigid,  in  my  chair. 

"  I  didn't  care  to  tell  the  fellows, 
just  yet,"  said  Billy.  "Only  Mar- 
jorie — I  shall  always  think  of  her  as 
Majorie — has  been  in  New  York  visit- 
ing the  Burfords  for  over  three  weeks. 
And  I  had  occasion  to  call  her  up 
yesterday  from  the  Shoreham  on  the 
long-distance  'phone.  " 

"Well?"  said  I. 

He  walked  unsteadily  over  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.     Before  him 
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there  danced,  like  little  devils'  eyes, 
the  red  and  green  lights  of  the  Ar- 
lington drug  store,  opposite. 

44  Nothing,"  said  Billy  Durfee. 
44  Only — her  number  was  12 19  River. 
And  oh,  Sibley,  make  my  excuses  to 
Madame  Wassini  if  you  go  to  that 
thing  of  hers  to-morrow.  I  am  going 
to  have  Jenkins  get  a  few  things  to- 
gether in  a  hurry,  and  I  believe  I 
shall  go  away  for  a  while  on  the 
Kaiser  Wilhehn" 


II 


Three  months  later,  Foster  and  I 
sat,  in  particularly  white  flannels,  on 
the  generous  piazza  of  the  Hotel  Belle 
Vue,  at  Monte  Carlo.  Around  the 
curve  of  the  shore  that  separates 
Monte  Carlo  from  Monaco,  Foster's 
blue-nosed,  degenerate-looking  yacht 
was  riding;  and  the  ladies  were,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  in  the 
Casino.  In  front  of  and  below  us  was 
the  sea  ;  the  tracks  of  the  Paris,  Lyons 
and  la  Méditerranée  were  on  the 
hither  side,  with  the  absurdly  prim, 
cut-and-dried,  nicely  managed  look 
that  makes  all  European  railways  ap- 
pear, somehow,  •  like  toys.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  they  sponge  off  the 
rails  in  the  mornings,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  adjust  their  ties. 

Foster  stretched  drowsily  and  turned 
to  look  up  the  hill,  where,  a  few  rods 
away,  the  fluttering  folds  of  a  red, 
white  and  blue  flag  marked  the  inex- 
orable line  of  political  geography,  ac- 
cording to  which  terminated  there 
the  little  principality  and  began  the 
sunny  land  of  France.  Above,  on  the 
beetling  cliffs  (although,  of  course, 
they  do  not  really  beetle),  heavy  guns 
were  mounted — so  heavy  that  in  case 
of  need  they  could  belch  forth  flame 
over  the  nominally  neutral  Monaco 
and  render  untenable  the  macaroni 
factories  of  San  Remo  and  Venti- 
miglia.  For  the  soft,  effeminate  Ital- 
ian Riviera  was  only  a  dozen  or  so  kil- 
ometers away. 

44  It  was  a  jolly  good  trip,"  said 
Foster.  *4 1  hope  the  rest  of  you  en- 
joyed it  as  much  as  I.  As  for  And- 
ing,  he  made  the  mistake  of  his  life 


in  stopping  off  at  Tangier,  and  I  par- 
ticularly know  that  he  wanted  to  go 
on  with  us  to  Athens.  I  wonder  why 
he  stopped?" 

44  He  knew  a  girl  at  Tangier,"  I 
suggested,  mildly. 

44  Doubtless,"  said  Foster.  44  From 
the  consul's  brief  remarks,  that  night 
he  dined  on  board,  I  gathered  that  he 
had  known  several.  He  was  a  dis- 
creet man,  the  consul,  and  a  gentle 
man,  but  he  was  hardly  used  to  our 
particular  Yquem-sur-Saluces.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  consul  if  he  and  Anding 
meet  on  shore — say  at  the  English — 
and  Anding  sees  him  first." 

44  It  was  a  pretty  story,  that  about 
the  purple  hour,"  I  observed,  reflec- 
tively. 44  Lady  Bertha  sat  and  took 
it  all  in,  especially  when  it  came  to 
the  part  about  the  changeable  silk 
underskirt.  Do  houris  really  wear  silk 
underskirts,  and  can  they  be  changed? 
Lady  Bertha  said —  What  are  you 
staring  at?" 

44 1  say,  Sibley,"  said  Foster,  and 
his  tone  was  somewhat  constrained, 
44  who  would  have  thought  we  should 
have  met  those  people?  That's 
Smythe  and  his  wife — Billy  Durfee's 
old  girl — Marjorie  Lightfoot  that  was. 
Let's  go  over." 

We  went  over  and  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smythe,  who  looked 
duly  hymeneal.  They  explained,  at 
some  length,  why  they  were  there  in 
that  month,  and  then  we  explained 
why  we  were  there,  and  that  they 
were  keeping  the  hotel  open  just  for 
us,  and  many  similar  things.  Also, 
that  Lady  Bertha  and  Lady  Mary  had 
lost  heavily  the  night  before,  and  had 
therefore  repaired  to  the  Casino 
promptly  at  eleven  that  morning, 
when  it  opened,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  getting  it  all  back,  with  dam- 
ages for  its  detention,  and  costs. 

44  That  was  ver}-  early  for  Lady 
Bertha  and  Lady  Mary,"  said  Mrs. 
Smythe,  with  a  Kttle  sigh.  44  They 
must  have  gone  without  the  first 
breakfast." 

4  4  Oh,  "  said  Foster,  4  4  they  breakfast 
à  l'Américaine  all  the  time.  Beef- 
steak and  fried  potatoes  and  things. 
And  grape  fruit,  with  or  without.  " 
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"  I  suppose  dear  Lady  Bertha  is 
very  unapproachable  when  she  loses," 
said  Mrs.  Smythe,  sweetly.  (Smythe 
is  not  a  baronet,  though  I  think  he  has 
hopes.) 

44  Never,"  I  protested  with  warmth. 
"She  is  never  unapproachable — ex- 
cept, perhaps,  when  she  is  in  the  olive 
brocade  that  she  wore  at  the  Andings' 
pink  tea,  and  then  only  for  physical 
reasons.  She  seems  rather  in  a  good 
humor  when  she  loses,  and  can  drink 
ever  so  much  more  grape  fruit." 

44  Really?"  said  Mrs.  Smythe.  "  But 
then  some  women  are  wonderful, 
don't  you  think,  when  it  comes  to  hid- 
ing disappointment?" 

I  suppressed  a  struggling  smile. 

44  Yes,"  I  said,  vaguely. 

Mrs.  Smythe  flushed. 

"I  broke  it  off  myself,"  said  she, 
irrelevantly. 

I  bowed.  "  I  only  said  4yes,'"  I 
pleaded. 

44  You  seemed  to  be  in  doubt,"  she 
said. 

44 1  remember  the  circumstances 
very  well,"  I  said,  reassuringly. 

Smythe  got  up  and  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  and  his  eyes  dilated 
madly. 

44 For  the  greater  glory  of  God," 
said  Smythe,  4<will  you  look  at  Billy 
Durfee  coming  up  the  walk?  Talk 
about  meeting  other  Americans  in  the 
Louvre!     What  is  he  doing  here?" 

Billy  came  up  to  us  like  a  tame  ani- 
mal, with  a  somewhat  sheepish  smile. 
No  one  will  ever  accuse  Billy  of  being 
Spring  lamb.  He  shook  hands  all 
around  and  subsided  into  a  wicker 
chair.  He  had  spent  the  night  in 
Nice,  and  looked  singularly  effete. 

Foster  burst  into  a  jolly  laugh  that 
it  was  good  to  hear. 

44  This  is  the  best  thing  that  has 
happened  since  we  left  New  York," 
he  said.  44Or  rather,"  he  added, 
truthfully,  4t  since  it  was  discovered 
that  Oliver  had  not,  as  was  at 
first  reported,  forgotten  to  lay  in  any 
oysters." 

44 Under  the  circumstances,"  I  ven- 
tured to  remark,  "I  feel  that  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  addressing  Mrs. 
Smythe  as  the  presiding  lady  of  this 


meeting,   and    demanding  what    she 
will  have  in  hers.  " 

Mrs.  Stnythe  thought  she  would 
have  a  lemonade,  American  style. 

4  4  It  would  be  easier  to  obtain  a 
pyramid  or  an  obelisk  or  a  slice  of 
cold  unicorn  in  the  hostelry,"  I  sug- 
gested. 44  Still,  we  can  try.  Al- 
phonse !  A  lemonade  for  the  lady  ;  a 
lemon  squash,  that  is.  Perfectly,  as 
you  say.  And  a  hot  Medford  rum  for 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  come,  and 
Scotch  for  the  rest  of  us.  The  rum 
must  be  very  hot,  Alphonse." 

44 1  am  more  than  delighted  to 
observe,"  said  Foster,  deliberately, 
44  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Smythe 
has  cut  him  out,  our  friend  Durfee 
looks  fat." 

44  Oh,"  said  Billy,  with  composure, 
44  it  was  naturally  something  of  a 
blow.  But  by  this  time  I  am  able  to 
sit  up  and  take  a  little  nourishment. 
And  Smythe  is  a  better  man."  He 
bowed,  good-naturedly,  to  Smythe's 
wife. 

Smythe  nervously  threw  away  his 
cigar. 

44  Thank  you,  old  chap,"  said 
Smythe.  44  If  I  only  thought  that  you 
really  didn't  mind — "  and  he  glanced, 
half-apologetically,  at  his  wife. 

44 1  know  Mr.  Durfee  doesn't  mind," 
said  she,  quietly. 

Billy  abstractedly  removed  a  cigar- 
ette from  my  case,  which  lay  on  the 
wicker  table,  and  lit  it. 

44  Of  course,  it  was  a  great  blow,' 
said  Billy.  4  4  Any  fellow  would  feel 
that.  But  I've  tried  to  be  sensible 
about  it,  and  not  mope.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  you  two  are  better  suited. 
The  other  way  might  have  been  a 
mistake.  Besides  which,"  he  said,  as 
a  sort  of  afterthought,  44 1  am  in  love 
again.  " 

44  Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Smythe. 

44  Then  it's  all  right,"  said  Smythe, 
much  relieved.  44 1  was  ashamed  of  it 
before,  but  now  I'm  free  to  tell  you. 
That  was  a  mistake  of  yours  that  night 
at  the  supper,  and  you  never  gave  me 
any  chance  to  correct  it.  It  was  all 
a  mistake  from  beginning  to  end." 

Foster  and  I  began  to  feel  de  trop. 

44  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Billy 
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Durfee,  slowly.  * 'About  the  number? 
Wasn't  it  1219  River?" 

Mrs.  Smythe 's  lip  curled  with  high 
disdain. 

44 Yes,"  said  she.  "It  was  12 19 
River,  Billy.     But  I  was  not  the  girl. " 

This  was  becoming  dramatic. 

44  You  see,"  said  Smythe,  a  little 
lamely,  "there  was  another  girl — 
Grace  Burford." 

44  Oh,"  said  Billy,  44  there  was  Grace 
Burford.     Of  course.  " 

44  Whom  I  was  visiting,"  said  Mrs. 
Smythe.  44  And  she  was  also  engaged. 
And  Grace  is  a  frightful  flirt — every- 
one says  so.  " 

44  Precisely  so,"  said  Billy  Durfee. 

Foster  twitched  nervously. 

44 1  say,  you  people," said  he,  44  why 
don't  we  all  go  down  to  the  Casino? 
If  we  stay  here  with  Sibley  we'll  only 
drink  all  afternoon,  and  we'll  feel  very 
unfit.  And  we'll  get  to  look  like 
Sibley." 

But  Smythe  leaned  forward  anx- 
iously, looking  at  Billy  Durfee. 

44 1  say,  old  chap,  you  don't  mind, 
do  you — not  now?"  said  Smythe;  and 
he  really  meant  it. 

4  4  No,  "  said  Billy,  slowly.  4  4 1  think 
possibly  it  is  all  for  the  best,"  and, 
quite  absent-mindedly,  he  took  an- 
other cigarette. 

44 1  was  sure  you'd  feel  that  way," 
said  Smythe.  44And  you  know  it 
wasn't  anybody's  fault — it  wasn't, 
really." 

44  It's  the  oddest  thing  I  ever  heard,  " 
said  Foster. 

Here  Alphonse  brought  the  nectar, 
with  cups  and  goodly  glasses  and 
much  extra  lemon. 

44  While  we're  on  the  subject  of  old 
affairs,"  said  Mrs.  Smythe,  tentatively 
(she  is  almost  as  much  of  a  Stoic  as 
Billy) — 44  what  was  your  former  flame, 
Mrs.  Charles  Perkins,  doing  in  Nice, 
gentle  husband?  Do  you  remember 
we  saw  her  at  the  Anglais?  How  she 
has  gained!" 

44  People  say, "said  Foster,  thought- 
fully, 44that  she  has  gained  four,  or 
maybe  five,  millions." 

44  That  is  all  men  think  of,  nowa- 
days— money,"  sighed  Mrs.  Smythe. 

"Did  you  see  Mrs.   Perkins  when 


you  were  in  Nice?"  I  asked  of  Billy, 
44  or  don't  you  know  her?" 

Billy  reluctantly  shied  the  second 
cigarette  in  the  direction  of  the  placid 
Mediterranean. 

44  Sometimes  I  think  yes,  sometimes 
no,"  he  said,  a  little  sheepishly.  "I 
suppose,  of  course,  you  mean  my 
wife.  My  wife  was  Mrs.  Charles 
Perkins.     I've  just  left  her  in  Nice." 

A  dreadful  pause. 

44  Perhaps  you  haven't  any  of  you 
heard,"  pursued  Billy.  "You  know 
she's  been  traveling  in  the  Far  East, 
and  so  have  I.  We  were  married  in 
Singapore  a  month  ago,  and  a  good 
many  people  don't  know." 

44 1  fancy  that  is  likely,"  said  I. 

44  It  is  quite  a  surprise."  said  Mrs. 
Smythe.  "  It  must  have  been  a  long 
engagement.  " 

44  Awfully  short,"  said  Billy,  and 
his  tone  was  very  matter-of-fact. 
44  Let's  see.  When  was  that  fatal 
supper  of  mine  at  the  Arlington, 
where  you  fellows  were  all  so  cheer- 
ful? I  remember.  I  cried  for  a  week 
at  Foster's  story.    Wasn't  it  in  April?" 

44  The  third,"  said  I. 

44 1  thought,"  said  Billy,  "that  it 
was  about  the  third." 

44  And  the  engagement?"  said 
Smythe;  and  he  gripped  the  arms 
of  his  chair. 

4 4  I'm  not  sure,  "  said  Billy.  4 4  But  I 
think  she  must  have  said  *  yes  '  about 
the  end  of  March.  Possibly  the  end 
of  February;  but  I'm  almost  sure  it 
was  March.  Please  ask  him  in  his 
own  lingo  if  he  has  a  Henry  Clay 
about  the  premises  ;  I  never  can  talk 
to  these  Provencals.  " 

Smythe  leaned  back  unsteadily. 

44  Bring  some  cigares  de  Havane" 
he  said,  slowly,  to  Alphonse — "some 
Henri  Clay.  Also  bring,  for  me, 
some  cigarettes.  And — and  a  new  hot 
Medford  rum,  with  plenty  of  nutmeg.  " 

44  She's  a  good-looking  woman," 
said  Foster,  cautiously.  "  A  good- 
looking  woman — with  fourteen  mill- 
ions. Billy,  you  did  well!"  Billy 
was  looking  at  Smythe  with  mild  in- 
quiry in  his  eye. 

"I  say,  old  chap — you  don't  mind, 
do  you — not  now?"  said  Billy  Durfee. 
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HE   HAD   GROWN   OLD   IN   BOOKS 


By  Prince  Vladimir  Vaniatsky 


HE  had,  as  Horace  says,  grown 
old  in  books.  In  his  eyes 
lay  the  contents  of  countless 
volumes  and  the  dust  of  ancient 
tomes  seemed  always  on  his  clothes. 
They  were  to  him,  these  books,  his 
very  life,  for  he  had  passed  it  in  their 
company. 

When  first  they  knew  him  he  walked 
upright,  with  broad  shoulders  and  a 
firm  step.  Then  his  eyes  shone  with 
the  strength  and  life  of  youth  and  his 
lips  parted  often  in  laughter.  But 
not  so  now!  His  golden  youth  lay 
locked  in  the  alcoves  of  many  libraries 
in  many  lands.  Here,  in  Paris,  at 
the  Bibliothèque  Nationale,  were  six 
years,  the  six  years  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-one.  The  librarians  did  not 
know  that  six  years  of  the  student's 
life  were  locked  up  there  with  the 
priceless  volumes.  But  they  were, 
nevertheless. 

His  name  was  known  everywhere 
as  a  student  of  great  attainments.  He 
was  an  Academician.  Sometimes  he 
wrote  verse,  wherein  there  was  lack- 
ing the  vibrant  note  of  youth,  though 
it  was  beautiful  and  its  metre  was  as 
smooth  as  that  of  a  master. 

In  his  home  the  walls  were  covered 
with  old  engravings,  portraits  of  per- 
sons long  dead.  Dust  lay  thick  on 
the  grand  Erard,  though  now  and 
then  a  great  master  would  come  and 
play  for  the  student  for  friendship's 
sake. 

His  wines  were  old  and  rare,  but 
with  them  he  ate  the  simplest  of  f  ood-^ 
a  crust  of  bread,  a  bit  of  fish  or  a  sim- 
ple cutlet.  These  rich  wines  consti- 
tuted the  one  sybaritic  note  in  an 
esthetic  life  ;  in  their  mellow  depths 
lay  the  sunlight  and  life  of  years  gone 


by.  Strange,  was  it  not,  that  as  he 
sipped  these  rare  vintages  no  regret 
came  to  him  for  his  sweet,  fresh 
youth,  which  had  been  wasted  with 
the  dead  inhabitants  of  books?  Youth- 
hood,  the  time  of  kisses  and  trystings, 
of  the  card-table  and  the  race-track  ! 
He  had  never  known  its  pleasures. 
His  kisses  lay  upon  the  mouths  of 
dead  lovers,  his  gamings  were  those 
of  long-forgotten  beaux  and  nobles, 
and  his  horses  were  those  of  which 
historians  told. 

But  his  joyless,  youthless  life  had 
also  a  recompense,  for  he  had  never 
known  the  misery  of  finding  a  loved 
one  faithless,  or  himself  penniless  at 
the  side  of  the  card-table  or  in  the 
paddock. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said  to  himself 
one  night,  as  the  old  Burgundy 
trickled  down  his  throat,  "  to-morrow 
I  will  commence  work  upon  that 
charming  chante-fable  in  the  Elzevir.  " 
The  glass  that  held  the  Burgundy 
was  fragile  crystal,  and  the  rich,  red 
heart  of  the  wine  glowed  in  the  light 
from  the  candles  upon  the  table.  The 
student  held  it  slantingly  so  that  he 
could  enjoy  the  play  of  the  color 
against  the  white  of  the  table  linen. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  rejoicingly,  "when 
I  am  dead  I  shall  not  be  forgotten, 
for  the  world  will  caress  those  vol- 
umes that  bear  my  name,  and  say, 
'  Yes,  he  was  truly  great,  for  he  lived 
only  that  his  fellow-men  might  become 
wise  without  devoting  their  whole 
lives  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  '  " 

This  man  had  never  loved  anything 
save  his  books.  Left  an  orphan  to 
the  care  of  a  bookworm  uncle,  he  had 
inherited  his  tastes.  There  had  never 
been  a  woman  whose  smile  was  for 
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him.  And  think,  I  pray  you,  of  what 
life  is  worth  without  woman's  smiles  ! 

His  hair  was  still  black,  though 
many  threads  of  white  showed  in  the 
heavy  masses  that  were  thrown  back 
from  the  marble  of  his  forehead.  His 
brow  was  broad  and  lofty,  the  brow 
of  the  student  and  thinker;  his  nose 
slender  and  sensitive,  delicately 
arched  like  the  profile  of  an  old  me- 
dallion; his  lips  calm  and  straight, 
and  his  chin  firm  and  well  modeled. 

On  the  morrow  he  wended  his  way 
to  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale,  where 
once  more  he  was  at  work,  In  his 
little  alcove  he  pored  over  the  charm- 
ing little  chante-fable  that  he  was  do- 
ing into  another  tongue,  so  that  people 
across  seas  might  read  and  be  glad  of 
the  poetry  of  ages  gone. 

But  as  he  came  to  leave  that  night 
a  strange  thing  happened.  A  woman, 
young,  slender  and  sensuous  in  ap- 
pearance, fell  on  the  sidewalk  at  his 
feet.  He,  the  student,  raised  her  to 
her  feet,  and,  calling  a  cab,  asked  her 
where  her  home  was,  that  he  might 
take  her  there.  She  gave  him  an  ad- 
dress in  a  street  of  Paris  of  which  he 
had  never  heard,  for  it  was  in  the  new 
city,  not  in  the  old  Faubourg  where 
he  lived,  and  where,  two  hundred 
years  gone,  his  ancestors  had  lived  in 
the  same  big  hôtel,  with  the  coat-of- 
arms  carved  in  stone  over  its  doorway. 

He  helped  her  out  of  the  jiac re  with 
ease  and  chivalry,  for  her  ankle  was 
sprained.  He  was  so  easy,  so  grace- 
ful, that  one  might  have  thought  he 
had  been  used  to  acts  of  gallantry  all 
his  life.  But  then  it  was  in  the  blood, 
for  his  father,  and  his  father's  father, 
and  so  on  back  for  generations,  had 
been  courtiers  and  gallants. 

44  Oh,  monsieur,"  she  said,  when  he 
had  carried  her  to  a  divan  in  her  salon 
and  had  sent  a  servant  after  a  doctor, 
44  you  do  not  know  how  grateful  I  am, 
and  how  my  husband  will  thank  you. 
May  I  not  ask  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted ?" 

44 1  am  Othon  de  Rougehomme,"  he 
answered. 

4  4  And  I  am  Marguerite  de  Larnly .  " 

She  remembered  in  an  instant  that 
he  was  a  Comte  de  Rougehomme,  and 


a  great  littérateur,  whom  no  hostess 
had  ever  been  able  to  induce  to  play 
the  lion  in  a  salon.  He  remembered 
of  reading,  some  two  years  past,  of 
the  wedding  of  a  German  countess 
and  beauty  to  the  Duc  de  Larnly,  of  one 
of  the  " upstart  Bonaparte  houses." 
He,  of  the  de  Rougehommes,  who 
had  been  nobles  of  France  back  in  the 
golden  days  of  chivalry,  looked  down 
upon  these  new  titles  with  such  con- 
tempt that  he  never  used  his  own 
title,  calling  himself  simply  "M.  de 
Rougehomme." 

And,  when  the  doctor  came,  he 
bowed  and  left  her. 

Then  that  night,  when  he  sat  sip- 
ping his  wine,  he  thought  of  her. 
Forgotten  were  the  books  that  were 
to  make  his  name  famous  to  coming 
generations,  and  forgotten  was  that 
dead  world  in  which  he  had  lived  so 
long.  But  to-night,  oh,  the  joyful 
anguish  when  he  saw  that  the  red  of 
the  wine  was  as  the  red  of  her  lips, 
and  the  darker  tones  where  the  light 
fell  not  were  as  the  brown  of  her  hair 
and  glorious  eyes. 

His  old  housekeeper,  who  was  old 
when  he  was  young,  wondered  why 
he  sat  so  long  at  table  and  drank  so 
many  glasses  of  that  rare  Burgundy, 
so  rare  that  it  has  been  years  since  a 
bottle  of  it  was  in  the  markets,  so  rare 
that  it  passes  as  an  invaluable  gift  be- 
tween sovereigns. 

She  would  have  been  a  bride,  so  he 
decided,  worthy  of  one  of  those  hand- 
some gallants  who  had  been  his  fore- 
fathers. She  could  have  swept  down 
the  salon  of  the  old  château  with  all 
the  grace  of  queenly  womanhood. 

Strange  that  as  he  tasted  the  wine 
he  thought  it  must  be  flavored  like 
her  lips. 

The  hours  went  by,  and  still  he  sat 
there,  sipping,  sipping,  ever  so  deli- 
cately, the  life-giving  grape-blood. 

Then  at  last,  not  that  he  was 
wearied  of  thinking  of  her,  but  be- 
cause he  was  body-tired,  he  went  up 
the  stairs  to  his  bedroom. 

His  brow  rested  on  his  pillow  and 
his  eyes  were  closed. 

She  came  to  him,  light  and  grace- 
ful,  with    arms  whose    skin  was  like 
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satin,  and  with  eyes  in  which  hung 
burning  love-lamps. 

They  were  in  a  grove  of  ilex,  dark, 
mournful,  green,  and  the  white  of 
broken  marble  columns  gleamed  from 
the  earth.  The  green  formed  a  won- 
derful background  for  the  beauty  of 
her  body.  Her  hair  fell  in  rich  masses 
of  brown  about  her. 

He  who  had  grown  old  in  books 
became  young  in  love.  The  count- 
less volumes  that  lay  in  his  eyes  fell 
away,  and  his  face  became  bright 
with  the  strength  of  passion  and  pur- 
pose. His  shoulders,  long  stooped, 
grew  erect,  and  his  lips  parted  in 
laughter. 

Back  from  many  libraries  in  many 
distant  lands  hurried  the  lost  years  of 
his  youth.  Verse,  light  and  graceful 
with  the  charming  note  of  young  life 
in  it,  flitted  through  his  brain. 

"Oh,  my  desire!"  he  cried,  "why 
have  you  come  here  thus  to  taunt  me, 
you  who  are  wedded  to  another?" 


And  she  answered  him  : 

"Oh,  my  desire!"  And  then  she 
sighed.  "I  come  not  here  to  taunt 
you,  but,  instead,  to  link  my  soul  with 
yours.  Across  the  fields  of  life  we 
cannot  walk  together,  but  here,  in 
this  fair,  far  country,  we  may  go 
hand  in  hand,  strewing  roses  in  our 
path  and  joining  our  lips  in  kisses 
sweeter  than  all  wine." 

Then  he  held  out  his  arms  to  her 
and  she  leaned  to  his  embrace,  and 
he  found  her  lips  were  a  sweeter  nec- 
tar than  his  rare  Burgundy. 

And  so  it  was,  night  after  night, 
always  meeting  and  abiding  with  her 
in  a  companionship  sweet  in  the 
strength  of  unreality.  In  lands  of 
Summer  they  always  lived,  so  that 
poppy  blossoms  and  rosebuds  might 
deck  their  garments  and  be  entwined 
in  their  hair. 

Then,  after  a  while,  men  came 
and  took  him  away,  saying  he  was 
mad. 


THE    WAITING    OF    CIRCE 

T^HE  up-hill  years  drag  by  me;  I  must  wait 
-^      Until  Ulysses  comes,  light  of  my  eyes, 

Comes  through  the  Eastern  gate,  more  great  than  wise, 
Then  passes  through  the  West,  more  wise  than  great. 

Alexander  Jessup. 


-   NOT    IMPORTANT    IF   TRUE 

MURIEL — Your  brother  proposed  to  me  during  the  service  in  church  last 
Sunday. 
Zoe — You  mustn't  mind  him.     He  often  talks  in  his  sleep. 


^e 


A    HEART  that  has  been  often  tendered  is  likely  to  be  tough. 
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THE   ORIGINAL   SUMMER    GIRL 

AFTER  much  biologic  research, 
From  evidence  strong,  I  believe 
That  I  have  found  out, 
Beyond  shadow  of  doubt, 
That  the  first  Summer  Girl  was  Eve. 

She  had  unconventional  ways, 
She  lived  out-of-doors,  and  all  that; 

She  was  tanned  by  the  sun 

Until  brown  as  a  bun, 
For  she  roamed  'round  without  any  hat. 

To  a  small  garden-party  she  went, 
Where  the  men  were  exceedingly  few; 

But  she  captured  a  mate 

And  settled  her  fate, 
As  often  these  Summer  Girls  do. 

Now,  my  statement,  of  course,  I  have  proved, 
But  as  evidence  that  isn't  all  ; 
A  Summer  Girl  she 
Is  conceded  to  be 
Because  she  stayed  there  till  the  Fall. 

Carolyn   Wells. 


NO   WONDER 

MRS.  GRIMM  (musingly) — The  very  stars  are  said  to  be  set  to  harmony, 
and  march  to  music  as  they  revolve  on  their  orbits. 
Mr.  Grimm  (sourly) — Well,  if  it  is  the  kind  of  music  that  accompanies  the 
average  parade,  no  wonder  we  hear  so  much  about  shooting  stars.    They 
ought  to  be  shot  ! 


A   WAY   TO   THE    DESIRED    RESULT 

44  1\I  O»  sir>  I  cannot  permit  any  man  who  drinks  to  be  attentive  to  my 
-^      daughter." 
"  Then  why  not  let  me  marry  her?" 
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By  Vance  Thompson 


CLAUDIA  drew  the  curtains  and 
looked  out.  There  was  a  wel- 
ter of  damp  snow  in  the  air, 
but  she  recognized  the  outlines  of  the 
buildings,  the  familiar  church-spire  of 
Auteuil,  the  dim  line  of  the  Meudon 
Hills  and  the  dark,  spidery  network  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower.  Far  down  in  the 
street  the  lamps  were  quivering  points 
of  ochre. 

The  wind  and  the  snow  and  the 
darkness  made  the  night  intolerably 
dreary.  She  closed  the  curtains  and 
went  back  to  her  chair  by  the  fire. 
Her  little  Pomeranian  dog  came  out 
and  nipped  at  her  dress  ;  she  pushed 
him  away.  She  was  bored  ;  but  then 
she  was  always  bored;  for  five  years 
her  life  had  swung  between  the  poles 
of  need  and  boredom  ;  so  she  yawned 
a  little  and  stared  at  the  cedarwood 
fire  that  snapped  and  sparkled  in  the 
bronze  grate. 

It  was  a  handsome  room,  all  white 
and  gold,  with  dainty,  gilded  furniture 
in  the  style  of  Louis  Quinze;  there 
were  whitish  rugs  on  the  floor,  and  the 
electric  bulbs  scattered  a  milky  light. 
On  the  walls  were  pictures  by  Cazin — 
misty  and  gray  ;  a  nude  girl  sprawl- 
ing greenly  on  the  grass,  by  Henner, 
and  a  canvas  of  Monet,  across  which 
a  file  of  lean  purplish  trees  marched 
— pictures  worth  ephemeral  kisses  or 
a  king's  ransom.  And  in  the  corners, 
on  pillars  and  bookcases  and  cabinets, 
dazzling  white  marble  made  a  high 
light.  There  was  a  head  of  Rodin, 
there  were  satyrs,  there  were  many 
busts — one  of  them  that  of  a  fat  Par- 
isian prince,  his  face  deformed  with 
evil  thoughts  and  overfeeding — and 
all  of  them  were  signed,  in  deep  let- 
ters, "Claudia  Faber." 


Some  people  were  to  sup  with  her 
that  night — men  and  women.  Claudia 
anticipated  no  great  pleasure.  It  was 
such  an  often-turned  page  of  her  life. 
She  knew  them  all — knew  everything 
they  would  say — this  faded  gossip  of 
the  third-rate  salons,  of  the  studios 
and  theatres  and  foreign  "colonies" 
in  Paris.  She  had  known  it  five  years. 
She  could  look  back  upon  it  all  calmly, 
with  cold  scorn  and  self-contempt. 
Down  the  vista  of  years  she  saw  th<e 
home  from  which  she  had  come  in 
that  far-away  city  on  the  Hudson — 
the  quiet,  old-fashioned  rooms — her 
mother  reading  by  the  window,  her 
father  arguing  noisy  politics  with  his 
friends  on  the  porch — and  herself, 
weaving  dreams  of  which  she  was  the 
splendid  heroine,  dreams  of  artistic 
conquest.  Yes,  she  was  to  be  the 
woman  who  did  things  in  the  world. 
Then  Paris — the  dull  routine  of  Ju- 
lien's,  the  round  of  the  studios,  the 
hard  technical  work,  the  failure  and 
the  new  endeavor.  It  was  Dubois 
who  said  to  her  once,  with  studio  fa- 
miliarity: "My  dear,  the  reason 
women  artists  fail  is  because  they  are 
never  original.  " 

And  she  thought  of  this  remark  for 
many  days  and  determined  to  be 
original.  She  had  drawn  and  painted 
and  modeled;  she  had  played  the 
piano — she  could  sing.  She  looked 
over  the  field  of  art  and  letters.  An 
exact  translation  of  her  thought  would 
have  been:  "  In  order  to  be  original, 
whom  must  I  imitate?"  She  decided 
upon  Rodin — this  great,  strong,  storm  - 
ful  genius  who  has  made  sculpture 
almost  as  brutal  as  a  page  of  Zola. 
She  modeled  strange  phantasies  in 
clay.     She  tried — ah,  there  were  years 
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of  desperate,  pitiful  endeavor,  sad,  he- 
roic years.  And  in  the  little  city  on 
the  Hudson  the  newspapers  printed 
columns  about  her  success — the  irony 
of  it! — and  from  the  far-away  home 
came  letters  of  praise  and  encourage- 
ment. And  one  morning,  when  she 
looked  in  her  mirror,  she  saw  tired 
eyes  and  a  whitening  face. 

Even  as  she  had  looked  into  her 
mirror,  she  looked  into  her  self.  She 
saw  that  she  had  misread  her  life — 
that  she  had  mismade  it.  There,  in 
her  great,  grim  studio  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  there  came  to  her  a  knowl- 
edge that  a  woman's  life  is  not  a  simple 
thing,  that  it  cannot  pivot  itself  upon 
art,  that  it  is  strangely  complicated 
with  needs  and  desires.  She  read  the 
fact  in  her  mirror  and  in  her  heart. 
The  attrition  of  the  years,  the  attrition 
of  failure,  had  worn  down  her  old  high 
courage — courage  of  the  woman  to 
whom  Art  comes  as  some  shining 
St.  George,  the  deliverer.  She  knew 
at  last  that  St.  George,  for  all  his 
silver  mail,  was  but  a  man  ;  and  she 
locked  the  door  of  her  studio  behind 
her.  She  went  away — as  one  goes 
from  the  sordid  Bohemia  of  Henri 
Murger  to  that  bright,  tragic  Bohemia 
by  the  sea-shore,  where  Prince  Flori- 
zel  idles  as  in  Shakespeare's  idyl. 

Then  she  wrote  home  no  more. 

Some  people  were  to  sup  with  her 
that  night.  A  gilt  clock  tinkled  the 
hour  of  eleven.  She  stood  up,  with 
the  air  of  a  bored  goddess,  for  she 
was  beautiful,  this  woman.  She  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  with  cold,  clear, 
steady  gray  eyes  and  great  masses  of 
brown  hair.  The  face  was  white  and 
almost  regular,  except  for  the  fulness 
of  the  lips  and  the  square-hewn  look 
of  the  chin.  She  was  tall  and  slight. 
From  shoulder  to  ankle  her  body  made 
that  almost  imperceptible  curve  of 
the  typical  American  woman.  She 
wore  a  creamy,  whitish  gown,  all 
lace,  that  rippled  about  her  and  made 
her  gracious  and  vague,  a  thing  of 
soft,  changing  outlines.  White  lace 
and  pearls — they  softened  her  into  a 
lyric  beauty. 

With  a  swift  step  that  set  all  the 


harmonies  of  her  gown  quivering  she 
crossed  the  room  to  an  alcove  which 
served  as  music-room.  For  a  moment 
she  drew  ill-tempered  discords  from 
the  piano — still  standing  and  trailing 
her  left  hand  over  the  keys. 

There  came  a  little  ripple  of  noise 
from  the  electric  bell  in  the  hall. 
Claudia  sank  down  in  a  low  chair 
and  draped  her  skirt  in  carefully  neg- 
ligent folds.  When  the  Prince  en- 
tered she  looked  up  with  a  smile.  It 
was  the  smile  of  the  actress  adjusting 
herself  to  her  rôle. 

Prince  Henry  was  in  evening  dress, 
a  spray  of  white  lilies  in  his  button- 
hole. He  was  as  fat,  amiable  and 
wicked  as  any  prince  of  his  ancient 
house. 

"  Ah,  little  democrat,"  he  said,  and 
touched  Claudia's  hair  with  puffy, 
caressing  fingers. 

"We  can't  all  have  divine  rights," 
said  Claudia,  with  a  little  laugh. 

"Woman's  divine  right  is  to  be 
beautiful, "said  the  Prince. 

He  sauntered  about  the  room, 
smoking  a  cigarette.  Now  and  then 
he  stopped  and  patted  her  cheek, 
caressing  her  as  though  she  were  a 
pet  dog. 

Claudia  rose  to  receive  her  guests — 
a  strange  horde  of  dukes  and  dancers, 
counts  and  players,  rastuoqoiûres  from 
the  South  American  republics,  black 
diplomats  from  Hayti,  Bréval  from 
the  Opéra  and  Nina  Pack  from  the 
Opéra  Comique,  Parisians  notorious 
for  their  duels  or  their  automobiles, 
their  vices  or  their  virtues,  declassed 
Russians  and  Americans,  rogues  and 
royalties,  old  names  and  new  money, 
jockeys  and  journalists — the  drift- 
wood of  midnight  Paris.  They  wan- 
dered through  the  white-and-gold 
rooms,  shrilly  joyous.  Claudia  did 
not  know  all  of  them.  Some  were 
friends  of  the  Prince,  and  his  friends 
brought  their  friends — it  was  almost 
an  endless  progression.  She  found 
herself  next  to  a  small  and  dapper 
little  man  with  a  dark  mustache  and 
cynical  eyes. 

"You  do  not  know  me,"  he  said. 
"  M.  de  Rhion  brought  me." 

"Ah,      the     Count      Teuf-Teuf" 
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Claudia  replied.  "  Did  he  bring  you 
in  an  automobile?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  dapper  man,  with  a 
laugh.  Then  he  added:  "  My  name  is 
L'Héritier." 

"You  are  the  man  from  Africa," 
she  cried,  wonderingly.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  this  smiling,  graceful 
dandy  should  have  been  the  hero  of 
that  headlong  rush  though  black,  un- 
explored regions  toward  the  Tchad. 

L'Héritier  bowed,  smiling. 

"And  the  other  one?"  asked 
Claudia — "  the  man  who  escaped  from 
the  Rabah?" 

"  He  is  there — do  you  see? — by  the 
bookcase  in  the  corner.  Shall  I 
bring  him  to  you?" 

44  Yes,"  she  said,  "you  know  we 
are  compatriots." 

Before  she  spoke  she  had  seen  him. 
He  was  standing  a  little  apart,  looking 
on  with  an  air  of  quiet  curiosity.  He 
was  dressed,  like  everyone  else,  in  the 
livery  of  evening,  and  yet  he  did  not 
seem  quite  like  anyone  else.  As  he 
approached  Claudia  noticed  what  a  fine 
animal  he  was — broad-shouldered, 
deep  in  the  chest,  towering  a  foot 
above  little  L'Héritier.  He  looked  at 
her  gravely  and  bowed.  When  their 
eyes  met  Claudia  had  the  impression 
that  he  was  speaking  to  her.  She 
stammered  a  little  and  said,  "What?" 
Then  her  confusion  passed.  She 
smiled  up  at  him  with  a  face  as  bright 
and  cold  as  a  diamond.  The  man  sat 
down  beside  her. 

"  You  must  tell  me  all  about  Africa, 
Captain  Pearce,"  she  said,  "and  all 
your  adventures." 

"  You  would  find  it  very  dull,"  he 
said;  "it  was  a  stupid  business — 
hunting  food,  bullying  the  blacks  and 
listening  to  L'Heritier's  verses." 

"  But  you  were  a  prisoner,  "Claudia 
said.  She  leaned  toward  him  in  a 
pretty,  urgent  way,  and  the  move- 
ment disengaged  a  mist  of  heady 
perfume.  Pearce  drew  away  a  little  ; 
the  odor  disturbed  him. 

"  Yes,  I  was  a  prisoner  and  all  that, 
but  I  got  away,"  he  said.  "  You  must 
ask  L'Héritier  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  mission,  you 
know.     I  was  only  a  sort  of  volunteer. 


I  failed  to  get  down  to  Cuba  for  the 
war,  and  this  seemed  the  next  best 
thing." 

"You  and  M.  L'Héritier  are  great 
friends?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  replied. 
"We  got  to  know  each  other  pretty 
well — one  does  out  there,  you  know. 
I  like  that  bust  over  there,  "he  added, 
abruptly.     "  It  is  the  Prince,  isn't  it?" 

Claudia  nodded. 

"  It's  a  success,"  Pearce  went  on. 

For  a  moment  Claudia  did  not 
speak.  A  sort  of  gray  weariness  came 
over  her  face,  and  he  thought  she  was 
older  than  he  had  fancied.  At  last 
she  said:  "Success?  That  is  some- 
thing that  only  men  can  know. 
Women  were  not  made  for  it.  We 
try  for  it.  We  fight  harder  than  men. 
And  always  we  fail.  Always  we  fail 
as  artists.  It  is  only  when  we  are 
content  to  be  women,  and  nothing 
more,  that  we  succeed." 

"  Surely  you,  of  all  women,  should 
not  say  that,"  Pearce  said,  gently; 
"  you've  done  so  much  and  done  it  so 
well.  I  remember  that  group  of 
yours  in  the  Salon  years  ago — the 
woman  kneeling,  and  the  child.  I've 
often  thought  of  it.  Out  in  Africa 
there  I  used  to  think  of  it.  That  is 
the  reason  I  came  to-night.  I  wanted 
to  meet  you — to  see  you.  " 

*  *  To  see  me — yes.  Like  you,  I 
am  a  celebrity,"  she  said,  harshly; 
"but  it's  not  for  what  I've  done — it's 
for  what  I  am.  " 

"You've  given  up  your  work?" 
Pearce  asked. 

"My  last  masterpiece,"  Claudia 
said,  with  grim  self -mockery,  "was 
the  Prince's  bust — the  one  you  like." 

"It  is  interesting,"  the  man  said. 
He  was  disturbed  and  a  trifle  angry. 
He  had  come  this  night  to  see  Claudia, 
as  he  might  have  gone  to  Maxim's 
or  the  Folies  Bergère,  or  any  other 
"  sight  "  of  Paris.  He  had  wanted  to 
see  this  woman  who  lit  up  midnight 
Paris  like  a  torch.  And  now  he  was 
angry  with  himself  and  with  her  ;  he 
thought  that  had  she  not  been  an 
American — of  his  own  race  and  blood 
— he  should  not  have  cared  much.  As 
it  was,  the  thing  hurt  him.     He  was 
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anxious  to  get  away — to  get  out  into 
the  clean  Winter  air — and  walk  it  off, 
but  when  the  Prince  strolled  up  to 
them  he  kept  his  place. 

"  I  was  a  bit  of  an  explorer  myself,  " 
the  Prince  was  saying,  "when  I  was 
younger — a  volunteer  like  yourself. 
It's  a  hard  life,  but  pleasant  to  look 
back  on." 

Pearce  acquiesced. 

"Dull,  though,"  the  Prince  added, 
touching  Claudia's  hair.  '  *  One  misses 
this." 

Claudia  flushed  a  little  at  the  pro- 
prietary caress,  but  she  laughed 
radiantly  and  said  :  "  Surely  there  are 
women  in  Africa?" 

44  Mere  women,"  yawned  the  Prince, 
"  beasts  of  burden — the  men  over 
there  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
invent  souls  for  them.  " 

He  patted  Claudia's  cheek  and 
strolled  away.  Pearce  looked  at  her 
gloomily. 

"I  should  not  have  come  to  see 
you,"  he  said.  "  I  never  should  have 
seen  you.  " 

For  one  moment  the  mask  fell  from 
her  face  ;  he  saw  neither  smiles  nor 
mockery,  and  in  her  eyes  he  read 
something  that  seemed  to  be  fear 
rather  than  love. 

Without  a  word  she  rose  and  went 
swiftly  across  the  room  to  where  the 
Prince  lolled  by  the  fire.  Pearce 
watched  her  lean  toward  him,  a  smile 
on  her  lips.  As  they  chatted  she 
took  the  lilies  from  the  Prince's  but- 
tonhole and  broke  them  between  her 
nervous  fingers,  scattering  the  white 
petals  at  her  feet;  and  to  Pearce  the 
act  was  the  symbol  of  her  rôle  on 
earth — the  symbol  of  her  work  of 
conscious  and  voluntary  destruction. 

He  went  away  without  speaking  to 
her. 

In  the  street  the  wind  and  snow 
met  him,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
there  was  about  him  still  the  faint 
mist  of  perfume  that  had  stolen  from 
her  hair  and  garments. 

Claudia  did  not  sleep  that  night. 

She  rose  very  early,  as  she  had  done 
in  the  old  studio  days.  Life  seemed 
different   and  very  strenuous.      She 


did  not  call  her  maid,  and  dressed 
quickly,  putting  on  a  slim,  gray  gown 
that  looked  much  like  those  she  had 
worn  in  her  working  life.  She  combed 
her  hair  back  from  her  forehead, 
smooth  and  straight.  It  was  the  way 
she  had  dressed  it  when  she  was  six- 
teen. And  why  she  did  this  she  did 
not  know. 

Her  mirror  told  her  that  she  was 
pale  and  not  pretty.  She  was  not 
sorry.  She  liked  the  firm  white  face 
that  framed  itself  in  her  mirror.  It 
seemed  like  an  old  friend.  She  no- 
ticed that  she  looked  strangely  like 
her  mother — she  had  never  thought 
of  that  before — and  somehow  or  other 
it  made  her  happy. 

Eight  o'clock;  the  maids  had  not 
risen  yet.  Claudia  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  made  herself  a  cup  of 
coffee  over  the  gas-stove.  The  draw- 
ing-room was  not  habitable  ;  it  reeked 
with  odors  of  dying  flowers,  stale  to- 
bacco smoke  and  old  perfumes.  The 
dining-room  was  littered  with  glasses 
and  the  wreckage  of  supper,  playing- 
cards,  counters  and  forgotten  gloves. 

Claudia  carried  her  coffee  into  the 
little  blue  boudoir  adjoining  her  bed- 
chamber and  sat  down  by  the  open 
window.  The  morning  was  chill,  but 
a  broad  sun,  level  with  the  house-tops, 
made  it  beautiful. 

Her  thoughts  traveled  back  to  that 
one  moment  when  he  had  said:  "I 
should  never  have  seen  you,"  and  for 
the  hundredth  time  she  analyzed  the 
remark.  He  should  never  have  seen 
her  as  she  was  then — that  was  what 
he  meant.  She  recalled  the  sound  of 
his  voice  and  the  pain  in  it.  She 
could  think  of  nothing  else.  All  night 
she  had  thought  of  it.  "  I  should 
never  have  seen  you  " — it  was  a  con- 
fession and  a  promise. 

She  knew  she  loved  him — knew 
that  at  last  love  had  come  to  her, 
after  all  the  troubled  years.  And 
how  strange  it  was!  They  had  been 
born  within  a  bird's  flight  of  each 
other.  All  their  youth  they  might 
have  known  and  loved  each  other. 
Life  had  scattered  them — sent  them 
to  wander  over  far  continents  and 
through  alien  adventures,  but  always 
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life  had  meant  to  bring  them  together 
at  the  right  moment.  The  man  who 
was  made  for  the  woman  and  the 
woman  who  was  made  for  the  man — 
always  they  meet,  some  time  in  the 
years. 

And  these  two  had  met.  She  had 
known  it  when  she  first  looked  into 
his  eyes.  She  had  almost  cried  aloud 
to  him:  4*You  have  come— oh,  at 
last,  you  have  come  !  "  Why  had  he 
not  said  to  her:  "  Yes,  I  have  come 
— now  the  comedy  is  over — put  away 
your  stage  costumes  and  shut  the  door 
— we  will  go  away  hand  in  hand,  to- 
gether always?"  He  had  not  said  it, 
and  she  had  been  forced  to  finish  the 
night's  performance;  but  now  he 
would  come — how  well  she  knew  he 
would  come!  The  lights  were  out, 
the  curtain  had  fallen  forever  on  that 
red  stage;  it  was  morning  and  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  he  was  com- 
ing  

There  in  the  sun-drenched  window 
Claudia  stood,  repeating:  "He  is 
coming — coming  nearer  and  nearer — 
up  the  steps  " — then  with  a  little  cry 
she  ran  to  the  hall  door  and  threw  it 
open. 

Pearce  stood  there,  haggard  and 
gray.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  fur  coat 
and  had  not  changed  his  evening 
clothes.  She  gave  him  both  her 
hands  and  drew  him  in. 

44  I've  not  been  home,"  he  said,  44  all 
night." 

44 1  know,"  she  whispered.  4<  I  was 
with  you  every  minute  while  you 
walked  the  streets." 

44 1  know  you  were,"  he  said. 

She  led  him  into  the  blue  boudoir — 
into  the  light  and  freshness  of  the 
morning — and  stood  in  front  of  him, 
waiting. 

44  You  are  different,"  Pearce  said, 
slowly.  "I  thought  you  would  look 
like  this — I  have  always  thought  of 
you  like  this.  Now  that  I  have  seen 
you  as  you  are  it  will  not  be  so  hard.  " 

44  Sit  down  here  by  the  window," 
she  said,  4<  where  the  sunlight  falls 
on  your  face.  All  my  life  I  have  loved 
your  face,"  she  whispered,  and  sank 
down  on  the  floor  at  his  knees.  "  Lis- 
ten, do  not  speak  yet,"  she  went  on, 


softly.  44  Let  me  tell  you  first,  and 
then  you  shall  tell  me.  I  have  al- 
ways known  that  I  should  meet  you. 
Even  when  I  was  a  little  girl  I  knew. 
Your  face  was  just  as  it  is  now  with 
the  sunlight  on  it.  I  used  to  dream 
of  you,  and  at  night  I  used  to  talk  to 
you.  And  once  you  told  me  that  I 
had  a  star,  and  that  it  should  lead  me 
to  you.  Do  you  remember?  I  tried 
so  hard.  If  you  knew  how  I  had  suf- 
fered !  But  of  course  you  know,  for 
you  have  suffered,  too.  At  first  I 
thought  my  art  was  the  star  that 
should  lead  me  to  you.  And  I  was 
true  to  it  ;  I  loved  it  because  it  was  to 
lead  me  to  you.  That  was  all.  But 
oh,  the  years,  and  the  weary  years! 
Then  I  knew  that  I  had  followed  the 
wrong  star,  and  I  feared  I  should 
never  find  you,  never  find  you!" 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  knees  and 
sobbed  softly.  He  placed  his  hand 
upon  her  hair,  but  the  gesture  woke  a 
memory  in  him  that  burned  like  acid, 
and  he  drew  away  his  hand  and  sat 
motionless,  watching  her  shaken  body. 
At  last  she  looked  up  at  him;  her  eyes 
and  face  were  wet  with  tears,  but  not 
sad. 

She  said:  44  Then  I  knew  that  I  was 
too  weak  to  find  you  ;  that  you  must 
come  to  me.  I  let  myself  go,  just 
drifting  in  life.  And  I  was  sure  that 
before  the  waves  went  over  my  head 
you  would  come  and  save  me;  and 
you  have  come,  oh,  you  have  come  at 
last!" 

With  a  great  sob  of  happiness  she 
clung  to  him. 

Even  then  he  did  not  speak. 

44  That  is  all.  I  have  told  you  my 
whole  life,"  she  murmured.  44Now 
tell  me." 

44  Stand  up,"  the  man  said. 

He  took  her  hands  and  held  her  at 
arm's  length,  his  eyes  in  hers. 

44 1  believe  all  you  say,"  he  added, 
after  a  moment,  44but  what  differ- 
ence can  it  make?  And  I  love  you; 
but  that,  too,  can  make  no  difference. 
I  fought  it  all  out  last  night.  You 
have  not  thought  things  out  as  I  have 
or  you  would  understand.  The  fact 
that  you  have  not  thought  of  these 
things  shows  that  you    are   a  good 
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woman.  But  I  must  think  of  them. 
If  we  were  in  a  hut  in  Africa  I  should 
think  of  them,  everywhere  and  al- 
ways.    I  have  come  too  late." 

Pearce  spoke  in  a  quiet,  dull  voice, 
without  visible  emotion.  Claudia  lis- 
tened in  silence,  subjugated  to  his 
mood. 

uI'm  trying  to  make  it  plain  to 
you,"  he  said.  44I  am  quite  sure  I 
have  always  loved  you — that  I  shall 
never  be  happy  without  you — but  I 
do  not  dare  to  be  happy  at  the  price. 
I  can't  go  into  your  life,  and  it  is  too 
late  for  you  to  come  into  mine.  It 
isn't  that  our  love  would  make  us  bet- 
ter or  worse.  It  is  only  that  we  are 
too  far  apart.  You  want  me  to  re-cre- 
ate your  youth.  You  want  me  to 
make  you  what  you  were  back  at  that 
moment  when  we  should  have  met. 
And  that  I  cannot  do,  Claudia.  I 
can't  kill  your  past,  and  I  can't  live 
with  it.  It  is  in  your  hair,  and  your 
gestures,  and  your  eyes — it  is  half  of 
you.  Not  to-day,  perhaps,  but  in  a 
month  or  a  year  it  will  come  back.     I 


shall  see  it  in  your  walk  or  in  your 
laugh,  and  I  shall  hate  you  and  my- 
self. It  is  too  late.  That  is  what 
I  came  to  tell  you  this  morning. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  it  is 
too  late." 

The  woman  held  herself  erect. 
When  she  spoke  it  was  in  a  voice  as 
dull  as  his  own. 

44  You  do  not  doubt  my  love?  Nor 
that  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life?" 

44  No,"  he  said. 

44  You  will  not  see  me  again?  You 
will  not  try  to  help  me?  You  will  not 
trust  me — and  you  know  you  could 
make  of  me  anything  you  wished— 
you  will  not?" 

4%No,"  he  repeated. 

She  bent  and  kissed  his  hands,  one 
and  then  the  other.  Then,  without  a 
word,  without  a  cry,  without  a  sob, 
she  threw  herself  on  the  canapé  and 
hid  her  face. 

Pearce  did  not  look  at  her.  He 
went  slowly  out  of  the  room. 

Afterward  he  knew  that  he  had  left 
his  youth  there. 


IN    THE    NIGHT 

LOVE  comes  back  at  the  end  of  day, 
Love,  whom  the  morning  led  astray. 
To  the  darkened  House  of  Hope,  at  last, 
Love  comes  back  at  the  end  of  day. 

44 1  have  seen  the  Earth  and  the  ways  thereof, 
And  oh!  I  am  wearied  out!"  saith  Love. 
44  And  better  it  is  to  be  at  rest. 
I  have  seen  the  Earth  and  the  ways  thereof! 

44  Thrice-barred  gate  and  fast-closed  door, 
Open  and  close  on  me  nevermore. 
Is  it  all  too  late  to  enter  in, 
Thrice-barred  gate  and  fast-closed  door?" 

Love  stands  waiting  out  in  the  night, 
But  there  comes  no  answering  step  or  light; 
The  House  of  Hope  is  as  still  as  death. 
Love  stands  waiting  out  in  the  night! 

Arthur  Ketchum. 
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TWO   IN   A   BOAT 


By    Charles    Raymond    Barrett 


"jT  looks  rather  small  for  two," 
I  observed  Kitty,  doubtfully, 
A  as  she  rocked  the  little  canoe 
with  the  tip  of  her  little  slipper. 
Everything  about  Kitty  is  little — ex- 
cept her  impudence — and  I  rather  re- 
sented her  implied  slight  to  my  fairy 
craft. 

44  It's  big  enough  to  be  lonesome 
for  one,"  I  retorted,  rather  smartly, 
I  thought. 

Kitty  glanced  up  and  showed  her 
white  teeth  in  a  flash  of  wicked  laugh- 
ter. "  Even  two  would  be  a  crowd  in 
that  thing,"  she  said,  with  a  contempt- 
uous little  kick  at  the  bobbing  boat. 
"I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  excuse  me, 
Fred— till  your  boat  grows  a  little.  " 

"Now  see  here,  Kitty — "  I  began, 
humbly  enough;  and  then,  as  usual, 
the  lurking  mischief  in  her  half- veiled 
eyes  upset  my  carefully  calculated 
poise,  and  I  cried,  explosively  :  "By 
all  the  gods  and  little  fishes!  if  you 
don't  get  into  that  boat  this  minute 
and  quit  your  fooling,  I'll — I'll — chuck 
you  in  and  paddle  you  away  like  a 
sack  of  potatoes,  as  sure  as  my  name 
is  Fred  Fairfield!" 

"Your  name  would  be  Dennis  if 
you  tried  it — with  Mr.  Peters  looking 
on  from  the  hotel  piazza,"  remarked 
Kitty,  with  the  most  exasperating 
coolness.  "Unfortunately,  I'm  not 
spuds,  and  so  cannot  be  treated  with 
your  usual  politeness.  " 

"You  can  be — blessed,  for  all  I 
care!"  I  sputtered,  choosing  my  words 
to  suit  a  warning  look  in  her  eyes; 
and  I  tumbled  recklessly  into  the  tipsy 
boat  and  dipped  my  paddle  into  the 
still  lake.  "  Shall  I  tell  the  Munsons 
you  were  ill — or  simply  ill-tempered?" 
•'Ill,  if  you're  wise;  they'd  never 


believe  the  other,"  she  answered, 
sweetly  ;  and  then,  having  satisfied  her 
love  for  contrariness,  and  having  suf- 
ficiently humiliated  me  before  the 
crowded  piazza,  she  added,  plaint- 
ively: "I  don't  see  how  you  expect 
me  to  get  into  that  boat  when  you're 
ten  feet  from  shore — you  know  I  can't 
swim." 

I  dipped  my  paddle  deeper,  fully  in- 
tending to  punish  the  little  coquette 
by  leaving  her  in  the  lurch;  but  the 
cranky  little  craft — secretly  named 
after  her — had  caught  something  of 
her  spirit  ;  and,  spite  of  my  determina- 
tion, it  turned  toward  her  and  bumped 
softly  against  the  pier  at  her  feet. 

"Come!"  I  said,  shortly,  feeling 
that  fate  was  against  me  ;  and  steady- 
ing the  canoe  with  one  hand  I  ex- 
tended the  other  to  help  her  in. 

Cautiously  she  gathered  her  pretty 
skirts  about  her,  and  still  more 
cautiously  she  set  one  slippered  foot 
on  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  for, 
though  there  was  no  room  for 
fear  in  her  small  person,  she  had  a 
dainty  woman's  feline  horror  of  get- 
ting wet.  So  when,  with  malice 
aforethought,  I  joggled  the  boat  just 
a  bit,  she  collapsed  into  my  ready 
arms — a  delicious  jumble  of  lacey 
skirts,  straying  hair  and  angry  fem- 
ininity. 

Her  first  thought,  of  course,  was  for 
her  rumpled  draperies,  and  by  the 
time  they  were  smoothed  down  we 
were  well  into  the  moonlit  lake. 

"Fred  Fairfield,"  she  began,  in  an 
icy,  incisive  tone  very  strange  from 
her,  "put  me  ashore  this  instant! — 
this  instant,  do  you  hear?" 

"  Presently,"  I  responded,  wickedly 
enjoying  this  little  tempest  that  I  had 
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raised.  "We  shall  soon  be  at  the 
Munsons'." 

"The  Munsons'!  I'm  not  going 
there!  I'm  going  back  home — this 
instant,  too!  I  won't  stay  another 
minute  in  the  same  boat  with  you!" 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  I  said,  pathetic- 
ally, "but  I  suppose  you  know  best. 
If  you  must  go  ashore,  please  don't 
capsize  me  when  you  jump  overboard. 
I  promised  the  Munsons  we'd  be  over 
to-night,  and  I  must  at  least  explain 
matters.  " 

Kitty  gasped.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  long  friendship  I  had  her  com- 
pletely at  my  mercy — it  had  always 
been  the  other  way  before.  If  she 
could  have  swum  a  stroke,  I  verily  be- 
lieve she  would  have  gone  overboard 
and  taken  her  chances;  but  the  odds 
against  her  were  too  great.  She  ac- 
knowledged her  defeat — to  herself — 
in  an  instant  ;  but  when  she  spoke  she 
only  changed  her  point  of  attack. 

"You  know  you  joggled  the  boat 
on  purpose,  Fred  Fairfield!" 

"Did  I  ever  deny  it?"  I  asked, 
blandly. 

Another  gasp  from  Miss  Kitty,  and 
a  further  realization  of  her  Waterloo. 

"You  ought  to  ashamed  of  your- 
self," she  asserted,  cuttingly,  falling 
back  on  generalities. 

"I  don't  see  why,"  I  retorted, 
sharply;  but,  seeing  her  pleasure  at 
my  anger,  I  controlled  myself  and  con- 
tinued, calmly:  "You  thought  differ- 
ently when  you  were  carrying  matters 
with  a  high  hand — on  the  pier  just 
now,  for  instance.  It's  a  long  worm 
that  has  no  turning,  Kitty  dear  ;  and 
this  worm  has  turned  at  last." 

"I'm  not  *  Kitty  dear' — to  you,  at 
least,"  she  replied,  still  dodging  the 
real  question  at  issue. 

"Mr.  Peters's  *  Kitty  dear,'  per- 
haps," I  sneered. 

"Perhaps."  She  caught  a  note  of 
jealousy  in  my  voice — or  thought  she 
did — and  was  radiant  in  a  moment. 
"Anyhow,  Mr.  Peters  is  always  a 
gentleman.  " 

"  Because  he  is  always  treated  like 
one,  perhaps,"  I  hinted. 

"Perhaps,"  she  echoed;  but  she 
was  no  longer  radiant. 


Then — honestly,  it  was  not  inten- 
tional ;  I  was  too  busy  keeping  up  my 
end  of  the  quarrel — there  was  a  little 
crash  from  the  canoe,  a  little  shriek 
from  Kitty,  andalittle  "Damn!"from 
me  ;  and  then  Kitty  and  canoe  and  I 
were  bobbing  and  splashing  together 
in  the  water. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  laugh  at 
the  thought  of  my  doing  such  a  fool 
thing;  but  the  next  instant  the  clutch 
of  Kitty's  hand  on  my  arm  reminded 
me  that  to  her  this  was  no  joke.  Be- 
fore she  fairly  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened I  had  picked  her  up  like  a 
feather — a  wet  and  bedraggled  one, 
I'll  admit — and  seated  her  safely  but 
rather  dizzily  on  the  flat  bottom  of 
the  overturned  canoe;  while  I  held 
lightly  to  the  stern,  with  my  head 
just  above  water,  and  tried  to  steady  it. 

"  Oh,  Fred,"  she  sputtered  through 
her  streaming  hair,  "I  am  so  wet!" 
and  then,  struck  by  the  brilliancy  of 
her  remark,  we  both  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, and  there  was  no  longer  any  dan- 
ger of  hysterics. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  she  asked, 
presently.  "I  can't  sit  here  all 
night — I'm  cold,  and  it's  awful  slip- 
pery. Can't  you  get  up  here  and — 
and  help  me  to  hold  on?" 

"Oh,  you  won't  slip  off,"  I  an- 
swered, lightly;  "and  I'll  put  you 
on  again  if  you  do.  There  isn't  room 
enough  for  two  up  there,  and  I'm 
very  well  here.  But  perhaps  I  can 
make  you  feel  more  comfortable." 
And  I  did  succeed  in  doing  so,  much 
to  my  satisfaction — and  to  hers,  too,  I 
think — though  just  how  is  no  matter. 
"  I  could  easily  turn  the  old  tub  over 
and  paddle  you  ashore,  only,  you  see, 
she  struck  a  sunken  stump,  and 
there's  something  of  a  hole  in  the 
bottom.  " 

"  So  we'll  just  have  to  wait  here 
until  somebody  comes!"  she  said,  not 
so  dolefully  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.    "Aren't  you  awfully  cold?" 

"  Oh,  no,  I'm  all  right.  How  about 
you?" 

But  for  some  reason  her  answer 
was  irrelevant.  "And  so  near  the 
shore,  too  ! — that's  the  most  provoking 
part  of  it." 
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"  Yes.  You  see,  there's  a  sand  bar 
here  with  old  stumps  on  it.  I  knew 
of  the  danger  well  enough,  but  you 
were  so  unkind  that  I  never  thought 
of  it." 

"Was  I  unkind?"  she  asked,  con- 
tritely. "Poor  boy!"  and  she 
smoothed  the  water  out  of  my  hair. 
"  I  didn't  really  mean  to  be." 

"  It  was  certainly  unkind  to  act  as 
you  did  on  the  pier,"  I  answered,  with 
proper  severity. 

44  But  you  knew  I  was  only  fool- 
ing!" 

"And  it  was  still  more  unkind  to 
talk  as  you  did  of  Mr.  Peters.  " 

"  But  you  knew  I  didn't  mean  it." 

"  How  did  I  know  it?"  I  thought 
the  question  natural  enough,  but  she 
appeared  surprised. 

"Why,  I  supposed,  of  course,  that 
you  could  see,"  she  answered, 
vaguely. 

"  See  what?"  I  persisted. 

"  That— why,  that  I  didn't  care  for 
Mr.  Peters." 


"  And  that  you  did  care  for  me?"  I 
hazarded. 

In  answer  she  raised  her  eyes  and 
gave  me  that  one  look,  deep  into  her 
very  soul,  for  which  I  had  so  longed  ; 
but  she  said  no  word. 

"  And  now  that's  all  settled,  let's  go 
ashore,"  I  said,  somewhat  later — just 
how  long  is  immaterial. 

It  is  a  question  whether  she  was  more 
surprised  at  my  words  or  my  tone. 

"  But  I  thought — "  she  began. 

"You  thought  that  we  should  have 
to  stay  here  till  we  were  rescued  ;  for 
I  neglected  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
standing  on  the  bottom  all  this  time, 
and  that  the  old  sandbar  forms  a  high- 
way— but  not  exactly  a  afryway — to 
the  shore." 

And  before  she  could  voice  the  re- 
proach in  her  eyes  I  had  taken  her  in 
my  arms  and  waded  ashore  with  her, 
where  I  "  dumped  her  just  like  a  sack 
of  potatoes,"  as  Kitty  said  some  time 
after;  for  at  that  time  she  would  not 
speak  to  me. 
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SONG   OF   THE   SUMMER   COTTAGER 

I  LOVE  the  Summer  season,  when  the  city  is  forsaken 
And  the  social  swarm  has  scattered,  seeking  mountain,  shore  and  hill  ; 
Where  the  mending  of  the  morals  and  complexion's  undertaken, 
And  the  husband  isn't  hustled  nightly  off  against  his  will. 

Exultant  I  in  exile  when  the  dreadful  task  of  dining 
With  a  dozen  stupid  people  isn't  hanging  o'er  my  head, 

Or  of  racing  to  receptions,  when  I'd  rather  be  reclining, 
And  after  I  have  puffed  a  pipe  go  blissfully  to  bed. 

Oh,  the  blest  release  from  dancing,  for  at  balls  I  fear  they  take  me 

Too  often  for  a  waiter,  as  I  watch  my  wife  afar. 
The  capering  and  canoodling  only  weary  me,  and  make  me 

Feel  as  might  a  twinkling  taper  that  is  hitched  unto  a  star! 

Most  I  love  the  Summer  season  for  the  calm,  domestic  meeting — 
There's  no  time  for  such  reunions  in  the  feverish  city  life. 

'Tis  the  home-fond  husband's  holiday — alas!  too  brief  and  fleeting — 
When  he's  privileged  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  his  wife  ! 

Ernest  DeLancey  Pierson. 
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THE   SOCIAL   STATUS   OF   YAPHANK 


'*  "\1THAT  kind  of  a  town  have  you 
"  here,  my  friend?"  asked  a 
Summer  resort  tourist  from  the  city, 
addressing  a  sour-looking  citizen  of 
Yaphank  who  was  sitting  humped  up 
and  grunting  in  a  chair  on  the  porch 
of  the  tavern. 

44  Aw,  this  is  the  place,"  was  the 
acrid  reply,  "  where  a  couple  of  young 
idiots  were  married  in  a  store  win- 
dow about  a  week  ago,  and  also  the 
place  where  the  folks  that  think 
themselves  society  leaders  play  cro- 
quet in  golf  clothes;  it's  the  place 
where  a  magnetic  healer  is  Summer- 
ing for  his  health,  and  the  handsom- 
est unmarried  preacher  in  town  stut- 
ters like  a  gosh-darned  corn-popper; 
where  they  ain't  got  through  with 
that  infernal  twentieth  century  prob- 
lem yet  ;  where  gentlemen  of  the  old 
school  occasionally  pull  each  other's 
noses  for  exercise;  where  we  have 
4  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  three  times  a 
year,  and  like  it  every  time;  where 
they  have  elected  a  postage  stamp 
collector  for  Mayor,  and  where  a  re- 
formed life  insurance  agent  regularly 
takes  up  collections  in  church. 

44  This  is  also  the  locality  where 
the  Don't  Worry  Club  has  a  hair- 
pulling  'most  every  session;  where 
the  leading  undertaker  is  president  of 
the  Christian  Science  Coterie  ;  where 
there  have  been  enough  gold  bricks 
bought  at  different  times,  by  persons 


who  couldn't  afford  such  luxuries,  to 
build  a  monument  ;  where  a  petrified 
man  exhibition  or  a  two-headed  calf 
show  is  called  an  entertainment; 
where  an  old  man  has  demonstrated 
that  he  can  be  happy  though  married 
to  a  girl  of  nineteen  ;  where  there's  a 
washing-machine  agent  that  writes 
poetry  ;  where  every  fortune  teller 
that  comes  along  reaps  a  rich  harvest; 
where  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jones 
spells  it  4  Joughnes  '  and  isn't  mobbed; 
where  the  swell  young  men  have  their 
photographs  taken  in  the  act  of 
playin'  the  mandolin;  where  they 
think  checker  playing  is  sport,  and 
where  the  Board  of  Selectmen  con- 
sists of  a  flying-machine  inventor,  a 
long- whiskered  man  that  has  printed 
a  pamphlet  declaring  that  the  world 
is  flat,  a  horse  doctor  that  lectures  on 
theosophy  at  odd  spells,  and  a  former 
circus  clown. 

44  It's  the  place,  too,  where —  Look 
out!  Confound  it,  young  man;  don't 
hit  against  that  leg  o'  mine  again! 
I've  had  the  rheumatism  in  it  ever  since 
I  don't  know  when,  and  it  hurts  like 
the  livin'  fury  all  the  time.  Wa-al, 
the  foregoing  are  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  place.  You  can  just 
figure  it  out  for  yourself  what  kind  of 
a  town  it  is.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
Yaphank  is  the  Indian  word  for  dum- 
foolery,  but  you  can  take  it  that  way 
or  any  other,  just  as  it  suits  you." 
Tom  P.   Morgan. 


A    LA   MORT 

FOR  years  he  strove  dull  Time  to  kill 
With  futile  wile  and  idle  whim, 
Till  finally  the  duel  closed, 

When  with  a  stroke  old  Time  killed  him. 

Wood   Levette  Wilson. 
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By  W.  J.  Thorold 


I  WAS  born,  so  I  heard  a  Harvard 
sophomore  say  one  moonlit  even- 
ing, aeons  ago  ;  but,  like  a  woman, 
a  diamond  is  just  as  young  as  it  looks. 
Moreover,  I  feel  more  youthful  to-day 
than  ever  before,  and  I  know  I  am  a 
good  deal  brighter — a  fact  that's  due, 
I  don't  mind  telling  you,  more  to  my 
present  pretty  possessor  than  to  my- 
self. However,  I  first  saw  the  light, 
as  biographers  turn  the  phrase,  on  the 
day  the  new  year  rolled  into  Kimber- 
ley  on  a  shell  from  a  howitzer. 

You  see,  I  had  lived,  or  rather  ex- 
isted, up  to  that  time  in  the  strictest 
seclusion  ;  my  residence  was  on  a  very 
quiet  avenue  away  down  in  the  De 
Beers  mine.  You  had  to  climb  up  to 
my  little  street  over  some  very  prime- 
val rocks  and  then  crawl  into  it  as  if 
it  were  the  neck  of  a  very  large  bottle 
of  champagne  —  a  commodity  with 
which  I  have  since  learned  we  dia- 
monds, as  a  class,  are  associated  in  the 
popular  mind.  So  it  happened  that  a 
ray  from  a  perfecto  instead  of  a  sun- 
beam greeted  my  advent  into  this  some- 
what noisy  and  naughty  world,  where 
it  seems  I  was  destined  to  a  delightful 
career  and  to  be  as  much  sought  after 
as  any  beautful  débutante. 

The  first  words  I  ever  heard  on  this 
earth — I  should  say  in  this  earth — were 
from  the  lips  of  that  adventurous  son 
of  a  Devonshire  clergyman,  the  Colos- 
sus of  Kimberley,  as  he  blew  a  fra- 
grant puff  of  smoke  curling  into  the 
darkness.     He  said: 

"  If  Oom  Paul's  to  get  that  two  mill- 
ion pounds  they  ought  to  work  for  it, 
you  know." 

A  distinct  detonation  appeared  to 
indicate  that  Long  Tom  thought  so, 
too,  and  was  doing  his  best.     I  could 


just  faintly  hear  the  bursting  of  the 
shell  from  the  howitzer  and  its  ugly 
echo  rumbling  through  the  mine. 

Without  regarding  this  as  an  in- 
terruption, the  diamond  king  con- 
tinued : 

44  Well,  Colonel,  I  don't  think  his 
burghers  will  ever  find  me  here.  " 

44  Nor  I,  old  chap,"  answered  Colonel 
Kekewich,  who  commanded  the  forces 
in  the  besieged  town.  44  If  they  do, 
they'll  have  to  use  a  corkscrew  to  get 
you  out,  that's  all." 

Then  the  millionaire's  coat  sleeve 
brushed  against  some  dirt  on  my  face, 
his  hand  touched  me — and  he  pulled  t 
me  out.  And  there  shone  on  me  the 
dull  light  of  Cecil  Rhodes's  cigar,  a 
fragrant  weed  from  old  Havana. 

44  By  Jove  !"  he  exclaimed.  44  Look 
at  that!  There's  a  smart  diamond  for 
you!" 

44  Thanks,"  laughed  the  genial 
Kekewich,  without  losing  the  chance 
to  take  him  literally. 

Rhodes  was  always  a  thoroughbred, 
so  he  handed  me  to  the  soldier. 

44  You  remember  old  de  Beauregard 
in  Paris?"  inquired  the  British  com- 
mander. 

44 On  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain?" 
asked  the  empire  builder. 

44  Yes." 

44  Especially  that  night  Kitchener 
played  chess  with  de  Beauregard?" 

44  My  belt  was  too  tight." 

44  After  dinner,  Colonel — not  until 
after  dinner." 

44  And  you,  Rhodes,  where  were 
you?" 

44  Do  you  remember  the  drawing- 
room  in  green  and  gold?" 

44  Well,  rather!"  Kekewich  ex- 
claimed. 
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44  And  Monsieur  de  Beauregard's 
niece  from  America — with  the  strange 
name?" 

"  Why,  it  was  Grant.  There's  noth- 
ing strange  about  that.  " 

*4 1  mean  her  Christian  name." 

44 Oh,  yes." 

*4  Those  perfect  features  and  the 
melting  brown  eyes!" 

44  Yes,  of  course!"  agreed  Colonel 
Kekewich,  intensely  amused  at  the 
abstraction  and  enthusiasm  of  this 
man,  who  is  so  generally  supposed  to 
have  an  arctic  heart. 

44  You  know  I  have  always  wondered 
if  she  was  the  original  of  Professor 
Herkomer's  portrait  of  4  The  Lady  in 
White.'" 

44  Same  name — Miss  Grant." 

44  They  do  have  beautiful  women  in 
New  York,  don't  they?"  continued 
Rhodes.  44And  not  all  due  to  the 
uniform,  either." 

44  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  acknowledged 
his  companion,  turning  me  over  in 
his  hand.  44  Stunning  taste,  and 
all  that.  But  quite  apart  from  the 
tailor,  deucedly  fine  figures,  well 
groomed,  spirited,  full-blooded,  high 
steppers,  fed  on —  Damme!  Are 
we  talking  of  women  or  horses?  I 
sent  de  Beauregard  a  letter  a  month 
ago." 

44  Wonder  if  it  went  to  Paris  or  Pre- 
toria?" reflected  Rhodes. 

44  Lord  knows,"  replied  Kekewich. 

44  How  did  you  send  it?" 

44  By  Captain  Norton." 

44  Well,"  said  Rhodes,  44  Alan's  a 
bright  fellow — always  has  his  pockets 
full  of  bright  sovereigns  and  his  brain 
full  of  bright  devices.  I'll  wager  he 
got  past  the  burghers'  pickets.  " 

44  Hope  so,"  answered  the  officer. 
44  He's  a  Canadian,  and  I'd  hate  to  re- 
cord his  name  on  our  casualty  list.  " 

44  He's  a  jolly  good  sort.  But  the 
letter  to  de  Beauregard?" 

44  In  it,"  said  Kekewich, 44 1  promised 
to  send  him  a  souvenir  of  this  siege. 
Rhodes,  I've  got  a  brilliant  idea — this 
diamond.  I'll  send  it  to  him  by  the 
next  native  runner  who  tries  to  get 
through  the  Boer  lines." 

44  Capital  !"  said  Rhodes.  44  And  I'll 
send  his  niece  a  message." 


44  By  cable?" 

44  Good!  Why  not?  Best  wishes 
from  Kimberley." 

That  night  I  left  Kimberley.  I  was 
wrapped  with  careless  precision  in  a 
newspaper,  and  expected,  after  a  few 
days'  trekking  across  the  veldt,  to  be 
mailed  to  France  from  Cape  Town. 
But  just  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  kopje, 
the  Basuto  who  had  me  and  a  cable- 
gram in  his  knapsack  was  shot  by  an 
outpost — a  soldier  of  fortune  who,  by 
his  uniform,  was  a  Cossack.  The 
cable  message  was  read  and  burned. 
Then  I  was  quickly  discovered.  And 
there  shone  on  me  the  stealthy  light 
of  the  sentinel's  lantern — a  cunning 
contrivance  made  in  Germany.  In  my 
vivid  and  young  imagination  I  imme- 
diately began  to  picture  myself  in  St. 
Petersburg,  gleaming  in  the  splendid 
diadem  of  the  great  White  Czar  of  all 
the  Russias. 

Before  morning  had  come  I  realized 
the  truth  of  the  old  maxim  about  the 
best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men.  The 
Muscovite  member  of  the  Foreign 
Legion,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  refu- 
gee from  Siberia,  took  me  to  Colonel 
Villebois  de  Mareuil.  They  had  an 
argument  which  I  couldn't  hear.  They 
might  as  well  have  sent  me  off  peace- 
fully, for  neither  of  them  has  derived 
his  share  from  my  sale  ;  the  sentinel 
is  in  St.  Helena,  and  I  don't  know 
where  Villebois  is.  The  bullet  bear- 
ing the  summons  from  Methuen  may 
be  able  to  tell. 

However,  in  five  days  I  was  in  Presi- 
dent Kruger's  house — though  he  never 
bothered  to  look  at  me.  The  wily  old 
man  was  too  busy  arranging  some 
business  with  Webster  Davis.  I  have 
always  been  prejudiced  against  whis- 
kers, because  I  regard  their  wearers 
as  proverbially  mean.  But  I  must  ad- 
mit that  in  this  case  my  theory  was 
proved  untenable  ;  the  chief  executive 
was  very  liberal.  In  twenty-four  hours 
more  I  left  Lourenço  Marques  in  a  neat 
parcel  addressed  to  Dr.  Leyds  at  Vi- 
enna. 

The  journey  was  uneventful,  but 
the  very  evening  I  arrived  in  that  pic- 
turesque capital  I  overheard  the  Euro- 
pean representative  of  the  Transvaal 
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say  to  his  private  secretary,  just  as  he 
took  me  from  my  wrapping  : 

"  Wire  Kriiger  by  the  Steyn  cipher 
that  a  Captain  Alan  Norton,  who  es- 
caped from  Kimberley,  is  now  in  New 
York  buying  horses  for  the  British 
cavalry.  He  has  just  placed  a  con- 
tract for  ten  thousand.  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

11  If  anyone  calls  for  me  this  even- 
ing say  I've  gone  to  Amsterdam." 

41  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man  of  short- 
hand. 

44  But,"  continued  the  representa- 
tive, "if  any  English  or  American 
newspaper  correspondents  call,  open 
a  bottle  of  wine  and  say  I've  gone  to 
see  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

4 'That's  where  I  am  going.  Add 
that  to  the  wire  to  Pretoria." 

"Is  that  all,  sir?" 

"Yes,  that's  all." 

Then  the  doctor  put  me  into  his 
pocket  and  took  a  brougham  for  a 
house  in  the  Josefsplatz.  I  antici- 
pated a  treat  listening  to  the  two 
discuss  momentous  secrets  of  State. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Africa 
was  received  most  cordially  by  the 
great  Austrian,  a  personage  whom  I 
found  not  only  interesting  but  fasci- 
nating. He  had  long  hair — very  long 
— and  he  had  such  fine  shoulders, 
that  minister,  so  soft  and  round  and 
dimpled.  Cold  as  I  usually  am,  I 
could  not  help  the  reflection  that 
magnetism  is  much  a  matter  of 
curves.  And  there  shone  on  me  the 
dim,  tinted  light  of  the  purple  apart- 
ment, that  was  furnished  by  a  brother 
of  the  Caliph  from  Constantinople. 

I  wondered  what  my  fate  would  be 
— if  I  was  to  be  given  to  this  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs?  All  that  night  I 
was  in  doubt. 


II 


A  few  days  afterward  I  left  Vienna, 
in  the  portmanteau  of  the  representa- 
tive, for  Paris.  We  arrived  at  night, 
and  drove,  for  some  reason,  through 
the  Bois  and  the  Boulevard  Saint-Ger- 
main ;  but  I  could  get  no  opportunity 


for  even  a  passing  glimpse  at  the 
house  of  the  expectant  de  Beaure- 
gard, to  whom  I  was  sent  by  Colonel 
Kekewich.  The  next  morning  early 
I  left  Dieppe  for  New  Haven,  en  route 
for  the  English  metropolis,  and,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  carried  by 
the  same  undiplomatic  diplomat. 

It  was  evening  when  we  arrived  in 
London.  We  went,  bag  and  lug- 
gage, in  a  hansom,  right  through 
Downing  street  and  across  Trafalgar 
Square  to  a  house  near  by — I  do  not 
care  to  divulge  the  exact  location. 
But  as  the  daring  doctor  opened  the 
bag  for  a  moment,  there  shone  on  me 
the  flickering  light  of  the  iron  lilies 
of  the  Strand — discovered  by  Richard 
Le  Gallienne.  My  custodian,  fearing 
some  acquaintances  in  Scotland  Yard, 
never  went  out  by  day  or  by  night, 
and  his  only  visitors  for  a  fortnight  or 
more  were  a  few  radical  and  peace 
politicians  who  argued  a  good  deal 
about  figures.  Being  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  adjoining  room  I  could 
hear  but  little  save  a  constant  clink. 

At  length,  however,  I  was  dis- 
patched by  registered  mail  to  a  city 
whose  name  caused  me  to  beam  as 
soon  as  I  heard  it  mentioned  while  it 
was  scratched  by  a  stub  pen  on  my 
wrapper,  for  it  was  Washington.  By 
the  time  I  reached  that  magnificent 
city  of  circles  and  distances  the  Gov- 
ernment official  to  whom  I  was  con- 
signed had  resigned  his  position  to 
enter  on  a  lecture  tour,  according  to 
the  clever  arrangements  I  heard  of  in 
Pretoria.  This  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri had  always  been  a  star  as  a 
sympathy  arouser,  beginning  with  the 
night  he  tried  theatrically  to  gain  a 
mayoralty  election  in  his  native  town 
by  shooting  a  hole  through  his  own 
hat. 

Taking  me  to  New  York,  the  far- 
sighted  financier  disposed  of  me  there 
to  a  wholesale  diamond  merchant. 
The  following  week  I  was  displayed 
in  a  very  resplendent  shop  on  Union 
Square,  which  I  soon  discovered  to 
be  Tiffany's.  If  I  were  at  all  inclined 
to  the  sin  of  vanity,  my  experience 
would  certainly  have  accentuated  that 
tendency,    for   the   admiration  I  re- 
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ceived  was  enough  to  turn  the  head 
of  any  innocent  young  jewel.  I 
would  blush  to  confess  the  flatteries  to 
which  I  was  weak  enough  to  listen. 

One  day  a  handsome,  swarthy 
Egyptian  prince,  visiting  the  Turkish 
Legation,  looked  long  at  me.  His 
name,  I  found  out,  was  Mustapha 
Pasha.  Again  I  pictured  for  myself 
a  royal  destiny  sparkling  beside  a 
white  lotus  flower  on  the  bosom  of 
some  modern  Cleopatra  in  a  palace  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Then  came  a  woman  who  looked 
like  La  Pompadour,  as  I  imagined, 
from  a  miniature  near  me  in  the 
showcase,  that  very  earthly  divinity 
looked  during  her  glowing  days,  or, 
rather,  nights.  This  woman  lacked 
the  characteristic  patch,  but  she  was 
powdered  and  rouged  like  the  capri- 
cious vixen  who  kept  her  finger-tip  on 
the  heart  and  the  sceptre  of  Louis  XV. 
The  beauty  was  dressed  in  scarlet 
from  head  to  foot,  and  I  considered 
the  tint  quite  appropriate.  Yet  there 
was  something  about  her  that  made 
me  think  that  perhaps  she  was  not  so 
red  as  she  was  gowned.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  a  Japanese  spaniel  and 
an  old  man  who  spoke  with  a  Wall 
street  accent.  Very  fittingly,  no 
doubt,  he  called  her  "Caprice." 
And  the  clerk,  who  seemed  to  know 
them  both,  addressed  him  as  Senator 
Lary.  When  they  asked  my  price, 
she  said,  in  a  suggestive  way,  that 
her  Kaffirs  had  fallen  down.  I 
thought  this  was  something  unmen- 
tionable at  first,  but  soon  learned 
that  it  was  simply  a  hint  he  didn't 
take.  Then  Caprice  looked  at  me 
disdainfully  through  her  lorgnette,  as 
if  diamonds  of  high  value  were  no 
more  to  her  than  pearls  of  pure 
thought.  I  would  have  been  willing 
to  wager  that  I  could  surmise  cor- 
rectly what  hotel  in  Broadway  she 
lived  at,  and  perhaps,  following  up 
the  clue  of  her  pet  name,  under  the 
alias  of  Miss  C.  A.  Price.  But  the 
lady  or  the  broker  did  not  touch  me, 
for  which  I  was  very  thankful,  and 
when  they  walked  away  I  fairly  scin- 
tillated with  joy. 

That  same  afternoon,  about  three 


o'clock,  a  young  man  came  in,  and 
after  he  had  looked  at  a  number  of 
solitaires  I  caught  his  eye.  He  took 
me  up  and  turned  me  around.  Then 
he  looked  at  his  watch  as  if  moments 
were  worth  millions  to  him.  This  is 
how  I  discovered  the  hour — and 
also  something  else.  But  I  don't 
think  it  was  a  wish  for  any  knowledge 
of  the  time  on  his  part  that  caused 
him  to  gaze  so  intently  at  his  chro- 
nometer and  then  at  me,  for  in  the 
case  there  was  the  picture  of  a  girl.  I 
stole  several  glances  at  her,  she  was 
so  beautiful  a  creature.  Truly,  her 
face  was  as  lovely  as  a  painter's 
dream.  From  the  portion  of  her  bust 
that  appeared,  I  surmised  that  her 
figure  must  be  lithe  and  graceful,  and 
that  she  dressed  fashionably.  Then 
it  suddenly  dawned  upon  me  that  she 
was  of  the  type  Cecil  Rhodes  had  said 
to  Colonel  Kekewich  was  to  be  found 
in  New  York. 

By  this  time  it  will  readily  be  be- 
lieved that  I  had  become  greatly  in- 
terested and  deeply  curious.  Know- 
ing that  in  the  long  run  a  diamond 
always  finds  its  way  to  a  woman,  I 
confess  I  wished  intensely  to  pass  to 
her,  and  prayed  it  might  be  soon.  I 
had  scarcely  time  for  my  observations 
and  the  formulation  of  this  hope 
when  the  young  man  closed  his  watck, 
and,  after  having  me  weighed,  in- 
quired my  price  after  I  should  be  set 
according  to  his  ideas,  which  I  hoped, 
for  his  sake,  were  hers.  On  being 
told  the  sum,  which  I  regard  as  a  se- 
cret, he  immediately  paid  for  me  in 
English  sovereigns.  This  was  a 
point  for  a  carbon  Sherlock  Holmes. 
Then  he  glanced  hastily  over  a  half- 
dozen  little  box-cases,  and  selected 
one  lined  with  green  silk. 

"Shall  we  send  it?"  asked  the 
clerk. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  young  man. 

"  The  name,"  said  the  clerk,  pencil 
and  pad  in  hand. 

The  young  man  handed  him  a  card, 
engraved  upon  which  I  saw:  "Mr. 
Alan  Norton."  The  sight  of  these 
words,  and  the  quids,  at  once  led  me 
to  conclude  that  he  was  probably  the 
captain  who  escaped  from  Kimberley. 
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"And  the  address?*'  asked  the 
clerk. 

"Hoffman  House,"  answered  Mr. 
Norton. 

So  much  curiosity  had  I  developed 
that  one  would  almost  suspect  me  of 
having  spent  most  of  my  life  in  the 
company  of  women. 

Two  days  more  passed  quickly,  and 
I  was  delivered  to  my  purchaser  at  his 
hotel.  He  was  just  going  to  dinner, 
but  he  took  me  into  his  bedroom  and 
carefully  locked  the  door.  Then, 
opening  out  the  box  I  was  in,  he 
placed  me,  with  a  smile,  in  front  of  a 
large  photograph  on  his  dresser  as  if 
I  were  a  candle  and  she  were  a  saint, 
for  the  photograph  was  a  pose  in  full 
figure  of  the  girl  in  the  watch.  Ly- 
ing there,  looking  up  at  her  and 
sparkling  in  the  light  of  her  kindly 
eyes,  I  knew  by  his  earnest  face  that 
Alan  worshipped  her  as  a  zealot  his 
God — and  I  did  not  blame  him. 
A  knock  sounded  on  his  door. 
44  Yes,"  said  he. 

" Dinner  is  served,"  came,  with  an 
accent,  from  outside,  and  with  an  in- 
tonation that  indicated  that  its  owner 
bore  the  plebeian  name  of  Jones  or 
Watkins. 

So  Mr.  Norton  restored  me  to  the 
green-silk  case  and  dropped  me  into 
his  breast-pocket,  while  I  heard  him 
say,  half -aloud: 

44  No  human  eye  shall  ever  see  you 
till  you  are  given  to         " 

But  I  couldn't  catch  her  name,  so 
I  was  still  in  suspense. 

After  dinner  that  evening  he  called 
on  his  inamorata. 

44  Is  Miss  Grant  at  home?"  I  heard 
him  say  to  the  servant  that  answered 
the  bell. 

The  mention  of  this  name  gave  me 
a  start.  I  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expec- 
tation, waiting  eagerly  to  hear  her 
Christian  name,  and  wondering  if  it 
was  one  that  would  be  called  strange. 
The  start  raised  me  up  a  little  in  Mr. 
Norton's  pocket.  I  was  disappointed 
at  having  no  chance  to  see  her  imme- 
diately; but  I  could  hear  her  voice: 
it  had  a  promise  of  a  caress  in  every 
note.  If  I  only  had  a  soul,  that  voice 
would  have  stolen  it  away. 


Every  glance  and  action  of  Alan's 
showed  clearly  that  she  was  his  idol. 
Once,  when  she  was  sitting  at  the 
piano  singing  one  of  the  solos  from 
44  A  Greek  Slave, "which  she  thanked 
him  for  having  sent  her,  he  came 
very  near  telling  her  that  he  loved 
her  ;  but  she,  feeling,  with  a  woman's 
intuition,  that  this  confession  was  com- 
ing, suddenly,  and  apparently  with 
malice  aforethought,  began  playing  a 
march  in  rag-time.  Ever  since,  I 
have  failed  to  appreciate  syncopation. 
Of  course,  that  perversion  of  music 
rendered  the  very  idea  of  a  proposal 
ridiculous.  So,  in  what  I  thought  a 
vain  endeavor  to  cover  up  his  real 
feelings,  Norton  began  to  laugh  and 
joke,  and  I  rather  surmise  that  this 
caused  Miss  Grant  to  suspect  both  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  love.  As 
they  said  good-night  he  arranged  to 
go  with  her  to  the  theatre  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday  evening  to  see  a  play 
called  44Near  the  Throne,"  founded 
on  a  novel  of  the  same  name,  whose 
Coptic  heroine,  I  heard  him  tell  her, 
she  closely  resembled  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

44  Good-night,"  she  said  to  him  the 
third  time. 

44  Good-night,  Miss  Grant,"  he  an- 
swered, and  left — with  me  in  his 
pocket. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Norton  wished  he 
did  not  have  to  use  that  surname,  but 
it  led  me  away  back  again  to  my  birth- 
day in  the  De  Beers  mine.  I  have 
always  disliked  persons  who  draw 
hasty  conclusions;  therefore  I  re- 
solved to  wait  patiently  to  find  out  the 
Christian  name  of  Miss  Circumstances. 
I  called  her  this  because  she  altered 


cases. 


Ill 


On  returning  to  his  rooms,  Alan 
wrapped  me  up  in  three  folds  of  green 
tissue  paper,  sealed  it  with  wax,  and 
put  me  tenderly  under  his  pillow. 
All  the  next  day  he  carried  me  in  the 
upper  left-hand  pocket  of  his  waist- 
coat. 

When  Mr.  Norton  was  dressing  for 
the  theatre,  with  me  lying  in  front  of 
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him,  and  just  as  he  was  adding  the 
usual  retouches  to  his  white  batwing, 
a  note  came  for  him.  I  never  saw 
that  note.  But  Alan  threw  the 
crested  blue  paper  and  me  to  one 
side,  and  he  didn't  go  out  that  night. 
With  his  chin  in  his  hands  and  his  el- 
bows on  his  knee  he  sat,  forgetful  of 
the  hours,  staring  into  the  grate,  as  if 
the  embers  there  might  heliograph 
some  message  from  her  to  the  relief 
of  his  heart. 

Next  evening  he  went  to  a  dinner 
given  at  the  residence  of  the  British 
Consul,  in  celebration  of  the  relief  of 
Mafeking  and  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Baden-Powell,  and  I  went  with  him, 
minus  the  wax.  No  sooner  had  I 
entered  the  drawing-room  than  I 
heard  her  voice — Miss  Grant's,  I 
mean.  Talking  with  her  was  Mus- 
tapha Pasha.  Not  far  away  sat  Miss 
Price,  shadowed  by  the  same  Senator. 
It  developed  that  she  was  his  niece 
and  an  heiress  from  Chicago.  I  was 
glad  to  formulate  a  revised  version  of 
my  harsh  opinion  regarding  the  young 
lady,  and,  speaking  of  unnecessary 
noises,  to  be  convinced  that  her  gowns 
were  really  the  only  horrid  thing 
about  her,  except  that  her  father  dealt 
in  horses. 

Alan  seemed  surprised  to  see  Miss 
Grant,  and  more  surprised  half  an 
hour  later  when  he  found  he  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  seated  next  to  her. 
Once  he  touched  her  hand,  half  by 
accident  and  half  by  design,  but  she 
quickly  drew  it  away.  As  the  ices 
were  being  served  the  conversation 
turned,  rather  appropriately  to  the 
course,  I  thought,  from  liberty  in  the 
abstract  to  marriage  in  the  United 
States. 

44  Men  are  all  the  same,"  said  Miss 
Price,  oracularly. 

44  Only  their  methods  differ,  "  agreed 
Captain  Norton. 

"You  mean,"  said  Senator  Lary, 
looking  at  his  niece  from  Chicago, 
"that  their  object  is  the  same — a 
woman." 

44  And  to  gain  that  object,"  laughed 
Miss  Grant,  "a  man  tries  to  make 
her  think  what  she  wants  to  think — 
that  he  is  the  only  being  on  earth." 


4  4  You  mean,  "  chimed  in  the  heiress, 
44  that  he  tries  to  make  her  think  that 
she  is  the  only  being  on  earth." 

One  of  the  speeches  after  dinner 
was  a  toast  proposed  by  the  Consul: 

4  4  To  the  fighters  who  are  not  on 
the  firing  line.  " 

This  was  responded  to  by  Captain 
Norton,  who  ended  by  saying: 

44  We're  sorry  this  war  was  forced 
upon  us,  because  we  love  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  mankind.  But  we've 
fixed  bayonets  and  shouldered  our 
rifles,  and  there's  no  turning  back. 
By  the  aid  of  those  twenty  thousand 
good  cavalry  horses  from  America 
we're  now  marching  on  to  Pretoria. 
And,  notwithstanding  a  subsidized  lec- 
turer and  a  trinity  of  comic  opera  en- 
voys, we  believe  that  4  Bobs  '  and 
4 Tommy'  are  sure  to  win,  for,  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  heavy  artil- 
lery, England  sees  this  through!" 

The  speaker  had  no  sooner  finished 
than  a  telegram  came  for  the  Consul, 
who  read  it  and  handed  the  yellow 
paper  to  Norton.  Alan  at  once 
changed  countenance  and  looked 
greatly  depressed.  I  saw  that  the 
message  was  d^ted  at  Washington  and 
signed  Pauncefote. 

Miss  Grant  found  it  necessary  to 
depart  a  little  earlier  than  the  rest  of 
the  company — I  suspected  she  wanted 
to.  And  Mr.  Norton  was  asked  by 
their  hostess  to  take  her  home — I  sus- 
pected he  wanted  to.  The  heiress 
from  Chicago  said  it  was  not  at  all 
late,  and  Miss  Grant  urged  the  Cap- 
tain not  to  come  ;  but  candidly,  I  be- 
lieve she  would  have  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed if  he  had  not  escorted  her. 

When  they  reached  her  house, 
which  overlooked  the  Hudson,  she 
asked  him  in  for  a  few  minutes.  They 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
only  one  lamp  was  burning. 

44  Cheer  up,"  said  Miss  Grant,  press- 
ing the  button  that  set  a  whole  chan- 
delier ablaze.     44  Whatever  is  that?" 

44  What?" 

44  That  green  thing  nearly  slipping 
out  of  your  waistcoat  pocket?" 

44  A  mere  trifle,"  Alan  said,  and 
peremptorily  shoved  me  down.  I 
had  been  gradually  working  my  way 
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up.     I  had  the  same  complaint  that 
killed  Caesar. 

44  Your  fit  of  the  blues  came  on  very 
suddenly,  Mr.  Norton." 

44  Yes,"  replied  he;  44that  wire  did 
it." 

44  Bad  news?" 

44  Read  it."  And  he  handed  her 
the  telegram. 

Noticing  the  date  and  signature 
first,  she  read  the  message  aloud: 
44  Roberts  wires:  Captain  Alan  Nor- 
ton sail  Saturday  for  Gibraltar.  Get 
sealed  orders  there  and  ship  for 
Beira.  " 

4i  This  is  Thursday,"  he  said,  when 
she  had  finished  and  handed  back  the 
dispatch. 

44  You  have  plenty  of  time  to  get 
ready,"  she  answered;  44to  do  your 
packing  and  make  your  calls  and  all 
that." 

4 'Oh,  yes!"  he  agreed.  "Lots  of 
time.  " 

44  Don't  you  want  to  go?" 

4 *Of  course, "he answered.  4 'Though 
I've  heard  enough  of  those  sympho- 
nies in  saltpetre,  and  seen  enough  of 
the  beastly  Boers,  to  satisfy  most  men. 
I've  been  using  all  the  influence  pos- 
sible," he  continued,  "to  get  to  the 
front,  but " 

44  Just  like  a  man,  though;  want  a 
thing  until  you  get  it,  and  then " 

44  Oh,  it's  not  that." 

44  No?" 

44  Don't  you  understand?" 

44 1  think  it's  very  rude — the  infer- 
ence in  your  question.  I've  never 
before  been  accused  of  being  dull." 

44  But " 

44  In  fact,  you  yourself  have  often 
said  that  -for  intelligence " 

44  What  I  mean  is  that  every  moment 
will  take  me  further  away  from  you." 

44  Then  you  ought  to  be  very  thank- 
ful to  the  moments.  They're  very 
considerate — of  me." 

44  What  I  wish  to " 

"Well,  there's  all  to-morrow  left, 
and,  if  you  are  very  good,  I'll  let  you 
come  up  in  the  afternoon." 

44  It  will  be  so  long  before  I  can  see 
you  again.  " 

44  You  don't  want  to  come  up  in  the 
morning,  do  you?" 


44  An  hour  or  two  with  you  will  pass 
so  quickly." 

44  Don't  talk  like  a  goose.  Still,  it 
wouldn't  do  for  you  to  not  talk  at  all, 
would  it?" 

44  Don't  joke,  now.  I'm  in  earnest," 
he  urged.     <4  Nazira,  I  love  you!" 

My  last  doubt  had  gone — she  must 
indeed  be  the  niece  of  the  Parisian 
of  whom  those  two  spoke  that  morning 
in  Kimberley.  The  name  proved  it 
to  me. 

Alan  put  his  arm  around  Nazira's 
slender  waist.  This  movement  caused 
me  to  slip  out  of  his  pocket  and  to 
fall  almost  to  the  floor;  but  I  caught 
in  a  flounce  on  her  skirt. 

4  4 1  hear  father  coming,  "  she  said,  re- 
moving his  arm,  44  and  you  know " 

44  He  doesn't  like  me." 

44  So  you  must  go  now,  or  I  can't 
let  you  come  up  to-morrow." 

44  But  tell  me,  Nazira,"  he  urged, 
44  do  you  love  me — just  a  little?  Oh, 
my  dear,  I  love  you — with  all  my 
being.  " 

44  His  door  has  opened — that's  his 
footstep,"  cautioned  the  girl. 

44  Ah,  tell  me  if " 

4 'Good-night.  Come  and  see  me 
to-morrow — Alan  !" 

As  he  took  her  in  his  arms  she 
turned  her  face  away,  and  he  kissed 
her  on  the  cheek. 

44  Nazira,"  commanded  a  stern 
voice,  44go  to  your  room  at  once!" 

44  Yes,  father,"  she  answered,  and 
obeyed. 

We  diamonds  have  opportunities 
for  intimate  observations,  both  physi- 
cal and  psychological,  and  could,  if 
we  would,  tell  many  secrets.  With 
all  respect  to  the  philosophers,  from 
Diogenes  to  Kant,  I  say  that  I  didn't 
need  a  lantern  to  discover  that  self- 
admiration  is  the  first  law  of  feminine 
nature,  and  it's  quite  right  that  it 
should  be  so,  too;  for  often  love 
hinges  on  the  cut  of  a  garment,  just 
as  a  marriage  may  depend  on  the 
price  of  wheat.  On  reaching  the 
sacred  chamber  designated  by  her 
father,  which  seemed  redolent  with 
her  own  sweet  self,  Nazira  went  in- 
stinctively  to  the   mirror.     This  led 
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her  to  two  surprises:  a  letter  with 
numerous  post-marks  on  it — and  poor 
little  me. 

I  came  in  for  first  attention.  We 
seem  to  exercise  the  same  magnetism 
over  a  woman  that  curves  do  over  a 
man.  Picking  me  gently  off  her  dress, 
Nazira  said  to  herself: 

44  Why,  this  is  that  funny  green 
thing — it's  slipped  out  of  Alan's 
pocket,  after  all.  I  wonder  what  it 
is?" 

As  she  was  smoothing  the  paper 
out  she  accidentally  read  her  own 
name  on  it,  and  concluded  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  peeking  in,  to  see  what 
it  contained. 

44  A  ring — a  solitaire  diamond  !"  she 
exclaimed,  and  put  me  on — her 
dresser. 

Nazira  seemed  to  forget  the  letter 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  prepared  to 
retire.  As  she  disrobed  I  could  not 
help  seeing,  even  if  I  had  not  wished 


to,  that  in  all  her  dainty  lingerie  there 
was  a  color  scheme,  pale  ribbons  run- 
ning through  the  laces  as  on  the  sea 
the  dawning  light  runs  through  the 
waves;  this  evening  it  was  green. 
Turning  down  the  coverlets  and  en- 
veloping her  pretty  form  in  a  gown  of 
white  silk,  Miss  Grant  noticed  the  let- 
ter again.  She  opened  it  and  read 
the  pages  through  twice.  I  managed 
to  see  that  the  missive  was  dated 
London,  and  signed  Cecil  Rhodes. 
She  looked  down  at  me  and  stood 
thinking  a  little  while,  and  slowly 
tore  up  the  letter.  I  was  glad,  for 
Alan's  hope  was  my  hope.  But  I 
longed  to  know  if  I  was  really  to  be- 
long to  her.  Impulsively  she  did 
something  with  me,  and  that  moment 
I  thought  of  Alan  ;  it  was  divine  to  be 
so  close  to  her  heart  and  to  live  in  the 
sweet  glances  of  her  alluring  eyes. 

Then  Nazira  kissed  me,  and  turned 
out  the  light  and  crept  into  bed. 


% 


COMPENSATION 

T    ONG  as  my  lady  flouted  me  the  muse  kept  burning  bright — 
-■— '     The  more  Priscilla  yawned  and  frowned  the  better  I  could  write. 
I  far  too  sorely  needed  funds  to  lose  so  good  a  hint  ; 
One  copy  used  to  go  to  her,  the  other  went — to  print. 

But  now  my  lady  has  said  44 yes  "  each  random  rhyme  has  fled; 
It  puzzles  me  how  I  shall  earn  for  two  the  daily  bread, 
For  love  that's  scorned  seems  just  a  farce,  while  love  requited  seems 
To  wake  in  me  a  train  of  thought  that  ends  in  naught  but  dreams. 

Priscilla  asks  me  archly,  when  I  thus  my  fate  bemoan, 
If  I  would  fain  recall  the  days  when  kisses  were  unknown? 
Nay,  rather,  I  with  truth  declare,  than  lose  one  dimpling  smile 
I'll  leave  to  sadder  souls  the  verse,  and  write  in  prose  awhile. 

Rose  Robinson. 


U#> 


T  T  seems  a  provoking  paradox  that  a  light  bill  can  be  such  a  heavy  bill 
*■     when  it's  a  gas  bill. 
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LIZZIE   MAUD 

By  Estelle  Lambert  Matteson 


EVERYTHING  was  going  dead 
wrong  with  Lizzie  Maud  these 
days.  She  found  no  joy  in  her 
tutti  f  rutti  ;  even  ice  cream  soda  palled 
on  her  young  taste,  and  real  French 
gingham,  pink-and-white  shirt  waists 
at  69  cents,  marked  down  from  $1.19, 
had  no  charms  for  her. 

No  ;  life  was  beginning  to  be  a  prob- 
lem for  Lizzie  Maud.  All  the  neigh- 
bors in  the  tenement  house  where  she 
lived  missed  her  singing  "  She  passed 
away,  still  loving  James  the  same," 
and  other  ballads  as  touching,  as  she 
came  down  the  uncarpeted  stairs  ;  and 
when  she  got  to  the  store  the  girls  all 
guyed  her  and  kept  asking  her  if  she'd 
had  a  scrap  with  her  " steady." 

How  could  she  tell  them  that  Joe, 
the  one  she  loved  best  in  the  gang, 
had  quit  his  job  at  McSquirk's  and 
gone  down  to  the  "  Bucket  of  Beer  " 
to  work?  It  was  all  very  well  for  Joe, 
because  he  made  more  dough  down 
there,  but  what  about  her?  He  wouldn't 
let  her  come  down  there,  'cause  it  was 
too  tough,  he  said,  and  he  worked  all 
night  and  she  all  day,  so  she  found  no 
joy  in  life. 

"  It's  just  like  this,  Violet  Agnes," 
she  said  to  the  girl  at  her  counter;  "  I 
don't  know  why  it  is,  but  I  love  Joe. 
Why,  nowadays  when  I  get  up  in  the 
morning  I  feel  like  I'd  been  eating 
hot  butter  cakes,  and  I  don't  feel  like 
coming  to  the  store  like  I  used  to,  and 
I  am  sure  I  don't  care  a  rap  whether 
your  sales  amount  to  more  than  mine 
or  not." 

Violet  Agnes,  with  the  tact  usual  to 
her  kind,  said,  "Oh,  don't  snivel,  Lizzie 
Maud  ;  for  God's  sake,brace  up  !  You'll 
soon  forget  about  Joe,  and  there's 
plenty  of  fellers  that  cut  more  ice  than 
he  does." 


But  poor  Lizzie  Maud  was  inconsol- 
able, and  went  off  the  floor  several 
times  during  the  day  to  have  a  com- 
fortable weep  all  by  herself.  This 
went  on  for  some  time,  till  one  da)' 
Lizzie  Maud  did  not  come  to  the  store. 
Her  counter  pal  was  anxious,  for  Liz- 
zie Maud  had  never  missed  a  day  be- 
fore. Two,  three  and  four  days  went 
past,  till  at  last  Violet  Agnes  hunted 
up  her  friend's  address  and  went  up 
that  night  to  see  her.  She  found  Liz- 
zie Maud  moping  on  the  front  door 
stoop,  with  a  far-off  expression  in  her 
eyes  and  a  mournful  look  on  her  face. 
When  she  saw  Violet  Agnes  she 
brightened  up  a  bit,  and  arm  in  arm 
they  walked  up  and  down  the  street, 
which  was  swarming  with  children. 

"  Say,  Lizzie  Maud,  wat's  the  mat- 
ter of  you,  eh?  Are  you  sick,  or  have 
ye  had  a  scrap  with  Joe?  Why,  I've 
missed  you  so  to  the  store  that  it  don't 
seem  the  same  to  me,  and  I'll  ask  to 
get  changed  to  another  counter  if  you 
don't  get  back  soon.  Go  on,  Lizzie 
Maud,  tell  me  wat's  the  matter — 
p'r'aps  I  can  help  you.  " 

By  this  time  Lizzie  Maud  was  in 
tears. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "it's  just  this 
way:  Joe's  gone  back  on  me,  and  I 
don't  care  wat  becomes  of  me.  I  tell 
you,  I  can't  stand  it  and  I  won't  and  I 
ain't  a-goin'  to." 

Then  Violet  Agnes  sympathetically 
pressed  her  friend's  hand  and  said  : 

"  Oh,  cheese  it,  Lizzie  Maud,  or  I'll 
be  snivelin',  too.  Wat's  the  matter 
with  him,  anyway?  How  do  you  know 
you've  been  thrown  down?" 

"  Why,  my  God!  Violet  Agnes,  don't 
you  supposé  I'd  believe  my  eyes?  I'll 
tell  you  just  how  it  was.  I  got  so  sick 
of  never  seein'  Joe  I  thought  I'd  go 
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down  to  his  joint  and  see  him  ;  so  the 
other  night  I  put  on  my  best  duds  and 
curled  my  hair  out  o'  sight,  just  the 
way  he  used  to  like  it,  and  I  put  on  my 
big  hat — the  one  with  the  blue  feather 
that  was  always  so  becoming.  Well, 
when  I  got  all  fixed  up  I  looked  great, 
and  I  went  down  ready  to  do  him 
proud.  I  got  in  all  right  and  he  was 
pretty  glad  to  see  me,  and  it  wasn't  for 
a  long  time  that  I  discovered  he  was 
lookin'  at  the  door  kind  of  anxious 
like.  Well,  I  don't  know  wat  it  was 
that  made  me  jealous,  Violet  Agnes, 
but  it  just  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  a 
terrible  sore  throat  and  I  wanted  to  go 
over  and  put  my  arm  around  him,  only 
he  seemed  far  away  from  me  and  there 
was  too  many  hangin'  round,  so  I  just 
smiled  as  though  I  was  happy  ;  but  I 
wasn't,  or  maybe  it  was  because  my 
throat  seemed  sore.  Well,  in  a  few 
minutes  the  door  opened,  and  of  all 
the  freckled,  squint-eyed  fluffs  I  ever 
saw,  one  came  in.  She  walked  up  to 
Joe  and  didn't  seem  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  me,  and  throwin'  her  arms 
around  him,  she  says  :  '  Joe,  if  I  find 
you  talkin'  to  any  of  these  female 
freaks  from  up  the  Bowery,  I'll  push 
your  face  off.  I  don't  want  no 
funny  bizness,  I  don't,  and  if  you're 
goin'  to  spiel  in  my  class,  you  can't 
find  no  time  to  spend  on  other  rags, 
see?' 

"  Well,  I  was  too  stunned  to  speak, 
and  of  course  I  expected  that  Joe 
would  up  and  hand  her  one,  but  he 
didn't,  Violet  Agnes;  he  jest  set  there 
and  hugged  her  up  close  to  him,  and 
said  :  '  Gee,  Mag,  I'll  throw  down  any- 
one for  you,  if  you  say  so.  '  Well,  for 
a  minute  I  thought  I  was  a  crazy  loon, 
but  I  didn't  want  to  cry  before  that 
other  girl,  so  I  just  looked  at  Joe, 
and   got  up   to  go  away.     He  says: 

*  Wat's  eatin'  you,  Liz?  You  ain't 
mad,  are  you?'     '  No,'  says  I  to  him, 

*  I  ain't  mad  at  you,  but  I  never  want 
to  see  you  again  ;  and  if  the  kind  of 
women  you  love  best  is  the  fluffs  that 
hang  around  here,  why,'  I  says,  'I'll 
see  if  I  can't  fill  the  bill.'  There's  no 
use  a-talkin',  Violet  Agnes,  I  can't 
live  with  him  and  I  can't  live  without 
him,  so  any  man's  the  same  to  me, 


and  I  ain't  a-goin'  back  to  work  any 
more.  I'm  goin'  up  on  the  Bowery 
to-night,  and  I'll  hit  the  pipe  for 
keeps.  I  don't  care  wat  becomes  of 
me,  and  so  here  goes  nothin'.  " 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  like  that,  Lizzie 
Maud,"  said  Violet  Agnes;  "you 
know  you  can't  do  anything  like 
that." 

She  talked  with  her  a  long  time 
and  then  went  home.  It  was  the  last 
she  saw  of  Lizzie  Maud  till  about  six 
months  later,  when  she  was  going 
through  Houston  street  to  her  store 
and  saw  a  loudly  dressed  girl,  who 
passed  her  by  without  recognition. 
It  was  Lizzie  Maud. 

She  had  degenerated  rapidly,  and 
at  present  was  living  the  wild,  uneasy 
life  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
district.  The  fever  in  her  blood  was 
still  there,  and  no  matter  how  much 
she  drank  she  could  not  get  Joe  out 
of  her  mind.  She  hadn't  seen  him 
since  the  visit  of  which  she  had  told 
Violet  Agnes. 

One  night,  having  fortified  herself 
with  enough  stimulant,  she  went 
down  to  see  him.  She  had  no  fixed 
idea  in  her  head  when  she  started, 
but  as  she  swung  the  door  in  she  was 
glad  he  wasn't  talking  to  any  woman. 
She  went  up  to  speak  to  him,  and  he 
seemed  glad  to  see  her. 

"Gee,  Lizzie  Maud,  it's  good  for 
sore  eyes  to  see  you.  I'm  glad  you 
came  down.  I  meant  to  come  and 
see  you  the  first  night  I  got  off,  so's  I 
could  explain  why  I  acted  like  I  did 
when  you  was  here  before.  You  see, 
fellers  don't  marry  that  kind  of 
woman  you  saw  me  with,  and  I  was 
only  just  a-jollyin'  her  along.  It's 
you,  Lizzie  Maud,  I  want  to  marry, 
'cause  I  know  you're  not  the  kind  of 
a  girl  that  would  act  wrong  or  any- 
thing. " 

Lizzie  Maud  was  maudlin,  but  the 
words  sobered  her  up.  "What  d'ye 
mean,  Joe?  Wouldn't  you  marry  me 
if  I  was  like  that?" 

"Nah;  and  if  I  married  you  and 
found  it  out  afterward,  I'd  beat  the 
face  off'n  you,  see?" 

Lizzie  Maud  got  up  and  went  over 
to  him,  and  put  her  arms  around  him 
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and  kissed  him.  Then  she  walked 
slowly  out  of  the  saloon,  despite  the 
astonished  shouts  of  Joe.  As  she 
went  away  along  the  street  she 
thought  it  all  over,  and  the  world 
seemed  upside  down.  She  wished 
she  was  out  of  it,  'cause  now  Joe  was 
beyond  her,  and  it  was  her  own  fault. 
She  could  not  hope  he  wouldn't  find 
it  out,  and  she  hadn't  the  nerve  to 
tell  him,  so  she'd  best  quit  the  game 
now,  while  he  loved  her  and  believed 
in  her.  No  reproach  was  in  her  mind 
for  the  cause  of  her  wrong-doing,  only 
love  and  a  desire  to  be  always  the  best 
in  his  eyes.  So  she  went  on  her  weary 
way  to  her  room,  and  wrote  him  a  lit- 


tle note  telling  him  what  she  was 
going  to  do,  and  that  she  loved  him 
so  much  she  couldn't  live  without 
him,  and — then  the  gas  so  filled  the 
room  that  her  head  began  to  swim. 
Pretty  soon  poor  Lizzie  Maud's  eyes 
were  closing  in  that  sleep  that  knows 
neither  day  nor  night,  and  it  was  just 
then  that  Joe  was  sitting  in  the 
" Bucket  of  Beer"  with  Mag  on  his 
knee,  saying: 

44  Well,  this  is  how  it  was,  darlin': 
Lizzie  Maud  came  in  here,  and  she 
looked  like  trouble,  so  I  gave  her  the 
darndest  jolly  you  ever  heard;  but 
it's  you  I  love  the  best,  see?  G'wan, 
gimme  a  kiss.  " 


WHEN    MABEL   GOES    A-FISHING 

WHEN  tender  June  is  in  the  land, 
And  wood  and  wold  are  ringing 
With  melody  of  Daphne's  band, 

And  mating  birds  are  singing; 
When  bush  and  tree  of  hill  and  glen 

Their  happy  leaves  are  swishing 
In  time  to  Spring's  sweet  strains,  why,  then- 
Then  Mabel  goes  a-fishing! 

The  fly  is  cast;  (ah,  he's  a  fool 

Who'd  flee  from  Beauty's  wounding!) 
Above  the  silent,  sun-flecked  pool 

The  reel's  shrill  song  is  sounding; 
And  all  the  little  fishes  race 

As  fast  as  e'er  they're  able, 
To  kiss  the  ripple-mirrored  face 

Of  cruel,  winsome  Mabel. 

Ah,  Master  Walton,  were  you  here, 

Were  this  the  River  Dove, 
The  scene  would  evermore  endear 

To  you  the  sport  you  love  ; 
You'd  idly  sit,  as  I,  sans  doubt  ; 

As  I,  would  fall  to  wishing 
That  you  were  just  a  speckled  trout 

When  Mabel  goes  a-fishing! 

Richard  Stillman  Powell. 
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IN   THE   GARDEN 

THIS  is  the  garden  where  she  trips 
And  often  lightly  lingers. 
The  buds  uplift  to  reach  her  lips, 

And  failing,  kiss  her  fingers. 
All  trembling  is  the  mignonette — 

Her  trailing  gown  caressed  it  ; 
All  rapturous  the  violet — 

Her  foot  in  passing  pressed  it. 

The  dewdrops  on  the  peony 

Deep  in  their  bosom  hold  her. 
How  happy  must  the  dewdrops  be 

Thus  sweetly  to  enfold  her! 
The  humming-bird,  from  poppies  led, 

Hums  an  ecstatic  measure, 
And,  unrebuked,  inclines  his  head 

To  sip  a  new-found  treasure. 

I  would  I  were  the  drop  of  dew 

That  boldly  takes  possession  ; 
I  would  that,  like  the  bird,  I,  too, 

Might  taste  without  repression  ; 
I  would  I  were  the  humblest  spray 

She  wears,  and  thrills  with  blisses; 
I  would  I  were  some  blossom  gay 

She  plucks  and  kills,  but  kisses. 

Edwin  L.  Sabin. 

9t 


A    LITERAL    INTERPRETATION 

ii  TS  Mr.  Flashe  following  the  hounds  lately?" 
J-     "  Yes;  they  say  he's  going  to  the  dogs!" 


HEADING    OFF    AN    INSULT 


**  "C^ROM  Kentucky,  eh?"  said  the  hotel  clerk,  smilingly. 

*-  " Yes,  sah,"  replied  the  man  who  had  just  registered;  "but — "and 
there  was  a  dangerous  gleam  in  his  eye — "I'm  not  a  membah,  sah,  of  the 
Legislatuah,  sah." 
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By  Howard  Markle  Hoke 


ON  my  way  down  to  Miss  Violetta 
Allen's  cottage  at  the  shore  I 
knew  that  she  and  Hildah 
were  counting  the  minutes  until  I 
should  arrive.  Miss  Violetta  had  in- 
troduced me  to  Hildah  at  Mrs.  Dale- 
mont's  reception  two  Winters  before, 
and,  as  she  claimed  the  full  credit  of 
our  engagement,  she  insisted  upon 
having  us  meet  at  her  cottage  so  that 
she  could  have  the  delight  of  partici- 
pating in  the  arrangements  for  our 
wedding  in  October.  As  late  as  that 
morning  I  had  also  been  counting  the 
minutes  until  I  should  see  Hildah  and 
learn  all  the  blissful  details  she  had 
planned;  but  when  I  stepped  on  the 
train  I  should  have  welcomed  any  ex- 
cuse for  postponing  the  meeting. 

About  two  years  before  this  time  a 
financial  misfortune  had  made  it  nec- 
essary for  me  to  add  materially  to 
the  income  of  my  law  practice,  and  I 
secured  the  attorneyship  of  a  new 
corporation  that  had  large  capi- 
tal and  every  promise  of  success. 
Relying  on  the  flattering  prospects 
thus  opened,  I  had  encouraged  Hil- 
dah to  name  the  date  in  October. 
But  on  the  very  morning  of  this  Sat- 
urday that  I  was  due  at  Miss  Violet- 
ta's  cottage  our  board  of  directors  sold 
all  our  rights,  privileges  and  fran- 
chises to  an  old  corporation  with  very 
much  more  capital.  It  had  no  place 
for  me  as  an  attorney,  and,  as  I  would 
not  serve  in  any  other  capacity,  I  had 
no  immediate  prospects  except  those 
offered  by  my  practice,  which  I  had 
sadly  neglected  in  my  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  company. 

Depending  entirely  on  my  success 
as  a  corporation  attorney,  I  had  been 
far  too  generous  with  my  good  salary. 


The  demands  of  the  links,  the  grid- 
iron and  all  manner  of  "functions" 
were  among  the  speediest  feathers  on 
the  proverbial  wings  that  riches  take. 
It  was  anything  but  a  comfortable  re- 
flection on  this  Saturday  morning 
that  a  cheque  reaching  a  paltry  dis- 
tance into  three  figures  would  have 
called  for  double  red  lines  under  my 
bank  account  and  hardly  have  paid 
the  tailor  and  haberdasher  and  shoe- 
man  for  making  me  presentable  in 
October;  not  taking  into  considera- 
tion future  dealings  with  the  butcher 
and  the  grocer,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  things  necessary  to  keep  our  home 
from  being  an  unpleasant  transition 
for  Hildah.  This  was  how  it  came 
about  that,  instead  of  going  down  to 
help  Hildah  and  Miss  Violetta  make 
all  the  delectable  plans,  I  was  going 
down  to  break  the  wretched  news  that 
our  wedding  must  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

"  Oh,  George,  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
here!"  Hildah  cried,  after  greetings 
and  we  were  seated  in  Miss  Violetta's 
reception-room,  which  was  in  blue, 
and  with  which  I  harmonized  per- 
fectly. "  Now  we  have  until  Monday 
to  talk  it  all  over." 

"And  we  are  really,  really  going 
to  make  all  the  final  plans  at  last," 
Miss  Violetta  chirped.  "  You  cannot 
imagine  how  it  delights  me  to  think 
that  I  brought  all  this  about  and  that 
I  can  be  with  you  to  enter  into  all  the 
anticipations.  Hildah  has  decided  to 
have  an  evening  weeding,  George." 

"With  eight  bridesmaids,"  Hildah 
added,  "each " 

"  Each  carrying  an  armful  of  chrys- 
anthemums," Miss  Violetta  broke  in, 
"and " 
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"And  we  will  have  a  perfectly 
lovely  reception  afterward,  George, 
with  an  orchestra  behind  palms, 
and " 

"And  I  am  going  up  to  Brynton 
two  weeks  before,  George,  to  superin- 
tend the  preparation  of  Hildah's 
trousseau " 

"And  help  us  send  out  the  invita- 
tions, George " 

"  And  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of 
draping  her  veil,  George — the  very 
last  thing  one  can  do  for  the  bride-to- 
be.     Oh,  isn't  it  all  too  lovely?" 

It  was  lovely  ;  far  too  lovely  for  me 
to  ruin  with  my  tale  of  woe.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  so  lovely 
I  could  not  help  catching  their 
spirit.  But  I  came  to  my  senses. 
October  was  not  far  off.  How  much 
practice  could  I  get  in  the  tail  end  of 
the  Summer  vacation?  I  let  them 
"anticipate"  a  while  longer;  then  I 
said: 

"My  only  fear  is  that  something 
will " 

A  knock  interrupted,  and  I  saw  in 
the  doorway  a  man  who,  manifestly, 
had  no  recollection  of  a  single  dismal 
day  in  all  of  his  forty-five  years.  He 
was  bowing  and  smiling  and  hoped 
he  was  not  intruding  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  made  him  welcome  any- 
where. Miss  Violetta  assured  him  of 
her  happiness,  and  when  she  had  in- 
troduced Mr.  Vidaver  he  explained 
how  kind  she  had  been  in  making  the 
old-time  friendship  of  their  fathers 
the  occasion  for  an  invitation  to  his 
invalid  sister  and  himself  to  spend  a 
month  with  her  at  the  shore. 

"On  the  very  first  morning,"  he 
said,  in  his  fanciful  way,  "  Miss  Allen 
began  with  the  letter  *  H  '  and  spelled 
'  Hospitality  '  right  along,  running  in 
several  letters  in  one  day,  and — would 
you  believe  it? — she  is  now  starting  on 
the  synonyms.  Now  I  am  going  to 
ask  a  bold  question.  You  are  dis- 
cussing the  wedding,  are  you  not?" 

"Violetta!"  said  Hildah. 

"Indeed,  I  could  not  keep  it  from 
him,"  Miss  Violetta  defended  herself. 
"  I  brought  it  all  about,  you  know." 

"She  has  told  me  very  little,  in- 
*  "  Mr.  Vidaver  seconded,  "so  I 


came  in — yes,  I  did  come  in  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  hear  all  about 
it.  You'll  let  me  stay  and  listen,  won't 
you?" 

"We'll  be  delighted,"  cried  Miss 
Violetta,  reading  Hildah's  very  willing 
permission.  "They  are  to  be  mar- 
ried in  the  church " 

"With eight  bridesmaids,  each  car- 
rying an  armful  of  chrysanthemums," 
Hildah  broke  in. 

Mr.  Vidaver  clasped  his  hands. 

"  And  she  will  wear  a  perfectly  ex- 
quisite gown  of  ivory  peau  de  soie " 

'  "With  insertions  of  Valenciennes 
lace  that  was  worn  by  her  mother  at 
her  own  wedding.  " 

"Superb!"  cried  Mr.  Vidaver. 
"And  a  veil?" 

"A  perfect  dream!"  Miss  Violetta 
exclaimed. 

"Magnificent!"  Mr.  Vidaver  de- 
clared. "I  am  sure  I  cannot  make 
you  understand  how  this  charms  me. 
I  have  never  been  married  myself — 
have  never  been  in  love,  in  fact — but 
it  has  been  the  wish  of  my  life  to  find 
a  young  couple  who  would  permit  me 
to  give  them  my  ideas  on  an  ideal 
marriage  ceremony.  Now,  do  tell 
me  all  your  plans." 

They  told  him,  drawing  closer  and 
closer  to  him  until  I  was  left  entirely 
out  of  the  charmed  circle  and  forgot- 
ten. I  let  them  go  on,  beginning  to 
feel,  somewhat  perversely,  a  half -sav- 
age joy  in  the  disappointment  I  had 
in  store  for  Mr.  Vidaver.  So  I  waited 
for  the  moment  of  their  enthusiasm 
when  I  thought  it  would  deal  him  the 
worst  blow,  but  at  that  very  moment 
he  sprang  up  in  his  brisk  way  and 
bowed  himself  out. 

I  decided  to  begin  at  once  by  pro- 
nouncing Mr.  Vidaver  a  precious  hum- 
bug, but  Hildah  and  Miss  Violetta 
began  in  a  different  strain.  Wasn't 
he,  now,  the  most  delightful  man  they 
had  ever  met  or  heard  of?  Their  time 
was  too  limited  for  either  to  wait 
until  the  other  had  finished.  Wasn't 
he  elegant — so  refined,  so  unobtru- 
sive? Did  anyone  ever  hear  such  per- 
fectly original  and  felicitous  fancies 
about  marriage? 

"  I  shall  ask  him  to  go  walking  with 
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us  on  the  beach  this  afternoon,"  said 
Miss  Violetta,  "and  it  will  be  just 
too  lovely,  Hildah,  dear,  to  talk  your 
wedding  all  over  and  over  with 
him." 

I  decided  to  wait  until  evening. 

In  the  afternoon  it  was  nothing 
but  bridesmaids  and  roses,  and  rib- 
bons and  flounces,  with  technical  dis- 
cussion of  ivory  satin  duchesse  and 
mousseline  de  soie,  and  harmonizing 
of  shades,  and  church  decorations  and 
dim  religious  lights  up  the  beach  and 
down,  again  and  again.  I  discovered 
that  Mr.  Vidaver's  fancy  had  been  a 
mere  plant  in  the  morning;  gorgeous 
flowers  bloomed  upon  it  during  that 
stroll. 

I  walked  up  with  them  and  I  walked 
down,  and  up  and  down  again.  I  did 
not  say  a  dozen  words.  Once  I  tried 
to  change  the  subject  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  waves — I  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  turn  the  incoming  tide.  Long 
before  we  returned  to  the  cottage  Mr. 
Vidaver  was  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  whole  business.  He  owned  it. 
Miss  Violetta  had  owned  my  wedding 
before,  but  she  had  blissfully  assigned 
it  all,  right,  title  and  interest,  to  Mr. 
Vidaver.  I  heard  them  talking  about 
4  '  George."  "George"  will  walk 
down  the  right  chancel  steps. 
"George"  will  stand  here,  or  there, 
or,  better,  just  a  little  further  to  the 
right  or  left.  I  was  a  mere  detail  of 
the  affair.  I  was  to  know  my  place 
and  keep  it,  like  a  jardinière  of  chrys- 
anthemums. 

I  had  planned  to  take  Hildah  and 
Miss  Violetta  to  a  comic  opera  in  the 
evening,  but  when  I  mentioned  this 
I  had  due  warning  of  what  was  in 
store  when  I  told  my  story.  Comic 
opera,  when  they  could  sit  all  evening 
listening  to  Mr.  Vidaver  burnishing 
the  details  of  my  wedding!  Did  any- 
one ever  hear  of  the  like?  I  spent 
most  of  the  evening  alone  in  one  end 
of  the  parlor,  thrumming  the  piano — 
which  I  was  asked  please  to  stop — 
and  looking  over  photographs  and 
daguerreotypes  of  Miss  Violetta's  an- 
cestors. 

Mr.  Vidaver  bade  them  good  night 
at  last,  and  I  determined  not  to  wait 


another  moment,  but  a  glance  at  Hil- 
dah and  Miss  Violetta  showed  me  that 
the  time  was  wholly  unpropitious. 
They  were  simply  tired  out.  They 
would  not  have  slept  a  wink  all  night. 

In  the  morning  I  hurried  down  to 
the  breakfast-room  and  found  them 
already  there.  If  the  night  had  re- 
freshed Mr.  Vidaver  as  it  had  them,  I 
shuddered  to  think  of  the  new  impetus 
he  would  give  to  the  anticipations. 
When  I  observed  that  Miss  Violetta 
was  holding  breakfast  off  until  he 
should  come  down,  I  determined  not 
to  postpone  my  duty  another  minute, 
and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  express  my 
hope  that  nothing  would  mar  our  hap- 
piness, when  he  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, quite  as  much  refreshed  as  I  had 
feared.  As  an  inopportune  intruder 
I  voted  him  a  triumph. 

"Ah,  ladies,  good  morning,"  he 
greeted — I  must  have  been  invisible. 
"What  a  superb  Sabbath  morning! 
At  such  a  time  our  expectations  of  the 
third  of  October  are  a  fairy  temple 
bathed  in  the  golden  beams  of  the 
new  day." 

I  had  a  missile  that  would  have 
knocked  the  fairy  temple  into  a  hope- 
less ruin,  and  I  felt  then  that  I  could 
hurl  it  with  the  precision  of  a  crack 
English  cricketer  knocking  a  bail  off 
the  stumps.  But  I  did  not  hurl  it 
then,  and  by  the  time  we  had  break- 
fasted I  dared  not.  Mr.  Vidaver  had 
then  put  such  a  Sabbath  aspect  on  the 
matter  that  the  act  would  have  been 
little  short  of  sacrilege. 

Hildah,  Miss  Violetta  and  Mr. 
Vidaver  went  to  church  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  am  not  certain  whether  any 
of  them  noticed  that  I  was  along  or 
not.  Mr.  Vidaver  was  consummate 
everywhere.  His  manner  was  so  ex- 
pressive that  he  could  make  us  think 
about  the  wedding  when  he  was  not 
talking.  The  rhetorical  figures  of  his 
silence  and  pose  during  services  were 
simply  graphic.  I  could  see,  by  means 
of  them,  the  altar  embowered  in 
plants  and  flowers;  the  full-dressed 
ushers  bringing  in  the  guests;  the 
white  satin  ribbons  portioning  off  the 
pews  of  the  elect  from  the  casual; 
George   Garwood  coming  down   the 
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chancel  steps  with  Charlie  Tresford; 
and  Hildah  Weatherby  walking  tip 
the  aisle,  in  ivory  peau  de  soie  and  veil, 
with  her  bridesmaids  clasping  clusters 
of  chrysanthemums;  could  hear  the 
"  Wilt  thous?"  of  the  minister  and  the 
dolce  of  the  organ.  I  could  even  see 
accounts  of  the  affair  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  next  day. 

On  our  way  home  Hildah  consented 
to  go  walking  with  me  on  the  beach 
in  the  afternoon,  my  plan  being  to 
lose  ourselves  in  the  crowd  so  that  Mr. 
Vidaver  could  not  possibly  find  us, 
and  tell  her  the  bad  news.  But  at 
luncheon  he  asked  what  we  intended 
to  do,  and  Hildah  could  not  keep  our 
purpose  from  him. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said.  "When 
Miss  Allen  told  me  you  were  coming 
down  to  talk  over  the  wedding  I  sent 
for  two  books  from  my  library  and 
got  them  yesterday.  They  contain 
detailed  descriptions,  with  elaborate 
illustrations  in  colors,  of  famous  bridal 
costumes,  including  many  worn  by 
queens  and  empresses  and  ladies  of 
the  nobility.  I  had  hoped  to  show 
you  these  this  afternoon,  but,  of 
course,  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
your  plans." 

As  I  prowled  the  beach  alone  that 
afternoon  I  sat  down  upon  a  piece  of 
wreckwood  and  thought  over  my  mis- 
spent life.  Instead  of  wasting  time 
over  Blackstone  and  Greenleaf  and 
Kent,  and  the  devious  ways  of  corpo- 
rations, I  should  have  studied  mar- 
riage ceremonies  as  a  fine  art.  My 
hatred  of  Mr.  Vidaver  became  almost 
murderous,  but  in  the  heat  of  it  a  plan 
to  use  him  flashed  upon  me. 

At  dinner  I  discovered  that,  even 
if  time  permitted  a  further  postpone- 
ment of  my  duty,  Mr.  Vidaver  had 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Upon  his 
recommendation  Hildah  had  selected 
the  costume  of  a  German  princess  as 
her  pattern,  he  having  suggested  a 
fetching  modification.  I  decided  that 
that  was  the  limit  of  extravagant  prep- 
aration, and  I  was  about  to  ask  him 
to  come  to  my  room,  when  he  fore- 
stalled me  even  in  that  by  saying  that 
he  wished  to  come  there  after  dinner 
to  have  a  few  words  with  me. 


"  I  believe  I'll  call  you  George,"  lie 
began,  in  his  airy  way,  taking  an  easy- 
chair  by  my  window.  "Have  a 
cigar?" 

"  No,"  I  declined,  without  thanks. 

"  Cigarette?" 

"No." 

"More  grumpy  than  I  thought, 
George,"  he  remarked,  undisturbed. 
"  That  is  just  what  I  came  to  talk  to 
you  about.  Since  yesterday  morning 
three  of  us  have  been  flying  in  the 
high  currents  of  marriage  expecta- 
tions. Something,  however,  has 
clipped  your  wings,   George." 

"Oh,  I'm  only  the  groom,"  I  said. 

"I  know,"  he  laughed,  "and  have 
made  due  allowance,  but  even  grooms 
are  permitted  to  have  occasional 
gleams  of  happiness.  Why,  George, 
if  I  were  to  marry  such  a  girl  as  Miss 
Weatherby  I  should  have  one  foot  on 
a  rainbow  and  the  other  on  a  sunset; 
but  you  have  been  in  the  muggiest 
spell  of  weather  I  have  seen  for  a  long 
while.  I  happen  to  know  you  are  not 
always  so  funereal.  What  ails  you, 
anyhow?" 

Then  I  let  him  have  the  blow  I  had 
been  looking  forward  to  giving  him. 
I  did  not  soften  it  a  particle,  but  I  got 
little  satisfaction.  He  puffed  coolly 
at  his  cigar,  smiled  with  most  irritat- 
ing complacency,  and  said  : 

"Well?" 

"Well?"  I  repeated.  "Don't  you 
understand?" 

"Certainly,  George,"  he  said,  "but 
what  difference  does  it  make?" 

"All  the  difference  in  the  world," 
I  retorted.  "  It  means  that  the  wed- 
ding must  be  postponed.  I  cannot 
possibly  afford  such  a  wedding  as 
Miss  Weatherby  has  planned  nor  pro- 
vide an  establishment  that  would  be 
worthy  of  her.  I  came  down  here  to 
tell  her  and  Miss  Allen  all  about  it, 
but  you  have  raised  their  hopes  to 
such  a  pinnacle  that  I  hadn't  the 
nerve  to  throw  them  down.  You 
are  largely  responsible  for  my  letting 
them  go  on  so  long,  and  I'm  going  to 
ask  you  to  go  down  and  break  the  bad 
news  to  Miss  Weatherby.  I  simply 
can't  doit." 

"Of  course  I  shall  do  nothing  of 
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the  sort,"  he  said,  merrily.  "If  you 
were  the  best  man,  or  one  of  the  ush- 
ers, it  would  be  entirely  different. 
But  the  groom — never,  never, 
George." 

He  got  up,  still  smiling,  and  went 
to  the  door  with  the  same  graphic  man- 
ner I  had  seen  in  the  church.  But  it 
showed  me  a  very  different  scene — 
George  Garwood,  prospective  groom, 
with  two  hysterical  women  on  his  in- 
capable hands.  I  followed  Mr.  Vid- 
aver  desperately.  I  disliked  him, 
but  I  needed  his  smoothness  of  tongue. 
I  simply  had  not  the  courage  to  go 
down  and  blast  feminine  expectations 
that  were  at  that  moment  soaring 
among  pictorial  representations  of 
royal  trousseaux. 

He  stopped  at  the  door,  studied  a 
moment  and  turned  around,  his  mer- 
riment gone. 

"I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you, 
George,"  he  said.  "I'll  do  my  best 
with  Miss  Weatherby  if  you'll  say 
something  to  Miss  Allen  that  I  haven't 
the  words  for.  Tell  her  that  I  would 
be  lifted  into  the  seventh  heaven  if  I 
could  begin  making  preparations  for 
a  marriage  with  her.  I'll  take  your 
task  if  you'll  take  mine.  " 

"I'll  do  it,"  I  said,  and  we  went 
down  at  once. 

He  started  for  the  parlor  and  I 
went  into  the  dining-room,  where 
Miss  Violetta  was  putting  on  the  last 
touch  of  tidiness.  I  stated  Mr.  Vida- 
ver's  message  without  preliminaries, 
expecting  to  hear  her  bubbling  laugh  ; 
but  she  blushed,  turned  pale  and 
began  trembling  so  that  a  drawn- 
work  centrepiece  she  was  folding 
caught  the  agitation. 

"  Dear  me,"  she  said,  going  to  the 
table  and  dropping  into  Mr.  Vida- 
ver's  chair.  "  He  is  such  a  fine  man 
— but,  George,  what  shall  I  say?" 

44  If  you  want  my  candid  advice, 
Miss  Violetta,"  I  said,  making  up  my 
mind  to  get  even  with  Mr.  Vidaver, 
then  and  there,  for  not  letting  me  do 
my  duty,  "  I  would  say  that  you  are 
flattered,  but  you  cannot  consider  his 
proposal.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr. 
Vidaver  is  a  sham — a  humbug.  You 
haven't  had   the    experience  of  the 


world  that  I  have,  Miss  Violetta,  and 
I  say  to  you  that  he  amounts  to  little 
more  than  some  fine  words  and  a  few 
pat  phrases.  " 

How  brave  a  fellow  can  be  when  he 
is  getting  even  with  the  world  for  put- 
ting him  at  fault  !  I  felt  a  righteous 
gratification  in  clipping  the  man's  as- 
pirations. But  what  did  Miss  Vio- 
letta do  but  rest  her  cheek  on  her 
right  palm  and  look  down  at  the  table 
and  pinch  up  the  cloth  and  try  to 
speak  twice  before  she  succeeded. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  think  as  you  do, 
George,"  she  said.  "I  believe, 
though,  that  you  are  mistaken.  I  have 
known  of  Mr.  Vidaver  a  long  while, 
and  he  has  all  his  life  been  among  the 
very  best  people.  Won't  you  please 
go  in  to  Hildah  now,  and  give  me  fif- 
teen minutes  to  think  it  over?  If  you 
see  him,  please  say  that  he  can  come 
here  in  that  time." 

I  met  him  coming  out  of  the  parlor. 

"You  can  see  Miss  Allen  in  the 
dining-room  in  fifteen  minutes,"  I  told 
him,  with  grim  satisfaction  over  the 
answer  he  would  get. 

"Thank  you,  George,"  he  said. 

His  manner  was  not  so  graphic 
then  as  it  had  been  in  the  church  and 
in  my  room  ;  but  in  a  confused  way  it 
made  me  imagine  the  scene  in  the 
parlor.  He  had  told  Hildah  of  my 
misfortune  and  of  the  miserable  post- 
ponement. She  had  fallen  to  her 
knees  on  the  floor  as  soon  as  he  came 
away,  and  at  that  moment  I  thought 
I  could  see  her  sitting  there,  with  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands,  on  a  chair- 
seat,  and  crying  in  a  way  that  made 
me  hurry  to  the  door. 

I  pushed  the  portière  aside,  peeped 
in  and  stopped  in  surprise.  Instead 
of  the  distress  I  had  pictured,  Hildah 
was  sitting  at  the  table,  poring  over 
one  of  Mr.  Vidaver's  books  and  drum- 
ming upon  it  with  her  fingers  as  con- 
tentedly as  if  October  third  still  re- 
mained the  beatific  date. 

Vidaver  had  humbugged  me.  That 
was  plain.  I  might  have  known  it,  I 
told  myself.  He  had  gone  in,  and 
from  his  insidious  fancy  had  put  some 
new  roseate' phase  upon  the  marriage. 
He  had  made  my  duty  harder  than 
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ever,  but  it  could  not  be  put  off  an- 
other minute,  and  I  went  in. 

"  Oh,  George,"  Hildah  greeted  me, 
"I'm  so  glad  you  came  in.  Isn't  he 
too  lovely?" 

"Who?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  Mr.  Vidaver,  of  course," 
she  answered,  with  wide-eyed  sur- 
prise. 

If  Mr.  Vidaver  had  told  her  the 
truth  and  had  wrought  this  peace  of 
mind  by  the  aid  of  his  fancy,  that 
fancy  was  supernatural. 

"Hildah,"  I  said,  very  solemnly, 
"  I  have  had  much  more  experience 
of  the  world " 

"Why,  George,  dear,  what  ails 
you?"  Hildah  asked.  "You  haven't 
been  one  bit  like  yourself.  Every- 
body has  spoken  of  it,  and  I  noticed  it 
as  soon  as  you  came.  Even  Mr.  Vid- 
aver  " 

"•Mr.  Vidaver!  Mr.  Vidaver!"  I 
cried.  "  Am  I  never  to  hear  the  last 
of  that  man?" 

"Why,  George  Garwood!  What 
do  you — oh,  I  believe  I  see  it  all. 
Yes,  that  is  it.  It  would  be  just  like 
Mr.  Vidaver  to  leave  to  me  the  pleas- 
ure of  telling  you." 

"  I  don't  understand  at  all,"  I  said, 
helplessly. 

"Then  he  has  not  told  you,"  she 
said,  proudly.  "Why,  George,  Mr. 
Vidaver  asked  me  all  about  you,  the 


prospects  you  had  in  your  profession, 
and  when  I  told  him  you  were  at- 
torney for  a  new  corporation,  he  said 
that  was  very  good,  but  that  many 
new  corporations  were  precarious, 
and  that  you  ought  to  form  a  legal 
connection  in  New  York  that  would 
lift  you  where  you  deserve  to  be.  So 
just  think,  George,  he  came  in  a  few 
moments  ago  and  showed  me  a  tele- 
gram he  had  received  from  one  of  the 
great  lawyers  in  New  York  saying  he 
would  accept  you  as  his  assistant 
on  Mr.  Vidaver's  recommendation. 
Isn't  it  just  too  lovely  to  be  true, 
George?" 

I  fell  into  the  nearest  chair;  then  I 
got  up  ;  then  I  fell  into  it  again.  It 
isn't  necessary  to  give  a  further  de- 
scription of  the  confusion  of  a  verita- 
ble ass — at  the  moment  of  discovering 
that  he  is  an  ass. 

"And  he  said,  George,"  Hildah 
went  on,  "  that  he  knows  we  will  en- 
joy living  in  New  York,  and  he  inti- 
mated that  he  might  have  someone 
over  there  with  him  that  you  and  I 
like  very  much.  I  do  wonder  if  he 
means  dear  Violetta?" 

I  sprang  from  the  chair,  spurred  by 
a  recollection  of  the  tears  I  had  caused 
in  the  dining-room.  I  hastily  told 
Hildah  about  my  idiocy,  and  we  ran 
over  together— but  Mr.  Vidaver  was 
there  and  the  tears  were  gone. 


M 


SIMULATION 

WE  wear  our  many  different  masks 
So  constantly,  in  different  places 
And  different  moods,  it  really  tasks 
Our  memory  to  recall  our  faces. 

W.  L.  W. 


SHE    DISAPPOINTED    HIM 

SHE — Did  you  ever  have  a  girl  make  a  fool  of  you? 
He — No.     I  wanted  one  to  do  so  once,  but  she  wouldn't  have  me, 
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PASSER    L  HEURE 

By  Leon  de  Tinseau 


DUTRIN,  quarante-cinq  ans, 
député  conservateur  c'est-à- 
dire  peu  remuant. 

Madame  Dutrin,  femme  de  sport  et 
du  précédent. 

Madame  Lebigoudis,  fo»;*^  trentaine \ 
veuve,  jolie,  élégante,  décorative,  très 
courue  comme  invitée. 

De  la  Ronchonnière,  cinquante- 
cinq  ans,  ex-officier  démissionnaire, 
après  mariage  riche,  habitué  à  faire 
marcher  tout  le  monde. 

Madame  de  la  Ronchonnière, 
femme  du  précédent,  laide  et  méchante. 

Le  Comte  du  Poteau,  jeune  homme 
chic,  pas  très  jeune. 

Lardot,  aubergiste  dans  un  grand 
bourg,  station  de  chemin  de  fera  trente 
lieues  de  Paris. 

{Un  break  arrive  chez  Lardot,  amenant 
les  six  premiers  personnages,  qui 
viennent  du  château  de  La  Grange, 
ou  ils  ont  passé  deux  semaines  chez 
les  Saint-Laurent.) 

La  Ronchonnière  (à  Vaubergiste, 
qui  s'est  avancé  pour  accueillir  le 
break) — Vous  avez  reçu  mon  télé- 
gramme? Un  déjeuner  pour  six  per- 
sonnes, venant  du  château  de  La 
Grange. 

Lardot  {tout  en  aidant  les  voya- 
geurs à  descendré) — Le  couvert  est  mis 
dans  une  chambre  à  part. 

Dutrin — Un  bon  déjeuner,  j'espère? 

La  Ronchonnière  —  L'important, 
ce  n'est  pas  qu'il  soit  bon  :  c'est  qu'il 
ne  nous  fasse  pas  manquer  l'express. 
Quelle  heure  est-il? 

Lardot — Vous  avez  cinquante-cinq 
minutes. 

Dutrin — Vite  à  table,  alors!  Je 
n'aime  pas  m'empiffrer. 


Madame  de  la  Ronchonnière — 
Vous  voulez  dire  que  vous  n'aimez 
pas  vous  empiffrer  vite. 

Madame  Lebigoudis — Moi,  je  me 
lèverai  de  table,  qu'on  ait  fini  ou  pas 
fini.  J'ai  un  grand  dîner  à  Paris  ce 
soir,  et  je  tiens  à  y  être. 

Du  Poteau — Moi  j'ai  promis  à  la 
duchesse  d'Evergreen,  qui  passe  pour 
retourner  à  Londres,  de  la  mener  aux 
Folies- Bergère. 

Madame  de  la  Ronchonnière — 
Elle  va  bien,  votre  duchesse  !  .  .  . 
Mais  elle  peut  compter  sur  ma  discré- 
tion. 

Du  Poteau — J'ai  le  regret  de  vous 
dire  que  son  mari  l'accompagne,  ce 
qui  vous  donne  toute  liberté  d'être 
indiscrète. 

Dutrin — Voyons,  voyons!  Mettons- 
nous  à  table,  nous  n'avons  plus  que 
cinquante  minutes,  maintenant. 

Tous — C'est  vrai.  Soyons  sérieux. 
Ne  traînons  pas.  (Ils  passent  à  table. 
On  les  sert  aussitôt.) 

Madame  Dutrin — Quand  je  pense 
que  nous  avons  mis  deux  heures  pour 
faire  vingt-cinq  kilomètres!  Les 
Saint- Laurent  sont  les  meilleurs  et  les 
plus  aimables  hôtes  du  monde  ;  seule- 
ment ils  prétendent  qu'ils  attèlent  en 
poste  pour  se  donner  le  droit  d'atteler 
des  juments  de  ferme. 

Madame  de  la  Ronchonnière — De 
même  qu'ils  prétendent  que  leur  châ- 
teau est  historique,  pour  avoir  le 
droit  de  ne  pas  le  réparer. 

Madame  Lebigoudis — Si  seulement 
ils  mettaient  des  tapis  dans  les  cham- 
bres! Pour  mon  comte,  je  leur  par- 
donnerais de  bon  cœur  cet  anachron- 
isme. 

Du  Poteau — Moi  je  n'en  demande 
pas  tant.     Mais  j'aime  peu  qu'on  se 
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serve  d'un  pichet  en  terre  pour  m'àp- 
porter  mon  eau  chaude,  et  que  l'eau 
chaude  ait  des  yeux  comme  le  bouil- 
lon. 

Dutrin — Où  diable  avez-vous  pris 
que  leur  bouillon  a  des  yeux?  Quand 
j'avalais  leur  potage,  il  me  semblait 
toujours  que  j'avalais  mon  rince- 
bouche. 

Tous — Ah!  quant  à  ça,  on  ne  peut 
pas  dire  qu'ils  ont  un  cordon  bleu  ! 

La  Ronchonnière — Les  plats  sem- 
bleraient moins  mauvais,  s'ils  étaient 
mieux  servis.  Mais  le  service  de  La 
Grange,  oh!  la!  la! 

Du  Poteau — Je  me  demande  où 
ils  ramassent  leurs  domestiques.  Mon 
valet  de  chambre  me  disait  qu'on  parle 
patois  à  la  table  des  gens. 

Madame  Lebigoudis — Je  ne  sais  pas 
comment  on  y  parle  ;  mais  je  sais  com- 
ment on  s'y  tient.  Ma  femme  de 
chambre  a  des  bleus  partout,  m'assure- 
t-elle,  à  force  d'avoir  été  pincée.  Elle 
déclare  qu'elle  ne  retournera  plus  dans 
cet  endroit-là. 

Madame  Dutrin — Je  ne  promets 
pas  que  j'y  retournerai.  On  s'y  en- 
nuie trop.  La  chasse  y  est  déplorable 
et  ils  entretiennent  si  peu  les  chemins 
qu'on  risque  d'y  mettre  sa  bicyclette 
en  morceaux. 

Madame  de  la  Ronchonnière — 
Pardi!  Ce  sont  des  chemins  his- 
toriques. Henri  IV  y  a  passé.  Nous 
ont-ils  assez  rasés  avec  leur  Henri  IV, 
sous  prétexte  qu'il  a  couché  un  soir  à 
La  Grange  ! 

Dutrin — Espérons  que  les  menus 
étaient  plus  chargés  que  de  nos  jours! 

Du  Poteau — Et  que  la  châtelaine 
était  plus  jolie  ! 

Madame  Lebigoudis — Et  mieux 
habillée! 

La  Ronchonnière — Et  que  le  chât- 
elain avait  l'air  moins  malheureux 
quand  le  bon  Henri  lui  gagnait  cent 
sous  au  bezigue. 

Madame  Dutrin — En  somme,  il  est 
facile  de  voir  qu'ils  ne  sont  pas  riches  ; 
mais  ce  n'est  pas  leur  faute.  Ce 
qu'on  pourrait  leur  reprocher,  c'est  de 
vouloir  inviter  du  monde  .  .  . 
entre  nous  pourquoi  ne  pas  le  dire? 
.     .     .     du  monde  au-dessus  d'eux. 

Du   Poteau    {agacé) — Pas  par    la 


naissance,  toujours.     C'est    une   ex- 
cellente famille,  les  Saint- Laurent 

Madame  Dutrin — Vous  n'avez  pas 
besoin  de  le  dire;  ils  s'en  chargent. 
Des  écussons  partout. 

Du  Poteau — On  ne  peut  pourtant 
pas  exiger  qu'ils  grattent  leurs  propres 
armoiries. 

Dutrin — Non;  mais  on  pourrait 
exiger  qu'ils  affirment  une  opinion 
politique  en  rapport  avec  leur  nom. 
Saint- Laurent,  quoi  qu'il  en  dise,  n'est 
qu'un  rallié  honteux.  Vous  avez  pu 
constater,  d'ailleurs,  que  l'aristocratie 
du  pays  les  tient  à  l'écart  Avons- 
nous  vu,  à  La  Grange,  une  seule  des 
bonnes  familles  du  pays? 

Du  Poteau — Croyez-moi,  passons 
là-dessus.  Nous  arriverions  peut-être 
à  découvrir  que  les  voisins  de  La 
Grange  vont  y  reparaître,  maintenant 
que  nous  sommes  partis. 

Dutrin — Ils  y  reparaîtront  quand 
Saint-Laurent  fera  mieux  voter  aux 
élections,  pas  avant. 

Madame  de  la  Ronchonnière,  (à  du 
Poteau) — Si  je  ne  craignais  de  vous  i 
causer  de  la  peine,  à  vous  qui  prenez  | 
fait  et  cause  pour  eux  !  i 

Du  Poteau — Moi!  Je  prends  fait  et 
cause  pour  les  Saint-Laurent  ! 

Madame  de  la  Ronchonnière— 
Dame!  .  .  .  Vous  allez  jusqu'à 
prétendre  que  c'est  nous  qui  empê- 
chons la  noblesse  de  venir  chez  eux. 

Du  Poteau — La  noblesse,  comme 
vous  dites,  est  parfois  un  peu  .  .  . 
exclusive,  surtout  en  province. 

Madame  de  la  Ronchonnière — Un 
peu  exclusive  et  très  collet  monté. 
Qu'on  ne  m'en  fasse  pas  dire  davan- 
tage! 

Madame  Lebigoudis — Est-ce  pour 
moi  que  vous  parlez?  Je  déteste  les 
insinuations  vagues. 

Madame  de  la  Ronchonnière— 
Pour  vous  !  Quelle  idé.e,  chère  amie  ! 
Voyons,  vous  allez  m 'obliger  à  être 
mauvaise  langue.  Mais  enfin,  tout  le 
monde  sait  que  Madame  de  Saint- 
Laurent    .     .     . 

Du  Poteau — Pauvre  femme!  Elle 
touche  à  la  soixantaine.  Laissez-la 
donc  tranquille  !  C'est  une  très  bonne 
femme. 

Madame  de  la  Ronchonnière — Qui 
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dit  le  contraire?  Je  l'aime  beaucoup. 
Et  c'est  précisément  pour  cela  qu'elle 
me  fait  gémir  .  .  .  par  ses  petites 
faiblesses. 

Dutrin — Par  "ses  petites  faibles- 
ses," vous  entendez  le  petit  Colorado. 

La  Ronchonnière — Ce  jeune  Na- 
politain m'a  tout  l'air  d'un  parfait 
espion. 

Du  Poteau — Vous  le  surfaites. 
C'est  tout  simplement  un  joli  rasta- 
quouère. 

Madame  Lebigoudis — Non:  c'est 
plutôt  un  joli  enfant  de  chœur.  Il  a 
toujours  l'air  d'attendre  qu'on  lui  dise  : 
Dominus  vobiscum! 

Madame  de  la  Ronchonnière — 
Enfin,  si  notre  amie  veut  bien  qu'il 
allume  ses  pauvres  vieux  cierges,  cela 
ne  fait  de  mal  à  personne. 

Madame  Dutrin — Pas  même  à 
Saint-Laurent,  qui  ne  s'est  jamais  fort 
soucié  de  les  éteindre. 

Madame  de  la  Ronchonnière — 
Tout  cela  ne  serait  rien  avec  un  peu 
d'adresse.  Mais  la  chère  bonne 
femme  est  redevenue  naïve.  Nous 
trouvons  Colorado  installé  chez  elle, 
nous  l'y  laissons.  .  .  .  Pourquoi 
reste-t-il  après  nous? 


Dutrin — Pourquoi?  Hé  parbleu! 
parce  qu'il  n'a  pas  deux  louis  pour 
payer  son  voyage.  Tout  le  monde 
sait  qu'il  n'a  aucun  moyen  d'existence, 
aucun  moyen  avouable,  s'entend. 

La  Ronchonnière — Vous  êtes  bons 
avec  vos  deux  louis  !  Et  les  étrennes  ! 
C'est  un  déplacement  fort  cher.  Ne 
me  parlez  pas  des  villégiatures  au 
delà  d'un  rayon  de  vingt  lieues.  On 
est  censé  faire  une  faveur  à  ses  in- 
vités ;  c'est  une  corvée  qu'on  leur  im- 
pose. Nous  voilà,  maintenant,  con- 
damnés à  cinq  heures  de  train  omni- 
bus, car  les  express  ne  s'arrêtent  pas 
dans  ce  fichu  endroit.  .  .  .  Mais 
voyons  (il  tape  sur  son  assiette  avec  un 
couteau).  Il  ne  s'agit  pas  de  manquer 
le  départ.  (A  Lardot,  qui  parait.) 
Combien  de  temps  avant  le  train? 

Lardot — Le  train?  Il  est  passé 
depuis  dix  minutes  ! 

Tous — Comment!  C'est  une  in- 
famie !  C'est  un  complot  !  Qu'allons- 
nous  faire?  Pourquoi  ne  nous  avez- 
vous  pas  avertis? 

Lardot — Je  suis  venu  à  la  porte. 
Mais  ces  messieurs  et  ces  dames 
avaient  l'air  de  si  bien  s'amuser  que 
j'ai  craint  de  les  interrompre. 


qjt 


THE    WOOING    OT 

T  WOOED  her — and  I  wearied  her; 
-*-     "  Ah,  woe  is  me!"  I  said. 
I  jilted  her,  I  flouted  her — 
To-night,  at  six,  we  wed. 

W.  Seward  Edmonds. 


THE   CHANCE    FOR    HAPPINESS 

OPTIMIST — I  don't  care  what  you  say,  marriage  is  one  of  the  greatest 
institutions  in  the  world. 
Pessimist — Of  course  it  is.     It  gives  two  people  a  chance  to  lay  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  unhappiness  on  each  other. 
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THE   NOVICE 

THE  bluest  ether  of  the  Summer  skies,  , 

Where  light  clouds  gather  but  to  break  again, 
When  sudden  sunshine  follows  after  rain, 
Not  half  so  wondrous  is  as  her  dear  eyes. 

The  faint,  flushed  petal  of  the  Summer  rose, 
That  waxes  from  pale  pink  to  purest  white, 
Has  not  the  subtle  sorcery  to  delight 

Of  her  sweet  face,  the  fairest  flower  that  grows. 

Like  fruit  of  Summer,  reddening  in  the  sun, 
Whose  blood  of  stinging  sweetness  quenches  thirst, 
And  cools  the  veins  with  poignant  heat  accursed — 

Thus  to  enjoy  her  lips  were  death  well  won! 

The  glint  of  Summer  sunlight  in  the  air, 
The  pungent  perfume  of  the  vesper  wind, 
Has  beam  less  bright  and  fragrance  less  defined 

Than  all  the  golden  glory  of  her  hair. 

The  slow  subsidence  of  the  slumbrous  sea, 
Fulfilled  with  languor  of  the  Summer  day, 
Has  less  of  peace  than  prayers  her  pure  lips  say, 

With  stainless  soul  turned  toward  Eternity. 

Sylvia  Florance. 


HER    WIFELY    ENCOURAGEMENT 

MRS.  GAYYE — My  husband  gave  up  all  his  expensive  habits  a  short  time 
ago. 
Miss  Bright — And  how  did  his  economical  reform  work? 
"First  rate,  my  dear,  while  it  lasted.     He  saved  up  enough  money  the 
first  week  to  buy  me  a  new  hat.  " 


THAT   WAS   ALL 

HE — What  made  her  treat  me  in  such  a  shameful  way? 
The  Sister — Maude  meant  no  harm,  Jack.     She  just  got  you  mixed  up 
with  a  fellow  she's  engaged  to. 
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THE   RESURRECTION   OF  A  CONSCIENCE 


By  John  Winwood 


HE  was  a  man  who  had  wrested 
the  pleasure  from  life  as  a 
child  squeezes  the  juice  from 
an  orange.  At  twenty-one  he  had 
been  turned  loose  on  the  world,  with 
a  fortune  in  the  foreground  and  no 
God  in  the  background  but  his  valet. 
His  conscience  he  had  buried  some 
years  before,  as  one  buries  the  body 
of  a  stranger  whom  one  is  sorry  for 
and  yet  a  trifle  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
house.  He  had  walked  the  beaten 
path  of  dissipation  and  folly  for 
twenty  years,  and  was  tired  of  its 
monotony.  Wine  and  song  palled 
upon  a  jaded  palate  and  a  dulled  ear, 
and  women  to  him  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  who  were  respect- 
able and  did  not  love  him  and  those 
who  were  not  respectable  and  did, 
and  neither  class  was  interesting. 

It  was  just  at  this  point  in  his 
career  that  he  met  a  woman  who  was 
not  commonplace.  She  was  beauti- 
ful as  a  sunset  after  a  stormy  July 
day,  tall,  with  strong,  white  fingers, 
and  a  mouth  as  red  as  if  she  had 
bitten  some  living  thing  and  stained 
it;  and  her  gowns  usually  needed 
braid  at  the  bottom  and  dragged 
slightly  as  she  walked. 

She  was  the  wife  of  a  novelist  and 
poet,  who  had  married  her  because 
she  admired  his  verses  and,  inciden- 
tally, because  she  was  good  to  look 
at.  For  a  month  after  their  marriage 
he  loved  her  rapturously,  and  wrote 
her  sonnets,  and  remembered  to  bring 
her  roses  ;  then  he  became  engrossed 
in  his  latest  novel,  and  remembered 
her  as  one  remembers  a  familiar  bit 
of  furniture  that  one  is  not  conscious 
of  until  it  is  missed. 

She  married  him  because  she  was 


dimly  aware  of  just  what  rung  of  the 
social  ladder  he  occupied  ;  and  to  es- 
cape from  her  dreary,  gray-hued  life 
in  a  windy,  Western  town  she  would 
have  married  the  Devil  in  all  his 
scriptural  regalia,  if  he  had  appeared 
before  her  with  the  promise  on  his 
lips  of  a  New  York  habitation. 

In  the  beginning  she  was  ferociously 
happy,  and  she  reveled  in  tapestries 
and  Chinese  gods  and  blue  jars  and 
the  society  of  the  many  men  and' 
women,  of  more  or  less  repute,  whom 
her  husband  knew.  Then  he  forgot 
her;  and  she  scorned  to  remember 
him,  and  would  replace  without  read- 
ing the  loose  leaves  of  his  manuscript 
when  she  picked  them  up  from  his 
desk.  As  he  was  chained  as  securely 
to  this  desk  as  Prometheus  to  his 
rock,  she  fell  into  the  habit  of  going 
about  by  herself  to  studio  receptions 
and  recitals  and  great  people's  "at- 
homes;"  and  many  men  followed  her, 
and  made  love  to  her,  but  appealed 
to  her  never,  though  many  were 
eager  to  kiss  the  hem  of  the  skirt  that 
needed  braid.  And  she  would  laugh 
out  of  her  uncommonplace,  dark  eyes 
and  go  home  to  her  piano  to  sing  the 
songs  of  a  Guilbert  with  the  voice  of 
an  angel. 

And  then  the  baby  came,  and  was 
not  welcome.  There  was  no  place 
for  him  in  the  apartment,  among  the 
dragons  and  books  and  Chinese  gods, 
and  she  had  not  the  passion  and  ado- 
ration for  the  scent  of  violet  powder 
and  the  feel  of  the  long,  little  gar- 
ments, as  delicate  as  the  petals  of  a 
white  rose,  that  women  have  who  pos- 
sess strong,  healthy,  animal  souls  of 
their  own. 

They  gave  him  a  fanciful,  old  Eng- 
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lish  name  because  the  poet  fancied  it, 
and  he  grew  into  a  sturdy,  magnifi- 
cent creature,  who,  being  a  hot-house 
flower,  had  no  right  to  so  closely  re- 
semble a  vigorous  wild  rose  ;  and,  be- 
cause at  an  early  age  he  wept  when 
he  was  not  happy,  he  was  handed  over 
to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  with  whom  he 
lived  and  slept,  and  by  whom  he  was 
loved  and  punished,  as  occasion  and 
mood  prompted. 

When  he  was  three  years  old  his 
mother  came  upon  him  one  day  asleep 
on  the  rug,  with  a  huge  Angora  be- 
side him,  and  decided  that  he  was 
undoubtedly  picturesque;  and  there- 
after he  was  permitted  in  the  draw- 
ing-room when  callers  came,  in  his 
best  frock,  in  which  he  was  miser- 
able, and  the  guests  fed  him  goodies 
that  made  him  happy  first  and  ill 
afterward,  and  all  paid  him  the  at- 
tention they  might  have  given  to  a 
pet  dog  with  a  pink  ribbon  about  its 
neck. 

Among  others,  one  night,  came  the 
man  who  was  tired  of  things.  He 
was  brought  there  by  a  friend  who 
admired  the  poet  and  had  cast  covet- 
ous eyes  upon  the  woman.  The  man 
went  because  he  had  nothing  better 
to  do,  because  his  partner  at  the  whist- 
table  was  a  fool,  and  because  a  cer- 
tain lady,  who  had  been  imported 
from  France  to  sing  risqué  songs  that 
all  applauded  and  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred understood,  and  who  had  been 
wearing  his  diamonds  for  a  month, 
had  made  him  a  scene  the  night  be- 
fore that  had  bored  him  and  made 
him  long  for  a  change  of  mental  at- 
mosphere. 

As  they  passed  into  the  little  hall 
of  the  apartment  the  sound  of  laugh- 
ter and  of  many  voices  came  out  to 
them.  The  woman  was  at  home  and 
happy,  surrounded  by  people  whom 
she  did  not  dislike  and  whom  she  knew 
admired  her.  A  moment  before  the 
child  had  spilled  the  contents  of  a 
wine-glass  upon  her  aesthetic  gown, 
and  had  been  sent  from  the  room  a 
trifle  sharply,  in  spite  of  the  guests. 
In  a  moment  they  had  forgotten  the 
affair,  and  she  had  set  them  all  laugh- 
ing with  a  careless  jest,  but  in  the 


hall  a  small  figure  in  a  red  frock  was 
sobbing  softly,  with  his  face  toward 
the  wall. 

The  man  who  was  tired  almost  fell 
over  the  object  before  he  realized 
what  it  was. 

"Well,  well,  what  have  we  here?" 
he  said. 

He  stooped  and  lifted  the  child 
awkwardly  in  his  strong  arms.  He 
was  a  large  man.  The  little  fellow 
sobbed  brokenly  on  the  shoulder  of 
his  dress  coat. 

It  gave  him  a  strange  feeling,  this 
touch  of  a  child  in  his  arms.  He  was 
not  given  to  noticing  children,  re- 
garding them  usually  in  the  light  of 
troublesome  animals;  but  this  one 
was  so  small,  so  trusting,  so  pathetic! 
For  some  reason  he  never  could  ex- 
plain a  strange  feeling  of  sorrow  for 
himself  and  not  for  the  child  took 
possession  of  him. 

The  man  with  the  covetous  eyes 
explained  hurriedly,  and  besought 
him  to  put  the  "  brat  down  and  come 
along;"  but  the  man  who  was  tired 
hesitated 

"  You  go  on,"  he  said;  "  I'll  follow 
in  a  minute." 

His  friend  went  on  into  the  room 
whence  the  laughter  came,  and  the 
man  who  was  tired  sat  down  on  a 
Turkish  divan  with  red  cushions  and 
put  the  crumpled  little  creature  on 
his  knee.  In  time  he  extracted  the 
information  that  the  tears  were  on 
account  of  being  sent  away  before 
the  "cakies"  arrived;  that  he  had 
not  gone  to  Margaret  as  he  had  been 
told,  because  he  wished  to  cry,  and 
Margaret  "spatted"  him  when  he 
cried;  that  this  red  frock  was  his 
best  ;  that  he  was  three  years  old  and 
a  man — all  which  proved  as  strangely 
delightful  to  his  auditor  as  the  odor 
of  a  beautiful,  strange  flower  to  a 
horticulturist. 

Then  came  the  white-capped  nurse, 
reproof  in  her  eye,  to  lead  him  bed- 
ward;  and  the  child,  being  usually 
philosophic,  went  meekly  enough. 
Though  he  was  unused  to  kisses,  be- 
cause perhaps  his  baby  heart  was 
grateful,  he  lifted  a  chubby,  wistful 
face  to  the  man,  who  started  as  if 
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he  had  been  stung,  and,  after  a  slight 
hesitation,  kissed  him  lightly,  as  if  he 
feared  his  lips  would  burn. 

Then  he  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  under  the  red  shades  and  an- 
tique tapestries,  and  did  not  like  his 
hostess,  who  looked  upon  him  with 
favor  and  smiled  upon  him  through 
her  dark  lashes.  He  was  bored  again, 
and  a  trifle  disgusted  with  himself  for 
the  feeling  he  carried  away  from  the 
hall.  His  conscience  might  have 
been  turning  in  its  grave,  perhaps. 

Then  the  woman  who  was  not  com- 
monplace did  a  commonplace  thing. 
She  fell  in  love  with  a  man  who  had 
no  love  to  give  her,  and  behaved 
badly  in  consequence.  The  man  did 
not  notice  it  for  a  long  time,  because, 
when  he  called  again,  his  attention 
was  drawn  from  her  to  a  small  crea- 
ture in  a  red  frock  who  crawled  from 
behind  a  chair  when  he  entered  and 
demanded  goodies,  shrieked  when  he 
was  torn  away  from  him,  and  smiled 
in  rainbow  fashion  when  the  man  ex- 
postulated and  set  him  on  his  knee  as 
on  a  throne.  And  the  woman,  who 
was  wise  in  her  generation,  although 
she  had  committed  the  foolish  sin  of 
falling  in  love  like  a  milkmaid,  saw 
the  attraction  the  man  and  the  child 
had  for  one  another,  and  traded  largely 
upon  it.  She  used  the  child,  as  she 
would  wear  a  ribbon  or  a  bewitching 
gown,  to  attract  the  man.  She  made 
much  of  the  child  when  the  man  who 
was  tired  called,  and  would  ask  his 
advice  concerning  him  with  pathetic, 
uplifted  eyes.  A  Phryne  endeavor- 
ing to  assume  the  expression  of  a 
Madonna  ! 

But  the  man  believed.  The  little 
apartment  began  to  have  a  strange 
attraction  for  him.  His  steps  turned 
unconsciously  toward  it  in  the  even- 
ing' a  half-hour  or  so  before  the  child's 
bedtime.  He  would  catch  himself 
watching  the  queer,  crawling  toys 
with  which  the  fakirs  encumber  the 
earth,  and  buying  them,  moreover — 
which  fact  caused  passers-by  who 
knew  him  to  regard  him  with  both 
amusement  and  suspicion.  He 
scarcely  realized  the  hold  the  little 
smiling  creature  had  taken  upon  him. 


There  have  been  prisoners,  snatched 
red-handed  from  their  crimes,  who 
have  watched  and  guarded  and  loved 
a  wild  flower  springing  from  a  crevice 
in  their  cell.  So  for  half  a  year  affairs 
slipped  by  in  an  uneyentful  train,  and 
the  woman  in  the  background  grew 
impatient. 

This  man  seemed  deaf  to  her  voice, 
that  dropped  into  the  minor  tone  of 
tenderness  when  he  entered,  and  to 
the  unveiled  glance  that  said:  "Be 
bold  and — be  rewarded.  "  Because  of 
these  things  she  held  her  life  and  her 
heart  in  her  open  hands,  saying: 
"Take."  Moreover,  she  was  jealous 
of  the  child — so  jealous,  that  when 
he  came  to  say  good-night  one  cer- 
tain evening,  with  red,  uplifted  lips 
and  happy,  sleepy  eyes,  she  could 
have  tightened  her  slender  fingers 
about  his  throat  and  laughed  to  see 
him  strangle  in  her  grasp  because  the 
man  had  kissed  him,  not  her. 

After  the  boy  had  gone  she  walked 
to  the  window  restlessly  and  threw 
back  the  curtain.  Outside  the  snow 
was  falling,  and  the  dizzy  wind  drove 
the  flakes  here  and  there  until  they 
appeared  to  hold  the  world  in  a  great 
white  net.  Inside,  the  red  lamps 
were  lighted  and  the  fire  glowed 
brightly  in  the  grate.  The  novelist 
was  absent  in  a  peppery,  Southern 
climate,  cabling  war  news  to  a  jour- 
nal that  would  print  his  name  in  large 
type  and  his  information  in  small. 

They  were  alone.  The  woman  was 
dressed  for  conquest.  There  was  a 
red  rose  on  her  naked  shoulder,  and 
the  green  leaves  shone  against  her 
breast  like  live  emeralds  and  held  the 
eyes  like  stars,  and  about  her,  too, 
that  night,  clung  the  vague,  intangible 
something  the  devil  puts  about  a 
woman  as  a  garment  when  he  spreads 
her  as  a  net  to  catch  the  senses  of 
man. 

But  this  man  sat  looking  into  the 
fire  thoughtfully,  an  unlighted  cigar- 
ette held  carelessly  between  his 
fingers.  He  looked  at  the  woman  by 
the  window  and  smiled. 

"The  little  chap  was  happy  to- 
night, wasn't  he?"  he  said.  "I  dare 
say  you'll  laugh,  but  I  couldn't  man- 
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age  to  tell  him  what  I  came  to  do.  I 
go  West  with  Van  Sittart  in  the 
morning — some  nonsense  of  his  about 
railroads — and  I  declare  I  found  it 
hard  to  say  good-bye  to  the  little  fel- 
low. You'll  do  it  for  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, perhaps  ;  women  are  better  than 
men  at  these  things." 

The  woman  turned  sharply  from 
the  window  and  made  a  sudden  step 
toward  him. 

"You  are  going  away?"  she  said; 
"going  away?" 

"  For  a  month  or  so,"  said  the  man. 
"  You  will  tell  the  child?" 

The  woman  did  not  answer.  She 
came  close  to  him,  in  the  red  light  of 
the  fire,  and  laying  her  hands  upon  his 
arm,  lifted  her  face  slowly. 

"  Do  not  go,"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  Why?"  he  asked. 

"Because  I  love  you,"  she  said, 
"and — because  you  love  me." 

The  room,  with  its  antique  tapes- 
tries and  grinning  Chinese  gods, 
swam  before  his  eyes,  and  an  almost 
overwhelming  impulse  seized  him  to 
draw  her  to  his  arms  and  keep  her 
there.  It  was  so  easy  for  a  man  to 
do  whose  conscience  was  dead  and 
who  had  no  God  in  the  background. 
But  he  stood  very  still,  and,  being  a 
gentleman,  lied  bravely. 

"So  you  have  found  it  out?"  he 
said.  "lam  not  clever.  I  thought 
that  by  going  away — I  did  not  know 
you  cared " 

She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  drew  herself  into  his  unwilling 
embrace. 

"I  love  you!"  she  whispered;  "I 
love  you!" 

Some  sweet,  bewildering  perfume 
seemed  to  emanate  from  her;  she 
acted  upon  his  senses  as  a  draught  of 
intoxicating  wine  bewilders  the  brain. 
Still  he  made  no  sign,  but  the  muscles 
of  his  mouth  were  strained  and  tense. 

"  And  your  husband?"  he  said. 

She  laughed  a  cruel,  happy  laugh. 
"We  are  nothing  to  each  other,"  she 
said.  "I  owe  him  no  debt  that  was 
not  paid  long  ago,  and — I  love  you." 

From  the  nursery  came  the  sleepy 
cry  of  a  dream-awakened  child.     The 


man  started  violently  and  half-with- 
drew his  arms.  "  And  the  child?"  he 
said. 

The  woman  frowned.  "  Why,  noth- 
ing of  the  child!"  she  said.  "He 
is  so  young  ;  he  notices  nothing.  Oh, 
beloved,  let  us  be  happy!" 

Still  the  man  hesitated.  "  But  you 
are  his  mother,"  he  said.  "  For  God's 
sake,  realize  that!  You  are  his 
mother,  and  you  love  him.  " 

"I  loathe  him!"  said  the  woman 
who  was  not  commonplace. 

The  man  stared  at  her  in  silence, 
surprised,  unbelieving;  and  she  en- 
deavored to  cover  her  mistake.  She 
threw  herself  at  his  knees;  she  cov- 
ered his  hands  with  kisses  ;  she  brought 
the  beauty  men  had  worshipped  to 
bear  upon  him;  by  turns  she  was  a 
Delilah,  a  Marguerite,  pathetic,  allur- 
ing. 

The  perspiration  stood  in  drops 
upon  the  man's  forehead.  He  did  not 
look  at  the  woman,  but  stared  over 
her  head  at  the  wall. 

"To-night,"  he  said,  "I  held  him 
in  my  arms;  I  kissed  him  when  he 
left  us.  I  am  not  a  good  man,  and, 
in  my  time,  I  have  betrayed  many 
who  trusted  me  ;  but  this  thing  I  can- 
not do.     I  cannot  wrong  the  child." 

He  drew  a  long  breath;  the  color 
came  back  to  his  face.  He  raised  the 
woman  gently  to  her  feet.  "Good- 
bye," he  said;  "I  am  going.  Some 
day  you  will  thank  me  for  this.  " 

The  woman  stared  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment, anger  and  grief  strangely 
mingled  in  her  face.  "And  for  the 
sake  of  that  child,  that  baby,"  she 
said,  "  you  are  leaving  me?" 

The  man  said  nothing,  but  walked 
slowly  toward  the  door.  If  the  wom- 
an had  been  an  ordinary  person  she 
would  have  become  a  beautiful  Fury 
at  this  time  ;  not  being  commonplace, 
she  laughed  long  and  bitterly. 

"  All  of  his  life,"  she  said,  "I  have 
never  loved  him — from  the  time  he 
was  laid  a  little,  crying  animal  in  my 
arms.  Think  how  I  must  love  him 
now!" 

She  turned  proudly  and  swept  from 
the  room.  In  a  moment  she  entered 
again,  still  with  that  mocking  smile 
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on  her  red  mouth,  while  in  her  arms 
she  held  the  child,  dazed  and  bewil- 
dered at  being  snatched  from  his 
sleep,  with  his  fair  hair  tumbled  and 
his  cheeks  flushed. 

She  placed  him  roughly  on  the  broad 
divan  and  drew  back  a  pace. 

"  Since  you  love  him  so,"  she  said, 
slowly,  "say  good-bye  to  him.  A 
month  is  a  long  time  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  man. 

She  frowned  at  him  under  the  heavy 
lashes  of  her  angry  eyes. 

"  I  said  I  never  loved  him,"  she  an- 
swered. "Now  for  him  the  only 
person  I  have  ever  loved  has  humbled 
me  in  the  dust,  and — I  do  not  intend 
to  be  reminded  of  it.  " 

The  child  had  gone  back  to  sleep  as 
peacefully  as  on  the  breast  of  a  mother 
who  loved  him.  To  the  man's  excited 
fancy  the  long  night-robe  appeared  like 
a  little  shroud.  A  dozen  confused 
thoughts  whirled  through  his  brain, 
and,  as  if  revealed  in  a  lightning  flash, 
shone  the  consciousness  that  the  world 
for  him  held  nothing  dearer  than  this 
one  small,  sleeping  figure. 

The  overwhelming,  manly  desire  to 
protect  possessed  him.  The  child  was 
so  small,  so  innocent,  so  helpless  ! 

"  You  mean  to  send  him  away?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "Anywhere  out 
of  my  sight.  People  will  do  anything 
for  money,  and  I  do  not  care  where 
he  goes,  only  let  it  be  out  of  my  sight 
and  life." 

"  His  father?"  said  the  man. 

The  woman  smiled  bitterly.  "  Will 
neither  know  nor  care,"  she  said.   "  If 


the  child  is  nothing  to  me,  it  is  less  to 
him." 

The  man  stooped  suddenly  and  took 
the  small  figure  in  his  arms.  His  face 
was  white,  but  there  was  the  light  of 
a  great  purpose  in  his  eyes. 

"  Give  him  to  me,"  he  said.  " I  do 
not  ask,  I  demand!" 

"  As  well  you  as  another,"  she  said; 
but  her  eyes  were  on  fire. 

The  man  laid  his  face  over  the  child 
and  woke  him  gently. 

"  Will  you  go  with  me,  dear?"  he 
said.  "Are  you  willing  to  go  away 
from  your  home,  a  great  way  from 
here,  and  stay  with  me  forever?" 

The  child  regarded  him  curiously 
with  wide,  startled  eyes.  Then  he 
laid  his  head  gently  on  the  man's 
shoulder  with  a  little  sigh  of  content. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  simply,  "me  go  wif 
you.  " 

The  man  wrapped  him  in  his  over- 
coat, and,  without  another  look  at  the 
woman,  went  down  the  steps  and  out 
into  the  snow. 

A  great  peace  had  settled  on  the 
earth.  The  moon  through  a  lattice  of 
jagged  clouds  checkered  the  world 
with  silver  stars.  Into  their  light  he 
walked  with  his  burden,  as  into  the 
light  celestial. 

The  woman  who  was  not  common- 
place sat  and  gazed  into  the  dead  coals 
with  eyes  that  seemed  able  to  relight 
them,  and  her  mouth  more  than  ever 
was  as  red  as  if  she  had  bitten  some 
living  thing  and  stained  it. 

For  an  hour  or  so  she  stared  into  the 
gray  heart  of  the  ashes.  Then  she 
yawned  and  went  to  bed. 
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THE    PENANCE 

HIS  haughty  face  had  naught  to  fascinate  ; 
In  fact,  'twas  ugly  as  the  soul  within  ; 
And  yet  the  maiden  stood,  with  eyes  dilate, 

As  if  a  young  Apollo  he  had  been. 
"  Pray,"  questioned  he,  "  why  dost  thou  gaze  at  me?" 

She  said:  "This  morn  mine  eyes  committed  sin, 
And  'tis  their  penance  that  they  look  at  thee!" 

George  Birdseye. 
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JACK'S   SECOND   TRIAL 

THE  second  time  that  Jack  proposed 
'Twas  really  a  surprise, 
Though  still  I — gossips  so  supposed — 

Found  favor  in  his  eyes. 
His  first  avowal,  months  before, 

I'd  treated  with  disdain, 
And  laughed  at  him  the  while  he  swore 
He'd  surely  try  again. 

The  second  time  that  Jack  proposed 

I  never  said  a  word, 
Though  to  assent  I'd  grown  disposed — 

I  simply  overheard 
By  accident  his  earnest  plea 

While  in  the  waltz's  whirl  ; 
The  second  time  'twas  not  to  me, 

But  to  another  girl  ! 

Roy  Farrell  Greene. 


A    HAPPY    OUTCOME 

GILFOYLE — Kilduff's  elopement  wasn't  successful,  was  it? 
Poindexter — Oh,  I  don't  know.     The  old  man  caught  them  before  they 
reached  the  minister's. 


THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF   MISERY 


HE — I  don't  believe  in  too  much  happiness. 
She— Why? 
"  It  unfits  a  man  for  married  life." 


BORES    EVEN   HIMSELF 

BELLE — Is  Chappie  tiresome? 
Flora — Is  he?     Whv.  thev 


Flora — Is  he?    Why,  they  say  he  yawns  incessantly  when  he's  alone. 
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AN   AUTOMOBILE   ELOPEMENT 


By  Alex.  Ricketts 


I     I     first 
-■^     le* 


ever  tell  you  about  the 
first  automobile  elopement 
~  ever  heard  of?"  asked  the 
Judge,  stirring  it. 

"  No,  "  I  replied,  sipping  it.  * i  What 
was  it?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  Judge,  tasting  it, 
"it  was  like  this:  A  chap  named 
Jimmison  was  in  love  with  old  Wag- 
onhorst's  daughter  Estella,  and  she 
was  in  love  with  him,  but  the  old  man 
wouldn't  hear  of  their  getting  mar- 
ried, all  on  account  of  Jimmison  hav- 
ing bought  an  automobile.  You  see, 
old  Wagonhorst  was  a  famous  breeder 
of  horses,  and,  naturally,  automobiles 
stuck  in  his  craw;  and  he  not  only  re- 
garded Jimmison  as  a  dangerous  com- 
petitor m  business,  but  he  hated  him 
for  having  dared  to  introduce  one  in 
in  the  neighborhood. 

"Of  course,  they  tried  all  kinds  of 
arguments  and  coaxings  on  the  old 
man,  but  he  was  obdurate — said  he'd 
a  darned  sight  rather  inoculate  his 
stud  with  glanders,  and  be  done  with 
it,  than  have  that  automobile  maniac 
one  of  his  family — so  there  was  noth- 
ing for  the  lovers  to  do  but  to  poison 
the  old  man  or  elope. 

"Jimmison  stood  strong  for  the 
latter  alternative,  but  Estella  cried 
and  hesitated,  and  said  she  would  and 
she  wouldn't,  until  Jimmison,  pretty 
near  distracted  and  quite  desperate, 
fired  her  ambition  by  pointing  out  the 
fame  she  would  acquire  by  being  the 
first  girl  that  ever  eloped  in  an  auto- 
mobile.    Then  she  consented. 

"Well,  getting  Estella,  all  blushes 
and  tears  and  tremors,  safely  down 
the  ladder  and  loaded  into  the  auto- 
mobile, with  all  her  bandboxes  and 
bundles  and  parcels,  besides  knowing 


how  handy  her  old  man  was  with  a 
shotgun,  kind  of  made  Jimmison  ner- 
vous, and  when  at  last  he  started  out 
of  the  yard,  instead  of  scooting  quietly 
and  harmlessly  through  the  gate  he 
jammed  the  steering-gear  somehow, 
and  went  crashing  through  the  fence, 
and  the  racket  woke  up  old  Wagon- 
horst 

"  Like  all  horsemen,  he  was  a 
quick-witted  old  chap,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  he  was  pounding 
along  after  them  on  the  fastest  and 
firiest  mare  he  had  in  his  stables. 

"  Along  sky-hooted  the  automobile, 
and  about  half  a  mile  behind  thun- 
dered old  Wagonhorst,  and  neither  of 
them  could  gain  an  inch.  Mile  after 
mile  rocketed  by,  and  I  reckon  they'd 
be  going  just  like  that  yet  if,  right  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the 
parsonage  where  Jimmison  had  ex- 
pected they'd  be  made  one,  the 
automobile  hadn't  slowed  up  and 
stopped.  Balked  dead  right  then 
and  there. 

"Well,  what  with  soothing  Es- 
tella's  hysterics,  watching  the  old 
man  coming  for  him  like  an  infu- 
riated avalanche,  speculating  on  how 
long  it'd  take  the  doctors  to  pick  a 
bushel  or  two  of  duck  shot  out  of  his 
anatomy,  and  swearing  properly  at 
his  luck,  Jimmison  wasn't  exactly  in 
shape  to  give  the  automobile's  mech- 
anism that  careful  and  critical  atten- 
tion it  demanded,  and  just  as  old 
Wagonhorst  came  up,  yelling  and 
swearing  and  gloating  and  jeering, 
he  loosened  something  he  ought  not 
to  have  touched,  when  there  was  a 
tremendous  bang!  and  a  cloud  of 
steam  shot  right  plumb  into  the 
mare's  face. 
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"Old  man  Wagonhorst  might  a  several  days  later,  he  found  them  all 
good  deal  more  profitably  have  tried  settled  down,  waiting  for  him  to  for- 
to  soothe  and  stop  a  cyclone  than  that  give  them,  which  he  did  on  the  spot, 
mare.  Jimmison  and  Estella  watched  thinking  that  Jimmison  had  scared 
him  ecstatically  as  he  left  the  county  the  mare  on  purpose.  He  said  that 
at  a  rate  that  made  him  look  like  a  any  fellow  as  cool-headed  and  re- 
black  streak  across  the  landscape,  sourceful  as  that  in  an  emergency 
After  he  was  out  of  sight  they  strolled  was  a  credit  to  the  family,  even  if  he 
down  to  the  parsonage  and  were  com-  was  nothing  but  a  lawyer  instead  of  a 
fortably  married.  horseman,  and  a  little  flighty  on  the 

"  And  when  the  old  man  got  back,  subject  of  automobiles." 
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BALLADE    OF    SEASONABLE    DIVERSION 

TX7HEN  Spring  comes  laughing  down  the  lanes, 
*  V      And  crocuses  begin  to  blow, 
And  new  life  surges  in  my  veins, 

A-saddle  o'er  the  hills  I  go  ; 

I  fish  the  pools  the  big  trout  know  ; 
I  watch  the  robins  nest  anew  ; 

I  work  with  Nature,  plough  and  sow, 
But,  most  of  all,  I  think  of  You. 

I  count  the  Summer's  ripening  gains; 

I  sail,  I  swim,  I  ride,  I  row; 
I  follow  Autumn's  harvest  wains  ; 

I  watch  the  southward-flying  crow; 

I  loose  the  dogs  against  their  foe, 
The  red  fox,  and  the  deer  pursue  ; 

I  take  what  Nature  may  bestow, 
But,  most  of  all,  I  think  of  You. 

When  Winter's  frost  is  on  the  panes, 

And  in  the  house  the  bright  fires  glow, 
Snug-sheltered  from  the  snows  and  rains 

I  set  the  frothing  ale  aflow  ; 

I  idle  with  my  resined  bow  ; 
I  dream  behind  the  smoke-wreaths  blue  ;  , 

I  read  the  books  of  long  ago  ; 
But,  most  of  all,  I  think  of  You. 

l'envoi  i 

i 

Love,  life  is  sweet  from  Spring  to  snow,  ! 

And  brings  me  joys  the  long  year  through  ; 

I  give  them  honor,  high  and  low,  j 

But,  most  of  all,  I  think  of  You.  j 

Frank  Roe  Batchelder.  , 
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A  NEW  VOCATION 


By  Douglas  Dunne 


THE  little  flat  looked  very  gay 
that  day.  Boxes  of  pansies 
were  blooming  impertinently 
in  the  window.  There  was  a  new 
song  on  the  piano;  there  were  roses 
in  a  vase  and  new  magazines  on  a 
table  ;  and  there  was  a  new  novel  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  woman  wrapped  in  a 
kimono  of  black  and  gold,  and  reclin- 
ing on  a  rug-covered,  cushiony  couch. 

Bright  bits  of  water  color  framed 
in  white,  Gibsons  in  black  and  no- 
bodies in  passe  partout y  gave  a  certain 
gypsyish  character  to  the  room. 
Then  there  were  no  canary  and  no 
rubber  plant.  Despite  its  vagabond- 
ish  lack  of  these,  however,  the  room 
was  evidently  that  of  a  student. 
Famous  dictionaries  in  cases  were  in 
evidence,  books  of  reference,  his- 
tories, and  volumes  the  labels  of 
which  denoted  a  fondness  for  ab- 
struse subjects. 

The  bell  rang,  and  the  maid  ushered 
in  a  tall,  athletic-looking  young  man, 
with  the  'varsity  stamp  upon  him. 
The  lapel  of  his  coat  bore  the  pin  of 
one  of  the  most  exclusive  secret  so- 
cieties of  a  famous  college. 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet  with  a 
look  of  annoyance  at  the  maid.  "  You 
brought  no  card,"  she  said.  "  May  I 
ask ?" 

"  It  was  my  fault,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  was 
afraid  you  wouldn't  see  me,  as  you 
don't  know  me.  " 

"No,  I  don't.  Who  are  you, 
please?" 

"  John  Doe.  "     He  smiled. 

44  Well,  you  want ?" 

44 The  usual  thing." 

44  Oh  !"  The  girl's  face  brightened. 
44  You're  thç  first  man,"  she  said, 


4  4  Yes?  I  suppose  you  are  surprised  ; 
but  my  sister  told  me  about  you. 
She's  at  Holy  Smoke.  I'm  on  the 
Crew  at  mine — and  the  fact  is,  there's 
no  time  to  train  and — you  under- 
stand  ?" 

44  Perfectly." 

The  girl  went  to  a  desk  and  picked 
up  a  pad  and  a  pencil. 

44  Now  if  you'll  give  me  an  outline?" 
she  said. 

44  Id  rather  leave  it  to  you." 

44  Oh,  I  must  get  some  idea  of 
your  views.  " 

44  Haven't  any,  except  on  athletics." 

44  Do  you  want  it  athletic?" 

44 Great  Scott,  no!  The  governor 
thinks  it  interferes  with  studies,  and  I 
just  scraped  through  the  exams.  I 
want  this  to  be  an  intellectual  corker 
— high  up — far  off.     Catch  on?" 

The  girl  scribbled  and  nodded. 
44  Like  to  touch  on  politics  at  all — the 
wars  and  so  forth?" 

44  Just  a  bit.  I  don't  want  anything 
they'll  be  likely  to  rubber  about  after- 
ward. I'd  rather  have  it  more  in- 
definite." 

44  How  would  the  achievements  of 
the  twentieth  century  do?  That's 
all  guessing,  you  know,  but  it's  effect- 
ive when  it's  done  in  good  shape." 

44  That's  it.  Put  lots  of  language  in 
it.  That'll  tickle  dad.  But  I  want  to 
stagger  him  at  the  same  time,  see? 
And  say,  no  quotations.  I  don't  know 
one,  and  it  would  give  me  dead 
away.  " 

44  Very  well.  About  four  thousand 
words?" 

44  Oh,  the  devil — that  is — are  they 
as  much  as  that?". 

44  That's  the  average.  Shall  I  mail 
it?" 
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"No,  I'll  come  and  get  it.  The 
real  thing,  remember.  Now,  your 
terms " 

"Are  in  advance,  you  know." 

"  So  Sis  told  me— er " 

"Two  hundred  dollars." 

He  counted  out  twenty  new  tens. 
"  I  thought  you'd  like  it  in  real 
money,"  he  said,  laughing. 

"  Thanks.  "  The  girl  opened  a  safe 
in  the  top  of  the  desk  and  packed  the 
bills  in  with  difficulty.  It  was  full  of 
money.  The  young  man  looked  at 
her  in  amused  surprise  as  she  non- 
chalantly pushed  the  safe  door  to  and 
clicked  the  lock. 

"Busy  day?"  he  said,  grinning. 
"  Say,  I'd  give  a  lot  to  have  your  rep- 
utation. Your  name's  a  household 
word  in  every  college  in  the  country.  " 


"The  season's  so  awfully  short/' 
said  the  girl;  "that's  why  I  have  to 
charge  so  much.  But  there  are  ever 
so  many  graduates,  and  they  must 
have  essays.  " 

"  And  can't  write  'em?" 

"Or  haven't  time,"  she  said,  po- 
litely. 

'  '  By  the  way,  "  he  said  ;  '  '  could  you 
give  me  a  card?  Perhaps  some  of  the 
boys " 

She  took  half  a  dozen  from  a  pigeon- 
hole and  slipped  them  into  an  envelope 
that  she  gave  him.  He  took  one  out 
and  read: 

MISS  ALVA  SCRIBBLEMORE, 
Confidential  College  Amanuensis 

Terms  Strictly  in  Advance. 


* 


ENCOURAGEMENT 

HE — Would  you  object  seriously  to  my  kissing  you? 
She — Well,  you  see,  I  must  resist  on  general  principles,  but  then — I'm 
not  very  strong. 


INVESTIGATING   TOMMY 

GOOD  night,  mamma,  put  out  the  light, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep — 
I  mean  to  lie  awake  all  night, 
To  see  just  how  I  go  to  sleep. 


M.  S.  P. 


n 


A   VERY    SICK    WOMAN 

NEWLYWED — What  is  the  matter  with   my  wife,   doctor?      Anything 
serious? 
Doctor — Yes;  she  said  she  married  you  for  your  money,  and  you  didn't 
have  any. 
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THE  MASTER  CHIVALRY 

By  Margaret  Lee 

Author  of  "Divorce,"  "A  Brighton  Night,"  "Lorimer  and  Wife,"  etc. 


I 


IT  was  an  interesting  if  not  an 
unusual  scene  :  a  stretch  of  surf 
rolling  in  on  a  hot,  white  sand 
beach;  a  few  detached  bath-houses; 
groups  of  laughing  bathers,  and  in 
the  distance  the  spires  and  roofs  of 
an  old  seaside  town,  one  of  many 
that  dot  the  southern  shore  of  Long 
Island. 

A  small  boathouse  afforded  some 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  a  Summer 
afternoon,  and  in  its  shadow  a  man 
reclined,  reading  and  smoking. 

Occasionally  he  raised  himself  to 
shake  his  hand  at  some  distant  swim- 
mer who  was  shouting  to  him  an  invi- 
tation to  "come  in."  Sometimes  he 
watched  a  group  of  girls  that  attracted 
general  attention.  Its  members  wore 
becoming  bathing  suits  of  black  silk 
or  wool.  The  sun  turned  their  fair 
hair  into  golden  crowns  and  glis- 
tened on  their  white  arms  as  they 
clung  to  each  other  or  the  lifeline 
and  disappeared  in  the  foaming 
breakers. 

The  tallest  of  the  group  held  some 
fascination  for  the  man  lounging  on 
the  shore.  Her  form  was  perfect, 
and  her  face  was  very  beautiful, 
whether  in  repose  or  dimpled  with 
merriment.  She  appeared  to  be  lead- 
ing her  companions  in  frolic  and 
daring,  and  more  than  once  he  closed 
his  book  to  follow  her  graceful  mo- 
tions. At  such  times  he  would  fall 
into  a  reverie,  apparently  not  un- 
pleasant, from  which  he  roused  him- 
self, with  some  difficulty,  to  return  to 
his    book,    a    medical     journal   that 


chronicled  the  latest  triumphs  of 
^Esculapian  science.  These  were  un- 
doubtedly interesting,  but  the  girl  in 
the  surf  was  obtrusively  diverting, 
suggesting  exquisite  visions  of  classic 
lore  that  made  him  think  the  powers 
of  traditional  sirens  and  water  nymphs 
had  not  been  exaggerated. 

It  occurred  to  him  to  look  .at  his 
watch.  Yes,  his  leisure  hour  was  past, 
devoted,  as  usual,  to  study.  It  was 
time  to  begin  his  afternoon  calls  on 
the  patients  who  were  still  in  danger. 
One  of  them,  a  child,  was  baffling  him 
with  its  varying  symptoms,  and  he 
thought  of  it  as  he  rose,  put  his  book 
in  the  deep  pocket  of  his  alpaca  coat, 
and  turned  for  a  farewell  glance  at 
the  laughing  sirens. 

The  tallest  and  fairest  of  them  was 
not  visible,  and  at  that  moment  a 
succession  of  appalling  shrieks  arose 
from  her  friends — shrieks  of  terror 
and  appeals  for  help.  All  was  com- 
motion and  confusion;  bathers  and 
spectators  crowded  about  the  weeping 
girls,  who  pointed  to  the  great  rock- 
ing billows  that  had  suddenly  carried 
away  their  companion. 

*  '  Can  she  swim  ?"  i  '  Where  did  you 
see  her?"  came  the  excited  questions, 
that  were  met  with  half-incoherent 
answers.  In  the  midst  of  the  confu- 
sion, Dr.  Barclay  threw  off  his 
coat  and  shoes  and  plunged  into  the 
surf.  Cheers  followed  him;  after 
him,  too,  went  several  other  swim- 
mers, and  the  lifeboat,  well  manned. 
The  excitement  intensified.  People 
hastened  toward  the  town  for  other 
physicians;  friends  helped  the  faint- 
ing girls  to  the  bathhouse  and  assisted 
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them  to  dress,  and  comforting  voices 
arose  in  the  crowd. 

"  Barclay  will  find  her!  He  is  a 
splendid  swimmer.  Now,  don't  give 
way  so.  See,  the  boat  is  near  him,  and 
everything  is  being  done  to  save  her." 

Having  gone  some  distance  beyond 
the  lifeline,  Barclay  descried  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search  apparently  being 
carried  out  to  sea,  too  much  exhausted 
to  make  any  struggle  in  her  own  be- 
half. 

He  was  a  powerful  young  fellow, 
and  an  expert  swimmer  from  early 
boyhood.  In  a  marvelously  short  time 
he  was  beside  the  girl,  supporting  her 
in  the  waves. 

"The  boat  will  be  here  very  soon, 
Miss  Mowbray,"  he  said,  cheeringly. 
"If  you  prefer,  I  can  take  you  in. 
Let  me  place  your  arms;  now  hold 
fast,  and  we  are  quite  safe.  " 

The  girl's  eyes  were  closed;  for  a 
few  moments  she  clasped  her  hands 
as  Barclay  directed,  and  he  turned 
toward  the  shore.  He  had  made  but 
a  few  strokes,  however,  when  he  felt 
the  slight  fingers  open,  and  his  fair 
burden  sank  from  sight  without  a 
sound. 

To  dive  and  grasp  her  required  only 
a  moment;  but  as  he  rose  with  her 
and  shouted  toward  the  boat,  the  girl 
struggled  to  release  herself  from  his 
firm  hold — struggled  in  silence,  des- 
perately. 

Amazed  and  horrified,  Barclay  dex- 
terously caught  the  slender  hands 
that  repulsed  him,  pinioned  them  to 
her  sides  with  his  strong  arm,  and 
held  her  until  the  boat  reached  them. 
When  they  were  assisted  from  the 
water  he  continued  to  support  her  in 
his  arms.  She  seemed  utterly  ex- 
hausted. He  gave  a  few  sharp  direc- 
tions to  the  rowers,  and  they  drove 
for  the  beach  with  all  their  strength. 
The  crowd  cheered  wildly  or  wept  for 
joy. 

The  beach  gained,  Dr.  Barclay,  as- 
sisted by  another  physician  and  Miss 
Mowbray's  father,  applied  restoratives 
to  the  girl,  and  at  last  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  that  she  was  safe 
beyond  any  doubt;  then  he  hurried 
homeward,  walking,  to  avoid  a  chill. 


He  was  accompanied  by  a  knot  of  by- 
standers, all  anxious  to  hear  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  rescue. 

Barclay  made  light  of  his  share  in 
the  incident  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  girl  had  been  seized  with 
cramp  and  carried  out  in  the  under- 
tow. 

This  was  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  accident,  and  was  generally 
accepted.  The  fame  of  Barclay's  deed 
spread  like  the  seeds  of  the  dandelion, 
and  for  days  little  else  was  discussed 
in  the  town  of  Bayham.  It  was 
known  that  the  Mowbray  carriage 
had  been  seen  at  Mrs.  Barclay's 
shabby  little  front  gate,  and  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mowbray  had  called  in  per- 
son to  thank  young  Barclay  for  saving 
their  daughter's  life. 

As  fortune  would  have  it,  the  doc- 
tor was  abroad  on  his  small  round  of 
visits  when  his  callers  arrived,  so  his 
mother  received  them  in  her  old- 
fashioned  square  parlor,  with  its 
three-ply  red  ingrain  carpet,  its  horse- 
hair furniture,  its  framed  daguerreo- 
types, its  vases  of  dried  grains  and 
pressed  leaves,  its  odor  of  musk  and 
its  penetrating  chill. 

The  visit  proved  an  agreeable  one. 
The  Mowbrays  were,  naturally,  cor- 
dial, and  Mrs.  Barclay,  forgetting  all 
preconceived  opinions,  sat  and  ad- 
mired her  visitors,  and  became  en- 
thusiastic concerning  her  absent  son. 
They  lingered,  expecting  him,  but 
finally  left  without  seeing  him.  How- 
ever, his  mother  had  proudly  exhib- 
ited his  office,  which  occupied  a  small 
wing  to  the  left  of  the  old  frame 
house;  and  in  the  garden  they  had 
been  introduced  to  an  elderly  man 
in  blue  overalls,  who  was  pottering 
about  the  flower-beds  with  a  rake  as 
ancient  as  himself.  This  was  Anthony 
Barclay,  the  owner  of  the  homestead 
and  the  young  doctor's  paternal 
grandfather.  He  was  far  more  inter- 
ested in  the  caterpillars  that  were 
destroying  his  fine  plants  than  in  his 
daughter-in-law's  elegant  visitors.  He 
had  heard  of  his  grandson's  exploit, 
but  the  recital  had  not  thrilled  him. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  in  his 
sixties,   and  there   are  natures  that 
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outlive  emotion.  Again,  he  could 
not  fully  realize  what  had  occurred. 
The  tragedy  had  been  averted.  Had 
Miss  Mowbray  been  drowned,  and  had 
his  grandson  sacrificed  himself  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  save  her,  then  he 
might  have  sat  down  to  think  over 
the  event  and  its  fine  lessons.  People 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  preven- 
tion of  evil  have  yet  to  be  canonized. 

Barclay  returned  tired  and  heated 
from  his  professional  duties.  He  en- 
joyed the  practice  that  the  older 
physicians  had  outgrown  ;  people  who 
never  sent  for  a  doctor  until  fear 
prompted  the  call  ;  people  who  never 
expected  to  pay  a  bill  thus  con- 
tracted; some  who  paid  in  produce, 
others  who  waited  until  their  harvests 
were  sold.  However,  young  Barclay 
worked  conscientiously  and  had  no 
complaints.  The  Barclays  had  lived 
for  generations  in  Bayham,  and  were 
not  anticipating  miracles.  Occasion- 
ally, the  young  doctor  considered  the 
expediency  of  buying  a  good  saddle- 
horse.  He  was  contemplating  the 
advantages  of  such  an  investment  of 
his  hard-earned  money  when  he  en- 
tered the  gate.  The  open  main  door 
was  an  unusual  sight,  and  as  he 
stepped  inside  he  saw  that  the  parlor 
had  been  occupied.  His  mother  had 
left  the  chairs  at  the  calling  angles, 
and  she  came,  breathless  with  excite- 
ment, from  the  dining-room  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hall  to  tell  him  the 
great  news. 

44  Dick,  you'll  never  guess  who  has 
been  here  to  see  you!" 

44  Anybody  I  have  to  go  to  at  once?" 

44  Oh,  no — guess." 

Barclay  put  his  arm  about  his 
mother  and  kissed  her,  regarding 
her  tenderly. 

44  They  must  have  been  very  pleas- 
ant people,  judging  from  your  face. 
Your  cheeks  are  pink  and  your  eyes 
are  positively  sparkling.  Oh,  well, 
mother,  out  with  it.  I  am  too  tired 
to  think " 

44  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mowbray." 

44  Is  it  possible!"  Barclay's  sensi- 
tive features  quivered. 

44 1  knew  you  would  be  surprised." 

"I  am."     He  sat  down  and  looked 


at  his  mother's  smiling  face.  "  They 
made  you  happy  because  they  had 
something  nice  to  say  of  me.  Well, 
I  am  glad  you  had  the  pleasure  of  the 
visit." 

"I  suppose  you'll  return  it,  Dick?" 

Barclay  appeared  puzzled. 

"Did  they  leave  me  an  invitation 
to  call  upon  them?" 

Mrs.  Barclay  grew  a  little  confused, 
and  flushed. 

"No,  I  can't  remember  any  dis- 
tinct invitation,  but,  of  course — why, 
wouldn't  it  be  only  polite  to  return  a 
friendly  visit?  They  were  so  warm. 
I  showed  them  your  pretty  little  office, 
and  they  admired  your  things.  " 

"Oh,  mother!" 

44 Yes,  indeed!  When  they  were 
going,  your  grandfather  was  in  the 
garden,  and  he  had  a  long  chat  with 
them  about  his  rosebushes.  I  should 
think  it  would  only  be  neighborly  to 
keep  up  the  acquaintance." 

"Oh,  well,  mother,  if  they  care  to 
know  us  they  will  do  the  inviting, 
never  fear."  And  a  strange  sadness 
came  into  his  eyes. 


II 


For  several  days  after  the  unex- 
pected visit  Mrs.  Barclay  lived  in  a 
state  of  pleasant  excitement  and  an- 
ticipation. She  imagined  numberless 
agreeable  incidents  that  might  result 
from  the  one  important  event.  No 
one  of  them  transpired,  but  her  dis- 
appointment was  so  gradual  that  it 
left  no  sign. 

Bayham  is  a  town  consisting  of  a 
long  main  street  stretching  east  and 
west,  intersected  at  right  angles  by 
broad  avenues  that  end  at  the  ocean 
on  the  south.  The  Barclays'  home- 
stead was  on  the  narrow  main  street 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
post  office  and  small  shops.  The  house 
was  well  built,  roomy  and  comfortable, 
and  its  general  air  of  shabbiness  was 
due  to  the  many  opposing  opinions  of 
its  occupants.  The  doctor  would  have 
had  it  taken  down  and  replaced  by  a 
modern  house,  with  all  the  new  appli- 
ances for  comfort  and  health.  Mrs. 
Barclay  would  have  had  it  repaired 
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and  painted  and  partially  refurnished. 
The  owner  thought  it  very  well  as  it 
was.  He  had  lived  in  it  for  over  sixty 
years  and  was  still  hale  and  hearty. 
He  had  no  faith  in  the  methods  for 
drainage  that  he  saw  in  operation  in 
many  of  the  new  houses  that  adorned 
the  principal  avenues.  He  scouted 
the  idea  of  elaborate  water  facilities 
within  four  walls.  Occasionally  he 
put  in  a  new  board  here  and  there, 
mended  the  fences  and  invested  in 
some  paint  which  he  himself  ap- 
plied. 

The  Mowbrays  owned  a  beautiful 
modern  residence  fronting  on  one  of 
the  principal  avenues.  It  had  stone 
porticos  for  wet  or  cold  weather  and 
broad  wooden  piazzas  for  sunny  days. 
The  atmosphere  created  by  wealth 
and  refinement  radiated  from  its  open 
windows  and  many  doors.  The  family 
was  a  large  one,  and  at  times  its  mem- 
bers spent  the  Winter  in  New  York, 
and  again  they  would  stay  abroad  for 
years  in  succession.  They  lived  lux- 
uriously on  inherited  wealth,  and  their 
presence  in  their  own  home  was  a  pos- 
itive benefit  to  the  town.  They  en- 
tertained lavishly;  attractive  house 
guests  succeeded  each  other,  and  their 
thorough  enjoyment  of  life  had  its 
effects  on  the  general  sense  of  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Mowbrays  were  always  fore- 
most in  any  plan  that  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  welfare  of  Bayham.  Already, 
real  estate  in  certain  sections  was 
bringing  what  appeared  to  the  old 
landowners  fabulous  prices,  and  prop- 
erty along  the  water  line  was  held  for 
speculation.  Between  the  avenues, 
beautiful  woodlands  offered  attrac- 
tions to  those  who  enjoyed  strolling  in 
shady  places,  and  short  paths  wound 
through  them,  enabling  the  ramblers 
to  go  from  one  avenue  to  another 
without  extending  their  walk  to  the 
main  street. 

One  forenoon,  on  his  way  home  to  din- 
ner, Barclay  struck  into  one  of  these 
irregular  paths.  The  shade  and  the 
coolness  were  grateful  after  the  glare 
of  the  broad  sunny  avenue,  and  the 
underbrush  that  bordered  the  path 


was  sweet  with  the  pungent  fragrance 
of  wild  flowers. 

Barclay  had  a  childhood  custom  of 
gathering  these  dainty  blossoms  for 
his  mother,  and  he  proceeded  leis- 
urely, selecting  fine  clusters  of 
blooms  for  his  bouquet.  The  scent  of 
sweetbrier  drew  him  aside  from  the 
path,  and,  hidden  by  a  clump  of  oaks, 
he  discovered  Miss  Mowbray  seated 
on  a  rock,  evidently  in  deep  medita- 
tion. 

She  wore  a  blue  serge  walking 
dress  and  carried  a  small  covered 
basket  and  a  parasol.  A  large  white 
veil,  caught  over  a  sailor  hat,  some- 
what concealed  her  features. 

Barclay  was  about  to  retreat,  but 
she  started,  looked  up,  and  their 
eyes  met.  She  rose,  colored,  hesi- 
tated just  long  enough  for  Bar- 
clay to  notice  her  embarrassment, 
and  then  offered  him  her  hand,  speak- 
ing impulsively: 

"Do  not  go  away.  I  feel  rested 
now  and  will  have  to  start." 

"  But  are  you  rested?" 

Her  pallor  had  impressed  Barclay 
as  he  recognized  her,  but  he  at  first 
thought  that  the  veil  caused  the  effect 
He  now  felt  sure  that  she  was  suffer- 
ing, but  he  was  too  considerate  to 
remark  unfavorably  on  her  appear- 
ance. 

44  Oh,  yes.  The  heat  is  overpower- 
ing if  you  walk  in  the  sun."  Her 
voice  was  music  in  Barclay's  ears. 

"Why  do  you  do  it?  You  are  not 
obliged  to  walk.  I  have  seen  you  on 
horseback  several  times  since " 

44  Oh,  have  you?  Why,  I  didn't  see 
you." 

44 1  know  it.  I  was  always  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  you  were  with  a  party.  I 
felt  sure  that  you  did  not  feel  any  ill 
effects  from  that  long  pull.  " 

44 1  didn't;  at  least,  so  the  doctors 
say.     I  suppose  they  know.  " 

Barclay  pointed  to  the  rock. 

44  You  were  not  thinking  of  going 
when  I  came  here.  You  were  ab- 
sorbed in  a  painful  reverie.  " 

44  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Roland  will 
recover?  I  was  shocked  a  while  ago 
at  her  appearance,"  she  said,  eva- 
sively. 
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44  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  per- 
mitted to  see  her?" 

44  Why  not?  You  are  there  twice  a 
day." 

4  *  Yes,  but  I  take  proper  precautions. 
You  run  a  great  risk  of  contracting 
the  fever,  Miss  Mowbray,  going  in 
there  fatigued  and  heated.  You 
must  promise  me  to  cease  your  visits 
until  I  give  you  permission  to  renew 
them." 

44  Oh,  but  Mrs.  Roland  is  my  old 
nurse,  and  we  love  each  other,  and 
she  watches  for  me  and  brightens  at 
the  sight  of  me." 

The  girl's  eyes  glistened  with 
enthusiasm. 

44  But  if  she  knew  that  you  were  in 
danger  while  in  her  room  she  would 
shut  the  door  against  you." 

44  Could  I  carry  the  disease?" 

44  No;  but  you  can  take  it  and  give 
it  to  others." 

Miss  Mowbray  grew  meditative. 
Barclay  sat  down  a  few  feet  from  her 
and  spoke  gently. 

44  You  can  call  every  day  and  in- 
quire at  the  door  for  her  and  take  her 
little  dainties,  as  usual.  I  will  ex- 
plain to  her  why  you  do  not  enter  the 
house." 

Miss  Mowbray  looked  at  Barclay; 
the  tears  started  and  she  raised  her 
veil  to  press  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.     She  murmured,  brokenly: 

44  She  may  die  and  I  will  not  see 
her  again." 

44 1  don't  think  she  is  going  to  die. 
She  is  as  well  cared  for  as  possible, 
and  I'll  agree  to  let  you  know  if  she 
changes  for  the  worse,  and  shall  ar- 
range matters  so  that  you  can  see  her 
for  a  few  minutes  without  incurring 
danger.  Now,  will  you  promise  me 
to  do  as  I  say?" 

44  If  I  should  take  the  fever  would  I 
die  of  it?" 

44  Not  necessarily;  but  it  is  a  disease 
that  undermines  the  entire  system." 

44  You  are  very  anxious  to  preserve 
my  health,"  Miss  Mowbray  said,  with 
a  curious,  jarring  laugh. 

44  That  desire  is  the  primal  princi- 
ple of  my  profession,  Miss  Mowbray.  " 

She  gave  him  a  quick,  startled 
glance. 


44  Do  you  mean  that  a  doctor  is 
bound  to  save  life  under  all  circum- 
stances?" 

4  *  Under  all  ordinary  circumstances  ; 
yes." 

44  You  were  not  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  risk  your  life  for  mine.  " 

"  I  didn't  risk  my  life.  There  was 
only  one  probable  danger  :  you  might, 
in  your  mad  fright,  grasp  me  so  as  to 
render  me  helpless  and  pull  me  un- 
der." Barclay  looked  steadily  at 
Miss  Mowbray.  "You  are  quite 
aware  that  you  did  precisely  the  re- 
verse." Her  eyes  sank,  she  flushed 
slowly  and  remained  silent.  4<  It 
would  not  occur  to  me  to  allude  to 
this  subject  to  another,  but  do  you 
know,  Miss  Mowbray,  that  I  lie 
awake  at  night,  haunted  by  this 
knowledge,  and  wondering  why  a 
girl  like  you  should  have  attempted 
what  you  did?  You  have  everything 
that  this  world  can  give — everything. 
Yet  you  tried  to  leave  all " 

44  Are  you  quite  sure  of  what  you 
are  saying?" 

44  Yes;  quite." 

44  But  how  can  you  be  so  convinced 
of  such  an  idea?" 

44  By  several  circumstances  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. You  did  not  speak,  but  I 
caught  a  look  in  your  eyes  while  I  was 
struggling  to  grasp  your  hands.  What 
I  dread  is  that  you  are  still  contem- 
plating this  terrible  deed,  and  I  am 
divided  as  to  my  duty.  Sometimes  I 
am  impelled  to  confide  in  your  par- 
ents, but  a  stronger  influence,  that 
cannot  be  explained,  tells  me  that  I 
should  withhold  this  awful  knowledge 
from  them  and  appeal  to  you.  A  girl 
with  the  courage  that  you  have  dis- 
played must  be  amenable  to  reason. 
No  trouble  that  human  beings  have 
to  endure  will  justify  suicide.  Every 
evil  can  be  alleviated,  every  sorrow 
shared,  every  pain  assuaged." 

Emotion  had  kept  Miss  Mowbray 
silent.  With  a  great  effort  she  con- 
trolled her  voice  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  Barclay's,  speaking  slowly: 
"There  are  wrongs  that  can  never 
be  righted!" 

He  gazed  at  her  fixedly. 
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"You  are  the  victim  of  a  great 
wrong?" 

Her  face  was  very  white.  She  cov- 
ered it  with  her  hands. 

Barclay  rose  quickly,  walked  away 
some  distance,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments returned  to  her. 

44  Is  there  no  one  whom  you  can 
trust?" 

She  shook  her  head  without  raising 
it.  Barclay  sat  down,  speaking 
gently: 

"Perhaps  I  can  do  something  to 
aid  you.  Physicians  are  holders  of 
strange  secrets.  They  necessarily  see 
and  hear  things  that  should  not  be 
made  known,  and  they  are  in  honor 
bound  to  silence." 

Miss  Mowbray  turned  to  Barclay, 
met  his  glance  of  sympathy,  and 
spoke  with  a  coolness  and  decision 
that  surprised  him. 

"  You  can  do  the  one  thing  that  will 
help  me,  if  you  will.  Give  me  a 
poison  that  will  leave  no  trace.  I  can 
take  it  at  night  and  be  found  at  rest. 
I  know  there  are  vegetable  poisons 
that  cannot  be  detected,  especially 
where  there  is  no  suspicion  of  their 
presence.  My  heart  is  supposed  to 
be  weak  after  the  recent  excitement. 
I  tell  you  it  will  be  a  mercy  to  me 
and  mine  if  you  will  do  this  thing 
for  me.  My  brain  is  weary  with 
thinking  how  to  accomplish  my  own 
destruction,  so  that  my  parents  will 
grieve  only  for  my  death.  " 

Barclay  watched  her  intently,  at 
first  suspecting  that  she  was  the  vic- 
tim of  mental  disease.  But  her  clear 
gaze  and  steady  tones  contradicted 
this  theory,  and  her  physical  health 
told  in  her  strong  form  and  ordinary 
beauty  of  coloring. 

"I  have  thought  over  everything, 
and  nothing  seems  possible.  If  I  dis- 
appear I  can  be  hunted  down  by  de- 
tectives. If  I  shoot  myself  there 
will  be  the  disgrace  to  fall  upon  my 
people.  You  see,  I  must  avoid  any- 
thing that  proves  suicide.  The  other 
day,  when  you  found  me,  death  was 
so  near  that  I  was  happy." 

44  But  afterward,  Miss  Mowbray?" 

44 1  think  God  will  have  mercy, 
knowing  the  cause  and  my  motives.  " 


44  His  mercy  is  limitless.  I  wish 
you  would  be  more  explicit." 

44  Why?  I  tell  you  there  is  nothing 
for  me  to  do  but  go  quietly  out  of  life. 
I  am  of  little  consequence  personally, 
but  my  people  are  devoted  to  me,  and 
I  cannot  live  to  risk  the  discovery  and 
disgrace  that  may  come  at  any  time. 
It  nearly  killed  me  the  other  day  when 
I  saw  them  bending  over  me  and  re- 
joicing in  my  safety.     How  they  love 


me! 


She  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs. 
A   sudden  light  broke  upon   Bar- 
clay. 


Ill 

44  Miss  Mowbray — forgive  me— 
you  have  been  deserted  by  a— a 
lover?" 

44  Yes,"  she  answered,  promptly  but 
tremulously. 

44  Could  not  your  father  act  for  you? 
This  man  can  be  forced  to  many 
you " 

44  He  was  married  to  another  last 
week.  " 

44  And  he  had  promised  to  marry 
you?" 

4  4  Yes,  we  were  engaged  ;  but  he 
told  me  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
marry  me  now.  I  met  him  last  Win- 
ter. I  spent  the  season  in  the  city  at 
my  aunt's  house.  My  own  people 
were  abroad  and  never  saw  him,  and 
he  asked  me  not  to  mention  our  en- 
gagement." : 

44  What  a  precious  villain!" 

44  Yes,  but  people  would  put  all  the 
blame  on  me.  He  has  married  a  wom- 
an with  a  large  fortune  in  her  own 
right.  You  see,  my  only  hope  is  to 
die.  I  owe  it  to  myself,  to  my  family. 
I  became  infatuated  with  this  man — I 
trusted  him.  If  I  can  die,  my  secret 
dies  with  me.  My  life  is  of  no  value. 
I  must  think  of  my  younger  sisters, 
of  my  brothers — they  will  regret  me 
for  a  while — they  are  so  bright,  so 
buoyant.  Grief  will  pass,  but  dis- 
grace is  never  forgotten.  I  tell  you 
they  shall  not  suffer  such  misery 
through  me.  To-day,  to-morrow — at 
the  first  opportunity — I  intend  to  try 
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again  for  the  rest  and  peace  that  will 
come  only  in  death.  You  will  not 
betray  me?  If  only  you  would  give 
me  some  opiate!  .  .  .  Ah!  if 
you  knew  how  I  suffer!  This  hourly 
acting  a  part — this  keeping  a  brave 
front  to  the  world  and  always  ponder- 
ing how  to  leave  it,  while  apparently 
most  happy.' ' 

44  It  is  enough  to  drive  you  insane.  " 

"Yes;  but  I  must  not  lose  my 
reason,  not  for  a  moment.  I  must 
seem  the  light-hearted  girl  that  I 
was " 

14  Miss  Mowbray,  from  my  soul  I 
pity  you!" 

44 1  think  you  do.  I  will  not  have 
another  dread  to  face — you  will  not 
betray  my  confidence?" 

44  On  the  contrary,  I  am  most  anx- 
ious and  willing  to  assist  you  in  any 
way  that  is  honorable." 

4 'There  is  only  one  thing  in  your 
power — what  I  have  told  you." 

44  It  would  not  be  honorable  for  me 
to  become  your  murderer." 

44  You  would  view  it  in  that  way?" 

44  Can  you  put  it  in  any  other 
light?" 

Miss  Mowbray  adjusted  her  veil 
and  rose. 

14 1  suppose  you  are  right.  " 

She  spoke  quietly,  coldly.  Barclay 
walked  with  her,  as  their  ways  lay  in 
the  same  direction.  There  was  a  long 
silence.  They  had  reached  the  avenue 
on  which  she  lived,  when  he  spoke  to 
her  with  gravity  in  voice  and  look. 

44 1  want  you  to  give  me  time  to 
think  over  this  situation.  Promise 
me  to  do  nothing  rash  until  we  can 
have  another  conversation.  The  day 
after  to-morrow  meet  me  where  we 
talked  just  now.  It  is  a  safe  place. 
I  may  see  some  way  for  you  out  of 
this  labyrinth  of  despair.  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

44  You  won't  even  promise  me  this? 
Why?" 

44 1  may  lose  another  opportunity. 
We  go  yachting  nearly  every  after- 
noon. " 

44  Miss  Mowbray,  you  tell  me  that 
you  owe  me  nothing  but  reproaches  ; 
still,  I  am  thankful  that  I  did  save 
you  once  from  death.     Give  me  time 


— two  days.  You  are  young,  and  life 
is  so  fair  and  pleasant " 

44  Not  to  me.  I  have  drunk  its  bit- 
terness. There  is  nothing  in  it  now 
for  me.  Men  are  perjured  villains, 
who  return  ruin  and  despair  for  love 
and  faith.  God  protect  me  from  hav- 
ing any  more  to  do  with  their  profes- 
sions of  devotion!" 

44  Suppose  the  opportunity  you  ex- 
pect does  not  present  itself,  will  you 
meet  me  the  morning  after  to-mor- 
row?" 

44  But  why?  You  have  declined  to 
help  me." 

44  In  one  way,  yes.  There  may  be 
another." 

44  You  seem  so  hurt  at  my  indiffer- 
ence. Dr.  Barclay,  I  will  come,  if, 
as  you  say,  a  chance  does  not  tempt 
me  to  a  sudden  effort." 

44 1  pray  it  may  elude  you  for  the 
present." 

44  An  unkind  prayer,"  she  said,  as 
he  lifted  his  hat  and  left  her. 

A  tall,  slight  man,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  the  stone  gateway  of  her  own 
house,  spoke  to  her  as  she  ap- 
proached. 

44  What  has  detained  you,  dear? 
We  have  all  been  wondering  where 
you  could  have  stopped." 

This  was  her  bachelor  uncle,  Bache 
Mowbray,  a  wealthy  middle-aged  man, 
the  most  devoted  slave  she  owned. 

44 1  met  Dr.  Barclay,"  she  said, 
gaily.      4<  I  had  to  speak  to  him." 

44  Certainly.  Why  didn't  you  bring 
him  to  lunch?" 

44  Oh,  it  wouldn't  do.  He  would  be 
made  to  feel  out  of  his  element  by  the 
people  here." 

44  Bosh!" 

44  So  you  think,  Uncle  Bache;  you 
can  patronize  people  without  letting 
them  suspect  it,  but  few  share  the 
gift  with  you." 

44 1  don't  quite  understand.  Pro- 
fessional men  go  everywhere.  What 
is  wrong  with  this  young  fellow?" 

44  Nothing.  We  are  democratic 
Americans,  you  know,  Uncle  Bache. 
He  isn't  in  our  set — that  is  the  best 
explanation  I  can  give  you.  " 

44  Caste  distinction  even  in  this 
country  town,  eh?" 
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44  I  think  the  lines  are  drawn  more 
decidedly  here  than  anywhere  else 
that  I  know  of.  However,  uncle,  I 
am  very  sure  that  the  Barclays  con- 
sider themselves  quite  as  good  as  we 
are." 

"Of  course.     Why  not?" 

"  I  cannot  imagine  my  grandfather 
in  overalls  raking  hay,  but  perhaps  if 
he  did  indulge  in  open  air  exercise  he 
would  not  support  a  physician,  as  he 
does  now,  shut  up  all  day  in  his  office. 
He  certainly  could  retire  if  he  cared 
to  give  up  business." 

"Ah,  but  how  could  he  put  in  his 
time?  You  can't  sit  in  a  club  window 
all  day  long,  and  driving  grows  mo- 
notonous. " 

44  He  might  buy  a  farm  and  rake 
hay." 

44  You'd  better  propose  it  to  him, 
Mel.     Hell  listen  to  you.  " 

44  Do  you  think  so?  Now  I  must 
run  and  change  my  dress.  I  see 
lunch  is  just  ready." 

No  one  thought  of  leaving  the  wide 
hall  where  the  household  assembled 
before  meal  hours  until  Miss  Mow- 
bray had  joined  the  group.  She  came 
lightly  down  the  broad  staircase,  her 
slight  figure  seen  to  advantage  in  the 
graceful  lines  of  a  white  house-dress. 

44  Here  you  are  at  last!"  44  We 
thought  you  had  met  with  another 
adventure."  44You  shouldn't  take 
such  long  walks  in  such  weather," 
were  some  of  the  greetings  from  the 
party. 

44  You  must  use  the  buggy  after 
this,"  said  her  mother.  44You  look 
very  pale." 

Miss  Mowbray  met  this  chorus  with 
a  smile  and  silence,  took  her  uncle's 
arm  and  joined  the  line  going  into  the 
dining-room. 

44  Shall  I  tell  on  you?"  he  whispered, 
with  an  arch  glance. 

44  If  you  like."  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

44 1  can't  make  you  blush,"  he  said, 
jokingly. 

44  Hardly  in  that  direction,  uncle." 

44  Ah,  well,  when  I  was  young  there 
was  more  romance  abroad  than  I  find 
at  present.  " 

This  remark  was  for  the  benefit  of 


the  whole  party,  and  was  taken  up  as 
a  good  subject  for  airing  opinions 
during  lunch. 

The  square  dining-room  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  main  hall,  and  the 
large  table  was  filled  by  the  merry 
company.  There  were  three  younger 
daughters  of  the  house,  fair  and 
pretty  growing  girls,  not  one  of  them 
possessing  the  statuesque  beauty  of 
the  eldest  sister.  There  were  four 
lads,  all  home  for  their  Summer  va- 
cation and  all  absorbed  in  their  own 
individual  recreations.  The  guests  in- 
cluded an  old  lady  on  a  visit  from 
the  West,  a  Mrs.  Sandford,  who  re- 
joiced in  great  affluence,  and  a  pretty 
girl  of  eighteen,  a  former  schoolmate 
of  Miss  Mowbray,  who  was  debating 
how  to  earn  her  own  living. 

The  fourteenth  at  the  table  was  a 
slight  brunette  of  uncertain  age,  a 
Miss  Langford.  She  was  a  neighbor, 
and  knew  the  social  status  of  every- 
body in  Bayham.  She  regarded  Mr. 
Bache  Mowbray  with  favorable  eyes, 
listened  earnestly  to  his  remarks,  and 
agreed  with  him  perfectly.  Presently 
the  Barclays  came  under  discussion. 
Miss  Langford  was  fluent  and  dispas- 
sionate. 

44  Things  would  have  been  very 
different  for  young  Barclay  had  his 
father  lived.  Philip  Barclay  was 
really  a  progressive  man,  and  he  had 
great  influence  with  his  father.  He 
was  a  business  man,  and  interested 
in  modern  improvements.  He  had 
schemes  for  laying  out  the  property 
in  building  lots  and  having  new 
streets  opened  in  the  tracts  they 
own.  " 

44  What  became  of  him?"  asked 
Bache  Mowbray. 

44  He  was  killed  in  a  railroad  acci- 
dent when  Richard  was  about  ten 
years  old.  Of  course,  his  widow  and 
children  became  entirely  dependent 
on  his  father,  and  he  was  too  old  to 
carry  out  his  son's  plans.  Everything 
remained  stationary.  The  land  is 
farmed  just  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
and  the  old  house  is  going  to  decay." 

44  How  did  the  young  fellow  become 
a  physician?"  someone  inquired. 

44  Why,  that  profession  is  a  sort  of 
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heritage.  His  mother's  father  was  a 
New  York  doctor  named  Spencer. 
Mrs.  Barclay  came  into  possession  of 
her  father's  medical  library,  and 
Richard  used  to  pore  over  the  books, 
and  finally  begged  of  his  grandfather 
to  let  him  study  medicine.  The  old 
man  is  devoted  to  his  grandson,  and 
consented.  So  Richard  graduated  at 
the  Long  Island  College,  and  is  really 
very  skilful.  He  is  perfectly  idolized 
by  the  poorer  class  here.  The  only 
trouble  is  the  lack  of  money  among 
his  patients.  " 

44  I  cannot  understand  how  a  man 
can  voluntarily  adopt  a  profession 
nowadays,"  remarked  Mr.  Mowbray, 
who  faced  his  wife  in  the  centre  of 
the  long  table.  Miss  Mowbray  graced 
one  end  of  it  and  her  brother  Rupert 
the  other.  "  Even  if  he  is  blessed 
with  influential  friends,  the  ranks  are 
so  overcrowded  that  his  chances  of 
earning  a  living  income  are  very 
slight,  and  for  years  starvation  stares 
him  in  the  face.  I  tell  you,  my 
boys  are  going  to  have  the  most 
practical  of  educations,  and  are 
going  into  business  circles,  where 
industry  and  ability  tell  from  the 
beginning." 

44  You  see,  professions  are  so  at- 
tractive in  themselves  that  aspirants 
for  their  honors  will  always  be  numer- 
ous," replied  his  brother.  "The  re- 
wards are  not  pecuniary  alone.  A 
young  man  should  follow  his  bent." 

Rupert  turned  to  his  uncle. 

44  Father  is  quite  troubled  because 
I  want  to  get  into  a  magazine  office 
as  a  sub-editor.  He  thinks  literature 
the  most  hopeless  of  all  the  profes- 
sions, so  far  as  earning  a  living  is 
concerned." 

44 1  guess  your  father  is  about  cor- 
rect. I  am  acquainted  with  several 
very  good  writers,  but  they  scribble 
for  the  pleasure  of  writing  and  seeing 
their  opinions  in  print.  They  work 
after  business  hours.  " 

44  Those  are  the  people  who  make  it 
so  hard  for  professional  writers  to 
earn  an  honest  living  with  the  pen," 
said  Mrs.  Sandford.  44  They  will  give 
away  their  articles  rather  than  not 
have  them  accepted,  and  thus  ruin 


the  market  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  write  for  nothing." 

"You  see,  Uncle  Bache,  if  I  had  a 
small  salary,  I  could  work  away  at 
my  own  manuscripts,  and  not  feel 
worried  if  they  didn't  sell." 

44  What  put  such  an  ambition  into 
your  wise  head?"  asked  Miss  Mow- 
bray, with  her  bright,  sympathetic 
smile.  "  It  would  be  jolly  to  have  a 
literary  man  in  the  family." 

Mrs.  Mowbray  laughed  merrily. 

"  Why,  dear,  your  grandfather  has 
always  entertained  himself  writing 
scraps  of  articles;  but  he  keeps  them 
for  his  own  delectation.  His  diary  is 
really  valuable." 

Miss  Mowbray  looked  at  her  uncle. 
44  After  all,  grandpa  doesn't  need  4  the 
meadow  sweet  with  hay,'  Uncle 
Bache." 

44  Nor  the  club  window,"  he  replied, 
laughingly. 

44  If  Rupert's  taste  is  inherited,  why 
not  let  him  follow  it?"  said  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford,  with  a  glance  from  the  young 
man  to  his  father.  *4The  literary 
talent  is  a  lovely  gift,  so  refined,  so 
vast  in  its  influence  when  well  di- 
rected. How  did  you  discover  that 
you  possessed  it,  Rupert?" 

The  youth  colored  and  spoke  with 
some  embarrassment  : 

44 1  took  prizes  in  literary  contests 
at  college,  and  I  have  been  helping  to 
edit  our  college  paper  for  some  time.  " 

44 Oh,  how  delightful!"  cried  Miss 
Dolores  Requa,  the  girl  who  was  de- 
bating how  to  support  herself.  She 
had  been  listening  attentively,  drink- 
ing in  all  that  was  said  about  profes- 
sions and  their  possibilities.  She 
spoke  with  enthusiasm,  looking  at 
Rupert. 

44  Some  people  must  earn  money  in 
literature,  or  there  would  not  be  so 
many  new  books  written,  and  you 
might  become  famous  with  your  very 
first  book,  for  all  anyone  knows.  It 
is  a  beautiful  problem  for  you  to  solve. 
Oh,  I  hope  you  will  persevere  in  your 
chosen  profession." 

44 1  think  that  where  a  gift  is  inborn, 
it  will  find  means  to  develop,"  said 
Mrs.  Sandford.  44The  creative  fac- 
ulty cannot  be  ignored.     Besides,  it 
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is  so  rare  a  blossom  that  we  are  all 
interested  in  seeing  its  growth.  I'll 
help  you,  Rupert.  Whenever  you 
feel  that  you  must  write,  come  out  to 
me.  Ill  put  a  room  at  your  disposal 
and  see  that  all  your  wants  are  at- 
tended to  properly." 

Everybody  laughed. 

"Now  there's  a  generous  proposi- 
tion!" said  Bache  Mowbray.  "If  I 
were  a  young  man,  I  am  sure  I  should 
become  the  slave  of  genius  imme- 
diately." 

"Do  you  really  believe  that  one 
becomes  possessed,  as  it  were,  with 
the  desire  to  write,  Mrs.  Sandford?" 
asked  Miss  Mowbray. 

"  So  I  am  told  by  those  who  profess 
to  know." 

Rupert  remained  silent,  but  after 
the  party  had  scattered  for  the  after- 
noon diversions  Miss  Mowbray  found 
him  alone  in  the  corner  of  the  porch, 
evidently  contemplating  his  new  pros- 
pects. He  was  taller  than  his  sister 
and  two  years  older,  resembling  her 
in  coloring. 

"  I  thought  you  went  boating,  Mel." 

"I  preferred  to  stay  home  this  af- 
ternoon.    I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

"I'm  afraid  father  considers  the 
whole  scheme  a  mere  illusion." 

"  But  you  have  another  year  at  col- 
lege, Ru.  Try  to  distinguish  yourself 
with  your  essays." 

"I  may  win  some  money  this 
year.  " 

"You  are  really  determined,  Ru,  I 
see  ;  and  fixity  of  purpose  is  the  first 
requisite.  I  want  you  to  promise  me 
that  you  will  follow  your  bent  and 
succeed  in  literature.  Uncle  Bache  ad- 
mires your  ambition,  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Sandford  are  really  powerful  allies. 
Then,  Dolores  is  all  enthusiasm,  and 
it  is  nice  to  have  appreciative  friends 
to  sing  your  praises.  " 

He  put  his  arm  over  her  shoulder. 

"  How  about  yourself,  sister?  You 
look  so  serious,  and  you  speak  as  if 
you  were  not  to  be  here  to  encourage 
me;  you  must  feel  troubled  or  ill." 

"Nervous,  I  fancy.  Rupert,  if 
anything  should  happen  to  me " 

"Oh,  come,  Mel.  You  mustn't  en- 
tertain such  a  thought.     See  here,  I'll 


order  the  buggy  and  we'll  take  a  long 
drive  toward  the  north.  We  can  talk 
out  the  matter  in  the  open.  Father 
will  have  to  admit  that,  after  a  college 
training  as  thorough  as  mine  has  been, 
a  man  should  know  something  of  his 
tastes  and  capabilities.  Besides,  I  am 
willing  to  give  up  expensive  habits 
for  the  privilege  of  pursuing  litera- 
ture." 

"You  get  the  buggy  and  I'll  find  a 
hat.  Dolores  went  off  to  sail  with 
Arthur.  " 

"  I'm  glad  you  didn't  go;  that  boat 
of  Arthur's  shouldn't  have  three  peo- 
ple in  it.  I  wish  you  would  warn  him 
about  it.  He  doesn't  listen  to  me. 
We  don't  want  any  more  frights — this 
season,  at  least.  " 


IV 

At  the  hour  he  had  named,  Dr. 
Barclay  reached  the  spot  where  he 
had  met  Miss  Mowbray  two  days  be- 
fore, and  found  her  there,  walking 
about  and  looking  very  white  and 
nervous.  She  wore  her  navy  blue 
dress,  and  the  basket  was  on  the 
ground.  She  met  his  glance  and  ac- 
knowledged his  bow,  but  did  not  offer 
her  hand  or  show  any  satisfaction  at 
seeing  him. 

"I  am  here,"  she  said,  calmly, 
"  because,  since  I  saw  you,  my  brother 
Rupert  has  been  with  me  so  con- 
stantly that  I  lacked  opportunity;  be- 
sides, I  wanted  to  hear  his  plans  and 
enjoy  his  confidence.  We  have  al- 
ways been  good  friends,  and  he  is  so 
fond  and  so  proud  of  me  that  my  de- 
termination to  save  him  and  the  others 
any  feeling  of  disgrace  is  stronger 
than  ever.  Is  there  any  hope  of  help 
from  you?" 

"I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you," 
said  Barclay,  "that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  how  to  commence  so  as  to  make 
the  most  impression  upon  you.  Sit 
down  and  listen  attentively.  Weigh 
every  word  of  my  proposition  to  you 
before  you  make  up  your  mind  to  ac- 
cept or  decline  it.  I  have  thought  it 
over,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  safe  and  di- 
rect way  out  of  this  strange  difficulty.  " 
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"A  safe  way?*'  Miss  Mowbray 
gazed  with  titter  amazement  at  Dr. 
Barclay,  whose  strong  features  were 
so  fully  under  control  that  he  appeared 
to  speak  without  emotion.  His  cool- 
ness affected  his  companion  ;  she  com- 
posed herself  to  hear  him,  and  he  sat 
so  close  to  her  that  his  voice  could  not 
be  overheard  by  casual  passers-by. 

44 1  want  to  assure  you,  in  the  first 
place,  that  ever  since  you  were  a  little 
child  you  have  been  an  object  of  inter- 
est and  admiration  to  me.  Do  you 
recall,  years  ago,  when  you  were  six 
or  eight  years  old,  running  between 
your  great  St.  Bernard  and  a  bare- 
legged boy  who  was  going  toward  the 
side  gate  from  the  kitchen?" 

41  Yes.  "  Miss  Mowbray  flushed  and 
looked  intently  at  Barclay.  4i  You  do 
not  mean  that  you ?" 

44 Yes;  I  had  volunteered  to  carry 
home  some  groceries  that  had  been 
overlooked  when  the  wagon  went  out. 
The  grocer  gave  me  a  dime,  but  only 
for  you  I  should  have  been  laid  up, 
perhaps  lamed  for  life.  I  can  always 
see  you  coming — your  slender  arms 
outstretched  and  your  white  skirts 
and  your  pretty  hair  flying.  You 
wore  red  stockings.  I  can  also  re- 
member my  sensations  when  I  heard 
the  dog  growl,  and  knew  that  if  I 
hurried  he  would  seize  me.  I  was 
badly  frightened,  and  you  put  your 
arms  around  the  dog's  white  collar 
and  reassured  me  while  you  held  him.  " 

44 Poor  Leo!  He  was  shot  finally 
for  biting  a  child  that  came  in  to 
steal  flowers.  Fortunately,  the  poor 
little  fellow  recovered.  " 

44  It  was  too  bad  such  a  fine  animal 
had  to  be  killed.  You  were  so  fond 
of  him." 

44  Yes;  he  was  mine." 

44  You  will  understand  that  during 
all  these  years,  while  you  have  been 
unconscious  of  my  existence,  I  have 
never  forgotten  that  incident.  I  have 
enjoyed  watching  your  growth  into 
girlhood  and  womanhood,  and  your 
welfare  and  happiness  are  among  the 
many  things  that  have  made  my  home 
a  pleasant  one  to  me.  Environment 
and  associations  have  more  to  do  with 
our  enjoyment  of  life  than  we  are 


willing  to  admit,  even  to  ourselves. 
Now,  for  some  time  I  have  been  con- 
templating a  radical  change  in  my 
life.  I  have  kept  my  own  counsel. 
You  are  a  woman  and  you  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  world.  Perhaps  I  can 
make  you  understand  my  position.  I 
have  my  own  way  to  make.  Now, 
if  I  should  explain  my  ambition  and 
plans  to  my  own  people,  they  would 
oppose  me  and  talk  the  matter 
threadbare,  making  the  drawbacks 
prominent  and  destroying  any  illu- 
sions that  I  may  indulge.  So  I  am 
telling  you  my  scheme.  Yesterday  I 
went  to  New  York  to  meet  a  doctor, 
my  old  chum,  who  graduated  with  me. 
He  has  a  paying  practice  in  a  West- 
ern city,  and  he  wants  to  sell  it  out  to 
me  and  go  abroad.  His  health  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  and  if  he  stops 
work  now  he  will  undoubtedly  re- 
cover. It  is  very  strange  that  he 
should  come  here  at  this  crisis  in  my 
career  and  offer  me  the  very  opening 
that  I  had  been  making  up  my  mind 
to  seek  and  obtain." 

44  And  you  have  accepted  his  offer?" 
44 1  have  taken  it  into  consideration. 
I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  yesterday. 
He  merely  telegraphed  me  to  meet 
him.  Miss  Mowbray,  the  night  be- 
fore last  I  spent  on  the  shore,  think- 
ing of  you.  My  mind  was  so  absorbed 
with  your  problem  that  sleep  was  im- 
possible to  me.  Last  night  I  slept 
profoundly.  I  may  have  been  ex- 
hausted, but  it  also  seems  to  me  that 
I  caught  an  inspiration,  and  the  effect 
of  it  was  perfect  rest  to  mind  and 
body.  If  I  can  influence  you  to  see 
with  my  eyes,  our  problems  may  be 
solved  very  simply  and  without  any 
delay.  " 

44  You  want  to  leave  Bayham?" 
44  Yes;  and  take  you  with  me  as  my 
wife." 

Miss  Mowbray  started,  grew  very 
white  and  then  flushed  painfully. 
She  kept  her  eyes  on  Barclay's  as  if 
held  by  some  magnetic  force  in  his, 
tried  to  speak,  and  only  choked  and 
gasped  for  breath.  Barclay  went  on, 
speaking  without  any  sign  of  excite- 
ment. 

44 1  don't  want  you  to  answer  me 
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now  or  to-day.  Sleep  to-night  on  the 
matter,  and  to-morrow  morning  go 
carefully  over  all  the  points  that  I  am 
about  to  make  clear  to  you,  precisely 
as  they  appear  to  me.  The  fact  that 
I  was  instrumental  in  saving  your 
life  will  explain  to  the  people  about 
here  what  might  otherwise  appear 
incomprehensible.  Everyone  has  a 
touch  of  romance  somewhere  in  his 
or  her  make-up.  Our  sudden  deter- 
mination to  get  married  will  cause 
wonder  and  excite  sympathy.  The 
reason  for  haste  in  the  matter  will  be 
explained  by  my  new  business  ar- 
rangements. I  am  going  West  and 
prefer  to  take  you  with  me.  You  are 
so  sensible  and  so  capable  of  self- 
control  that,  if  my  project  appeals  to 
you,  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  your  share  of  the  con- 
tract. Within  the  month  we  shall  be 
safely  away  from  here.  Our  destina- 
tion is  a  long  distance  from  here  ;  for 
months  to  come  you  will  be  safe  from 
the  visits  of  friends,  and  we  shall  be 
among  utter  strangers." 

44  But  you — you " 

44  I  am  thinking  entirely  of  you.  I 
will  be  your  protector.  I  will  take 
the  utmost  care  of  you.  If  you  will 
trust  yourself  to  me  you  will  never 
regret  the  gift.  We  shall  be  nomi- 
nally man  and  wife.  I  only  ask  your 
trust  and  confidence  in  my  honor  and 
faith.  If  you  will  agree  to  this  com- 
pact your  own  people  will  remain 
happy  and  proud  of  you.  I  should 
make  only  one  proviso  with  you, 
and  that  is  this:  the  cause  of  our 
marriage  must  remain  forever  a  secret. 
I  admire  in  you  the  qualities  that  I 
alone  have  discovered  you  to  possess. 
Perhaps  my  devotion  will  in  time  win 
your  respect.  " 

"But  I  cannot  understand  such 
generosity,  such  kindness " 

44  You  can  reward  them  by  coming 
here  to-morrow  morning  and  telling 
me  that  you  consent  to  accept  my 
name  and  protection.  I  shall  then 
start  for  New  York  and  complete  my 
business  arrangements  with  Dalton. 
You  have  brothers  who  love  and 
revere  you,  I  have  a  mother  whom  I 
worship  and  a  sister  whom  I  cherish. 


The  marriage  must  be  free  from  all 
suspicion.  I  will  treat  you  as  a 
lovely,  delicate  treasure,  and  do  all  in 
my  power  to  make  you  happy.  " 

4  *  It  is  a  great  temptation.  " 

44  What,  to  ask  you  to  contemplate 
life  and  an  uncertain  future  with 
me?" 

44  Yes,  life  is  very  sweet  even  in 
itself,  and  then,  to  be  able  to  see  my 
people  again — to  be  able  to  face 
them " 

4  4 1  know.  Do  not  dwell  on  that  side 
of  it.  I  think  we  shall  become  pleas- 
ant friends,  true  companions — we 
shall  have  to  depend  so  entirely  upon 
each  other  for  comfort  and  sympathy. 
We  shall  meet  with  bitter  opposition 
from  our  people  here.  I  am  warning 
you,  because  I  want  you  to  be  pre- 
pared on  all  sides  to  defend  yourself 
and  carry  out  this  plan." 

4  4  You  are  good  to  give  me  time  to 
consider  it,  for,  indeed,  all  I  realize  at 
this  moment  is  the  one  idea  that  I 
may  continue  to  live  without  fear  of 
disgrace — if  you  marry  me " 

44  You  comprehend  the  matter  per- 
fectly. Whether  or  not  you  will  marry 
me  is  now  the  only  question  for  you  to 
decide.  The  details  can  be  easily  ar- 
ranged. What  we  want  is  to  leave 
here  without  a  moment's  unnecessary 
delay.  I  don't  care  to  drag  out  the 
pain  of  separating  from  my  people, 
and  yet  I  have  determined  to  make 
the  break  now.  This  life  here  is  be- 
coming intolerable  to  me.  There  is 
just  one  way  to  end  it,  and  I  have 
reached  a  decision.  " 

44  In  any  case,  you  will  leave  Bay- 
ham?" 

44  Yes;  but  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  is  for  me  a  simple  matter. 
For  your  sake  I  will  go  a  distance  that 
insures  isolation  for  the  present  from 
all  who  are  connected  with  us." 

44  You  are  sacrificing  yourself " 

44 1  am  not  taking  that  view  of  the 
matter.  I  consider  you  a  magnificent 
woman,  beautiful  in  person,  of  strong 
mentality.  If  I  voluntarily  elect  to 
save  you  from  the  temptation  to  im- 
peril your  soul,  I  have  no  right  to 
claim  that  my  action  is  one  of  self- 
sacrifice.     It  may  be  my  salvation.  " 
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"  To  marry  a  sinful  woman?" 

44  I  object  to  that  expression.  Thus 
far  you  have  not  committed  sin.  " 

44  The  world  would  not  agree  with 
you.  " 

44  Yes,  the  thinking  element  would. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
folly  and  sin.  One  leads  to  the  other 
naturally." 

44  You  would  find  excuses  for  me?" 

44  I  decline  utterly  to  judge  you." 

44  You  are  indeed  liberal.  " 

44  I  am  morally  certain  that  you 
have  a  lovely  soul.  I  saw  it  in  your 
eyes  the  day  I  rescued  you.  I  have 
not  seen  it  since.  Suppose  that  I  care 
to  save  and  revive  it,  to  restore  its 
faith  m  humanity;  you  can  give  me 
the  opportunity  by  sharing  my  home 
and  my  fortunes.  Life  will  be  very 
practical  for  us.  You  must  not  forget 
to  take  the  change  in  your  circum- 
stances into  consideration.  We  shall 
have  to  commence  housekeeping  on 
very  limited  means.  We  must  live 
on  what  I  can  earn.  The  past  will 
have  to  be  put  away  and  forgotten, 
because  cheerfulness  is  a  necessary 
factor  to  success  in  business  and  do- 
mestic happiness.  " 

"You  believe  that  I  can  regain  a 
light  heart?" 

"Yes;  if  you  devote  yourself  hon- 
estly to  doing  right  for  right's  sake, 
the  heart  takes  care  of  itself.  You 
will  discover  so  much  to  interest  and 
absorb  you  in  the  struggles  of  a  pro- 
fessional man's  career  and  your  duty 
to  his  interests  that  you  will  never 
find  time  for  morbid  reveries." 

"I  don't  suppose  that  by  merely 
thinking  about  it  I  could  realize  such 
a  change  in  my  surroundings." 

44  Why  not?  Consider  the  lives  of 
those  not  blessed  with  independent 
fortunes.  Look  about  on  the  people 
here  who  work  each  day  for  the  needed 
income.  " 

44  They  all  appear  to  enjoy  them- 
selves." 

44  Miss  Mowbray,  you  will  consider 
my  offer  carefully  and  seriously?" 

44 1  will  certainly  come  here  to- 
morrow and  see  you.  " 

44  Thank  you.  I  shall  pray  that  re- 
flection will  convince  you  that  this  is 


a  wise  solution  of  the  problem  that 
you  are  facing  so  bravely.  I  regard 
you  with  tender  sympathy  and  utter 
amazement.  You  were  very  good  to 
cease  your  visits  to  Mrs.  Roland. 
As  I  told  you,  she  is  not  losing  ground, 
and  I  think  she  will  come  through  all 
right.  She  told  me  that  she  felt  wor- 
ried at  seeing  you,  although  your 
visits  were  those  of  an  angel.  This  is 
a  very  safe  council  chamber,  so  quiet 
and  fragrant.  I  think  people  delib- 
erate best  under  the  sky.  " 

44  It  always  has  been  a  pet  resort  of 
mine.  I  used  to  come  here  to  read. 
When  I  had  to  think  seriously,  I  came 
here  from  habit,  not  expecting  to 
meet  anyone." 

"That  sweetbrier  just  at  your 
shoulder  allured  me.  If  you  conclude 
to  marry  me,  we  shall  regard  it  as  a 
potent  influence  in  our  lives.  " 

Miss  Mowbray's  eyes  filled.  She 
spoke  gently:  "  You  carry  a  light 
heart,  a  clear  conscience.  " 

44  Let  me  walk  with  you.  We  will 
talk  of  commonplace  matters." 

44  Oh,  no.  If  you  care  for  me,  go 
away  now  and  leave  me  to  my  own 
thoughts.  As  you  say,  time  presses. 
We  must  use  despatch,  in  any  case." 

44  But,  about  to-morrow — "  Barclay 
sought  her  troubled  glance.  His  was 
steady,  searching,  bright  with  pur- 
pose. 

44 1  said  I  would  come." 

44  Remember,  I  rely  upon  your  self- 
control,  your  strong  reasoning  facul- 
ties, your  desire  to  avoid  giving  pain 
to  others.  " 

44 1  shall  not  disappoint  you." 

Barclay  would  have  taken  her 
hand,  but  she  clasped  her  slender 
fingers  and  turned  away,  going  rapidly 
in  the  opposite  direction.  He  walked 
homeward  very  slowly. 


Miss  Mowbray  saw  signs  of  an  ar- 
rival as  she  reached  her  own  gate. 
Several  huge  trunks  rested  on  the  side 
porch,  and  she  could  hear  voices  raised 
in  bright  conversation  on  the  front 
piazza.     She  gained  her  own   room 
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and  dressed  for  lunch,  taking  many 
glances  at  herself  before  she  was  satis- 
fied with  her  appearance. 

In  a  large  apartment  opening  on 
the  upper  gallery  she  perceived  her 
aunt,  in  traveling  array,  superintend- 
ing the  placing  of  her  trunks.  This 
was  Mrs.  Gaston,  Mr.  Mowbray's  sis- 
ter, at  whose  house  Miss  Mowbray 
had  spent  the  preceding  Winter. 
Mrs.  Gaston  was  tall,  stout,  hand- 
some, effusive,  and  much  too  absorbed 
in  herself  to  take  keen  notice  of  her 
niece. 

They  embraced  warmly. 

44  So  glad  to  get  here,  Mel.  Well, 
child,  so  you've  been  indulging  in  the 
romantic!  Are  you  quite  recovered? 
I  hope  your  knight  is  young  and 
handsome.  How  sweet  you  look  !  so 
cool  in  that  light  lawn!  Oh,  dear!  I 
am  nearly  exhausted  with  the  heat  ! 
I'll  have  to  sit  down  and  let  Jane 
struggle  with  the  unpacking.  Jane, 
find  me  something  light  and  thin. 
Mel,  come  to  your  room;  I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you!" 

Once  in  her  niece's  beautiful  room, 
Mrs.  Gaston  closed  the  door  and 
lowered  her  voice,  gazing  straight  at 
the  girl,  whose  features  had  hardened 
into  strong  lines  of  self-control. 

44  What  did  you  think  of  his  mar- 
riage? I  was  completely  thunder- 
struck. Why,  of  course  you  never 
intimated  the  least  thing,  but  I  felt 
sure  that  you  and  he  had  come  to 
an  understanding.  I  knew  that  his 
affairs  were  somewhat  involved,  and 
supposed  that  he  and  you  did  not  care 
to  have  an  engagement  announced  too 
soon.  Dear!  I  never  was  so  stunned 
as  when  I  opened  his  wedding  cards!" 

44 1  received  them  too,  Aunt  Kate." 

Miss  Mowbray's  white  face  ap- 
pealed to  her  aunt.  Mrs.  Gaston  put 
her  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her. 

44  He  has  married  for  money.  You 
mustn't  let  yourself  think  of  him, 
child.  These  mistakes  will  occur." 
Mrs.  Gaston  threw  herself  on  a  lounge. 
Miss  Mowbray  walked  to  the  window 
and  gazed  out,  seeing  nothing.  Her 
aunt's  voice  was  like  a  hammer,  strik- 
ing every  nerve  in  her  body  and 
thrilling  her  from  head  to  foot.     44 1 


suppose  people  would  blame  me. 
Mel,  have  you  discussed  the  matter 
here?" 

44  No,  not  at  all." 

44  Oh,  how  fortunate  for  yourself— 
and  for  me  !  Ned  would  take  me  to 
task  for  encouraging  his  visits  and 
letting  you  accept  his  attentions, 
Mel.  I  certainly  thought  he  was  sin- 
cere in  his  liking  for  you.  I  thought 
him  perfectly  eligible.  If  only  you 
can  assure  me  that  he  has  not  won 
your  love " 

44  Aunt  Kate,  if  you  will  simply 
never  allude  to  him  again  you  will  be 
doing  me  the  greatest  possible  kind- 
ness. Let  me  forget  that  I  ever  saw 
him." 

44  Oh,  Mel!  If  you  can— I  shall  be 
happy.  A  whole  season  thrown  away 
for  him  is  really  a  great  piece  of  in- 
justice to  you.  Still,  if  your  dear 
heart  is  whole  we  won't  worry,  child! 
You  look  so  pretty.  " 

44 1  am  glad  I  look  like  myself." 

44  Like  one  of  these  great  emotional 
actresses  at  a  crisis,  I  think.  I  have 
been  so  worried  about  you,  not  know- 
ing how  you  would  take  the  news!" 

44  There  was  only  one  way  to  take 
it:  quietly — and  silently." 

44 1  always  thought  that  you  had  a 
good  share  of  common  sense.  " 

44 1  have  some  natural  pride." 

44 1  have  heard  several  people  re- 
mark that  you  are  the  proudest  looking 
girl  they  ever  saw.  " 

44  Then  I  don't  look  as  if  my  heart 
had  been  broken?" 

44  No,  indeed!" 

4  4  Perhaps  I  look  as  if  I  had  no  heart 
to  break." 

44  You  certainly  are  very  beautiful, 
Mel." 

44  Ah,  well,  Aunt  Kate,  I  put  the 
wedding  cards  in  the  waste-paper 
basket.  What  I  thought  and  felt  and 
hoped  can  make  no  difference  now. 
He  is  as  dead  to  me  as  if  he  were  in 
his  grave.  " 

44 1  am  so  relieved  to  hear  you  say 
this!  I  never  was  so  deceived  in  a 
man  ;  never.  It  gives  one  a  terrible 
shock  to  learn  so  much  evil  of  human 
nature." 

44 Poor  human  nature!     It  has  so 
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much  to  answer  for,  Aunt  Kate.  I 
always  supposed  that  it  was  as  natural 
to  do  right  as  to  do  wrong." 

"With  you,  Mel,  yes;  more  so.  I 
don't  believe  you  could  do  wrong." 

Miss  Mowbray  became  very  pale 
and  sat  down.  Her  aunt  regarded 
her  with  much  sympathy,  and  going 
to  her,  bent  to  caress  her. 

44  Dear,  we'll  never  mention  this  af- 
fair again.  You  have  taken  the  best 
course — to  ignore  him  and  his  forever. 
Now,  I  suppose  Jane  is  waiting  pa- 
tiently with  that  thin  dress.  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  it." 

14  Til  come  for  you,  aunt,  in  a  few 
minutes.  " 

44 1  hear  Bache  laughing.  What  a 
pretty  girl  your  schoolmate  is!" 

44  Yes,  and  a  very  lovely  character.  " 

44 1  wish  she  would  captivate  Bache. 
He  ought  to  marry.  A  man  can't  af- 
ford to  be  a  very  old  bachelor,  and  if 
Bache  waits  until  his  hair  gets  much 
grayer,  no  girl  will  accept  him.  He'll 
have  to  put  up  with  a  widow  or  a 
maiden  of  uncertain  age.  Advise 
him  to  propose  to  your  merry  little 
friend" 

44 Perhaps  I  may." 

14 1  trust  your  match-making  will 
turn  out  better  than  my  attempt.  " 

44 1  know  more  about  my  princi- 
pals." 

44  Yes.     Bache  is  a  man  of  honor." 

44 1  think  he  is." 

44 Now,  I'm  really  off." 

Miss  Mowbray  found  her  salts,  and 
soon  after,  with  a  heroic  effort,  pre- 
sented herself  to  the  assembled  family 
in  the  hall. 

They  adjourned  to  the  dining-room, 
all  earnestly  arranging  a  long  drive 
for  the  afternoon.  That  matter  dis- 
posed of,  some  remarks  made  by  Mrs. 
Sandford  suggested  the  French  sys- 
tem of  marriage,  and  everybody  be- 
came interested,  excited  and  voluble. 

44  It  is  simply  outrageous  in  theory 
and  practice!"  cried  Rupert.  44Itis 
a  disgrace  to  the  French  nation!" 

44  Well,  now,  my  dear  young 
friend,"  said  Mrs.  Sandford,  gently, 
44  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question, 
and  you  would  be  surprised  to  hear 
sensible  French  people  enlarging  upon 


the  beneficial  results  of  the  system. 
Remember,  I  am  neither  advocating 
it  nor  defending  it  ;  but  we  reach  an 
age  when  we  are  quite  willing  to  look 
into  the  methods  practiced  by  others 
and  study  their  reasons.  " 

44  The  whole  matter  is  based  upon 
calculation,"  said  Bache  Mowbray. 
44  What  we  consider  the  one  essential, 
they  ignore  altogether." 

44  Do  you  mean  love?"  asked  Do- 
lores Requa. 

44  Yes."  Bache  Mowbray  met  her 
bright  eyes  as  he  replied:  44  That  is 
what  I  mean." 

44  But  how  could  people  get  along 
without  love?"  she  said,  naively. 

44  Magnificently!  Far  better  than 
with  it  They  have  no  emotions  to 
interfere  with  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions," replied  the  bachelor,  sagely, 
while  the  listeners  laughed  heartily. 
44  They  simply  join  forces,  as  it  were.  " 

44  Sometimes  they  fall  in  love  with 
each  other  after  their  marriage,  "  re- 
marked Mrs.  Sandford. 

44  More  times  they  fall  in  love  with 
somebody  else,"  said  Mrs.  Gaston. 

44 Come,  come!"  cried  Mr.  Mow- 
bray. "As  a  rule,  they  do  manage 
to  work  together  for  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  become  very  firm  friends 
and  pleasant  companions.  I  am  told 
that  they  often  become  devoted  to 
each  other.  " 

44  Good  heavens,  Ned!  You  don't 
believe  such  stuff  as  that,  I  hope?" 
cried  Mrs.  Gaston.  44Why,  it  is  a 
business  copartnership,  nothing  else.  " 

44  How  strange  it  must  seem  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  perfect  stranger!"  said 
Dolores.  44 1  wouldn't  know  what  to 
say  or  what  to  do  with  him.  " 

44  It  is  well  for  you  that  you  were 
not  born  in  France, "said  Bache  Mow- 
bray. 44  By  this  time  you  would  have 
been  married  by  your  relatives  to 
someone  with  a  bank  account  and 
whatever  personal  qualifications  were 
deemed  necessary  by  your  parents." 

44  Really!"  Dolores  opened  her 
eyes  with  amazement. 

44 Oh,  yes,  indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford. 44 1  have  a  friend  who  was  mar- 
ried the  day  after  she  left  school  to  a 
man  that  she  had  never  even  heard 
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of  until  he  was  introduced  as  her  hus- 
band-elect." 

"  And  do  you  know  him?" 

"  Certainly.  He  is  a  very  pleasant 
person." 

" Gracious!"  gasped  Dolores.  "It 
must  have  been  very  awkward  and 
embarrassing  at  first." 

"They  are  a  very  charming  and 
loving  couple  now,  I  can  assure  you," 
said  Mrs.  Sandford.  "  My  friend  ex- 
plains '  the  marriage  of  reason  '  very 
frankly.  The  young  people  are  pro- 
vided with  a  moderate  income,  and 
the  principal  is  so  invested  that  they 
cannot  spend  it.  They  have  no  finan- 
cial care  to  trouble  them,  so  they  can, 
if  sensible,  study  each  other's  tastes 
and  adapt  themselves  to  a  thorough 
enjoyment  of  what  they  really  possess 
in  themselves  and  in  each  other.  As 
a  rule,  there  is  a  common  desire  to 
adjust  important  matters  harmoni- 
ously and  agree  to  disagree  if  neces- 
sary in  trifling  questions.  " 

"You  see,  Miss  Dolores,  how  you 
would  be  handed  over  to  some  indi- 
vidual who  might  not  have  one  of  the 
imposing  qualities  that  your  hero 
possesses,"  said  Bache  Mowbray. 

"  How  do  you  know  anything  about 
my  hero,  Mr.  Mowbray?" 

"Oh,  every  girl  has  an  ideal  hero 
whom  she  secretly  worships." 

"French  girls  have  no  such  illu- 
sions," said  Mrs.  Sandford.  "They 
are  treated  after  the  Oriental  custom. 
The  parents  take  care  of  the  girl  by 
placing  her  in  a  boarding-school  un- 
til she  is  marriageable.  Then  she  is 
given  into  her  husband's  charge.  A 
woman  is  not  supposed  to  nurse  illu- 
sions ;  she  knows  nothing  of  men, 
either  by  reading  of  them  or  through 
acquaintance  with  them.  After  she 
is  married  she  meets  them  in  society.  " 

"  That's  what  plays  the  mischief," 
said  Bache  Mowbray. 

"  Well,  now,  the  theory  that  a  girl 
should  be  guarded  throughout  is  not 
such  a  very  foolish  one,  in  my  opin- 
ion," said  Mrs.  Sandford.  "  The  ma- 
jority of  women  would  prefer  to  be 
given  a  good  home  and  protected  in 
it.  It  is  only  the  exceptional  woman 
whose  passions  prove  stronger  than 


her  reasoning  faculties  and  carry  her 
beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety." 

"Yes,  and  that  danger  prevails 
here,  where  the  young  people  ar- 
range their  own  affairs,"  said  Mr. 
Mowbray.  "  However,  I  have  no 
patience  with  the  French  system." 

"  Can't  a  girl  have  a  little  flirtation 
before  she  really  makes  up  her  mind 
to  marry  and  settle  down  to  house- 
keeping?" asked  Dolores. 

Bache  Mowbray  shook  his  head  at 
her.  4  '  Impossible  !  That  would  be  a 
shocking  breach  of  manners." 

"Well,  I  never  wanted  to  be  a 
French  girl,"  said  Dolores.  "Isn't 
Mel  amusing?  She  listens  and  eats, 
and  doesn't  commit  herself  by  a 
word." 

"I  think  the  subject  is  intensely 
interesting.  I  hope  you  will  all  con- 
tinue to  discuss  it,"  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray, with  a  lovely  smile  and  a  charm- 
ing flush.  "I  should  think  that  if 
two  people  with  congenial  tastes 
agreed  to  a  marriage  of  reason  they 
might  make  life  very  pleasant  for  each 
other." 

"Hear!  Hear!"  cried  Rupert 
"  The  oracle  has  spoken." 

"  Provided  human  nature  were 
passionless,"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray. 
"Mel  is,  fortunately,  too  young  to 
realize  the  meaning  of  the  discussion.  " 

"Let  us  be  thankful  for  youth, 
with  its  ideals  and  fancies,"  said  Mrs. 
Sandford. 

VI 

"And  let  us  settle  about  our 
drive,"  said  Rupert.  "Mel,  can  you 
take  Aunt  Kate  in  the  buggy,  going? 
You  see,  we  had  all  the  seats  in  the 
carriage  and  wagons  arranged  before 
she  arrived.  Coming  home,  we  can 
change  about.  " 

"That  will  please  Mel  and  me," 
said  Mrs.  Gaston. 

The  party  lost  no  time  in  starting, 
and  as  their  destination  was  many 
miles  away,  a  supper  was  to  be  sent 
to  them,  and  they  intended  to  return 
by  moonlight. 

The  buggy  was  low  and  easy,  the 
horse  gentle  and  accustomed  to  Miss 
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Mowbray's  light  touch.  The  road 
was  cut  for  miles  through  woodlands, 
and  the  arching  trees  shut  out  the 
sun,  while  the  fragrant  damp  under- 
brush cooled  the  atmosphere. 

Miss  Mowbray  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  jolly  procession,  and  often 
alighted  to  gather  ferns  and  wild- 
flowers  that  pleased  her  fancy.  Mrs. 
Gaston  enjoyed  the  motion  and  the 
dreamy,  drowsy  warmth  and  stillness. 
Conversation  lagged  or  was  confined 
to  the  interest  of  the  moment. 

A  tall,  masculine  figure  that  they 
were  gradually  nearing  attracted 
Mrs.  Gaston.  He  was  walking  rap- 
idly, considering  the  heat.  Miss 
Mowbray  passed  him,  drew  up  and 
turned  to  bow  to  him.  He  raised  his 
hat  and  stopped,  his  keen  gaze  fixed 
upon  her. 

44  Dr.  Barclay,  this  is  Mrs.  Gaston, 
my  aunt.  I  want  you  to  meet  her. 
Aunt,  Dr.  Barclay  is  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  owe  my  life.  " 

44  Oh,  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
pleasure!"  Mrs.  Gaston  cordially 
shook  hands  with  Dr.  Barclay.  *4  You 
must  know  that  I  can't  express  my 
gratitude  in  words.  " 

Her  eyes  filled,  and  the  pause  was 
impressive.  No  one  attempted  any 
small-talk. 

44 1  wish  there  was  room  here  for 
you,"  Miss  Mowbray  "said.  44It  is 
such  a  warm  day,  and  you  must  be 
going  a  long  way.  " 

44 1  am,  but  the  walk  is  good  for 
me." 

44  Surely  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  at  the  house,"  said  Mrs. 
Gaston. 

44  Thank  you,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  call." 

There  was  a  long  silence  in  the  bug- 
gy after  it  started.  Miss  Mowbray 
seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  driving 
and  Mrs.  Gaston  was  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  her  new  acquaintance. 

44  What  a  handsome  young  fellow!" 
she  exclaimed.  4<  His  features  are  so 
refined,  so  sensitive  !  I  think  he  has 
the  finest  eyes  I  ever  saw.  Are  they 
blue  or  black?" 

44 1  don't  know." 

44  You  don't!     I  can  tell  you,  if  I 


should  be  picked  out  of  the  water  by 
such  a  man,  I'd  know  the  color  of  his 
eyes  before  this." 

44 1  wasn't  thinking  of  the  matter, 
aunt." 

44  He  has  fair  hair  and  skin,  so  I 
suppose  they  must  be  very  dark  blue.  " 

44  It  is  so  good  of  you,  aunt,  to  take 
some  interest  in  his  appearance " 

44  You  mean  that  you  do  not.  You 
must  see  that  he  has  a  fine  figure." 

44 1  am  sure  that  he  is  very  strong." 

44  Yes;  that,  of  course,  you  must 
have  discovered.  Well,  naturally  you 
feel  indifferent.  " 

44  Entirely." 

44  Well,  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
him.  I  really  think  it  doubles  the 
romance  to  be  rescued  by  a  young 
and  handsome  gentleman.  " 

44  You  think  he  is  a  gentleman?" 

44  Decidedly!" 

Miss  Mowbray  relapsed  into  silence. 

44 1  suppose  the  man  is  married?" 
Mrs.  Gaston  remarked.  44  There  is 
always  something  to  destroy  the  illu- 
sion we  think  to  enjoy."  After  a  per- 
ceptible pause  Miss  Mowbray  said, 
with  an  effort  : 

"  He  is  not  married." 

44  Oh!  you  charm  me.  I  shall  culti- 
vate him  !  I  wonder  why  such  an  at- 
tractive young  physician  should  bury 
himself  in  this  out-of-the-way  place!" 

44  Perhaps  to  rescue  me." 

44  Maybe.  He  can't  have  much  op- 
portunity for  advancement  in  such  a 
place.  " 

44  He  belongs  here,  aunt.  The  Bar- 
clays are  one  of  the  old  families  of 
Bayham." 

44  Aristocrats?" 

44 1  don't  know  what  they  think  of 
themselves.  Every  place  must  have 
its  old  families,  I  suppose.  Even  the 
fishermen  about  here  have  many  gen- 
erations of  ancestors  in  their  family 
plots." 

44  It  reminds  me  of  that  song  your 
Uncle  Bache  sings: 

"  St.  Patrick  was  a  gentleman, 
And  came  of  dacint  people. 

44 1  suppose  it  is  an  amiable  weak- 
ness to    boast  of    nice    progenitors. 
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The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  believe 
in  heredity.  " 

Miss  Mowbray's  reverie  lasted  until 
they  reached  the  opening  where  the 
other  members  of  the  party  were 
gathered.  Merrymaking  was  in  order, 
and  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world  was  the  construction  of  a  fire, 
so  that  Mrs.  Sandford  could  have  a 
cup  of  tea.  The  amateurish  efforts  of 
the  combined  force  of  young  people 
afforded  fun  for  the  elders.  Miss 
Mowbray  wandered  off,  ostensibly  in 
search  of  dry  brushwood,  and  found  a 
fallen  tree  that  made  a  most  comfort- 
able seat.  Here  she  took  up  the  theme 
uppermost  in  her  mind.  Her  aunt's 
opinion  of  Dr.  Barclay  was  an  unex- 
pected and  powerful  help.  It  seemed 
to  follow  and  accord  with  the  con- 
versation at  lunch  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  to  her  amazement  she  felt 
herself  combining  the  arguments  con- 
cerning the  French  marriage  system 
with  Dr.  Barclay's  urgent  pleading  re- 
garding his  proposition  to  her.  She 
was  interrupted  by  her  uncle  calling 
to  her  and  approaching.  He  seated 
himself,  as  if  highly  pleased  at  the 
meeting,  sighing  with  relief. 

"Well,  you  are  sensible.  They 
have  a  fire  roaring  away  there  that 
would  roast  an  ox.  Don't  you  want 
some  tea?" 

44  Oh,  no.  I  am  glad  to  keep  cool. 
It  is  delightful  here.  Where  is  Do- 
lores?" 

44  Gone  boating  with  Rupert  on  that 
pond  they  call  a  lake.  Won't  it  dry 
up  in  this  weather?" 

4  4  No.  It  is  very  deep  and  formed 
by  natural  springs.  We  get  nice  fish 
there.     Are  they  fishing?" 

44 1  guess  not;  flirting,  more  likely." 

44  Uncle  Bache,  why  don't  you 
marry  Dolores?" 

44  What,  that  child!  She  wouldn't 
look  at  me,  love.  " 

44  Why,  you're  very  nice  to  look  at, 
uncle,  dear.  I  wish  you  only  knew 
what  a  darling  girl  Dolores  is!  She 
is  so  kind-hearted,  so  generous  !  You 
know,  her  father  failed  in  the  Spring, 
and  a  real  failure  it  was.  There  is  a 
great  family  of  children,  like  our  own. 
Dolores  is  going  to  teach  this  Fall  if 


she  can  find  an  opening.     She  has  a 
lovely  disposition." 

44  That  is  easily  seen." 

44  Are  you  past  the  falling-in-love 
age,  uncle?" 

44  Ho,  ho!  Now,  that's  a  poser. 
Mel,  where  are  your  eyes?  I  saw  the 
game  the  very  day  I  came  here.  I'm 
too  old  a  soldier  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
young  man's  sweetheart.  What  could 
I  get?   Nothing  worth  the  taking." 

44  But  I  am  all  amazement " 

44  You're  all  abstraction.  You  are 
too  much  taken  up  with  your  own  in- 
terests to  see  what  is  before  you." 

44  But  Rupert  cannot  many 
now " 

44  And  I  can.  Is  that  what  you  are 
thinking?" 

44 1  don't  mean  that  Dolores  should 
accept  you  if  she  cares  for  Rupert  I 
know  she  will  marry  for  love." 

44  They  are  young  enough.  A  year 
or  two  will  pass  quickly  for  them.  An 
engagement  will  keep  both  happy  and 
ambitious.  You'll  have  to  find  me 
another  pretty  schoolmate.  " 

44  I'm  sorry  for  you  and  glad  for 
Rupert." 

44  You'll  have  a  sister  instead  of  an 
aunt." 

44  I'm  going  to  beg  for  some  tea, 
Uncle  Bache.  I  am  growing  either 
stupid  or  sleepy." 

44  We'll  go  together.  Ah,  Mel,  you 
still  have  a  true  love  in  me." 

44  You're  so  nice,  Uncle  Bache. 
Wouldn't  it  break  your  heart  if  I 
should  marry?" 

44  Is  that  the  thing  you  are  mooning 
over?  That's  another  conundrum. 
Mel,  the  man  who  can  make  you 
happy  will  be  a  wonder.  You'll  have 
to  be  very  cautious  in  making  a 
choice  of  a  husband." 

44  Oh,  dear!" 

Miss  Mowbray  put  her  arm  around 
her  uncle's  neck  and  her  cheek 
against  his  shoulder.  He  could  not 
see  her  face. 

44  Why  do  you  say  *  Oh,  dear  ?'  I 
know  that  love  the  passion  is  not 
supposed  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
caution;  but,  suppose  you  felt  this 
passion  for  a  man,  I  should  warn  you 
to  reason  with  yourself  and  discover 
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if  you  felt  equally  attracted  by  his 
mental  attainments  and  by  his  moral 
endowment.  You  see,  child,  we  are 
a  many-sided  creation.  You  might 
many  for  love  a  man  whose  fascina- 
tions of  manner  and  appearance  would 
keep  you  constant  and  devoted  to 
him,  and  his  love  for  you  might  be 
the  best  that  he  could  feel  for  a 
woman,  and  yet  you  would  be  a 
very  unhappy,  unsatisfied  being.  Of 
course,  you  could  disguise  your  dis- 
content But,  Mel,  I  want  to  see  you 
the  wife  of  a  man  who  will  win  your 
admiration  and  develop  your  intel- 
lectual faculties.  You  are  a  woman 
whose  growth  in  mind  and  spirit 
should  last  with  life.  So  don't  decide 
hastily  or  under  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion alone.  As  we  grow  in  years  we 
crave  mental  companionship,  sym- 
pathy, moral  support.  We  must  im- 
prove, or  we  deteriorate.  The  tastes 
and  needs  of  middle  age  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  youth.  Your  little 
friend  will  be  happier  with  Rupert, 
who  is  young,  buoyant  and  ambitious.  " 

Miss  Mowbray's  arms  tightened 
about  her  uncle's  neck.  Then  she 
stood  up,  speaking  lightly  : 

44  Let  us  get  the  tea." 

In  silence  they  returned  to  the 
party  and  helped  themselves  to  the 
refreshment.  Rupert  and  Dolores 
appeared  soon  after,  carrying  water- 
lilies  as  trophies.  Rupert  brought  a 
large  bunch  to  his  sister,  and  spoke 
earnestly: 

44  Can  we  have  the  buggy  going 
home?  It  will  be  too  dark  for  you  to 
trust  the  road.  " 

44 1  know  it.  Aunt  Kate  and  I  will 
be  much  more  comfortable  in  a 
wagon." 

44  You're  awfully  good,  Mel,  to  give 
us  the  long  drive  all  to  ourselves!" 

Miss  Mowbray  held  the  flowers 
carelessly;  several  dropped,  and  her 
brother  stopped  to  restore  them. 
Their  eyes  met. 

44  Rupert,  is  this  only  a  flirtation? 
Dolores  is  so  sincere " 

4,Mel,  we  are  engaged.  We  in- 
tended to  tell  you  at  the  very  first 
opportunity.  We  knew  you  would  be 
delighted" 


VII 

Rupert  beckoned  to  Dolores,  who 
joined  him,  flushing  prettily  and  gaz- 
ing timidly  at  Miss  Mowbray,  who 
drew  her  friend  to  her  and  kissed  her 
in  silence.  Rupert  was  quite  over- 
come at  his  sister's  emotion.  She 
struggled  to  say,  in  a  half- whisper: 

44  Is  it  to  be  a  secret?" 

44  Not  much  !  We  are  going  to  an- 
nounce it  after  supper,  just  as  the 
wine  is  opened,  so  you  can  all  toast  us. 
Of  course,  Mel,  we  depend  upon  you 
for  a  speech.  You  always  say  the 
very  nicest  thing  at  the  right  mo- 
ment." 

44  Do  I?  You  both  know  how  I  love 
you." 

Dolores  embraced  her,  and  the 
girls,  arm  in  arm,  wandered  off  for 
farther  confidences.  The  occasion 
was  all  that  the  young  people  desired. 
The  lunch  was  delicious,  the  impro- 
vised tables  were  comfortable,  every- 
body was  in  good  humor  and  the 
scene  was  picturesque.  In  one  of  the 
pauses  Rupert  rose  with  Dolores  and 
found  that  his  little  speech  was 
wholly  unnecessary.  Everybody  un- 
derstood, and  congratulations  were  in 
order. 

44  The  bride  and  groom-elect,"  said 
Bache  Mowbray,  proposing  the  first 
toast. 

Miss  Mowbray  rose  to  speak  : 

44  An  American  betrothal!"  she 
said,  gravely,  smiling  at  Rupert  and 
Dolores,  whose  upturned  faces  were 
aglow  with  delight.  44  There  is  noth- 
ing French  about  this  engagement." 

44  No,  thank  heaven!"  said  Mr. 
Mowbray,  fervently. 

44  The  future  of  the  young  people!" 
said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  glancing  at  them 
with  only  a  mother's  look.  44  May  it 
be  as  beautiful  as  the  present." 

Mrs.  Sandford  wiped  away  some 
tears  and  drank  the  toast. 

44  Mother,  can  we  have  a  great  big 
wedding-cake?"  asked  Celia  Mowbray, 
a  child  of  ten.  A  burst  of  merriment 
was  the  response,  while  Mrs.  Gaston 
assured  her  younger  nieces  and 
nephews  that  all  should  have  large 
pieces  of  cake  to  eat  and  to  dream  on. 
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It  was  late  when  the  joyous  party 
returned  ;  there  was  another  scene  of 
congratulations  and  kissing  in  the 
great  hall,  and  then  a  happy  "Good- 
night." 

Miss  Mowbray  found  herself  alone 
and  very  wakeful  in  her  quiet,  beau- 
tiful room,  and  sat  down  by  an  open 
window  to  think  over  her  own  prob- 
lem. The  minutes  slowly  passed.  No 
sense  of  drowsiness  assailed  her  facul- 
ties. The  dire  condition  in  which  she 
was  placed  seemed  more  intolerable 
then  ever.  To  get  away  from  it,  to 
lose  sight  of  her  surroundings,  to  be 
far  from  the  loving  eyes  that  now 
sought  her  with  affection  from  morn- 
ing until  night — this  was  her  whole 
desire.  She  gazed  at  the  distant 
ocean.  Calm  and  sure  would  be  the 
rest  in  its  great  billows,  with  their 
endless  rocking.  But  the  promise 
given  to  Dr.  Barclay  should  not  be 
broken.  She  remembered  that  she 
was  to  consider  his  proposition.  It 
was  an  effort  to  think  coolly  of  all  his 
words.  She  wondered  if,  possibly,  she 
might  become  insane  and  betray 
herself  in  wild  ravings.  Finally,  she 
lay  on  a  lounge  near  the  window  and 
watched  the  night  passing  and  the 
coming  of  dawn. 

The  rising  bell  warned  her;  she 
trusted  to  the  interest  that  Dolores 
would  excite  to  shield  her  from  close 
observation. 

Her  surmise  proved  correct.  To 
her  utter  relief,  she  found  Dolores  the 
centre  of  attraction  and  the  object  of 
general  attention.  The  children 
were  abroad  gathering  blossoms  to 
decorate  the  table  ;  Dolores  stood  on 
the  lawn  with  Mr.  Mowbray  in  merry 
converse,  and  Mrs.  Gaston  and  her 
brother,  Bache,  were  earnestly  dis- 
cussing the  possibilities  of  a  short 
engagement  for  the  young  people 

Miss  Mowbray  started  on  her  walk 
alone,  mechanically  following  her 
usual  paths,  but  when  she  reached 
Mrs.  Roland's  little  cottage  she  found 
that  she  had  taken  half  an  hour  longer 
than  usual  to  traverse  the  distance. 
Mrs.  Roland  was  better,  her  nurse 
reported,  returning  Miss  Mowbray's 
basket.     Later  on  Miss  Mowbray  set 


out  to  keep  her  appointment  with 
Dr.  Barclay. 

The  morning  was  sultry.  She  had 
put  on  a  white  cotton  dress,  and  yet 
felt  warm  and  unequal  to  the  home- 
ward walk.  At  the  edge  of  the  wood 
she  saw  Dr.  Barclay  watching  for  her. 
He  spoke  gently. 

44  You  ate  so  long  behind  time  that 
I  grew  anxious  and  came  to  look  for 
you.  " 

44 1  left  home  at  the  usual  time. 
This  morning  my  feet  feel  like  heavy 
weights.  Perhaps  that  is  a  sign  that 
I  should  not  be  here." 

44  You  look  very  white  and  fatigued. 
It  is  due  to  the  weather.  " 

44  The  weather  will  answer  very 
well." 

44  Did  you  sleep?" 

4*  Not  at  all." 

44 1  see.  No  wonder  you  look  worn 
out." 

Miss  Mowbray  voluntarily  put  her 
arm  in  Dr.  Barclay's  and  leaned  upon 
it  as  they  walked.  She  looked  up  to 
meet  his  glance.  44I  have  thought 
until  I  can  think  no  more.  Some- 
times I  have  a  sensation  as  if  some- 
thing within  me  were  about  to  give 
way.  If  only  insanity  meant  death, 
I  wouldn't  care.  It  doesn't.  I  am 
too  strong,  too  healthy.  To  be  mad 
under  such  circumstances  would  be  a 
terrible  thing.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose has  happened?  Rupert  has  just 
become  engaged  to  my  dearest  friend. 
Everybody  at  home  is  so  happy!" 
Her  lips  quivered. 

44  For  your  sake  that  is  a  fortunate 
incident.  " 

44  How  do  you  mean?" 

44  It  divides  the  interest.  Our  mar- 
riage will  not  absorb  all  the  thought 
of  the  family.  " 

44  You  still  care  to  marry  me?" 

44  Let  us  sit  down  here.  You  must 
get  over  this  sense  of  weakness.  I 
want  you  to  be  perfect  mistress  of 
yourself." 

44 1  seem  to  have  lost  all  power  of 
self-control.  " 

44  It  is  the  reaction  from  the  high 
pressure  of  the  last  few  weeks.  You 
must  be  strong  to  guard  your  words 
and  looks  until  we  are  safely  away 
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from  here  ;  then  you  shall  give  way 
entirely.  The  tension  will  be  re- 
moved, your  nerves  will  relax." 

44  But  I  dread  accepting  all  this 
from  you.  The  day  will  surely  come 
when  you  will  regret  your  own  gen- 
erosity to  a  woman  who  gives  you 
nothing  in  return  for  all  your  good- 
ness." 

44  Why  discount  the  future?  What 
do  we  know  about  it?  Let  us  do  the 
best  we  can  think  of  to-day  and  leave 
the  future  in  the  shadows.  " 

44 1  feel  already  like  a  child  that  is 
worn  out  with  pain  and  finds  a  gentle 
nurse  offering  to  take  it.  I  am  not 
the  strong  woman  I  thought  myself. 
I  am  willing  to  throw  myself  and  my 
misery  upon  you." 

44  You  are  really  hesitating." 

44  But  in  this  case  I  should  be  saved. 
I  appreciate  your  goodness."  Miss 
Mowbray  offered  her  hands  to  Dr. 
Barclay.  4<  It  is  the  future  that  wor- 
ries me." 

Dr.  Barclay  held  her  hands  and, 
bending,  pressed  his  lips  to  them. 
Then  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  hers. 

44  You  forget  what  a  material  age 
we  live  in.  We  are  not  bound  to  re- 
main together  if  we  cannot  find 
peace  under  one  roof.  Reason  will 
govern  us  throughout.  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  something  about  your  name. 
It  is  so  beautiful.  I  hope  you  will 
let  me  call  you  by  it." 

44  Why  not?  Nobody  calls  me  by  it 
now.  It  is  too  long.  You  can  have 
the  sole  right  to  it.  I  believe  Melu- 
sina  was  a  water  nymph  who  married 
a  human  lover.  She  had  the  habit  of 
disappearing  at  intervals  and  return- 
ing to  her  husband,  on  condition  that 
he  would  not  watch  her  or  try  to 
learn  her  secret.  He  broke  his  prom- 
ise and  lost  her  forever.  Mother  was 
so  enchanted  with  Mendelssohn's 
music,  the  *  Overture  to  Melusina,' 
that  she  gave  me  the  name.  " 

44  It  seems  very  appropriate." 

Miss  Mowbray  flushed  and  shivered. 

44 1  never  thought  of  that." 

44  If  it  troubles  you,  do  not  think  of 
it  now.  Let  me  indulge  the  curious 
illusion.  The  myth  is  novel  to  me  and 
most  interesting." 


44  But  have  you  considered  the  risk 
you  run  in  marrying  a  woman  whose 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion  ? 
I  thought  I  was  well  trained;  I  am 
naturally  religious;  I  always  knew 
right  from  wrong;  now,  all  is  chaos." 

44  I  have  been  thinking  about  you. 
I  had  reasoned  the  whole  matter  to  my 
own  satisfaction  before  I  made  you 
this  proposition.  Listen  a  few  mo- 
ments. You  were  born  and  educated 
in  a  fine  atmosphere  created  by  love 
and  goodness.  Your  people  are  all 
worthy  of  respect.  I  have  been  in  a  po- 
sition all  my  life  to  hear  the  criticisms 
of  the  townspeople.  You  grew  up  to 
love  and  trust  everybody.  Your  nature 
was  generous  and  warm-hearted  ;  and 
you  went  among  strangers  and  gave 
them  credit  for  being  as  good  as  those 
to  whom  you  were  accustomed.  I 
think  your  perfect  confidence  in 
others  is  a  proof  of  your  own  up- 
rightness. I  believe  that  your  true 
nature  will  reassert  itself.  " 

44  You  are  justifying  my  confi- 
dence in  the  good  that  is  in  human 
nature." 

44  I  shall  be  content  if,  one  of  these 
days,  I  may  see  you  looking  as  you 
did  last  Summer.  I  often  passed  you 
when  you  did  not  notice  me.  " 

44 1  was  very  happy  last  Summer. 
My  love  for  my  own  people  was  the 
strongest  feeling  of  which  I  was  con- 
scious." 

44  You  were  an  innocent  girl." 

44  Now  I  am  a  passionate  woman, 
and  I  cannot  tell  which  is  uppermost, 
love  or  hate.  " 

44  When  both  are  conquered,  happi- 
ness will  return.  " 

44  Ah,  but  will  they  ever  be  con- 
quered?   I  am  the  slave.  " 

44  Perhaps,  just  at  present." 

14  You  speak  as  if  you  had  had  ex- 
perience! Did  you  ever  conquer  a 
passion  that  was  bringing  you  only 
hopeless  misery?" 

44  No.  My  passions  are  very  few 
and  easily  indulged.  Miss  Mowbray, 
wealth  is  a  most  desirable  blessing; 
but  I  find  that  the  necessity  to  labor 
for  one's  daily  bread  is  a  blessing  also. 
Still,  passions  have  nothing  to  do  with 
purses.     Passions    are  human;    it  is 
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only  when  they  make  us  very  unhappy 
that  we  should  struggle  to  subdue 
them.  Love  is  the  sublimest  thing 
we  have,  the  only  passion  that  makes 
life  worth  the  living.  A  worthy  ob- 
ject is  what  we  all  seek." 

44  And  is  it  being  just  to  yourself  to 
burden  your  life  with  me?" 

44  I  have  strong  shoulders." 

44  You  know  what  I  mean." 

44  Let  me  be  the  judge  of  my  own 
strength.  I  am  waiting  patiently  for 
you  to  give  me  the  right  to  become 
your  protector." 

44  You  are  a  brave  man,  I  think." 

"You  are  the  kind  of  woman  to 
inspire  a  man  with  courage." 

44  You  arouse  my  curiosity.  I  think 
you  talk  more  as  a  clergyman  might 
than  as  a  doctor.  " 

44  I  think  it  is  due  to  being  so  much 
with  my  mother.  She  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  many  trials.  She 
has  wonderful  faith  in  the  doing  of 
one's  duty  each  day  and  leaving  the 
morrow  to  take  care  of  its  own  needs. 
She  really  spends  her  days  in  pro- 
moting the  comfort  of  those  about 
her.  'The  duty  nearest  to  me/  is 
her  motto.  Her  religion  is  so  prac- 
tical and  beautiful  that  no  one  who 
knows  her  can  doubt  the  power  of 
faith  in  Divine  Providence." 

"How  can  you  find  courage  to 
leave  her?" 

"  The  sense  of  duty  supplies  it.  I 
should  be  able  to  support  myself,  and 
if  I  did  the  same  amount  of  work 
among  strangers  that  I  do  here  I 
could  increase  her  comforts  and  put 
by  something  for  a  rainy  day.  There 
is  no  real  opening  here — none  what- 
ever. I  don't  propose  to  grow  gray 
in  the  service  of  this  community.  I 
want  to  try  specialty  practice  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  not  only  pays  better 
than  general  work,  but  the  chances 
are  greater  for  winning  enduring 
recognition.  Several  of  my  articles 
have  already  been  printed,  and  I  only 
write  about  one  subject.  " 

44  You  have  a  passion  for  your  pro- 
fession." 

44  I  have.  I  love  it.  I  am  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  it.  Here,  the 
limitations    are    endless.      No     one 


would  dream  of  summoning  me  to  an 
important  case.  My  elders  hesitate 
to  call  me  in  consultation.  The  boy 
that  grew  up  under  their  eyes  will 
always  be  a  boy  to  them,  underrated 
and  despised,  because  they  fancy  they 
can  measure  me  by  my  surround- 
ings. What  a  comfort  it  is  to  talk 
to  you!  You  look  sympathetic,  and 
you  can  understand  me  and  my  am- 
bition. " 

"I  think  you  are  doing  me  incal- 
culable good.  You  are  taking  me 
away  from  myself.  I  feel  interested 
in  your  ideas,  anxious  to  assist  you  in 
realizing  your  desires.  But,  then,  I 
couldn't." 

"Oh,  but  you  can.  I  must  have  a 
well-ordered  home,  someone  to  listen 
to  me  when  I  feel  like  being  commu- 
nicative. " 

44  A  mental  companion?" 

44  Exactly.  Our  income  will  be  so 
small  that  our  minds  will  have  to  be 
our  kingdoms  for  some  time  to  come. 
One  of  these  days,  when  I  can  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  a  smile  to  your  face, 
I  shall  consider  a  great  victory  won. 
When  I  hear  you  laugh  naturally  I 
shall  believe  in  the  power  of  right  to 
overcome  wrong." 

4  4 1  am  completely  unnerved.  "  Miss 
Mowbray  rose  and  began  walking  to 
and  fro  in  the  small  clearing.  Dr. 
Barclay  glanced  toward  her  from  time 
to  time  and  drew  odd  figures  on  the 
sandy  ground.  Presently  she  turned 
to  him,  speaking  with  difficulty: 

44 1  had  such  lovely  theories  of  mar- 
riage! How  could  I  help  it?  My 
own  parents  are  so  happy  !  How  can 
we  go  through  with  this ?" 

44  Easily  enough,  if  you  will  simply 
put  aside  fears  for  the  future." 

44 1  dread  it." 

44  If  you  understood  me  better  you 
would  not  feel  afraid  to  undertake 
what  I  propose.  You  see,  I  compre- 
hend the  whole  situation.  Suppose 
you  agree  to  be  guided  by  me  from 
this  moment.  Trust  to  me  to  arrange 
all  the  important  matters.  You  have 
only  to  consent  to  be  my  wife.  No 
one  has  any  right  to  question  your 
motives  if  you  express  the  wish  to 
marry  me.     I  will  do  all  the  talking. 
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You  will  have  to  keep  perfectly  cool 
and  mount  guard  over  your  tongue." 

44  Yes,  take  refuge  in  silence." 

44  It  is  a  strong  tower.  " 

"  It  is  terrible  to  feel  so  -utterly 
weak  and  miserable  as  I  do  now — so 
in  need  of  help,  so  desperate " 

Miss  Mowbray's  voice  broke.  She 
sat  down  and,  leaning  against  a  tree, 
sobbed  bitterly. 

'*  A  good  cry  is  precisely  what  will 
relieve  you  most.  When  you  feel 
better  you  will  be  sure  to  take  the 
sensible  view  of  our  agreement.  " 

Dr.  Barclay  spoke  quietly,  but 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  companion, 
and  as  she  looked  up  he  held  out  his 
hands  with  a  gesture  of  tenderness 
and  sympathy  not  to  be  expressed  in 
words. 

Miss  Mowbray  stood  up  and  put  her 
hands  in  his  without  uttering  a  sound, 
but  the  look  in  her  white  face  haunted 
him.  She  leaned  heavily  on  his  arm 
during  their  slow  walk  to  her  home, 
and  he  entered  the  broad  hall  with 
her. 

It  was  deserted.  Having  made  her 
assure  him  that  she  would  take  every 
care  of  herself,  he  left  her,  telling  her 
that  on  the  next  day  he  would  call  on 
her  father  and  make  his  formal  re- 
quest for  her  hand  in  marriage. 

Miss  Mowbray  watched  him  cross- 
ing the  lawn  to  the  gate,  and  then 
slowly  mounted  to  her  own  room. 


VIII 

On  the  following  morning,  when 
Dr.  Barclay  opened  Mr.  Mowbray's 
gate,  the  entire  family  party  saw  his 
arrival.  A  game  of  croquet  was  in 
progress  on  the  spacious  lawn,  ab- 
sorbing the  youthful  members;  Mrs. 
Sandf ord  was  knitting  in  a  sunny  cor- 
ner of  the  wide  piazza;  Rupert  was 
reading  to  Dolores  under  a  shade 
tree;  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Mrs.  Gaston 
were  chatting  and  watching  the  game, 
and  the  brothers  were  talking  of  busi- 
ness matters  in  the  library,  the  win- 
dows of  which  commanded  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  front  of  the  house. 

When  Dr.  Barclay  was  ushered  into 


this  room  Bache  Mowbray  left  it  and 
joined  his  niece,  who  was  embroider- 
ing near  Mrs.  Sandford. 

Miss  Mowbray  was  exquisitely 
dressed  in  white,  her  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  her  eyes  brilliant.  Her 
uncle  gave  her  an  admiring  glance. 

44  How  does  it  come  you  are  not  off 
with  those  supplies  for  the  invalid?" 

44  I  will  take  them  later  on." 

44  I  see  your  friend  has  just  called.  " 

"Uncle  Bache,  I  expect  to  marry 
him  and  go  out  West  with  him." 

44  My  girl!  have  you  taken  leave  of 
your  senses?    Aren't  you  joking?" 

"  No,  thoroughly  in  earnest.  You 
must  be  on  my  side  if  father  is  op- 
posed to  our  marriage!" 

"On  your  side?  Of  course;  but 
you  must  give  me  time  to  comprehend 
what  I  feel  to  be  a  stunning  blow. 
What  does  it  all  mean?" 

44  Ah,  Uncle  Bache,  simply  what  I 
just  told  you." 

44  Does  your  mother  know ?" 

44  Not  yet — only  you.  Dr.  Barclay 
will  explain  everything  better  than  I 
can.  " 

Bache  Mowbray  regarded  his  beau- 
tiful niece  with  an  earnestness  that 
deepened  the  lovely  color  in  her 
cheeks.  She  nervously  folded  her 
work  and  put  it  aside. 

44  It  strikes  me  that  Cupid  has  taken 
up  his  abode  about  these  premises. 
Rupert  only  yesterday — this  morning 
you  are  the  victim.  I'm  beginning  to 
feel  nervous  myself.  " 

44  Oh,  I  wish  you  would  marry, 
Uncle  Bache.  You  are  so  nice  !  Some 
good  woman  is  missing  your  devo- 
tion." 

44  Ah,  you  flatter  me,  child.  Dear, 
dear!     I  am  so  astonished!" 

44  Yes — but  don't  congratulate  me 
until  father  and  mother  have  con- 
sented. I  suppose  Dr.  Barclay  is 
having  a  serious  time  in  the  library.  " 

44  I'm  bound  to  admire  his  courage. 
Kate  has  been  raving  about  him  ;  his 
manner  and  fine  appearance  have  won 
her." 

44  Yes,  Aunt  Kate  met  him  yester- 
day, and  really  liked  him." 

44  This  is  romance  gone  crazy.  May 
I  tell  Kate?" 
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44 Oh,  yes!" 

Dr.  Barclay  was  indeed  having 
a  serious  time.  He  began  by  telling 
Mr.  Mowbray  that  he  had  an  impor- 
tant matter  to  consult  him  about,  and 
the  two  men  sat  down  near  the  bay 
window  in  the  sunshine.  Mr.  Mow- 
bray was  surprised  by  the  visit,  but 
listened  courteously  while  the  young 
man  explained  his  new  project,  and 
his  reasons  for  expecting  success  in 
the  chosen  field  for  his  professional 
duties.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Mowbray 
that  his  visitor  wanted  letters  of  in- 
troduction and  reference  from  him, 
and  he  mentally  concluded  to  agree 
to  the  request. 

He  greatly  admired  the  doctor's 
manner  and  appearance,  and  warmly 
agreed  with  him  in  his  ambitious  de- 
sire for  a  change  of  scene  and  oppor- 
tunities. However,  his  surprise  gave 
way  to  amazement  when  Dr.  Bar- 
clay proceeded  to  say  that  he  wished 
to  marry  and  take  his  wife  with  him  ; 
that  he  had  some  money,  sufficient 
for  all  present  purposes,  and  that  he 
had  won  Miss  Mowbray's  consent  to 
ask  for  her  hand. 

44  My  daughter!" 

Mr.  Mowbray  could  scarcely  enun- 
ciate the  word. 

4  4  Yes.  Miss  Mowbray  has  accepted 
me.  We  hope  to  be  married  within 
the  month." 

4  4  But  I  don't  understand  !  Engaged 
to  Melusina!"  Mr.  Mowbray's  in- 
credulity and  the  shock  of  the  infor- 
mation had  deprived  him  of  his  usual 
fluency.  He  stared  at  the  doctor  and 
tried  to  speak  coolly.  44  This  is  a  per- 
fect surprise.  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  acquaintance  between 
you.  Of  course,  I  know  about  the 
accident — but '  ' 

His  embarrassment  was  painful. 
Dr.  Barclay,  who  was  entirely  self- 
possessed,  hastened  to  explain  : 

44  It  led  to  a  conversation  at  an  ac- 
cidental meeting.  We  have  since  met, 
and  an  understanding  of  this  nature 
is  the  result.  If  you  will  send  for 
Miss  Mowbray " 

44 1  suppose  that  will  be  the  wisest 
course."  Miss  Mowbray  appeared, 
supported  by  her  mother,  her  Aunt 


Kate  and  her  Uncle  Bache.  Mr.  Mow- 
bray saw  by  their  excited  looks  and 
manner  that  they  were  quite  aware  of 
the  object  of  the  doctor's  visit.  He 
glanced  at  his  daughter,  and  was 
amazed  to  see  her  cross  the  room  with 
perfect  ease  and  dignity  and  stand 
beside  Dr.  Barclay. 

4  4  Daughter,  is  this  true  ?"  His  voice 
was  barely  audible. 

44  Yes." 

Miss  Mowbray's  eyes  were  downcast, 
and  her  cheeks  burned,  but  her  "  yes  " 
was  distinct. 

44  You  are  willing  to  leave  us  thus 
suddenly?" 

Miss  Mowbray  turned  to  Dr.  Bar- 
clay and  then  glanced  toward  her 
parents.  4  4 1  prefer  to  go  with  him — " 
Her  voice  broke. 

44  Ned,  she  wouldn't  be  a  Mowbray 
if  she  couldn't  speak  like  that,"  said 
Bache  Mowbray.  44Come,  kiss  the 
child  and  congratulate  the  young  peo- 
ple." 

Mrs.  Mowbray  had  already  caught 
her  daughter  to  her  breast  and  was 
now  shaking  hands  with  the  doctor, 
whose  quiet,  earnest  manner  was  win- 
ning everyone's  confidence. 

Mr.  Mowbray  took  his  daughter  in 
his  arms,  kissed  her  and  then  put  her 
hand  in  Dr.  Barclay's.  Then  Mrs. 
Gaston  broke  the  solemn  silence  with 
an  effusive  speech  full  of  warm  feeling 
and  kind  wishes,  and  Bache  Mowbray 
went  to  collect  the  youthful  contin- 
gent. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  given 
up  to  exclamations  and  explanations 
and  wild  speculations.  The  doctor  re- 
mained for  lunch,  and  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  the  good  graces  of  the 
younger  Mowbrays.  They  all  knew 
him  by  sight  and  reputation  and  were 
soon  prepared  to  welcome  him  as  one 
of  the  family. 

Miss  Mowbray  abandoned  herself  to 
the  petting  and  hugging  and  kissing 
that  she  loved,  and  was  so  gentle  and 
silent  that  no  one  troubled  her  with 
curiosity. 

The  romantic  side  of  the  affair  sat- 
isfied everybody.  When  Dr.  Barclay 
took  his  leave,  pleading  that  urgent 
business  called  him  away,  Miss  Mow- 
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bray  set  out  to  see  Mrs.  Roland,  and 
the  elders  sat  down  to  discuss  the  im- 
portant questions  connected  with  the 
coming  wedding. 

Bache  Mowbray  saw  all  the  advan- 
tages in  Dr.  Barclay's  intended  re- 
moval. He  had  traveled  extensively 
in  the  West,  knew  the  city  where  the 
doctor  meant  to  settle,  and  was  enthu- 
siastic about  its  beauty  and  rapid  busi- 
ness growth.  The  two  drawbacks,  in 
Mr.  Mowbray's  opinion,  were  the  dis- 
tance and  the  short  time  to  elapse 
before  the  wedding.  There  were  no 
objections  that  could  be  urged  against 
the  young  doctor.  He  was  evidently 
calculated  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  and  his  independence  was 
worthy  of  admiration. 

Mr.  Mowbray  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  his  daughter;  but  she  nat- 
urally saw  with  Dr.  Barclay's  eyes, 
and  was  firm  in  her  resolution  to  leave 
Bayham  when  he  did. 

Mrs.  Gaston  had  a  secret  theory  that 
pique  had  much  to  do  with  her  niece's 
rapid  consent  to  marry  Dr.  Barclay; 
but  she  kept  her  ideas  to  herself, 
being  a  very  cautious  woman  in  some 
ways,  and  she  felt  perfectly  satisfied 
that  Dr.  Barclay  would  make  an 
excellent  husband. 

There  was  so  much  to  be  done,  and 
so  little  time  in  which  to  make  the 
wedding  preparations;  so  much  ex- 
citement and  novelty  connected  with 
them,  and  so  much  feeling  and  emo- 
tion mingled  with  the  mere  business 
details,  that  everybody  lived,  for  the 
time  being,  in  a  new  world.  It 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  pleasant 
world,  filled  with  strange  sensations, 
queer  happenings  and  unexpected 
delights. 

The  news  of  the  engagement  and 
the  coming  wedding  flashed  together 
throughout  Bayham.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mowbray  made  the  wedding  arrange- 
ments to  please  their  own  tastes,  and 
did  everything  on  a  most  lavish  scale. 
All  the  needlewomen  in  the  town 
were  overwhelmed  with  orders.  The 
bride-elect  went  to  New  York  with 
her  mother  to  collect  her  trousseau. 
The  church  had  to  be  overhauled  and 
decorated  for  the  occasion,  and,  mean- 


while, congratulations  and  presents 
poured  in  on  the  young  people. 

Old  Anthony  Barclay  reveled  in 
his  grandson's  good  fortune,  and 
everywhere  sustained  and  applauded 
the  young  man's  intention  of  settling 
in  a  new  city.  He  overcame  Mrs. 
Barclay's  grief  and  despair  by  por- 
traying the  future  in  store  for  a  man 
of  Richard's  ability  and  energy. 

"What  more  could  you  ask?"  he 
said,  with  unconcealed  exultation. 
"  We  gave  him  the  best  education  we 
could  afford.  Hasn't  he  made  as 
much  of  it  as  he  could  in  this  one- 
horse  old  town?  Would  you  ask  him 
to  rot  here  with  people  not  fit  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with 
him?  Isn't  he  going  to  marry  the 
belle  of  the  town?  Show  me  her 
equal  anywhere!  Hasn't  he  watched 
her  all  her  pretty  life,  growing  like  a 
beautiful  flower  for  him  to  gather? 
You  should  be  a  proud,  thankful 
woman,  instead  of  sitting  round  mop- 
ing." 

"  But  not  to  be  able  to  see  him 
after  having  him  all  these  years  to 
myself!"  pleaded  Mrs.  Barclay. 

"You  see,  you're  only  thinking  of 
yourself.  If  you  are  really  fond  of 
him,  you'll  be  glad  to  see  him  go 
where  he  will  be  appreciated,  where 
he  will  have  scope.  Look  around  you 
at  the  men  that  never  had  the  spunk 
to  get  out  of  this  place.  Stupid  sots  ! 
Do  you  want  Dick  to  wither  up  like  a 
plant  that  can't  get  air  and  light? 
That's  what  will  happen  to  him  if  he 
hangs  round  here  a  few  more  years. 
Now  is  the  time  for  him  to  start  away. 
He's  young  and  strong,  and  full  of 
courage  and  hope.  I'd  like  to  go 
with  him  !  We  can  take  a  trip  to  see 
him  after  a  while.  Why  not?  It  will 
do  us  good  to  see  for  ourselves  the 
great  West  that  we're  always  reading 
about.  It  will  give  us  enough  to 
think  about  and  talk  over  for  the  bal- 
•ance  of  our  lives.  Is  Dick  going  to 
take  all  his  grandfather's  books?" 

"  Yes.  I've  been  sorting  and  dust- 
ing them.  " 

"And  crying  over  them,  I'll  bet! 
That's  like  a  woman,  "  and  the  old  man 
returned  cheerfully  to  his  rosebushes. 
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IX 

The  wedding  of  Dr.  Richard  Bar- 
clay and  Miss  Melusina  Mowbray 
was  a  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  Bayham. 

The  day  was  perfect.  Tents  were 
erected  on  the  lawn,  giving  the  affair 
the  festive  appearance  that  is  only 
possible  in  the  open  air,  where  sun- 
shine and  foliage  produce  exquisite 
effects.  Guests  from  all  quarters  had 
arrived  to  grace  the  occasion;  the 
townspeople  were  abroad  in  their 
Sunday  best,  as  the  church  was  open 
to  all  who  cared  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  wedding  party  was  dazzling; 
the  bride  looking  her  loveliest  in  her 
white  draperies  and  veil,  and  her  four 
fair  bridesmaids  rivaling  each  other 
in  girlish  beauty  and  gaiety  of  spirits. 

Anthony  Barclay  had  taken  his 
daughter-in-law  to  the  city  shortly 
before  the  date  set  for  the  marriage, 
and,  as  a  result,  they  entered  the 
church  together  so  well  dressed  and 
joyous  looking  that  people  stared 
twice  to  feel  sure  of  their  identity. 

Rupert  was  best  man.  Bache  Mow- 
bray and  his  younger  nephews  acted  as 
ushers.  The  rector,  who  had  baptized 
bride  and  groom,  was  visibly  affected 
throughout  the  ceremony,  but  recov- 
ered his  spirits  and  made  a  nice  speech 
at  the  breakfast  that  followed.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mowbray  went  about 
among  the  groups,  the  observed  of  all 
observers  after  the  bride  and  groom. 
They  were  so  merry,  so  unaffectedly 
happy,  that  everybody  was  moved  to 
congratulate  them. 

Time,  as  usual,  took  wings,  and  the 
moment  came  when  the  young  couple 
appeared  in  traveling  dress  on  the 
porch,  and  the  carriage  to  take  them 
to  the  station  drew  up  at  the  gate. 

The  laughing  bridesmaids  and 
ushers,  armed  with  old  shoes  and  rice,  m 
took  possession  of  the  path.  No  one  " 
thought  of  being  sad.  The  brilliant 
side  of  matrimony  was  seen  in  all  its 
perfection,  and,  amid  smiles  and 
hearty  wishes,  fond  kisses  and  close 
embraces,  the  bride  and  groom  reached 
the  carriage  and  were  driven  away. 


Then  the  young  people  returned  to 
the  lawn,  where  dancing  was  in  order, 
and  the  elders  wandered  over  the 
beautiful  house  and  grounds  and  ex- 
changed confidences. 

44  The  most  beautiful  wedding  I 
ever  saw!"  was  the  remark  heard 
everywhere.  Mrs.  Roland,  having  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony,  was  now  going  slowly 
from  room  to  room  examining  the 
wedding  presents  and  the  trousseau, 
which  were  to  be  packed  and  for- 
warded by  professional  packers. 

Everybody  had  something  pleasant 
to  say  to  her,  either  about  her  recov- 
ery or  her  lovely  nurseling  whom  she 
had  just  seen  married.  Mrs.  Roland 
had  one  answer: 

44  She  deserved  a  good  husband,  and 
now  she  has  him.  Oh,  I'm  not  feeling 
that  they'll  be  long  away  in  the  West 
The  doctor  told  me  that  if  the  place 
didn't  agree  with  Miss  Mel  he  wouldn't 
stay  in  it.  " 

44  Were  you  very  much  surprised, 
Mrs.  Roland?"  asked  Mrs.  Gaston, 
who  felt  .anxious  to  obtain  opinions 
concerning  this  strange  wedding. 

44 Not  so  much!"  was  the  slow  an- 
swer. 44 1  think  the  doctor  always  had 
a  leaning  that  way.  He  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  young  women 
of  the  place.  He  couldn't  help  loving 
Miss  Mel.  She's  the  best-hearted  girl 
I  ever  knew.  " 

44 1  am  sure  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Gas- 
ton, who  felt  quite  relieved  at  Mrs. 
Roland's  views.  Bache  Mowbray  had 
settled  an  income  on  his  pet  niece. 

44 1  know  something  about  the 
money  matters  of  professional  men," 
he  explained  to  his  family.  44  They 
often  wait  indefinitely  for  their  pay, 
and  this  amount  will  keep  a  roof  over 
the  young  people  and  help  them  to  be 
practical  in  their  housekeeping." 

Meanwhile,  the  young  people  were 
silently  contemplating  each  other  in 
the  carriage  as  it  rapidly  approached 
the  station. 

44  So  far  so  good,"  said  Dr.  Barclay. 
44  How  do  you  feel?" 

44  Oh,  as  if  I  could  fly!  How  shall 
I  ever  repay  you?  These  few  weeks 
have  passed  like  magic.  " 
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44  You  haven't  had  time  to  think." 

*:  No.  I  have  acted  like  an  automa- 
ton." 

44  Now,  let  us  get  interested  in  the 
scenes  we  pass  through.  The  less  you 
think  the  better.  Remember,  this  is 
a  new  existence.  Is  there  any  place 
of  note  that  you  would  like  to  visit  on 
our  way?  We  can  stop  over  and  take 
a  peep  at  it."  He  opened  his  railroad 
map,  and  they  studied  it  together  and 
returned  to  it  again  after  taking  the 
train  and  leaving  Bayham  behind. 

44 1  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  see  it 
again,"  said  Melusina  suddenly, 
watching  the  distant  town. 

44  Of  course  you  will,  just  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  visited  with  safety.  Come, 
let  us  consider  our  dinner  and  where 
we  shall  eat  it  in  New  York." 

44  Are  you  really  hungry?" 

44 1  hope  to  be  by  six  o'clock." 

44 1  am  going  to  call  you  Richard  at 
once.  " 

44 1  am  glad  to  hear  that." 

44  Suppose  you  buy  a  new  maga- 
zine. " 

44  That's  a  good  idea.  We  must  be 
a  month  behind  the  age.  " 

44  Yes,  we  haven't  thought  far  be- 
yond our  own  little  world  for  a  long 
time." 

44  That  same  little  world  required 
all  the  brains  I  had,  I  can  assure 
you." 

44  You  have  done  wonders,  Richard; 
if  you  always  work  so  successfully, 
you  will  accomplish  all  your  desires." 

He  colored  under  her  grave  look  of 
approval.  Thus  they  journeyed,  like 
friends  who  fully  trusted  in  each  other, 
interested  and  often  amused,  always 
charmed  by  the  novelty  of  their  ex- 
perience. They  reached  their  destina- 
tion by  easy  stages  and  found  their 
new  home  in  the  hands  of  a  temporary 
caretaker  whom  Dr.  Dalton  had  left 
in  charge.  The  house  had  been  re- 
cently built,  and  was  quite  attractively 
appointed  and  situated  in  a  good 
neighborhood,  sufficiently  close  to  the 
business  centre. 

The  new  owners  set  to  work  to  en- 
hance the  charms  already  existing, 
and  Mrs.  Barclay's  taste  was  soon 
everywhere  noticeable.     Time  never 


hung  heavily  on  the  hands  of  this  sen- 
sible couple.  They  explored  in  their 
leisure  moments  all  the  sights  of  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  country,  and 
within  a  few  months  knew  more 
about  the  place  and  its  possibilities 
than  many  of  its  old  residents. 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
spirit  of  the  community  impressed 
them.  The  rapidity  of  the  business 
growth  of  the  city  sounded  like  a 
fable,  but  there  were  the  statistics, 
and  the  busy  progress  was  all  about 
them. 

Having  communicated  with  his 
grandfather  and  gained  the  old  man's 
consent,  Barclay  bought  ground  in  a 
beautiful  location  away  from  the  city 
noises  and  built  his  private  hospital. 
It  was  an  experiment,  but  it  suc- 
ceeded. 

His  fame  as  a  specialist  in  treating 
one  class  of  diseases  grew  steadily, 
and  with  his  general  practice  he  found 
all  his  time,  strength  and  skill  in  de- 
mand. He  was  an  ideal  physician, 
handsome,  healthy  in  mind  and  body, 
sincere,  sympathetic  and  devoted  to 
his  profession.  His  wife  was  his  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  and  assistant, 
helping  him  in  ways  suggested  by  her 
intuitive  knowledge  of  his  theories  and 
their  requirements  to  reduce  them  to 
practice. 

They  had  no  secrets  in  the  financial 
line.  They  began  with  a  system  of 
close  economy  and  kept  a  clear  ac- 
count of  their  expenses,  and  set  them- 
selves a  limit  that  they  were  careful 
not  to  exceed. 

His  care  for  her  comfort  and  her 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  him 
made  them  constant  companions  when 
he  was  not  attending  to  his  regular 
duties. 

His  office  was  on  one  side  of  the 
wide  hallway  that  divided  the  house, 
but  when  the  doors  were  open  he  had 
a  view  of  her  especial  room,  where 
she  kept  her  piano,  her  needlework 
and  her  writing  table.  It  was  brilliant 
with  her  beautiful  wedding  presents, 
and  made  a  fitting  background  for  her 
lovely  presence. 

They  dined  in  the  library  and  kept 
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the  parlor  for  casual  visitors  and  pa- 
tients awaiting  their  turn  to  enter  the 
office. 

When  they  had  been  married  two 
months  they  had  a  visit  from  Bache 
Mowbray.  He  was  delighted  with 
everything,  and  spent  a  happy  week 
with  his  beloved  niece. 

She  looked  so  well  and  appeared  so 
perfectly  contented  in  her  new  home 
that  he  could  not  help  asking  her  if 
she  did  not  at  times  suffer  from  home- 
sickness. 

44  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity,"  she 
said,  gaily.  "  You  see,  uncle,  a  doctor 
is  so  differently  situated  from  a  busi- 
ness man.  If  Richard  went  away  in 
the  morning  and  came  home  in  the 
evening,  I  should  feel  lonely,  in  spite 
of  my  house  duties  and  my  amuse- 
ments. As  it  is,  I  am  never  alone  for 
very  long  at  a  time,  and  then  I  have 
my  letters  from  home  to  read  and  re- 
ply to.  I  always  feel  that  I  know  ex- 
actly what  is  going  on  there  at  every 
hour  in  the  day.  " 

"Certainly,  your  husband  made  a 
magnificent  move,  so  far  as  his 
chances  as  a  physician  are  concerned. 
This  is  like  a  different  world." 

"He  is  enthusiastic  over  his  pros- 
pects here.  Bayham  was  remarkable 
for  the  absence  of  any  opportunity 
whatever.  " 

44  I  wish  the  whole  family  could  see 
you  now  as  I  do.  However,  I  will 
give  them  a  graphic  picture  of  your 
comfort  here.  We  haven't  settled 
down  yet  to  the  fact  that  you  have 
really  left  us  and  cannot  come  to  us 
except  for  a  visit.  We  never  actually 
had  time  to  realize  all  that  this  mar- 
riage meant.  It  was  all  over  so 
quickly  that  it  seems  yet  like  a  waking 
dream.  Your  Aunt  Kate  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  my  report.  " 

44  You  must  tell  her  how  I  enjoy 
this  piano.  I  spend  hours  at  it  every 
day." 

44 Ah,  yes!  Music  fills  many  a 
void." 

44  It  takes  me  home  again."  Her 
eyes  filled.  44  Now,  I  am  giving  you 
a  wrong  impression.  I  want  to  be 
here — with  Richard  Barclay." 

44  That  is  just  right,  child." 


She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  kissed  him. 

In  describing  this  scene  to  Mrs. 
Gaston,  Mr.  Mowbray  admitted  that 
when  in  repose  Melusina's  features 
had  a  sad  expression,  that  vanished 
when  she  spoke. 

44  Do  you  mean  that  her  thoughts 
are  disagreeable?  She  used  to  think 
only  of  pleasant  things  and  people.  " 

44 1  shouldn't  like  to  make  such  an 
assertion,"  was  the  thoughtful  reply. 
44  The  girl  must  miss  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  dozen  happy  companions.  " 


That  year  the  wonderful  white 
Winter  of  the  West  set  in  early. 
From  her  pleasant  rooms  Melusina 
watched  the  drifting  snow  and  ad- 
mired its  varying  effects.  Sleighing 
proved  to  be  a  charming  recreation, 
and  every  day  the  doctor  drove  his 
wife  over  the  frozen  roads  to  enjoy 
the  crisp  air  and  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery  in  its  Winter  aspect. 

One  evening  Melusina  did  not,  as 
usual,  occupy  her  pretty  room,  and 
the  doctor,  who  was  very  busy  pre- 
paring a  paper  on  his  specialty, 
glanced  from  time  to  time  across  the 
hall  at  the  dark,  quiet  apartment. 
Finally  he  ran  up  stairs  and  knocked 
at  her  door.  The  connecting  rooms 
over  the  parlors  were  hers  exclu- 
sively, and  he  entered  her  dressing- 
room  to  find  her  seated  before  the 
open  fire  looking  very  white  and 
nervous. 

44  Why  didn't  you  call  me?"  he  said, 
quickly.  44You  should  not  be  alone 
if  you  are  feeling  ill." 

44 1  have  been  thinking,"  she  said, 
gently. 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  as  he  sat 
down  near  her  and  regarded  her  with 
his  keen,  professional  look.  He  took 
her  hand  and  held  it,  and  her  beauti- 
ful eyes  met  his  firmly. 

44 1  wish  you  would  come  down  and 
play  me  the  4  Overture  to  Melusina.' 
It  really  is  true  that  when  I  hear 
music  my  mind  works  with  greater 
clearness — the    words    that    I    need 
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come  to  me  quickly.  I  cannot  fully 
describe  the  effect  that  your  playing 
has  on  my  mentality,  but  I  know  the 
results." 

44  But,  Richard,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  very  seriously.  I  have  been 
looking  forward.  I  could  not  help  it. 
This  is  what  troubles  me.  I  want  to 
die  ;  my  death  will  free  you  of  a  ter- 
rible trust" 

44  Melusina!"  Pain  and  reproach 
mingled  in  his  voice. 

44  But  I  must  speak!  Let  me, 
while  I  can.  Just  this  once,  Rich- 
ard." 

44  Well?" 

44  If  I  die — and  it  lives — what  will 
you  do  with  it?  Oh,  if  I  could  die 
before — before — that  has  been  my 
prayer.  You  have  been  so  good  to 
me  !  Surely,  God  will  reward  you  by 
taking  such  a  heavy  burden  from 
you.  " 

44  Do  I  act  as  if  you  burdened  me, 
Melusina?" 

44  No;  you  are  all  kindness.  But  I 
realize  more  and  more,  every  day  it 
grows  clearer  to  me,  the  sacrifice  that 
you  have  made  for  me.  If  ever  a 
man  deserved  a  pure,  devoted  wife, 
you  do." 

44  Why  not  wait  until  I  com- 
plain  ?" 

44  Ah,  no.  Your  complaint — that  I 
could  not  survive." 

44  There  is  no  danger  of  such  a 
thing.  You  do  more  for  me  than  I 
can  explain  to  you.  If  you  will  sim- 
ply be  cheerful,  so  as  not  to  put  upon 
me  a  care  that  I  cannot  relieve,  all 
will  go  well.  You  are  in  perfect 
health.  I  watch  you  as  I  would  an 
exotic.  Still,  if  you  have  misgivings, 
why,  I  shall  try  to  set  them  at  rest. 
Should  you  be  taken  from  me,  Mel- 
usina— I  pray  God  you  will  be  spared 
to  me — the  little  creature  that  you 
leave  will  be  mine  to  cherish  and  pro- 
tect. It  shall  have  my  name  or 
yours.     Now,  are  you  satisfied?" 

44  Yes.  You  are  indeed  a  good 
man  to  me.  " 

"  As  you  are  a  good  woman  to  me, 
Melusina.  Let  things  come  quietly, 
and  do  not  excite  yourself  with  these 
questions.     I  have  found  a  very  capa- 


ble nurse  for  you,  and  she  might  as 
well  come  here  to-morrow.  Then  you 
need  never  be  alone,  day  or  night. 
Now,  you  will  come  down,  I  am  sure, 
and  play  for  me;  or  would  you  be 
willing  to  lie  on  the  couch  in  the 
office  while  I  work  at  my  paper?  It 
ought  to  be  mailed  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

44 1  think  I  should  like  to  stay  near 
you.  Sometimes  I  grow  frightened, 
I  feel  so  very  lonely  ;  but  I  may  dis- 
turb you,  distract  your  thoughts " 

44  Some  of  them  never  wander  from 
you,  so  that  the  nearer  you  are  to  me 
the  more  contented  I  feel  about  you." 

44 1  will  come  then,  of  course." 

She  rose,  drawing  her  hand  from 
his  as  she  moved.  He  recovered  it, 
speaking  earnestly: 

44  Melusina,  why  will  you  not  try  to 
understand  my  position  toward  you? 
I  am  your  protector.  You  give  me 
something  that  was  wanting  in  my 
life.  A  man  may  have  dreams  of 
beautiful  things  that  are  to  him  unat- 
tainable. I  had  those  visions,  I 
craved  their  realization  in  vain  until 
you  came  to  me.  Suppose  I  desired  a 
lovely  picture  and  at  length  was  able 
to  buy  it.  You  create  about  me  the 
atmosphere  that  makes  existence  a 
delight.  Your  presence  is  to  me  in- 
spiring. The  book  you  put  down,  the 
work  you  handle,  the  very  music  that 
you  play,  all  these  are  to  me  sacred 
and  invaluable.  You  make  my  home  a 
haven  of  rest  and  quiet.  Why  should 
you  desire  to  leave  me?  Rather  pray 
to  remain  with  me  and  help  me  in 
this  work  that  I  have  undertaken. 
Life  is  a  trust;  each  one  of  us  can 
make  it  a  blessing  to  others.  " 

44 1  wish  I  could  believe  that  I 
might  become  a  blessing.  Often  I 
fear  I  have  cursed  your  whole  future.  " 

44  Let  us  see  how  much  I  can  ac- 
complish this  evening  with  you  near 
me.  You  could  look  up  some  terms 
for  me  and  save  me  some  minutes." 

44  Oh,  that  will  be  charming!" 

The  medical  dictionary  proved  pro- 
saic and  soporific,  but  Melusina  dis- 
covered that  Richard  found  copying 
to  be  very  tedious  labor,  and  she  pro- 
posed to  make  duplicates  of  his  papers 
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in  her  spare  moments.  The  work  in- 
terested and  pleased  her  and  filled  up 
many  an  hour  with  cheerful  effort. 

The  weeks  went  by. 

The  hour  arrived  when  she  became 
the  mother  of  a  lovely  boy,  strong 
and  fair  as  herself.  Richard  had  re- 
tained an  older  physician  to  attend 
her,  but  Melusina  was  aware  that  her 
husband  was  constantly  at  her  side, 
soothing  her  with  smiles  and  encour- 
aging looks  and  words,  and  inspiring 
her  with  self-control. 

Afterward  the  nurse  told  her  that 
she  had  never  seen  a  husband  so  de- 
voted and  so  delighted  with  a  child. 

"  He  comes  in  many  a  time  when 
you  are  asleep  and  holds  it  tenderly. 
Some  men  are  just  satisfied  to  look  at 
the  infant  while  it  is  so  little.  " 

Melusina  felt  great  tears  welling  to 
her  eyes,  and  then  Mrs.  Pettit  put 
the  little  one  beside  her  and  bustled 
away  to  attend  faithfully  to  her  many 
duties. 

The  child  restored  the  mother's 
equanimity.  Melusina  returned  its 
shadowy  smiles  with  tender  caresses 
and  clung  to  the  tiny  creature  that 
depended  upon  her  for  nourishment 
and  love.  The  whole  warmth  of  her 
strong  affections  centred  in  the  child, 
and  her  bright  smiles,  gay  voice  and 
musical  laughter  gradually,  and  al- 
most unconsciously,  returned  to  her. 

The  doctor  came  and  went,  elated 
with  the  result  of  his  chosen  experi- 
ment. His  fondness  for  the  baby 
perplexed  and  yet  contented  her.  It 
was  the  never-failing  source  of  care 
and  interest.  As  it  developed  it 
showed  a  preference  for  Richard.  If 
he  entered  the  room  the  child  would 
coo  and  laugh  and  stretch  its  small 
arms  toward  him  to  be  taken  and 
petted.  The  advances  of  a  little  child 
are  irresistible,  and  the  small  Dick 
completely  subjugated  the  elder  one. 
Then  the  boy  was  beautiful  and  re- 
sembled his  mother. 

Melusina  was  no  longer  lonely,  and 
her  many  duties  kept  her  mind  busy 
and  her  soul  ever  working  in  its  care 
for  others. 

Richard  depended  upon  her  com- 
panionship in  his  few  leisure  hours 


and  confided  to  her  all  his  thoughts 
and  plans  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  severity  of  the  Winter  had 
prevented  any  visits  from  the  East 
and  also  made  correspondence  difficult 
and  irregular.  Where  peace  dwells 
life  progresses  with  happy  monotony 
and  time  passes  imperceptibly  in  the 
regular  recurrence  of  daily  duties. 

Dick  was  trying  to  walk  when  Ru- 
pert and  Dolores  arrived,  on  their 
wedding  trip.  Their  short  stay  was 
a  continuous  festival.  The  women 
were  inseparable  and  laughed  fre- 
quently as  they  talked. 

Rupert  went  about  with  Richard 
and  saw  his  work  with  enthusiasm. 
His  own  plan  was  unchanged  ;  he  was 
still  intent  on  literature  and  the  call- 
ing of  an  editor. 

One  day  the  men  had  been  inves- 
tigating the  many  business  interests 
of  the  city  and  visiting  its  principal 
buildings.  Rupert  was  surprised  at 
the  extent  of  the  place  and  the  won- 
derful beauty  of  its  situation.  At  the 
dinner  table  the  conversation  turned 
to  the  subject  of  his  own  future,  and 
Melusina  said,  half-jokingly: 

4 'Why  don't  you  settle  here?  You 
could  go  into  a  newspaper  office  at  a 
nominal  salary  until  you  understand 
the  business.  Then  you  could  establish 
a  paper  or  a  magazine  of  your  own. 
You  can  find  capital  to  back  you,  and 
Richard  is  always  telling  me  that  if  a 
man  of  ability  can  bring  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  here  to  start  him  in 
his  enterprise  success  is  certain.  " 

Dolores  gazed  rapturously  at  Ru- 
pert. 

"What  an  inspiration!"  she  cried. 

Richard  looked  earnestly  at  Mel- 
usina and  Rupert  took  up  the  sugges- 
tion seriously. 

44  The  truth  is,  Mel,  that  we  all  live 
in  the  expectation  of  having  you  re- 
turn to  the  East.  We  talk  of  you  as 
being  in  New  York.  I  think  that  if  I 
should  propose  coming  here,  both 
father  and  mother  would  feel  as  if 
their  children  were  deserting  them. 
You  might  just  as  well  be  in  New 
York.  "     He  turned  to  Richard. 

14  I  could  practice  as  well  there  as 
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here,  but  I  could  not  become  so  well 
established  for  many  years.  My  hos- 
pital draws  patients  from  the  East. 
They  are  sent  to  me  by  physicians 
who  know  the  peculiarities  of  this 
climate.  I  don't  know  how  your 
sister  feels  about  making  a  change. 
My  success  here  has  made  me  fond  of 
the  place  and  the  people.  It  was  an 
experiment,  coming  here,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded. I  have  not  considered  the 
question  of  leaving." 

44  Well,  before  I  sit  down  to  think 
carefully  over  Mel's  proposition  you 
and  she  must  decide  as  to  whether 
you  intend  to  remain  here  perma- 
nently. Of  course,  if  you  two  are 
fixtures  here  Dolores  and  I  would  be 
powerfully  attracted  to  the  place.  I 
should  enjoy  trying  life  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  that  is  novel  and  beauti- 
ful." 

"Then  let  us  all  sleep  upon  the 
idea,"  said  Melusina.  "There  is  no 
hurry  in  the  matter." 

That  evening,  when  Richard  was 
occupied  in  his  office,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised to  see  Melusina  enter.  She 
stood  at  his  table,  looking  down  upon 
him  and  putting  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

44  Richard,  do  you  wish  to  go  back 
to  the  East?" 

44 1  do  not." 

44 1  felt  sure  of  that." 

44  Do  you?" 

44 1  don't  know.  It  would  be  lovely 
to  be  near  them  all,  wouldn't  it — to 
have  them  come  and  go  and  see  Dick 
while  he  is  a  baby."  She  sat  down, 
flushing  painfully.  "  I  often  think  of 
it.  I  must  some  day  endure  this 
strain  ;  perhaps  the  sooner  the  better. 
There  is  one  horrible  dread  always 
before  me.  Here  I  am  so  safe.  This 
is  a  sanctuary.  " 

4  4  This  is  your  home.  " 

4*  Yes — a  home  indeed." 

44  Would  you  like  to  pay  your  peo- 
ple a  visit?  Take  the  nurse  with  you. 
The  ordeal  would  be  short  and  over, 
once  for  all." 

44  Oh,  I  don't  know." 

She  lay  down  and  rested  her  cheek 
in  her  hand. 

"What  troubles  you?" 


44 Oh,  so  many  things!  I  couldn't 
trust  myself  away  from  you.  Dolores 
tells  me  that  they  all  feel  a  little  hurt 
with  us  for  not  having  mother  here 
with  me  when  Dick  was  born.  " 

"Oh,  well,  you  can  tell  her  that  the 
weather  was  severe  and  traveling 
dangerous  at  that  time.  " 

44 1  did.  They  think  I  should  have 
been  home  before  now  on  a  visit.  I 
told  Dolores  that  you  could  not  possi- 
bly leave  your  practice,  and  that  I 
could  not  think  of  taking  such  a  trip 
without  you." 

44  That  is  right  and  proper.  How 
would  it  do  to  invite  your  people  to 
come  here,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
see  you  in  your  own  home?  The 
whole  problem  would  thus  be  solved. 
The  change  would  please  them,  and 
you  will  avoid  all  risks  of  losing  what 
we  have  worked  so  famously  to  win." 

44  And  Rupert  and  Dolores  may  con- 
clude to  remove  here." 

44  That  would  make  you  very 
happy.  " 

44 1  think  it  would  increase  my  hap- 
piness. Richard,  I  am  happy,  thanks 
to  you." 

44  And  Dick?" 

44  Richard,  your  prayer  was  granted. 
Why,  I  wonder?" 

44  To  reward  me,  I  think.  My  home 
is  complete.  " 

44  You  are  always  so  cheerful,  so 
busy,  so  contented." 

44  Why  not?  Work  satisfies  my  na- 
ture. Then,  as  for  lovely  pictures, 
you  and  the  child  are  always  forming 
them." 

44  And  you  believe  that  you  will 
always  be  willing  to  live  like  this?" 

44  The  future  -  again  !  Melusina,  is 
there  anything  the  matter  with  the 
present?" 

44  Not  if  you  are  contented." 

44 1  am,  quite." 

44  So,  then,  we  are  to  be  fixtures." 


XI 

Dr.  Barclay's  duties  were  very 
absorbing.  His  intense  devotion  to 
his  specialty  led  him  to  make  volumi- 
nous notes,  which  he  afterward  ar- 
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ranged  for  reference  and  publication. 
This  work  occupied  him  so  constantly 
that  he  lived  very  much  in  his  study, 
and  unless  Melusina  brought  her  work 
there  he  met  her  only  at  the  table  or 
when  they  went  for  a  drive.  •  In  her 
walks  with  Dick  he  seldom  had  time 
to  join. 

Gradually  it  dawned  upon  him  that 
her  voluntary  visits  to  his  study  with 
her  sewing  or  book  had  become  so 
rare  that  he  could  recall  the  days  on 
which  they  took  place.  No  matter 
how  busy  he  might  be,  he  was  always 
keenly  aware  of  her  presence.  Her 
tall,  beautiful  figure,  seated  so  grace- 
fully, and  the  dainty  dress  she  was 
adorning  for  the  child  or  the  book 
she  read  were  fixed  in  his  con- 
sciousness, although  his  eyes  were 
on  his  paper. 

Her  absence  first  worried  him  and 
then  alarmed  him.  He  left  his  pen 
one  afternoon  and  stepped  into  her 
room. 

There  was  a  hammock  stretched  in 
one  corner  of  the  large  apartment, 
and  Dick  was  in  it  taking  his  regular 
nap.  Melusina  was  standing  at  the 
window,  apparently  enjoying  her  gar- 
den, which  was  brilliant  with  Spring 
blossoms.  Richard  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  she  turned  to  meet  his 
glance.  Her  eyes  had  the  far-away 
look  in  them  that  indicated  the  prob- 
lem of  the  future  in  debate. 

44  Do  you  want  me  to  copy  a  paper? 
I  haven't  done  any  work  for  you  for  a 
longtime." 

44 1  have  one  nearly  ready,  thank 
you.  However,  it  was  not  that.  I 
notice  that  you  have  given  up  sitting 
near  me  when  I  am  at  work.     Why?" 

44 1  have  been  trying  for  some  time 
to  find  the  courage  to  tell  you. M 

44 1  always  gave  you  credit  for 
plenty  of  courage — moral  and  mental, 
as  well  as  physical." 

44 1  fear  I  haven't  much  of  any  kind 
just  now." 

He  sat  down  and  leaned  back, 
gazing  calmly  into  her  face  as  she 
stood  regarding  him.  Then  he  of- 
fered her  his  hand,  and  she  took  it 
between  both  her  own  hands. 

44  Yes,  we  are  friends,  Richard,  and 


so  I  will  confide  in  you.  Here  is  the 
truth  :  We  should  not  continue  this 
existence.     I  am  a  living  lie!" 

44  Melusina!  What  has  happened 
to  you?"  Richard  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  then,  recovering  himself,  spoke 
gently,  drawing  her  to  the  sofa: 
44  Tell  me  what  you  mean." 

44  Just  that.  This  is  not  the  life 
that  you  deserve." 

44  We  have  been  all  over  that 
ground.  Do  I  seem  unhappy  or  dull? 
Come,  put  all  of  these  ideas  from 
you,  once  for  all." 

44 But  I  cannot." 

44  But  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this?" 

44  Do  you  remember  what  Uncle 
Bache  said  about  the  4  prerogative  of 
youth?'  " 

44  Yes;  I  knew  when  he  made  that 
remark  that  I  should  hear  of  it  again 
from  you.  Now,  say  everything  you 
can  think  of  on  the  subject." 

She  sighed  as  she  gazed  at  him. 

44  You  are  still  young  enough,  Rich- 
ard, to  take  advantage  of  it.  Tell 
me,  think  for  me.  How  can  we  undo 
what  we  have  done,  so  as  to  leave  you 
free  to  marry  for  love  one  who  loves 
you  in  return?  Every  time  I  see 
Rupert  and  Dolores  together  I  feel 
how  deeply  I  am  wronging  you  !  Oh, 
Richard,  you  are  so  good,  so  gener- 
ous! Must  you  lose  all  that  makes 
life  valuable,  you  who  deserve  every 
blessing  that  it  holds?  I  cannot  bear 
this  remorse!  I  let  you  sacrifice 
yourself  for  me.  Now,  let  me  rid  you 
of  the  burden.  I  have  thought  of 
several  ways.  I  might  confess  all  to 
Uncle  Bache,  and  ask  him  to  take 
Dick  and  me  to  live  with  him.  Uncle 
Bache  would  keep  my  secret,  and  we 
could  get  one  of  those  divorces  that 
are  given  for  incompatibility  of  tem- 
perament.    Then  you  could  marry.  " 

Richard  stood  up  and  paced  the 
floor.  At  times  he  stopped  near  the 
hammock  and  watched  Dick's  pink 
cheeks  and  dark  eyelashes,  the  Cupid 
lips  and  rings  of  sunny  hair. 

44  What  exquisite  coloring!"  he  said, 
gently.  44 1  never  realized  until  Dick 
came  to  us  the  wonderful  fascinations 
of  childhood." 
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"You  should  have  children  to  rec- 
ompense you." 

"You  seem  so  troubled  about  my 
deserts.  Melusina,  for  my  sake  you 
would  nearly  kill  that  good  uncle  of 
yours,  who  believes  you  a  supremely 
happy  woman.  We  will  assume  that 
he  would  preserve  your  confidence. 
Do  you  suppose  that  it  would  benefit 
me,  a  reputable  physician,  to  be 
known  as  having  a  divorced  wife  in 
one  part  of  the  world  and  a  second 
wife  in  my  home?  Do  you  believe 
that  I  would  marry  a  woman  whose 
principles  would  permit  her  to  accept 
me  under  such  circumstances?  On 
the  contrary,  I  took  you  for  better  or 
for  worse,  and  I  have  never,  for  one 
second  even,  thought  of  regretting 
my  marriage.  " 

"But  it  is  such  a  mockery!" 

"  Oh,  no.  Many  a  couple  who  mar- 
ried for  love  have  outlived  the  pas- 
sion and  are  not  as  good  friends  to- 
day as  we  are.  Tell  me,  Melusina, 
have  I  forfeited  any  of  your  respect 
since  our  wedding-day?" 

"  No.  You  have  won  my  esteem — 
my  faith  in  your  sincerity  has  in- 
creased. It  is  I — oh,  Richard!  how 
can  I  forgive  myself?" 

44  But  you  should  have  charity  for 
yourself,  Melusina.  You  were  very 
young,  impressionable,  filled  with 
faith  in  others.  I  have  studied  you 
very  closely  in  these  four  years  of  our 
married  life.  Your  mentality  had 
nothing  to  do  with  your  grievous  er- 
ror. You  were  not  tempted  by  any 
appeal  to  your  moral  perceptions  or  to 
your  reason.  Your  affections  and 
emotions  were  worked  upon.  There 
is  no  purer-minded  woman  living  to- 
day than  yourself.  I  recognize  the 
fa.ct  in  your  mother-love,  in  your  de- 
votion to  your  duties  here.  "  He  took 
her  hands  tenderly  and  spoke  sadly. 
"To  break  up  my  home,  Melusina, 
will  be  to  injure  me  beyond  measure. 
We  are  very  well  off  here  ;  my  work 
progresses  beautifully.  Why  shatter 
it  now?  You  have  never  treated  me 
with  deception,  therefore  if  I  wanted 
to  complain  I  have  no  cause.  On  the 
contrary,  my  home  is  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  I  had  pictured  to  myself, 


and  you  are  its  guardian  spirit.  If  I 
have  aided  you,  Melusina,  you  have 
so  materially  assisted  me  that  we  can 
simply  rest  satisfied  with  results." 

44  You  are  so  helpful,  Richard!" 

44  I  mean  to  be.  To  see  you  sad,  or 
even  depressed,  is  a  reproach  to  me. 
I  feel  that  I  am  neglecting  my  trust.  " 

44 No;  you  are  over-considerate.  I 
wish  I  could  see  things  with  your  cool- 
ness of  judgment." 

*  *  It  is  force  of  habit.  I  have  learned 
to  dissect  and  analyze  human  thought 
and  emotions,  as  well  as  the  material 
parts  of  our  being.  You  must  be 
aware,  as  well  as  I  am,  that  passion  on 
your  side  was  wholly  wanting  in  your 
relations  with  the  man  who  deserted 
you." 

44 1  know  now  that  my  ignorance 
was  the  real  cause  of  my  misfortune. 
Aunt  Kate  undertook  to  chaperon  me 
that  Winter,  but  she  did  not  realize 
how  I  had  been  educated.  I  thought 
that  love  was  a  mental  ecstasy,  a 
dream  of  the  soul.  " 

44  So  it  is." 

44 1  thought  my  lover  a  wonder  of 
perfection,  a  hero  like  those  I  had 
met  in  books.  I  did  not  believe  that 
he  would  injure  me.  " 

44Youhada  child's  innocence  and 
confidence  in  him." 

44  Yes,  the  most  absolute  confi- 
dence. " 

44  Melusina,  be  happy  here  with 
what  I  can  give  you.  It  is,  at  least,  a 
safe  haven.  Try  to  forgive  yourself 
your  girlish  fault,  which  was  really 
the  result  of  carelessness  in  those  who 
had  charge  of  you.  If  I  have  your 
esteem,  be  bright  and  contented  as 
my  sweet  sister  and  friend.  Let  us 
put  away  all  depressing,  morbid  ideas. 
My  ambition  is  so  fully  gratified  by 
the  recognition  that  my  work  is  win- 
ning that  I  often  wish  you  could 
share  the  delight  with  me.  However, 
you  have  no  taste  for  the  details  of 
medicine.  " 

44 1  can  rejoice  in  your  satisfaction, 
and  I  know  that  you  deserve  the  fame 
you  have  won.  My  life  is  valueless 
when  compared  with  yours.  " 

44  On  the  contrary,  your  work  is  the 
most   valuable    that   is   done  in  this 
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world.  You  have  the  training  of  a 
little  pure  soul.  If  Dick  lives,  a  good 
man  will  bless  the  world  with  his 
honest  ways!" 

44  He  loves  you  more  than  he  loves 
me/' 

44  Because  he  sees  less  of  me.  Once 
he  becomes  my  little  shadow,  he  will 
think  the  most  of  you." 

44  I  prefer  it  as  it  is." 

44  He  is  a  blessing  to  both  of  us." 

44 1  know  that.  I  should  not  like  to 
die  and  leave  him,  he  is  so  affectionate 
and  lovely.     If  only " 

44  Now,  don't  dwell  on  such 
thoughts." 

44  But  this  sense  of  the  injustice  to 
you  is  never  absent  from  me,  Rich- 
ard." 

44  What  am  I  to  do  with  you? 
Would  you  like  to  go  East  for  the 
Summer?  Dick  would  enjoy  the  sea- 
shore, and  no  doubt  Rupert  would  be 
willing  to  let  Dolores  and  the  baby 
join  you.  I  am  sure  your  people 
would  be  delighted,  and,  once  you  are 
away  from  me,  you  will  naturally 
take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
our  position  here  and  the  necessity  of 
retaining  the  respect  in  which  we  are 
held.  We  have  slowly  built  up  a 
home,  with  all  its  honest  surround- 
ings, its  healthful  influences.  You 
know  we  agreed  that  the  reason 
of  our  marriage  should  remain  our 
secret  forever.  You  must  learn  to 
control  your  thoughts — to  put  the 
matter  wholly  out  of  your  mind.  " 

44  If  I  could!" 

44 1  can  and  do  forget  it.  I  interest 
myself  in  the  pressing  duties  of  to- 
day, and  I  dream  of  future  results. 
I  can  at  times  recall  the  past,  but  I 
force  myself  to  review  what  was 
agreeable  and  useful  in  it.  Now  you, 
too,  have  unceasing  occupations.  You 
can  really  always  forget  everything 
by  taking  up  your  little  child  and 
becoming  his  companion.  Melusina, 
you  are  a  good,  Christian  woman. 
Practice  your  faith.  Do  right,  and  be 
willing  to  leave  the  future  to  Him 
who  has  helped  us  to  our  present  con- 
dition of  peace.  You  must  realize 
that  we  have  saved  others  from  bit- 
ter, endless  sorrow,  and  we  are  not 


deteriorating  ourselves.  We  don't 
live  on  a  dead  level,  we  are  climbing. 
You  are  as  much  entitled  to  forgive- 
ness as  any  other  person  who  errs. 
We  all  believe  that  if  we  repent  we 
receive  pardon  and  peace.  I  am  sure 
you  are  sorry  for  what  has  happened, 
and  I  think  you  have  suffered  suffi- 
ciently in  your  self-condemnation.  A 
change  of  scene  may  be  the  very 
thing  you  need  to  cause  the  reaction 
in  your  mental  condition.  Your  soul 
is  so  pure,  so  transparent,  that  all 
you  require  is  to  think  calmly  of  the 
consequences  of  actions  that  involve 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  others." 

44  Richard,  I  would  not  willingly  in- 
jure you.  " 

44 1  know  it." 

44  Would  you  be  able  to  go  East 
with  us?" 

44 1  might  take  you  there  and  return 
for  you." 

44 1  don't  know  how  that  would  suit 
us  all." 

44  Well,  think  over  the  plan.  Come, 
now,  and  copy  for  me.  Get  your  mind 
off  of  this  subject.  " 

44  Oh,  I  wish  it  were  possible!" 

44  You  must  conclude  that  God  for- 
gives you,  then  forgive  yourself.  If 
you  can  make  excuses  for  those  who 
fall  into  temptation,  try  to  have 
pity  for  yourself.  Recall  what  you 
were  when  you  met  this  man,  and  his 
treatment  of  you.  Do  you  suppose 
that  he  feels  any  remorse  for  his  con- 
duct toward  you?" 

44 1  hope  he  does." 

44 1  venture  to  say  that  he  has  for- 
gotten the  whole  matter.  Melusina, 
things  in  this  world  are  not  all  on 
a  right  basis.  That  man  should  be 
hounded  from  society,  yet  he,  if  the 
circumstances  had  been  published, 
would  have  gone  free,  and  you  would 
have  been  the  object  of  censure.  I 
believe  that  men  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  all  such  deeds  of  infamy, 
and  I  think  that  society  should  de- 
mand from  men  the  personal  purity 
that  they  exact  from  women  in  order 
to  enjoy  social  recognition.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  vast  one,  but  in  a  case  like 
yours  the  man  was  more  to  be  con- 
demned than  you,  and  if  he  escaped 
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penalty,  you  deserved  to  be  shielded. 
Suppose  we  both  agree  to  forget  the 
evil  and  be  happy  in  the  blessings 
that  we  enjoy.  " 

Melusina  followed  him  to  his  study 
and  occupied  herself  with  his  notes 
and  manuscripts,  gradually  recover- 
ing her  self-control. 


XII 

For  several  days  the  sadness  and 
depression  in  Melusina's  appearance 
and  manner  proved  to  Barclay  that 
her  thoughts  still  dwelt  upon  her 
strange  position  and  its  complexities. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  she  was  losing 
sight  of  her  personal  griefs  and  trying 
to  sound  the  depths  of  his  possible 
desires  and  disappointments  in  his 
matrimonial  experiment.  Here  was 
change,  if  not  progress.  He  exerted 
himself  to  prove  that  his  content  was 
all  that  he  had  claimed  for  it,  but  it 
pained  him  to  realize  that  his  cheer- 
fulness seemed  to  intensify  her  sense 
of  the  unreality  of  their  existence. 
He  dreaded  the  effects  of  her  self-re- 
proaches and  vainly  longed  for  some 
way  to  prove  to  her  the  mistake  she 
was  making  by  indulging  in  them. 
One  afternoon,  as  he  was  starting  on  a 
long  drive  into  the  suburbs,  she  turned 
the  corner  of  the  porch,  alone  and 
dressed  for  walking. 

44  Can  I  take  you  part  of  your  way," 
he  said,  gaily,  and  she  accepted  the 
proffered  seat.  She  made  no  effort 
to  talk,  however,  neither  did  she  say 
where  she  wished  to  alight.  She 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  rapid 
motion,  the  bright  streets  and  the 
silence  of  the  strong  man  at  her  side. 

44  I  was  only  going  to  shop — I  think 
I  prefer  this,"  she  remarked  in  answer 
to  a  quick  glance  from  Dr.  Barclay. 
It  was  dusk  when  they  turned  home- 
ward. Dr.  Barclay  was  intent  on  the 
dangers  to  be  avoided  and  also  pre- 
occupied with  his  unceasing  doubts 
about  his  patients.  He  did  not  notice 
an  open  carriage  in  which  several  men 
sat  smoking  as  it  slowly  passed  his  in 
the  crowded  thoroughfare.  A  moment 
after  a  suppressed    moan  made  him 


turn  to  catch  Melusina  falling  toward 
him  in  a  dead  faint.  He  thrilled  with 
pain  and  fright.  His  fears  for  her 
were  not  groundless.  She  would  fret 
herself  ill  ;  all  his  care  for  her  would 
be  of  no  avail.  This  collapse  resulted 
from  a  mental  strain,  he  said  to  himself. 
These  ideas  tortured  him  as  he  turned 
into  a  side  street,  stopped  the  horse, 
and  attended  to  his  unconscious  com- 
panion. He  tried  to  reassure  her  and 
make  light  of  the  whole  matter,  even 
joking  about  the  advantages  of  a  doc- 
tor's care  in  such  emergencies.  Mel- 
usina revived  slowly,  gazed  at  him  in 
a  dazed  way  and  then  stared  about 
her  with  utter  horror  in  her  eyes.  The 
increasing  dusk  evidently  soothed  her. 
She  tried  to  draw  down  a  veil  that 
Dr.  Barclay  had  carefully  removed, 
and  then  sighed  44  Home." 

When  they  reached  it  and  he  lifted 
her  to  the  ground  it  was  evident  to 
both  that  she  could  not  walk,  so  he 
carried  her  into  his  office  and  made 
her  comfortable  in  his  easy-chair. 
Later  on  he  assisted  her  into  the  din- 
ing-room and  ate  his  dinner,  while  she 
let  everything  be  taken  away  un- 
tasted. 

Physician  that  he  was,  Dr.  Barclay 
was  baffled.  He  rapidly  recalled  the 
incidents  of  the  drive,  her  appearance 
when  they  had  left  his  last  patient's 
house.  She  was  perfectly  well  then. 
He  had  described  the  case  to  her — it 
was  that  of  an  infant.  Could  it  be  that 
he  had  frightened  her?  He  regarded 
her  critically.  She  was  trembling 
with  emotion  of  some  kind.  Some 
tremendous  change  had  come  over  her, 
and  her  thoughts  were  increasing  the 
excitement  under  which  she  was  labor- 
ing. She  looked  at  him  ;  her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  her  eyes  blazing. 

44  What  is  it  all  about?  You  have 
had  a  shock.  Surely,  Melusina,  you 
are  not  worrying  about  Dick?" 

44  Dick!" 

She  rose  with  a  shrill  cry  and  hur- 
ried up  stairs  to  the  child's  crib,  where 
he  slept  profoundly.  The  sight  had 
a  soothing  influence.  The  nurse  left 
the  room,  and  Dr.  Barclay  closed  the 
doors  and  watched  Melusina. 

She  was  walking  about  the  room?, 
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drawing  down    the    window-shades. 
She  spoke  rapidly: 

"When  people  get  very  much  ex- 
cited do  they  say  things  that  they 
should  keep  to  themselves?" 

44  Yes.  Ill  get  you  something  to 
quiet  your  nerves." 

She  drank  the  mixture  and  shook 
her  head  at  him. 

"I  don't  believe  it  will  help  me." 

"Yes,  it  will.     Come,  sit  down." 

"  Oh,  I  can't;  I  feel  desperate — my 
brain  is  on  fire — I  can  scarcely 
breathe!" 

He  spoke  gently,  but  this  emotional 
woman  was  more  of  a  problem  than 
the  girl  Melusina. 

"  Years  ago  you  confided  in  me, 
and,  for  your  own  sake,  I  advised  you 
to  exert  your  self-control,  to  conquer 
your  feelings,  and  be  guided  entirely 
by  reason.  " 

44  Yes,  I  know."  She  clasped  her 
hands,  speaking  wildly.  44  You  brought 
me  here — it  has  been  a  sanctuary.  "  " 

44  Home  is  a  sanctuary,  Melu- 
sina  " 

44  Yes,  but  I  do  not  make  your 
home  what  it  should  be  !  I  am  not  fit 
to  be  here!  I  despise  myself.  You 
would  despise  me  if  you  knew  the 
thoughts  that  fill  my  brain — the  mad 
fancies — hopes —  Oh,  I  wish  you 
would  go  away " 

44 1  will.  But,  Melusina,  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  self -repression  that  is 
exhausting  you  has  passed.  You  are 
not  obliged  to  act  for  my  benefit.  I 
would  much  rather  hear  you  crying 
than  to  see  your  bitter  struggle  to 
suppress  your  grief.  Here  you  are  at 
liberty  to  indulge  in  tears,  if  they  will 
give  you  relief.  Trouble  like  yours 
.  is  not  overcome  and  outlived  easily.  I 
am  not  requiring  impossible  things 
from  you." 

44  Oh,  but  you  are!"  she  cried,  de- 
spairingly. 44  You  expect  me  to  stay 
here!" 

Dr.  Barclay  felt  stunned.  Melu- 
sina seated  herself,  apparently  fright- 
ened at  her  own  words. 

Dr.  Barclay  spoke  with  delibera- 
tion. 

44  Melusina,  you  are  in  no  condition 
to  discuss  the  question  of  leaving  my 


protection.  Listen  !  You  have  eaten 
nothing  since  lunch.  Rest  for  an 
hour  and  eat  something.  I  will  send 
it  up  to  you.  To-morrow  or  next  day 
we  will  think  up  some  sensible  way 
out  of  this  situation.  The  work-a-day 
world  has  to  be  faced,  you  know,  and 
our  private  arrangements  can  be  made 
quietly,  without  giving  rise  to  gossip." 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

Melusina  shrank  from  his  touch  and 
hid  her  burning  cheeks  with  her  slen- 
der hands.     Her  eyes  were  downcast. 

How  well  he  recalled  the  attitude  ! 
Completely  mystified,  he  left  the 
room  and  went  to  his  study.  But  the 
work-a-day  world  receded,  and  Dr. 
Barclay  lived  over  again  his  efforts 
to  shield  the  beautiful  woman  who 
now  demanded  her  freedom. 

He  had  sent  up  some  light  edibles, 
and  at  midnight  still  sat  in  his  study, 
absorbed  in  his  problem.  What  had 
happened  to  Melusina?  All  at  once 
he  was  aware  of  her  entrance,  pale, 
clear-eyed,  reason  again  in  the  as- 
cendency.    She  spoke  sadly: 

44  Richard,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
causing  you  all  this  anxiety  and  un- 
easiness. You  have  been  too  good  to 
me.  I  should  be  able  by  this  time  to 
keep  my  troubles  to  myself,  but  the 
shock  of  seeing  him  to-day,  passing 
so  close  to  me  that  I  feared  he  would 
see  me — perhaps  speak  to  me — com- 
pletely unnerved  me.  The  past  came 
back  with  a  vividness  that  crushed 
me.  I  thought  I  would  not  tell  you 
_but " 

44  But  I  am  glad  that  your  did. 
Scoundrel  as  he  is,  he  will  not  daie  to 
speak  to  you.  As  for  meeting  him, 
that  was  a  possibility  that  had  to  be 
faced.  " 

44  Oh,  but  I  wish  it  had  not  hap- 
pened! I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  I  should  not  be  here." 

44  Do  you  mean ?" 

44  Don't  ask  me  what  I  mean!  Only 
help  me  again.  If  I  could  get  away 
from  everything— everybody — for  a 
time!" 

44  But,  Melusina,  if  you  intend  an- 
other struggle  for  self -conquest,  why 
not  stay  right  here?  I  will  not  in- 
trude upon  you;  you  are  the  mistress 
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of  the  house — you  can  come  and  go 
unquestioned.  You  cannot  get  away 
from  yourself  even  among  strangers, 
and  for  your  sake  more  than  for  my 
own  I  prefer  you  to  remain  where  I 
can  protect  you — to  at  least  stay  under 
my  roof.  "  He  spoke  sternly.  Melu- 
sina  grew  even  paler  and  shivered. 
"While  that  wretch  lives  you  are 
safer  at  my  side  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world." 

14 That  is  true."  She  gave  him  a 
strange  look.     "  I  deserve  to  suffer." 

"I  think  we  have  both  suffered 
enough.  " 

"You have,  certainly,  through  me." 

"  Melusina,  the  only  pain  you  ever 
caused  me  has  been  the  thought  of 
losing  you.  Now,  try  to  reconcile 
yourself  to  this  existence.  It  may  be 
commonplace,  perhaps  monotonous, 
but  it  brings  peace." 

She  turned  quickly  and  left  the 
room. 

Dawn  found  Dr.  Barclay  still  pon- 
dering the  sentences  that  Melusina 
had  uttered  in  her  excitement. 

It  seemed  very  clear  to  him  that 
the  sight  of  her  lover  had  revealed  to 
her  the  fact  that  she  still  cared  for 
him,  in  spite  of  her  struggle  to  for- 
get him. 

XIII 

Dr.  Barclay  had  made  a  custom  of 
going  to  the  hospital  after  supper  for 
a  final  inspection  of  his  patients.  It 
so  happened  that  one  evening,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  home, 
he  remembered  some  memoranda 
that  he  needed,  so  he  closed  the  door 
and  returned  to  his  study.  Going  to 
a  desk,  he  sat  down  to  collect  his 
papers.  He  had  not  turned  up  the 
light,  and  a  screen  partly  concealed 
the  desk.  In  the  silence  Melusina 
entered  the  room  and  sat  down  in  his 
chair  at  the  large  centre  table. 

He  rapidly  understood  that  she  had 
heard  him  open  and  shut  the  door, 
and  supposed  herself  to  be  alone. 
Her  actions  attracted  him.  She  took 
up  the  many  little  accessories  of  the 
work-table,  gently  rearranged  them, 
and  now  and  then  held  them  to  her 


lips  or  pressed  them  to  her  cheeks. 
Presently  she  put  her  arms  on  his 
table,  laid  her  head  upon  them  and 
gave  way  to  tears. 

He  controlled  the  impulse  to  speak 
to  her,  and  remained  an  amazed  spec- 
tator of  her  emotion.  After  some 
time  she  rose  and  went  into  the  front 
parlor,  where  she  stood  by  the  win- 
dow, apparently  watching  for  his 
return. 

Her  figure  in  the  moonlight  was 
perfectly  visible,  as  he  lightly  crossed 
the  hall  and  left  the  house  by  the  rear 
entrance.  He  pursued  his  walk  to  the 
hospital  mechanically.  His  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  his  heart 
was  throbbing  wildly. 

When  he  reached  his  destination  he 
looked  up  at  the  dimly  lighted  win- 
dows, thought  of  the  quiet  sufferers, 
and  felt  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  face  them.  He  passed  the  gate, 
.  walked  rapidly  for  some  distance,  and 
found  himself  in  the  open  country. 

Melusina's  face  and  figure  haunted 
him.  What  could  her  emotions  mean? 
The  trip  to  the  East  was  under  discus- 
sion, but  not  as  yet  decided  upon. 
Perhaps  she  feared  to  take  it.  But 
that  would  not  explain  her  grief,  her 
pretty  hands  caressing  senseless  books 
and  pens,  her  presence  in  his  room. 
Then  he  recalled  her  sensitive  lips 
touching  his  well-worn  cases  and 
pencils.  He  thrilled  when  he  thought 
of  a  possible  explanation  of  what  he 
had  witnessed.  If  that  were  so! 
Impossible!  He  laughed  bitterly  at 
his  mad  hope.  But  it  seized  and  held 
him  and  filled  him  with  the  desire  to 
comprehend  Melusina's  thoughts. 

He  knew  that  she  respected  him, 
but  that  would  not  move  her  to 
caress  the  utensils  of  his  work.  He 
recalled  her  reserve,  her  timidity,  her 
grave,  shy  dignity  of  manner  with 
him.  When  she  played  with  Dick 
she  always  changed  to  a  laughing, 
light-hearted  girl,  the  Melusina  of  the 
past. 

As  he  pondered  the  situation  he 
grew  curious,  excited,  determined  to 
learn  more  of  her  unspoken  wishes 
and  fears. 

He  returned  slowly,  calming  him- 
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self  as  he  reached  the  hospital,  where 
he  forced  himself  to  perform  his 
duties  with  more  than  his  usual  thor- 
oughness. 

As  he  approached  his  home  he  saw 
Melusina  at  the  parlor  window,  but 
when  he  entered  she  had  disappeared. 
Further  search  in  her  sitting-room 
and  his  study  proved  that  she  had 
gone  up  stairs.  Her  avoidance  roused 
him  ;  such  a  thing  was  new  and  unac- 
countable. 

He  knocked  at  her  door,  and  she 
answered  by  opening  it.  The  room 
was  dark  ;  the  hall  light  shone  on  her 
beautiful,  sensitive  features,  and  in 
her  white  house  dress  she  seemed  to 
him  more  statuesque  and  remote  than 
ever. 

"I  saw  you  at  the  window,  and  I 
want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you.  " 

"Shall  we  go  down  stairs?" 

Her  voice  was  just  audible,  and  he 
had  noticed  a  soft  flush  called  up  by 
his  first  words. 

"Oh,  yes;  the  lights  are  burning, 
and  then  it  is  pleasant  to  see  your 
face  when  we  are  together." 

He  turned  into  her  sitting-room 
and  she  followed,  sat  down  near  a 
work-table  and  commenced  arranging 
her  silks. 

"Some  remarkable  new  patient,  I 
suppose?"  she  said,  with  studied  ease. 
44  You  look  quite  worked  up  about  the 
case." 

44  So  I  am,  but  I  am  the  patient,  and 
I  have  sought  you  to  help  me." 

She  started  and  gazed  earnestly  at 
him. 

44  You  are  not  ill,  Richard?" 

44  Not  in  body.     I  am  perplexed.  " 

44  Dear  me!     A  scientist  like  you?" 

44  There  are  a  few  problems  that 
science  cannot  solve." 

44  What  can?" 

44  A  woman's  heart." 

She  flushed  and  bent  over  her  busy 
fingers,  her  eyes  avoiding  his. 

44  Be  careful.  You  may  ascribe  to 
it  powers  that  it  does  not  possess." 
Her  voice  was  steady. 

44  You  know  what  I  mean;  intui- 
tion, love,  sympathy — these  will  solve 
what  is  baffling  me.  " 

44  Then   why    come    to    me?    You 


possess  all  these  qualities  to  a  greater 
degree  than  I  do.  You  have  exercised 
them  all  your  life,  and  I,  Richard, 
have  for  years  tried  to  suppress  them. 
No  one  needs  them." 

44  Are  you  quite  sure  of  what  you 
are  saying?" 

44  You  know  what  I  mean.  Dick 
does  not  demand  the  exact  depths  of 
feeling  that  you  refer  to.  Why  don't 
you  try  to  develop  your  own  gifts? 
Mine  are  so  inferior.  " 

44  If  I  reach  a  truth,  and  you  know 
that  I  am  right,  will  you  admit  it?" 

44  Yes,  provided  you  assure  me  that 
my  admission  will  benefit  you." 

44 1  told  you  that  I  am  here  for 
help." 

44  Don't  you  know  that  I  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  serve  you?"  Her 
thoughtful  tones  roused  him. 

44  I'm  not  thinking  of  balancing 
kindnesses.  Another  idea  has  taken 
possession  of  me."  He  stood  up, 
speaking  resolutely.  4  4  Melusina,  how 
can  flesh  and  blood  impress  marble? 
Tell  me,  do  you  want  to  go  away 
from  me  for  several  months?"  He 
stood  close  to  her.  She  glanced  at 
him,  flushed,  and  hesitated. 

44 1  think  you  do  not." 

44  Is  this  the  admission?" 

44  Part  of  it." 

"  You  are  right." 

Her  efforts  to  remain  calm  were  per- 
fectly apparent  to  him.  He  put  his 
hand  on  hers  gently,  but  she  started 
and  drew  back.  His  fingers  closed 
more  firmly,  and  their  eyes  met.  His 
were  searching. 

44  You  see  my  intuition  was  cor- 
rect. Melusina,  the  emotions  that 
you  think  were  suppressed  I  believe 
have  turned  into  another  channel. 
For  God's  sake,  if  you  love  me,  pu£ 
your  arms  around  me  and  kiss  me.  " 

She  rose  and  put  her  arms  around 
his  neck;  her  lips  touched  his.  He 
held  her  passionately,  pressing  kisses 
on  her  eyes  and  lips,  silent,  over- 
whelmed with  his  discovery  and  his 
happiness. 

She  spoke  gravely,  her  brilliant 
eyes  fixed  on  his  : 

'*  Will  this  knowledge  make  you 
happier?    Oh,  Richard,  I  feel  so  un- 
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worthy,  so  humiliated.  To  give  you 
all  I  have,  and  know  that  you,  out  of 
pity,  accept  the  gift." 

44  Pity!  Melusina!  What  is  love, 
if  I  have  not  shown  it  for  you?  But 
I  could  not  force  my  love  where  there 
was  no  place  for  it.  Now — now — I 
am  satisfied." 

44  And  you  have  loved  me  all  these 
years?" 

44  Ever  since  the  moment  that  I 
held  your  hands  in  the  water  and 
saved  you  from  death." 

XIV 

The  professional  standing  of  Dr. 
Barclay  rapidly  increased  with  the 
prosperous  growth  of  the  city.  His 
wife's  social  graces  and  the  beauty  of 
her  children  were  among  the  usual 
topics  of  conversation  when  his  name 
was  mentioned.  As  the  years  passed, 
all  of  Melusina's  relatives  spent  long, 
happy  periods  in  her  home,  her 
younger  sisters  becoming  so  fond  of 
the  town  that  two  of  them  married 
there  and  settled  near  her.  Her 
mother  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and 
even  old  Anthony  Barclay  and  Rich- 
ard's mother  made  pilgrimages  to 
see  their  little  grandchildren. 

Life  was  charming  for  all  these  good 
people,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  fam- 
ily Dick  was  the  especial  favorite. 
His  disposition,  as  much  as  his  beauty, 
won  the  admiration  of  all  who  came 
under  his  influence.  He  was  sincere 
and  warm-hearted,  generous  to  a 
fault,  and  possessed  of  remarkable 
mental  gifts.  A  born  student,  he 
made  such  a  record  at  school  that 
Richard  concluded  to  let  him  prepare 
for  Yale,  and  the  day  arrived  when  he 
and  Melusina  started  for  the  East  to 
establish  Dick  at  his  chosen  college. 

The  three  had  a  memorable  trip, 
visiting  friends  on  the  way  and  en- 
joying all  the  places  of  interest  on  the 
route.  Dick  had  never  been  sepa- 
rated from  his  parents,  and  parting 
came  with  pain  to  all.  The  lad  had 
been  Richard's  constant  companion, 
and  was  manly  and  well  informed  for 
his  years.     Mrs.  Gaston  agreed  to  re- 


side in  his  vicinity  and  have  a  special 
watch  over  his  health.  Everybody 
was  interested  in  Dick's  welfare,  and 
his  college  career  was  the  great  pivot 
on  which  the  doings  of  his  relatives 
turned.  All  celebrations  were  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  during  Dick's 
vacations,  and  his  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures, his  work  and  his  progress,  his 
prizes  and  his  standing,  provided  ev- 
erybody with  agreeable  topics  of  dis- 
cussion. 

A  lad  at  college  is  a  steady  source 
of  interest,  and  Richard  was  much 
amused  at  the  effect  of  Dick's  high 
standing  upon  Anthony  Barclay.  The 
old  man  seemed  to  renew  his  hold 
upon  life,  and  bestirred  himself  to 
take  advantage  of  a  rise  in  Bayham 
real  estate.  To  everybody's  surprise, 
he  developed  a  talent  for  speculating, 
and  shrewdly  managed  to  cut  up  his 
acres  into  building  lots  and  obtain 
good  prices  for  them.  His  great- 
grandchildren were  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  his  long  life  of  frugality. 

Dick  became  a  favorite  in  Bayham, 
where  he  divided  his  short  visits  be- 
tween the  Mowbrays  and  the  Bar- 
clays. 

One  day,  shortly  before  the  Thanks- 
giving holidays,  Melusina  was  reading 
to  Richard  a  letter  from  Dick.  The 
boy  had  received  so  many  invitations 
for  the  few  days  of  vacation  that  he 
had  referred  the  matter  to  his  parents. 
He  would  join  them  if  they  preferred, 
and  next  to  going  home  he  would  en- 
joy most  a  visit  to  his  chum,  whose  fam- 
ily resided  in  New  York.  The  lads 
wanted  to  see  the  football  game  in 
the  afternoon  and  accept  a  dinner  in- 
vitation for  the  evening.  Melusina 
paused  to  decipher  the  chum's  address. 
Richard  grew  meditative. 

The  scene  was  a  charming  one. 
Melusina  had  her  youngest  boy,  Bache, 
a  child  of  three,  on  her  knees;  her 
oldest  daughter,  Mel,  was  standing 
with  her  arm  around  her  father's 
neck,  and  Kate  was  sitting  at  a  table, 
listening  attentively  to  Dick's  plans. 
Kate  was  ten,  fair  and  slender,  and 
devoted  to  Dick.  Mel  had  no  hero  but 
her  father. 

44  What  do  you  think,  dear?"  Rich- 
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ard  said.  il  Dick  evidently  wants  to 
see  the  game.  I'd  like  to  be  there 
myself." 

44  I  can't  imagine  a  holiday  without 
Dick,"  Melusina  said,  looking  at  the 
children.  She  smiled  instantly. 
"  How  would  it  do  to  let  Dick  accept 
the  invitation  and  for  you  to  join 
him  while  the  game  is  going  on?" 

"And  leave  you  here  with  the 
babies?  Mel  wouldn't  like  me  to  be 
away  on  Thanksgiving,  I  know." 

"  But  Yale  and  Princeton  won't 
postpone  a  match  to  suit  our  notions. 
We  could  celebrate  the  day  when  you 
return.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  boy 
this  chum  is!     Have  you  seen  him?" 

44  Yes,  several  times.  He  and  Dick 
are  inseparable.  He  is  a  little  younger 
than  our  boy,  very  nice  looking  and, 
I  should  judge,  quite  studious.  He 
was  generally  in  Dick's  room;  they 
work  together.  The  only  objection  I 
know  of  to  their  intimacy  is  the  dis- 
parity in  their  means.  Whitney  is 
the  only  child  of  a  millionaire,  and  his 
people  live  luxuriously,  on  Madison 
avenue,  I  think.  However,  Dick  is  a 
sensible,  independent  fellow,  and  I 
told  him  to  let  me  know  the  moment 
he  felt  that  his  allowance  was  inade- 
quate to  his  needs.  He'll  have  to 
brush  up  against  wealth  one  of  these 
days,  and  he  might  just  as  well  com- 
mence young." 

44  Papa,"  said  Mel,  "  I  wish,  you 
would  go  and  see  the  match.  You 
know  you  said  yesterday  that  you 
ought  to  have  a  few  days  of  rest." 

44  Did  I?  Oh,  well,  I  felt  tired,  per- 
haps. " 

Melusina  met  his  eyes.  Her  own 
were  filled  with  a  vague,  rising  ex- 
pression of  anxiety. 

Richard  laughed. 

"Now  you  have  startled  mamma. 
I  can  foresee  the  result.  I  might  as 
well  telegraph  to  Dick  and  pack  my 
valise.  I'd  like  to  put  you  all  inside 
of  it." 

44  Ah,  but  you're  not  a  wizard,"  said 
Mel.     44 1  wish  you  were!" 

44  Papa  can  take  you,  Mel.  You 
would  enjoy  the  rush  and  excitement, 
and  you  can  buy  your  Winter  wrap 
and  hat  in  New  York.  " 


44  And  find  something  for  mamma, 
eh!"  said  Richard.  "I  think  we've 
solved  the  problem.  " 

When  Dr.  Barclay  and  his  daughter 
returned  from  New  York  they  had  a 
great  deal  to  tell  about  the  pleasures 
of  their  trip,  but  they  had  only  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Dick,  who  had  been  com- 
pletely monopolized  by  his  host. 

However,  Dr.  Barclay  felt  thor- 
oughly rested,  and  Dick  would  come 
home  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  No 
one  was  surprised  when  he  wrote  for 
permission  to  bring  his  friend,  Ned 
Whitney,  with  him;  and  on  a  lovely 
December  afternoon  the  young  men 
arrived  at  the  pretty  house,  and  Dick 
presented  his  chum  to  his  mother. 

Whitney  was  tall  and  slender,  and 
combined  gray  eyes  with  black  hair 
and  a  very  dark  skin.  His  manner  was 
unaffected  and  direct,  and  his  interest 
in  Dick's  home  and  family  seemed 
very  sincere,  almost  absorbing. 

Dick  and  he  explored  the  city  and 
surrounding  country,  and  Whitney  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  with  every- 
thing. They  had  their  wheels  and 
cameras,  and  the  time  slipped  by  like 
magic. 

Dick  informed  his  mother  confiden- 
tially that  Ned's  home  was  a  <4fake.M 

44  And  what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
asked  Melusina.  "Your  father  told 
me  that  he  was  very  well  off." 

The  two  were  in  Melusina's  room  ; 
Whitney  was  on  the  lawn,  with  the 
children  grouped  before  his  camera, 
and  Richard  was  assisting  him. 

44  Well  off!  Why,  they  live  in  a 
palace.  You  know  what  I  mean — 
they  have  everything  that  money  can 
buy."  Dick  put  his  arms  around  his 
mother's  neck.  4  4  There  is  something 
that  you  can't  buy,"  he  whispered. 
44  Ned's  mother  spends  her  time  in 
Europe,  picking  up  bric-à-brac,  and 
his  father  lives  at  clubs.  Ned  thinks 
this  is  a  wonderful  place.  He  says 
you  are  the  most  beautiful  woman  he 
ever  saw.  So  you  are.  I  stared  at 
the  people  who  were  at  the  Horse 
Show  in  New  York,  and  there  wasn't 
anyone  there  that  looked  as  you  do." 

"  You  are  a  good  boy,  Dick,  to  be 
so  loyal  to  me.     Your  father's  good- 
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ness  is  the  secret  of  my  happiness. 
One  of  these  days,  when  you  have  a 
wife  to  think  about,  try  to  remember 
how  your  father  makes  those  about 
him  enjoy  life." 

"I  know  it.  Now  that  I  see  how 
strangers  live,  I  appreciate  my  own 
home.  You  don't  know  how  much  I 
think  about  you  all.  I  work  all  the 
harder  to  avoid  feeling  homesick. " 

Melusina  put  her  arms  about  him, 
gazing  into  his  eyes,  that  were  so  like 
her  own.  "  You  know,  dear,  just  how 
we  feel  about  you.  We  want  you  to 
have  every  advantage,  so  that  you  can 
choose  a  profession  fully  equipped  to 
meet  all  its  demands.  " 

44  Yes,  I  know,  and  indeed,  mother, 
I  love  my  books.    But  I  miss  you." 

"  For  my  sake,  Dick,  you  will  take 
your  father's  advice  in  everything. 
That  will  be  the  way  to  please  me 
most." 

44  You  don't  know  how  ambitious  I 
am!" 

44 1  know,  dear  boy;  but,  most  of 
all,  I  want  you  to  be  good,  like  your 
father." 

14 1  try  to  be,  mother." 

She  kissed  his  frank,  boyish  face, 
and  he  felt  her  tears  on  his  cheeks. 

44  Dear,  I  want  you  to  promise  me 
something.  " 

44 Yes,  mother." 

44  It  is  this.  I  know  how  easy  it  is 
for  young  people  to  be  tempted  into 
doing  foolish,  perhaps  wrong,  things. 
I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you 
will  tell  us  should  any  evil  befall  you. 
We  are  the  proper  ones  to  sympathize 
with  you  and  help  you.  Dick,  you 
have  always  been  perfectly  candid 
and  confidential  with  us,  and  that 
was  one  reason  why  we  felt  we  could 
trust  you  so  far  away  from  us.  " 

44 1  do  try  to  deserve  your  faith  in 
me,  mother.  I  promise.  Now,  you 
must  come  out  and  sit  for  me.  I 
want  a  family  group  to  take  back 
with  me.  Put  on  something  warm 
and  a  very  small  bonnet.  " 

44  A  scarf  will  do.  I  can  take  it  off 
when  you  are  ready." 

A  moment  later  they  crossed  the 
lawn  together,  both  laughing  at  some 
joke    of    Dick's,    and    Dr.    Barclay 


watched  his  wife's  beautiful  figure  as 
she  approached,  her  tall  son  keeping 
step  with  her  gaily. 


XV 

During  Dick's  junior  year  his 
parents  noticed,  by  many  trifling  inci- 
dents, that  his  intimacy  with  Whitney 
had  gradually  changed  to  a  mere  ac- 
quaintanceship. On  one  of  his  home 
visits  Dick  referred  to  it  voluntarily, 
and  made  excuses  for  Whitney. 

44  It  became  a  question  of  money 
between  us,  "  he  said,  frankly.  4  4  Whit- 
ney naturally  fell  in  with  the  swagger 
crowd,  as  he  had  ample  means  and 
unlimited  credit.  I  couldn't  afford 
their  methods  and  had  to  decline  their 
invitations.  Whitney  didn't  like  my 
independence.  He  wanted  to  lend 
me  money,  and  I  refused  to  accept  it. 
I  don't  feel  like  being  under  financial 
obligations  even  to  a  friend.  " 

44  You  were  very  sensible.  Eventu- 
ally, you  might  lose  your  friend,"  Dr. 
Barclay  said. 

44  Besides,  I  found  that  the  out- 
side attractions  interfered  with  my 
study,  and  I  made  the  stand  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  I  like  Whitney, 
but  I'm  too  ambitious  to  fritter  away 
time  as  he  does.  He  is  not  called 
upon  to  over-exert  himself;  he  goes 
to  college  because  it  is  the  correct 
thing  to  be  a  college  man.  He  doesn't 
intend  to  take  up  a  profession,  but 
expects  to  go  into  his  father's  office 
and  learn  the  entire  business.  I  want 
to  take  the  course  at  the  Law  School, 
if  you  are  willing.  Grandpa  Mowbray 
is  in  favor  of  it,  and  so  is  Grandfather 
Barclay." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you 
have  considered  the  subject  and  de- 
cided what  profession  you  want  to 
adopt,"  Dr.  Barclay  replied. 

44  That  will  keep  you  away  from  us 
still  longer,  "  said  his  mother. 

"Yes,  but  then  I  can  come  home 
prepared  to  go  into  some  office  here, 
or  perhaps  make  a  little  start  all  by 
myself.  Between  father  and  Uncle 
Rupert  I  should  be  able  to  get  a  few 
briefs." 
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44  You  ambitious  boy!"  said  Mel- 
usina.     Dr.  Barclay  laughed  heartily. 

44  You  youngsters  certainly  look  far 
enough  ahead." 

44  Law  is  so  beautiful  in  its  theories, " 
said  Dick.  44I  listen  to  all  the  lec- 
tures I  can  make  time  to  attend.  We 
have  several  powerful  speakers  in  the 
faculty,  and  a  great  many  of  my  class- 
mates will  study  law;  so,  of  course, 
we  let  our  thoughts  take  that  direc- 
tion. There  are  so  many  branches, 
too,  in  the  practice  of  law,  each  call- 
ing for  its  own  peculiar  mental  gifts. 
You  can  be  a  specialist  in  law  and 
win  reputation  and  fortune  by  be- 
coming an  authority  on  certain  sub- 
jects. Grandpa  Mowbray  says  that  I 
can  make  rapid  progress,  not  having 
to  worry  as  to  bread  and  butter. M 

44  Then  you  won't  be  obliged  to  bal- 
ance your  conscience  with  your  purse. 
Well,  my  boy,  go  ahead.  I  should 
enjoy  having  an  honest  lawyer  in  the 
family,  "  said  his  father. 

44 1  wish  this  break  had  not  come 
between  you  and  young  Whitney," 
said  Melusina. 

44 There  was  no  help  for  it." 

44  Has  anyone  taken  his  place  with 
you?" 

44  No.  I've  left  it  open.  We  are 
really  as  loyal  as  ever,  but  we  see 
very  little  of  each  other.  If  I  needed 
anything  I  should  certainly  go  to 
Whitney,  and  if  he  were  in  any 
trouble  I  am  sure  he  would  confide 
in  me.  Our  habits  differ,  and  so  we 
are  no  longer  companions.  " 

44 1  took  such  a  fancy  to  him;  he 
seemed  so  sincere  and  boyish.  " 

44  That  accounts  for  our  separation. 
He  is  friendly  with  everybody,  and 
lavishes  his  money  on  a  crowd  of 
toadies  that  surround  him  like  a  little 
court.  He  enjoys  their  devotion  and 
likes  to  be  popular.  He  really  liked 
you.  He  keeps  that  picture  of  you 
on  his  shelf.  You  know  you  stood 
alone  for  him  that  day  we  were  all  on 
the  lawn  taking  photographs.  " 

44  Oh,  yes.  He  posed  me  near  the 
cedar,  I  remember.  " 

44  He  got  a  beautiful  picture  of  you. 
I  wanted  it,  but  he  wouldn't  part 
with  it." 


Soon  after  Dick's  return  to  college 
a  number  of  the  students  were  taken 
ill,  and  the  disease  proved  to  be  ty- 
phoid fever.  Whitney  was  among 
the  victims.  Dick  at  once  devoted 
himself  to  him,  and  their  old  attach- 
ment revived  with  increased  strength. 
All  the  circumstances  were  very  sad. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  were  abroad, 
and  so  Dick  telegraphed  for  Dr.  Bar- 
clay, who  hastened  to  New  Haven, 
and  learned  with  dismay  that  the  case 
was  considered  hopeless.  The  young 
man  lacked  stamina,  the  physicians 
decided,  and  had  no  reserve  force  to 
fight  the  disease.  He  sank  very 
rapidly  from  the  first. 

Dr.  Barclay  was  a  man  who  never 
gave  up  hope  nor  ceased  his  efforts, 
and  he  and  Dick  aided  the  physicians 
and  nurses  to  their  utmost  ability. 
Whitney  wanted  Dick  near  him  when 
conscious,  and  the  pathetic  sight  of 
these  fellow-students  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  those  who  saw  them 
together. 

Toward  the  end  Dick  left  his  friend 
only  for  necessary  rest  and  food,  and 
to  him  Whitney  confided  his  last 
wishes  and  farewells. 

When  the  sad  event  was  over  Dick 
went  home  for  change  and  recreation, 
and  was  away  from  college  for  some 
time.  Into  his  mother's  sympathetic 
ears  he  poured  his  grief,  not  only  for 
Whitney's  death  but  for  the  break 
that  had  ended  their  pleasant  com- 
panionship. 

Within  the  year  the  news  of  Mrs. 
Whitney's  demise  was  chronicled. 
She  had  been  prostrated  by  her  son's 
death  and  had  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  losing  him. 

Dick  graduated  with  high  honors, 
and  in  the  following  year  entered  the 
Law  School.  He  enjoyed  his  new  pur- 
suits and  continued  to  deserve  the 
admiration  of  his  many  relatives. 
His  Uncle  Bache  was  his  constant 
visitor,  and  at  long  intervals  An- 
thony Barclay  would  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  New  Haven  and  wander  about 
the  old  town,  gazing  with  much  in- 
terest at  the  buildings  with  which  he 
loved  to  associate  his  great-grandson. 

About  this  time  Dr.    Barclay   was 
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rejoicing  in  a  fine  addition  to  his  hos- 
pital, and  with  his  long  years  of  zeal- 
ous effort  had  come  the  fame  and 
fortune  that  follow  honest  labor.  His 
beautiful  home  had  been  enlarged  as 
well,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his 
growing  family. 

One  evening  in  early  Spring  he 
was  hastily  summoned  to  attend  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  taken  ill  on 
a  train  and  removed  to  one  of  the 
hotels. 

The  invalid  was  a  person  of  impor- 
tance. Dr.  Barclay  was  ushered  at 
once  to  his  room.  The  man  was 
middle-aged,  with  traces  of  former 
beauty  in  his  finely  cut  features  and 
dark  eyes,  but  he  was  emaciated  and 
feeble  to  an  alarming  degree.  He 
took  an  immediate  fancy  to  Dr.  Bar- 
clay, whose  physical  strength  was 
magnetic  in  itself,  and  put  himself 
entirely  in  the  physician's  care.  He 
was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible 
for  the  night,  and  on  the  next  day 
was  taken  to  a  private  room  in  the 
new  hospital  ward. 

Late  that  evening  Melusina  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  new  patient 
was  the  father  of  young  Whitney. 
She  was  reading  in  the  library  when 
Richard  returned  from  his  last  visit 
for  the  night.  He  sat  down  before 
the  open  fire  and  became  absorbed  in 
meditation  over  the  case.  The  chil- 
dren had  just  gone  to  bed,  and  the 
stillness  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. 

Melusina  put  aside  the  book  and 
sat  silent,  watching  the  logs  as  they 
blazed  and  crackled.  Her  slender 
figure  was  thrown  into  full  relief  by 
the  dark  leathern  chair;  her  head, 
with  its  masses  of  golden  hair,  rested 
easily  against  the  tall  back. 

"Well,  you  witch,  what  are  you 
thinking  about?"  Richard  spoke 
abruptly,  with  affected  gaiety. 

"  About  you.  Is  it  such  a  very  bad 
case?" 

He  rose  and  faced  her.  "  Hope- 
less. He  may  rally  for  a  while,  but 
his  days  are  numbered.  " 

11  Does  he  know  he  will  die?" 

"No.  That  would  be  to  hasten 
matters.     I  tell  you,  it  is  hard  to  see 


a  whole  family  wiped  out  of  existence 
within  such  a  short  time.  He  isn't 
able  to  talk  or  see  anybody,  so  I 
think  I  will  not  mention  him  as  yet 
to  Dick.  It  will  only  worry  the  young 
fellow  and  do  no  good.  " 

"  What  a  strange  coincidence!" 

"Yes;  mere  chance.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  Santa  Barbara,  by  his 
physician's  advice.  He  was  quite  de- 
lighted when  he  realized  into  whose 
hands  he  had  fallen  so  suddenly." 

"There  is  nothing  so  remarkable 
as  reality." 

Richard  smiled  at  her  and  she  sud- 
denly rose  and  clasped  her  arms 
about  his  neck.  He  held  her  and 
bent  silently  to  kiss  her. 

"  You  mustn't  think  about  these  sad 
problems,  dear.  If  we  knew  all  the 
circumstances  the  results  might  not 
seem  so  perplexing.  Whitney  has 
lived  hard,  although  I  judge  he  is  not 
much  older  than  I  am.  This  making 
of  money  wears  upon  a  man.  I 
should  prefer  being  a  physician  to 
being  a  capitalist.  " 

"Who  will  inherit  his  millions?" 

"  Heaven  knows!" 

"  He  may  have  scores  of  needy 
relatives  to  whom  the  money  might 
prove  a  blessing.  " 

"Oh,  there  is  generally  somebody 
lying  in  wait  for  these  hoarded  for- 
tunes. They  become  distributed  in 
time,  like  the  water  in  a  reservoir. 
He  can  endow  a  college  or  help 
the  innumerable  institutions  called 
charities.  No  doubt  his  will  is 
made.  " 

"  Sometimes  these  very  rich  people 
put  the  matter  off  until  too  late." 

"  Just  as  well.  The  law  settles  the 
question  very  wisely.  I'll  let  him 
talk  to  me  as  soon  as  he  can  do  so 
with  safety,  and,  of  course,  if  his 
affairs  are  not  in  order  I  may  suggest 
the  propriety  of  arranging  them,  but 
I  won't  risk  his  little  chance  for  life 
merely  to  have  a  will  drawn  up.  No 
one  welcomes  death.  Millionaires 
love  to  contemplate  their  securities 
and  investments.  " 

"  Richard,"  said  Melusina,  smiling 
sadly,  "a  millionaire  can  be  very 
poor,  can't  he?" 
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Owing  to  Dr.  Barclay's  skill  and 
the  unremitting  attention  of  his  nurses, 
Mr.  Whitney  rallied  to  a  surprising 
degree,  and  some  faint  hope  of  his 
ultimate  recovery  visited  his  phy- 
sician's anxious  reveries.  The  doctor 
spent  many  an  hour  listening  to  his 
patient's  rambling  talks  of  his  early 
life.  These  recitals  seemed  to  give  Mr. 
Whitney  great  relief,  and  so  his  lis- 
tener would  make  occasional  remarks 
to  prove  that  he  was  interested,  but 
endeavored  always  to  lead  the  sick 
man's  thoughts  to  pleasant  topics  when 
disagreeable  ones  were  probable. 

Richard  often  confided  to  Melusina 
the  accounts  he  thus  gathered,  and 
she  soon  grew  accustomed  to  his  pro- 
tracted visits  to  his  exacting  patient. 

44  He  is  becoming  a  positive  charge," 
she  said  one  evening.  "  Why  doesn't 
he  tell  all  these  reminiscences  to  his 
nurses?" 

"Because  I  have  given  them  strict 
orders  not  to  let  him  talk.  He  gets 
so  close  to  being  over-excited  when  I 
am  with  him  that  I  cannot  trust  him 
if  he  once  commences  to  confide  in 
them.  His  little  fund  of  strength 
would  be  used  up  in  a  short  time,  and 
exhaustion  for  him  means  death.  " 

"Why  is  he  so  talkative?  I  didn't 
know  that  sick  people  cared  to  tell  all 
their  affairs  to  others.  " 

44  Some  find  in  this  their  only  relax- 
ation. I  think  that  Whitney  is  a  man 
who  has  kept  his  troubles  to  himself. 
In  his  weak  condition  he  is  tempted 
to  unbosom  himself  to  any  sympa- 
thetic listener.  I  don't  care  to  hear 
him.  He  was  recalling  his  matrimo- 
nial experiences  this  evening.  I  was 
astonished.  It  seems  he  married  a 
woman  who  strongly  objected  to  bear- 
ing children.  In  time  she  ruined  her 
health.  Such  women  seem  to  me  so 
abnormal  that  it  pains  me  to  hear 
about  them.  His  domestic  happiness 
was  wholly  impossible;  he  and  his 
wife  drifted  about,  sometimes  under 
one  roof,  often  with  the  ocean  sepa- 
rating them." 

*  4She  did  not  care  for  him,  I  suppose.  " 

44 1  don't  think  such  women  are  ca- 


pable of  deep  affection.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  type  is  a  common  one, 
and  sadly  on  the  increase.  Wrecked 
homes  are  the  result.  " 

44  Mr.  Whitney  is  to  be  pitied." 

44  He  seems  to  regret  his  choice  in 
marriage.  Thank  God,  Melusina, 
you  and  I  have  no  regrets!" 

44  Because  of  your  love  for  me,  and 
mine  for  you.  " 

44  Yes.  You  see,  dear,  when  I  am 
sitting  with  poor  Whitney  I  cannot  help 
contrasting  our  conditions.  You  and 
I  have  had  such  peace  together  that 
the  outside  world  never  seemed  to  me 
a  hard  one  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
With  Whitney,  life  has  been  a  succes- 
sion of  private  and  public  struggles. 
I  am  debating  sending  for  Dick.  If  I 
felt  sure  that  Whitney  would  recover, 
it  would  not  be  worth  while.  I  fear 
his  death  may  happen  any  minute, 
and  the  excitement  of  seeing  Dick 
might  produce  the  result  I  dread." 

44  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  com- 
fort to  him  to  see  Dick?" 

44  Yes;  he  often  speaks  of  him  and 
his  fidelity  to  Ned.  " 

44  Perhaps,  then,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  Dick  come.  Would  the  poor 
man  care  to  see  me?" 

44  No,  he  looks  too  wretched.  He 
shrinks  from  the  idea  of  meeting  you 
under  such  circumstances.  I  proposed 
a  little  visit  from  you." 

44  Yet  he  hopes  to  recover." 

44  Yes.  In  spite  of  everything,  he 
clings  to  life." 

44  Well,  if  he  regains  his  health  he 
can  commence  all  over  again." 

44  True." 

44  What  a  fund  of  experience  he  will 
have  to  protect  him  from  future  mis- 
takes. "    Richard  looked  amused. 

44  If  he  can  find  an  honest  woman 
to  assist  him  in  the  work  he  may  yet 
enjoy  life.  Thus  far  he  has  sounded 
its  worst  depths.  Somehow,  I  don't 
feel  like  bringing  Dick  face  to  face 
with  so  much  misery.  It  can't  do  him 
any  good,  and  it  is  risking  a  state  of 
mental  excitement  that  may  reduce 
Whitney's  chances  for  life.  We'll  let 
the  boy  enjoy  his  studies  and  freedom 
from  care." 

The  next  day,  to  everybody's  de- 
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light  and  astonishment,  Dick  ap- 
peared, to  spend  a  short  vacation.  He 
was  prepared  for  Mr.  Whitney's  pres- 
ence in  the  hospital,  having  seen  per- 
sonal notices  and  details  of  his  illness 
in  the  Eastern  papers. 

His  short  visits  to  the  patient  proved 
very  beneficial.  Dick  was  in  perfect 
health,  and  his  individuality  was  in- 
spiriting. He  and  his  sisters  and 
cousins  spent  many  merry  hours  to- 
gether with  their  wheels,  and  the  few 
holidays  passed  all  too  rapidly  for  the 
young  people. 

On  Dick's  last  evening  his  Aunt 
Dolores  gave  a  reception  in  his  honor. 
Dr.  Barclay,  having  seen  his  wife  and 
children  mingling  with  the  pleasant 
groups,  concluded  to  spend  a  few 
hours  with  Whitney.  The  Mowbrays 
owned  a  spacious  house  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  The  surroundings 
were  very  attractive,  and  several 
times  Dr.  Barclay  looked  back  at  the 
scene  of  the  festivities  and  recalled 
the  lighted  rooms,  the  merrymakers, 
and  particularly  his  wife's  appearance. 
He  had  left  her  standing  near  Dick, 
helping  to  receive  the  guests,  and  her 
wonderful  beauty,  her  brilliancy  of 
coloring  and  the  charm  of  her  manner 
were,  as  usual,  impressing  all  who 
met  her.  These  agreeable  reflections 
vanished.  The  doctor  entered  Mr. 
Whitney's  quiet  room,  with  its  dim 
light  and  silent  watcher,  and  sat 
down,  as  usual,  near  his  patient.  The 
invalid  was  awake,  and  turned  his 
head  to  look  at  his  physician. 

Whitney  smiled  feebly. 

44  Evening  dress,  I  see.  Are  you 
going  to  a  dinner?" 

"  No,  I  have  just  left  a  reception. 
Dick  is  a  popular  boy.  He  couldn't 
escape  a  dance  this  evening.  To- 
morrow he  returns  to  New  Haven. 
He  was  in  to  say  good-bye  not  long 
ago,  but  you  were  asleep.  " 

"  He  has  a  fine  future  before  him. 
He  has  a  good  disposition.  " 

44  Very.  He  is  amiable,  and  his 
perceptions  are  fine.  He  takes  after 
his  mother.  " 

44  You  made  a  fortunate  choice  in 
marriage."  Mr.  Whitney  spoke  very 
slowly,  as  if  weighing  his  words. 


Dr.  Barclay  answered  thoughtfully: 
44  Well,  I  married  a  womanly  woman. 
She  understands  the  many  interesting 
questions  of  the  day,  and  yet  is  per- 
fectly happy  in  performing  her  special 
duties  to  me  and  her  children.  Her 
mind  is  clear,  her  ethical  sense  is  per- 
fect. She  believes  in  the  suffrage  for 
women;  she  thinks  women  should 
dress  for  safety  when  they  ride  bi- 
cycles." 

Mr.  Whitney  looked  amused. 

44  You  have  a  number  of  little 
ones?" 

44  They  are  fast  growers.  My  oldest 
girl  is  nearly  as  tall  as  her  mother. 
We  realize  the  passing  years  when  we 
look  at  the  children.  Yet  they  keep 
us  young.  We  are  just  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  baby's  tastes  as  he  him- 
self is.     We  shrink  to  his  size.  " 

Mr.  Whitney  smiled,  sighed  and 
grew  thoughtful. 

44  There  is  a  matter  that  I  want  to 
consult  you  about.  It  is  a  long  story. 
I  try  to  forget  it,  but  it  worries  me. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  if  it  were  off 
my  mind  I  should  feel  much  better." 

Dr.  Barclay  signed  to  the  nurse, 
who  left  the  room,  and  he  spoke 
gently  : 

44  You  are  not  to  grow  excited, 
remember.  If  it  is  unimportant,  I 
should  prefer  you  to  postpone  it  until 
you  are  decidedly  stronger.  " 

44  It  is  about  my  will.  I  made  it 
just  before  I  left  New  York.  I  fear 
that,  should  I  die,  my  relatives  will 
manage  to  have  it  set  aside.  If  I 
could  explain  why  I  made  it,  to  you, 
for  instance,  your  testimony  would  go 
to  prove  that  I  was  of  sound  mind 
when  I  dictated  it.  If  I  recover  I 
intend  to  seek  the  legatee,  but  should 
I  die  I  want  you  to  undertake  the 
search,  and  see  that  my  will  reaches 
her.  You  will  find  it  in  a  sealed 
package  in  my  trunk.  It  is  a  long 
time  after  date  to  attempt  anything  in 
the  way  of  reparation.  Have  you 
ever  felt  remorse?  It  is  only  latterly 
that  my  conscience  has  troubled  me — 
only  since  I  lost  my  boy.  I  had  no 
plans  that  he  was  not  to  share  with 
me.  I  never  believed  in  the  old  leg- 
ends and  worn-out  traditions  that  some 
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people  accept  as  guides  to  conduct. 
What  are  you? — a  Christian?" 

"  I  profess  to  be  one/'  Dr.  Barclay 
said,  gently. 

44  Well,  I  am  a  freethinker.  " 

44  You  were  about  to  explain  some 
facts  in  connection  with  your  will.  I 
wish  you  would  try  to  compose  your- 
self, however.     To-morrow " 

44  But  to-night  I  feel  like  telling  you 
the  reason  why  I  made  it.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  I  saw  a  picture.  I  am 
sure  that  she  stood  for  it — "  Whit- 
ney grew  abstracted. 

4  *  Yes — I  am  paying  attention.  " 

44 1  think  she  is  an  actress.  She 
may  be  in  poor  circumstances.  She 
may  find  use  for  the  money." 

"  You  have  left  her  everything?" 

"  Yes — everything.  " 

Mr.  Whitney's  exhausted  voice 
and  the  difficulty  with  which  he  con- 
centrated his  thoughts  worried  Dr. 
Barclay,  and  he  quickly  gave  the  in- 
valid a  stimulant,  and  again  tried  to 
induce  him  to  seek  repose  and  sleep. 

His  efforts  were  futile.  The  patient 
struggled  against  his  weakness,  his 
eyes  brightened,  his  voice  cleared,  he 
insisted  on  talking.  "  I  wish  I  could 
get  away  from  memory!" 

"  Think  of  pleasant  scenes.  Recall 
youthful  days." 

44  Oh — this  happened  years  ago.  I 
was  engaged  to  the  woman  whom  I 
married  when  I  met  this  girl.  There 
was  only  one  way  to  possess  her — I 
had  to  profess  honorable  motives. 
She  accepted  me.  She  proved  an  easy 
victim.  She  knew  nothing  of  evil — 
nothing  of  the  world.  I  never  heard 
what  became  of  her.  I  think  she 
must  have  lost  all  trace  of  me,  because 
when  I  inherited  my  uncle's  wealth 
I  took  his  name.  Strange  what  things 
we  are  proud  of  in  youth  !  To  win  a 
woman's  heart  and  steal  her  honor!  I 
wonder  if — if  there  is  a  law  of  retri- 
bution?" 

Dr.  Barclay  glanced  at  the  sick  man, 
conquered  the  impulse  to  speak,  and 
let  his  head  drop  in  his  hands. 

A  curious  sound  startled  him.  He 
looked  and  saw  on  Whitney's  features 
the  change  that  comes  but  once.  As 
Dr.  Barclay  rang  for  assistance,  Dick 


softly  entered  and  at  once  compre- 
hended the  situation.  At  a  quick  sign 
from  the  doctor  he  put  his  arm  under 
the  dying  man's  head,  and,  thus  sup- 
ported, Whitney  breathed  his  last. 

4  4 1  thought  I  would  risk  finding  him 
awake,"  Dick  whispered,  gazing  down 
on  his  burden.     44 1  was  too  late." 

44  Did  you  leave  your  mother  at 
home?" 

44  Yes,  and  the  girls." 

44  Well,  my  boy,  there  was  no  hope 
from  the  first  for  this  poor  man.  We 
could  only  make  him  comfortable." 

The  nurses  coming  in,  Dr.  Barclay 
turned  to  Dick.  44I  want  to  find  a 
package  that  is  in  Mr.  Whitney's 
trunk.  Let  me  see;  I'll  have  a  wit- 
ness. Run  down  stairs  and  find  one 
of  the  doctors.  " 

44  Shall  I  wait  for  you?" 

44  No,  because  I  may  be  detained. 
Get  home,  and  you  might  as  well  tell 
your  mother.  She  is  prepared  for  the 
news  at  any  moment.  " 


XVII 

It  was  not  until  after  dinner  on  the 
day  following  Mr.  Whitney's  death 
that  Dr.  Barclay  found  leisure  to  open 
the  package  that  had  been  committed 
to  his  care. 

Dick  had  left  for  the  East  by  a 
morning  train,  Mel  and  Kate  were  en- 
tertaining some  young  friends  in  the 
room  across  the  hall  from  the  library, 
and  he  could  hear  little  Bache  on  the 
upper  floor,  declaiming  certain  impor- 
tant personal  experiences  to  his  atten- 
tive mother.  He  shut  out  the  merry 
sounds  of  voices,  and  sat  down  near 
the  table  feeling  a  certain  reluctance 
about  touching  Mr.  Whitney's  papers, 
and  yet  perfectly  conscious  that  the 
matter  had  to  be  settled  without  de- 
lay. 

The  will  was  in  an  envelope,  with 
the  contents  indicated  on  the  back; 
another  sealed  envelope  contained 
what  felt  like  a  picture,  and  on  it  was 
written,  in  Mr.  Whitney 's  clear  script, 
4  4  Portrait  that  resembles  the  legatee.  " 

Dr.  Barclay  hesitated  as  to  his  right 
to  open  the  envelope  that  held  the 
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photograph,  so  he  proceeded  to  look 
over  the  will.  This  was  simply  ex- 
pressed and  very  concise,  and  having 
finished  one  page,  he  turned  it  back, 
when,  suddenly,  the  name  Melusina 
Mowbray  met  his  dazzled  eyes,  and, 
for  a  moment,  he  sat  as  if  stunned. 
With  a  supreme  effort  he  rose  and 
locked  the  door  opening  upon  the  hall. 
He  slowly  passed  through  to  the  din- 
ing-room, drank  some  brandy,  and 
after  a  while  found  his  nerves  under 
control. 

Then  he  took  up  the  will  and  stead- 
ily read  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
Next  he  opened  the  second  envelope 
and  drew  out  the  picture  that  young 
Whitney  had  taken  and  valued  so 
highly — Melusina,  standing  near  the 
cedar. 

Dr.  Barclay  leaned  back  in  his  great 
chair  and  tried  to  think.  What  was 
he  to  do?  Melusina  the  mistress  of 
millions!  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  validity  of  the  will.  He  thought 
of  Dick.  He  recalled  the  handsome 
young  fellow  in  his  evening  dress,  his 
arms  holding  the  dying  man. 

While  vivid  scenes  flashed  upon  his 
excited  brain,  his  whole  feeling  was 
for  his  wife.  What  was  right  in  this 
case?  He  felt  too  much  anxiety  to  de- 
cide, and  concluded  to  put  off  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  until  he  had 
overcome  his  own  nervousness.  He 
would  sleep  upon  it — his  old  plan. 

He  locked  the  papers  in  his  desk, 
put  on  his  hat  and  left  the  house.  For 
hours  he  slowly  walked  and  thought. 
One  idea  was  uppermost,  to  burn  the 
will  and  conceal  Whitney's  identity. 
But  it  was  possible  that  the  obituary 
notices  would  give  the  fact  that  he  had 
changed  his  name,  and  Rupert  kept 
his  sister  supplied  with  the  exchanges. 
Finally,  Dr.  Barclay  reached  his  own 
door,  and  his  wife  heard  his  steps  and 
met  him. 

"  I  was  just  growing  anxious,  dear; 
you  have  been  away  so  long!"  She 
preceded  him  into  the  library,  turned 
and  put  her  arm  around  his  neck.  "  Is 
anything  wrong?" 

4<  I  hope  not. "  He  met  her  beauti- 
ful, straight  glance  and  drew  her 
close  to  him,     "  Melusina,  we  have  no 


secrets — we  can  be  frank  with  each 
other.  There  is  something  that  you 
must  know.  I  thought  I  would  sleep 
on  it." 

44  Ah,  but  you  couldn't!     Richard, 
has  anything  happened  to  Dick?" 
She  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

44  My  darling,  no.  After  all,  I  be- 
lieve that  you  are  a  braver  woman 
than  I  am  a  man.  You  know,  dear, 
that  on  one  subject  we  are  pledged  to 
secrecy.  Well,  you  may  read  in  the 
papers  some  news  that  will  surprise 
you,  and  so  I  am  going  to  prepare 
you  for  it  beforehand.  " 

44  So  long  as  it  doesn't  concern  those 
whom  I  love " 

44  No,  it  doesn't — and  yet,  Melusina, 
it  would  not  do  for  you  to  exhibit  emo- 
tion on  the  subject.  Sit  down.  I  want 
to  show  you  how  I  received  my  infor- 
mation.    However,  it  is  not  painful." 

He  drew  forward  his  deep  chair, 
and  she  sat  down,  watching  him  with 
a  half-smile  on  her  features.  44  It  is 
simply  very  unexpected.  Years  ago, 
Melusina,  we  were  talking  about  the 
man  who  treated  you  so  dishonorably. 
We  questioned  whether  his  conscience 
ever  troubled  him.  It  did  trouble  him 
latterly,  and  so  he  took  a  very  charac- 
teristic method  to  still  it.  He  was 
left  alone  in  the  world,  and  for  that 
reason  he  made  a  will  bequeathing 
you  his  entire  fortune." 

Melusina  was  gazing  at  Richard, 
her  mind  intent  on  his  words.  She 
spoke  calmly  : 

44  He  is  dead?" 

44  Yes." 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  heart  and 
then  suddenly  covered  her  face.  Her 
husband  drew  her  head  to  his  shoul- 
der and  withdrew  her  hands.  Her 
cheeks  were  burning,  her  eyes  shone. 

44  Richard!  I  am  very  wicked  !  This 
news  is  a  perfect  relief!  My  darling 
is  safe  now.  " 

44  Yes,  pet,  and  you  are,  too." 

44  But  how — how  can  you  know  it — 
you — you  who  have  been  so  honor- 
able, so  true?" 

44  It  is  providential.  This  will  was 
entrusted  to  me  to  give  to  the  legatee. 
No  one  has  seen  it  but  myself.  I 
think  your  name  even  was  written  in 
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by  the  man  who  had  it  drawn  up. 
How  do  you  feel?" 

She  clung  to  him  passionately. 

"  Happier  than  I  ever  felt  in  my 
life!" 

"I  understand — you  feared  meet- 
ing him.  " 

"  I  dreaded  it — not  for  my  own 
sake,  but  for  yours,  for  Dick's.  But 
indeed,  I  never  wished  him  evil.  It 
was  not  for  me  to  do  that.  " 

"You  are  incapable  of  hurting 
others,  even  in  thought.  This  man 
was  of  easy  morality.  I  fancy  he  for- 
got all  about  you  until  the  sight  of 
your  picture  recalled  you  to  his  mind.  " 

44  My  picture?" 

"When  you  see  it,  and  when  I  tell 
you  that,  years  ago,  he  inherited  great 
wealth  and  changed  his  name,  you 
will  quickly  realize  how  fortunate  we 
have  been,  how  our  happiness  has 
been  watched  over  and  secured." 

Richard  put  the  picture  and  the  will 
before  Melusina.  She  examined  them 
in  silence,  but  her  glances  were  elo- 
quent. 

"  Dick  told  me  that " 

"Yes;  he  held  Whitney  at  the 
last " 

"How  wonderful!" 

"Could  anything  be  more  tragic? 
Ah,  Melusina,  when  my  time  comes, 


I  want  Dick  to  believe  that  he  holds 
his  father's  hand  in  his." 

"  Dear  boy,  it  would  break  his  heart 
to  think  otherwise." 

"And  mine,  if  he  should  hear  the 
truth." 

"Richard,  how  you  have  loved 
him!" 

"Yes — first  for  your  sweet  sake, 
then  for  his  own.  He  is  a  noble 
lad." 

"  He  wishes  for  this  picture,  and  so 
I  will  keep  it  for  him.  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  easily  accounted  for. 
Now,  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  I 
have  found  the  legatee  and  given  her 
the  will.  You  can  do  as  you  please 
with  it.  Whitney  surmised  that  yon 
were  on  the  stage  and  perhaps  none 
too  well  provided  for.  The  picture  is 
a  little  theatrical,  I  must  admit." 

Richard  held  it  under  the  lamp  and 
was  still  examining  its  details  when 
Melusina  took  a  match  from  the  shelf, 
struck  it,  and  put  the  will  near  the 
flame.  Then  she  placed  the  blazing 
paper  in  the  grate  and  stood  watching 
it  until  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  She 
felt  Richard's  arms  about  her  and 
lifted  her  face  to  his  in  silence. 

"It  may  take  a  lifetime,  my  dar- 
ling, but  you  see  how  sorrow  may  be 
averted  and  evil  overcome." 


*** 


DISCHARGING    A    DUTY 


1V/TISS  WRINKLES— I  wonder  why  Jack  kissed  my  hand? 

±yi     Miss  Sweetthing — I  suppose  he  thought  it  was  up  to  him  to  kiss 


thing. 


some- 


WISE    MAN 

JONES — Do  you  ever  fail  to  take  your  wife's  part? 
Brown— Never.     I  always  like  to  be  on  the  winning  side. 
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THE   WITCH 

By    Theodore    Strong 


ITCH  of  Summer  Woods  and  Sea, 
Come  !  a  poison  mix  for  me. 


Lend  thy  magic  to  my  mood, 
And  a  soul's  death  shall  be  brewed. 

In  thy  ready  cauldron  stir 
All  my  memories  of  Her. 

Stir  the  marvel  of  her  face 
And  the  sorcery  of  her  grace — 

Add  the  passion  of  her  eyes 
And  the  meaning  of  her  sighs — 

Lure  of  moonlight — bloom  of  boughs — 
Touch  of  lips  and  plighted  vows — 

Days  and  dreams  on  soft,  swift  wings- 
Silences  and  whisperings — 

Add  a  thousand  hopes,  and  add 
All  the  faith  in  her  I  had. 

Wherefore,  Witch,  thy  arm  is  strong, 
Add  the  first  deceit  and  wrong — 

Add  the  falsehood  and  the  smile 
That  disguised  the  wanton  guile — 

Add  the  long  hypocrisy 
And  a  fool's  blind  loyalty — 

So!  the  chemistry  of  Fate 
Thus  our  draught  will  formulate. 

Stir,  O  Witch,  above  the  flame 
Of  a  curse  I  dare  not  name. 

The  residuum  of  all 

Is  blent  aconite  and  gall. 
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Fill  the  phial  and  let  me  drink, 
Damned  of  soul  and  doomed  to  think. 

Stay!  thy  hand  is  very  fair; 
Let  it  linger  in  my  hair. 

Witch,  I  find  thy  face  as  sweet 
As  the  field-flowers  at  thy  feet. 

What  seductive  languor  lies 
In  the  laughter  of  thine  eyes! 

Oh,  thy  hair's  the  sun  at  noon; 
Thy  white  body  is  the  moon. 

Giv'st  thy  mouth  to  mine  to  kiss? — 
Witch,  what  sorcery  is  this? 

Dryad,  thou  art  witch  in  truth  ! 

Thou  hast  charmed  back  all  my  youth! 

Lo,  the  dregs  of  memory 
Forth  I  cast  into  the  sea! 

All  the  past's  a  fallen  star! 
Thou  art  Love's  own  avatar! 

Let  thine  arms  about  me  twine; 
Press  thy  red  mouth  close  to  mine. 

This  my  potion — thy  caress, 
Philtre  of  f orgetf ulness  ! 

ONE    MARKED    TRAIT 

TV/TRS.  SWELLTON— Have  you  been   married  long  enough  to  find  out 
iVA     what  your  husband's  tastes  are? 

Mrs.  Van  Hoper— Oh,  yes.     I  have  discovered  that  he  has  a  remarkable 
fondness  for  pretty  women. 

THE    IDEA! 

T^HE  HUSBAND— You  don't  mean  to  say,  my  dear,  that  you  are  actually 
x      going  to  the  golf  links  again? 

The  Wife  (with  high  scorn) — What  do  you  expect  me  to  do,  stay  home 
and  take  care  of  the  children? 
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THE   WORTHINGTON   ROBBERY 


By  Mabel  Cronise  Jones 


ROBERT  AINSLIE  was  re- 
reading for  the  third  time  a 
letter  that  had  come  in  the 
afternoon's  mail.  Evidently  its  con- 
tents disturbed  him  greatly.  It  was 
from  an  old-time  friend,  a  friend  who 
had  always  held  a  warm  place  in  his 
heart,  and  who  now  seemed  to  be  in 
grievous  trouble.  It  was  not  so  much 
what  the  letter  said  as  what  it  hinted 
that  perplexed  the  reader.  Ainslie 
glanced  over  it  once  more,  with  a  per- 
turbed expression. 

My  Dear  Ainslie  : 

I  claim  your  promised  visit  now.  I 
want  to  see  you  at  once — in  fact,  I  need 
you.  The  country  is  gorgeous  in  its 
green  raiment,  but  I  freely  acknowledge 
that  my  motive  in  writing  so  urgently  is 
a  purely  selfish  one.  Come,  and  bring 
along  all  of  your  analytical  and  critical 
faculties.  You  must  do  some  detective 
work  for  me.  You  will  wonder  why  I  do 
not  send  for  a  detective.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  do  such  a  thing.  I 
think  that  I  would  sooner  die  than  tell 
a  stranger  the  story  that  I  should  be 
obliged  to  tell  if  I  engaged  his  services  in 
this  matter. 

Yet  I  cannot  let  the  affair  rest;  it  will 
wreck  my  happiness  and  poison  my  en- 
tire life  if  I  do.  There  is  a  bare  possi- 
bility that  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  con- 
clusions; on  that  chance  rest  all  my 
hopes.  For  this  reason  I  am  sending  for 
you.  For  the  sake  of  our  old  friendship, 
drop  everything  and  come  here  by  the 
first  train. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  tell  even  you  the 
tale  that  you  must  hear  before  you  can  un- 
derstand my  situation.  At  college  we  used 
to  declare  that  you  were  cut  out  for  a 
detective.  I  still  think  so;  and  surely 
you  will  not  refuse  to  use  your  gifts  in 
behalf  of  an  old  friend  who  appeals  to 
you  from  the  very  depths  of  despair. 

Come  as  soon  as  you  can  possibly, 
but   come    as    a   casual  visitor.     Make 


no  allusion  to  anyone  of  a  deeper  motive 
for  your  visit  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
Your  friena  always, 

Howard  A.  Worthington. 


Ainslie  was  a  man  of  prompt  action. 
Within  a  few  hours  he  had  arranged 
with  his  law  partner  for  an  absence  of 
indefinite  length,  had  wired  Worth- 
ington to  expect  him  that  night  by  the 
late  train,  and  with  valise  all  packed 
was  standing  on  the  railway  platform. 

Worthington 's  letter  puzzled  him 
more  and  more.  Only  some  weighty 
reason  could  have  caused  his  friend  to 
write  it.  He  had  attended  Worthing- 
ton's  marriage  in  the  Fall.  New  York 
society  had  been  decidedly  shocked  at 
the  match,  for,  while  Worthington 
was  the  last  representative  of  an  old 
and  wealthy  family,  the  bride  was  a 
poor  school  teacher  with  no  aristo- 
cratic relatives — with  nothing,  in 
short,  to  commend  her  to  the  exclusive 
set,  unless  it  were  a  face  strikingly 
unique  in  its  beauty. 

Ainslie  had  taken  rather  a  fancy  to 
the  girl.  She  had  borne  herself  with 
such  ease  and  hauteur  that  the  bride- 
groom's friends  had  been  foiled  in 
their  attempts  to  patronize  her.  She 
had  held  her  own  unflinchingly,  and 
had  compelled  the  respect  of  her  hus- 
band's circle  of  acquaintances. 

While  Ainslie  admired  her,  he  had 
never  felt  quite  sure  that  he  under- 
stood her.  He  could  not  determine 
whether  love  or  ambition  had  prompted 
her  marriage  to  Worthington.  Cer- 
tainly, Howard  possessed  all  of  the 
personal  qualifications  that  generally 
render  a  man  attractive  in  the  eyes  of 
women,  but,  while  Margaret  treated 
him  with  courteous  deference,  Ainslie 
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could  never  detect  any  spontaneous 
affection  in  her  manner. 

A  month  before,  the  Worthingtons 
had  closed  their  Fifth  avenue  home 
and  had  gone  to  Howard's  country 
residence  up  the  Hudson.  Margaret 
had  urged  their  early  departure  from 
the  city.  Ainslie,  who  had  seen  con- 
siderable of  them  during  the  Winter, 
decided  that  Margaret  was  tired  of  the 
social  warfare  into  which  she  had  been 
plunged. 

She  had  gained  some  notable  tri- 
umphs and  could  afford  to  smile  at 
those  who  had  snubbed  her  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  yet,  though  her 
social  career  had  been  brilliant,  Ains- 
lie felt  that  she  cared  but  little  for 
the  life. 

He  had  no  clue  by  which  to  guess 
Worthington's  trouble,  and  though  he 
dimly  felt  that  it  must  in  some  way 
relate  to  the  young  wife,  he  could 
form  no  idea  as  to  its  nature. 

He  reached  his  destination  shortly 
before  midnight  and  found  Worth- 
ington  restlessly  awaiting  him. 

"This  is  more  than  kind  of  you, 
Robert," he  said,  taking  Ainslie's  hand 
in  a  close  clasp;  "I  shall  never  for- 
get it.  " 

"Disburden  your  mind  at  once, 
then,  Howard,  as  we  drive  to  your 
house,  and  let  me  know  what  sort  of  a 
task  is  before  me.  " 

Worthington  groaned.  "I  don't 
see  how  I  can  tell  you,  after  all  ;  yet  I 
must,  and  I  met  you  to-night  for  that 
special  purpose.  We  cannot  be  over- 
heard in  the  carriage,  and  I  suppose  I 
can  talk  better  in  the  dark  than  I 
could  under  a  brilliant  light.  Come 
ahead — here  is  my  trap  ;  I  drove  down 
alone.  " 

Ainslie  took  his  place  with  a  cheery 
remark,  but  Worthington  failed  to 
respond,  and  the  horse  had  borne 
them  some  distance  from  the  station 
before  he  broached  the  subject  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  Then  he  plunged  at 
once  in  médias  res,  as  if  determined 
to  get  through  with  the  affair  as  soon 
as  possible. 

44 1  was  robbed  of  a  lot  of  family 
jewelry,  together  with  five  hundred 
dollars  in  money,  just  five  days  ago," 


he  said,  abruptly.  "  No  one  knows 
of  it  except  the  guilty  person  and 
myself,  so  be  sure  that  you  make  no 
allusion  to  the  matter.  You  are  not 
supposed  to  know  anything  of  it  I 
seldom  keep  any  amount  of  money  in 
the  house,  paying  all  my  bills  by 
cheque  ;  but  this  money  was  paid  me 
by  some  tenants  too  late  in  the  after- 
noon to  allow  me  to  bank  it.  I  have 
a  private  den  up  at  the  house,  you 
know,  so  I  put  the  money  in  a  small 
safe  that  stands  in  the  room,  and 
thought  no  more  of  it.  " 

He  stopped,  the  rest  of  the  story 
being  evidently  harder  to  tell.  Ains- 
lie broke  in  with  a  view  to  help 
him: 

44  You  say  this  happened  five  days 
ago,  Howard?  That  fact  places  me 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  I  ought  to 
have  been  on  the  spot  at  once.  What 
changes  have  there  been  in  your 
household  since  that  time?" 

44  Not  any.  We  have  half  a  dozen 
servants,  that  we  brought  with  us 
from  the  city.  They  have  all  been 
with  us  for  some  little  time,  and  I 
imagine  they  are  entirely  trustworthy. 
Aside  from  these  servants,  who  were 
all  in  the  house  on  the  night  that 
the  robbery  occurred,  there  was  no 
one  present  except  my  cousin,  Rod- 
erick Huntingdon;  Miss  Mayhew,  a 
friend  of  my  wife,  and  Margaret 
and  myself.  These  persons  are  all 
there  now,  and  I  have  purposely  re- 
frained from  inviting  other  guests  in 
order  that  you  might  find  things  in 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  they 
were  five  days  ago.  Both  Roderick 
and  Jean  Mayhew  expected  to  leave 
before  this,  but  I  prevailed  on  them 
to  stay — though  you  might  be  able  to 
work  better  in  their  absence." 

44  No,"  Ainslie  said,  emphatically, 
44 1  must  have  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  original  setting  of  the  affair.  I 
fear  you  have  lost  valuable  time, 
Howard.  Now  tell  me  how  and  when 
you  discovered  your  loss,  and  why  it 
is  that  the  matter  touches  you  so 
deeply.  " 

Worthington  did  not  reply  at  once; 
then  he  said,  slowly:  44 1  wish  that  I 
could  have  made  up  my  mind  to  send 
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for  you  before.  But  I  could  not.  I'm 
not  getting  on  very  fast,  I  fear,  with 
my  story.  I  put  the  money  in  the 
safe  of  which  I  spoke " 

"Who  knew  of  your  doing  so?" 
Ainslie  interjected. 

44  The  whole  household,  I  presume," 
Worthington returned, grimly.  "Rod- 
erick had  gone  to  the  city  with  me 
that  day  and  had  chanced  to  be  pres- 
ent when  I  received  the  bulk  of  the 
rents.  He  thoughtlessly  made  some 
remark  about  it  at  the  dinner-table 
that  evening,  which  led  me  to  explain 
that  I  must  keep  it  in  the  house  over- 
night I  replied  hastily,  before  I  re- 
membered that  the  servants  were 
present.  You  can  see  that  everyone 
had  a  chance  to  know  about  it.  " 

44  What  kind  of  a  safe  have  you?" 

44  A  small  one,  but  a  very  strong 
one.  It  is  fastened  securely  to  the 
wall  of  my  study,  and  stands  in  a  re- 
cess that  is  curtained  off.  It  has  a 
strong  and  peculiar  lock — not  a  com- 
bination lock,  however.  I  have  a  key 
to  it — here  it  is,"  and  Worthington 
pulled  an  antique-looking  key  from 
his  pocket.  Ainslie  examined  it  as 
best  he  could  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
vehicle. 

44 1  suppose  that  no  one  else  has  a 
key?" 

44  Yes,"  Worthington  replied,  with 
palpable  hesitation.  44 1  had  one 
made  for  my  wife.  Several  times  I 
needed  to  send  in  haste  for  papers 
that  I  keep  there,  and  for  convenience 
sake  I  had  an  extra  key  made  for  her 
a  week  ago." 

44  Just  a  moment,  Howard.  Who 
knew  of  your  doing  so?  Any  of  the 
servants?" 

44 1  can't  tell  you  that.  I  handed  it 
to  her  one  day  at  dinner — of  course, 
Miss  Mayhew  and  Roderick  were 
present  ;  whether  any  of  the  servants 
were  in  the  room  or  not  I  am  unable 
to  say.  I  know  that  several  jests 
were  made  on  the  subject  at  the  time. 
Then  the  whole  thing  dropped.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  robbery  I  put  the 
money  into  the  safe.  The  day  was 
stormy  and  disagreeable,  I  remember. 
After  dinner  I  prevailed  on  Margaret 
to  go  to  her  room  and  stay  there  for 


the  evening,  as  she  had  one  of  her 
rare  headaches. 

44  Roderick  and  Miss  Mayhew  went 
off  to  the  music-room  to  practice  some 
duets  that  my  cousin  had  gotten  that 
day.  I  went  to  my  study,  did  a  little 
writing,  then,  feeling  drowsy,  threw 
myself  on  a  lounge  in  the  room  and 
soon  fell  asleep.  I  woke  with  the 
feeling  that  someone  was  near  me. 
The  room  was  dark.  I  started  up  to 
light  the  lamp,  but  before  I  had 
struck  a  match  I  heard  my  wife's 
voice  in  the  hall.  Roderick  had  evi- 
dently met  her  just  outside  my  door, 
and  he  made  some  remark  of  aston- 
ishment at  seeing  her.  She  laughed 
lightly  and  said  that  she  was  going 
directly  to  her  room,  and  that  Roder- 
ick should  not  tell  me  that  she  had 
disobeyed  my  instructions.  I  hurried 
to  the  hall,  but  by  the  time  I  reached 
there  Margaret  had  vanished.  I  fol- 
lowed to  her  room  and  found  her  ly- 
ing on  a  couch.  I  laughingly  chided 
her  for  breaking  her  promise  and 
leaving  her  room.  She  looked  up  in 
apparent  astonishment,  and  insisted 
that  she  had  not  been  outside  her 
door. 

444  But,  dear,'  I  said,  rather  per- 
plexed, 4 1  heard  you  talking  to  Rod- 
erick just  now  in  the  hall.  '  She  de- 
nied that  she  had  done  anything  of 
the  kind  or  that  she  had  left  the  room 
since  entering  it  after  dinner.  " 

44  Is  she  a  somnambulist?"  Ainslie 
asked. 

44  No,"  Worthington  replied,  em- 
phatically; 44she  certainly  is  not. 
Furthermore,  the  voice  that  I  heard 
in  the  hall  was  not  the  voice  of  a  per- 
son asleep.  My  wife  acknowledged, 
too,  that  she  had  been  wide  awake 
ever  since  leaving  the  dining-room. 
I  stayed  with  her  a  little  while,  more 
puzzled  and  disturbed  than  I  wished 
to  own.  As  I  went  back  to  the  study 
I  met  Roderick  in  the  hall.  He 
stopped  me  with  a  smile.  4 1  am  tell- 
ing tales  out  of  school,  Howard,'  he 
said,  4  but  your  wife  is  promenading 
these  halls  and  looking  like  a  ghost, 
when  she  ought  to  be  abed.  I  just 
met  her.'  I  thanked  him  and  went 
on.       I    don't    know    what    impulse 
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seized  me  then,  but  I  went  straight 
to  the  study  and  unlocked  my  safe. 
The  money  was  gone — not  a  vestige  or 
sign  left  of  it;  not  only  the  money, 
but  a  case  containing  all  the  family 
diamonds.  I  had  brought  them  down 
from  the  city  several  days  before,  as 
there  were  to  be  two  or  three  social 
affairs  in  the  neighborhood,  at  which 
I  wanted  Margaret  to  wear  them. 
They  were  worth  a  fortune,  aside 
from  their  invaluable  associations. 
They  were  gone.  Now,  Robert,  you 
have  the  full  story,  and  you  can  never 
guess  what  the  telling  of  it  has  been 
to  me." 

"I  fail  to  see  why  you  take  this 
matter  so  much  to  heart,  old  fellow. 
Your  key  was  safe,  but  probably  Mrs. 
Worthington  had  lost  hers,  and  some 
servant  entered  the  study  and  robbed 
you  while  you  lay  asleep." 

"No."  Worthington  shook  his 
head  despondently.  "  Some  such  ex- 
planation occurred  to  me,  so  I  went 
direct  to  my  wife's  room  and  looked 
in  her  jewel  case,  where  she  has  kept 
the  key  since  I  gave  it  to  her.  It  was 
there." 

"Then,"  Ainslie  responded,  "her 
maid  could  easily  have  removed  it, 
robbed  the  safe  and  replaced  the  key 
again." 

"Prove  that,  for  heaven's  sake, 
Robert,  and  I  will  bless  you  all  my 
life.  But  if  that  is  the  case,  why  was 
Margaret  so  anxious  to  conceal  her 
absence  from  the  room  and  to  have 
me  think  that  she  had  been  there  ever 
since  dinner?  There  is  one  thing 
more  that  I  presume  I  should  tell 
you,  since  I  have  resolved  to  be  per- 
fectly frank.  Of  course,  I  settled  a 
liberal  sum  on  Margaret  at  the  time 
we  were  married.  The  income  is  hers 
to  do  with  as  she  chooses,  but  the 
efforts  she  has  made  to  hold  her  own 
in  society  must  have  used  it  all  up. 
She  has  dressed  magnificently,  as  you 
know,  and  I  have  been  tremendously 
proud  of  her  and  of  her  success.  It 
costs  something,  though,  and  several 
times  I  have  tried  to  increase  her 
allowance,  but  she  wouldn't  permit 
me.  Margaret  is  horribly  proud,  in 
her  way,  and  I  know  that  she  hates  to 


have  the  question  of  money  come  up 
between  us." 

"  I  don't  see  the  drift  of  all  this," 
Ainslie  remarked,  as  his  companion 
paused. 

"  I  am  trying  to  show  you  that  her 
income  was  all  used  up  by  the  social 
demands  upon  it.  It  chanced  that  that 
very  afternoon  I  had  happened  to  go 
to  her  writing  desk.  I  saw  a  letter 
from  her  mother  lying  there,  and 
read  it.  Margaret  had  just  received 
the  letter  that  day.  I  must  explain 
that  our  letters  are  usually  common 
property,  and  that  I  was  guilty  of  no 
impropriety  in  reading  it.  The  letter 
was  in  the  same  tenor  as  usual,  con- 
taining the  home  gossip,  in  which  my 
wife  naturally  would  be  interested. 
At  the  close  there  was  an  allusion  to 
a  mortgage  of  one  thousand  dollars 
on  the  home,  which  must  be  met 
within  a  month.  How  it  would  be 
met,  Mrs.  Shelton  said  she  could 
not  see,  as  her  husband's  illness  had 
consumed  all  of  their  little  savings. 
Then  she  seemed  to  regret  having 
said  anything,  and  told  Margaret  not 
to  worry,  as  they  would  doubtless 
manage  some  way.  A  letter  that  my 
wife  had  commenced  in  reply  was 
lying  on  the  desk,  and  I  could  not 
resist  reading  the  opening  lines,  espe- 
cially as  she  usually  handed  me  her 
letters  to  read  before  mailing  them. 
Margaret  wrote  affectionately,  telling 
her  mother  not  to  be  troubled  about 
the  money,  for,  though  she  did  not 
have  the  amount  on  hand  just  then, 
she  would  get  it  within  a  few  days. 
The  letter  broke  off  abruptly  there. 
Evidently,  Mrs.  Worthington  had  been 
interrupted." 

Ainslie  turned  to  look  at  his  com- 
panion as  well  as  he  might  in  the 
darkness. 

"  Of  course,  you  went  to  your  wife 
and  offered  her  the  money,  delicately 
enough  so  that  she  could  not  refuse. 
What  seems  strange  to  me,  Howard, 
knowing  your  generosity,  is  that  you 
did  not  at  first  make  ample  provision 
for  your  wife's  family." 

"  I  did  not  mention  the  subject  at 
all  to  Margaret,"  Worthington  re- 
plied, awkwardly.     "  I  was  hurt  that 
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she  had  not  come  to  me  at  once  with 
the  letter.  Some  way  the  confounded 
question  of  dollars  and  cents  has  al- 
ways seemed  a  barrier  between  us.  I 
saw  her  before  dinner,  but  she  did  not 
mention  the  subject,  and  I  felt  too 
hurt  to  force  her  confidence.  It 
seemed  as  if  her  love  for  jne  could 
not  have  been  very  deep,  or  she  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  ask  for  what  she 
knew  would  be  freely  given.  It  looks 
strange  that  her  family  should  be  in 
such  straits,  I  know,  but  I  have  re- 
frained from  offering  them  pecuniary 
aid  through  fear  of  hurting  Margaret's 
feelings.  " 

44 1  don't  understand  such  subtle- 
ties," Ainslie  returned,  bluntly;  "let 
us  talk  common  sense.  What  did  she 
say  when  you  told  her  of  the  rob- 
bery?" 

Worthington  smothered  an  angry 
ejaculation.  "Heavens!  you  don't 
suppose  I  could  discuss  that  subject 
with  her,  do  you?  Everything  proves 
that  she  took  the  bills  and  diamonds. 
Her  need  of  money,  her  acknowledg- 
ment to  her  mother  that  she  had  none, 
but  would  get  some,  her  falsehood 
about  leaving  her  room — everything 
shows  that  she  is  guilty.  I  did  not 
tell  her,  or  anyone,  of  my  loss.  " 

"And  you  have  been  the  same 
to  her  as  usual  in  these  last  five 
days?" 

"I  have  tried  to  be;  I  hardly  sup- 
pose I  have  succeeded  very  well." 

"If  you  are  so  convinced  of  her 
guilt,  Howard,  why  did  you  send  for 
me?"  Ainslie  inquired,  dryly. 

"  Because  I  must  have  proof,  posi- 
tive proof,  one  way  or  the  other." 

44  And  then?" 

;4  Then,  if  she  is  guilty — as  I  sup- 
pose she  is — we  will  not  keep  up  the 
farce  of  married  life  any  longer.  If 
you  can  possibly  prove  her  inno- 
cent  " 

44  Yes?" 

44 1  shall  want  to  do  as  Judas  did — 
go  out  and  hang  myself  for  all  these 
cursed  suspicions.  " 

44 Well,"  Ainslie  said,  slowly,  "it 
will  be  singular  if  I  cannot  get  proof 
of  some  kind  inside  of  a  week.  I 
have  some  theories  already,  but  you 


needn't  ask  me  any  questions,  for  I 
shall  not  answer  them.  Of  course, 
your  wife  may  be  innocent  of  the  rob- 
bery, but  if  she  is — well,  we  must 
wait  and  see  what  time  will  develop.  " 

.  Ainslie  was  cordially  welcomed 
next  morning  by  his  hostess  and  her 
two  guests,  and  he  sat  down  to  the 
cheery  breakfast  table  feeling  sud- 
denly as  if  the  fine  theories  that  he 
had  spent  the  night  weaving  together 
were  too  impossible  to  bear  the  light 
of  day.  He  tried  to  throw  off  the 
matter  from  his  mind  and  to  appear 
as  usual. 

44  Did  Worthington  tell  you  that  I 
had  found  myself  suddenly  played 
out  and  had  resolved  to  quarter  my- 
self here  for  a  while?"  he  asked,  with 
a  genial  laugh. 

"  He  told  us  last  evening  that  he 
had  received  a  despatch  from  you, 
Mr.  Ainslie,  and  we  were  most  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  you  were  com- 
ing," the  hostess  said,  graciously. 

Ainslie  looked  at  her  critically. 
She  was  certainly  more  worn  and  pale 
than  when  she  had  left  the  city.  The 
rest  of  country  life  had  evidently  not 
produced  the  beneficial  results  that 
one  might  naturally  expect.  She 
looked  to  Ainslie  like  an  unhappy 
woman — a  woman  with  a  burden  on 
her  mind. 

He  bowed  his  thanks  to  her  speech, 
and  replied,  half -ruefully:  "  I  fear  I 
am  spoiling  a  delightful  quartette; 
four  is  a  much  more  manageable 
number  than  five.  " 

Miss  Mayhew  glanced  up  with  a 
surprised  arching  of  her  brows. 

44  Surely  Mr.  Ainslie  does  not  im- 
agine that  he  can  be  superfluous?" 
she  said,  with  marked  suavity  in  her 
tones. 

Ainslie  looked  annoyed.  He  had 
met  Jean  Mayhew  constantly  in  so- 
ciety for  several  years,  and  the  girl 
generally  treated  him  to  little  sar- 
castic remarks  on  every  occasion.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  understand  it. 
Margaret  rushed  to  his  rescue. 
44  Jean,  I  fear  your  slumbers  were  not 
good  last  night.  I  have  noticed  that 
there  is  a  direct    relation    between 
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your  night's  rest  and  the  condition  of 
your  temper.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Ains- 
lie is  down  here  as  my  special  attend- 
ant When  my  husband  goes  to  the 
city  I  am  stranded,  Mr.  Ainslie,"  she 
added,  turning  to  him;  "  Roderick 
and  Jean  go  off  on  long  pedestrian 
tours,  which  I  am  too  indolent  to 
join.  Your  coming  is  a  veritable  boon 
to  me." 

"Besides,"  Huntingdon  said,  court- 
eously, "  you  will  be  needed,  Ainslie, 
to  fill  up  the  quartette  again.  I  must 
be  off  to  Europe  soon.  In  fact,  I 
should  have  gone  some  little  time 
ago  if  Robert  had  not  so  strongly  ob- 
jected." 

"Business  or  pleasure?"  said  Ains- 
lie, interrogatively. 

"A  little  of  both;  but  more,  prob- 
ably, of  the  latter  element,"  Hunt- 
ingdon said,  pleasantly.  Then  the 
talk  drifted  to  impersonal  things,  and 
Ainslie  occupied  himself  with  an  ana- 
lytical examination  of  each  person, 
including  the  butler  who  was  waiting 
upon  them  with  a  vast  amount  of  con- 
descension in  his  manner. 

After  breakfast  Ainslie  contrived 
to  find  himself  alone  with  Worthing- 
ton. 

"  Well?"  said  his  host,  with  an  anx- 
ious look. 

"  Don't  begin  to  ask  questions, 
Howard.  I  haven't  taken  a  fair  sur- 
vey of  the  ground  yet.  I  want  to 
know  if  you  have  a  powerful  magni- 
fying glass  in  the  house?" 

"No." 

"You  are  going  up  to  the  city?" 

"Yes,  for  a  few  hours." 

"  Then  bring  me  down  a  glass — a 
good  one,  remember.  You  needn't 
show  it  to  anyone,  either." 

With  that  Ainslie  walked  off  and 
went  in  quest  of  his  hostess.  For 
the  next  few  days  he  was  her  insepa* 
rable  companion,  trying,  with  all  the 
finesse  at  his  command,  to  win  her  con* 
fidence.  Evidently  he  succeeded  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifth  day  she  turned  to  him  ab- 
ruptly as  they  were  walking  through 
the  woods. 

"Mr.  Ainslie,  I  believe  you  are  my 
friend.     Am  I  right?" 


"Indeed  you  are,"  he  said,  seri- 
ously, wondering  to  what  this  was  the 
prelude. 

"I  am  going  to  ask  a  strange  thing 
of  you,"  she  said,  slowly.  "I  shall 
not  ask  for  your  promise  not  to  be- 
tray me,  for  you  are  a  gentleman. 
Even  if  vou  see  fit  to  deny  my  re- 
quest, I  know  that  you  will  not  men- 
tion this  matter." 

"If  I  can  serve  you  I  shall  do  so, 
of  course;  you  must  know  that,"  he 
returned,  earnestly.  He  carefully  re- 
frained, however,  from  giving  any 
pledge  of  secrecy.  His  loyalty  be- 
longed, first,  to  Worthington.  What- 
ever the  wife  said  he  must  tell  the 
husband.  There  was  no  time  to 
waste  over  quibbles  of  honor.  Too 
much  was  at  stake.  If  Margaret  were 
innocent,  she  would  eventually  thank 
him  ;  if  guilty,  she  deserved  any  fate 
for  deceiving  so  noble  and  true- 
hearted  a  husband  as  Howard  Worth- 
ington. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  that  she  found 
it  hard  to  frame  her  request.  At  last 
she  said,  in  a  low  tone  : 

"Mr.  Ainslie,  I  need  a  thousand 
dollars.  I  am  out  of  funds  now. 
When  we  were  married,  Mr.  Worth- 
ington arranged  for  a  certain  sum  to 
be  placed  in  trust  for  me.  I  receive 
the  interest  semi-annually.  This  is 
merely,  you  know,  for  my  own  per- 
sonal expenses,  and  the  amount  is 
certainly  liberal.  I  should  not  be  so 
poverty-stricken  at  this  moment  if  it 
were  not  that  I  was  shamefully  ex- 
travagant last  Winter.  I  expect, 
however,"  she  added,  with  a  bit- 
ter laugh,  "that  under  the  same 
provocation  I  should  act  again  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  You 
do  not  know  how  it  hurts  me  to  be 
patronized.  " 

"  I  know  that  you  are  a  trump,"  he 
averred,  with  genuine  admiration. 
"  I  never  was  so  delighted  at  anything 
as  at  your  success  last  Winter.  You 
want  a  thousand  dollars;  fortunately, 
I  have  my  cheque-book  in  my  pocket 
I  wish  all  of  my  wishes  were  so  easily 
gratified,"  he  said,  with  a  little  sigh, 
as  he  drew  forth  the  book  and  a  foun- 
tain pen.     Putting  his  foot  on  a  low 
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stump  and  resting  the  book  on  his 
knee,  he  wrote  out  the  cheque  and 
handed  it  to  Mrs.  Worthington  with 
an  agreeable  smile,  that  really  hid  no 
little  perplexity. 

"I  thank  you  from  my  heart,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  and,  looking  curi- 
ously at  her,  he  saw  that  her  beautiful 
eyes  had  filled  with  tears.  "  My  in- 
terest will  be  due  in  two  months,  now, 
and  I  will  return  this  then.  I  can 
never,  never  tell  you  how  grateful  I 
am." 

44 Mrs.  Worthington,"  the  young 
man  said,  swayed  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, "will  you  forgive  me  a  ques- 
tion? Your  husband  is  the  soul  of 
generosity  ;  why  not  ask  him  for  this 
money?  You  know  that  you  are  per- 
fectly welcome  to  that,  or  to  many 
times  that  amount,  from  me,  but  I  fear 
that  you  are  misjudging  Howard, 
thinking  him  ungenerous  when  he  is 
not." 

44 1  could  not,  could  not  ask  him," 
she  said,  quickly.  44  I  will  try  to  ex- 
plain how  I  feel  to  you,  but  I  fear  that 
only  a  woman  can  understand  me. 
When  we  were  married  no  thought  of 
money  entered  my  mind  at  first.  I 
had  given  Howard  all  my  love  ;  every- 
thing else  was  trivial.  Since  I  could 
give  him  myself,  we  were  equal  ;  what 
he  could  bestow  on  me  of  wealth  I 
could  freely  accept,  since  there  could 
be  no  question  between  us  of  giving 
or  taking.  That  at  first  was  my 
thought;  but  almost  immediately  I 
saw  that  his  money  was  going  to  raise 
an  intangible  barrier  between  us,  as  it 
has.  Instead  of  treating  the  matter 
lightly,  as  of  no  account,  he  took  such 
elaborate  precautions  not  to  hurt  my 
pride — that  it  was  hurt.  He  used  so 
much  tact  and  finesse  about  an  affair 
of  no  moment  that  it  gave  his  wealth 
an  undue  importance  in  our  relations. 
I  can  hardly  make  myself  clear  to  you, 
I  fear,"  she  said,  wistfully.  4<Of 
course,  the  question  of  money  had  to 
come  up  often,  and  whenever  it  did 
Howard  considered  it  his  duty  to  treat 
it  with  such  elaborate  delicacy  that  I 
felt  wounded.  He  had  understood  me 
very  little,  and  I  begin  to  fear  that  I, 
too,  have  totally  misunderstood  him. 


Things  have  grown  worse  and  worse 
in  this  particular  between  us,  until  I 
could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
wish  that  Howard  had  not  a  dollar  in 
the  world.  With  regard  to  this  sum,  " 
she  added,  holding  up  the  check  that 
Ainslie  had  just  given  her,  4<  there  are 
very  special  reasons  why  I  could  not 
mention  the  matter  to  my  husband.  I 
would  rather  beg  for  it  on  the  streets, 
badly  as  I  need  it.  " 

Ainslie  sought  his  friend  that  after- 
noon, in  more  perplexity  than  he 
cared  to  own,  and  faithfully  repeated 
to  him  all  that  had  passed  between 
Mrs.  Worthington  and  himself. 

44  As  regards  the  money  question, 
Howard,"  he  concluded,  with  blunt 
frankness,  4*you  have  been  a  fool; 
you  should  have  trusted  your  wife's 
love,  and  not  been  so  intolerably  afraid 
of  hurting  her  pride.  I  can  under- 
stand perfectly  how  your  very  evident 
fear  of  wounding  her  would  be  sure  to 
do  so.  Don't  you  see?  It  wasn't  ac- 
cepting and  enjoying  your  wealth  that 
hurt  her,  but  your  view  of  the  whole 
matter.     You  were  an  ass.  " 

44  Yes,  I  was,  and  it  has  led  to  all 
this  misery.  I  could  beg  her  pardon  in 
the  very  dust  for  my  absurdity, — but,  " 
he  concluded,  bitterly,  "  the  fact  that 
I  was  an  idiot  need  not  have  made  her 
a — "  He  stopped.  He  could  not  call 
his  wife  a  "  thief,"  despite  all  of  his 
anger  toward  her. 

44  You  still  think  her  guilty,  do 
you?"  Ainslie  questioned,  curiously. 

44 1  must." 

"Why,  then,  did  she  apply  to  me 
to-day  for  money?" 

"  Because  she  did  not  have  enough 
ready  cash  herself.  There  was  only 
five  hundred  dollars  in  the  roll  of 
notes  taken,  and  she  has  evidently 
realized  that  it  is  not  as  easy  a  mat- 
ter to  dispose  of  stolen  jewels  as  she 
had  thought." 

4<  The  jewels  were  her  own,  weren't 
they?"  Ainslie  questioned,  dryly. 
44  Could  she  steal  from  herself?  If 
your  idea  be  true,  why  didn't  she  bor- 
row five  hundred  from  me  instead  of 
a  thousand?  Another  five  hundred — 
provided  she  already  had  a  like  sum 
in  her  possession — would  have  been 
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sufficient  to  make  up  the  mortgage 
money.  " 

44  Don't  ask  me  to  explain  her  ac- 
tions," Worthington  said,  wearily; 
44  perhaps  she  wished  enough  to  send 
the  interest  due,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
pal; perhaps  she  thought  it  well  to 
keep  a  reserve  on  hand  hereafter.  As 
for  the  jewels — they  were  hers,  of 
course,  yet  they  were  family  jewels, 
and  she  must  have  known  perfectly 
well  that  I  would  never  allow  them  to 
be  sold.  What  could  be  her  special 
objection  to  appealing  to  me  just  now, 
if  she  were  innocent?  You  said  that 
she  seemed  particularly  averse  to 
asking  me  for  money  for  this  pur- 
pose." 

44  As  you  just  said,  Howard,  *  don't 
ask  me  to  explain  her  actions.'  I  am 
not  certain  yet  which  one  of  us  is  the 
fool  in  this  case,  but  really,  I  hardly 
think  it  is  yours  truly.  " 

44  Have  you  anything  to  go  on?" 
Worthington  asked,  breathlessly. 
44  For  heaven's  sake,  man,  remember 
how  much  this  means  to  me!  You 
promised  me  some  definite  informa- 
tion within  a  week.  " 

44  The  week  isn't  up  yet,"  was  the 
laconic  answer.  ' 4  As  for  clues,  per- 
haps I  have  some,  and  perhaps  I 
haven't.  I'll  tell  you  later  on.  I  think 
that  I  shall  let  your  cousin  look  after 
both  the  ladies  to-morrow  and  go  into 
the  city  with  you.  I  need  a  little 
apparatus.  " 

44  Roderick  will  not  be  here  to-mor- 
row," Worthington  replied.  44  He  just 
told  me  definitely  that  he  must  engage 
passage  on  Saturday's  steamer.  He  is 
going  up  to-morrow  to  make  some 
necessary  arrangements.  I  suppose 
he  will  spend  to-morrow  night  and 
Friday  with  us,  but  he  is  determined 
to  leave  on  Saturday.  I'm  sorry.  We 
shall  miss  him." 

44  Yes,  we  shall,"  Ainslie  agreed, 
with  some  emphasis.  **  I'll  modify 
my  plans  a  little,  but  I  must  run  up 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  anyway.  By  the 
way,  Howard,  bring  home  with  you 
to-morrow  night  a  good-sized  roll  of 
bills — better  make  it  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. Don't  show  the  bills  to  anyone, 
and  don't  mention  the  subject.     If  I 


chance  to  allude  to  it  carelessly,  hush 
me  up,  as  if  you  were  irritated  at  my 
thoughtlessness  in  making  the  matter 
known.     See?" 

44  No;  of  course  I  don't  see,  but 
I'll  follow  your  instructions,  anyway. 
Did  you  make  any  use  of  that  micro- 
scope?" 

44  Rather!"  Ainslie  returned,  with 
a  gentle  smile.  44  It  is  certainly  a  val- 
uable companion." 

44  Robert,"  Worthington  broke  out, 
suddenly,  44  won't  you  tell  me  what  is 
in  your  mind?  Do  you  believe  there 
is  a  shadow  of  possibility  that  my 
wife  did  not  take  that  money?" 

44  Now,  see  here,"  Ainslie  ex- 
claimed, energetically,  "you  don't 
care  a  picayune  for  my  ideas,  and  you 
know  it  What  you  want  is  down- 
right proof,  one  way  or  the  other; 
and  proof  is  what  I  mean  to  give  you 
before  you  are  many  days  older. 
Come  ahead  to  dinner  now,  and  don't, 
under  any  circumstances,  forget  that 
money  to-morrow.  " 

Some  way  the  evening  dragged. 
Mrs.  Worthington  was  plainly  un- 
equal to  her  duties  as  a  hostess. 
Ainslie  declined  to  throw  himself,  as 
usual,  into  the  breach,  and  as  a  result 
the  little  company  broke  up  at  a  very 
early  hour.  Huntingdon  and  Ainslie 
walked  off  to  the  smoking-room  to- 
gether, and  their  host  saw  no  more  of 
either  of  them  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. Then  Ainslie  met  him  in  the 
breakfast-room,  where  they  chanced 
to  be  the  first  to  appear. 

44  What  were  you  up  to  last  night, 
Robert?"  Worthington*  asked,  half- 
angrily.  44  This  is  a  very  queer  story 
that  I  hear  about  you!" 

Ainslie  smiled  blandly.  44  What  did 
you  hear,  old  fellow?" 

44 1  just  met  Roderick  in  the  yard, 
and  he  looked  so  blue  that  I  inquired 
what  the  trouble  was.  He  tried  to 
laugh  it  off,  but  finally  owned  up  that 
he  had  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
you  at  poker  last  night,  and  that  he 
felt  rather  chagrined  and  poverty 
stricken  in  consequence.  I  didn't 
know  that  you  went  in  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  Rob." 

44  You're  not  up  on  all  my  accom- 
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plishments.  You  must  allow  me  a 
little  recreation  if  I  am  to  be  rusti- 
cated down  here  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Ah,  Miss  Mayhew,  good 
morning;  have  you  any  commissions 
for  me  in  the  city  to-day?" 

44  Are  you  going  to  desert  us,  too?" 
Mrs.  Worthington  cried,  in  mock  de- 
spair, as  she  entered  with  Hunting- 
don, just  in  time  to  catch  Ainslie's  re- 
mark. "Roderick  and  my  husband 
declare  that  they  have  important  busi- 
ness on  hand,  so  that  Jean  and  I  shall 
be  thrown  entirely  upon  our  own  re- 
sources. " 

"I  shall  be  gone  only  a  couple  of 
hours,"  Ainslie  asserted.  "I  would 
not  go  at  all,  but,  unfortunately,  I 
have  a  law  partner  who  insists  on  see- 
ing me  to-day,  and  I  presume  he  must 
be  humored.  Can  I  do  anything  for 
either  of  you  ladies?" 

44  Well,"  Miss  Mayhew  said,  slowly, 
"as  Margaret  seems  disinclined  to 
speak,  I  might  give  you  a  trifling  com- 
mission, since  you  so  kindly  offer.  I 
should  like  about  a  dozen  of  the  latest 
novels,  and  some  papers  and  maga- 
zines, five  pounds  of  chocolate  bon- 
bons, some  roses,  and " 

44  Have  pity,  Jean!"  Worthington 
cried,  amid  the  general  laughter.  "  I 
want  to  see  Ainslie  back  to-day,  but  if 
you  go  on  with  your  list  he  will  never 
venture  to  appear  again.  " 

44  Don't  be  afraid,  Miss  Mayhew," 
Ainslie  said,  calmly,  "I  am  braver 
than  Howard  imagines.  I  shall  be 
back  this  afternoon,  and  you  will  find 
all  of  your  commissions  faithfully  ful- 
filled." 

44  You  have  not  written  them  down,  " 
she  suggested,  maliciously. 

44  What  need,"  he  asked,  "when 
you  know  that  your  words  are  en- 
graved on  my  heart?"  and  Ainslie 
had  the  profound  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  stately  young  lady  blush,  de- 
spite the  laugh  with  which  she  turned 
off  his  words. 

However,  a  surprise  was  in  store 
for  Jean  Mayhew.  The  morning  had 
passed  rather  wearily  in  the  absence 
of  the  men,  despite  the  warm  friend- 
ship that  really  existed  between  her 
and  Margaret.     After  luncheon  Mar- 


garet had  gone  to  her  room,  and  Jean, 
with  a  book,  had  settled  herself  under 
the  trees.  She  was  thinking  rather 
than  reading.  That  Margaret  was 
unhappy  she  knew,  and  she  wondered 
if  she  had  guessed  the  reason.  Of 
course,  it  must  spring  from  Worth- 
ington's  changed  manner,  for  Jean 
Mayhew's  keen  eyes  could  not  fail  to 
discern  the  absence  of  the  old  bonhomie 
and  cordial  affection.  His  ostenta- 
tious politeness  could  not  cover  the 
lack. 

While  she  was  still  musing  on  this 
theme  a  shadow  fell  across  her 
book,  and  she  glanced  up,  to  see 
Ainslie  beside  her,  his  arms  full  of 
packages. 

44  Here  are  your  novels,  Miss  May- 
hew. I  trust  that  you  will  approve  of 
my  selections.  Here  are  the  papers 
and  magazines.  This  package  holds 
the  bonbons,  I  imagine,  and — here 
are  your  roses  !  I  hope  I  forgot  noth- 
ing," he  added,  with  a  smile,  drop- 
ping the  last  bundle  into  Jean's  lap 
and  placidly  stretching  himself  out 
full  length  on  the  grass  beside  her. 

For  once  Jean  Mayhew  was  at  a  loss 
for  words,  and  Robert  Ainslie  noted 
the  circumstance  with  satisfaction. 

4 'What  were  you  thinking  about 
as  I  came  up?"  he  questioned,  curi- 
ously. 

4  *  Of  Margaret.     She  is  not  happy.  " 

"No?" 

"  No,  she  is  not,  and  you  must  be 
as  well  aware  of  the  fact  as  I.  I  am 
afraid  that  some  misunderstanding 
may  have  arisen  between  her  husband 
and  herself,  Mr.  Ainslie."  Then, 
with  defiant  audacity:  "  Don't  you 
suppose  that  you  may  be  responsible 
for  the  trouble?" 

"I?"  asked  Robert,  in  honest  per- 
plexity. 

4  4  Yes,  you  !  It  seems  as  if  you  were 
Margaret's  confidant  on  all  occasions, 
and — and — it  isn't  easy  to  say,  but 
don't  you  think  that  Mr.  Worthington 
may  feel  that  you  monopolize  too 
much  of  his  wife's  society?" 

Ainslie  lay  down  on  the  grass  and 
indulged  in  such  a  ringing  laugh  that 
his  companion  grew  dignified  and  of- 
fended. 
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44  I  beg  your  pardon,  Jean,"  he  said, 
suddenly,  raising  a  grave  face  to  hers, 
and  seeming  utterly  unconscious  that 
he  had  made  use  of  her  Christian 
name,  "it  really  is  no  laughing  mat- 
ter, though  your  surmise  is  so  far  from 
the  truth  that  it  struck  me  as  ex- 
tremely funny.  There  is  a  misunder- 
standing, but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
me.  It  arose  before  I  came  here.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  that 
I  am  trying  to  straighten  matters  out. 
I  wonder,"  looking  at  her  intently, 
44  if  you  couldn't  help  me?" 

44  Oh,  do  let  me!"  she  cried, 
eagerly. 

He  seemed  to  be  weighing  the  sub- 
ject. "I  suppose  I  could  manage 
without  you,  Jean,  but  I  should  really 
like  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
Can  you  stay  awake  all  night,  if  nec- 
essary, and  do  as  I  tell  you,  without 
asking  any  questions?" 

44  Yes,  I  can — but  am  I  not  to  know 
the  meaning  of  it  all,  eventually?" 

44  If  all  goes  well,"  he  answered, 
44 1  shall  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
tell  you  the  truth  to-morrow,  though 
you  will  have  to  hear  it  under  a  pledge 
of  secrecy.  Further  than  this  I  can- 
not promise.     Is  it  a  bargain?" 

44  Yes,"  eagerly.  "Now  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do.  " 

44  Very  well.  Worthington  will  be 
home  on  the  five  o'clock  train.  Be- 
fore that  time  you  are  to  go  to  Mar- 
garet and  not  to  leave  her  for  a  single 
second,  on  any  pretext,  until  I  tell  you 
that  you  may.  You  must  be  at  her 
side  every  instant.  Don't  let  Hunt- 
ingdon distract  your  attention.  If  she 
leaves  the  room,  go  with  her.  Say 
that  you  are  ill  and  nervous,  and  make 
her  sleep  with  you  to-night.  Don't 
you  go  to  sleep,  however.  Get  up 
and  read  these  novels.  You  will  find 
enough  here  to  keep  you  engaged  un- 
til daylight.  Jean, this  is  no  light  task, 
I  know.  If  you  undertake  it,  it  must 
be  faithfully  performed.  Are  you 
sure  you  understand?" 

44  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  am  not  to  let 
Margaret  out  of  my  sight  from  five 
o'clock  to-night  until  you  absolve  me 
from  my  mission.  " 

44  That  is  right.     Will  you  do  it?" 


44  Tell  me  first  that  you  are  not  har- 
boring any  unjust  and  unkind  thoughts 
about  her." 

44 1  am  not,"  Ainslie  returned,  ear- 
nestly. 44  It  is  because  I  believe  her  to 
be  as  pure  and  good  and  true  as  you, 
yourself,  that  I  beseech  you  to  do  this 
thing.  I  want  you  to  do  it  for  her 
sake.     Will  you?" 

44  Yes,"  Miss  Mayhew  answered, 
heartily,  44 1  will.  There  is  my  hand 
on  it.  I  will  be  a  perfect  martinet. 
Your  instructions  shall  be  carried  out 
to  the  letter." 

44  Thank  you,"  Ainslie  replied,  kiss- 
ing her  hand  with  bold  audacity. 
44  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  I 
have  a  coadjutor.  Now  I  must  leave 
you." 

44  Can't  you  stay?"  she  inquired, 
quickly.  *4It  is  pleasanter  out  here 
than  in  the  house.  " 

44  Of  course  it  is,  since  you  are  here, 
but  I  have  some  work  that  must  be 
done  at  once.  I  wish  I  could  stay," 
he  added,  regretfully. 

44  At  least,  let  me  thank  you  for 
these  exquisite  roses,  and  for  all  the 
rest  of  my  treasures,"  she  said,  smil- 
ingly. 4*  I'm  afraid  that  I  cannot  re- 
pay you  for  all  your  trouble.  " 

44  I'll  let  you  do  that  to-morrow,"  he 
returned,  seriously.  44Now,  au  re- 
voir, and  be  sure  that  you  do  not  fail 
me  to-night.  " 

Jean  looked  after  him  in  profound 
perplexity.  The  mystery  was  too 
deep  for  her  reading.  Presently  she 
gathered  up  her  packages  and  went  in 
search  of  Margaret.  She  would  begin 
her  task  at  once.  As  she  passed  the 
study  she  heard  Ainslie  softly  whist- 
ling within,  and  wondered  anew  what 
important  44work"  had  taken  him 
into  the  house. 

Margaret  seemed  grateful  for  her 
company,  and  her  task  therefore  prom- 
ised to  be  comparatively  easy.  At 
dinner-time  Miss  Mayhew  devoted 
considerable  covert  attention  to  her 
host,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how 
little  he  contributed  to  the  sparkling 
conversation  which,  as  usual,  enliv- 
ened the  meal.  Only  once  did  Jean 
see  him  roused  from  monosyllabic  re- 
plies. 
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The  servants  were  removing  the 
numerous  side  dishes  and  bringing  in 
some  luscious-fruit,  when  Ainslie  sud- 
denly looked  up. 

"I  say,  Howard,"  he  ejaculated, 
44  did  old  Seton  find  you  to-day?  He 
had  been  out  on  a  collecting  tour  and 
had  an  immense  roll  of  bills — nearly 
a  thousand  dollars,  I  should  think.  It 
was  too  late  to  bank,  and  he  wanted 
to  turn  it  over  to  you.  " 

Worthington  frowned. 

44  He  found  me,"  he  answered, 
shortly,  and  hurriedly  commenced  to 
relate  a  funny  incident  that  had  come 
under  his  notice  that  day. 

44  Did  he  make  you  take  it,  Howard? 
Did  you  have  to  bring  it  home  with 
you?" 

Worthington 's  frown  deepened,  and, 
as  the  servants  just  then  passed  from 
the  room,  he  turned  sharply  on  Ains- 
lie. 

44 1  had  to  bring  it  home,  of  course. 
Now  let  the  matter  drop,  please.  I 
don't  care  to  have  the  servants  too 
well  informed  on  such  subjects." 

Naturally,  the  talk  then  ended,  and 
the  host  again  became  taciturn.  The 
evening  was  unusually  gay  and  the 
hour,  when  the  little  group  broke  up, 
was  quite  late.  Margaret  yielded 
without  difficulty  to  Jean's  plea  that 
Mrs.  Worthington  would  share  her 
room  that  night.  Margaret  seemed 
weary,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 
Jean  felt  as  if  she  never  again  would 
be  able  to  sleep.  She  slipped  from 
the  bed  and  hurriedly  dressed  herself, 
taking  her  station  by  an  open  window. 
She  was  too  excited  and  nervous  to 
follow  Ainslie 's  advice  and  read;  be- 
sides, she  dared  not  light  a  lamp  for 
fear  of  waking  Margaret.  One  hour 
dragged  wearily  after  another.  A 
clock  somewhere  had  struck  four. 
Jean  was  still  at  her  post,  every  fac- 
ulty on  the  alert,  and  Margaret  was 
still  sleeping  peacefully,  when  a  pistol 
shot  rang  through  the  house. 

Jean  sprang  to  her  feet  in  uncon- 
trollable terror  and  rushed  into  the 
hall.  From  the  lower  corridor  voices 
floated  up  to  her.  She  could  plain- 
ly distinguish  Ainslie 's  tones  as  well 
as  Huntingdon's  and  Worthington's. 


All  three  of  the  men  seemed  passion- 
ately angry,  but  none  of  them  evi- 
dently was  injured.  Somewhat  re- 
assured, and  mindful  of  her  promise 
to  Ainslie,  she  slipped  back  to  her 
post,  leaving  the  door  of  her  room 
open.     Margaret  still  slept. 

For  an  hour  the  sound  of  voices 
floated  up  indistinctly  ;  then  she  sud- 
denly heard  the  noise  of  wheels  in 
the  yard,  and  a  few  moments  later 
the  three  men  emerged  from  the 
house  and  drove  rapidly  off.  Jean 
would  have  been  more  than  mortal  if 
she  had  not  been  nearly  consumed 
with  curiosity.  She  grew  too  impa- 
tient to  remain  seated,  and  her  rest- 
less movements  around  the  room 
eventually  woke  Margaret. 

Jean  felt  remorseful  as  she  saw 
Margaret's  eyes  open  wearily.  44I 
beg  your  pardon  ten  thousand  times, 
dearest,  for  disturbing  you  ;  but,  since 
you  are  awake,  won't  you  please  get 
up  and  dress?  I  do  so  want  to  go  out 
among  the  flowers.  " 

Margaret  faintly  objected,  but  good- 
naturedly  allowed  herself  to  be  over- 
ruled, and  at  six  o'clock  the  two  girls 
found  themselves  in  the  cool  morn- 
ing air.  They  had  only  taken  a  turn 
or  two  on  the  lawn  when  Jean  heard 
wheels  rapidly  approaching,  and  a 
moment  later  Worthington  and  Ains- 
lie drove  into  the  yard. 

44 1  call  this  luck!"  Ainslie  ex- 
claimed, sincerely.  44I  was  wanting 
to  see  you,  Miss  Mayhew,  but  I  feared 
that  it  would  be  many  weary  hours 
before  you  regaled  my  eyes  with  your 
presence.  Will  you  come  for  a  stroll 
with  me?" 

44  Shall  I  go,  Margaret?"  Jean  asked, 
eagerly. 

44  Please  do,  Miss  Mayhew,  for  I  want 
to  monopolize  my  wife's  attention  for 
a  little  while,"  interposed  Worthing- 
ton. 44  James,  put  up  the  horses  and 
rub  them  down  well.  Now,  dear,  will 
you  come  into  my  study,  please?" 

There  was  a  curiously  humble  and 
entreating  note  in  Worthington's 
voice  which  Jean  did  not  fail  to 
notice,  even  as  she  turned  away  with 
Ainslie. 

44 1  kept  my  promise,  Mr.  Ainslie," 
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she  said,  brightly.  "I  did  not  close 
my  eyes  at  all  last  night.  Of  course, 
I  am  perishing  with  curiosity,  but  do 
not  tell  your  story  unless  it  is  right 
that  you  should  do  so." 

44  I  think  it  is  right,  Jean.  I  would 
not  tell  anyone  else,  certainly,  but  I 
know  that  you  will  respect  my  con- 
fidence— and  I  have  a  special  reason 
for  wishing  you  to  know  all  about  my 
connection  with  this  matter.  Now, 
listen,"  and  Ainslie  graphically  de- 
tailed to  her  astonished  ears  every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  rob- 
bery up  to  the  time  of  his  own  inter- 
view with  her  the  day  before. 

"Now,  you  can  see,  Jean,  why  I 
wanted  your  help.  I  believed  from 
the  first  that  Margaret  was  innocent, 
despite  all  of  the  incriminating  cir- 
cumstances against  her.  I  wanted 
your  help  in  case  my  plans  should 
miscarry.  If  the  money  vanished 
again,  and  I  did  not  catch  the  culprit 
red-handed,  as  I  hoped  to  do,  I  still 
wanted  your  evidence  to  prove  that 
Margaret  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  unobserved  to  the  study.  Do 
you  see?" 

44 1  see  that  much;  and,  of  course, 
Margaret  never  knew  anything  of  the 
first  robbery.  Still,  how  did  you  ex- 
plain to  yourself  her  presence  outside 
the  study  door,  and  then  her  denial 
of  it,  even  after  her  husband  had 
heard  her  voice?" 

44  Ventriloquism,  Jean.  I  don't  de- 
serve any  of  the  admiration  which 
Worthington  is  inclined  to  bestow  on 
me  for  this  affair,  for  I  got  onto  the 
clue  in  a  flash,  even  as  he  was  telling 
me  the  story.  There  was  no  use  giv- 
ing him  my  theories,  so  I  went  to 
work  for  proof.  You  see,  I  had 
known  at  college  that  Huntingdon 
was  a  sneak  and  coward,  and  a  man 
isn't  apt  to  change  his  moral  nature 
very  much  after  he  leaves  college. 
Then,  half  a  dozen  years  ago  I 
chanced  to  attend  an  amateur  enter- 
tainment at  which  Huntingdon  took 
the  part  of  a  ventriloquist  and  per- 
formed all  manner  of  clever  tricks. 

44  It  was  sheer  good  luck  that  made 
me  remember  that  incident  as  Worth- 
ington drove  me  up  here   that    first 


night.  I  had  never  liked  Hunting- 
don and  I  did  like  Margaret.  I  sup- 
pose that  was  the  real  explanation." 

44  But  how  did  you  prove  his  guilt?" 
Jean  asked,  in  a  whirl  of  amazement. 

44 1  built  up  my  theory  first.  I  had 
known  for  some  time  that  Hunting- 
don was  hard  up.  It  seemed  prob- 
able to  me  that  he  might  have  gotten 
a  false  key  made  in  the  city.  He  had 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  take  an  im- 
pression of  the  lock.  Then  he  waited 
his  opportunity.  He  knew  that  Mar- 
garet would  have  her  jewels  here 
sooner  or  later.  When  Howard  gave 
her  an  extra  key  it  lessened  Hunting- 
don's chances  of  detection.  I  pre- 
sumed that  on  the  evening  of  the 
robbery  he  had  gone  into  the  study 
without  noticing  in  the  twilight  that 
Howard  was  asleep  on  the  lounge. 
He  had  secured  the  money  and  jewelry, 
when  he  incautiously  made  some 
noise  that  awoke  Worthington,  and 
he  heard  his  cousin  rise  and  fumble 
for  a  match.  If  a  light  were  struck 
then  Huntingdon  would  inevitably 
be  detected  in  the  crime.  So,  with 
superb  presence  of  mind,  he  simulated 
Margaret's  voice  outside  the  door. 
The  ruse  succeeded.  As  Howard  left 
the  room,  he  followed,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments later  made  those  remarks  to 
his  cousin  which  confirmed  the  belief 
of  Margaret's  presence  in  the  hall 
and  made  Worthington  nearly  frantic 
with  suspicion.  This  was  my  theory, 
and  next  day,  when  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  powerful  magnifying  glass, 
I  examined  the  lock  of  the  safe  with 
it  and  could  easily  detect  traces  of 
wax.  Then  I  was  sure  of  my  pre- 
mises, but  Huntingdon  had  been  in- 
fernally shrewd.  He  had  contrived 
to  throw  suspicion  on  Margaret  ;  con- 
sequently, Worthington  could  make 
no  move  in  the  matter  and  would  not 
even  allude  to  his  loss.  " 

44  You  are  a  veritable  genius,"  Jean 
exclaimed;  44but  how  did  you  ever 
get  at  the  truth — to  prove  it,  I  mean?" 

44 1  reasoned  that  Huntingdon  would 
do  nothing  with  the  diamonds  in  this 
country  ;  it  would  be  risky.  He  had 
five  hundred  dollars.  That  would 
take  him  to  Europe.     Once  there,  he 
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could  unset  the  stones,  dispose  of 
them  separately  and  be  practically 
safe  from  detection.  I  think  he  dis- 
liked my  presence  here,  and  half-sus- 
pected my  motive  in  coming;  so  he 
resolved  to  go  to  Europe  at  once.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  success  of  my 
plans  that  he  should  again  be  short 
of  cash.  Two  nights  ago  I  inveigled 
him  into  a  game  of  poker,  and  as  we 
put  the  stakes  rather  high  I  won 
easily  all  he  had.  I  can't  swear, 
though,  Jean,  that  I  played  a  strictly 
honest  game.  " 

She  smiled.  "  I  think  you  may 
count  yourself  absolved,  anyway. 
Oh,  how  despicable  that  man  is!  I 
have  never  liked  him.  I  could  hardly 
forgive  myself  if  I  had  ever  enter- 
tained any  friendly  feelings  for  him." 

"  Didn't  you  really  like  him,  Jean?" 
Ainslie  asked,  quickly.  "That  is  a 
burden  off  my  heart,  for  I  half  feared 
that  you  did.  Well,  that  is  about  all 
there  is  to  tell.  Of  course,  he  could 
not  go  to  Europe  without  money,  so  I 
had  Howard  bring  home  a  goodly  roll 
yesterday,  and,  according  to  previous 
agreement,  we  made  the  matter  fully 
known  at  the  dinner-table.  Hunting- 
don could  hardly  afford  to  let  that 
chance  slip,  I  thought,  so  I  made 
ready  for  him.  When  I  left  you  yes- 
terday I  rigged  up  an  electric  battery. 
It  connected  with  the  lock  of  the  safe 
and  with  a  small  pistol.  If  everything 
worked  all  right,  the  pistol  would  go 
off  as  the  safe  door  was  opened.  Still, 
I  was  a  little  afraid  that  my  work  was 
not  very  perfect,  and  that  Huntingdon 
might  slip  in  noiselessly,  get  the  booty, 
and  we,  listening  in  the  next  room,  be 
none  the  wiser.  So  I  put  you  on  guard 
over  Margaret.  I  wished  to  prove  that 
she  was  not  the  culprit,  even  if  I  could 
not  prove  who  was.  " 

"Your  scheme  was  a  success,  of 
course?"  Jean  remarked. 

44  Yes;  we  waited  in  the  library  in 
total  darkness.  We  dared  not  smoke 
or  talk  or  read,  for  fear  of  betraying 
our  presence.  I  suppose  that  Howard 
suffered  tortures,  for  he  didn't  know 
what  was  coming.  At  last  there  came 
the  pistol  shot,  and  we  rushed  into  the 
hall,  to  meet  Huntingdon  with  the  bills 


actually  in  his  hand!  Howard  flashed 
a  dark-lantern  in  his  face  and  I  cov- 
ered him  with  a  revolver." 

"Oh!"  and  Jean  drew  a  deep 
breath;  "how  unutterably  horrible 
it  all  is!  Of  course,  he  had  to  con- 
fess. " 

"  At  last,  yes;  though  it  took  some 
forcible  persuasion  to  convince  him 
that  he  would  better  do  so.  Howard 
has  his  confession,  duly  signed  and  at- 
tested by  me,  and  he  also  has  the  dia- 
monds. We  allowed  Huntingdon  to 
keep  the  thousand  dollars  provided  he 
leaves  the  country  never  to  turn  up 
again.  We  took  him  to  the  train  when 
we  drove  off." 

Jean  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  long 
time,  pondering  the  story.  At  last 
she  said,  "  You  told  me  that  you  had 
a  special  reason  for  wishing  me  to 
know  this  story.     What  is  it?" 

"  Well,  "  Ainslie  responded,  gravely, 
"it  is  one  of  my  convictions  that  a 
man  ought  not  to  keep  any  secrets 
from  his  wife,  and,  as  I  hope  you  will 
consent  to  be  my  wife,  I  thought  that 
I  would  better  tell  you  all  about  this 
affair." 

Jean  looked  up  at  him  in  indignant 
surprise,  not  knowing  just  what  he 
meant. 

"You  acknowledged  yesterday, 
Jean,"  he  said,  lightly,  "that  you 
owed  me  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  exe- 
cuting your  commissions  so  faithfully. 
You  would  better  give  me  your  hand 
as  payment.  Do,  dear,"  he  added, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  expression 
and  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  caused 
Jean  to  forget  her  anger  and  made  her 
say,  softly: 

"  If  you  really  think  I  ought  to  do 
_ 1» 

Then  those  two  young  people  wan- 
dered far  away  into  that  "  new  world, 
which  is  the  old." 

It  was  nearly  two  hours  later  when 
they  reached  Worthington's  house. 

"I  almost  dread  to  go  in,"  Jean 
said,  nervously. 

"Why,  are  you  ashamed  of  me?" 
Ainslie  asked,  with  mischief  in  his 
eyes. 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  you  at  all 
then,"    Jean    rejoined,  with    a  little 
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blush.  "I  was  wondering  on  what 
terms  we  should  find  Margaret  and 
her  husband.  I  hardly  see  how  she 
can  forgive  him.  " 

44  Couldn't  you  forgive  me  for  a  like 
offense?" 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  be  tried, 
Robert.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
believe  you  would  ever  doubt  me,  no 
matter  how  strong  the  circumstantial 
evidence  against  me  might  be.  " 

44  No,  Jean,  you  are  right,"  Ainslie 
said,  gravely.  44I  certainly  should 
never  doubt  you  ;  but  I  hope  that  Mar- 
garet will  prove  forgiving.  Come,  we 
shall  probably  find  them  in  the  study.  " 

They  were  there,  as  Ainslie  had 
surmised,  and  it  needed  only  one 
glance  at  their  faces  to  show  that  all 
was  well  with  them. 

Margaret  met  Ainslie  with  out- 
stretched hands.  44I  have  just  been 
hearing  how  true  a  friend  you  have 
been  to  me.  I  thank  you  from  my 
heart,  but  words  seem  very  poor  to  ex- 
press my  feelings.  You  need  not  wait 
for  my  allowance,  after  all,  Mr.  Ains- 
lie. Here  is  my  husband's  check  for  a 
thousand  dollars.  We  are  not  going 
to  have  any  more  misunderstandings 
on  the  money  score." 

Ainslie  smiled  down  on  her  with 
cordial  friendliness.  44  Mrs.  Worth  - 
ington,  there  is  just  one   little  thing 


which  I  still  fail  to  understand.  I 
wonder  if  you  will  enlighten  me?  Why 
were  you  so  reluctant  to  ask  Howard 
for  this  particular  sum?" 

Margaret  blushed  and  hesitated, 
feeling  the  eyes  of  all  upon  her. 

44  Yes; dear,"  Worthington  said.  44 1 
want  to  understand  that,  too.  What- 
ever your  feelings  ordinarily,  I  should 
have  thought  that  you  would  have  ap- 
plied to  me  on  this  occasion." 

4  4 1  must  tell  you,  I  suppose,  though 
I  had  not  intended  to  do  so.  You 
read  the  first  part  of  my  letter  to 
mother,  so  you  know  that  I  promised 
to  get  her  the  money.  I  intended  to 
ask  you  for  it.  Of  course,  I  disliked  do- 
ing so,  but  tinder  the  circumstances  I 
saw  no  other  course.  I  went  down 
stairs  to  find  you.  You  did  not  hear 
me  open  the  door.  You  were  reading 
mother's  letter  to  me,  and  I  softly 
slipped  out  again.  I  thought  that,  of 
course,  you  would  give  me  the  money 
at  once,  voluntarily  ;  you  never  men- 
tioned the  matter,  although  you  knew 
my  need.  I  could  not  appeal  to  you 
after  that." 

Worthington  sighed.  *4  My  love,  I 
don't  see  how  you  can  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  forgive  all  of  my  stupid 
idiocy.     I  have  been  cruel  and " 

Margaret  laid  her  fingers  on  his 
lips.     4t  Hush,"  she  said,  gently. 


*y 


AN    OPTICAL    ILLUSION 


DEAR  Jane,  your  picture  is  a  dream, 
Aye, 'tis  perfection  quite, 
The  lips,  the  eyes,  the  shapely  form — 
With  one  exception  slight. 

The  gown  seems  cut  a  bit  too  low; 

Yet,  since  you're  counted  shy, 
It  must  be  that  those  shoulders  plump 

Were  cut  a  bit  too  high. 


Louis  J.  Keller. 
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LO,  "THE   GREAT  AMERICAN   NOVEL" 

By  Eloi  De  Vaux 


THERE  is  a  rumor  from  Publishers'  Row  that  the  filing  of  an  affidavit 
similar  in  form  to  the  following  will  hereafter  be   a  necessary  pre- 
liminary on  the  part  of   authors    in   submitting  the  manuscripts  of 
novels  for  publication: 

Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents,  the  undersigned,  "  Pro  Bono  Publico," 
deposes  and  says  : 

That  he  is  the  author  of  a  novel  of  85,000  words,  more  or  less,  entitled, 
"  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  the  Twain  Euphonious  and  Inseparable;" 

That  the  story  is  not  rendered  into  modern  English  from  an  original 
manuscript  written  by  the  great-grandfather  of  the  author,  and  found  in  a 
certain  oaken  chest  or  secret  drawer  ; 

That  it  is  not  a  memoir,  diary  or  record  of  events  that  happened  in  the 
reign  of  the  "  Good  Queen  Bess,"  or  of  the  most  valiant  monarch,  Louis  the 
1 01  st,  or  of  any  other  sovereign,  prince  or  potentate; 

That  it  contains  not  a  single  reference  to  suits  of  armor,  dungeons, 
lettres-de-cachet  or  privy  seals  ;  nor  to  Knights  of  the  This  and  That  or  Lords 
of  the  Thus  and  So  ; 

That  he  (the  author)  hereby  covenants  and  agrees,  if,  among  its  pages,  a 
duel  be  fought  or  a  solitary  sword  even  so  much  as  leaps  from  its  scabbard, 
to  forfeit  his  entire  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  manuscript  to  the  dis- 
coverer of  such  duel  or  of  such  sword  leaping  from  its  scabbard  ; 

That  the  author  hereby  still  further  covenants  and  agrees  (on  his  part) 
to  the  exclusion  from  the  book  of  Author's  Foreword,  Explanatory  Notes, 
Sketch  of  "  The  Author  and  the  Book,"  and  his  Picture  ; 

That  the  book  is  written  (to  the  best  of  his  knowledge)  in  United  States 
English  (save  the  mark!),  and  contains  no  quotations  of  any  kind,  save  those 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  (and  these  not  from  choice,  but  of  necessity)  ; 

That  the  story  treats  of  the  lives  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  but  not 
of  their  Adventures  (praise  God,  they  had  none!),  and,  incidentally,  of  the 
most  modest  damsel,  Virgin  Page,  who  at  all  times  appears  most  becomingly 
habited  (generally  bound  in  cloth),  never  once  donning  doublet  and  hose  or 
other  male  attire. 

The  author  further  covenants  and  agrees,  provided  the  sales  of  this 
book  exceed  75,000  copies,  under  no  circumstances  to  attempt  the  writing  of 
any  novel  or  tale  after  the  manner  and  style  of  the  story  herein  named,  and,  to 
evade  a  possible  temptation  so  to  do,  he  hereby  binds  himself  for  the  term  of 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  book  herein  named,  to 
write  "pot-boilers,  "or,  in  other  words,  the  text  that  accompanies  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  up-to-date  ten  cent  magazines,  thus  absolutely  precluding  the 
production  of  literary  work  of  whatsoever  description  during  the  time  speci- 
fied; 

And  finally, 

That  the  author  covenants  and  agrees  in  no  event  to  give  his  consent  to 
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the  dramatization  of  this  story  under  a  term  of  seventy-five  years  from  date  of 
publication,  it  being  his  most  cherished  wish  that,  for  at  least  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  "John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  the  Twain  Euphonious  and  Insepara- 
ble," shall  be  subjected  to  no  profaner  touch  than  the  mellowing  one  of  time. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this day 

of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred. 

44  Pro  Bono  Publico" 
(Author's  Signature). 
Sealed  and  Delivered  in  the  Presence  of 

"A  Delighted  Contemporaneous  Opinion  " 
{Signature  of  Witness). 


IN    OTHER    DAYS 

'IIT'HAT  I  have  had,  dear  heart,  dear  heart- 
*  V       The  love  and  life — is  mine  ! 
Thou  canst  not  alter  any  part  ; 
Why  break  the  empty  glass,  dear  heart, 
From  which  we  quaffed  the  wine? 

The  kisses  I  have  had  of  thee 

Are  mine,  dear  heart,  are  mine  ! 

The  day-long  dreams,  the  hopes,  the  fears, 

The  sunshine  coming  after  tears, 

Are  all  a  very  part  of  me, 

Dear  heart,  are  mine,  are  mine! 

The  love,  the  laughter  and  the  love, 
Are  mine,  dear  heart,  are  mine  ! 
Remembered  sweetness  of  thy  mouth — 
The  rose-wind  blowing  from  the  South — 
The  promise  of  thine  eyes,  dear  heart — 
The  soft,  South  rose-wind  dies,  dear  heart, 
But  not  these  dreams  of  mine. 

What  I  have  had,  dear  heart,  dear  heart — 

The  life  and  love — is  mine  ! 
Thou  canst  not  alter  any  part  ; 

'Tis  mine,  dear  heart — and  thine  ! 


Henry   Holcomb   Bennett. 
0» 


AN    ACCURATE    DESCRIPTION 

T    ITTLE  ELMER— Papa,  what  is  a  Turkish  bath? 

*— '     Professor  Broadhead— It  is  something,  my  son,  that,  so  far  as  there  is 

any  record,  a  Turk  never  takes. 
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MY  NIECE,  MRS.   DOVE 


By  Caroline  K.  Duer 


WHEN  Amelia  first  proposed 
my  going  abroad  with  her  I 
made  some  faint  resistance. 
I  knew  it  would  be  ineffectual,  but  I 
felt  it  was  due  to  myself. 

"I'm  too  old,"  cried  I. 

"  You  are  at  the  nicest  middle  age 
in  the  world,"  said  Amelia,  patting 
my  hand,  4  '  and  you  are  the  sweetest 
and  handsomest  gray-haired  lady  in 
the  land,  and  I  do  so  love  to  be  with 
you." 

"Too  old,  I  mean,  to  enjoy  flying 
about  the  Continent  as  you  do,  my 
dear,"  I  continued,  hastily,  knowing 
that  my  downfall  was  certain,  but 
making  a  show  of  firmness. 

"But  you  needn't  fly  about,  dear 
Aunty,  not  once.  You  know  you  will 
enjoy  the  voyage  because  you  are 
such  a  wonderfully  good  sailor,  and 
you  have  never  been  by  the  Southern 
route.  Then,  when  we  get  to  the 
other  side,  you  shall  just  settle  down 
in  some  beautiful,  quiet  place,  with 
the  children  to  amuse  you — they  are 
such  ducks! — and  I'll  do  the  flying 
about  by  myself,"  said  Amelia,  with 
an  air  of  engaging  virtue. 

It  had  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
be  of  some  use  to  my  niece  beside  the 
comfort  she  derived  from  the  society 
of  the  "handsomest  gray-haired  lady 
in  the  land."  Now  everything  was 
explained. 

"  So  the  children  are  to  go!"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Dove,  the 
thoughtfully  tender  expression  of  the 
true  mother  stealing  over  her  face. 
"  I  couldn't  be  separated  from  them 
for  a  whole  Summer.  You  don't 
know  what  they  are  to  me,  "dear 
Aunty.     Nobody  does." 

I  did  not  remind  Amelia  that  she 


had  found  it  quite  possible  to  bear  a 
whole  Winter's  separation  from  the 
children,  during  which  time  their 
grandmother  had  had  the  entire 
charge  of  them.  Her  great  blue  eyes 
would  have  filled  with  tears  at  the 
recollection  of  the  suffering  she  had 
secretly  endured  while  ostensibly 
leading  a  life  of  moderate  gaiety  at 
Aiken. 

Mr.  Dove  had  been  dead  for  a  little 
more  than  a  year.  He  had  succumbed 
to  a  violent  cold  caught  while  camp- 
ing out  in  the  Adirondacks.  Amelia, 
who  had  nursed  him  with  the  greatest 
devotion,  now  bore  his  loss  with 
amazing  fortitude,  and  administered 
the  small  property  left  to  her  with 
judicious  care. 

"Won't  it  be  rather  an  expensive 
trip?"  I  ventured,  not  finding  a  suit- 
able reply  to  my  niece's  last  remark. 

"Well,  you  know  I  must  go  some- 
where for  the  Summer,"  said  Amelia, 
clasping  her  hands  behind  her  smooth, 
golden  head.  "  I  know  it  would  have 
been  a  comfort  to  mamma  if  she  could 
have  kept  the  children,  but  Susie  and 
Tom — "  Amelia's  sister  and  her  hus- 
band— "got  it  into  their  heads  that 
she  really  ought  to  have  some  change, 
so  they  absolutely  insisted  upon  her 
spending  the  hot  months  with  them 
at  Bar  Harbor,  and,  as  the  house  is 
too  small  to  take  in  the  children,  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  take 
them  abroad  with  me.  They  are 
such  companions  to  me,  Aunt  Char- 
lotte ;  I  miss  them  so  when  I  am  away 
from  them." 

"  Why  not  stay  here  with  them?"  I 
suggested,  knowing  that  the  reasons 
against  it  would  be  admirable. 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  do  that,  dear  Aunty. 
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Where  could  I  go?  I  can't  bear  the 
mountains  since — since  poor  Arthur's 
death,  you  know,  and  the  seaside 
places  in  this  country  are  horrid — ex- 
cept Newport,  where  I  could  not  go 
this  year.  We'll  go  to  the  Italian 
lakes,  you  and  I,  Aunty,  when  it  really 
gets  hot,  and  have  a  delicious  time 
all  to  ourselves.  I'm  very  rich  just 
now,  really,  and  you  always  have 
plenty  of  money." 

"  What  makes  you  so  rich?"  I  de- 
manded, with  some  curiosity,  for 
Amelia  did  not  often  appear  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  her  finances. 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  have  been  specu- 
lating a  little,"  returned  my  niece, 
confidentially.  "At  least,  dear  old 
Phoenix  Morman  did  it  for  me.  He 
is  so  kind  !  I  told  him  I  wanted  to 
make  some  extra  pennies  in  order  to 
go  abroad  and  live  riotously,  and  he 
said  he  would  make  them  for  me.  It 
was  something  he  knew  of  that  was 
so  sure  to  turn  out  well  that  he  did 
not  even  disturb  my  investments  to 
get  the  money.  He  just  lent  it  to  me 
himself,  and  it  turned  out  splendidly. 
He  and  I  both  made  a  great  deal. 
Isn't  it  fun?  He's  going  out  on  the 
vessel  we  go  on,  Aunty.  Aren't  you 
glad?  He  has  a  wonderful  mind,  and 
is  such  an  interesting  man.  We  have 
long  talks  together  about  all  sorts  of 
things.  " 

Phoenix  Morman 's  mind  being  one 
of  the  most  marvelous  money-making 
machines  in  the  country,  and  Amelia's 
really  by  no  means  the  least,  I  could 
imagine  their  long  talks  to  be  well 
worth  listening  to.  The  idea  was 
amusing. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Still  penny  is  going 
over,  too,"  went  on  Mrs.  Dove,  "and 
Mrs.  Crosier,  I  suppose.  Oh!  and 
poor  Mr.  Wister,  you  know,  whose 
wife  died  not  long  ago.  They  say  he 
behaved  wonderfully  during  her  long 
illness.  He  is  one  of  the  most  able 
and  distinguished  men  of  the  day — 
isn't  he,  Aunt  Charlotte? — besides  be- 
ing one  of  the  richest.  " 

4  *  I  believe  so,  my  dear,  "  I  answered. 
"  I  never  met  him." 

"  Poor  Aunty!"  cried  Amelia,  rising 
and  stealing  a  gentle  arm  round  my 


neck.  "You  have  led  a  very  shut- 
up  life  lately.  Come  abroad  with  me 
and  see  new  places  and  people.  You 
don't  know  what  else  to  do  with  your- 
self, do  you,  dear?  You  shall  have 
half  my  cabin,  and  111  be  so  good  to 
you,  and  you  will  be  such  a  comfort 
tome." 

So  I  yielded. 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  the  early  part 
of  April  when  we  started.  It  had  in 
some  way  been  brought  to  my  mind 
that  by  taking  a  four-wheel  cab 
and  stopping  at  the  house  for  the 
children,  their  nurse  and  Amelia's 
maid,  I  should  be  doing  what  was 
greatly  to  my  own  advantage.  Accord- 
ingly, I  stopped  before  the  abode  of 
my  niece  at  the  hour  named,  and  be- 
held the  noses  of  Master  Theodore 
and  Miss  Alicia  Dove  flattened  against 
the  drawing-room  window  in  earnest 
watching  for  my  approach.  They 
disappeared  from  the  window  to  burst 
out  of  the  door  as  soon  as  it  was 
opened,  and  immediately  clambered 
into  the  carriage,  volubly  explaining 
to  me  that  their  mamma  had  gone 
out  to  do  some  shopping,  but  would 
join  us  on  the  dock  at  Hoboken,  from 
which  place  our  vessel  sailed. 

My  heart  sank.  Amelia  never  hur- 
ried herself,  and  had  once  or  twice 
been  known  to  miss  trains  and  boats 
altogether.  The  nurse,  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  children,  reassured  me  a 
little. 

"  Madame  had  found  herself  obliged 
to  attend  to  some  forgotten  business, 
but  had  left  word  that  she  should  be 
at  the  dock  before  us — long  before 
us." 

Amelia's  maid  appeared  with  um- 
brella, bag,  cloak  and  a  pink  pillow, 
without  which  Mrs.  Dove  never 
traveled.  The  various  other  bags 
and  bundles  appertaining  to  the  party 
were  put  in,  and  we  rumbled  away 
from  the  door. 

Theodore  and  Alicia  sat  by  me  on 
the  back  seat,  Theodore,  by  reason  of 
his  more  mature  age,  next  the  win- 
dow. They  were  very  quiet  and  well 
behaved,  and  with  their  golden  hair 
and  white  apparel  seemed  quite  fitted 
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to  take  their  place  among  cherubs  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

44  My  mamma  has  to  work  very  hard 
for  such  a  little  woman,"  said  Theo- 
dore, reflectively,  after  a  long  silence. 

44Wery  hard,"  returned  Alicia, 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  almost  as  hard  as  cook. 
But  cook's  going  to  be  married  to 
Officer  Denny  soon,  and  then  she 
won't  have  to  work  no  more,  she  says. 
Could  mamma  marry  an  officer,  Aunt 
Charlotte?" 

44  She  could,"  said  I,  briefly,  "but 
I  don't  think  it  would  please  her. 
Look  out  of  the  window,  Alicia. 
There's  a  fluffy  white  dog  on  the 
steps  of  that  house.  " 

44  My  mamma  is  going  to  take  Nips 
abroad  with  her,"  declared  Theodore. 
Nips  was  Amelia's  bull  terrier.  *  'He's 
out  in  the  carriage  with  her  now.  " 

44 1  trust  you  are  mistaken,  Theo- 
dore," I  cried,  in  some  dismay,  for  I 
did  not  relish  Nips  as  a  traveling 
companion. 

44  No,  indeed,"  he  returned,  wag- 
ging his  head  solemnly.  *  *  What  was 
it  they  said  at  afternoon  tea  yester- 
day, Alicia?  When  Mr.  Raymond 
was  there,  you  know." 

44  4  You  are  such  a  little  woman  to 
work  so  hard,'"  quoted  Alicia,  ab- 
sently, her  attention  absorbed  by  an 
organ-grinder. 

44  No— I  said  that  to  Aunt  Char- 
lotte already,"  cried  her  brother,  with 
the  air  of  having  discharged  himself 
of  a  holiday  task.  4*  I  mean  about 
Nips.  Oh,  I  know.  He  said,  'Let 
me  keep  Nips  for  you  ;  I  want  to  keep 
something  of  yours.'  And  mamma 
said,  4  No,  you  don't  love  Nips,  and 
he  said " 

44  Never  mind,  Theodore,"  I  inter- 
posed, hastily.  44  Here  we  are  at  the 
ferry.  Don't  you  want  to  pay  for 
me?" 

Mr.  Raymond  had  adored  Amelia 
for  so  long  that  his  speeches  could  be 
foretold  without  much  difficulty.  The 
nurse  and  the  maid  exchanged  demure 
glances. 

The  crossing  did  not  take  much 
time,  and  we  had  only  a  short  distance 
to  drive  before  we  reached  our  desti- 
nation. 


Amelia  was  not  there,  of  course.  I 
searched  the  dock  with  my  eyes  as  we 
drove  along.  I  swept  the  deck  with 
nervous  glances.  As  soon  as  I  could 
free  myself  from  the  children  I  went 
down  to  the  cabin  that  I  had  been  told 
I  was  to  share  with  my  niece.  My 
own  steamer  trunk  stared  me  in  the 
face,  and  my  bag,  umbrella  and  rug 
had  already  been  conveyed  there  by  a 
nimble  steward,  but  of  Amelia's 
numerous  belongings  there  was  no 
trace.  Even  Nips,  as  a  sign  that  his 
mistress  had  not  deserted  me— even 
that  abominable,  snorting  bull  terrier, 
would  have  been  a  comfort  now. 

The  children,  who  had  a  cabin  near 
by,  chose  this  moment  to  escape  from 
their  nurse  and  burst  in  upon  me  with 
a  torrent  of  questions. 

Was  that  where  I  was  going  to 
sleep?  Did  ships  always  have  round 
windows?  Was  the  captain  ever  sea- 
sick? When  would  they  be  seasick? 
Theodore  would  rather  have  the 
"ammonia,"  really,  than  be  seasick, 
but  Alicia  didn't  mind,  because  she 
was  only  a  girl. 

I  felt  that  I  could  cheerfully  endure 
both  nausea  and  the  44 ammonia," 
little  as  I  knew  of  that  unusual  dis- 
ease, if  only  Amelia  would  appear. 
She  was  so  superbly  capable  of  arriv- 
ing too  late  and  calmly  taking  the 
next  steamer. 

44  Let  us  go  on  deck,  my  dears,"  I 
said,  anxiously,  taking  Alicia's  hand, 
"and  watch  for  your  mother.  Your 
nurse  and  Francine  will  manage  bet- 
ter down  here  without  you,  I  dare 
say." 

44  My  mamma  will  not  come  for  a 
long  time,  I  am  sure,"  returned  Theo- 
dore, skipping  ahead;  44she  is  most 
un-punk-shial.  Grandmamma  often 
says  so  to  her.  " 

As  we  passed  through  the  saloon  I 
noticed  no  less  than  three  enormous 
boxes  of  flowers,  two  baskets  of  fruit, 
a  large  box  from  Maillard's,  and  a 
pile  of  books,  all  bearing  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Dove,  and  it  comforted  me 
vaguely  to  see  these  evidences  of 
Amelia's  expected  arrival.  A  steward 
was  staggering  along  with  a  wooden 
box,    apparently    containing   cham- 
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pagne,  and  marked,  I  had  no  manner 
of  doubt,  with  my  niece's  name.  The- 
odore's head,  which  he  carried  rather 
low,  the  better  to  observe  the  number 
of  skips  he  could  accommodate  to  the 
pattern  of  the  carpet,  came  into  vio- 
lent contact  with  this  box,  and  in  the 
momentary  pause  that  ensued  I  veri- 
fied my  surmises  and  noticed,  besides, 
that  the  card  tacked  on  the  case  bore 
the  " compliments"  of  Phoenix  Mor- 
man. 

We  went  up  on  deck,  Theodore 
somewhat  subdued  in  spirit  and 
Alicia  clinging  to  my  hand.  The  ut- 
most bustle  and  confusion  reigned. 
Sailors  and  stewards  passed  swiftly  to 
and  fro,  orders  were  shouted,  groups 
of  people  gathered  and  dissolved  in 
front  of  us.  I  saw  the  Bishop  of  Still- 
penny  and  Mrs.  Crosier  arriving  with 
Mr.  Morman  in  his  beautifully  ap- 
pointed carriage.  Their  appearance 
was  most  impressive  as  they  descended 
from  the  vehicle  and  mounted  the 
gangplank  —  the  Bishop  all  bland- 
ness,  from  the  bend  of  his  large  white 
nose  to  the  curve  of  the  handsome 
calf  his  gaiter  so  well  displayed,  and 
Mrs.  Crosier  carrying  her  small  per- 
son as  upright  as  a  dart.  Behind 
them  Mr.  Morman's  huge  figure  and 
rugged,  clever  face  arrested  the  atten- 
tion suddenly  as  one  realized  how 
like  he  was  to  the  somewhat  unflat- 
tering caricatures  the  papers  occa- 
sionally ventured  to  print  of  him. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  shore 
whistle  was  blown,  and  people  began 
to  take  their  departure.  I  was  nearly 
frantic. 

44  Theodore,"  said  I,  44if  your 
mother  does  not  come  I  am  going  to 
get  off  this  vessel." 

Alicia  looked  very  doleful.  "  We 
always  has  to  stay  until  mamma 
comes,"  she  said,  with  the  patience  of 
long  habit. 

At  this  instant  a  neat  brougham 
drove  down  to  the  pier,  and  out  of  it 
stepped  Amelia,  followed  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, laden  with  packages  and  flow- 
ers. Nips  bundled  up  the  gangplank 
ahead  of  them. 

44  Upon  my  word,  Amelia,"  I  cried, 
on   the  verge  of  nervous  tears,   44I 


should  have  been  off  this  ship  in 
another  moment.  I  really  thought 
something  must  have  happened  to 
you." 

44 Oh,  no,  dear  Aunty,"  returned 
Mrs.  Dove,  tranquilly.  4t  I  never  am 
very  early,  you  know,  but  I  don't 
often  miss  things,  do  I,  Ned?"  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Raymond.  44 1  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  this  morning,  so  I  told  Ned 
to  send  the  brougham  for  me,  and  as 
he  came  with  it  I  went  and  chose 
some  horses  for  him,  and  such  a  pretty 
pony  for  you,  Theodore — Mr.  Ray- 
mond is  going  to  keep  it  for  you  till 
we  come  back  in  the  Autumn — and 
for  you,  too,  my  bird,  my  dear,  sweet 
little  yellow-haired  Alicia,  the  tiniest 
pony  you  ever  saw;  and  you  shall 
both  come  out  riding  with  your  poor 
old  mother,  to  take  care  of  her." 
Amelia  knelt  down  on  the  deck  and 
hugged  the  children.  44Then  I  went 
to  get  a  copy  of  Dante  in  the  original, 
Aunt  Charlotte,"  she  went  on,  look- 
ing up  at  me  from  the  charming 
position  she  had  unconsciously  as- 
sumed, <4and  some  Italian  books — 
grammars  and  things,  you  know.  I 
am  going  to  study  all  the  way  over. 
And  then  Ned " 

44  Ned  ought  to  be  going,  if  he  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  so,  "  I  cried,  in 
an  agony.  44They  are  taking  away 
the  gangplank."    And  so  they  were. 

44  Oh,  he  can  go  back  with  the 
pilot,"  said  Amelia,  rising.  "Have 
you  seen  Mr.  Morman,  Aunty,  or  the 
Crosiers?  And  do  tell  me,  how  does 
poor  Mr.  Wister  look?" 

44 1  really  don't  know,"  said  I,  rather 
crossly.     44 1  have  not  seen  him." 

44  Oh,  I  do  hope  he  is  on  board," 
said  Mrs.  Dove.  44I  want  you  to 
meet  him.  " 

Some  time  later  Amelia  followed 
me  to  my  cabin,  where  I  had  retired 
to  escape  the  contemplation  of  Mr. 
Raymond's  silent  agony  of  farewell. 

44  Ned's  gone,"  she  said.  "Poor 
old  Ned!  he  is  good,  but  so  dull! 
Aunt  Charlotte,  I  am  going  to  leave 
you  this  whole  stateroom  to  your  own 
self.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Morman 
meant  to  come,  and  then  did  not  at 
the  last  moment,  and  dear  old  Phoe- 
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nix  insists  upon  my  taking  her  room. 
It's  a  deck  room,  you  know.  I  couldn't 
have  afforded  it  myself,  but,  as  he 
says,  why  not  occupy  it,  when  it's 
just  standing  there  empty?  You 
don't  mind,  do  you,  Aunty?  I'll  leave 
you  Nips  if  you  are  afraid  to  be 
alone.  " 

44 1  don't  mind  being  alone,  thank 
you,"  said  I,  hastily.  44And  they 
wouldn't  allow  you  to  leave  Nips  in 
this  part  of  the  boat." 

"I'll  make  Mr.  Morman  see  the 
Captain  about  it,"  said  Amelia.  "  I 
think  I'd  feel  happier  about  both  of 
you  if  you  were  together.  I  wonder 
where  my  birds  are — aren't  they  the 
dearest  little  creatures  in  the  world? 
Theodore  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  deck  with  the  Bishop,  and  Alicia 
was  sitting  on  Mrs.  Crosier'slap  when 
I  came  down.  Everyone  loves  the 
children;  they  are  so  serious;  they 
are  companions  to  anybody,  the  funny 
little  owls!" 

I  suggested  going  up  on  deck  to 
fetch  the  funny  little  owls  before  the 
long,  lazy  Atlantic  swell  began  to 
have  any  effect  upon  them. 

44 1  have  an  idea  they  will  be  good 
sailors,  like  you  and  me,  Aunty," 
said  Amelia,  "  but  don't  let  me  keep 
you  if  you  want  to  go  up.  They  will 
be  so  pleased  to  see  you  !  I  must  stay 
and  speak  to  Francine  about  some 
things  I  want  got  out  of  my  trunk.  " 

The  first  people  I  saw  as  I  stepped 
out  into  the  fresh  air  were  Mrs. 
Crosier  and  Alicia,  cosily  ensconced 
in  the  same  chair.  They  welcomed 
me  cordially  and  invited  me  to  sit 
near  them. 

"  This  is  the  most  quaintly  solemn 
child  I  ever  saw,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Crosier  to  me.  "  And  the  boy  is  de- 
lightful." Theodore  here  passed  us, 
in  earnest  conversation  with  the 
Bishop.  "Their  mother  seems  to 
have  been  very  particular  about  their 
bringing  up." 

44  She  selected  very  good  people  for 
them  to  be  with  whenever  her  duties 
called  her  elsewhere,"  I  returned, 
cautiously.  "  Alicia,  my  dear,  do 
you  feel  at  all  seasick?" 

Alicia  shook  her  head.     4  *  No,  Aunt 


Charlotte,  I  don't  think  so,  but  I 
erlieve  Theodore  does,  for  he  made  a 
funny  face  just  now — just  like  those 
gentlemen  in  the  particular  partoons 
[political  cartoons]  Nanna  shows  us 
in  the  amusin'  papers." 

44  Why  doesn't  he  go  down  stairs, 
then?"  said  I. 

44  Oh,  mamma  promised  him  he 
might  say  his  evening  hymn  to  that 
Bishop — Mr.  Bishop,  I  mean,"  re- 
turned Alicia,  44and  he  doesn't  think 
it's  late  enough  yet  to  begin." 

As  she  spoke  Theodore  passed 
again,  looking  pale  and  determined. 

44  Don't  you  want  to  come  with  me 
and  see  whether  we  can  find  your 
mother's  stateroom,  Theodore?"  I 
asked. 

44  In  a  few  minutes,  Aunt  Char- 
lotte," he  returned,  heroically;  44as 
soon  as  I've  said  4  For  those  in  peril 
on  the  sea.'  Is  it  too  soon  to  say  it?" 
he  added,  turning  to  the  Bishop. 

44  Not  at  all  too  soon,  I  should  say," 
answered  the  Bishop,  laughing  out- 
right. So  Theodore  took  off  his  hat 
and  recited  the  whole  hymn  with 
much  gravity,  Alicia  echoing  such 
words  as  she  could  catch.  He  then 
put  his  cold  little  hand  in  mine, 
bowed  to  the  company  and  suffered 
me  to  lead  him  away. 

I  found  Amelia  without  much  diffi- 
culty. She  had  the  largest  and  most 
beautifully  decorated  cabin  on  the 
boat.  It  was  filled  with  flowers, 
books  lay  on  the  sofa,  the  box  of 
candy  had  been  opened,  and  a  deli- 
cate little  pair  of  tongs  marked  the 
especial  compartment  to  which  Mrs. 
Dove's  attention  had  last  been  di- 
rected. Francine  and  a  steward  were 
on  their  knees  trying  to  pull  out  the 
steamer  trunk,  which  had  got  caught 
under  the  berth.  I  wondered  how 
long  Amelia  had  known  she  was  to 
occupy  these  palatial  quarters.  I  re- 
membered that  the  trunk  had  never 
been  in  my  cabin  at  all. 

44 Theodore  feels  ill,"  said  I,  ad- 
dressing my  niece's  back  as  she  stood 
in  front  of  the  glass  smoothing  her 
hair. 

44  Does  he?'*  cried  Amelia,  turning 
round.     She  lifted  the    boy  in    her 
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arms,  pushing  the  books  onto  the 
floor  as  she  laid  him  on  the  sofa. 
4  '  Poor  little  Theodore  !  What  shall  I 
give  him,  Aunty?  Why,  he's  quite 
cold.  Dear  chick!  Mamma  is  so 
sorry!"  She  smoothed  the  hair  away 
from  his  forehead  and  kissed  him  ten- 
derly. 

44  I  feel  better  now  I  am  flat,"  re- 
marked the  young  gentleman,  "  and 
I  said  my  hymn  to  the  Bishop  before 
I  came  away." 

44  Did  you,  my  sweet?"  said  his 
mother.  "  That  was  so  good  in  you. 
Isn't  he  a  duck,  Aunt  Charlotte?" 

44  He  is,"  I  returned,  absently. 
44  Amelia,  when  did  Mr.  Morman  ask 
you  to  take  this  cabin?  After  you 
came  on  board?" 

44  Oh,  no;  he  spoke  to  me  about  it 
the  other  evening  when  I  dined  with 
him  at  the  Waldorf,"  said  Amelia, 
simply. 

At  this  point  Alicia  appeared,  to  an- 
nounce that  she  had  lost  her  hat  over- 
board. Mrs.  Crosier,  who  accom- 
panied her,  appeared  to  feel  rather 
guilty  about  the  accident  and  apol- 
ogized at  some  length  for  her  neg- 
ligence, but  Amelia's  gentleness 
blamed  nobody.  She  only  said,  in  her 
caressing  way,  that  they  must  borrow 
one  of  the  sailors'  hats  for  Alicia  if 
she  lost  any  more  of  her  own. 

Mrs.  Crosier  was  charmed  with 
her,  and  the  two  paced  the  deck  for 
an  hour  or  more,  while  Francine  ar- 
ranged the  contents  of  the  trunk  and 
I  told  the  children  stories. 

When,  at  length,  they  consented  to 
go  down  to  their  cabin,  and  I  was  free 
to  join  Amelia,  the  Bishop's  wife  had 
left  her,  and  she  was  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  a  short,  fat,  round- 
eyed  little  woman,  not  unlike  a  frog 
in  a  black  dress,  from  whom  she  sep- 
arated as  I  came  toward  them. 

44  That's  Mrs.  Robberly,  the  dress- 
maker," she  remarked,  taking  my 
arm.  44Such  a  funny  old  woman! 
She  has  just  offered  to  make  me  some 
gowns  for  nothing  if  I  will  choose 
one  or  two  good  models  for  her  as  we 
come  back  through  Paris;  wear  them 
once  or  twice,  you  know,  and  bring 
them  in  for  her.     Poor  old  thing!     I 


think  it  would  be  kind  of  me  to  help 
her,  don't  you,  Aunt  Charlotte? 
People  have  such  a  hard  struggle  to 
live  in  these  days.  I  don't  care 
about  clothes  myself,  but  one  must 
be  decently  dressed,  and,  as  I  am  not 
rich,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  glad  to 
get  my  frocks  as  cheaply  as  possible." 

44  Who  pays  for  the  model  gowns?" 
I  inquired,  with  some  curiosity. 

44  Oh,  Mrs.  Robberly  does,"  said 
Amelia,  44 1  couldn't  afford  it.  Shall 
we  go  and  dress  for  dinner  now, 
Aunty?  I  am  really  hungry.  And, 
as  you  go  down,  will  you  stop  and  see 
if  the  children  are  all  right?  I  am 
anxious  about  Theodore." 

But  later,  when  I  attempted  to  re- 
port to  Amelia — across  the  table, 
where  she  sat  between  the  Captain 
and  Mr.  Morman — that  her  maternal 
anxieties  were  needless,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  engage  her  attention, 
so  gravely  absorbed  and  intelligently 
interested  did  she  appear  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  wireless  telegraphy  which 
was  taking  place  between  her  two 
neighbors. 

When  I  bade  her  good-night  she 
was  reading  Dante  with  the  Bishop, 
but  she  had  not  been  unmindful  of 
my  comfort.  Nips  was  asleep  in  the 
middle  of  my  berth,  and  the  cabin 
resounded  with  his  snores. 

We  ran  into  a  storm  that  night,  and 
for  some  days  afterward  were  so  tossed 
about  that  I  took  the  precaution  to 
stay  in  my  berth,  not  on  account  of 
seasickness,  but  because  I  felt  that 
there  was  great  danger  of  breaking 
some  of  my  elderly  bones  if  I  got  up. 
Most  of  the  passengers  on  the  ship 
followed  my  example,  but  not  so  Ame- 
lia. She  was  up  and  about  as  usual. 
She  used  to  come  in  to  see  me,  with 
her  hair  glistening  with  the  salt  spray 
and  her  face  as  pink  as  a  rose. 

44  It  is  so  marvelous  on  deck, 
Aunty,"  she  said,  one  day,  nestling 
into  a  corner  of  the  sofa.  44Such  a 
grand  sight  !  Mr.  Morman  and  I  have 
been  walking  up  and  down  for  an 
hour.  Those  great,  hungry,  gTay 
waves  racing  after  us,  and  the  flashes 
of  white  spray  flying  past  against  the 
blackness  of    the    sky.     The  sea   is 
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wonderful,  isn't  it?  You  can  think 
great  thoughts  and  feel  great  feelings 
when  you  are  face  to  face  with  a 
power  like  that.  I  seemed  so  little, 
so  little — and  all  my  small  hopes  and 
ambitions  were  swept  away  like  straws 
in  the  wind.  That's  a  very  pretty 
dressing  sacque  you  have  on,  you 
dear,  nice  lady,  and  what  quantities 
of  real  lace  they  trimmed  it  with! 
That's  one  of  the  very  few  extrava- 
gances I  permit  myself,  real  lace — it 
is  so  ladylike.  Mr.  Morman  gave  me 
a  beautiful  black  lace  fan  for  my 
birthday.  He  is  a  wonderful  man, 
Aunt  Charlotte.  So  big,  you  know; 
such  a  large  nature! — though,  per- 
haps, not  quite  so  noble  as  Mr.  Wis- 
ter's.  I  can't  imagine  Mr.  Morman 
putting  his  sorrow  behind  him  and 
taking  up  life  again  in  the  wonderful 
way  Mr.  Wister  has.  And  he  doesn't 
understand  one  so  quickly.  " 

"  Bless  my  soul  !"  said  I.  "I  forgot 
all  about  Mr.  Wister.  Surely  he 
wasn't  at  table  the  first  night  out?  I 
don't  think  I  saw  him.  " 

"  No,"  said  Amelia.  "  He  sprained 
his  ankle  just  before  we  sailed,  and 
he  has  been  confined  to  his  cabin, 
poor  dear!  I  sent  him  down  a  lot  of 
fruit  and  books  when  I  heard  of  it, 
and  I  got  such  a  nice  note  from  him. 
He  likes  just  the  things  I  like  ;  and 
what  an  acute  mind  he  has!  I  go 
and  talk  to  him  every  day  now,  I  and 
Mr.  Morman,  who  insists  upon  chap- 
eroning me.  Dear  old  Phoenix! 
It's  very  kind  of  him,  but,  somehow,  I 
think  we  should  get  on  better  without 
him.  He  is  a  little  possessive,  you 
know.  He  seems  to  feel  that  I  am 
under  his  charge,  which  is  so  ridicu- 
lous. I  must  give  him  a  hint  about 
it.  Because  a  person  is  generous 
and  likes  to  give  pretty  things  and 
make  life  easy  for  people,  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  dictatorial, 
is  it?" 

"Really,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  think 
Mr.  Morman  is  entirely  right  to  con- 
sider it  not  quite  nice  for  you  to  go 
and  sit  with  Mr.  Wister  alone.  " 

"  Do  you,  dear?"  said  Amelia,  kiss- 
ing me.  "  How  old-fashioned  you 
are!    As  if  anything  a  nice  woman 


did  could  be  otherwise  than  nice  !  The 
only  thing  to  be  is  just  true  and  sim- 
ple," continued  Mrs.  Dove,  reflect- 
ively, "and  then  let  people  say  what 
they  please.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Wister 
does  not  misunderstand.  Though  I 
don't  think  he  is  very  sympathetic 
with  Mr.  Morman.  What  a  rare 
thing  perfect  sympathy  is,  especially 
between  men!" 

"  How  are  the  children?"  I  asked, 
abruptly,  for  I  cannot  always  breathe 
in  those  lofty  heights  to  which  Ame- 
lia soars. 

"Oh,  poor  little  birds,  they  were 
very  ill  for  ever  so  long,"  returned 
she,  "and  Theodore  did  nothing  but 
groan,  '  Oh,  this  is  agony,'  but  Alicia 
slept  nearly  all  the  time.  Their  nurse 
was  ill,  too,  and  so  was  Francine.  I 
had  to  get  Mr.  Morman  to  lace 
my " 

"What?"  cried  I,  as  she  paused. 
Amelia's  unconventionality  was  a 
trifle  alarming. 

" — boots  every  morning,"  con- 
tinued my  niece,  struggling  with  a 
yawn.  *  *  Excuse  me,  Aunt  Charlotte, 
I  am  sleepy  because  I  was  up  late 
last  night  with  a  poor  woman  in  the 
second  cabin  who  was  awfully  ill. 
The  stewardesses  were  too  busy  to 
attend  to  her,  so  I  went.  I  think  she 
has  got  pneumonia.  I  had  a  consul- 
tation with  the  doctor  about  her." 

"  Is  there  nothing  we  can  do?"  I 
asked. 

"No,  she  is  getting  every  care 
now.  I  paid  a  woman  to  look  after 
her.  I  think  we  ought  to  help  every- 
body we  can.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be 
allowed  to  help  other  people.  " 

"  Let  me  enjoy  it  too,  then.  You'll 
find  my  purse  in  that  bag  over  there.  " 

"You  are  awfully  good,  dear 
Aunty,  but  indeed  it  is  not  necessary. 
Mr.  Morman  gave  most  generously  the 
moment  I  mentioned  the  case  to  him. 
I  had  meant  to  give  a  little,  too,  for  I 
played  écarté  with  him  last  evening 
after  dinner,  and  it  seemed  only  right 
to  give  some  of  my  winnings,  but  he 
would  not  let  me.  " 

"  Did  you  win  much?"  I  asked. 

But  Amelia  had  left  the  room,  and 
I  heard  her  voice  cooing  and  laugh- 
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ipg  in  the  sweetest  way  with  the 
children  in  the  neighboring  cabin. 

The  next  days  were  calm  enough 
to  tempt  me  up  on  deck,  and  at  about 
twelve  o'clock  one  morning  I  was 
walking  toward  the  open  door  of 
Amelia's  gorgeous  stateroom.  I  may 
be  old-fashioned,  as  my  niece  says, 
but  I  do  not,  and  never  shall,  think  it 
proper  for  a  young  woman  to  receive 
persons  of  the  opposite  sex  in  her 
room,  especially  when  she  is  not  up 
yet.  Amelia  looked  like  a  Madonna. 
She  had  a  blue  ribbon  in  her  hair,  a 
wonderful  lace  dressing-sacque  over 
her  wonderful  lace  nightgown,  and  a 
beautiful  blue  silk  cover  thrown  over 
her  bed,  but,  all  the  same,  she  was  in 
bed,  and  I  was  amazed  when  I  found 
that  the  Bishop  of  Stillpenny  was 
playing  at  chess  with  her. 

"  Good-morning,  Aunt  Charlotte. 
Isn't  the  Bishop  good?"  cried  Amelia, 
pausing  with  her  white  hand  on  an 
even  pinker  bishop  than  Joseph  of 
Stillpenny.  "I  was  wretched  this 
morning,  and  so  lonely,  and  when  he 
passed  the  door  I  could  not  resist 
calling  him,  and  he  has  been  comfort- 
ing me  ever  since.  It  must  be  so 
glorious  to  know  that  wherever  you 
go  you  bring  comfort.  " 

"It  would  be  very  glorious  if  I 
could  hope  it  were  so,"  said  the 
Bishop,  in  his  rolling,  sonorous  voice. 
"  Ah,  my  dear  child,  I  wish  it  were  in 
my  power  to  give  you  real  comfort. 
Checkmate  !  So  it  is.  I  must  go  to 
Mrs.  Crosier." 

*  '  We  were  talking  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  earthly  relations  beyond  the 
grave,  and  of — of  poor  Arthur,  you 
know,"  said  Amelia  to  me.  "  I  have 
always  blamed  myself  that  I  insisted 
upon  going  to  the  Adirondacks  that 
Summer.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to 
try  to  retrench.  It  was  his  money,  of 
course.  Well  !  I  am  glad  he  had  the 
good  of  it  while  he  was  alive.  " 

As  I  remembered  it,  Arthur  Dove's 
money  had  flown  chiefly  in  the  keep- 
ing up  of  an  establishment  for  the 
amusement  of  Amelia  and  the  use  of 
her  friends,  but  I  knew  Amelia  did 
not  think  so. 

"Sometimes,"  she    continued,  "I 


feel  as  if  I  ought  to  do  something  for 
the  children.  Women  do  make  money. 
They  keep  shops,  or  they  write,  or 
they " 

"Or  they  marry  rich  husbands,"  I 
suggested,  idly. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Charlotte,  dear!"  cried 
Amelia.  "  How  can  you  say  such  a— 
forgive  me — coarse  thing  to  me?  / 
never  could  marry  again  after — " 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

I  kissed  her  and  begged  her  for- 
giveness, assuring  her  that  I  had 
meant  nothing  personal. 

"I'm  sure  you  didn't,  dear,  only 
there  are  some  things  one  can't  bear 
to  have  said,"  Amelia  answered. 
* 4  Now,  we  will  forget  all  about  it.  Did 
you  see  the  children  this  morning? 
They  are  with  Mrs.  Crosier,  I  sup- 
pose. Poor  Alicia!  Her  nurse  tells 
me  it  was  her  only  hat  that  was 
lost  overboard.  I  really  think  her 
grandmother  might  have  allowed  her 
another,  the  poor  mite.  And  oh, 
Aunty,  why  did  you  banish  Nips? 
Theodore  tells  me  he  is  living  with 
the  cook.  " 

"  I  hope  he  is,"  said  I,  "  and  that  he 
is  enjoying  a  greater  freedom  in 
breathing  than  he  attained  in  the 
limited  air  space  of  my  cabin.  I  think 
he's  better  off  where  he  is." 

"I  must  go  and  see  him  when  I 
get  up,"  said  Amelia.  "Please  don't 
go,  Aunty.  Mr.  Morman  and  Mr. 
Wister  are  coming  to  teach  me 
bridge-whist  directly,  and  we  must 
have  a  fourth.  I  hope  they  will  get 
on  well  to-day.  " 

Mr.  Wister  was  a  tall,  gray-haired, 
fine-looking  man,  with  a  splendid 
figure.  His  nose  was  clever;  his 
eyes,  if  anything,  a  little  close  to- 
gether. His  manners  were  charming, 
suave  and  diplomatic,  and  his  voice 
of  a  most  agreeable  quality.  A 
greater  contrast  to  the  rugged-feat- 
ured red  face,  brilliant,  fierce  eyes 
and  stern,  abrupt  manner  of  Phoenix 
Morman  it  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine. It  appeared  to  me  they  did 
not  like  each  other. 

Amelia  was  wonderful  with  them 
both.  Her  dove-like  eyes  fixed  first 
upon  one  and  then  upon  the  other, 
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she  followed  their  every  word  of  in- 
struction. It  occurred  to  me  that  her 
mastery  of  the  game  was  astonishing 
for  a  beginner;  certainly  her  luck 
was,  and  to  my  "  old-fashioned"  no- 
tions the  stakes  were  high.  But  I 
was  beyond  protesting. 

At  the  end  of  a  game  we  suddenly 
heard  a  slight  commotion  on  deck, 
and,  on  sending  to  inquire  the  cause, 
learned  that  we  were  in  sight  of  the 
Azores. 

Amelia  was  out  of  bed  in  an  in- 
stant. 

"Oh,  give  me  my  dressing-gown, 
Mr.  Morman,  like  a  dear,"  she  cried, 
holding  out  her  hand  for  a  blue-silk 
and  white  lace  garment  that  hung 
over  a  chair.  "  And,  Mr.  Wister,  do 
find  my  slippers!  I  must  see  some 
land  after  all  these  watery  days!  I 
can't  wait!" 

She  thrust  herself  into  the  things, 
and,  followed  by  the  gentlemen,  pat- 
tered out  on  deck  before  I  could  re- 
cover the  power  of  speech. 

She  was  back  in  an  instant. 

44 1  must  dress,  Aunty.  We  shall  be 
at  anchor  before  long,  and  I  mean  to 
go  on  shore." 

"Amelia,  my  dear,"  I  said,  seri- 
ously, "you  really  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself!  What  could 
those  men  have  thought  of  you?  I — 
you — my  dear — you  have  no  idea 
how  very  little  you  appeared  to  have 
on." 

44  Dear  Aunt  Charlotte,"  she  re- 
turned, "Mr.  Wister  and  Mr.  Morman 
are  gentlemen,  and  consequently 
could  think  nothing  disagreeable  of 
me.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  myself, 
but  I  am  ashamed  of  you  for  attaching 
such  unpleasant  importance  to  such  a 
simple  thing.  I  am  afraid  we  differ 
very  greatly  in  our  ideas  on  these 
matters."  And  such  was  her  dignity 
that  I  went  out  from  her  presence 
abashed. 

During  the  days  of  the  storm 
Amelia  had  been  most  nautical  in  her 
appearance.  A  little  yachting  cap  of 
Theodore's  had  adorned  her  golden 
head,  and  a  short  blue  serge  skirt  and 
a  double-breasted  jacket  with  gold 
buttons  showed  off  her  trim  figure 


to  great  advantage.  To-day,  how- 
ever, when,  after  keeping  us  waiting 
for  some  time,  she  stepped  into  the 
boat  to  go  ashore,  she  looked  like  a 
little  girl  going  to  a  garden  party.  A 
vision  in  white  she  was,  crowned  with 
a  hat  of  apple  blossoms  and  pink  rib- 
bons. Alicia,  whose  head  had  been 
somewhat  ruthlessly  thrust  into  an  old 
scarlet  Tarn  o'  Shanter  of  her  broth- 
er's, admired  her  mother  exceedingly. 
So,  apparently,  did  Mr.  Wister,  who 
watched  our  departure  with  an  inscru- 
table smile. 

"Isn't  my  mamma  pretty?"  Alicia 
asked,  confidentially.  "  I  think  she 
is  the  very  prettiest  lady  in  the 
world.  " 

Amelia,  who  was  sitting  next  to 
her,  turned  and  kissed  the  child. 
"What  should  I  do  without  you,  my 
precious  bird?"  she  said.  "  You  look 
rather  hot  in  that  Tarn,  Alicia.  Mam- 
ma must  give  you  this  hat,  mustn't 
she,  when  we  get  to  the  places 
where  little  girls  need  hats?  Theo- 
dore, you  will  splash  Mrs.  Crosier  if 
you  fall  into  the  water.  Just  hold  him 
for  me,  dear  Mr.  Morman.  What  a 
pity  Mr.  Wister's  ankle  isn't  well 
enough  to  let  him  come  on  shore! 
This  is  a  beautiful  place.  Look! 
there's  a  thick  hedge  of  camélias  in 
that  garden  on  the  hill.  " 

We  were  being  rowed  into  the  tiny 
crescent-shaped  harbor  of  Ponte  del 
Garda,  on  the  island  of  San  Miguel. 
A  house  curiously  covered  with  light 
blue  tiles,  like  a  high  mantelpiece, 
faced  us,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
buildings  were  low,  two  stories  being 
the  average  of  the  better  class  of 
them.  We  landed  at  some  steps  and 
walked  under  an  arcade  of  white 
arches  to  the  principal  street.  Amelia 
was  in  ecstasies.  The  little  narrow 
ways,  the  tiny  shops,  the  bullocks 
that  dragged  the  water-barrels 
through  the  streets  (and  to  avoid 
which  we  had  to  flatten  ourselves 
against  the  walls  of  the  houses)  were 
all  enchanting  to  her.  And  when  we 
came  to  the  little  bull-ring,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  one  in  " Carmen,"  she 
could  hardly  contain  herself.  She 
wanted  to  leave  the  steamer  then  and 
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there,  she  said,  and  convey  her  party  to 
the  small  English  hotel,  where,  much 
to  his  surprise,  Phoenix  Morman  had 
found  two  friends  of  his  were  staying. 
She  wished,  she  declared,  to  explore 
not  only  San  Miguel  but  every  single 
island  of  the  beautiful  group. 

Mr.  Morman  at  once  offered  to  stay 
with  her,  and  she  thanked  him  with 
a  look  of  the  most  angelic  renun- 
ciation. 

"  I  believe  you  really  would,"  said 
she,  caressingly.  "  You  are  so  unself- 
ish. Oh,  Mr.  Morman,  what  a  friend 
you  are!" 

"You  little  witch,"  he  returned, 
endeavoring  to  lower  his  usually  un- 
reserved tones.  "  Be  careful  how  you 
play  with  me  !  There  is  very  little  I 
would  not  do  for  you.  But  don't  pre- 
sume too  far  upon  my  friendship.** 

Amelia  looked  detached  and  pen- 
sive, as  if  in  contemplation  of  some 
great  moral  problem,  and,  calling 
Theodore  to  her  side,  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  seen  so  pretty  a  place. 

Theodore,  however,  was  unim- 
pressed by  the  beauties  of  the  white 
convent  with  heavy  black  lava  trim- 
mings which  we  were  passing  at  the 
moment.  He  said  he  did  not  care 
much  for  "abroad,"  and  that  he 
would  rather  see  a  Broadway  cable 
car  than  anything  his  mother  could 
show  him  in  that  place. 

"You  will  see  trolleys  when  you 
get  to  Genoa,"  said  Amelia,  laughing, 
and  she  walked  on  with  Mr.  Morman 
and  left  the  children  to  Mrs.  Cro- 
sier and  me.  She  did  not  rejoin  us 
for  some  time. 

It  had  been  decided  that  a  party  of 
us  were  to  dine  at  the  little  hotel  in 
the  town.  Mr.  Morman  gave  the  din- 
ner, and  Amelia,  of  course,  was  to  be 
the  chief  guest,  but  to  my  surprise 
she  complained  of  being  very  tired 
and  declared  her  intention  of  going 
back  to  the  ship  with  the  children.  As 
the  fatigues  of  the  day  had  given  me 
a  violent  headache,  I  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  accompanying  her,  at 
which  she  protested  a  little. 

"Mr.  Morman  will  be  so  disap- 
pointed that  you  can't  go  to  his  din- 
ner!" she  said.     "You  and  the  Cro- 


siers, and  that  funny  little  English- 
man and  his  wife  whom  we  met  at  the 
hotel,  were  to  be  his  only  guests.  I 
am  awfully  sorry  I  have  had  to  give 
out,  but  I  really  am  tired  and  must 
rest.  Perhaps  I'll  be  able  to  come 
back  after  dinner.  The  Captain  said 
we  did  not  start  again  till  eleven 
o'clock.  It  must  be  lovely  here  by 
moonlight.  Aunty,  do  you  think  I 
could  take  Francine  and  stay  here, 
just  till  the  next  steamer  comes,  while 
you  and  the  children  went  on  to  Genoa 
and  waited  for  me?  Mr.  Morman 
wants  me  so  much  to  do  it,  and  I  could 
be  with  his  friends  at  the  hotel,  you 
know.  Not  that  a  woman  in  my  posi- 
tion needs  a  chaperon.  What  do  you 
think— could  I  do  it?" 

I  stood  aghast. 

"  I  suppose  you  could,  my  dear,"  I 
gasped,  "but  I  really  hope  you  won't. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake.  " 

"Do  you,  Aunty?  Then  111  think 
it  over  ;  but  it  will  be  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  Mr.  Morman.  He  had 
quite  set  his  heart  upon  it,  and  I 
should  have  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I 
was  to  give  the  orders  about  the 
trunks  when  I  went  back  now,  and  tell 
his  servant  and  explain  to  the  Cap- 
tain." 

"My  dear  Amelia,"  said  I,  "it 
would  be  a  very  wild  thing  to  do. 
How  do  you  know  that  you  could  get 
rooms  in  the  next  steamer  that  touches 
here,  and,  besides,  consider  the  extra 
expense,  if  you  won't  consider  appear- 
ances." 

"  I  think  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  rooms  so  late  in  the 
year,"  returned  my  niece,  "and  I 
suppose  my  part  of  the  expense  would 
be  very  little  ;  but  if  you  disapprove, 
dear,  of  course  I  will  not  do  it.  I 
never  want  to  do  what  you  really 
think  wrong.  Don't  speak  of  it  to 
Mr.  Morman,  will  you?  I  will  explain 
it  to  him,  so  that  his  feelings  may  not 
be  hurt.  Yes,  I  dare  say — indeed,  I 
am  sure  you  are  right.  You  are  so 
wise,  you  don't  know  how  I  appreciate 
being  with  you.  The  world  has  an 
evil  tongue.  Does  your  head  ache 
very  badly?" 

"Very  badly,"  I  returned. 
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44  Then  I  won't  tease  you  about 
another  thing,"  said  Amelia,  petting 
me.  "  And  I  wouldn't  leave  you  for 
a  kingdom.  And  111  tell  Mr.  Morman 
that  we  must  take  our  little  trip 
another  time — when  I  am  old!" 

The  gentleman  in  question  now 
approaching  us,  Amelia  walked  aside 
with  him,  looking  up  at  him  with  her 
wonderful  eyes  and  gesticulating  in 
her  pretty  way.  He  did  not  seem  dis- 
pleased. 

"Everything  is  arranged,"  she  said 
to  me  as  we  rowed  back  to  the  ship, 
Alicia  half  asleep  and  Theodore 
wholly  cross  from  fatigue.  "And 
now  you  shall  all  go  straight  to  bed, 
and  I'll  come  and  tuck  you  up,  and 
then  I'll  have  my  little  scrap  of  din- 
ner and  go  to  bed  myself,  for  I  am 
very  tired.  " 

The  next  morning  she  came  into 
my  cabin  looking  as  clear-eyed  and 
rosy  as  a  child. 

"There's  your  coffee,  Aunt  Char- 
lotte," she  cried,  gaily.  "  And  how 
is  your  headache?  We  have  left  the 
Azores  far  behind  in  the  night,  with 
all  their  quaint  little  towns  and  their 
windmills  and  their  gardens.  And 
we  have  left  Mr.  Morman  behind, 
too!" 

4 'So  he  made  up  his  mind  to  stay, 
in  spite  of  your  refusal  to  join  him  in 
his  expedition?"  cried  I,  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

44  Well,  not  exactly  that,  Aunty," 
murmured  Mrs.  Dove,  gently.  44  You 
know,  I  thought  he  really  would  want 
to  see  those  beautiful  islands  some 
time,  and  it  was  a  pity  to  miss  such  a 
good  opportunity,  and  his  friends  were 
there  and  all  that,  so,  as  I  was  afraid 
my  change  of  mind  might  put  him  out 
of  conceit  with  the  plan,  I  did  not  tell 
him  that  I  was  not  going.  I  just  wrote 
him  a  little  note  when  his  man  went 
ashore  with  the  baggage.  And  then 
we  steamed  away  into  the  night  and 
left  him.  It  was  just  as  well,  Aunt 
Charlotte;  he  was — I  hardly  know 
how  to  say  it — "  Amelia  paused  mod- 
estly— "but  I  think  he  was  falling  in 
love  with  me  in  his  queer  way.  He 
said  such  odd  things.  It's  curious, 
isn't  it,  Aunty,  a  man  like  that,  with 


such  a  head  for  figures  and  a  mind 
for  finance?" 

"To  say  nothing  of  his  being  old 
enough  to  be  your  father,  and  having 
a  wife  and  children,"  cried  I,  indig- 
nantly. 

44  But  that  doesn't  stop  men,  Aunt 
Charlotte,"  said  Amelia.  44At  least, 
not  nowadays." 

44  Is  that  why  you  wouldn't  dine 
with  him?"  I  inquired,  curiously. 
Amelia's  motives  were  always  so  in- 
teresting. 

44  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  simply.  44 1 
couldn't  have  dined  with  him  because 
I  had  promised  to  dine  on  board  with 
poor  Mr.  Wister." 

The  Crosiers  appeared  slightly  puz- 
zled by  the  unexplained  eccentricity 
of  Mr.  Morman's  behavior.  They 
were  by  way  of  traveling  with  him, 
and  Mrs.  Crosier  confided  to  me  that 
the  Bishop  was  a  good  deal  annoyed. 

44  So  unlike  Phoenix  Morman  to  do 
a  thing  like  that!"  she  said.  44 1  never 
knew  him  to  change  his  plans  for  any- 
body. He  certainly  gave  me  no  reason 
to  think  he  was  going  to  stay.  It  is 
unaccountable.  " 

44  It  is,  indeed,"  I  returned,  guiltily, 
glancing  involuntarily  at  Amelia,  who 
was  reading  Italian  under  a  parasol 
near  by. 

Mrs.  Dove  was  demureness  itself 
these  days.  She  played  with  her 
children  and  read  Dante — or  said  she 
did — with  the  Bishop,  talked  of  the 
wonders  of  navigation  with  the  Cap- 
tain at  meals,  and  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  her  time  to  the  solace  of  Mr. 
Wister.  She  and  he  used  to  play  chess 
together  every  evening.  She  said  that, 
nobly  as  he  bore  his  sorrow,  he  did 
need  sympathetic  companionship,  and 
he  certainly  appeared  to  get  more  of 
it  now  that  Mr.  Morman  was  no  longer 
with  us. 

44  You  know  he'll  be  Ambassador  to 
England  some  day,  Aunt  Charlotte; 
they  say  there  is  little  doubt  of  it. 
Rich,  distinguished,  noble-minded  and 
handsome,  and  yet  how  hollow  his  life 
is!  How  paltry  worldly  advantages 
seem  when  one's  heart  is  heavy.  I 
know  how  it  is.  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Wis- 
ter last  night,  4 1  have  been  through 
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the  depths  that  you  have  been  through. 
We  can  be  friends,  the  closest,  dearest 
friends.1" 

And  that  very  evening  I  came  upon 
the  closest  and  dearest  of  friends  sit- 
ting together  on  deck,  and  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  if  the  broken-hearted 
widower  was  not  holding  Amelia's 
hand. 

Still,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  an- 
nouncement that  she  made  to  me  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  before  we  were 
to  touch  at  Gibraltar. 

" Dear  Aunt  Charlotte,"  she  said, 
"  shall  you  really  very  much  mind 
taking  the  children  and  Nips  on  to 
Genoa?  I— the  fact  is  that  William— " 
here  she  blushed  a  little — "I  mean 
Mr.  Wister,  is  getting  off  at  Gibraltar 
to  take  a  trip  through  Spain,  and  as 
he  cannot  bear  to  part  with  me — he 
loves  me  very  dearly,  Aunty — I  have 
agreed  to  go  with  him.     The  Bishop 


has  consented  to  marry  us  to-morrow 
at  the  American  Consul's  at  Gibraltar, 
and  we  shall  spend  our  honeymoon  in 
Spain  and  afterward  come  and  join 
you  at  the  Italian  lakes.  I'm  afraid  I 
have  taken  you  rather  by  surprise,  but 
the  circumstances  are  not  ordinary. 
Our  position  is  unusual.  It  is  a  won- 
derful thing  to  feel  that  you  suddenly 
have  the  whole  comfort  and  happiness 
of  another  human  being  in  your  hands. 
I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  doing  right 
if  I  refused  the  responsibility  that  has 
been  given  me.  I  know  I  shall  be  a 
help  to  him.  And  my  children — what 
a  benefit  such  a  man  will  be  to  them 
as  they  grow  up!  I  shall  go  to  Mrs. 
Robberly  for  part  of  my  trousseau. 
How  little  we  thought  what  this  voy- 
age would  bring  to  pass,  Aunt  Char- 
lotte!" 

But     I    thought    I    might     have 
guessed. 


» 


ONE   OF   CUPID'S   TRICKS 

WITH  brush  and  easel  burdened  quite, 
And  not  one  feathered  dart  in  sight, 
Dan  Cupid  came  one  Summer  day 
A-faring  down  my  sunny  way, 
And  asked  if  he  might  stay  a  while 
To  paint  upon  my  heart  a  smile. 
I  gave  him  leave  ;  it  seemed  but  sad 
Such  favor  to  deny  the  lad. 
He  sat  him  down  beside  my  door 
And  painted  for  an  hour  or  more. 

Good  lack,  from  then  no  peace  I  had 
From  that  tormenting  little  lad. 
Next  day  he  came  to  paint  two  eyes, 
Blue  as  the  tint  of  Summer  skies  ; 
And  then  'twas  dimples,  then  a  cheek 
Where  dimples  might  play  hide-and-seek; 
Beneath  the  smile  a  flash  of  pearls, 
A  snow-white  brow,  a  mass  of  curls. 
Thus  on  my  heart  he  left  a  trace 
That  time  can  never  more  efface  ; 
And  then  to  work  beside  my  door 
That  little  rascal  came  no  more. 

Helen  Garabrant. 
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By  Edgar  Fawcett 


FOR  the  first  time  in  an  age 
he  almost  decided  that  he  had 
found  his  mother  sharply  out 
of  humor.  Occasionally,  it  is  true, 
she  had  been  dispirited,  but  her  gloom 
had  proved  evanescent  as  a  cloud- 
shadow  on  grass.  Now  there  was 
permanency  in  it.  She  hadn't  liked 
his  staying  in  Italy  till  May;  she  re- 
gretted to  hear  him  confess  that  he 
had  been  lazy  in  Rome  and  lazier  still 
in  Florence,  as  regarded  collecting 
material  for  the  new  book  he  had  long 
ago  planned  to  write.  Moreover,  she 
felt  genuinely  sorry  that  she  had  come 
up  to  town  from  Putney  with  Rachel 
for  the  season.  Putney,  she  found, 
was  quite  good  enough  for  her — and 
for  Rachel  as  well.  They  were  so 
near  the  Heath,  and  what  could  be 
lovelier  than  the  Heath  all  Summer 
long?  Besides,  one  had  so  many  nice 
old  friends  there. 

"Then,  too,"  added  Mrs.  Tre- 
mayne,  with  an  intonation  that 
amazed  her  son  by  being  almost 
peevish,  4*  London  isn't  what  it  was  in 
my  day.  There's  so  much  rush  and 
bluster  about  everything.  One  doesn't 
live  here  any  more  ;  one  bustles.  " 

44 My  dear  mother,"  was  the  reply, 
14 you  never  had  any  'day.'  For  you 
Time  hasn't  a  grain  of  sand  in  his 
hour-glass.  There  you  sit,  with  your 
placid,  violet  girlishness,  precisely  as 
you  did  when  I  was  ten.  And  as  for 
bustling,  you  never  bustled  in  your 
life.  You  couldn't  if  you  tried."  He 
looked  round  the  tasteful  apartment, 
with  its  mauve  tapestries,  its  etch- 
ings, its  urnfuls  of  fresh  roses. 
44  What  a  jolly  little  house  you  leased 
here  in  South  Kensington!" 

44  The    rooms    are    so    small    and 


stuffy,  Ulric.  If  I  don't  look  my  sixty 
years  in  them,  they've  nevertheless 
given  me  several  new  wrinkles." 

4  *  That's  because  you  and  Rachel 
are  so  dissipated,"  said  Ulric.  4i  I 
met  Vance  Vincent  this  morning,  and 
he  says  that  he  sees  you  everywhere, 
from  the  New  Gallery  Varnishing 
Day  to  the  densest  crush  in  Portman 
Square." 

44 Vance  Vincent?  Oh,  yes;  the 
man  who  edits  that  clever  weekly 
journal,  Candor.  What  a  pity  he 
allows  Euphemia  Stagge  to  write  for 
it!" 

44  What  a  pity,  indeed!"  said  a  low 
voice  in  one  of  the  doorways,  and 
Rachel  Orme  came  into  the  room. 
She  went  up  to  Ulric  and  gave  him 
her  hand.  He  kissed  her  on  the 
cheek,  as  naturally  as  if  she  had  been 
his  real  sister  and  not  his  adopted  one. 
He  had  looked  fondly  into  her  face 
last  evening,  and  had  told  her  that  she 
wrote  the  most  charming  letters  in 
the  world,  and  that  they  had  some- 
times made  him  feel  like  staying  still 
longer  away  from  home  just  to  keep 
getting  them  every  fortnight.  Rachel 
had  colored  at  this  dubious  compli- 
ment, and  he  had  tenderly  stroked 
her  bronze  hair  and  smiled  into  her 
shadowy,  purplish  eyes,  assuring 
himself  that  he  would  rather  see  her 
imperfectly  pretty,  like  this,  with 
sweet,  redeeming  lures,  than  one  of 
your  grand,  superexcellent  beauties. 
They  had  been  privately  engaged  for 
at  least  three  years,  but  it  always 
seemed  to  Ulric,  in  a  dreamy  way,  as 
if  the  engagement  had  begun  when 
they  were  boy  and  girl  at  Putney. 
He  had  the  firmest  intention  of 
marrying  her  4< before  long,"  and  he 
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was  well  aware  that  his  procrastina- 
tion of  this  fateful  event  was  by  no 
means  comforting  to  his  mother.  As 
for  Rachel  herself,  she  always  ap- 
peared the  essence  of  complaisance. 
There  were  times  when  Ulric  felt  this 
to  be  suspiciously  secure.  Then,  if 
there  had  dawned  on  the  horizon  of  his 
relations  with  Rachel  any  new  male 
image,  he  might  have  grown  hotly 
jealous.  But  none  had  ever  dawned. 
"She  understands  me  perfectly," 
he  had  said  to  his  mother,  in  the 
stately  old  drawing-room  at  Putney, 
just  before  his  last  Italian  tour.  "  She 
knows  that  a  little  more  bachelorhood 
will  do  me  no  harm.     She  likes  my 

*  Athelstane  '    and      she    likes     my 

*  Mary  Gray  '  still  more  ;  and  she  be- 
lieves that  if  I  can  get  the  right  color- 
ing and  atmosphere  for  '  Beldolcio'  it 
will  be  a  wedding-present  of  which 
any  bride  may  feel  proud." 

"  And  may  I  order  her  trousseau 
after  'Beldolcio'  is  finished?"  Mrs. 
Tremayne  had  asked,  with  a  little 
humorous  droop  of  the  chin. 

Ulric  did  not  appear  to  have  heard 
the  question,  and  his  mother  went  on  : 
44  It  must  be  a  pretty  one,  you  know, 
for  Rachel  is  no  pauper.  She  has 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  re- 
member. So  have  you,  for  that 
matter.  " 

Ulric  laughed.  "  Most  mercenary 
of  mothers!"  He  rose  and  kissed  his 
parent  on  the  brow,  then  took  out  his 
watch,  thinking  of  townward  trains. 
"I  see  the  tempting  picture  you 
draw.  What  oceans  of  fun  a  young 
couple  can  have  on  six  thousand  a 
year!" 

"Rachel  doesn't  want  oceans  of 
fun,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  sigh. 
"  She  wants  only  a  large,  calm,  deep 
lake  of  it — your  love." 

"Oh,  yes — of  course,  yes,  "assented 
Ulric,  pulling  at  his  pointed  blond 
beard.  This  had  been  months  ago. 
Soon  afterward  he  had  started  for  the 
South.  "  And  now,"  his  mother  had 
recently  mused,  "he  has  come  back, 
with  '  Beldolcio  '  not  only  unwritten, 
but  scarcely  as  yet  even  mapped 
out!" 

"  My  boy  was  just  speaking  of  Mr. 


Vance  Vincent, "said  Mrs.  Tremayne, 
after  Ulric  had  greeted  her  adopted 
child.  "  You  know  him  quite  well, 
Rachel,  do  you  not?" 

"  Oh,  I've  met  him  at  four  or  five 
dances, "  Rachel  returned.  "He's  a 
great  favorite.  He  goes  everywhere. 
One  marvels  how  he  finds  time  to  edit 
his  clever  paper." 

"We  were  at  Eton  together,"  said 
Ulric.  "I  haven't  seen  Candor  yet 
Mrs.  Cavendish,  in  Rome,  promised 
to  let  me  have  a  copy,  and  then  gave 
it  perfidiously  to  someone  else.  Is  it 
so  very  clever?" 

"  Perhaps  you  won't  think  so,"  said 
Rachel,  in  her  demure  way.  "  I've 
heard  it  called  rattlingly  brilliant" 

Ulric  drooped  his  handsome  dark 
eyes.  "I  detest  rattlingly  brilliant 
things." 

The  two  ladies  exchanged  a  glance. 
Ulric  was  to  them  the  one  supreme 
critic,  just  as  he  was  the  one  supreme 
novelist.  And  here,  it  should  be 
added,  they  were  not  alone  in  their 
verdict.  Great  vogue  had  greeted 
both  "Athelstane"  and  "Mary 
Gray.  "  To  the  rush  of  London  fiction 
each  had  given  pause.  Reviews  that 
rarely  praised  anything  in  letters  had 
poured  encomium  upon  both.  Their 
sales  had  not  been  large  at  first,  but 
were  slowly  growing.  The  best  minds 
had  been  startled  by  their  vital  ac- 
cents. "You  ring  your  chimes  in 
such  high  belfries,"  a  famed  poet  had 
written  their  author,  "  that  one  fan- 
cies the  very  stars  listen." 

"  But  about  that  Euphemia  Stagge,  " 
Mrs.  Tremayne  sighed.  "People 
wonder  that  he  lets  her  write  serials 
in  Candor.  They  attack  him  for  it 
quite  belligerently.  Am  I  not  right, 
Rachel?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  the  girl  said.  "  I've  at- 
tacked him  myself.  " 

"And  what  excuse  does  he  make?" 
inquired  Ulric,  rather  carelessly. 

"He's  very  frank,"  said  Rachel. 
"  Her  lackadaisical  stories,  he  tells 
me,  *  circulate  the  paper.'  And  he 
must  make  money  out  of  it,  or  bury  it 
in  that  vast  family  vault  (to  quote  his 
own  words)  where  lie  such  legions  of 
its  kin." 
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"But  Euphemia  Stagge — of  all  in- 
ane scribblers!"  Mrs.  Tremayne  shud- 
dered. "  That  mixture  of  melodrama 
and  mawkishness!" 

"Mr.  Vincent  declares  that  she 
gilds  the  pill,"  pursued  Rachel. 

"She  simply  spoils  his  paper!"  af- 
firmed Mrs.  Tremayne.  "And  'gild- 
ing the  pill  '  isn't  very  polite,  either, 
to  the  young  lady  who  has  made  such 
a  hit  there." 

Ulric  struggled  with  a  grimace.  "  I 
do  so  deplore,"  he  said,  "hearing 
about  young  ladies  who  have  made 
hits  in  newspapers — or  books,  either. 
One  can  count  on  one's  fingers  the 
women  who  have  been  able  to  write 
at  all.  For  my  part,  "  he  continued, 
44  it  sounds  astonishing  that  Vance 
Vincent  should  be  in  want  of  money. 
He  is  heir  to  the  baronetcy,  and  old 
Sir  Marmaduke,  his  uncle,  was  very 
liberal  with  him  once,  as  I  chance  to 
recollect." 

44  There's  been  a  quarrel  between 
Vance  Vincent's  mother  and  his 
uncle,"  said  Rachel,  with  a  decisive 
air  that  seemed  to  spring  from  solid 
funds  of  information.  "  Mr.  Vincent 
approved  his  mother's  second  mar- 
riage, though  it  was  not  by  any  means 
a  wealthy  one,  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
bitterly  opposed  it.  As  the  estates 
are  not  entailed,  Mr.  Vincent  may  re- 
ceive nothing  save  the  title." 

Here  Ulric  burst  into  a  laugh.  It 
was  tinged  with  satire  not  wholly 
playful,  and  it  drew  from  Rachel  a 
slight  start.  4  4  Good  heavens,  "  he  ex- 
claimed, "how  familiar  you  are  with 
Vance's  affairs!" 

44 But,  my  dear  Ulric!"  said  his 
mother,  alertly  on  the  defensive, 
44  if  Rachel  sees  Mr.  Vincent  every- 
where  " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  perceive,"  said  Ulric. 
"  What  about  this  young  lady,  how- 
ever, who  has  made  such  a  hit  on  my 
friend's  journal?" 

"Aileen  Desmond  is  her  name," 
replied  Rachel.  4  4  Her  essays  on  social 
subjects  appear  in  Candor  every  week. 
They  are  thought  very  witty  and  re- 
markable. Just  now  all  the  town  is 
talking  about  them.  " 

Ulric  tapped  his  forehead.     "  The 


prodigy  I'm  asked  to  dine  with  this 
evening  at  Mrs.  Carisfort's  in  Eaton 
Square.  Jack  Carisfort  said  to  me,  at 
the  St.  James's  Club:  4  You'll  find 
Aileen  Desmond  just  as  delightful  as 
her  writings.  '  Not  having  read  a  line 
of  the  latter,  I  returned  him  an  orac- 
ular nod." 

44  She  and  Mrs.  Carisfort  are  very 
intimate,"  said  Rachel.  "I've  seen 
her  only  at  night.  She  never  ap- 
pears anywhere  during  the  day.  She 
declares  that  her  literary  work  takes 
hours  of  toil,  though  it  seems  dashed 
off  so  spontaneously." 

44  Indeed,"  murmured  Ulric,  who 
had  once  spent  two  weeks  brooding 
over  what  was  now  a  printed  page  of 
his  "  Mary  Gray."  "Is  she  hand- 
some?" 

44  She's  of  that  clear  Irish  type," 
said  Mrs.  Tremayne.  "It  always 
lights  up  well  in  young  women,  and 
Aileen  can't  be  over  four-and-twenty. 
She  and  her  mother  have  been  living 
for  several  years  down  in  Kent  on 
what,  as  everybody  imagined,  couldn't 
be  more  than  five  hundred  a  year. 
But  now  they  suddenly  have  popped 
up  into  town,  and  have  got  a  rather 
modish  little  house  in  St.  John's 
Wood.  Of  course,  St.  John's  Wood 
is  cheap  enough  ;  but  Aileen's  gowns, 
and  the  cab  fares,  and  the  servants' 
wages,  and  the  little  dinners — how  on 
earth  are  these  paid  for?  One  hears 
persons  rather  vaguely  say,  4  Oh,  it's 
her  writing,  you  know.'  But  others 
think  such  an  elucidation  obviously 
absurd.  Lady  Sheila  Desmond,  her 
mother,  an  old  friend  whom  I  have 
been  glad  to  meet  again,  is  the  soul 
of  reticence.  Curiously,"  progressed 
Mrs.  Tremayne,  growing  reminis- 
cent, "the  Earl  of  Clogheen,  who 
was  himself  poor,  married  all  his  five 
daughters  to  men  poorer  than  him- 
self. So  it's  truly  a  mystery  how 
Aileen  and  her  mother  are  making 
such  a  fine  appearance." 

44  They  say,"  supplemented  Rachel, 
44  that  Aileen  can't  get  more  than  ten 
pounds  apiece  for  those  essays  in 
Candor,  and  some  people  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  her  getting  more  than 
six." 
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"  But  doesn't  Euphemia  Stagge  de- 
mand huge  sums  for  her  trash?"  in- 
quired Ulric.  "  How,  then,  can  poor 
Vance  afford  the  expensive  instal- 
ments of  her  vulgarity?" 

"When  they  ask  him  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Tremayne,  "he  declares  that 
Euphemia  keeps  him  on  a  perpetual 
verge  of  bankruptcy." 

"  How  good  of  her  not  to  topple 
him  over!"  said  Ulric.  "Who,  by 
the  way,  is  this  Euphemia  Stagge?" 

Rachel  answered:  "  An  old  woman 
living  in  one  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties— Norfolk,  I  believe.  It's  re- 
ported of  her  that  she  has  never  gone 
anywhere,  and  never  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  high  life  concerning  which  she 
weaves  her  sensational,  sentimental 
tales,  and  for  which  the  big  public 
has  so  ardent  an  appetite.  It  has 
been  stated,  too,  that  her  name  is  a 
pseudonym,  though  others  have  de- 
nied this  quite  roundly.  " 

"More  mystery,"  smiled  Ulric. 
"  If  Vance  is  at  the  dinner  this  even- 
ing I  shall  pump  him  with  ques- 
tions. " 

He  did  not  do  so,  however,  for 
Miss  Desmond  prevented.  One  mo- 
ment he  thought  her  almost  ugly, 
with  her  arched  nose,  vividly  florid 
tints  and  aggressively  white  teeth. 
Then  he  caught  himself  liking  her 
dimples  and  the  exquisite  "  rose- 
misted  marble  "  of  her  long,  full 
throat,  and  the  odd  gold-and-black  of 
her  full-fringed  eyes.  Vance  Vin- 
cent was  there,  and  Lady  Cassimeere, 
a  silly  little  society  woman  with  reck- 
less cosmetics  and  a  voice  all  pert 
pipings,  whom  he  had  long  ago  dis- 
liked. Most  of  the  other  people  he 
thought  vapid  and  shallow,  and  this 
decision  was  not  modified  by  the  evi- 
dent court  which  they  all  paid  to 
Aileen.  She  was,  plainly,  the  idol  of 
the  hour.  He  could  not  deny,  how- 
ever, that  she  bore  her  idolatry  rather 
well.  He  did  not  take  her  down  to 
dinner,  but  she  sat  next  him,  and 
they  would  now  and  then  exchange 
words.  These,  on  her  own  part,  were 
for  some  time  both  desultory  and 
constrained.  The  tide  of  talk  kept 
constantly  flowing  toward  her,  and  a 


good  deal  of  it  was  charged  with  ful- 
some compliment,  which  she  some- 
times parried  with  a  dignity,  a  gentle 
disapprobation,  that  he  could  not  but 
silently  laud.  And  at  last,  when  the 
converse  had  grown  more  general, 
she  turned  to  him,  saying  almost  be- 
low her  breath  : 

"I  can't  tell  you,  Mr.  Tremayne, 
how  this  chatter  of  eulogy  wearies  me. 
It  is  quite  insincere,  too.  My  writings 
— which  doubtless  you  haven't  even 
seen,  there  in  Candor — are  really  lame 
and  poor.  Nobody  realizes  it  more 
keenly  than  I.  Mr.  Vincent  has  been 
kind  in  letting  me  print  them — that 
is  all.  And  praise  in  your  presence 
pierces  me  with  embarrassment  Ah, 
they  don't  dare  to  discuss  you  so  flip- 
pantly! I  should  be  up  in  arms  if 
they  did."  Her  voice  almost  broke 
as  she  hastened  on.  "  I  admire  your 
4  Athelstane  '  so  deeply  that  I  have  a 
sense  of  irreverence  in  speaking  of  it 
here  and  now.  And  your  'Mary 
Gray'  I  love  so  deeply  that  in  such 
case  the  irreverence  would  turn  to 
actual  sacrilege." 

When  the  ladies  had  gone  and  the 
men  began  their  smoking  Ulric  rose 
with  the  intent  to  join  Vance  Vincent. 
But  the  latter  met  him  half-way,  and 
caught  his  arm  with  a  pressure  covert 
though  surprising. 

"  Here,  Ulric,"  he  muttered.  "  Let 
us  take  these  seats;  I  do  so  want  to 
speak  with  you.  I  wonder  if  you  no- 
ticed me  during  dinner.  I  felt  like  a 
death's-head.  All  that  fusillade  of 
flattery  leveled  at  Aileen  Desmond 
sounded  sillier  than  ever  before.  The 
truth  is,  I'm  in  an  utter  fix,  an  abom- 
inable hole.  " 

Ulric  scanned  his  old  friend's  face, 
so  full  of  the  fine  lines  that  Vincent's 
habit  of  clean  shaving  brought  into  a 
kind  of  classic  relief.  The  azure  flash 
of  his  crystal  eye  was  to-night  un- 
wontedly  vivid. 

"You're  excited,  Vance,"  he  said. 
"What  is  it?" 

"  My  Uncle  Marmaduke  is  very  ill. 
He  quarreled  with  my  mother,  you 
know,  for  having  married  Captain 
Blatchford,  whom  he  chose  to  snub, 
though   there  i$u'%  £  better  chap  iii 
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the  whole  British  army.  I  told  him 
so,  siding  with  mother,  and  he  disin- 
herited me.  Now  he  has  sent  for 
mother,  and  she's  there  with  him  at 
his  place,  Deendale,  down  in  Notting- 
hamshire. And  mother  has  most  im- 
pressively wired  for  me,  stating  that 
Uncle  Marmaduke  may  last  on  for  a 
fortnight  or  more,  and  that  he  has 
spoken  of  forgiving  me,  changing  the 
will  in  my  favor  and  all  that.  But 
he  is  still  the  very  essence  of  caprice, 
wanting  to  see  me  one  hour  and  hint- 
ing of  an  altered  will,  then,  the  next, 
insisting  that  I  personally  insulted 
him — which,  by  the  way,  is  altogether 
untrue.  Meanwhile,  the  doctors  give 
no  hope  whatever  of  his  final  recovery, 
and  even  assert  that  any  moment  he 
may  suddenly  pass  away.  Mother 
has  just  sent  me  a  third  wire,  implor- 
ing me  to  join  her  at  Deendale.  Of 
course  I  ought  to  go — of  course  I  must. 
But  there  is  Candor.  If  I  start  to- 
morrow it  utterly  perishes,  unless  I 
can  find  someone  to  take  my  place. 
But  whose  taste  could  I  trust?  As  I 
look  about  among  my  literary  friends 
I  cannot  decide  upon  a  single  one. 
And  why?  Because  there  is  not  one 
devoid  of  the  self-love  that  would 
promptly  begin  to  exploit  itself  as 
soon  as  my  back  is  turned.  But 
in  you,  Ulric,  I  could  repose  perfect 
faith.  You  could  seat  yourself  in 
my  office-chair  to-morrow,  read  four 
or  five  of  my  back  numbers,  and 
would  at  once  perceive  my  policy,  and 
firmly,  unostentatiously,  carry  it  out. 
Your  own  reputation  is  so  great  that 
Candor  could  not  add  to  it,  and  your 
editorial  interregnum  need  never 
transpire.  Ogilvie  would  keep  this  a 
profound  secret;  he  would  never  let 
anyone  enter  your  sanctum  unless  you 
were  disposed  to  allow  it.  Ogilvie  is 
about  twenty-eight,  thin  as  a  rail, 
faultlessly  dressed,  discreet  of  visage, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  gentlemen  I 
know,  and  in  some  respects  one  of  the 
most  perfect  fools.  In  other  respects, 
however,  he  is  the  soul  of  tact.  I 
have  trained  him  to  exercise  the  latter 
gift,  until  he  now  employs  it  with  a 
superb  suppleness.  My  dear  Ulric,  if 
you  will  only  do  this  thing  for  me  I 


will  bless  you  all  the  days  of  my  life  ! 
Ogilvie  will  be  ready  to  welcome  you 
in  Southampton  street  while  I  am 
taking  the  train  for  Nottinghamshire.  " 
Then  more  words  of  entreaty  followed, 
and  Ulric,  at  first  detesting  the  pro- 
posal, gave  ultimate  consent,  while  de- 
testing it  none  the  less. 

Northward  darted  Vance  Vincent 
the  next  day,  and  cityward  Ulric 
dragged  himself,  to  the  office  of 
Candor.  As  he  did  so  a  sudden 
thought  struck  him  :  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  Euphemia  Stagge.  Vance 
had  not  mentioned  her,  and  now, 
alas,  he  was  to  be  saddled  (as  in  som- 
bre soliloquy  he  expressed  it)  with 
her  burden  of  twaddle.  However, 
the  whole  affair  would  not  last  long, 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  might  de- 
velop a  pungent  element  of  fun.  Mr. 
Ogilvie,  receiving  him  with  unctuous 
politeness,  soon  buried  him  comforta- 
bly in  a  lofty  little  sepulchre  of  an 
office  that  gave  him,  from  its  one 
narrow  window,  glimpses  of  Charing 
Cross  Station,  besides  a  top  segment 
of  the  Nelson  column  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  During  his  first  day  he  read 
about  ten  manuscripts  and  rejected 
all  but  one.  This  he  thought  rather 
bad  as  literature,  but  effective  as 
"copy."  Afterward  he  revised  some 
proofs,  discussed  the  general  drift  of 
next  week's  issue  with  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
and  went  home.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, matters  were  less  easy.  In  the 
morning  he  received  a  copious  tele- 
gram from  Vance  Vincent,  stating 
that  Sir  Marmaduke  was  now  tem- 
porarily better,  but  had  been  seized 
by  a  perverse  whim  as  regarded  see- 
ing him,  and  hence,  chiefly  for  this 
reason,  the  stay  down  at  Deendale 
would  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  A 
little  later  Mr.  Ogilvie  appeared, 
looking  much  embarrassed.  With 
visible  effort  he  brought  out  the  fact 
that  a  gentleman  had  presented  him- 
self at  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Candor  quarters  and  insisted  on  meet- 
ing the  principal  editor  of  the  paper. 
He  was  not  to  be  repulsed  by  any 
statement  of  "not  in,"  and  had 
planted  himself  on  a  chair  one  or  two 
rooms  away,  with  the  expressed  de- 
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termination  of  waiting  until  an 
audience  could  be  obtained.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Ogilvie  had  handed  Ulric 
a  card,  at  which  he  now  glanced.  On 
it  he  read  with  surprise  the  name  of 
Joyce  Garmoyle.  He  knew  the  owner 
of  this  name  decidedly  well.  During 
the  latter  eighties  Ulric  had  made  a 
trip  to  South  Africa,  and  in  his  "  Mary 
Gray  "  two  or  three  of  the  Transvaal 
chapters  had  been  considered  strik- 
ingly fine.  At  Johannesburg  he  had 
met  this  Anglo- African  millionaire,  a 
man  of  about  his  own  age,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  certain  memorable 
hospitalities.  He  at  once  said  to 
Mr.  Ogilvie,  making  the  latter's  dole- 
ful confusion  blossom  into  joyous 
relief: 

4 'Oh,  Mr.  Joyce  Garmoyle;  of 
course.  We  are  very  good  friends. 
Please  at  once  show  him  in." 

Garmoyle  gave  an  amazed  start  on 
seeing  Ulric.  "  You!"  he  exclaimed, 
with  something  between  scowl  and 
smile.  "  But  you're  certainly  not ?" 

44  The  editor  of  Candor ?  By  no 
means.  Please  be  seated  and  I'll  ex- 
plain." 

Garmoyle's  handshake  had  been 
oddly  limp.  44  Explain?"  he  said, 
sinking  into  a  chair.  44  There's  a 
great  deal  of  explaining  to  be  done, 
though  Vance  Vincent,  not  you,  I 
should  fancy,  is  the  man  to  do  it." 

Ulric  puzzledly  drew  his  brows  to- 
gether. Then,  while  surveying  the 
big,  smart-appareled  frame  and  the 
bluff,  homely,  yet  agreeable  face,  he 
told  why  and  how  he  chanced  to  be 
found,  just  then,  in  Southampton 
street. 

Garmoyle  stroked,  with  large, 
strong  fingers,  his  thick  red  mus- 
tache. "Now  listen  to  tney  if  you 
please,"  he  shot  out,  with  hostile  ve- 
hemence. 44I  don't  know  this  Vin- 
cent well  at  all.  I've  met  him  only 
here  and  there  at  places  since  I  sailed 
home  last  March  from  the  Cape.  Oc- 
casionally, by  the  way,  he  has  been  in 
the  society  of  Miss  Rachel  Orme, 
your    .     .     ." 

44  My  mother's  adopted  daughter," 
supplied  Ulric. 

44  Ah,  yes;     .     .     .     quite  so.  Well, 


my  good  friend,  to  be  rather  brief 
and  succinct,  Vance  Vincent  is  doing 
a  horribly  shabby  thing.  You  may 
know  that  he  has  printed  one  serial 
story  in  Candor  by  Euphemia  Stagge, 
and  that  he  is  now  printing  another." 

Ulric  nodded.  44I  have  just  been 
glancing  over  some  of  Euphemia 
Stagge's  proof-sheets,"  he  muttered, 
sombrely. 

Garmoyle  threw  both  hands  into 
the  air.  Then  he  envisaged  Ulric 
with  sorrowful  sternness.  44  You're 
in  perfect  ignorance!"  he  announced 
44  Yes,  I'm  certain  of  it.  You  simply 
couldn't  descend  to  such  a  thing!" 

44  Such  a  thing!     What  thing?" 

Garmoyle's  reddish-hazel  eyes  grew 
fiery.  44  Forgery!"  he  replied,  be- 
tween curling  lips. 

Ulric  had  a  sense  of  creepiness.  44 1 
don't  understand,"  he  began. 

44  Evidently  you  do  not.  How 
could  a  man  like  you?  Euphemia 
Stagge  died  in  Norfolk  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  six  months  before 
Candor  first  appeared.  " 

Ulric  answered,  at  first,  with  a 
blank  stare.  Then  he  faltered:  44Oh, 
but  she  may  have  left  posthumous 
work,  you  know." 

44 1  do  know.  She  was  my  great- 
aunt,  and  her  name  wasn't  Euphemia 
Stagge  at  all.  It  was  Mrs.  Cleeve. 
She  never  left  a  line  of  posthumous 
work.  Everything  she  wrote  was 
only  too  salable  for  that,  nonsense 
though  most  of  it  should  be  called. 
I've  lately  been  down  into  Norfolk. 
I've  made  inquiries.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  I  became  aware  of  Mrs. 
Cleeve's  death.  At  the  country  home 
in  which  my  great-aunt  dwelt  I  found 
a  cousin  of  hers,  Mrs.  Wray.  Mrs. 
Wray  is  nearly  seventy,  very  deaf, 
and  a  person  whose  feeble  intellect 
time  has  not  improved.  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  tell  me 
certain  facts,  but  at  last  succeeded. 
Vance  Vincent  had  been  down  there 
months  ago.  He  had  got  her  *  per- 
mission '  (as  if  the  poor,  anaemic  old 
thing  could  legally  give  any  !)  to  let 
him  publish  future  fiction  under  the 
name  of  Euphemia  Stagge.  Mrs. 
Cleeve  had  always  cloaked  her  real 
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identity  as  an  author  with  sedulous 
secrecy.  Hence  her  death  was  not 
identified  with  the  less  material  one 
of  Euphemia  Stagge."  Here  Gar- 
moyle  laughed  with  low,  staccato  sar- 
casm. "Well,"  he  continued,  his 
face  clouding  harshly,  "what  do  you 
think  of  it  all,  Ulric?  Isn't  it  a  shock- 
ing piece  of  fraud  in  Vance  Vincent?" 
14  Fathomlessly,"  sighed  Ulric. 
"Who  on  earth  can  the  new  Euphe- 
mia Stagge  be?" 

"  I've  not  an  idea.  Have  you?" 
"  Not  the  phantom  of  one." 
After  more  talk,  Ulric  induced  Gar- 
moyle  to  let  the  matter  remain  in 
abeyance  until  Vincent's  return  to 
London.  This  was  really  not  a  hard 
task.  Garmoyle  was  very  fond  of  his 
friend,  and  he  was  also  one  of  those 
whom  his  friend's  two  novels  had  rev- 
erentially captivated.  Having  ex- 
ploded his  wrath  against  Vincent  in 
this  vicarious,  yet  ardent,  fashion,  he 
gave  ready  promise  of  reticence  re- 
garding the  whole  affair.  But  he  was 
not  satisfied  until  Ulric  had  consented 
to  rattle  off  with  him  in  a  cab  and 
lunch  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  a  bird 
and  some  Château  Yquem.  During 
luncheon  Garmoyle  had  much  to  say 
about  the  graces  and  charms  of 
Rachel  Orme.  "Lucky  chap,"  he 
declared;  "you're  going  to  marry  one 
of  the  sweetest  girls  in  England! 
And  I  hear  that  you  deserted  her  all 
Winter  to  *  pick  up  material  '  in  Italy. 
Well,  your  next  novel  may  be  a  stun- 
ner, as  I  don't  doubt  it  will,  but  you're 
a  cold-blooded  wooer,  none  the  less. 
That's  the  way  with  all  you  superfine 
writers — you  sacrifice  heart  to  art." 

Ulric  felt  guilty,  even  cowardly,  in 
treating  these  words  with  silence. 
He  felt,  too,  that  Garmoyle  sought 
to  draw  him  out.  He  fancied  that 
his  mother  must  have  dropped  cer- 
tain hints  to  the  young  South  Afri- 
can Crœsus.  Rachel  had  surely 
never  done  so.  He  could  not  quite 
understand  his  own  reserve.  Did 
the  memory  of  Aileen  Desmond, 
met  so  brief  a  while  ago,  concern 
it?  Somehow  her  personality  had 
wrought  upon  him  more  potently 
than  he  had  realized  until  now.     He 


had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  at 
her  home  in  St.  John's  Wood  that 
same  evening,  little  dreaming  of 
what  was  meanwhile  destined  to 
occur. 

Back  again  in  the  office,  he  sat  for 
some  time  staring  at  a  pile  of  letters 
which  Mr.  Ogilvie  had  placed  on  the 
desk  before  him.  Why,  he  kept  ask- 
ing himself,  had  this  Aileen  Desmond, 
loudish  in  her  demeanor,  sometimes 
unfeminine  in  the  pitch  and  ring  of 
her  voice,  aggressively  handsome,  if 
handsome  at  all,  so  penetrated  his 
mind  with  obstinate  souvenirs?  .  .  . 
Before  long,  however,  he  straight- 
ened himself  in  his  odd-feeling  edi- 
torial chair  and  began  to  open,  one 
after  another,  the  letters  that 
Vincent  had  said  he  could  treat 
precisely  as  if  addressed  to  himself. 
They  were  mostly  tedious  reading. 
Every  editor  receives,  each  year, 
scores  of  precisely  the  same  trite, 
imploring,  egotistic,  pathetic  sort. 
Some  enclosed  third-rate  poems. 
Others  inquired  (and  not  always 
grammatically)  about  the  fate  of 
delayed  manuscripts.  Others  pro- 
posed articles  yet  unwritten.  One 
scolded  the  paper  for  having  printed 
this  or  that.  The  next  applauded 
what  had  just  been  condemned. 
Ulric  found  himself  tearing  open 
envelopes  almost  mechanically  and 
reading  their  contents  with  an  auto- 
matic ennui.  At  last  he  found  him- 
self twenty  lines  deep  in  a  letter 
that  may  have  been,  all  told,  about 
one  hundred.  Suddenly  starting,  he 
gave  a  rapid  turn  of  its  leaf  and  read 
the  name  "  Aileen  Desmond."  Then 
he  took  up  the  envelope,  heedlessly 
unclosed,  and  found  "  private  "  writ- 
ten on  a  corner  of  it.  He  read  no 
more,  but,  in  one  sense,  he  had  read 
quite  too  much.  Miss  Desmond  had 
sent  a  confidential  missive  to  Vincent, 
which  bore  upon  her  private  relations 
with  Candor  and  its  editor.  But 
there  was  something  else.  For  a  few 
seconds  the  little  attic  office  went 
round  with  Ulric.  Euphemia  Stagge 
and  A  ileen  Desmond  were  one  !  She 
was  perpetuating  the  dead  woman's 
personality.        Non     omnis     moriar 
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might  well  be  inscribed  upon  the 
tombstone  of  Euphemia  Stagge,  for 
her  popular  rubbish  lived  again  in 
this  adroit  duplicator. 

Ulric  had  read  enough  of  her  letter 
to  apprehend  that  she  was  receiving  a 
large  monthly  sum  for  her  work,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  its  salable 
effect  on  the  paper  she  wished  it 
raised  several  pounds  higher.  He 
recalled  what  he  had  so  recently- 
heard  in  his  mother's  drawing-room 
with  respect  to  the  mystery  of 
Aileen's  and  Lady  Sheila's  unex- 
plained income.  And  Aileen  had 
been  willing  to  stoop  like  this!  She 
had  sold  herself  so  piteously! 

He  went,  that  evening,  to  dine 
with  her,  full  of  disgust  and  con- 
tempt. But,  somehow,  she  had  no 
sooner  greeted  him  than  he  felt  the 
reassertion  of  a  spell.  Lady  Sheila, 
her  mother,  an  elderly  repetition  of 
Aileen,  gave  him  warmest  welcome. 
The  house  was  small,  yet  appointed 
with  much  elegance;  the  repast,  in 
its  quality  wandered  wide  of  that 
national  bungler,  the  British  cook, 
and  breathed  suggestively,  in  certain 
courses,  of  flavorous  Parisian  skill. 
There  were  five  other  guests  present, 
and  three  of  them  bore  titles.  Ulric 
soon  suspected  that,  by  intention, 
these  five  had  been  selected  as  peo- 
ple who  specially  admired  his  writ- 
ings. But  though  every  eye,  so  to 
speak,  was  upon  him,  and  his  words 
were  evidently  waited  for  as  the 
utterance  of  a  great  personage,  he 
could  not  keep  his  glance  from  stray- 
ing toward  Aileen,  he  could  not  keep 
his  heart  from  pounding  queerly 
against  his  side,  he  could  not  keep 
his  tongue  from  longing  to  reveal 
what  he  had  learned  and  expressing 
both  his  regret  and  dismay  with  re- 
gard to  it. 

During  dinner  he  had  no  chance  of 
this,  for  Aileen  was  separated  from 
him  by  three  people.  But  afterward 
he  was  first  to  join  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  there  a  low-voiced 
conversation  soon  occurred  between 
Lady  Sheila's  daughter  and  himself. 

He  let  Aileen  murmur  on  and  on 
for   quite    a   while    concerning    the 


"loveliness  "  of  his  books.  Then  he 
asked  her  if  she  knew  about  his  tem- 
porary editorship  of  Candor.  With  a 
slight,  self-recollecting  start,  she  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  learned.  Almost 
irresistibly,  at  this  point,  Ulric  told 
her  of  what  he  knew,  and  of  how  an 
error,  which  he  heartily  regretted, 
had  brought  this  knowledge  about. 

Aileen  had  quickly  crimsoned,  and 
he  saw  tears,  that  seemed  more  wrath- 
ful than  tender,  glittering  between 
her  eyelids.  Presently  she  bridled, 
throwing  back  her  head  and  biting 
her  nether  lip.  "  Let  us  go  into  my 
study,"  she  said,  and  rose.  A  little 
later  they  stood  together  in  a  small 
room  lined  with  low  book  shelves, 
overhung  by  plenteous  prints. 

Her  manner  had  hardened  now; 
her  look  was  full  of  dry  light.  *  *  What 
are  you  going  to  do?"  she  asked,  fac- 
ing him  squarely. 

"  Do?"  he  repeated,  as  if  dazed. 

"  Oh,  you're  not  going  to  tell!"  she 
broke  out.  "  I  can't  conceive  of  your 
telling."  Then  she  bowed  her  head 
and  visibly  shivered.  "But  you've 
despised  me,  of  course.  And  I  do  so 
detest  the  idea  of  your  contempt! 
You  are  such  an  artist;  you  must  un- 
derstand the  degradation  of  such 
paltry,  flimsy  work;  you  must  look 
down  from  such  a  height  on  all  this 
Euphemia  Stagge  inanity!" 

"I  haven't  thought  so  much  of 
that,"  said  Ulric,  in  grave  tones. 
"The — pardon  me — but  the  false 
witness  of  it  has  chiefly  concerned  my 
attention." 

He  saw  one  of  her  hands  knot  it- 
self. "  The  false  witness!  Yes;  you 
mean  the  fraud,  shame,  criminality." 

"  You  call  it  harsh  names." 

"And  so  do  you,"  she  sped  on, 
with  a  new  and  sudden  heat.  "  It's 
revolting  to  you.  Why  should  it  not 
be?  Do  you  know,  my  own  mother 
hasn't  an  idea  of  it.  It's  all  an  abso- 
lute secret  between  Vance  Vincent 
and  myself.  "  She  wheeled  away  from 
him,  paced  the  floor,  and  after  a  few 
seconds  paused  at  his  side.  "  Mamma 
believes  that  everything  comes  from 
my  writings — my  success  here  and 
there  with  journals  and  magazines. 
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She  never  even  reads  what  I  sign  in 
Candor.  She's  terribly  old-fashioned 
about  what  she  reads  at  all — it's  for- 
ever Shakespeare  and  Swift  and  Jane 
Austen  and  Thackeray  with  her. 
She  hates  the  modern  movement,  as 
she  calls  it — luckily  for  me.  But  the 
truth  would  kill  her,  she's  so  honor- 
able, so  fine  fibred,  so  clean  in  aim 
and  act." 

"  She  shall  not  hear  the  truth  from 
me,"  Ulric  said,  softly.  "No  one 
shall." 

Aileen  caught  his  hand  and  pressed 
it.  "You'll  be  perfect — of  course! 
Your  books  have  already  told  me 
that!" 

"Oh,  bother  my  books,"  he  smiled; 
but  the  smile  was  joyless. 

"Don't  speak  of  them  with  disre- 
spect. I  can't  bear  it,  Mr.  Tremayne, 
even  from  you.  There  are  pages  in 
them  that  make  me  hate  myself  for 
the  hideous  hypocrite  I've  become. 
And  yet  this  tangle  can't  be  unraveled 
now.     It's  too  late." 

"You  mean,"  said  Ulric,  with  a 
kind  of  placid  swiftness,  "that  you 
won't  give  up — the  money?" 

"  I  can't  give  it  up.  If  it  were  not 
for  mamma  I  might." 

"You  would,"  he  urged,  and  into 
his  eyes  had  come  unconscious 
pleadings.  "Tell  me  that  you 
would." 

But  here  the  bridling  air  once  more 
possessed  Aileen.  Whether  bravado 
or  not,  it  was  surely  vehement.  "I 
think,"  she  protested,  with  a  nervous 
quiver  about  the  lips,  yet  a  decisive 
stiffening  of  the  large,  full-moulded 
throat,  "that  my  course  is  not  so  in- 
defensible. The  deception  injures 
nobody  on  earth.  It  isn't  as  if  Mrs. 
Cleeve  were  a  writer  whose  work  had 
the  least  value.  I'm  fooling  a  lot  of 
folk,  but  not  in  any  harmful  way. 
I'm  helping  Vance  Vincent,  too,  with 
my  imitative  nonsense,  just  as  he's 
helping  me — us,  I  should  phrase  it — 
with  his  amiable  cheques.  And  the 
dreary  stuff  isn't  a  sinecure,  either. 
You've  no  idea  how  hard  I  have  to 
work  at  it.  For  three  hours  every 
morning  I " 

But  here  she  stopped  short.     His 


eyes  were  relentless.  They  arraigned 
her  with  a  glacial  reproach. 

"  I — I  see,"  she  faltered,  her  whole 
manner  changing,  a  look  of  plaintive 
wistfulness  having  replaced  the  sharp 
antagonism  just  shown.  "You  can't 
feel  with  me.  It  all  strikes  you  but 
one  way." 

"  But  one  way,"  he  echoed.  Still, 
his  voice  was  not  severe.  He  could 
not  even  vaguely  explain  the  power 
she  exerted  over  him  ;  he  could  only 
perceive,  in  a  flash  of  passion,  that  he 
had  suddenly  got  to  love  her,  and  that 
his  loathing  of  the  duplicity  in  whose 
meshes  he  had  found  her  was  intensi- 
fied from  this  new  and  cogent  cause. 

'  *  You  must  give  it  up,  "  he  went  on. 
"Let  the  end  of  what  you  are  now 
doing  for  Vance  be  the  end  of  all  you 
shall  ever  do  !  Promise  me  !"  And  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

She  looked  at  it,  then  recoiled  a  lit- 
tle, shaking  her  head.  "No,  no!  I 
can't  go  back  to  the  old  humdrum, 
linsey-woolsey  life!  I  can't  drag 
mamma  back  there!  Unless  you  be- 
tray me  (and  I  know  you  won't!)  I 
shall  wear  the  mantle  of  Euphemia 
Stagge  as  long  as  fate  allows.  There's 
no  alternative — none  !" 

Ulric  thought  of  "fate,"  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  the  person  of  Joyce  Gar- 
moyle.  But  he  raised  no  signal  of 
danger.  Instead,  he  answered,  with 
tender  violence  : 

"There  is  one  alternative.  I  am 
looking  at  it  now.  " 

"  What?"  came  her  swift  question. 

"You  can't  guess — I  must  tell 
you.  " 

"Tell  me— tell  me!" 

"First,  you  must  promise  me  that 
the  exhumed  Euphemia  shall  be,  once 
and  for  all,  reburied." 

She  stared  into  his  face.  "  I  will 
not,"  she  drew  forth,  slowly,  "and 
you  understand  why.  " 

"  You  must  face  that  '  why,'  "  he  in- 
sisted. "You  must  go  back  to  the  old 
life.  Your  wounded  honor  must  be 
nursed  there.  You  must  bathe  its 
hurts  in  your  repentant  tears.  And 
then " 

"  Then  you  will  tell  me  the  alterna- 
tive," she  shot  at  him,  all  fierceness 
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once  more.  "  And  if  I  refuse  then  to 
accept  it?" 

44  You  will  have  your  consolation — 
your  sustainment.  " 

44  How?  how?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  fixity,  sweet- 
ness, force.  44You  will  have  con- 
quered yourself.  You  will  have  set 
your  heel  on  this  snake  of  a  lie,  whose 
toils  have  been  tightening  about  you 
month  after  month." 

She  flung  her  head  defiantly  up- 
ward again  and  laughed  the  coldest  of 
laughs.  44Let  us  go  back,  please, 
into  the  drawing-room.  I  find  it 
rather  chilly  here." 

44  It  is  rather  too  chilly  for  me  as 
well,"  said  Ulric.  44  Make  my  adieux, 
please,  to  Lady  Sheila.    Good-night." 

He  passed  straight  out  of  the  room 
and  down  stairs  into  the  lower  hall, 
though  a  voice,  unless  his  buzzing 
ears  counterfeited  the  sound  of  one, 
called  after  him. 

Once  in  the  open  air  he  had  the  luck 
soon  to  find  a  cab,  and  was  driven  to 
Joyce  Garmoyle's  favorite  club — the 
Thatched  House,  in  St.  James's  street, 
where  that  gentleman  had  recently 
told  him  he  was  apt  to  loiter  as 
late  as  twelve.  Here  he  found  his 
friend,  and  here  (on  the  side  of  Ulric, 
at  least)  some  very  earnest  talk  en- 
sued. Entreaty  was  blent  with  it. 
But  Garmoyle  refused  to  yield. 

44  You  tell  me,"  he  said,  44  that  you 
have  found  out  the  culprit.  Well,  he 
or  she — whichever  it  is — must  suffer 
the  full  penalties  of  exposure.  " 

They  talked  on.  Garmoyle  re- 
mained inflexible,  though  always  ge- 
nial and  polite. 

44  Ah!"  at  length  fell  from  Ulric,  in 
despair,  44  you're  casting  a  slur,  Joyce, 
upon  a  woman!  She  will  never,  in 
one  sense,  recover  from  it.  Her  career 
— for  I  suppose  she  may  be  said  to 
have  a  career — will  end  with  your 
denunciation." 

Garmoyle's  eyes  gave  out  a  queer 
sparkle  then.  44I  knew  it  was  a 
woman,  Ulric,  and  I  suspect  who  she 
is." 

"No,  no,"  protested  Ulric,  lifting 
his  hand,   "I " 

44  But  there's  one  thing  that   I  do 


not  suspect,  my  friend — for  I  am  cer- 
tain of  it.  You  are  in  love  with  this 
woman." 

Color  surged  into  Ulric's  face.  But 
he  made  no  reply. 

Garmoyle  steadily  watched  him. 
Both  men  kept  silent  longer  than 
either  guessed.  Then  Garmoyle  said, 
slowly: 

44  Am  I  right  when  I  ask  if  the  new 
prosperity  of  Lady  Sheila  Desmond 
and  her  daughter,  Miss  Aileen,  does 
not  depend ?" 

44  Hush,  Joyce  !  I  didn't  come  here 
to  quarrel  with  you." 

44  Quarrel?  Absurd!  Why  shouldn't 
we  do  very  differently?  Why  shouldn't 
we  reach,  you  and  I,  the  friendliest  of 
compacts?" 

4  4  Compacts?"  It  seemed  as  if  Ulric 
not  only  spoke  the  word  but  stared 
it.  "  Listen.  I've  told  you  how  I 
admired  your  mother's  ward.  To- 
night I  went  to  South  Kensington — 
to  Rosemary  Terrace." 

44  Well?" 

44  Miss  Rachel  was  not  at  home. 
She'd  gone  to  a  concert  with  Lady 
Illingsworth." 

44  Well?" 

44  Your  charming  mother  was  at 
home,  however,  and,  somehow,  Miss 
Rachel  became  our  topic.  I — I  think 
that  perhaps  I  betrayed  myself." 

44  Betrayed  yourself?     How?" 

44  Thank  God  that  man's  gone!" 
said  Garmoyle,  glancing  over  one 
shoulder  at  a  figure  that  had  just 
reached  a  somewhat  distant  doorway. 
44  The  smoking-room  is  now,  for  at 
least  a  time,  deserted.  We're  alone, 
and  can  raise  our  voices  beyond  a 
whisper."  He  had  already  raised  his 
voice  considerably  beyond.  44Will 
you  have  another  cigarette?" 

44  Thanks,  no." 

44  Betrayed  myself?"  plunged  Gar- 
moyle, his  voice  for  a  moment  cen- 
tred, as  it  were,  in  a  great  smoke 
cloud.  44I  did  more.  I  told  your 
mother  that  I  loved  Rachel,  and 
would  give  anything  to  make  her  my 
wife.  " 

Ulric  did  not  redden  at  this;  he  per- 
ceptibly paled.  44  And — my  mother?" 
he  asked. 
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"Oh,  she  was  very  sweet  with  me 
in  my  garrulity,  my  impetuosity.  She 
merely  said  that  you  and  Rachel  had 
been  engaged  for  an  eternity." 

44  We  have  been,  I  suppose,"  said 
Ulric,  as  if  addressing  the  floor.  Then 
he  lifted  his  eyes  and  gave  his 
shoulders  the  faintest  of  shrugs. 
When  he  spoke,  which  was  immedi- 
ately, his  tones  were  tranquil  but  very 
hard. 

44 1  think  I  see,  Garmoyle,  what  you 
are  driving  at.  You  want  me  to  say, 
4  Go  in  and  win  Rachel,'  and  if  I  do 
say  it  you'll  agree  to  leave  the  Eu- 
phemia  Stagge  matter  forever  un- 
molested." 

44  Forever." 

When  they  parted  that  night  the 
44 compact"  had  been  fully  clinched. 
Ulric  went  to  his  chambers  and  hardly 
got  a  wink  of  sleep  till  dawn.  But  it 
was  no  thought  of  Rachel  that  kept 
him  awake.  Out  of  a  thousand  South 
African  millionaires,  each  attractive 
as  Joyce  Garmoyle,  not  one  could 
tempt  her  loyalty  !  But  how  cravenly 
had  he  permitted  his  own  to  lapse! 
Still,  he  saw  now  what  his  love  for  her 
had  been.  How  wan  it  looked  beside 
the  crimson  of  this  new  sorcery — 
what  "  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  what 
water  unto  wine!"  Of  course,  Joyce 
Garmoyle  would  make  her  far 
happier  than  he.  But  then,  she 
would  turn  from  this  new  suitor  no 
less  in  terror  than  disgust.  He  knew 
her  so  well,  dear,  faithful,  undeserved 
Rachel!  And  yet,  if  he  had  not  felt 
so  certain  of  her  impregnable  fidelity, 
would  he  have  countenanced  this 
agreement  with  Garmoyle?  Ah,  never 
in  life! 

Anyway,  he  had  saved  Aileen.  She 
would  no  doubt  write  him  to-morrow, 
at  the  office  of  Candor.  Anxiety 
would  prompt  her  to  do  so,  for  did  he 
not  hold  her  secret  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand?  But  at  Southampton  street 
there  was  no  such  letter  when  he 
arrived,  nor  did  any  come  during  the 
day.  Toward  the  afternoon  he  began 
to  pity  her.  She  must  be  suffering 
keenly.  Perhaps  pride  had  made  her 
resent  as  an  unpardonable  arrogance 
his  hinted  44 alternative."     But,  evi- 


dently, she  trusted  him.  He  felt  a 
flattered  pride  in  this  reflection  as 
the  lovely  London  day  drew  toward 
its  end,  and  rose  and  lilac  lights  came 
out  even  in  those  narrow  strips  of 
heaven  above  the  grimy  housetops  of 
this  trade-haunted  purlieu.  So  many 
women  would  have  trembled,  under 
like  conditions,  for  the  integrity  of 
his  word! 

Two  more  days  passed,  bringing 
with  them  duties  on  the  journal  that 
grew  hourly  more  onerous  and  odious, 
but  still  bringing  not  a  sign  from 
Aileen.  Ulric's  mood  had  changed 
by  this.  He  now  assured  himself  that 
he  had  behaved  with  shameful  cruelty, 
and  that  Miss  Desmond  had  treated 
him  in  precisely  the  proper  spirit. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  he 
began  to  write  to  her.  While  he  was 
tearing  up  his  sixth  epistle,  Vance 
Vincent  burst  into  the  room. 

The  real  editor  of  Candor  was  in 
deep  mourning.  He  wrung  Ulric's 
hand  and  told  him  that  Sir  Marma- 
duke  had  died  quite  suddenly  on  the 
previous  day.  But  in  a  burst  of  ante- 
mortem  amiability  he  had  summoned 
his  solicitor,  altered  his  will,  and 
made  him  (Vance)  heir  to  the  entire 
property. 

44  I've  come  up  to  town  for  only  a 
few  hours,"  the  new  Sir  Vance  con- 
tinued. 44A  thousand  thanks,  dear 
Ulric,  for  what  you  must  already 
have  done  upon  the  paper.  I  shall 
need  your  services  only  about  two 
days  longer.  Then  I  shall  return,  and 
gradually,  with  as  much  decorum  as 
the  public  will  consider  their  due,  let 
it  fade  from  farther  existence.  " 

44  Have  you — ?"  Ulric  stopped  for  a 
second.  Then  he  brought  bravely 
out:  44Have  you  seen  Miss  Des- 
mond?" 

44 Seen  her?  Yes!  But  only  for 
too  brief  a  while!"  Vance's  face  was 
now  a  sunbeam.  He  forgot  the  pro- 
priety of  looking  solemn,  as  heir  to  a 
fortune  and  a  baronetcy.  4  4  Oh,  Ulric, 
I  must  tell  you  what  I've  never  told 
anyone  before.  Aileen  and  I  have 
loved  each  other  devotedly  for  two 
years.  It  will  soon  all  come  out,  but 
pray  don't  mention  it  till  we  meet 
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again.  We  are  certain  to  be  married 
in  the  Autumn.  Dear  girl!  I  can 
give  her,  now,  not  merely  the  empty 
title  of  Lady  Vincent,  but  Deendale 
and  at  least  twelve  thousand  pounds  a 
year  on  which  to  shine  there  as  its 
chatelaine.  .  .  .  And  now  I  must 
be  off.  You  see,  the  funeral  is  to- 
morrow, and  I  have  so  many  things  to 
get  through  with  before  I  catch  the 
four  twenty-eight  train.  " 

Abruptly  as  he  had  come  Vance 
darted  away.  Ulric  sat  for  ten  min- 
utes perfectly  immobile.  At  last  he 
was  aware  of  a  suave  voice  near  one 
of  his  elbows. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ogil- 
vie,  with  his  usual  timid  yet  prodigal 
courtesy.  "Here  is  the  last  instal- 
ment of  Euphemia  Stagge's " 

4 'Damn  the  last  instalment  of 
Euphemia  Stagge!"  cried  Ulric,  pale 
as  ashes  and  almost  bounding  from 
his  seat.  "I'll  not  read  a  line  of  it; 
I'll  not  look  at  another  scrap  of  proof, 
open  another  letter!  I've  done  with 
Candor  forever."  He  laughed  hol- 
lowly to  himself  while  dashing  toward 
his  hat  and  umbrella  and  seizing 
them.  "Hereafter,  if  you  please,  I 
prefer  concealment  /"  With  this  lame 
little  ironic  pun  on  his  lips  he  sped  to 
the  door.  He  was  really  thinking 
aloud,  in  a  half- frantic  way,  of  how  he 
had  so  lately  almost  worn  his  heart 
on  his  sleeve  before  Aileen.  But 
while  descending  the  long  spiral  stair- 
case into  the  street  a  remorseful  pang 
smote  him.  Poor  Ogilvie  had  looked 
so  terribly  shocked,  yet  still  so  inde- 
structibly courteous. 

At  his  rooms,  a  short  time  after- 
ward, he  found  an  urgent  note  from 
his  mother.  Where  had  he  been  hid- 
ing himself?  She  greatly  wished  to 
see  him,  and  at  once.  Could  he  not 
come  in  for  tea  by  about  five  that  same 
day?  Rachel  was  going  to  the  private 
opening  of  the  Royal  Academy,  so 
they  would  be  quite  alone. 

Rachel! 

As  he  read  this  name  Ulric's  eyes 
flooded  with  tears.  Ah, life  had  its  con- 
solations yet  In  a  little  while  the  new 
infatuation  would  dwindle  before  the 
old,  sweet,  constant,  inalienable  love  ! 


His  mother  had  been  shocked,  of 
course,  by  Joyce  Garmoyle's  proposal, 
for  Rachel  had  doubtless  told  her  of  it 
with  surprise  and  regret.  And  she 
meant  to  rally  him  on  his  neglect  ;  she 
meant  to  lecture  him  on  it,  in  her 
wise,  unwounding  way.  He  would 
hear  every  word  (why  not?)  in  a  spirit 
submissive  and  contrite. 

But  no  such  receptivity  as  he  the 
stars  in  their  courses  had  arranged 
was  required  of  him.  To  his  grow- 
ing bewilderment,  Mrs.  Tremayne, 
seated  among  her  porcelain  teacups 
and  her  Indian  rugs,  entered  upon  a 
revelation  about  as  much  anticipated 
by  its  listener  as  the  collapse  of  Water- 
loo Bridge. 

"Good  God,  mother!"  he  at  length 
said,  chokedly,  "this  can't  be  true!" 

"Why,  dear  Ulric,"  rippled  Mrs. 
Tremayne,  "have  you  taken  it  so  to 
heart?  I  didn't  suppose  you  would 
care  very  much.  I'm  sure  that  Rachel 
didn't.  And  then,  you  know,  when  I 
last  advised  you  to  make  public  your 
engagement  to  '  our  sweet  Rachel, 
you  .  .  .  Well,  my  son,  you 
rather  rebuffed  me;  yes,  you  may  not 
have  meant  it,  but  you  really  did. 
And  then,  too,  Ulric,  every  girl  needs 
a  certain  amount  of  love-making. 
Poor  Rachel  adored  you  ;  after  a  fash- 
ion, my  son,  she  adores  you  still — 
after  a  sisterly  fashion,  that  is,  and 
with  positive  reverence  for  your  tal- 
ents. But  then,  Joyce  Garmoyle  is 
very  much  in  love,  and  since  he  is  also 
very  attractive,  how  has  Rachel  been 
able  to  help  responding?  More  ver,  I 
can't — I  feel  that  I  ought  not,  shut  my 
eyes  to    ..." 

Ulric  rose,  nearly  upsetting  a  big 
vase  of  double  narcissi  on  a  little  table 
near  him.  "Certainly,  mother;  you 
couldn't  forget  that  Joyce  has  six 
times  more  money  than  myself,  if  not 
ten." 

"Ulric!  What  a  way  to  put  it! 
You'll  wait,  won't  you,  till  they  come 
back  from  the  Academy?" 

"They/"  he  repeated,  below  his 
breath.  And  then:  "  I  think,  mother, 
that  I  shall  go  home.  This  playing 
at  editor  (of  which  I  told  you)  has 
tired  me.  " 
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41  Ah,  you  call  those  bachelor  cham- 
bers 'home!  '  " 

"No."  He  went  up  to  her  chair 
and  took  her  hand.  "  I  mean  the  old 
family  home  at  Putney,  which  I've 
always  felt  to  be  mine  as  much  as 
yours.  " 

44  You're  going  there,  Ulric,  at  the 
height  of  the  season?" 

"Bother  the  height  of  the  season, 
mumsey!  Will  you  come  and  make 
me  a  week-end  visit  now  and  then? 
I'll  read  you  the  first  chapters  before 
long — who  knows? — of  my  much  de- 
layed 'Beldolcio.'" 

"  '  Beldolcio!'    How  I  shall  love  to 


listen!"  But  here  Mrs.  Tremayne 
lifted  an  admonishing  finger.  "  Still, 
I  shall  be  a  stern  critic  ;  I  shall  want 
it  to  surpass  the  other  two.  " 

"  Oh,  it  will,  I  think,"  Ulric  seemed 
to  muse  aloud.  "I've  been  learning 
more  of  life,  lately.  Yes,  it  ought  to 
be  better." 

When  "  Beldolcio  "  was  written  the 
world  so  pronounced  it.  This  was  a 
general  verdict.  But  a  minor  one, 
delivered  rather  by  Ulric's  literary 
lovers  than  his  admirers,  ran  thus: 

"He  has  been  learning  more  of 
life,  it  is  true.  But  has  not  the  lesson 
proved  too  bitter?" 


LOVE'S    DECREE 

SIR,  I  find,  at  the  start, 
You  have  stolen  the  maiden's  heart — 
Property  which,  from  a  legal  point  of  view, 
Does  not  belong  to  you. 
Having  thoroughly  weighed 
The  case  of  the  maid — 
From  what  I  see, 
Thus  do  I  decree: 

Whereas:      The  maiden's  face 

Spurred  you  on  apace; 

And  every  look  her  own 

Bewitching  shone  ; 
Whereas:      She  did  not  argue  nay 

When  you  came  day  by  day, 

And  seeing  her  heart's  delight 

You  persisted  (perfectly  right  !) , 
Whereas:     You  did  not  spread  deceit 

Before  her  feet, 

But  were  drawn  soul  to  soul 

By  a  power  beyond  control  ; 
Whereas:     You  were  not  alone 

In  taking  what  (just  now)  is  not  your  own  ; 
Whereas:      I  was  the  thief,  in  part, 

Who  stole  the  maiden's  heart  ; 

Therefore  do  I,  Love,  given  the  power  to  arbitrate, 

Decide  your  fate  ; 
Resolved  :     The  maid,  you  and  I  form  an  alliance, 

And  bid  the  world  defiance  ! 


Montrose  J.  Moses. 
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THE   RING   OR  THE   DAGGER? 

[In  Scotland,  in  the  year  1347,  Lady  Margaret,  the  heiress  of  Seton,  was  forcibly- 
abducted  by  a  neighboring  baron  named  Alan  de  Win  ton.  "That  yhere,"  says 
Andrew  Wyntoun,  in  his  "Orygynale  Crony kil  of  Scotland,"  "Alenede  Wyntountuk 
the  yhoung  Lady  Setoun  and  weddit  hyr  than  till  hys  wyf."  This  outrage  caused  a 
bloody  contest  in  Lothian,  and  a  hundred  ploughs  were  left  in  the  furrow.  When 
Margaret  was  rescued  and  Alan  confronted  with  the  Seton  family,  the  lady  was 
provided  with  a  ring  and  a  dagger,  with  permission  to  give  her  abductor  either 
love  or  death.] 

*T*HE  Lady  Seton,  so  young  and  gracious, 
-■-      Gentle,  vivacious  and  debonair, 
By  a  bold  De  Winton  is  seized  and  carried 
Away  unmarried,  and  all's  despair. 

Yet  no!     "  A  Seton  !"  the  clansmen  crying, 

From  far  replying,  to  vengeance  leap. 
Beneath  the  Dragon*  they  band  together, 

Scour  hill  and  heather,  sans  rest  or  sleep. 

De  Winton,  captured,  with  chains  is  laden, 

The  trembling  maiden  is  torn  away  ; 
Whilst  he,  confronted,  in  calm  derision 

Awaits  decision,  transpire  what  may. 

They  hand  the  bride,  as  she  ponders  sadly, 

A  dagger  deadly,  a  ring  of  gold  ; 
"  Give  him  love  or  death,  and  your  choice  of  metal 

His  doom  shall  settle,  "  she  has  been  told. 

How  shall  she  judge  him?    A  heart  so  tender, 

And  hands  so  slender,  to  balance  fate  ! 
Her  fierce  pursuer,  her  outlaw  wooer, 

How  stands  he  to  her — for  love  or  hate? 

She  pales,  she  blushes.     He  waits,  all  braving, 

No  mercy  craving  of  clan  or  King. 
Ah,  Margaret!  canst  thou  no  longer  linger? 

On  her  lover's  finger  she  slips  the  ring. 

Henry  Tyrrell. 

♦  Crest  of  the  Setons. 


AN    IDEAL    FIGURE 

lV/flSS  THINLY— I  think  I  shall  become  an  artist's  model. 

iV1     Her  Friend — Well,  you  might  pose  successfully  as  the  "Skeleton  in 

Armor." 
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A  PROPOSAL   BY  STRATEGY 

By  R.  Leroy  Thompson 


SMITH  was  leaning  thoughtfully 
against  the  mantel  and  indus- 
triously endeavoring  to  send  a 
small  ring  of  smoke  through  a  pre- 
viously blown  larger  ring.  This  ex- 
ercise was  a  certain  custom  of  Smith's 
whenever  he  had  any  especially  diffi- 
cult thinking  to  do. 

Billy  Steward,  who  had  dropped  in 
for  his  usual  after-dinner  smoke, 
knew  this,  and  consequently  refrained 
from  any  form  of  greeting  on  enter- 
ing, but  lighted  his  pipe  and  settled 
himself  in  an  easy  attitude  on  the 
couch  with  a  late  magazine  for  amuse- 
ment, and  waited.  He  knew  he 
would  soon  be  called  on  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  something  or  other,  for 
Smith  always  asked  his  advice  on 
every  subject,  from  the  purchasing  of 
a  new  pipe  to  the  proper  thing  to 
wear  to  an  afternoon  reception. 
Smith  was  as  hopeless  on  matters  of 
form  as  he  was  on  everything  else, 
and  Billy  was  kind  enough  to  help 
him  out  of  his  numerous  tangles  by 
well-timed  suggestions. 

"I  say,  Billy,"  he  began — he  had 
at  last  succeeded  in  getting  the  ring 
through  successfully,  and  that  was 
always  his  signal  for  beginning — 
"Tin  a  blasted  idiot." 

Steward  didn't  consider  the  remark 
worthy  of  comment,  and  continued 
his  reading. 

"If  I  hadn't  gone  to  that  con- 
founded party  of  the  Hopkinses," 
Smith  went  on,  lucidly,  "  I  wouldn't 
have  met  her.  " 

Steward  kept  on  reading. 

Smith  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe  and  filled  it  again.  "  Billy,"  he 
said,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  candidly  if  I 
haven't  got  a  rather  comfortable  place 
here?" 


Steward  glanced  at  the  old  familiar 
walls,  with  their  bizarre  decorations, 
the  mantels  covered  with  pipes,  the 
golf  clubs  reposing  in  the  corner,  the 
photographs  and  magazines  strewn 
carelessly  about  the  room,  the  centre 
table  covered  with  bottles,  the  bull 
terrier  quietly  sleeping  on  Smith's 
best  silk  sofa  pillow,  and  nodded  his 
head. 

"And  a  fellow  can  do  pretty  much 
as  he  likes,  can't  he?" 

Billy  replied  from  the  depths  of  the 
magazine  that  he  surely  could. 

4  4  And  there  would  be  no  need  of  a 
fellow  throwing  it  all  up  after  he  got 
his  M.D.,  would  there?  He  could 
just  add  an  office-room  on  front  and 
live  about  the  same  as  usual,  couldn't 
he — if  he  was  single?" 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  couldn't,"  said 
Steward,  not  letting  Smith's  remarks 
in  any  way  interfere  with  his  absorp- 
tion in  the  article  he  was  reading. 

"Then,"  said  Smith,  slowly,  "why 
the  devil  is  it  that  I  want  to  get  mar- 
ried?" 

Steward  threw  down  the  magazine 
and  quickly  assumed  a  sitting  posture. 
"  Now  see  here,  old  man,  you  haven't 
been  foolish  enough  to  go  to  falling 
in  love  with  anyone,  have  you — and 
especially  without  consulting  me?" 

"I  don't  really  know,"  Smith  re- 
plied, ignoring  the  latter  part  of  the 
question,  "  You  see,  I  haven't  known 
her  very  long,  but  I  haven't  been  able 
to  sleep  any  since  I  have  known  her, 
so  I  suppose  it's  serious.  " 

Steward  laughed.  "Well,  then, 
why  don't  you  marry  her?" 

Smith  pulled  soberly  at  his  pipe — 
he  was  taking  Billy  in  all  seriousness. 
"  Well,  that's  what  I'm  bothering  my 
head  about.     You  see,  I've  lived  this 
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sort  of  life  so  long — "  he  waved  his 
hand  toward  his  pile  of  pipes,  the 
centre  table  and  the  general  bachelor 
disarrangement — "that  I  never  could 
break  away  from  it.  What  if  she 
should  want  to  clean  things  up?  What 
if  she  objected  to  the  club  and  had 
feelings  against  smoking  in  the  dining- 
room?  What  if  she  didn't  like  bull- 
dogs and  you  fellows?"  (Smith  was 
unconscious  of  striking  contrasts  in 
his  summary.)  "  You  know  I  couldn't 
get  along  unless  I  had  all  of  these 
things." 

"I  see,"  said  Billy,  "it's  the  same 
old  question  : 

44  Which  is  the  better  portion,  bondage 

bought  with  a  ring, 
Or  a  harem  of  dusky  beauties,  fifty  tied 

in  a  string?" 

"  And  another  fhing,"  said  Smith, 
"  I  couldn't  bluff  her  off  on  these 
things  the  way  you  fellows  could  if 
you  were  going  to  be  married.  She 
would  get  on  to  me  right  off  if  I  tried 
anything  of  that  sort.  " 

"There's  no  doubt  about  that," 
said  Steward,  casting  a  glance  at 
Smith's  innocent  countenance.  ' '  But 
see  here,  now — "  he  began  to  look 
serious — "I  don't  know  but  what 
your  idea  deserves  consideration.  I 
should  hate  awfully  to  lose  you, 
Smith,  but,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
we've  got  to  part  soon,  anyway;  our 
schooldays  are  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
you  really  ought  to  have  someone  to 
take  care  of  you.  I  don't  know  where 
I'll  be  after  we  graduate.  I  may  be 
getting  married  myself.  "  He  took  a 
small  miniature  from  his  pocket  and 
gazed  at  the  face  smilingly  as  he 
spoke.  "If  this  girl  you're  losing 
your  sleep  over  is  a  sensible  girl — and 
you  don't  want  her  unless  she  is — 
she'll  have  you  as  you  are — and  your 
friends,  too.  Perhaps  she  would  like 
you  better  that  way  ;  girls  are  not  all 
prudes  nowadays.  Why  don't  you  be 
a  man  and  state  things  to  her  as  they 
are?  Then,  if  she  wants  you,  all 
right;  if  she  doesn't — well — 

"  A  woman  is  only  a  woman. 
But  a  good  cigar  is  a  smoke;" 
and   Steward,  content  with  his  sage 
advice,  put  the  miniature  back  in  his 


pocket,  picked  up  one  of  Smith's 
Havanas,  and  lighted  it  carefully. 

"  I  couldn't  ever  do  it,"  said  Smith, 
helplessly.  "I'd  make  such  a  ter- 
rible mess  of  it  that  she  wouldn't 
have  me,  anyway.  " 

"Then,"  said  Steward,  "111  have 
to  fix  up  a  plan  for  you.  You're  sure 
you're  set  on  this  thing?" 

"Well,  I  can't  go  on  losing  my 
sleep,"  replied  Smith.  "  I've  tried 
Q.  and  X.  tablets,  so  I  know  it  isn't 
my  stomach,  and  I  guess  I'd  feel  bet- 
ter on  the  whole  if  it  were  settled.  " 

Steward  scratched  his  chin  contem- 
platively for  a  few  moments,  then 
slapped  his  leg  in  excess  of  satis- 
faction. 

"  I've  got  it!"  he  cried. 

"So soon?"  asked  Smith.  "I  wish 
I  could  do  things  like  that." 

"See  here,"  said  Steward;  "sup- 
pose you  write  a  letter  to  somebody— 
an  old  chum  out  in  California  or  New 
Mexico,  or  anywhere  you  want  to." 

Smith  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Tell  him  you  are  thinking  seri- 
ously of  getting  married — splendid 
girl,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing " 

"  But  what ?" 

"  Hold  on,  Smith,  I'm  not  through 
yet.  Tell  this  fellow  you  are  so  un- 
worthy you  don't  dare  to  ask  her  to 
have  you.  Rehearse  all  your  bad 
habits." 

"But  I  say,  I " 

"  Shut  up  till  I  finish.  Say  you 
couldn't  give  these  things  up  even  for 
the  girl  you  loved,  and  ask  him  if  he 
thinks  she  will  have  you  as  you  are." 

"  But,  Billy,  I  don't  know  anyone 
in  New  Mexico,  and  you're " 

"  Will  you  keep  quiet  until  I  finish? 
Now,  you  write  her  a  note,  this  girl. 
Say  you're  going  to  call  down  to  get 
her  to  drive  with  you." 

"  That  will  be  nice.     I'll " 

"Won't  you  please  pay  attention? 
I'm  coming  to  the  point.  You  put 
the  notes  in  the  wrong  envelopes,  of 
course.  She'll  get  the  first  one  and 
your  Western  friend  will  get  the  invi- 
tation to  drive.  There  really  is  no 
need  of  the  latter,  but  it's  just  as  well 
to  have  it,  as  he  will  probably  return 
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it  to  you,  and  you'll  have  it  to  show 
later  on  in  proof  of  your  mistake. 
Are  you  beginning  to  understand?" 

Smith  looked  rather  blank,  but 
Steward  went  on,  enthusiastically  : 

44  Natural  curiosity  will  compel  her 
to  read  your  letter,  though  she  sees 
it's  meant  for  someone  else.  Then 
you  call  around  for  the  drive.  She 
is  surprised  to  see.  you,  and  you  are 
surprised  at  her  not  receiving  your 
note.  But  she  goes  driving  with 
you,  just  the  same,  and  if  she  does 
not  give  you  a  tip  by  her  conduct 
what  to  say — well,  then,  there'll  be 
no  hope  for  you.  Do  you  catch  the 
point.  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Smith,  " I  write  to 
her,  only  I  write  to  someone  else." 

44  No,"  said  Steward;  44  you  write  to 
someone  else,  only  you  write  to  her. 
It's  very  simple.  " 

44  Oh,  yes,  it's  very  simple,"  said 
Smith;  44only  I  guess  you'd  better 
write  the  letter  for  me." 

44  All  right,"  said  Steward;  "or, 
rather,  I'll  dictate  it.  You'll  have  to 
do  the  writing." 

Smith  got  out  his  stationery  and 
seated  himself  at  the  desk,  while 
Billy  stood  behind  him. 

44  Let's  see  whom  we'll  write  it  to. 
Oh,  there's  Herb  Johnson,  who  grad- 
uated last  year  and  settled  out  in 
Arizona.  So  here  goes  :  4  My  dear 
Herbert:  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me 
for  not  answering  your  letter  sooner.  ' 
(That  will  make  it  strong,  you  know 
—she'll  think  he's  a  regular  corre- 
spondent.) 4  Perhaps  I  should  have 
been  still  more  delinquent  in  my  re- 
ply did  I  not  feel  as  if  I  must  unbur- 
den myself  to  someone  and  ask  his 
advice.'  (That's  to  make  her  think 
you  have  had  her  in  your  mind  for  a 
long  time.)  4  Herbert,  I  want  to  get 
married,  only  I  can't  pluck  up  the 
courage  to  ask  the  girl  I  love  to  have 
me.  I  am  in  love — in  love  with  the 
most  charming  girl  you  could  imag- 
ine. '  (That  ought  tç>  make  some  im- 
pression.) 4But  what  worries  me  is 
the  fact  that  I  think  I  am  unworthy  of 
her.  '  (They  always  like  to  have  men 
say  they  are  unworthy,  you  know.  )  4 1 
am  too  confinped  in  my  habits  to  ever 


be  able  to  give  them  up,  and  should  I 
ask  a  woman  I  love  to  bear  with 
them? — my  pipe,  my  bulldog,  my 
general  disarrangement,  and  also  my 
failing  for  an  occasional  bottle  of 
beer  and  a  game  of  poker?'  (I  think 
that  will  practically  cover  everything.) 
4  Should  I  rather  not  stick  to  bachelor- 
hood, though  the  thoughts  of  living 
without  her  will  probably  drag  me 
down  even  deeper  than  I  am  now?' 
(Always  remember  the  saving  grace.) 
4  Now,  old  man,  advise  me  what  to  do, 
for  old  time's  sake,  and  win  the  ever- 
lasting friendship  of  your  old  school- 
mate, Smith.'" 

Smith  blotted  it  carefully,  and 
Steward  picked  it  up  and  read  it  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction. 

"I  think  that  will  fetch  her," 
he  said,  "if  she  is  really  the  one  you 
want.  " 

44 1  hope  so,"  said  Smith.  44  Now, 
I'll  just  send  this  to  Herbert,  and  he'll 
tell  me  what  to  do.  " 

Steward  nearly  fell  over  backward 
at  Smith's  impenetrability. 

"  No,  no,  no!  You  send  it  to  her, 
don't  you  see?  She  is  to  think  you 
meant  it  for  Herbert.  " 

A  sudden  light  dawned  on  Smith, 
and  he  blew  out  a  big  succession  of 
rings  with  great  rapidity.  "That's 
great,  old  man!  What  a  head  you 
have!" 

"  I  think  it  will  be  all  right,"  Stew- 
ard answered;  44  but  I  must  be  going. 
By  the  way,  I  am  going  to  run  out  to 
Fitchburg  to-morrow  for  a  few  days 
to  look  into  a  practice  that's  for  sale. 
I'll  drop  around  as  soon  as  I  get  back, 
and  I  hope  you'll  have  everything 
fixed  up  by  that  time.  Good-night, 
old  man,  and  don't  forget  to  mail  the 
letter." 

Three  days  passed  before  Steward 
returned. 

When  he  came  in  Smith  was  stand- 
ing by  the  mantel  in  his  accustomed 
position,  engaged  in  his  ephemeral 
gymnastics. 

44  Well,"  said  Steward,  gaily,  as 
they  shook  hands,  "am  I  to  congrat- 
ulate you?"  For  answer  Smith  took 
a  small,  delicately  scented  note  from 
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his  inside  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
Billy. 

44  It  was  addressed  to  me,"  he  said, 
44  but  it  says  *  Dear  Laura  '  inside.  I 
was  going  to  send  it  right  back  as 
soon  as  I  opened  it,  but  I  happened 
to  think  she  might  have  done  the  same 
thing  that  I  did,  so  I  saved  it  for 
you.  " 

44  Marvelous!"  said  Steward. 
44  Smith,  old  man,  you're  getting  to 
be  a  regular  conspirator." 

Steward  slightly  gasped  as  his  eyes 
fell  on  the  superscription,  but  he 
pulled  out  the  enclosed  note  and 
read: 

My  Dear  Laura: 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  scribbling 
so,  but  I  nave  only  a  moment.  I  am  just 
writing  to  Mr.  Smith  to  ask  him  over  to 
dinner  next  Friday,  and  I  want  you  to 
come,  too. 

Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  dearest  men  I 
know,  so  true-hearted  and  honest,  and 

i'ust  the  sort  of  a  man  you  have  always 
>een  longing  for.  You  know  you  have 
told  me  you  would  never  marry,  because 
it  wouldn't  seem  a  bit  like  home  to  have 
things    new  and   straitlaced  after  you 


had  lived  with  your  big  brothers  so  long 
and  lighted  their  pipes  for  them  and 
played  golf  with  them  and  had  their 
cluttered  room  to  take  comfort  in.  Now, 
Mr.  Smith  is  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
would  make  a  home  for  you  just  as  your 
big  brothers  would  make,  and  I  nope 
you  will  fall  in  love  with  him  and  ne 
with  you.     So  don't  fail  to  come. 

Bessie. 
P.S. — I  think  it  will  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  announce  my  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Steward.  We  have  kept  it 
secret  long  enough.  Of  course,  he  will 
be  there. 

B. 

It  was  impossible  to  describe  the 
expression  on  Billy's  face  as  he 
looked  up  at  Smith  when  he  had 
finished. 

44  For  heaven's  sake,  old  man,  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  who  the  girl  was,  in 
the  first  place?" 

44  Well,"  said  Smith— he  had  just 
succeeded  in  putting  through  the 
small  ring  again — 44it  would  have 
saved  a  lot  of  trouble,  wouldn't  it? 
But  it's  all  right,  anyway.  I  think 
I'll  marry  Laura." 


MOCKERY 

HE  gave  her  a  lily  bell 
When  her  heart  was  all  aflame 
With  a  passion  she  might  not  tell 
And  a  hope  she  dared  not  name. 

He  gave  her  a  lily  flower 

In  its  passionless  repose, 
To  mock  her  darkest  hour. 

For  her  rival  wore  his  rose. 


Danske  Dandridge. 


NOT    OBTAINABLE 

C  TU  DE  NT— The  hair  of  our  heads,  even,  are  all  numbered. 

^     Baldhead — Well,  then,  I'd  like  to  secure  a  few  back  numbers. 
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By  Katharine  Hughes 


ISABEL  was  bored.  The  ship, 
half  freighter,  half  passenger, 
had  small  deck  room,  and  forced 
a  neighborliness  of  person  that  was 
not  palliated  by  neighborliness  of 
feeling.  Isabel  looked  furtively  over 
the  top  of  her  book  at  her  fellow-pas- 
sengers, and  had  no  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding they  were  impossible. 

A  meek  maiden  from  New  Jersey, 
with  her  still  meeker  mother,  was  tak- 
ing the  voyage  to  escape  hay  fever. 
Isabel  was  not  interested  in  chronics. 

Three  married  couples,  rolled  in 
mgs,  were  stretched  out  side  by  side 
in  their  steamer  chairs,  looking  as 
stupid  and  connubial  as  possible.  A 
little  devil  of  mirth  danced  up  and 
down  in  Isabel's  luminous  eyes  as  she 
thought  how  she  should  enjoy  seeing 
them  all  suddenly  rolled  off  into  the 
sea  and  roused  into  something  re- 
sembling action. 

A  man  with  a  strong  jaw  and  thick, 
dark  hair  showing  threads  of  gray, 
returned  her  gaze,  unexpectedly  and 
coldly.  He  had  shipped  at  Halifax 
that  morning.  Isabel  was  amused  to 
read  in  his  eyes  that  he  cared  little 
for  women.  She  could  appreciate 
that  indifference. 

44  Probably  he  has  been  bored  to 
death  by  one  of  them,  and  thinks  all 
are  alike.  He  looks  positively  hos- 
tile, though  because  of  experience 
rather  than  by  nature."  It  was  a 
mere  impression,  flitting  almost  un- 
consciously through  a  mind  accus- 
tomed to  analyze  people  at  a  glance. 

The  heavy  blond  man  caught  Isa- 
bel's eye  and  started  suddenly  as  if  to 
join  her.  She  frowned  hastily  and 
plunged  into  her  book.  She  hated 
him  unspeakably.      He  was  a  New 


York  journalist.  He  ought  to  have 
been  interesting,  and  he  was  a  deadly 
bore.  She  could  not  forgive  him.  In 
her  wrath  she  turned  her  back  on 
him,  struggling  with  her  rug. 

44  Let  me  help  you."  She  was  sur- 
prised and  somehow  relieved  to  find 
it  was  the  cold-eyed  stranger,  and  that 
he  was  wrapping  her  deftly. 

44 1  am  sorry  to  tax  you."  Isabel's 
voice  was  not  the  least  of  her  charms, 
and  she  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
the  fact. 

44  It  is  not  a  tax;  it  is  a  pleasure." 
She  smiled  up  at  him  for  the  little 
conventional  speech,  and  his  answer- 
ing smile  revealed  white,  even  teeth 
that  satisfied  her.  She  placed  stran- 
gers in  the  social  scale  by  their  teeth. 

44  You  are  interested  in  hunting, 
aren't  you?"  she  asked,  settling  back 
in  her  chair  and  making  conversation 
with  him  as  he  leaned  against  the 
rail,  gravely  regarding  her. 

44  How  do  you  know?"  Her  direct- 
ness evidently  surprised  him. 

44 1  heard  you  talking  to  the  Captain 
at  luncheon.  "  The  subtle  flattery  of 
her  interest  stirred  him. 

44  Yes,'l  hunt  a  little."  He  looked 
it — muscular,  square,  firm,  steady  of 
eye  and  hand. 

44  Going  to  Newfoundland  for  a 
caribou?" 

44 1  hope  to  get  one." 

44  You  will." 

44  Thank  you,"  with  a  slight  smile. 
44  Why  do  you  think  so?" 

44  You  will  get  anything  you  wish 
to  have.  " 

44  Is  that  astrology?" 

Isabel  laughed.  44No,  nothing  oc- 
cult. But  I  know  the  marks  of  the 
man  who  succeeds." 
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"  And  the  woman?" 

"Women  always  succeed." 

He  raised  his  steamer  cap  with  a 
little  bow  and  a  smile  half  gallant, 
half  ironical,  and  wholly  appreciative. 
His  smile  had  an  effect  of  being  re- 
luctant, and  Isabel  found  herself  lik- 
ing to  compel  it. 

"  Do  you  hunt?"  he  asked  in  turn. 

"Sometimes."  Mischief  sparkled 
in  Isabel's  eyes. 

"I  mean — I  mean — "  He  almost 
flushed. 

"No,  I  am  not  a  modern  Diana," 
she  answered,  becoming  serious  to 
meet  his  less  agile  mind.  "  The  only 
game  a  woman  is  ever  deeply  inter- 
ested in  is  the  game  of  life.  But  I 
am  fond  of  the  woods  and  fields,  of 
camp  life  and  of  roughing  it.  I  ap- 
preciate your  taste  for  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"Women  seldom  do.  Mrs.  Amory 
does  not  care  in  the  least  for  outdoor 
life." 

"Name,  Amory,"  thought  Isabel. 
"Mrs.  Amory  evidently  the  wife. 
Also  evidently  not  congenial.  Prob- 
ably explains  the  bored  look."  But 
that  did  not  specially  interest  her.  It 
was  too  old  a  story  to  a  New  York 
woman,  most  of  all  to  Isabel  Ever- 
ingham. 

"  I  love  this,  too, "she  said,  indicat- 
ing the  fog  that  was  settling  thick 
and  heavy  around  them. 

"Better  than  the  Captain  does,  I 
fancy.  "  The  Captain  was  pacing  the 
bridge  uneasily. 

"I  suppose  so.  This  is  what  I 
came  out  *  for  to  see  ' — a  typical  fog 
off  the  Newfoundland  Banks.  Is  it 
dangerous?" 

"A  little."  Isabel's  eyes  bright- 
ened and  her  burned  cheeks  flushed 
more  deeply. 

"Isn't  it  weird  and  mysterious? 
Don't  you  feel  as  if  you  were  on  a 
phantom  ship  and  were  a  ghost  your- 
self?" 

He  shook  his  head  negatively,  smil- 
ing down  on  her  enthusiasm. 

"I'm  too— too  solid." 

"A  Norseman  of  old  or  a  Viking 
sailing  unknown  seas.  You  must  be 
something,  you  know.     You  can't  be 


just  an  ordinary,  everyday  person,  with 
this  wonderful  cloud  shutting  you  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world."  She 
looked  at  him  with  big,  serious  eyes, 
like  a  child  wanting  to  play  at  fairy- 
tales.    Suddenly  the  fog  lifted  a  little. 

4  4  Look  !  There  is  Cape  Race,  "  Am- 
ory said,  pointing  to  leeward.  Isa- 
bel leaned  forward  eagerly.  Only  the 
foot  of  the  promontory  could  be  seen, 
the  waves  dashing  themselves  into 
white  foam  on  its  rocks;  and  out  of 
the  thick  mist  above  the  ship  sounded 
the  deep,  warning  bellow  of  the  signal 
horn,  like  the  voice  of  a  huge  ghost, 
roaring  in  loneliness. 

"There!"  whispered  Isabel,  in  a 
hushed  voice  of  awe  ;  "  didn't  I  tell  you 
there  were  ghosts?"  She  had  risen, 
breathless  and  delighted,  utterly  un- 
conscious that  she  was  clinging  to  a 
stranger's  arm.  Amory  did  not  move 
or  answer,  but  his  brown  eyes  rested 
on  her  face  with  a  new  light  dawning 
in  them. 

"And,  oh,  look  !  look  !"  cried  Isabel, 
half  turning  him  around  in  her  excite- 
ment. *  *  A  fishing  fleet  !  And  see  the 
dories!" 

He  did  not  obey  her.  His  eyes  had 
other  employment.  The  dories 
drifted  slowly  through  the  mist,  some 
of  them  dangerously  close  to  the  ship, 
while  farther  out  the  fishing  smacks 
could  be  faintly  seen,  tossing  at  an- 
chor. Suddenly  Isabel  became  con- 
scious of  the  intent  gaze  of  the  dark 
eyes  above  her;  of  her  hold  on  this 
man's  arm;  of  her  utter  lapse  from 
conventionality.  She  let  herself  real- 
ize it  all  for  a  moment  and  then  faced 
it,  like  the  woman  of  the  world  she 
was.  Raising  her  eyes  she  looked 
directly  into  his. 

"  The  sea  turns  my  head,"  she  said, 
softly.  He  made  no  attempt  to  change 
his  mental  attitude;  not  because  he 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  but  because 
he  was  simply  a  man,  without  subtle- 
ties and  unaccustomed  to  emotions. 
He  only  looked  at  her,  awaiting  her 
movements.  From  under  her  lashes 
her  glance  swept  the  deck,  and  she 
saw  they  were  alone  except  for  the 
Captain  at  his  post  and  an  occasional 
deck-hand  working  around  the  ship- 
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"I  think  everyone  must  have  gone 
down  to  dinner.  Did  the  gong  sound?" 
She  had  withdrawn  her  hand  from  his 
arm  and  was  gathering  her  wraps 
around  her. 

44 1  don't  know." 

In  spite  of  herself  Isabel  laughed. 
She  knew  why  she  had  not  heard  the 
call  to  dinner,  and  she  thought  she 
also  knew  why  he  had  not.  But  their 
reasons  were  different. 

44  Shall  we  go  down?" 

He  seemed  not  quite  to  understand 
her  facile  changes  of  manner,  but 
gravely  helped  her  down  the  compan- 
ionway. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Isabel, 
muffled  in  wraps,  slipped  softly  out  of 
her  stateroom  and  stole  up  on  deck, 
hoping  to  see  the  ship  make  the  some- 
times dangerous  entrance  through  the 
narrow  gateway  of  the  harbor  of  St. 
John's.  To  her  surprise,  she  found 
nearly  every  other  passenger  ahead  of 
her.  She  looked  carefully  from  under 
the  shelter  of  her  steamer  hood  to 
avoid  the  journalist.  He  had  not  ob- 
served her  and  she  escaped  to  a  nook 
most  remote  from  him  where  she 
could  yet  see  the  coast  line.  The 
night  was  moonless,  clear,  quiet. 
Overhead  the  coldly  brilliant  stars 
glittered  on  the  ship's  pathway,  and  off 
to  the  north  the  aurora  borealis  flung 
faint  golden  and  rose  flames  against 
the  blackness  of  the  sky.  Isabel  leaned 
on  a  lifeboat  and  breathed  deeply. 
The  air  was  like  wine,  and  her  nerves 
responded  to  it.  As  she  pushed  her 
hood  slightly  back  from  her  face  she 
saw  Amory  slowly  pacing  the  deck. 
He  discovered  her,  came  deliberately 
toward  her,  and  lifted  his  cap. 

44 1  did  not  know  you  were  here, 
Mrs.  Everingham."  Isabel  smiled 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  at  his 
naïve  revelation  that  he  had,  within 
the  past  few  hours,  ascertained  her 
name. 

44 1  just  came  up.  " 

44  They  are  sure  to  make  the  en- 
trance easily  to-night,  the  sea  is  so 
still.  In  rough  weather  they  often 
dare  not  attempt  it." 

44  Are  you  fond  of  the  sea?"  asked 
Isabel. 


44  Very." 

44  Do  you  live  near  it?" 

44  No;  my  home  is  in  Detroit.  We 
have  only  the  4  unsalted  sea.'  " 

44  It  is  just  as  beautiful,  but  seems 
less  mysterious  and  intoxicating. 
Perhaps  that  is  all  imagination,  but  I 
like  to  cherish  it." 

44  Yes.  Cling  to  your  fancies.  We 
need  all  we  have  in  these  drearily 
commercial,  commonplace  days." 

44  Are  you  crushed  .under  the  iron 
wheel  of  commerce?" 

4  4  Not  directly.  I  am  a  lawyer  when 
I  work,  but  of  course  I  am  pinched 
by  it  sometimes,  and  I  always  hear  it 
grinding  except  when  I  am  on  the  sea 
or  in  the  woods." 

44  Is  that  frequently?" 

44  As  frequently  as  possible.  I  try 
to  spend  half  my  year  in  search  of  and 
in  new  hunting  grounds.  " 

44  Evidently  likes  to  escape  from 
home  as  often  as  possible,"  thought 
Isabel  ;  aloud,  she  said  : 

44  You  must  know  this  country  thor- 
oughly?" 

44  Yes;  and  Europe.  Asia  and 
Africa  are  yet  to  come." 

Isabel  studied  him  with  interest,  by 
the  starlight.  She  liked  his  slow, 
quiet  way  and  his  reach  for  the  whole 
world. 

44  Shall  I  get  you  a  chair?"  he 
asked. 

44  No,  thank  you;  I  like  to  stand.  I 
feel  more  free.  But  don't  let  me 
keep  you  standing.  " 

He  put  her  protest  aside  with  a  mo- 
tion  of  his  hand  and  pointed  toward 
the  land.  The  rock-bound  coast 
loomed  close  to  them.  The  other 
passengers  were  watching  it  from  va- 
rious points  of  vantage  and  talking  in 
low  tones.  Higher  and  higher  the 
huge  piles  of  granite  towered  above 
the  ship.  Isabel  felt  like  stretching 
up  her  arms  to  them. 

44 1  should  like  to  be  a  bird,  to  fly 
and  fly,  and  perch  on  the  topmost 
peak."  Her  voice  had  a  low,  thrill- 
ing ring. 

44  I'm  glad  you're  not." 

She  turned  toward  him  imperiously. 

44  Would  you  restrict  my  freedom?" 
Would  this  stranger,   too,   assail  the 
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one  fierce  longing  of  her  heart,  stifled 
by  conventionalities  that  she  hated? 

44  Not  if  I  could  share  it." 

Isabel  caught  her  breath  softly,  and 
for  an  instant  there  was  silence  be- 
tween them.  She  did  not  raise  her 
eyes,  but  she  was  conscious  that  his 
look  did  not  leave  her  face. 

44  Is  that  the  harbor?"  she  asked, 
pointing  to  a  break  in  the  highest  wall, 
above  which  gleamed,  on  either  side, 
the  friendly  lights  of  Her  Majesty's 
signal  station. 

*  *  Yes.  "  Amory  *s  voice  was  slightly 
unsteady. 

44  But  we  are  passing  it." 

44  They  sail  beyond  and  swing  back, 
in  order  to  make  the  channel.  " 

44  It  is  magnificent." 

He  was  not  watching  it.  Slowly  the 
ship  was  brought  around  and  slowly 
she  sailed  between  the  giant  walls. 
Isabel  threw  back  her  head  and  gazed 
up  at  them  through  the  velvet  dark- 
ness. 

44 See  the  stars  between."  Her 
voice  was  almost  a  whisper.  The 
witchery  of  the  night  was  in  her  veins. 
In  her  joy  of  it  she  drew  herself  up 
and  turned  toward  Amory  with  a  sway- 
ing of  her  slender  form  that  affected 
him  like  a  touch.  Through  all  the  chill 
of  the  northern  night  he  could  feel  the 
fragrant  warmth  of  her,  and  for  an 
instant  a  wild  delight  of  fire  flashed 
through  him.  Then  he  remembered 
her  sudden  cool  changes  of  manner, 
and  with  an  effort  he  held  himself  in 
hand. 

The  ship  was  at  her  wharf. 

The  next  morning  Isabel  took  the 
customary  drive  to  the  signal  station. 
A  slight  mist  clung  to  the  hills,  wrap- 
ping them  in  blue  and  purple  soft- 
ness. Below,  a  hundred  greens  and 
golds  mellowed  back  from  the  tiny 
farms  and  gardens,  and  small  lakes 
gleamed  dull  silver  in  the  gray  light, 
while  out  to  sea  the  fog  hung  heavily, 
shutting  the  island  in  a  world  of  its 
own,  and,  far  down  below,  the  boats 
plying  back  and  forth  in  the  harbor 
looked  like  toy  ships. 

Isabel  steeped  herself  in  the  joy  of 
solitude,  which  she  loved,  the  driver 
wondering  at  the  strange  taste  of  the 


American  woman,  but  unconcerned 
because  paid  by  the  hour.  The  strong 
northern  air  sent  fierce  thrills  through 
Isabel's  veins. 

44  No  wonder  the  men  of  this  island 
do  deeds  and  are  brave  to  reckless- 
ness," she  mused.  44  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  atmosphere  that  tears  the 
soul  loose  from  its  trammels." 

From  her  point  of  vantage  she 
studied  the  bowl-like  valley  spread 
out  below  and  promised  herself  a  long 
tramp  that  afternoon  past  the  little 
white  houses  to  the  pine-covered  hills 
beyond. 

After  luncheon  she  started  to  redeem 
her  promise,  climbing  up  through  nar- 
row streets,  of  which  none  ever,  by 
any  chance,  kept  the  same  name  for 
more  than  a  block  ;  smiling  down  on 
shy,  beautiful,  dirty,  sweet-eyed  chil- 
dren who  swarmed  along  her  way  and 
smiled  back  at  her;  strolling  softly 
through  the  quiet  aisles  of  the  great 
cathedral,  that  sat  enthroned  magnifi- 
cently above  the  town;  and  at  last 
finding  herself  alone  on  a  winding 
country  road  that  led,  she  knew  not 
how,  to  the  hills. 

44  Prospecting,  Mrs.   Everingham?" 

Isabel  sprang  to  her  feet  from  a 
shelving  pile  of  tiny,  many-colored 
rocks,  on  which  she  had  perched  to 
hunt,  like  a  child,  for  the  44  prettiest 
piece. " 

44  Mr.  Amory!" 

She  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  her 
surprise,  and  the  slight  flash  in  her 
eyes  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  beacon 
light  of  welcome.  It  drew  the  color 
to  Amory's  face,  but  his  eyes  did  not 
falter. 

44  Please  forgive  me  for  overtaking 
you.  "  The  admission  of  his  deliberate 
purpose  disarmed  Isabel. 

44 1  have  done  the  town  thoroughly, 
and  the  hills  tempted  me.  Must  I  go 
back?" 

44 The  hills  are  not  mine." 

This  sounded  so  ungracious  that 
Isabel  weakly  softened  it  with  a  smile. 
Amory  took  full  advantage  of  it. 

4  4  Be  merciful  !  Would  you  condemn 
a  man  for  doing  what  you  yourself 
would  do  if  you  were  a  man?" 

Isabel  laughed.     The    breeze    was 
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sweeping  her  annoyance  away.  Why 
should  she  hug  conventionalities  when 
her  wild  desire  to  escape  from  them, 
for  a  time  at  least,  had  driven  her  to 
this  unfrequented  northern  shore? 

"Come,  then.  Let's  play  we  are 
children;  dirty  children;  little  vaga- 
bonds, to  whom  conventionality  is  not 
even  a  name.  Help  me  off  these 
rocks."  She  gave  him  her  hand, 
gaily,  and  he  released  it  the  instant 
her  feet  were  once  again  on  solid 
ground  and  they  were  starting  along 
the  road. 

44  I  thought  you  had  gone  for  your 
caribou.  " 

Amory's  eyes  lit  at  her  admission 
that  she  had  thought  of  him  at  all. 

44  There  is  time  enough  for  that." 

44  An  American  who  has  time 
enough  for  anything  is  rare." 

44  I  fear  I  am  a  loafer,  and  I  know  I 
am  not  ambitious.  Perhaps  I  am  too 
easily  satisfied.  " 

*  'Teach  me  how  to  be  satisfied.  Con- 
tent is  not  indigenous  to  New  York." 

44  In  order  to  give  you  lessons  with 
true  pedagogic  regularity  it  would  be 
necessary  that  I,  also,  should  live  in 
New  York,  and  that  might  be  fatal 
to  my  peace  of  mind.  " 

44  It  is  entirely  possible  to  loaf  in 
New  York."  Isabel  did  not  know 
whether  her  reply  was  relevant.  She 
only  knew  she  must  say  something 
quickly,  and  she  talked  at  random,  re- 
fusing to  be  responsible. 

44  Should  we  be  friends  there?" 

He  would  have  none  of  her  subtle- 
ties or  evasions.  The  question  was 
so  sudden  it  disconcerted  Isabel.  She 
had  been  living  only  in  the  hour,  with 
a  happy  unconcern  as  to  the  future  of 
her  shipboard  acquaintance.  Her 
mental  glance  swept  swiftly  over  the 
familiar  Gotham  scenes — the  old  home 
on  Clinton  Place,  into  which  she  had 
married  because  her  family  and 
Percy's  had  so  decreed  ;  the  respecta- 
ble treasures  of  art  and  bric-à-brac 
that  formed  the  background  of  her 
daily  life  ;  the  eminently  aristocratic 
and  deadly  dull  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances; the  long  monotony  of  func- 
tions, at  which  she  met  again  and 
again    the    same    stupid  people,   on 


whom  she  blandly  smiled,  as  became 
the  spouse  of  a  man  swathed  in  con- 
ventionality as  a  mummy  in  its  wrap- 
pings; and  she  tried  to  see  Ralph 
Amory  in  the  picture.  For  an  instant 
it  was  vain.  Then,  44  Why  not?"  He 
had  every  requisite  of  poise,  educa- 
tion, breeding,  wealth.  He  would 
not  only  fit  into  the  life,  he  would 
dominate.  She  had  seen  those  West- 
ern men  walk  with  calm  unconcern 
and  serene  power  into  the  sacred 
precincts  and  take  possession  before  a 
cry  of  alarm  could  be  raised.  She 
felt  a  sudden  thrill  of  pride  in  him,  as 
if  he  were  already  her  friend  and  had 
already  conquered  ;  but  she  only  said, 
44  Why  not?"  It  seemed  to  satisfy 
him. 

44  Don't  you  love  the  freshness  of 
this  breeze  and  the  indescribable 
something  in  it  that  makes  for  wild- 
ness?"  Isabel  wanted  to  prattle,  like 
a  child,  and  to  take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow. 

Amory  nodded,  looking  down  at 
her  wind-tossed  hair  and  the  swirl  of 
her  draperies  around  her  slim  figure. 
Isabel  caught  the  look. 

44 1  know  my  hat  isn't  on  straight. 
I  am  sure  I  look  perfectly  rakish,  but 
how  can  I  help  it  in  this  wind?" 

44  Don't  try.  We  are  vagabonds. 
Hats  are  not  vital." 

44  What  is?" 

Amory  looked  steadily  at  her,  then 
off  toward  the  hills  before  he  an- 
swered : 

44  Freedom." 

Isabel  turned  toward  him  with  a 
deepening  and  widening  of  her  eyes 
that  seemed  to  let  fall  a  veil. 

44  No,  not  vital  ;  only  among  4  things 
hoped  for,' but  never  to  be  realized. 
Who  of  us  has  it? — yet  we  live  !  "  Her 
red  lips  curled  with  a  smile  that  was 
wholly  bitter,  as  her  mental  ear  caught 
the  clash  of  chains  that  only  drew  the 
tighter  when  her  pulse  leaped  at  the 
thought  of  freedom. 

44  We  do  not  live;  we  endure.  One 
hour  of  freedom  would  be  worth  it 
all." 

44  The  hour  is  ours.  Who  may  be 
free,  if  not  vagabonds?" 

The  blood  surged  through  Amory's 
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veins  in  swift  response  to  her  mood, 
but  his  only  answer  was  in  his  eyes. 

"We  must  return/*  said  Isabel, 
hastily.  "The  sun  will  soon  be  be- 
hind the  hills.  We  cannot  climb 
them  to-day."  They  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  where  the  road  be- 
came a  narrow  path,  and  Isabel 
paused  to  breathe  in  the  fragrance  of 
the  tangled  shrubs  and  vines  into 
which  it  was  leading. 

"  I  want  one  of  each,"  she  said,  im- 
periously, breaking  off  a  cluster  of 
scarlet  berries  and  fastening  it  in  her 
bodice. 

"  You  are  ambitious."  He  handed 
her  a  spray  of  golden-rod. 

"  Can  you  get  me  the  iris?"  A  sol- 
itary blue  fleur-de-lis  waved  softly 
among  its  rushes  at  the  edge  of  a  tiny 
brook  just  below  them.  Amory 
reached  for  it  and  watched  her  se- 
cure it  deftly  on  her  gown,  noting 
that  the  eyes  above  it  were  not  less 
deep  in  color  and  that  the  wind  had 
burned  her  cheeks  to  a  rivalry  with 
the  berries.  He  told  her  so.  Isabel 
laughed. 

"I  must  look  like  a  milk-maid. 
Get  me  a  fern  leaf  to  tone  down  the 
glare." 

He  did  not  move.  The  sun  toppled 
gently  over  the  crest  of  the  hills  and 
seemed  to  fall  suddenly  down  behind 
them,  so  quickly  did  a  soft,    damp 


shade  follow  where  the  light  had 
been. 

'  *  Hurry  !  "  urged  Isabel  ;  and 
stepped  forward  to  obey  her  own 
command.  Her  foot  slipped  on  a 
treacherous  pebble  ;  she  grasped  help- 
lessly at  the  air. 

And  Amory  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

For  an  instant  she  lay  there,  her 
cheek  against  his  own.  The  fragrance 
of  her  hair  swept  across  his  nerves 
like  a  fire,  and  he  was  conscious,  even 
through  the  wild  beating  of  his  heart, 
that  she  made  no  effort  to  escape. 
Then  she  freed  herself  with  a  swift, 
supple  strength. 

"How  awkward  of  me!  But  I 
must  have  that  fern.  "  She  was  trying 
to  escape  from  herself. 

"  Mrs.  Everingham — wait — I  will 
get  you  the  fern.  I — "  He  looked  at 
her  desperately  for  an  instant;  then 
caught  her  again  in  his  arms  and 
forced  her  to  meet  his  eyes. 

"Mrs.  Everingham,  I  am  going  to 
New  York  to  live.     May  I?" 

Isabel  did  not  answer,  but  every 
curve  of  her  softly  rounded  body 
seemed  to  yield  to  his  embrace.  His 
eyes  burned  into  hers  and  the  fierce 
beating  of  his  heart  shook  him. 

44 Tell  me;  may  I?" 

Her  scarlet  lips  parted  softly  as 
Amory  bent  above  them. 

"Yes." 


** 


A   MATTER    OF    CUSTOM 

**  T  CAN'T  see  the  justice,"  said  Tooler,  "in  condemning  the  Mormons  for 
*     driving  their  wives    four-in-hand   because  we  prefer  to  hitch  ours 
tandem.  " 


UNNATURALLY    LARGE 


u 


Y/^ES,  sir,"  said  the  actress,  haughtily,  "that  is  my  figure — one  thousand 
*      dollars  per  week.  " 
*  *  Um — er — don't  you  think,  "  responded  the  manager,  thoughtfully,  "  your 
figure  is — er— a  little  bit  padded?" 
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AN      HISTORIC      MYSTERY 


By  Allen   Upward 


THERE  are  dim  and  mouldering 
parchments  inscribed  with  the 
crabbed  characters  of  bygone 
generations,  wherein  are  preserved 
the  underground  history  of  kingdoms, 
the  immemorial  records  of  crime. 
And  among  them  are  to  be  found 
tragedies  more  thrilling  than  those  of 
the  boards  and  tales  more  dreadful 
than  any  writer  of  romances  has  dared 
to  invent. 

Searching  through  these  monu- 
mental archives,  covered  with  the 
thick  dust  of  ages,  there  gleams  out 
here  and  there  upon  the  eye  of  the 
explorer  the  virgin  ore  of  romance,  the 
rich  but  ghastly  treasure-trove  of  time. 
Here  wait  to  be  discovered,  analyzed, 
dissected,  mysterious  problems  that 
have  never  been  solved.  Here  are 
narratives  of  strange  crimes  perpe- 
trated secretly  and  never  brought  to 
light,  of  interminable  trials  of  sus- 
pected persons  whose  guilt  was  never 
proved,  of  the  administration  of  bar- 
barous tortures  in  thick-walled  dun- 
geons, of  confessions  dragged  from 
the  blackened  lips  of  sufferers  agoniz- 
ing on  the  rack,  or  whispered  at  mid- 
night to  hooded  priest  or  cowled 
inquisitor  in  the  depths  of  fearful 
oubliettes.  Here  are  the  terrific 
secrets  of  the  Bastile,  the  gloomy 
histories  of  the  Tower,  the  sentences 
of  the  Vehmgericht,  the  awful  annals 
of  the  Holy  Office.  In  these  grim 
chronicles  there  are  words  that  seem 
to  burn  the  parchment;  the  long- 
dead  passions  seem  yet  to  palpitate 
with  life,  as  if  they  would  burst 
through  their  dusty  cerements. 

These  are  the  materials  from  which 


men  have  drawn  the  memorable  les- 
son of  the  fallibility  of  earthly  justice. 

There  is  a  dark  tradition  that  clings 
to  the  sullen  walls  of  a  certain  quar- 
ter of  the  old  Palace  of  St.  James, 
and  even  yet  forms  the  burden  of 
secret  whispers  among  those  heredi- 
tary retainers  whose  lives  have  been 
lived  within  the  shadow  of  the  royal 
pile.  The  subject  of  this  tradition  is 
a  shocking  and  most  mysterious  event 
that  took  place  actually  within  the 
lifetime  of  more  than  one  person  who 
may  still  from  time  to  time  pass  be- 
neath that  battlemented  gateway  at 
the  corner  of  Pall  Mall,  to  go  through 
which,  from  the  busy  modern  streets 
around  it,  is  like  stepping  into  another 
century. 

But  though  the  date  of  the  crime  is 
thus  recent,  all  memory  of  it  has  been 
carefully  obliterated.  The  voice  of 
public  rumor  has  long  ago  been  stifled. 
Courtly  historians  have  passed  over 
the  event  in  silence,  or  with  few  and 
closely  guarded  hints.  And  the  only 
documents  from  which  light  can  now 
be  thrown  upon  the  transaction  are 
sealed  up  in  the  innermost  archives 
of  one  of  the  great  offices  of  State. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  of  all 
those  whose  daily  business  takes 
them  to  and  fro  beneath  those  ancient 
walls,  scarcely  one  is  any  longer 
aware  that  they  were  once  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  tragedy  that  has  now 
to  be  recalled. 

The  date  of  the  tragedy  was  the 
night  following  on  the  30th  of  May, 
in  the  year  18 10.     The  scene  was  in 
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the  apartments  of  Ernest,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  one  of  the  younger  sons 
of  George  III.,  who  at  this  time  occu- 
pied a  residence  in  St.  James's  Palace. 

On  the  day  that  preceded  this  fatal 
night  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
been  to  a  dinner  at  Greenwich. 
Afterward,  in  the  evening,  he  was 
present  at  a  concert,  and  finally  re- 
turned to  his  residence  about  mid- 
night. The  quarter  of  the  Palace 
that  he  occupied  was  really  a  dis- 
tinct house,  having  its  own  entrance 
out  of  one  of  the  Palace  courts. 
Having  come  home,  the  Duke  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  retiring  to 
rest,  and  ascended  the  main  staircase 
to  his  bedroom  on  the  first  floor. 

In  order  to  reach  his  bedroom  the 
Duke  had  first  to  pass  through  a 
small  ante-room,  the  door  of  which 
faced  the  head  of  the  staircase,  while 
another  door  toward  the  right  gave 
admission  to  one  of  a  suite  of  rooms 
known  as  the  State  apartments,  which 
stretched  away  in  ghostly  silence  and 
darkness  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  floor.  The  little  ante-room  that 
formed  the  approach  to  the  Duke's 
bedroom  had  also  a  small  door — to 
the  left.  This  was  the  door  of  a  lesser 
bedroom  for  the  use  of  a  page  or 
valet  in  immediate  attendance  on  the 
Duke.  At  this  time  it  was  occupied 
by  a  man  named  Neale. 

The  Duke's  bedroom  also  had  other 
doors  besides  the  one  leading  out  into 
the  ante-room.  One  of  these  doors 
gave  access  to  an  inner  room  on  the 
left,  containing  a  small  closet,  in 
which  bolsters  and  similar  articles 
were  kept.  The  importance  of  this 
closet  will  appear  afterward.  An- 
other door  on  the  right  of  a  person 
entering  the  Duke's  room  commu- 
nicated directly  with  the  series  of 
State  apartments,  in  \vhich  the  bed- 
room thus  formed  the  last  link.  The 
bed  in  which  the  Duke  slept  stood 
with  its  head  toward  the  door  into 
the  ante-room. 

But  there  was  yet  another  room  on 
this  floor,  a  room  round  which  a 
dreadful  interest  was  presently  to 
centre.  This  was  also  a  bedroom, 
assigned  to  the  use  of  a  valet  in  at- 


tendance on  the  Duke  from  time  to 
time,  whose  name  was  Sellis.  It  was 
approached  by  a  corridor  that  turned 
off  on  the  left  from  the  head  of  the 
staircase  and  ran  back  on  a  line  par- 
allel with  that  of  the  State  rooms. 
But  though  this  corridor  was  the  most 
easy  and  natural  means  of  approach  to 
Sellis's  room,  which  formed  its  termi- 
nus, there  was  also  another  and  more 
roundabout  way  of  reaching  the  same 
room.  This  was  by  passing  through 
the  entire  length  of  State  apartments 
into  a  passage  at  the  opposite  end  to 
the  Duke's  bedroom.  This  passage 
ended  in  a  door  leading  into  Sellis's 
room,  the  circuit  of  the  first  floor 
being  thus  completed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  floor 
formed  a  sort  of  square,  or  rather  a 
hollow  rectangle,  having  the  well  of 
the  staircase  in  the  centre.  At  one 
corner  of  this  rectangle  was  the 
Duke's  bedroom,  at  the  other  Sellis's, 
the  two  being  connected  round  one 
side  by  the  ante-room  and  corridor 
and  round  the  other  by  the  State 
apartments  and  the  passage. 

No  other  persons  slept  on  that  floor 
on  that  night  except  the  three  who 
have  now  been  named — the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  Neale  and  Sellis.  These 
three  are  the  principal  actors  in  the 
drama.  It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  about  each. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  this 
period  was  forty  years  of  age.  He 
was  not  married.  He  had  seen  some 
activé  service  with  the  army  in  Han- 
over, and,  if  official  gazettes  were  to 
be  believed,  had  shown  no  small 
share  of  personal  courage.  In  spite 
of  this,  he  was  the  least  popular  of  the 
royal  Princes.  His  name  was  deeply 
tarnished  by  more  than  one  sinister 
report.  Private  rumor  is,  perhaps,  no 
more  reliable  than  public  journalism 
as  a  guide  tô  the  character  of  royal 
personages,  who  are  the  natural  tar- 
gets for  malignant  scandal.  Never- 
theless, it  was  believed  by  many  of 
those  who  knew  him  best  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  guilty 
of  at  least  one  act  that  fully  justified 
the  public  hatred.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  harsh  and  unprincipled 
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man  who  was  gratified  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  pain  on  others.  His  chief  per- 
sonal peculiarity  was  the  extraordi- 
nary depth  to  which  his  eyes  were  set 
back  in  his  head,  under  thick,  over- 
hanging eyebrows,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  perpetual  scowl.  His  sight 
showed  a  tendency  toward  that  blind- 
ness which  has  afflicted  several  mem- 
bers of  his  house. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Duke's 
household  at  this  period  comprised  a 
porter,  butler  and  several  other  male 
and  female  servants,  among  whom 
the  wife  of  the  valet  Neale  acted  as 
housekeeper.  All  these  persons  slept 
on  the  premises. 

Sellis,  the  occupant  of  the  solitary 
room  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  had 
been  in  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
service  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Piedmont,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic.  At  a  former  period  he  had 
been  to  America,  in  the  service  of  a 
Mr.  Chant.  This  gentleman  had  dis- 
charged Sellis  without  any  complaint 
at  the  time;  but  long  afterward  he 
made  a  remarkable  statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  suspected  the  man 
of  theft,  and  that  on  one  occasion, 
opening  his  eyes  suddenly  after  a  nap, 
as  he  sat  alone,  he  perceived  Sellis 
retiring  from  the  room  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  whereupon  his  secret  fears 
were  so  aroused  that  he  made  the  man 
a  liberal  present  to  go  back  to  his 
own  country.  In  person  Sellis  was 
short  and  dark-complexioned.  He 
had  been  frequently  ailing  of  late, 
and  was  sometimes  irritable.  He  had 
been  slightly  indisposed  on  the  Mon- 
day, two  days  before,  and  had  been 
attended  by  the  apothecary  to  the 
Duke's  household,  who  subsequently 
testified  that  he  had  never  noticed  in 
Sellis  the  least  sign  of  mental  de- 
rangement. 

Sellis  was  married  and  the  father 
of  several  children,  one  of  whom  he 
had  recently  lost.  His  family  lived 
in  an  adjoining  building,  in  apart- 
ments granted  to  them  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  It  was  there  that 
Sellis  slept  when  not  in  immediate 
attendance  on  his  master,  his  room  in 
the  Duke's  apartments  being  reserved 


for  occasions  when  his  services  were 
required  late  at  night  or  early  in  the 
morning.  This  was  not  the  only  in- 
dulgence shown  him  by  the  Duke. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  journey 
to  Windsor  the  Duke  had  taken  Sellis 
inside  the  carriage  with  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  weak  health.  In  short, 
by  the  other  servants  he  was  regarded 
as  a  favorite.  He  had  also  received 
marks  of  friendship  from  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  one  of  the  Princesses  had 
stood  sponsor,  along  with  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  for  one  of  the  valet's 
children. 

The  relations  between  Sellis  and 
his  master,  therefore,  appeared  to  be 
friendly,  and  even  cordial.  Yet  on 
one  or  two  occasions  he  had  shown  an 
ungrateful  spirit  toward  the  Duke.  A 
year  or  two  before  he  had  refused, 
with  an  oath,  to  sign  a  paper  tendered 
to  him  by  the  Duke's  steward,  accept- 
ing certain  alterations  in  the  method 
of  paying  the  wages  of  the  household. 
It  was  stated  that  Sellis  had  some- 
times used  insolent  language  to  his 
master,  who  had  forborne  any  reply. 
He  had  sometimes  talkeâ  with  his 
wife  and  other  persons  of  leaving  the 
Duke's  service,  but  this  was  attributed 
to  unpleasantness  between  Sellis  and 
some  of  his  fellow-servants.  It  was 
the  general  testimony  that  he  had 
never  complained  of  the  Duke  him- 
self, but  had  often  spoken  of  him  with 
gratitude. 

Sellis's  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
household  were  less  satisfactory.  By 
some  of  the  other  servants  he  was 
considered  a  civil,  well-behaved  man. 
With  some  of  them,  however,  he  had 
quarreled,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had 
once  fought  with  the  steward  at  Kew. 
But  the  person  with  whom  his  rela- 
tions were  admittedly  the  worst  was 
the  other  valet,  Neale. 

Neale  was  a  more  recent  addition 
to  the  Duke's  household,  and  had  to 
some  extent  taken  Sellis's  place  as  the 
closest  attendant  on  the  Duke's  per- 
son. There  were  various  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  the  bad  blood  between 
the  two  men  ;  but  a  year  before  things 
had  come  to  such  a  pitch  that  Sellis 
had  made  a  determined  effort  to  drive 
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Neale  out  of  the  Duke's  service.  He 
had  accused  him  of  acts  of  petty  dis- 
honesty and  of  disrespect  toward 
their  master.  An  intemperate  letter 
from  Sellis,  demanding  Neale's  dis- 
missal or  his  own,  has  been  preserved. 

Neale,  there  is  no  doubt,  fully  re- 
turned the  dislike  of  Sellis.  The  two 
men  met  nearly  every  day  in  the 
Duke's  rooms,  but  never  spoke  to  each 
other  except  when  compelled.  Their 
mutual  dislike  was  well  known  to  the 
other  servants,  some  of  whom  had 
been  warned  by  Sellis  against  associat- 
ing with  Neale. 

It  will  be  seen  presently  how  far 
these  particulars  help  to  explain  the 
tragedy  of  this  night. 

Before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
return  from  the  concert,  Sellis  had 
had  supper  with  his  family  in  their 
own  apartments.  He  appeared  to  be 
in  good  spirits.  He  informed  his 
wife  that  he  was  under  orders  to  pack 
some  of  his  master's  clothes  and  to 
accompany  him  to  Windsor  early  the 
next  morning,  for  which  reason  he 
left  as  soon  as  supper  was  over  to  go 
and  sleep  at  the  Duke's.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Duke  had  no  intention  of 
making  any  such  journey  the  next 
day. 

Shortly  before  eleven  o'clock  the 
Duke's  under  butler,  coming  into  his 
master's  bedroom  with  a  drink  for  the 
Duke  to  take  in  the  night,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  Sellis  there,  standing 
with  a  shirt  in  his  hands.  The  reason 
for  his  surprise  was  that  this  was  not 
Sellis's  night  to  be  on  duty,  the  valets 
taking  duty  by  turns,  in  the  absence  of 
special  instructions.  Sellis  looked  at 
the  butler,  but  said  nothing,  and  the 
latter  retired,  leaving  Sellis  in  the  bed- 
room, apparently  engaged  in  packing 
the  Duke's  clothes.  When  the  Duke 
returned,  an  hour  later,  Sellis  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  retired  to 
rest  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
one.  He  appears  to  have  been  un- 
dressed on  this  occasion  by  a  third 
valet,  named  Jew,  but  this  man  bore 
no  further  part  in  the  transactions  of 
the  night.  The  bedroom  next  to  the 
Duke's    was    occupied,  as    usual,  by 


Neale.  The  other  servants  were  in 
their  quarters,  on  other  floors  of  the 
building.  Outside,  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Palace,  some  men  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  were  stationed  as  sen- 
tinels, under  the  command  of  a  ser- 
geant. 

One  other  fact,  as  to  which  there 
was  no  dispute,  remains  to  be  noted. 
A  few  days  before,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's regimental  sword  had  been 
sent  to  be  sharpened.  It  had  now 
come  back,  and  had  been  lying  for 
the  last  two  days  on  a  couch  in  the 
Duke's  bedroom. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when 
silence  closed  down  upon  the  sleeping 
Palace — a  silence  interrupted  only  by 
the  slow  tread  of  the  sentries  as  they 
paced  their  rounds,  a  silence  destined 
to  be  terribly  broken  before  three 
hours  had  passed  away. 

What  it  was  that  was  really  taking 
place  within  those  darkened  rooms 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  Thursday 
morning  may  never  be  certainly 
known.  Which  of  those  three  men  it 
was  that  arose  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  murder  in  his  heart,  and 
tried  to  perpetrate,  or  did  perpetrate, 
a  dreadful  crime,  is  one  of  those  ques- 
tions that  remain  to  torment  the 
curiosity  of  history. 

The  doors  were  shut,  the  curtains 
were  drawn.  There  were  no  wit- 
nesses to  what  passed — except  those 
who,  actively  or  passively,  took  part  in 
the  catastrophe.  The  light  remains 
shed  full  upon  the  stage  till  midnight; 
then  it  is  turned  off  for  three  hours. 
After  that  it  is  turned  on  again,  and 
it  reveals  a  shambles.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  is  bleeding  in  the  arms 
of  Neale,  the  sword  lies  blunted  and 
wet  with  blood  upon  the  floor,  blood 
is  on  the  walls,  the  panels  and  the 
paintings,  and  smears  of  blood  lead 
from  door  to  door  through  the  vast, 
cavernous  rooms  of  State  to  the  bed- 
room where  Sellis  is  stretched  out 
dead,  with  his  neck  cut  almost  through 
and  a  blood-stained  razor  fallen  two 
yards  away. 

It  is  from  the  depositions  of  the  sur- 
vivors that  we  have  first  to  recon- 
struct the  drama,  as  it  was  afterward 
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unfolded  before  the  tribunal  that  pub- 
licly pronounced  upon  the  transaction. 

The  hour  of  half -past  two  has  struck. 
The  dim  light  of  a  lamp  in  the  fire- 
place, standing  behind  a  screen,  falls 
upon  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  lying 
in  his  bed  asleep,  with  the  curtains 
drawn  around  him  and  his  head  pro- 
tected by  a  quilted  nightcap.  Pres- 
ently there  is  a  faint  stir.  The  door 
of  the  closet  in  the  inner  room  opens, 
and  a  figure  emerges  carrying  a 
naked  sword,  and  leaving  behind 
in  the  closet  a  dark-lantern,  a  pair 
of  slippers  and  the  scabbard  of  the 
sword.  He  advances  softly  into  the 
Duke's  bedroom  and  toward  the  head 
of  the  bed.  Then  with  his  left  hand 
he  draws  back  the  curtain  and,  lean- 
ing over  the  bed,  brings  down  the 
sword  upon  the  head  of  the  sleeping 
man. 

The  Duke,  roused  out  of  his  sleep, 
feels  a  second  blow,  descending,  like  the 
first,  just  where  his  forehead  happens 
to  be  protected  by  the  padding  of  the 
nightcap.  The  first  impression  in  his 
half-awake  mind  is  that  some  foul 
night  thing  has  found  its  way  into  the 
room  and  is  beating  with  its  sharp- 
pointed  wings  about  his  head.  A 
third  blow  quickly  undeceives  him; 
he  realizes  that  an  assassin  is  there 
aiming  at  his  life,  and  he  leaps  fran- 
tically from  the  bed  under  a  rain  of 
blows.  To  his  eyes,  blinking  in  the 
feeble  light,  the  swift  movements  of 
the  blade  appear  like  flashes  of  light- 
ning. Like  a  man  in  a  nightmare, 
unable  yet  to  think  coherently,  and 
moved  only  by  a  blind  instinct  to  es- 
cape from  the  unseen  murderer,  who 
is  striking  at  him  out  of  the  dark,  he 
rushes  toward  the  nearest  door,  that 
leading  into  the  little  ante-room.  The 
man  behind  him  follows  his  victim, 
still  keeping  up  his  blows,  one  of 
which  inflicts  a  fresh  wound  on  the 
fugitive,  while  another  severs  a  great 
splinter  from  the  door-post.  Then, 
as  he  gains  the  ante-room,  the  Duke 
hears  the  sound  of  the  weapon  thrown 
clattering  after  him  on  the  floor,  and 
at  last  his  senses  come  back  to  him, 
and  he  calls,  calls  loudly  several  times 
— * 4  Neale  !     Neale  !     Neale  !" 


Neale  has  been  sleeping,  too,  sleep- 
ing in  the  next  room,  with  only  a  thin 
partition  wall  between  him  and  the 
room  where  this  deadly  struggle  is 
going  on.  He  is  roused  suddenly  by 
hearing  his  name  shouted  in  those  ac- 
cents of  dreadful  fear.  He  recognizes 
his  master's  voice,  and  immediately 
follows  the  appalling  cry:  "I  am 
murdered,  and  the  murderer  is  in  my 
bedroom!" 

Neale  springs  out  of  bed,  bursts 
through  the  door  and  rushes  into  the 
ante-room,  to  find  his  master  dripping 
with  blood  from  many  wounds.  The 
Duke  is  just  able  to  indicate  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  believes  the  assassin 
has  gone.  Snatching  up  a  poker  as 
the  first  weapon  that  comes  to  his 
hand,  Neale  is  manfully  preparing  to 
go  in  pursuit,  when  the  Duke,  over- 
come by  the  shock  of  his  experience, 
bids  the  valet  remain  with  him. 

And  there,  in  the  dusk  of  the  ante- 
room, the  two  men  are  left  standing, 
while  the  deep  tick  of  the  clock 
ascends  from  the  hall  and  the  drops 
of  blood  fall  from  the  Duke's  forehead 
upon  the  carpet.  Presently,  making 
some  movement  in  the  dark,  Neale 's 
bare  feet  tread  upon  something  on 
the  floor,  something  hard,  whose  sur- 
face is  wet  to  the  touch.  He  stoops 
down  and  picks  up  his  master's  sword. 

Where  is  the  assassin  all  this  time — 
that  dark  figure  whose  identity  is  not 
yet  even  suspected  by  the  two  men 
listening  in  the  ante-room?  He  is 
stealing  off,  silently  groping  his  way 
through  the  long,  empty  suite  of 
rooms,  but  leaving  a  tell-tale  mark  on 
every  door  as  he  goes  past,  like  that 
which  the  tomahawk  leaves  along  the 
Indian's  trail  through  the  forest. 

In  a  minute  or  two,  finding  all  so 
still  and  silent,  the  Duke  comes  out  of 
his  daze  of  terror,  and  the  two  men 
begin  to  think  of  giving  the  alarm. 
The  Duke  refuses  to  be  left  alone — the 
assassin  may  be  still  lurking  within 
reach.  He  leans  upon  the  servant's 
arm  and  they  grope  their  way  down 
to  the  porter's  room,  where  they  pro- 
cure a  light.  It  is  from  Neale's  lips 
that  the  astonished  porter  learns  that 
His  Royal  Highness  has  been  mur- 
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derously  attacked.  The  porter,  rising 
in  his  turn,  arms  himself  with  a  sword, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  steps  are 
taken  to  prevent  the  assassin's  escape. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  obscurity 
that  hangs  over  the  transaction  begins 
to  lift.  The  footlights  are  turned  up, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy  is 
played  in  the  presence  of  spectators. 

Outside  in  the  courtyard  two  sol- 
diers are  keeping  guard  opposite  the 
Duke's  residence,  and  marking  the 
slow  passage  of  the  hours  chimed  out 
by  the  clock  over  the  gateway.  In 
the  dead  hour  before  the  dawn  they 
are  suddenly  startled  by  a  cry  and  a 
commotion  in  the  sleeping  house.  The 
door  is  unfastened,  and  a  man  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  shouts  out  to  them 
that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  been 
murdered,  and  that  no  one  is  to  be 
permitted  to  escape. 

No  one  does  escape.  Unless  the 
murderer  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 
the  house  and  away  from  the  Palace 
while  Neale  and  his  master  were  still 
standing  trembling  in  the  darkened 
ante-room,  then  it  was  no  hand  from 
outside  that  did  its  work  that  night, 
but  someone  within  those  royal  apart- 
ments. 

The  soldiers  do  more  than  watch 
against  the  murderer's  escape.  Since 
he  has  not  left,  he  must  be  still  inside 
that  fast-awakening  house.  Some- 
where behind  those  sombre  walls,  on 
which  the  first  gray  light  of  dawn  is 
just  glistening,  he  lurks.  Someone 
must  go  in  and  take  him  on  the 
scene  of  his  crime. 

The  sergeant  is  called  up.  He  comes 
quickly  to  the  spot,  with  two  other 
soldiers,  and  together  they  enter 
the  house.  Although  it  is  beginning 
to  be  daylight  outside,  within  the 
house,  with  its  closed  and  shuttered 
windows,  the  atmosphere  of  night 
still  hangs.  The  soldiers  make  their 
way  up  stairs,  and  presently  they 
come  upon  a  group  of  servants  hud- 
dled together  in  fright  before  a  door 
that  has  not  yet  been  opened.  It  is 
the  door  of  Sellis's  room. 

In  the  interval  before  the  soldiers 
arrived  upon  the  scene  there  had 
taken  place  a  pathetic  little  incident, 


which  gleams  out  like  a  white  thread 
from  this  gloomy  tissue  of  crime. 

The  man  who  had  given  the  alarm 
outside,  on  returning  indoors,  found 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  Neale's 
bedroom,  where  he  was  anxiously  de- 
manding Sellis.  This  man,  there- 
fore, went  along  the  corridor  to  Sel- 
lis's door,  which  he  found  locked  on 
the  inside.  He  called  out,  and  receiv- 
ing no  answer,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Sellis  was  sleeping  with  his  fam- 
ily. Therefore,  he  went  round  to 
their  apartments  and  called  through 
the  keyhole:  "Sellis!  Sellis!"  The 
noise  awoke  a  little  girl  within,  and 
presently  the  man  was  answered  by 
a  childish  voice,  thick  with  sleep,  that 
murmured:  "Father  is  sleeping  at 
the  Duke's."  Thus  spoke  the  little 
child,  and  fell  asleep  again,  all  uncon- 
scious of  that  red  gap  in  her  father's 
throat  which  had  interrupted  his  sleep 
forever. 

The  porter  went  back,  and  by  this 
time  a  crowd  of  servants  were  gath- 
ered. The  curious  absence  of  Sellis 
from  the  group  had  begun  to  excite  a 
vague  disquietude.  Why  is  it,  they 
ask,  that  of  all  this  tumult  nothing 
has  penetrated  to  that  isolated  bed- 
room, with  its  door  so  firmly  locked  on 
the  inside?  Sellis  sleeps  soundly;  he 
is  not  to  be  roused  by  the  clamor 
around  that  locked  door  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  entrance  to 
the  room  that  has  all  at  once  assumed 
such  strange  importance.  The  men- 
tion of  the  second  door  comes  first 
from  a  woman  who  has  joined  the  awe- 
struck group,  a  woman  who  had  cause 
to  fear  the  silent  inmate  of  that 
guarded  chamber — Ann  Neale,  the 
housekeeper,  wife  of  the  man  whom 
Sellis  hated.  At  her  suggestion,  the 
excited  throng,  which  has  now  been 
joined  by  the  sergeant  and  his  men, 
make  their  way  into  the  dark,  shut- 
tered State  apartments,  and  pass 
through  them,  guided  by  the  light  of 
a  candle  that  one  of  the  servants 
carries  in  his  hand  ;  and  as  they  go 
they  notice  ominous  stains  on  the 
doors  which  tell  them  that  that  way 
has  been  already  traversed  by  some- 
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one  who  had  no  desire  for  light 
or  companionship  on  his  stealthy 
course.  At  last  they  come  to  the  re- 
mote door,  the  door  that  is  not  locked 
on  the  inside.  And  having  reached  it 
they  pause,  terrified,  hearing  a  certain 
sound — a  most  peculiar,  bubbling 
sound,  like  the  noise  of  someone  gur- 
gling water  in  his  throat. 

At  what  time  did  the  first  suspicion 
as  to  Sellis's  fate  arise?  The  porter 
afterward  stated  that  the  hearing  of 
that  sound  within  the  bedroom  con- 
vinced him  that  Sellis  had  been  mur- 
dered as  well  as  the  Duke.  The  ser- 
geant affirmed  that  on  first  entering 
the  house  he  was  met  by  two  servants, 
who  cried  out  to  him  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  wounded  and  Sellis 
murdered.  When  the  fatal  door  was 
opened  at  last  the  porter  took  one 
glance  inside,  saw  the  ghastly  figure 
on  the  bed  and  uttered  the  decisive 
exclamation:  "  Good  God!  Mr.  Sel- 
lis has  cut  his  throat!" 

The  servant  who  was  holding  the 
candle,  hearing  these  words,  let  it 
drop  from  his  shaking  hand.  One  of 
the  soldiers  snatched  it  in  time,  and 
stepped  across  the  threshold.  The 
sergeant,  Creighton,  took  the  candle 
from  him  and  walked  into  the  room. 

The  spectacle  that  met  his  eyes  and 
the  eyes  of  the  affrighted  servants 
who  crept  in  after  him  was  one  al- 
most too  shocking,  to  be  described. 
The  inmate  of  the  room  was  lying, 
partly  dressed,  upon  the  bed,  his  arms 
composed  quietly  by  his  side,  his  head 
and  shoulders  supported  on  the  pillow. 
Such  support  was  indeed  necessary  to 
keep  the  head  in  place,  for  the  throat 
had  been  divided  by  a  stroke  so  deep 
that  the  head  seemed  to  be  almost 
sliced  from  the  trunk.  And  at  this 
moment,  when  that  throng  of  horror- 
stricken  witnesses  burst  into  the  room, 
the  body  of  the  dead  man  was  still 
warm,  and  the  blood  was  still  running 
and  frothing  out  of  that  horrid  chasm 
in  his  neck. 

Some  other  gruesome  details  that 
the  chamber  of  death  presented  have 
to  be  remarked.  A  razor,  apparently 
that  which  inflicted  the  death-stroke, 
was  picked  up  -off  the  floor,  two  paces 


from  the  bed.  A  white  handkerchief, 
cut  in  several  places,  also  lay  on  the 
floor.  A  blue  coat  belonging  to  the 
dead  man  was  hanging  near  the  bed, 
splashed  with  blood  on  the  left  sleeve. 
His  neckcloth  was  found  also  cut, 
as  if  the  first  attempt  to  cut  his 
throat  had  been  made  before  it  was 
removed.  And  on  the  washstand  was 
a  basin  filled  with  water  tinged  with 
blood,  as  if  someone  had  attempted  to 
cleanse  his  hands  from  incriminating 
stains. 

By  this  time  a  surgeon,  Mr.  Home, 
had  been  brought  to  the  house.  He 
found  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  lying 
on  his  own  bed,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
bandaging  his  wounds  when  a  servant 
came  to  the  door  of  the  room  and 
used  these  words:  "Sellis  is  mur- 
dered!" 

At  this  the  Duke  manifested  great 
anxiety,  and  ordered  Mr.  Home  to  go 
and  attend  Sellis.  The  surgeon  went, 
but  after  a  glance  at  the  body  re- 
turned, saying  there  was  no  doubt 
that  Sellis  had  killed  himself. 

Up  to  this  point  there  had  been  no 
suggestion  that  Sellis  was  the  author 
of  the  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. But  presently  a  search  was 
made  through  the  apartments,  and  in 
the  closet  already  referred  to  were 
found  the  scabbard  of  the  Duke's 
sword,  the  dark-lantern  and  the  pair 
of  slippers,  the  latter  being  marked 
with  Sellis's  name.  On  these  discov- 
eries was  based  the  theory  that  Sellis 
had  concealed  himself  in  the  closet 
before  his  master's  return  home,  in 
order  to  perpetrate  the  crime. 

At  this  point  the  public  evidence 
terminates,  leaving  two  facts,  and 
only  two  facts,  clearly  ascertained — 
the  injuries  received  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  the  death  of  his  valet. 

Such  an  event  taking  place  in  a 
royal  palace  demanded  and  received 
investigation.  And  it  was  at  this 
stage  that  the  mystery  already  sur- 
rounding the  case  was  made  deeper 
by  the  course  pursued  by  the  authori- 
ties. 

The  royal  palaces,  it  must  be  ex- 
plained, are  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the   ordinary  coroners,  but  of  an 
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officer  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth, 
who  is  styled  the  Coroner  of  the  Verge, 
and  who  is  appointed  by  the  sover- 
eign. The  office  of  Coroner  of  the 
Verge  was  held  at  this  time  by  a  per- 
son named  Adams.  He  was  informed 
of  the  affair  early  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  at  once  took  steps  to  summon 
a  jury,  as  prescribed  by  a  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.,  from  the  yeoman  officers 
of  the  King's  household. 

But  the  investigation  was  not  left 
entirely  in  his  hands.  The  matter 
was  deemed  grave  enough  to  demand 
the  attention  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  at  that  time  still  exercised 
some  administrative  functions.  Ac- 
cordingly, some  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, chief  among  whom  was  Lord 
Ellenborough,  at  once  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  and  a 
member  of  the  Government,  assem- 
bled at  the  Palace  and  examined 
all  of  the  persons  in  a  position  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  transaction. 
These  examinations  took  place  in 
camera,  and  at  their  close  the  deposi- 
tion of  each  witness  was  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  deposition  by  the  chief 
police  magistrate. 

All  this  was  on  the  Thursday.  On 
the  next  day  the  public  inquest  was 
held  by  the  Coroner  of  the  Verge. 
But  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Adams 
seems  to  have  received  a  hint  which 
led  to  his  withdrawing  the  original 
summonses  and  calling  a  fresh  jury, 
this  time  of  tradesmen  residing  within 
the  verge  of  the  court.  The  reason 
afterward  assigned  for  this  departure 
from  strict  legality  was  a  desire  to 
make  the  inquiry  more  open  and  free 
from  suspicion,  a  reason  that  is  in  it- 
self a  recognition  of  the  impression 
that  this  strange  affair  was  calculated 
to  produce  on  the  public  mind.  Qui 
s'excuse,  s'accuse.  Unfortunately  for 
the  object  in  view,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  tradesmen  summoned  enjoyed 
the  custom  of  the  Court,  though  the 
foreman,  one  Francis  Place,  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  independent 
character,  who  had  made  himself  no- 
torious as  a  supporter  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  the  popular  demagogue  of 
the  day.     But  what   really  deprived 


the  inquest  of  its  claim  to  public  con- 
fidence was  the  indiscreet,  or  discreet, 
action  of  the  Privy  Council  in  prepar- 
ing the  evidence  the  day  before.  Any 
person  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
way  in  which  evidence  is  prepared  in 
ordinary  actions  will  not  require  to 
be  told  that,  after  those  proceedings 
of  the  Privy  Council,  what  followed 
at  the  inquest  was  practically  an  in- 
dependent prosecution  of  the  deceased 
man,  Sellis. 

Mr.  Adams,  the  coroner,  opened 
the  case  as  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion by  informing  the  jury  that  there 
was  very  little  doubt  that  the  attack 
on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  the 
work  of  the  deceased.  Each  of  the 
witnesses  then  had  his  deposition  read 
over  to  him,  and  the  jury  were  then 
invited  to  put  any  questions  they 
thought  proper. 

The  only  person  who  availed  him- 
self of  the  permission  was  Place.  He 
was  anxious  to  see  justice  done,  but, 
not  being  a  trained  advocate,  was,  of 
course,  quite  incapable  of  sifting  tes- 
timony, and  made  no  serious  impres- 
sion on  the  case  as  it  had  left  Lord . 
Ellenborough 's  hands.  His  questions 
were  chiefly  confined  to  one  point — 
whether  the  deceased  had  ever  shown 
ill-feeling  against  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. The  answers  were  unani- 
mous that  he  had  received  nothing 
but  kindness  fro*m  his  royal  master 
from  first  to  last,  though  more  than 
one  witness  spoke  of  his  great  animus 
against  Neale;  and  Neale  himself, 
after  pretending  reluctance  to  speak, 
made  the  extraordinary  statement 
that  he  believed  Sellis  had  intended 
that  he,  Neale,  should  be  charged 
with  the  murder,  in  order  to  ruin 
him. 

One  medical  man  only,  a  surgeon 
named  Jackson,  was  brought  forward 
to  say  that  the  wound  in  Sellis's  neck 
was  one  that  might  have  been  inflicted 
by  his  own  hand.  The  body,  when 
viewed  by  the  jury,  was  still  dressed 
and  in  the  same  position,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  ascertain  whether 
it  bore  the  marks  of  any  other  wounds, 
or  whether  that  in  the  neck  was  in 
truth  the  cause  of  death. 
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On  this  evidence  the  jury  brought 
in  their  verdict  after  an  hour's  con- 
sideration. They  found  Sellis  guilty 
fAfelo  de  se. 

The  wife  and  the  mother  of  the 
unfortunate  man  were  subsequently 
pensioned  and  went  abroad.  With 
their  disappearance  it  was  believed 
the  history  of  the  affair  was  closed. 

But  the  public  was  not  so  easily 
satisfied  as  the  jury.  To  many  minds 
there  appeared  to  be  very  grave 
doubts  left  undisposed  of  by  the  ver- 
dict at  the  inquest.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand these  doubts  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  one  or  two  points  that 
were  either  slurred  over  or  suppressed 
at  the  inquiry. 

The  first  which  must  strike  every- 
one is  the  total  absence  of  motive  for 
the  murderous  attack  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  Sellis  on  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  On  this  point  even 
the  acute  Lord  Ellenborough  seems 
to  have  overreached  himself.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Duke  was  some- 
times guilty  of  gross  brutality  toward 
his  valets,  including  Sellis.  A  bigoted 
Protestant  himself,  he  frequently  re- 
viled the  valet's  religion  in  his  pres- 
ence. A  certain  gentleman  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Duke 
was  present  one  day  when  Sellis  was 
putting  on  his  master's  boots,  and  saw 
the  Duke  push  the  valet  over  with  his 
foot,  causing  the  man  to  give  him  a 
look  that  the  Duke's  friend  remem- 
bered years  afterward,  when  he  re- 
lated the  incident  to  the  present 
writer's  informant.  But  nothing  of 
this  appeared  in  the  evidence  given 
at  the  inquest.  The  existence  of  ill- 
feeling  between  the  Duke  and  Sellis 
was  strenuously  denied.  The  hatred 
between  Sellis  and  Neale,  which  was 
as  strenuously  insisted  on,  could  fur- 
nish no  possible  motive  for  an  attack 
by  Sellis  on  the  Duke,  though  it 
might  have  furnished  a  very  strong 
one  for  an  attack  on  Neale,  or  for  an 
an  attack  by  Neale  on  Sellis. 

Much  stress  was  laid  at  the  inquest 
on  the  fact  that  the  door  of  Sellis's 
room  was  locked.  But  it  was  the 
door  opening  on  the  corridor  that  was 
locked.    The  theory  of  the  prosecu- 


tion, if  that  phrase  may  be  employed, 
was  that  Sellis  had  made  his  way  back 
into  his  room  by  the  other  door,  the 
door  that  was  found  unlocked.  If 
both  doors  had  been  found  locked  the 
case  against  Sellis  would  have  been 
nearly  decisive.  The  suggestion  was 
that  Sellis  returned  to  his  room,  leav- 
ing the  door  behind  him  unlocked, 
that  he  was  in  the  act  of  endeavoring 
to  cleanse  himself  from  the  Duke's 
blood  when  he  heard  the  clamor  out- 
side in  the  corridor,  and  that  he  there- 
upon resolved  to  commit  suicide.  It 
is  not  easy  to  understand,  therefore, 
why  the  door  on  the  corridor  should 
have  been  locked,  and  not  the  other. 

Another  difficulty  suggested  by  the 
depositions  arises  out  of  the  attitude 
in  which  the  body  was  found.  As- 
suming that  the  wound  in  the  throat 
was  the  cause  of  death,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  death  would  have 
been  instantaneous,  that  the  razor 
with  which  the  deed  was  done  would 
have  been  found  clutched  in  the  right 
hand  and  the  arms  fallen  in  some  less 
composed  fashion  upon  the  bed.  The 
description  of  the  witnesses  reads  like 
that  of  a  body  laid  out  after  death, 
rather  than  that  of  a  man  who  had 
just  violently  killed  himself.  Nor  is 
the  incident  of  the  neckcloth  quite 
easy  to  understand.  That  a  man 
should  attempt  to  cut  his  throat 
through  his  neckcloth  certainly  ap- 
pears improbable.  It  would  be  easy 
to  understand  that  a  murderer,  seek- 
ing to  create  the  appearance  of  sui- 
cide in  his  victim,  might  try  to  in- 
flict such  a  wound  without  staying  to 
remove  the  neckcloth  till  he  found  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  It  was  stated 
long  afterward  by  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  that  Sellis  lived  for  twenty  min- 
utes after  his  throat  was  cut.  Such  a 
statement  was  not,  because  it  could 
not  have  been,  based  on  ocular  evi- 
dence, and  therefore  simply  discredits 
its  author. 

One  of  the  principal  points  brought 
forward  against  Sellis  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  slippers  being  found 
in  the  closet  adjoining  the  Duke's  bed- 
room. But  the  present  writer  has  it 
on  the  authority  of  an  old  man  who 
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was  connected  with  the  Palace  of  St. 
James  at  the  time,  that  these  slippers 
were  found  with  the  toes  pointing  in- 
ward— that  is  to  say,  not  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  would  have  been 
left  by  a  man  standing  ready  to  issue 
from  the  closet,  and  taking  his  feet 
out  of  them  at  the  last  moment — but 
in  the  position  in  which  they  would 
naturally  have  been  placed  by  a  per- 
son carrying  them  to  the  closet  and 
depositing  them  inside.  There  was 
another  peculiarity  in  the  manner  in 
which  this  closet  was  locked  that 
was  considered  to  tell  powerfully 
against  the  theory  of  Sellis's  guilt, 
but  this  circumstance  had  slipped 
from  my  informant's  mind. 

Another  circumstance  that  was  left 
insufficiently  accounted  for  was  the 
blood  on  the  left  sleeve  of  Sellis's 
coat.  It  was  the  theory  of  the  court- 
iers that  this  was  the  result  of  the 
murderous  attack  on  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  that  it  was  the 
brushing  of  this  cuff  upon  the  doors 
of  the  State  apartments  that  had  left 
the  stains  afterward  observed.  But 
it  is  difficult  again  to  understand  why 
the  left  sleeve  should  have  been  the 
one  exclusively  or  principally  stained. 
It  was  not  suggested  that  Sellis  was  a 
left-handed  man.  Men  do  not  usually 
use  the  left  hand  either  for  holding  a 
sword  or  for  opening  doors  ;  but  the 
left  hand  is  the  one  they  naturally 
raise  to  ward  off  attack. 

Such  are  some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  went  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  Sellis  was,  indeed,  what 
some  of  the  servants  had  called  him 
in  the  first  moments,  a  murdered 
man.  There  is,  however,  one  fact  in 
the  case  that  weighs  powerfully  on  the 
other  side. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  all 
those  who  entered  the  death  cham- 
ber, Sellis  had  only  just  expired  when 
they  came  in.  This  circumstance,  if 
true,  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  any 
theory  except  that  of  suicide.  And 
the  evidence  on  this  particular  point 
bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  The 
ghastly  sound  heard  through  the 
door  and  the  sight  beheld  on  enter- 
ing are   described  in   a  manner  ex- 


tremely convincing.  The  little  dis- 
crepancies on  minor  points,  which  the 
present  narrative  has  endeavored  to 
reconcile,  as  to  who  held  the  candle, 
and  who  was  first  to  go  into  the  room, 
rebut  the  idea  that  all  the  witnesses 
were  mere  phonographs  repeating  the 
words  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  More- 
over, the  very  fact  that  they  testified 
to  so  improbable  a  circumstance — a 
circumstance  so  much  against  the 
official  theory — as  that  the  dead  man's 
arms  were  laid  straight  down  by  his 
side  and  that  the  razor  was  two  yards 
off  on  the  floor,  tend  to  show  that  this 
part  of  the  evidence  was  genuine. 
And  it  undoubtedly  carried  the  in- 
ference that  the  valet's  death  had 
taken  place  only  just  before,  and 
when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
already  alarmed  the  house  and  was 
lying  in  his  own  room  under  the  sur- 
geon's hands. 

This  circumstance  remains,  and 
must  ever  remain,  mysterious.  It  is 
the  one  element  in  the  case  that  must 
always  restrain  history  from  pro- 
nouncing a  positive  judgment. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the 
transaction  simply  as  it  affected 
Sellis.  But  there  were  two  other 
persons  whose  character  was  involved 
in  these  events. 

Neale's  position  in  the  matter  is 
deserving  of  some  attention.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  Sellis's 
death  was  calculated  to  throw  suspi- 
cion on  him.  Is  this  the  expression 
of  conscious  guilt,  which  accuses 
itself  by  excusing  itself,  or  is  it  ra- 
ther an  attempt  to  lay  a  false  scent, 
to  divert  attention  from  the  quarter 
to  which  suspicion  was  really  di- 
rected? It  is  true  that  Neale  had 
strong  motives  for  removing  a  man 
who  was  hourly  plotting  against  him, 
who  had  charged  him  with  thefts, 
and  made  repeated  efforts  to  procure 
his  dismissal.  But  Neale,  again,  like 
Sellis,  could  have  no  possible  motive 
for  the  assault  upon  the  Duke.  Not 
only  did  he  enjoy  his  master's  favor, 
but  such  a  proceeding  was  utterly 
unnecessary  for  his  purpose,  if  he 
desired  to  rid  himself  of  Sellis.  It 
would  have  been  far  easier,  as  well  as 
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more  natural,  to  make  his  way  direct 
to  Sellis's  room,  murder  him  in  his 
sleep,  arrange  the  appearances  of 
suicide,  and  then  retire  to  his  own 
room,  leaving  the  discovery  to  be 
made  the  following  morning.  If 
Neale  had  been  the  culprit,  or  the 
suspected  culprit,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  the  gathering  of  the  Privy 
Council,  the  exertions  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  the  anxiety  to  give  an  air  of 
impartiality  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  inquest.  Doubtful  as  this  man's 
character  was  in  many  respects,  it  is 
remarkable  that  public  opinion  never 
for  an  instant  charged  him  with  the 
death  of  Sellis.  -It  passed  him  by, 
and  from  the  first  fastened  the  crime 
on  the  third  actor  in  the  drama,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  char- 
acter was  much  against  him.  He 
was  the  most  universally  detested 
man  of  his  age.  He  had  shown  him- 
self so  callous  and  depraved  that  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  deterred  from  murder  by 
any  mere  moral  consideration.  And 
the  obvious  and  simple  explanation 
of  his  wounds,  such  as  they  were, 
was  that  they  had  been  either  re- 
ceived in  a  mortal  struggle  with  his 
unfortunate  valet,  or  self-inflicted,  to 
account  for  the  blood  stains  left  by 
his  crime. 

That  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  of  the  Coroner  of  the 
Verge  were  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
ward  off  suspicion  from  the  Duke, 
there  can  be  no  kind  of  doubt.  To  the 
same  desire  must  be  attributed  the 
accumulation  of  evidence  as  to  his 
kindness  toward  the  dead  man  and 
the  studious  suppression  of  his  acts 
of  harshness.  That  he  had  behaved 
brutally  to  Sellis  in  the  past  has  been 
shown.  And  the  favors  heaped  upon 
him  more  recently  are  in  themselves 
the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  in- 
ner version  of  the  whole  transaction, 
that  version  which  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  Duke  believed  to 
their  dying  da^. 

The  secret  *of  the  whole  affair, 
then,  is  that  Sellis  was  a  blackmailer. 
He  had  in  his  possession  an  ugly  se- 


cret relating  to  the  Duke's  past  life. 
It  was  this  power  that  had  enabled 
him  to  extort  concessions  that  ap- 
peared to  spring  from  his  master's 
goodness  of  heart,  and  that  had 
tempted  him  to  become  insolent,  quar- 
relsome and  ungovernable,  till  the 
Duke  was  driven  to  the  desperate  res- 
olution of  getting  rid  of  him  on  this 
fatal  night.  The  exact  moment  of 
the  murder  cannot  be  exactly  known. 
But  that  the  Duke  went  into  the 
sleeping  man's  room,  that  he  locked 
the  door  by  which  interruption  might 
arrive,  that  he  attacked  and  slew  his 
victim,  that  he  then,  after  making 
some  attempt  to  wash  his  hands,  re- 
turned through  the  State  apartments, 
leaving  those  marks  upon  the  doors  ; 
that  he  or  Neale  composed  the  dead 
man's  limbs  and  inflicted  the  final 
gash  that  was  to  account  for  the 
death,  and  that,  finally,  having  given 
himself  some  slight  cuts,  he  arranged 
with  Neale  the  story  that  was  to  be 
told  to  the  household — such  is  the 
story  that  has  always  been  believed 
by  those  in  the  best  position  to 
judge. 

From  time  to  time  daring  publica- 
tions appeared  hinting  at  this  version 
of  the  facts.  Such  publications  were 
suppressed  and  the  publishers  pun- 
ished for  libel.  Nevertheless,  the  leg- 
end of  the  Duke's  crime  has  had  a 
mysterious  vitality  in  those  subter- 
ranean channels  wherein  is  preserved 
the  history  that  seldom  finds  its  way 
into  newspapers  and  books.  Only  a 
few  years  back  the  valet  of  a  gen- 
tleman residing  in  St.  James's  in- 
formed his  master  one  morning,  of  his 
own  accord,  while  waiting  on  him, 
that  he  had  heard  from  some  of  the 
grooms  in  the  Royal  Mews  that  a 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  once  mur- 
dered his  valet  in  St.  James's  Palace. 

Nor  is  the  memory  of  the  Duke's 
crime  confined  to  those  in  humble 
station.  Two  curious  facts,  not  hith- 
erto published,  show  the  tenacity  with 
which  this  century-old  scandal  haunts 
the  regions  of  the  Court.  Some  time 
ago  a  certain  Court  official  desired  to 
write  a  history  of  St.  James's  Palace. 
In  the  course  of  his  investigations  he 
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came  upon  the  traces  of  this  mystery.  Verge.  The  scheme  was  submitted 
He  was  preparing  to  give  it  a  promi-  for  the  approval  of  the  highest  au- 
nent  position  in  his  volume,  when  he  thority  in  the  land,  whose  observa- 
received  a  request,  that  amounted  to  tions  on  the  various  proposals  are  still 
a  command,  from  a  royal  Prince,  still  to  be  seen  on  the  document  in  a  con- 
alive,  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  affair,  fidential  drawer  of  the  Department, 
and  he  scrupulously  obeyed.  Against  the  recommendation  to  abol- 
The  second  fact  is  even  more  sin-  ish  the  Coronership  stands  the  follow- 
gular.  About  ten  years  ago,  a  cer-  ing  significant  comment:  "  Disap- 
tain  Department  of  State  drew  up  a  proved;  there  have  been  occasions  in 
scheme  of  retrenchment  in  the  ex-  the  past  when  it  would  have  been 
penditure  upon  the  royal  palaces,  highly  inconvenient  to  have  had  the 
Among  the  other  proposals  was  one  palaces  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
to  abolish  the  office  of  Coroner  of  the  the  ordinary  coroners." 


A    SEASIDE    COMPOSITE 

BELINDA  wears  most  fetching  frills. 
And  Chloe's  curls  are  witching  quite, 
While  Daphne's  silvery  laughter  thrills 
The  sweetly  scented  Summer  night. 

Myrtilla's  eyes  are  bright  as  stars  ; 

Susanne  a  shapely  ankle  shows, 
And  Hildah's  hose  disport  gay  bars 

Whene'er  the  wilding  zephyr  blows. 

Clarissa's  teeth,  Helena's  smile, 

Patricia's  mischief-making  eye, 
Penelope's  most  artless  wile — 

All  these  attract  me  passing  by. 

But  yet,  though  each  is  passing  fair, 

And  each  in  turn  I  fain  would  woo, 
Some  whispering  bids  me  leave  them  there, 

To  find  their  sum,  Sweetheart,  in  you. 

Arthur  Stanley  Riggs. 


<9t 


NECESSARY    SILENCE 

lV/TRS.    HIGHBLOWER— How  quiet  your  little  boy  is,    Mrs.    Slimson! 
iY1     Really  a  model  youth. 

Willie  Slimson — Well,  mother  told  me  not  to  say  anything  to  embarrass 
her  while  I  was  here,  and  I  haven't  dared  open  my  mouth. 
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BECAUSE   OF  THE   DOG 


By  Helene  Hicks 


A  FRENCHMAN'S  favorite  say- 
ing  in  all  emergencies  is: 
"  Cherchez  la  femme,  "  But  in 
this  case  there  were  two  women,  both 
young  and  elegant. 

One  was  the  Wife,  and  the  other 
was  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Wife's 
husband. 

The  Wife  was  a  cosmopolite,  fond  of 
luxurious  travel  and  addicted  to  sport, 
especially  the  hunting  of  big  game  in 
mountain  fastnesses. 

The  Man  was  not  poor  ;  therefore, 
since  there  was  another  woman,  the 
Wife  was  at  liberty  to  follow  her  own 
sweet,  wayward  will. 

The  Other  Woman  had  a  penchant 
for  princesse  frocks,  because  they  ac- 
centuated her  grace.  She  moved  like 
a  poem  in  the  flesh.  The  lady  had 
also  a  fancy  for  expensive  hothouse 
flowers,  but  that  fact  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  story.  She  likewise 
doted  on  dogs,  and  one  of  these  latter, 
a  priceless  Blenheim,  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble. 

The  Man  knew  there  was  danger 
when  the  Other  Woman  took  a  notion 
to  go  up  into  the  mountains  because 
he  was  called  there  on  business.  The 
Wife  was  camping  out  not  far  from 
the  only  fashionable  hotel  in  the  Hills. 
But  the  Other  Woman  was  coaxing, 
and  he  knew  she  was  lonesome  with- 
out him,  for  she  had  few  friends. 
And  so  the  Other  Woman  went  to  the 
Hotel  Alabama,  and  where  she  went 
the  Dog  went  also. 

The  Other  Woman  arrived  at  the 
Hotel  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  with 
her  maid,  many  boxes  and  the  Dog. 

The  Man,  whose  business  was  in  a 
nearby  Town,  went  over  to  the  Hotel 
to  spend  Sunday. 


The  Wife,  who  found  the  shoot- 
ing bad  and  the  fishing  worse,  came 
back  to  civilization  on  the  same  Satur- 
day, jus,t  in  time  to  get  freshened  up 
a  bit  and  go  down  to  the  Hotel  office 
to  see  who  had  come  out  on  the  train. 
She  was  the  first  person  the  Man  saw 
as  he  descended  from  the  'bus. 

Of  course,  a  man  is  always  glad  to 
see  his  wife,  but 

Well,  this  man  made  the  best  of  it, 
and  they  went  into  the  office  to- 
gether, talking  cheerfully,  when,  lo 
and  behold  !  a  small  Blenheim  spaniel 
appeared  from  somewhere  and  com- 
menced to  devour  the  Man,  rending 
the  air  with  shrill  manifestations  of 
greeting. 

The  Wife  drew  aside  in  astonish- 
ment, for  the  Dog  was  spreading  him- 
self joyfully  over  a  large  circle  of 
space. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Man  was 
pained  at  the  Dog's  behavior,  and 
everybody  around  the  office  looked 
astonishment  at  the  demonstrations. 

Then  the  Other  Woman  appeared 
in  the  doorway  and  called,  "Kuki! 
Kuki!"  so  that  Kuki  ran  to  her,  but 
when  the  Other  Woman  tried  to  seize 
Kuki  he  evaded  her  and  rushed  back 
to  the  Man,  then  capered  from  one  to 
the  other,  until,  with  cheeks  that 
crimsoned  beneath  the  Wife's  keen 
glance,  the  Other  Woman  disappeared 
and  left  the  Dog  victoriously  licking 
the  blacking  from  the  Man's  shoes. 

The  Man,  since  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do,  submitted,  and  when,  after 
registering,  he  joined  his  wife,  still 
followed  by  the  Dog,  he  studiously 
refrained  from  looking  at  her. 

"Dear  little  fellow!"  cooed  the 
Wife.     "  I  wish  I  had  a  dog  like  that. 
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I  never  knew,  dear,  that  dogs  were  so  ish  old  darling,  and  I  don't  wonder 

fond  of  you."  that  even  the  dogs  love  you.     Ill  kiss 

44 1  often  have  strange  dogs  follow  you  when  you  come  up  stairs,  but  now 

me    in    the    street,  "  said    the   Man,  I  must  run  off  and  find  Celeste.    I 

idiotically.  want  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible, 

44  How      sweet!"    said    the    Wife;  and  I  shall   not   let  her  unpack  my 

44  but,  my  dear,  I  have  been  wanting  duds." 

to  ask  you  something  for  a  long  time.  The  Man  went  into  the  barroom  and 

You  know  the  Lounsberys  are  going  sat  down  at  a  small  table,  and  the  Dog 

abroad  in  a  week  now,  and  over  into  got  up  in  his  lap  and  cavorted  over 

Egypt  next  Winter,  and  I  have  never  him. 

visited  the  East.     You  said  it  was  too  A  friend  sauntered  along, 

expensive  a  trip  last  year,  but   I'm  44What  are   you   going   to  have?" 

sure  you  must  be  doing  better  now."  asked    the     Man.       44It    is    on  me. 

44  You  shall  go,  love."  Everything  is  on  me.     I  have  had  a 

4  4  And  you  would  not  care  very^much  shock,  and  after  a  shock  I  always  take 

if  I  went  up  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  something  strong.  " 

Spring,   would  you?    The   Harmons  44Same   for    me,"  said  his  friend 

are  to  be  there.  "  <4You     don't     look      exactly   brisk. 

44 1  can  deny  you  nothing,  dearest,"  That's  a  nice  dog  you  have  there." 

said  the  Man,  mournfully.  44  Yes,"  said  the  Man,  sadly;  44but 

44  You  are  a  dear,  generous,  unself-  such  an  expensive  animal!" 

OUT   OF   THE    ASHES 

A    WORD — but  a  word — proudly  spoken, 
-***     And  our  Eden  was  Eden  no  mofe  ! 
A  word,  and  the  vows  were  all  broken, 

The  days  of  our  dreaming  were  o'er. 
I  saw  the  tears  gleam  on  her  lashes, 

I  heard  a  sweet  sigh,  half  repressed; 
A  castle  of  love  was  in  ashes — 

Still  triumph  was  high  in  my  breast  ! 
For  me — ah,  for  me  ! — her  proud  spirit 

At  the  door  of  her  yearning  heart  lay; 
I  heard  her  sob,  happy  to  hear  it, 

And,  leaving  her  crushed,  went  away. 

I  pictured  her  tearful  and  sighing, 

I  thought  of  her  wasted  and  wan  ; 
I  dreamed  of  her  drooping  and  dying 

For  the  valorous  knight  that  was  gone! 
I  looked  for  a  message,  and  waited; 

I  found  it,  last  night,  at  my  door; 
I  opened  it,  trembling,  elated — 

Her  wedding  card  fell  to  the  floor! 
I  gazed  at  her  neat  superscription, 

I  gazed  at  it,  wondering,  long, 
And  barely  escaped  a  conniption — 

The  middle  initial  was  wrong. 

S.  E.  Kiser. 
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By  Clinton  Ross 


LEOPOLD,  Crown  Prince  of 
Nassau-Cassel,  was  a  gay, 
charming  fellow,  who,  after 
leading  a  life  something  like  that 
which  Shakespeare  assigns  to  Prince 
Haly  suddenly  turned  earnest,  and  in 
the  grave  troubles  assailing  his  State, 
became  opposed  to  the  King  and  his 
Ministers.  So  strong  was  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Premier,  the  Count  of 
Rothan,  that  the  latter  chose  to 
change  the  succession.  In  the  course 
of  this  plan  the  Baron  Felsberg  and 
Fritz  Von  Hersch,  the  Countess 
Nathalie's  brother,  were  arrested. 

One  evening  about  seven,  when  she 
was  dressing  for  dinner,  her  maid. 
Maria  brought  the  Countess  a  bit  of 
soiled  paper  hastily  folded.  She  saw 
it  was  her  brother's  writing,  and 
read: 


Dear  Nathalie  : 

Yesterday  morning  on  leaving  the 
Prince,  Baron  Felsberg  and  I  were  ar- 
rested and  carried  to  the  Leopold  Schloss 
before  we  had  accomplished  what  we 
had  intended.  We  are  kept  apart,  and 
closely  confined.  However.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bribing  a  gaoler  to  get  this 
note  to  you.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  Prince  should  know  this, 
and  even  his  own  liberty  may  depend  on 
the  knowledge!  You  must  be  careful, 
most  careful,  whom  you  send  with  the 
message.  Have  him  take  the  little  lane 
that  leads  from  the  Kônig  Strasse  to  the 
east  of  the  Palace  gardens.  He  will  come 
to  a  door  in  the  wall,  and  knock  three 
times,  when  it  will  be  opened.  He  will  say 
"  Diizallern,"  when  he  will  be  led  to  the 
apartments  in  the  east  wing  of  the  old 
Palace,  where  the  Prince  now  keeps  him- 
self busily  employed.  Whether  Fels- 
berg has  had  a  word  reach  him  I  do  not 
know.  Use  your  wit;  everything  de- 
pends on  you. 


For  three  minutes  the  Countess 
Nathalie  sat  over  this  note — no  longer  ; 
she  had  quick  decision,  and  once  hav- 
ing decided,  went  directly  to  the  end. 
Whom  could  she  trust  with  such  a 
message?  Whom  could  she  look  to, 
when  every  moment  counted? 

She  must  carry  the  message  her- 
self. 

She  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note,  and 
then  called  to  the  maid. 

"  Maria,"  she  said,  "  have  this  sent 
to  the  Baroness  Norberg.  I  am  not 
going  to-night.  And  I  will  put  on  a 
walking  dress  and  a  heavy  cloak,  and 
bring  a  heavy  veil  ;  you  are  to  come 
with  me." 

Maria  stared,  used  the  privilege  of 
an  old  servant  to  ask  some  questions, 
and  then  did  as  she  was  bid. 

The  Dowager  Countess  came  in  at 
this  moment.  Nathalie  explained 
that  she  was  tired  and  would  not  go 
to  the  Baroness's,  and  persuaded  her 
mother  to  go  without  her.  And  then, 
when  the  coast  was  clear,  with  Maria 
she  sailed  out  by  a  side  door. 

"They  will  talk  about  me,  I  sup- 
pose," she  said  to  herself.  "But 
what  am  I?    And  I  must — I  must." 

The  two  walked  on  through  the 
crowd  of  the  Kdnig  Strasse  and 
turned  into  the  lane  bordering  the 
wall  of  the  Palace  gardens,  coming  at 
last  to  a  gate.  The  lane,  fortunately, 
was  deserted.  Here  she  followed  the 
directions  of  the  note.  The  gate  was 
opened. 

"Diizallern!" 

"  This  way,  madame,"  said  the  man, 
without  a  show  of  surprise,  being  one 
of  those  trained  to  passivity.  At  the 
door  to  the  passage  leading  to  the 
Prince's  apartments  he  asked  her  to 
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wait,  and  went  in.  It  seemed  to  her 
hours  before  he  returned,  while  she 
was  troubled  with  the  maid,  who  kept 
repeating: 

"  My  lady,  my  lady,  what  are  we 
doing?" 

44  Keep  quiet;  trust  me,  as  you  al- 
ways have,  and  say  nothing  of  what 
you  hear  or  see  to-night,  or  else  you 
hurt  me." 

44  Yes  'um,"  whispered  the  woman. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  Con- 
rad, the  Prince's  servant,  said: 

44  This  way,  madame." 

44 1  must  see  him  alone." 

44  He  understands."  And  the  man 
led  the  way. 

The  Prince  stood  awaiting  her,  his 
two  favorite  hounds  by  his  side.  As 
Conrad  retired  the  Countess  pushed 
back  her  veil. 

44 The  Little  Countess!" 

44  Yes."  And  as  briefly  as  possible 
she  told  him  her  mission. 

He  listened  quietly,  only  once  ex- 
claiming, 44The  fox!"  and  at  the  end: 

44  When  you  knew  me  only  as  a 
suitor  you  did  me  honor,  and  now 
you  honor  me  the  more." 

And  then,  looking  at  her,  he  said  : 

44  You  are  more  to  me  than  duty." 

.  44Do   not   talk   in    that  way,"  she 

cried.     44  Let  me  respect  you,  as  I  do; 

and  if  you   forget   your  duty — your 

career — I  cannot." 

44 1  will  not  forget  you,  nor  the  re- 
spect I  owe  you  ;  nor  shall  I  shirk  the 
burden  God  has  put  on  me,"  he 
added. 

44  And  my  brother?" 

44  Yes;  you  are  here  for  him.  Be- 
lieve me,  he  will  suffer  only  tempo- 
rary inconvenience.  It  seems  that 
those  who  serve  me  must  suffer.  Now 
I  will  have  Conrad  see  you  to  your 
door." 

But  Conrad  interrupted: 

44  His  Majesty  is  on  his  way  to  you, 
and  he  is  already  in  the  corridor." 

The  Countess  thought  she  should 
cry  out,  and  the  maid  whimpered 
again.  But  the  Prince  threw  open 
the  inner  door. 

44  There  is  no  other  way.  You  will 
be  safe  there  until  it  is  over." 

Hardly  was  the  door  closed  when 


the  King  appeared,  followed  by  a  ser- 
vant, whom  he  dismissed. 

Leopold  IV.  showed  his  infirmities 
of  mind  and  body.  His  eyes,  faded 
with  disease  and  care,  at  times  could 
be  strangely  bright.  His  face,  weak 
and  vacillating,  could  then  declare 
that  power  and  majesty  characteristic 
of  the  Diizallerns.  Now  he  was 
angry,  and,  as  he  threw  himself  into 
a  chair,  his  words  came  quickly  and 
threateningly  : 

44  And  you,  sir,  are  you  King  al- 
ready? Am  I  deposed,  that  you  dare 
to  attempt  to  trifle  with  my  Minister? 
You  are  not  content  with  turning 
rebel,  with  abetting  the  enemies  of 
the  Crown?" 

44  To  side  with  them,"  said  the 
Prince,  calmly,  44is  the  only  way  of 
saving  the  Crown." 

44  So  you  have  tried  to  persuade 
me. 

44  And  do  persuade  Your  Majesty 
when  Von  Mark  is  not  around.  " 

44  You  will  see  this  Von  Mark  di- 
rectly. He  is  on  his  way  here.  I  did 
not  know  how  long  you  might  be  in 
coming  to  me,  and  so  I  came  to  you.  *' 

Then  the  Prince  said,  almost 
brokenly  : 

44  Father,  I  have  been  unconven- 
tional, and  more — I  have  associated 
with  men  of  whom  you  don't  approve. 
I  have  carried  my  military  education 
to  the  point  of  studying  the  methods 
of  other  nations.  I  have  lived  among 
the  people  and  tried  to  see  how  they 
see  things,  which  is  difficult  for  men 
born  as  you  and  I,  who  are  surrounded 
by  that  thing,  bureaucracy." 

44  Talk,  talk,  talk,"  said  the  King, 
petulantly. 

44  It  takes  much  talk  sometimes  to 
explain  a  little  action,"  said  the 
Prince.  4<  But  I  love  this  land  of  ours. 
Left  to  the  nobility  and  the  capitalists, 
it  is  absorbed.  Our  cause  lies  with  the 
people,  and  the  people's  cause  is  ours. 
Has  not  the  Emperor  himself  seen 
that  in  Prussia?" 

44  But  this  rioting  in  the  Oden- 
wald?" 

44  God  knows  the  Government  is  to 
blame,  and  I  propose  to  correct  the 
Government.  " 
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44  By  illegally  abducting  my  Min- 
ister, Von  Mark. " 

"Let  us  say  arresting  him.  He 
had  the  same  intention  in  regard  to 
me.  But  he  has  watched  my  friends 
and,  armed  with  your  authority,  has 
been  good  enough  to  put  them  under 
arrest.  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  King. 

"But  I  concede  this  in  regard  to 
Von  Mark  :  he  is  an  honest  man  up  to 
the  point  of  carrying  out  his  plans  at 
whatever  cost.  He  is  as  stubborn  as 
the  devil.  He  is  a  good  man  as  your 
Minister,  if  we  use  him — not  if  he 
uses  us.  And  he  will  find  that  I,  with 
opinions  directly  opposed  to  him,  am 
as  stubborn  as  he — though  I  am  in  a 
den  of  prejudice." 

Conrad  at  the  door  announced: 

"His  Excellency  the  Count  of 
Rothan." 

Rudolph  Von  Mark,  the  Minister, 
was  at  this  time  a  man  of  seventy, 
tall,  thin,  emaciated,  with  a  smooth 
face,  which  was  that  of  the  proverbial 
diplomat  ;  he  looked  a  priest,  a  scholar 
and  a  man  most  keen  in  affairs; 
his  face  was  like  a  mask,  and  the 
black  eyes,  under  low  lids,  never 
expressed  an  emotion,  whatever  the 
occasion. 

But  the  Prince,  too,  was  learning 
how  to  slip  on  the  diplomatic  mask. 

"You  honor  me,  Count,"  he  said. 
"Old  Germany  visits  young  Ger- 
many," 

"  Princes," said  the  Count,  "belong 
to  old  Germany,  which  will  continue. 
But  we  differ  there,  Your  Highness. 
There  seems  no  way  for  us  to  patch 
up  our  differences." 

"  We  both  resort  to  extreme  meas- 
ures," said  the  Prince.  "And  yet 
your  courtesy  will  not  be  lacking 
in  granting  me  the  release  of  my 
friends." 

"The  King  grants,  not  the  Min- 
ister. But  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
releasing  your  friends,  knowing  His 
Majesty  would  sanction  it." 

"You  were  right,  Von  Mark,"  said 
the  old  King,  now  in  the  presence  of 
that  superior  mind  that  moulded  his 
own. 

"Has  Your  Majesty  broached  to 


the  Prince  the  subject  on  which  we 
are  here?" 

"  No,"  said  the  King,  with  a  visible 
tremor. 

Von  Mark  continued  : 

"  It's  our  only  way,  Your  Highness. 
The  Ministry — all  approve.  You  must 
either  give  up  the  succession  volun- 
tarily, or  you  will  be  regarded  as  a 
person  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  will 
be  restrained.  There  is  no  alterna- 
tive. With  the  socialists  and  the  labor 
leaders  using  your  name  there  will  be 
anarchy.  I  have  stated  the  situation 
clearly,  Your  Majesty?" 

"Yes,  Von  Mark.  Leopold,  why 
can't  you  see  as  we  see?" 

"Father,"  the  Prince  said,  slowly, 
"God  knows  I  love  you,  but  I  have 
only  the  light  of  my  opinions.  They 
tell  me  there  is  but  one  way  to  save 
Nassau-Cassel — my  way.  I  stand  with 
the  people  and  am  their  watchword, 
and  in  this  crisis  I  will  not  desert 
them.  My  answer  is,  Von  Mark,  that 
you  will  find  the  word  '  must  '  a  hard 
one  to  crack  with  a  Diizallern.  I  will 
not  voluntarily  give  up  the  succession, 
nor  will  I  submit  to  restraint." 

"  God  help  you!"  said  the  old  King. 

"  And  may  He  and  you  forgive  me 
if  I  be  wrong." 

The  King's  hand  sought  his  son's. 

"I  forgive  you  now — yes,  now. 
And  I  am  sorry  for  this — sorry — 
heart  sorry." 

"  But  there  is  no  other  way,"  said 
Von  Mark. 

"  But  there  is  no  other  way,"  the 
King  assented.  "Good-night,  Leo- 
pold." 

"A  good  night,  and  many  good 
nights,   father." 

"I  care  for  but  few  to  see  you 
changed.  " 

"  Good  night,  Your  Highness,"  said 
the  Minister,  and  he  passed  out  with 
the  King  and  supporting  him. 

The  Prince  remained  in  thought 
until  suddenly  he  heard  the  Count- 
ess's voice. 

"Your  Highness,"  she  said,  "I 
heard.  I  could  not  help  but  hear,  and 
I  wish  so  much  that  I  might  help 
you." 

"  I  know  you  do,"  said  the  Prince; 
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"and  the  wish  can  help  me,  and  I 
thank  you.  I  am  killing  that  old  man 
whom  I  love  ;  but  I  must  keep  on — 
there  is  no  other  way." 

"No;  I  see  as  you  do,"  said  the 
Little  Countess.  "I  understand. 
There  is  no  other  way." 

44  But  you  will  believe  that  you  give 
me  heart  for  that  way?" 

And  then  she  looked  at  him  as  if  she 
would  see  into  his  soul. 

44  Yes,"  she  said  at  last.  44And 
now,  good-night." 

44  Yes,  you  must  not  stay  here. 
Conrad!" 

44  Your  Highness?" 

44  You  will  see  the  Countess  and  her 
maid  to  their  door." 

44  Yes,  Your  Highness." 

The  Prince  with  the  two  dogs  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  little  door. 

44  Remember,  you  give  me  heart," 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

And  she  looked  at  him  and  said: 

44 1  thank  God,  Your  Highness,  that 
I  can  do  so  much  for  you.  " 

And  then  she  was  outside. 

She  walked  like  one  in  a  dream, 
seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing.  She 
did  not  notice  the  officers,  who  eyed 
her  and  followed  her  on  the  Konig 
Strasse  ;  they  troubled  Conrad  and  the 
maid.  One  of  these  men  stepped 
forward  under  the  street  lamp,  and 
looking  up  she  saw  Carl,  the  Crown 
Prince's  cousin. 

44  Let's  see  your  face,  my  dear," 
said  that  worthy,  in  a  voice  heavy 
with  drink;  and  he  snatched  away 
her  veil  and  recoiled  at  the  cold, 
haughty  eyes  that  met  his.  And  then, 
quickly,  Conrad's  fist  sent  him  sprawl- 
ing on  the  flagging.  In  an  instant 
his  companions  turned  on  Conrad, 
but  the  first  to  reach  him  drew  back. 

44  It's  the  Prince's  valet,  Conrad." 

44  Hurry  on,  madame,  before  the 
crowd.  Stop  screaming,  woman  !  " 
Conrad  added  to  the  maid. 

Presently  they  were  at  the  Countess's 
house,  and  mistress  and  maid  reached 
their  apartment  apparently  unnoticed. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief  the  Countess 
found  that  her  mother  had  not  re- 
turned. 

But   the    events    of    the    evening 


troubled  her;  yet  not  once  did  she 
think  of  herself  and  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  the  meeting  with  Carl 
of  Dornach. 

Leaving  the  Countess  Nathalie  at 
the  door,  Leopold  walked  moodily 
along  the  passage,  to  be  stopped  by 
his  orderly,  Philip. 

44  Colonel  Hahn  is  waiting  Your 
Highness,  as  directed.  " 

Hahn  arose  to  meet  him  as  he 
entered. 

44  Oh,  sit  down,  Hahn.  Have  you 
found  out  anything  more?" 

4  4  Yes  ;  Von  Mark  had  Felsberg  and 
Von  Hersch  arrested  this  morning." 

The  Prince  smiled  whimsically. 

44 Yes;  I  know  that.  Von  Mark 
himself  told  me  about  it  and,  to  show 
his  scorn  of  my  little  plots,  has  mag- 
nanimously released  my  friends.  " 

44  But  the  intention  is  to  arrest 
Your  Highness  as  well." 

44 1  have  been  told  that,  too — pro- 
viding I  don't  submit  I  think  I  am 
not  likely  to  submit.  " 

44  To  make  the  arrest  more  effective, 
it  is  the  intention  to  have  it  take 
place  at  the  coming  Court  Ball." 

4  4  Oh,  I  see,  "  said  Leopold,  dropping 
into  a  chair.  "The  Minister  strives 
for  dramatic  effect,  which,  indeed,  is 
often  a  good  thing  in  politics.  Well, 
I  will  try  my  hand,  too,  at  dramatic 
effect.  I  will  submit  to  that  arrest, 
should  it  take  place,  and  I  will  leave 
the  rest  to  the  people." 

44  Your  Highness  may  be  right, 
but " 

44  You  don't  think  for  a  moment  I 
am  going  to  run  away,  do  you?" 
Leopold  asked,  laughingly. 

44  No;  not  for  a  moment,  Your 
Highness.  " 

The  Prince  leaned  over  toward  him 
almost  fiercely. 

44  Leave  the  rest  to  me,  my  dear 
Hahn.  I  will  bring  it  about  I  am 
going  to  keep  on  in  the  path  of  duty 
as  I  see  it.  Nothing  under  heaven 
shall  swerve  me.  And  do  you  keep 
your  eyes  open  ;  I  need  you.  " 

44  And  I  ever  shall  do  my  best," 
Hahn  said.  "Does  Your  Highness 
wish  anything  more  to-night?" 
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"  Not  to-night,  my  dear  Hahn,  but 
to- morrow — don't  forget  the  morrow. 
And  now,  good-night." 

After  Hahn  had  gone  he  sat  ab- 
sorbed for  some  moments,  and  did 
not  notice  Conrad's  entrance. 

"You  saw  the  Countess  to  her 
door?" 

"Yes,  Highness;  but  there  was  an 
unfortunate  accident." 

"  An  accident?"  Leopold  cried, 
turning  pale. 

Conrad  told  of  the  meeting  with 
Carl. 

44  What  did  you  do?" 

44 1  knocked  him  down." 

44  That  was  right." 

44  And  seeing  who  I  was,  his  com- 
panions let  me  pass  on.  " 

44 1  would  have  killed  him  as  I 
would  a  rat!"  the  Prince  exclaimed. 

44  Should  I  have  done  it,  Highness?" 

44 Oh,  no,  Conrad;  you  did  exactly 
right.  I  was  thinking  aloud,"  he 
added,  smiling  at  Conrad. 

But  the  situation  troubled  him. 
She,  who  had  risked  so  much  for  him, 
would  be  talked  about,  and  he  would 
be  powerless  to  show  his  protection 
without  increasing  the  scandal,  know- 
ing Carl  as  he  did.  The  situation 
maddened  him. 

44 Conrad,"  he  said  at  last,  "you 
will  call  on  the  Prince  of  Dornach  at 
ten  in  the  morning.  You  will  say 
you  are  from  me,  and  will  insist  on 
seeing  the  Prince  privately.  Then 
you  will  tell  him  this — remember  the 
exact  words — '*  I  am  sent  here  by  my 
master  to  tell  you  that,  if  any  insin- 
uation, any  hint  of  scandal,  escapes 
you  about  any  one  of  my  master's 
friends,  my  master  will  hold  you  ac- 
countable. '     Repeat  it.  " 

Conrad  repeated  it. 

44  Again,"  said  the  Prince. 

Conrad  repeated  it  a  second  time. 

44  Yes;  you  have  it,  I  think,"  said 
the  Prince.  "I  don't  care  to  write 
such  a  message.  Now  call  Philip. 
You  two  are  to  go  with  me.  " 

Leopold  did  not  take  the  cover  of 
night  for  his  present  mission  because 
he  wished  to  hide  it,  but  his  work  and 
the  interruptions  had  engaged  him 
till    now;    and  he  had  promised  to 


meet  and  listen  to  the  statements  of 
some  prominent  labor  and  socialist 
leaders,  and  he  must  not  break  his 
word. 

They  cheered  him  as  he  entered  the 
room,  in  a  house  in  an  obscure  street, 
where  they  were  assembled.  He  lis- 
tened to  them  and  reasoned  with 
them.  When  he  differed  he  told  them 
frankly. 

44  You  go  too  far,  Herr  Stein,"  he 
said  to  one  of  the  leaders.  "Such 
propositions  will  be  met  by  the  law 
and  by  the  soldiers  now  and  when  I 
shall  be  King,  should  I  live  that 
long." 

It  was  past  dawn  when  he  had 
ended  with  this  business.  He  was 
tired  and  sleepy,  and,  indeed,  he 
hardly  had  slept  for  three  days.  Some 
passing  workmen,  recognizing  him, 
paused  and  cheered.  The  Prince 
bowed  and  passed  on,  deep  in  thought. 
But  nothing  troubled  him  more  than 
the  meeting  between  the  Countess 
Nathalie  and  Carl. 


II 


The  Dreibadeners,  even  in  the 
serious  political  troubles  now  threat- 
ening Nassau-Cassel,  still  were  gay. 
Agitation  ran  rife  in  the  streets,  in 
the  cafés  and  the  beer  gardens,  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Diet;  but  the 
people  of  the  good  city  remembered 
that  this  was  the  week  of  the  annual 
Court  Ball,  the  great  social  affair  of 
the  year.  The  Court  Circular  was 
eagerly  scanned  for  the  names  of 
those  personages  who  would  be  pres- 
ent, and  the  ball  quite  divided  the 
attention  with  the  fierce  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  a  community  where  the  love  of 
art,  of  beauty  and  music  had  so  long 
been  a  part  of  the  people's  minds  and 
hearts,  a  function  gorgeous  with 
colors  and  appealing  to  the  senses 
was  not  forgotten.  Yet  perhaps  this 
week  was  the  most  serious  in  the  his- 
tory of  Nassau-Cassel.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  hundred  thousand 
striking    miners    in    the     Odenwald 
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would  meet  no  one  but  the  Prince. 
They  disregarded  the  Government, 
and  it  was  the  Prince  who  stated  their 
case  in  the  Diet — the  Prince,  whom 
the  people  loved  and  whom  the  nobles 
hated  as  threatening  their  ancient 
prerogatives. 

True  to  his  word,  the  Count  of 
Rothan  had  released  Felsberg  and 
Von  Hersch  from  detention  in  the 
Leopold  Schloss.  He  had  a  bolder 
plan,  which  he  thought  would  show 
the  iron  hand  of  the  Minister  who 
would  destroy  those  who  dared  oppose 
him.  The  two  certainly  felt  only 
sorry  heroes  as  they  sat  that  night  in 
the  café  in  Diizallern  Forest  and 
talked  over  their  plot  that  had  ended 
so  boyishly — Herbert  Felsberg  san- 
guine and  Von  Hersch  in  a  bad  tem- 
per. Felsberg  rather  blamed  it  to  the 
Prince,  whose  abominable  power  of 
persuading  his  friends  to  carry  out 
his  wishes  had  perverted  their  judg- 
ment. He  approved  the  far-seeing 
discernment  of  Von  Mark,  though  it 
had  been  brought  to  bear  against 
him.  Felsberg  himself  declared  that 
he  was  sadly  out  of  conceit  with  him- 
self as  a  diplomat,  yet  was  stanch  in 
his  belief  in  his  master.  Both  Fels- 
berg and  Von  Hersch  had  tried  to  get 
audience  with  the  Prince,  but  had 
failed  because  he  was  closeted  with 
the  King.  So  they  had  waited  and 
talked  the  situation  over  together, 
though  Von  Hersch  was  eager  to  see 
Nathalie.  But  it  was  not  until  long  past 
midnight  when  Von  Hersch  reached 
his  house  and  sought  his  sister. 

She  was  very  pale  and  her  eyes  were 
strangely  brilliant  as  she  told  him 
what  she  had  done  and  of  the  meeting 
with  Carl  on  the  Kônig  Strasse.  He 
was  not  mild  with  adjectives  when  he 
heard  of  the  fellow's  effrontery,  and 
swore  that  he  should  have  it  out  with 
him. 

44  Yes, "  said  Nathalie,  slowly,  "it 
is  a  serious  matter  with  me  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  best  way  to  go  at  serious  mat- 
ters impulsively.  If  this  is  brought 
up,  we  must  treat  it  with  disdain,  that 
is  all.  If  I  meet  Prince  Carl,  I  shall 
not  avoid  him,  but  treat  him  with 
studied  politeness.  " 


44 And,"  said  he,  dismally,  *4the 
whole  thing  was  so  foolish,  so  need- 
less." 

4  4  As  it  has  turned  out,  "  Nathalie  said. 
44  But  I  am  glad  that  I  did  as  I  did.  I 
should  do  it  again,  I  think.  He  is  so 
much  alone,  and  whatever  we  may  do 
for  him  we  should  be  glad  to  do." 

He  then  told  her  all  he  had  prom- 
ised to  do  for  the  Crown  Prince's 
cause,  and  she  nodded  grave  approval, 
while  she  surprised  him  by  the  knowl- 
edge she  showed  of  the  politics  of 
Nassau-Cassel. 

Suddenly  he  saw  there  was  a  change 
in  his  sister.  She  had  become  a 
woman,  with  a  keen,  active  mind  ;  and 
he  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

44  Yes,"  he  said;  44you  are  a  great 
deal  like  our  grandfather,  the  great 
Count  Von  Hersch." 

44  He  fought  the  world,  and  won. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  may.  And  you 
must  not  forget  that  we  are  Von 
Herschs,  too." 

44  But  is  it  not  disloyal  for  us  to  mix 
up  in  the  affairs  of  the  Prince?"  the 
brother  asked,  doubtfully. 

44  The  affairs  of  this  kingdom  stand 
for  the  affairs  of  the  world.  We  have 
become  involved  in  them,  and  I  can't 
see  that  we — placed  as  we  are  above 
poverty — could  find  in  the  course  of 
our  lives  a  better  interest  Oh," 
she  went  on,  44when  we  go  back  to 
our  estate  we  must  do  things.  We 
must  see  what  we  can  do  for  the  less 
fortunate." 

44  You,  too,  are  under  the  Prince's 
influence.  " 

She  blushed  hotly,  and  at  last  said, 
gravely  : 

44  So  long  as  our  Prince  is  as  he  %is 
now,  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  weak." 

They  talked  until  past  dawn,  and  as 
he  left  her  she  kissed  him  as  she  had 
not  in  many  a  day. 

The  next  afternoon,  failing  to  get 
an  audience  with  the  Prince,  Von 
Hersch  called  on  that  clever  woman 
the  Baroness  Roland.  She  was  alone, 
save  for  her  mother  crocheting  in  an 
adjoining  room.  You  may  judge  how 
undiplomatic  he  was,  or,  if  you  choose, 
how  charming  this  lady,  or  perhaps  it 
was,  too,   that  he  thought  she  best 
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could  advise  him  about  the  Countess 
Nathalie,  the  consequences  of  whose 
adventure  troubled  him.  He  told  her 
the  whole  story.  She  listened,  and 
said  at  last: 

44  Your  sister  has  the  indiscretion  of 

nobleness,  yet  there  may  be  scandal 

— yes,   you  must  expect  it.     I  know 

the  meanness,  the  littleness,  of  Carl." 

Then  she  said: 

44  Your  sister  loves  the  Crown 
Prince." 
He  started  at  this. 
44  Every  woman  loves  him.  But — 
but  we  must  protect  her.  In  the  Bar- 
oness Felsberg  and  the  Princess  Lud- 
wig  she  already  has  warm  and  power- 
ful friends.  And  I  like  her.  We 
must  do  what  we  can  for  her." 

The  city  already  had  taken  on  the 
gala  air  attendant  on  the  Court  Ball. 
All  the  world,  as  the  world  goes,  of 
Nassau-Cassel  was  there,  and  grave 
historians  may  devote  pages  to  it. 
There  were  German  and  English  and 
Austrian  royalties,  and  Russian  and 
French,  English  and  American  diplo- 
mats; and  there  was  the  Duchess 
Amelia  of  Saxe-Magdeburg,  whom  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  betroth  to  the  Crown  Prince.  Pol- 
itics and  all  else  were  forgotten,  even 
the  old  King,  morose  and  ill  in  his 
apartments.  There  were,  among 
other  personages,  the  old  Minister, 
Von  Mark,  Count  of  Rothan,  splendid 
with  many  orders,  and  from  whose 
mobile  countenance  there  escaped  no 
hint  of  affairs  of  State  ;  there  was  the 
Prince  Carl  of  Dornach,  a  debonair 
and  smiling  gallant  ;  and  the  Princess 
Ludwig,  mother  of  Frederick,  heir- 
apparent,  a  melancholy  figure  in  all 
that  gaiety;  there  was  the  Earl  of 
Strathers,  who  in  a  single  night  was 
said  to  have  lost  a  fortune  at  baccarat  ; 
a  French  pretender,  and  an  Italian 
prince  royal  ;  and  an  actress,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  whom  all  Germany  idol- 
ized. In  this  glow  of  lights,  of  uni- 
forms and  orders,  of  shining  shoulders 
and  jewels,  of  music  and  beautiful 
women,  there  was  nothing  or  no  one 
more  regal  than  the  Countess  Na- 
thalie. She  supported  well  the  undis- 
puted fame  of  the  women  of  her  race 


for  beauty,  grace  and  wit.  How  in- 
significant the  fat,  stupid-faced  Ame- 
lia of  Saxe-Magdeburg  seemed  in  com- 
parison !  And  when  the  Crown  Prince 
himself,  often  dancing  with  the  Duch- 
ess Amelia,  took  out  the  Countess, 
she  seemed  the  Duchess. 

Von  Hersch  noticed  that  they  were 
talking  earnestly,  and  others  noticed. 
But  soon  she  was  back  near  Lady 
Welhampton,  the  British  Minister's 
wife,  and  the  Baroness  Roland.  The 
Prince  of  Dornach  was  pleased  to  ap- 
proach. Did  Nathalie  snub  him  ?  No, 
not  at  all.  She  was  even  cordial. 
Was  this  actress,  this  woman  of  the 
world,  indeed  the  Little  Countess  Na- 
thalie? 

44  A  very  pretty  pair,  indeed,"  quoth 
Carl. 

44  Pray  not  so  pretty  as  a  well-turned 
compliment,"  said  Nathalie,  looking 
at  him  and  through  him. 

44  How  ready  you  are,"  Carl  went 
on.  44And  modern  women  are  so 
clever!  They  marry  husbands  and 
carry  on  politics.  I  know  a  half- 
dozen  cases  in  Germany." 

44  The  men  should  be  so  intelligent 
and  patriotic,"  retorted  Nathalie, 
44  that  they  do  not  require  the  services 
of  our  sex  as  an  educating  force.  " 

44  But  really,  you  know,  it's  odd. 
Now,  you  know  I  happened  on  the 
Konig  Strasse  the  other  evening 
rather  late,  when — you  mustn't  whis- 
per this — whom  should  I  pass  but  a 
certain  young  lady  under  the  escort  of 
the  Prince's  man,  Conrad.  " 

Carl  would  have  been  stretched  on 
the  floor  then  and  there — the  atrocious 
cad — but  a  better  fencer  than  Von 
Hersch  had  the  matter  in  hand. 

44  Oh,  Prince,"  said  the  Baroness 
Roland,  her  face  apparently  alight 
with  laughter,  44how  dull  of  you!  I 
recognized  you  at  once.  The  other 
night  after  the  play  I  wanted  to  walk 
— needing  the  exercise — and  at  the 
carriage  door  I  saw  the  Prince  passing 
with  Conrad,  and  he  was  good  enough 
to  let  the  man  walk  home  with  me.  " 
The  Baroness  was  old  enough  to  say 
this. 

But  Nathalie,  like  a  very  iceberg, 
cool  and  apparently  unconcerned,  was 
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watching  the  scene  about  her.  "  Was 
this  indeed  Von  Hersch's  little  sister? 
Was  the  horror  of  scandal  to  touch 
her?"  thought  the  kind-hearted  Bar- 
oness. 

The  Crown  Prince  that  night  never 
had  seemed  more  a  prince  of  the  Dii- 
zallern  line.  He  seemed  older,  dif- 
ferent, more  concerned.  And  with 
princely  indifference  he  was  walking 
over  the  trap  of  which  he  was  aware. 
For  this  night  Von  Mark,  Count  of 
Rothan,  was  to  show  his  power  dra- 
matically. All  the  world  of  Nassau- 
Cassel  should  see  it,  and  fear.  In  the 
glow  of  power  and  splendor  the 
Crown  Prince  was  to  be  arrested  as  a 
rebel  and  seditionist.  This  was  to  be 
the  first  move  ;  then  would  come  the 
trial,  then  the  removal  from  the  suc- 
cession, and  then  the  crushing  by  the 
military  of  rioter  and  socialist.  It 
was  dramatic,  it  was  splendid,  as  Von 
Mark,  Count  of  Rothan,  had  prepared 
it. 

Leopold  had  ended  a  dance  with  the 
Baroness  Felsberg,  when  Von 
Muench,  Constable  of  Dreibaden, 
placed  his  hand  on  His  Highness's 
shoulder. 

"  Your  Highness  is  under  arrest,  by 
His  Majesty's  orders." 

"On  what  charge?"  asked  the 
Prince. 

"Sedition." 

"I  submit  to  His  Majesty's  order, 
because  he  is  my  father  and  my  king.  " 

The  room  in  an  instant  was  in  an 
uproar.  Officers  rushed  toward  the 
two.     The  Prince  waved  them  back. 

"By  His  Majesty's  order, "he  said. 

Then  some  official  was  seen  to  rush 
hurriedly  across  the  room  and  to  say 
something  to  Von  Muench  and  to  the 
Prince,  who  reeled  as  if  about  to  fall, 
and  then,  with  visible  effort,  straight- 
ened himself.  The  constable  at  the 
same  moment,  his  manner  completely 
changed,  made  a  low  obeisance. 

Instantly,  as  such  things  will  go, 
the  rumor  slipped  through  the  great 
hall: 

"The  King  is  dead." 

"Dead?" 

"Yes,  apoplexy,  fifteen  minutes 
ago." 


"The  King  is  dead!" 

Then  with  a  mighty  roll  and  with 
wonderful  effect  on  that  scene  after 
the  music  and  frivolity,  the  words 
went  out  from  a  thousand  throats  in  a 
sort  of  wail.  For  who  knew  what 
might  happen  in  Nassau-Cassel? 

"The  King  is  dead!" 

And  then,  with  a  note  of  fear,  a  note 
of  hope  : 

"  Long  live  the  King!" 

It  rang  through  the  mighty  hall 
and  seemed  to  swell  into  the  street, 
where  already  the  excited  populace 
had  taken  up  the  cry,  "  The  King  is 
dead!" 

"  Long  live  Leopold  Fifth." 

The  Prince,  or  Leopold  Fifth,  had 
bowed  and  gone  out  hurriedly.  In 
the  hall  was  the  utmost  confusion. 

"  What  can  we  expect?" 

"  Death  thwarted  Von  Mark." 

Out  of  the  confusion  the  Count  Von 
Hersch  at  last  succeeded  in  finding 
his  carriage.  As  they  drove  home 
Nathalie's  head  sought  her  brother's 
shoulder,  and  she  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  child,"  her 
mother  said.  "  We  have  seen  history 
to-night."  They  indeed  had;  but 
neither  the  mother  nor  the  brother 
suspected  what  had  been  said  be- 
tween Leopold  and  Nathalie  in  the 
dance. 

All  that  night  the  watch,  crying 
the  hours,  as  was  the  ancient  custom, 
added  to  the  o'clock  : 

"Three  o'clock.  Leopold  Fourth 
is  dead.  God  prosper  His  Majesty 
Leopold  Fifth." 

Death  had  brought  a  turn  to  the 
drama  beyond  any  human  planning. 
The  morning  came  with  the  black- 
ness of  heavy  rain,  like  a  pall  for 
Leopold  IV.,  that  fell  over  men's 
spirits  the  heavier  after  yesterday's 
gaiety. 

Would  the  new  King,  once  so  light 
a  roisterer,  be  able  to  cope  with  his 
difficulties?  What  would  the  morrow 
bring  forth?  But  the  morrow  came, 
and  another  morrow,  and  Leopold  IV. 
lay  in  state  in  the  Minster  of  Drei- 
baden, as  was  the  custom  with  the 
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dead  Dlizallerns.  The  people  passed 
in  and  looked  at  his  poor,  wasted  face 
and  figure,  and  passed  out  to  meet 
new  rumors.  The  time  of  the  f uneral 
passed.  The  new  King  was  kept 
constantly  #with  his  Ministers,  only 
sometimes  of  an  afternoon  riding  in 
Diizallern  Forest,  and  they  said, 
"The  burden  is  his,"  for  he  looked 
haggard  and  worn. 

And,  indeed,  no  ruler  ever  ascended 
a  throne  more  beset  with  difficulties 
than  did  Leopold  V.  None  ever  ap- 
plied himself  to  his  problems  with 
such  tireless  labor.  He  was  every- 
where— now  laboring  in  his  cabinet  ; 
now  wkh  only  two  attendants,  and 
scorning  the  assassin,  among  the  riot- 
ing miners  of  the  Odenwald;  now 
placating  a  noble  or  a  great  owner, 
and  again  arranging  the  niceties  of 
the  relations  of  Nassau-Cassel  to  the 
other  German  States.  The  socialists 
and  the  labor  leaders  at  first  hailed 
him  as  a  savior,  and  he  had  to  mark 
sharply  how  far  they  should  go: 
44 Beyond  that  line  the  soldiers." 
The  old  nobles,  who  feared  for  their 
privileges,  understood  from  the  first 
that  here  was  a  case  of  King  and 
State;  that  they,  too,  should  go  so  far, 
and  no  farther.  Men  wondered  at 
this  new  Diizallern,  who,  after  a  cen- 
tury of  weak  men,  showed  the 
strength  of  the  old  race — a  young 
man  who,  out  of  the  irregularities 
of  youth,  suddenly  emerged  a  King. 
The  Emperor  on  their  first  meeting 
after  the  old  King's  death  embraced 
him,  yet  perhaps  fearing  this  cousin 
a  little,  remembering  the  old  days 
when  a  King  of  Nassau-Cassel  had 
dictated  terms  to  a  Hohenzollern, 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  Out  of  the 
weakling  Princes  of    Southern  Ger- 


many there  seemed  to  have  arisen  a 
man  of  strength  and  will. 

They  say  that  when  the  young 
King,  passionate  with  grief,  was  leav- 
ing the  death  chamber  of  Leopold  IV. , 
he  met  in  the  outer  room  the  Count  of 
Rothan. 

44 1  came  to  put  my  resignation  in 
Your  Majesty's  hands.  " 

44  Von  Mark,"  said  the  King, 
gently,  for  grief  had  chastened  him, 
44  we  have  been  enemies,  bitter  en- 
emies. We  have  differed  on  many 
subjects.  Now  that,  by  God's  will, 
the  power  is  in  my  hands,  I  know, 
what  I  knew  before,  that  you  are  an 
honest  man,  and  the  service  of  honest 
men  I  need.  " 

44 1  thank  Your  Majesty." 

44  Thank  not  me,  but  your  own 
nature.  You  shall  be,  for  the  pres- 
ent, as  you  are.  But  remember,  I  am 
the  King." 

The  Liberals,  who  expected  all  that 
was  impossible,  were  scandalized  at 
this.  But  the  King  was  immovable  ; 
and  from  the  hour  of  that  meeting  he 
had  no  better — f  or  no  better  trained — 
nor  more  devoted  servant  than  the 
Count  of  Rothan. 

But  we  are  turning  to  history — to  a 
further  part  of  the  career  of  the  Prince 
whom  his  admirers,  remembering 
Shakespeare's  delightful  boy  Prince, 
have  styled  the  new  Prince  Hal. 

The  sweet,  womanish  and  womanly 
Kate  of  this  Prince  Hal's  story  is  she 
whom  you  know  as  the  Countess  Na- 
thalie. His  story  and  hers  are  the  ro- 
mance of  Leopold's  history.  The 
night  of  that  now  famous  Court  Ball 
at  Dreibaden  the  Prince  won  the 
promise  of  the  lady  who  now  shares 
the  throne  of  this  modern,  reasonable 
King. 


** 


CONSCIENTIOUS 


JUST  for  fun,  my  dear,  tell  us  how  many  men  you  are  engaged  to." 
44  No,  papa,   I  cannot.     If  it  were  only  one  I  wouldn't  mind,  but  it 


wouldn't  be  fair  to  violate  so  many  confidences 
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A   SOCIAL  COINCIDENCE 

'\TÏ7'HEN  I  was  ten  and  she  was  six  we  played  at  being  wed, 
W      And  started  light  housekeeping  in  a  corner  of  the  shed 
That  harbored  tools  and  kindling  wood — but  childhood  made  it  seem 
A  veritable  palace  filled  with  elegance  supreme. 

Her  mother  used  to  say  she  liked  to  have  her  play  with  me, 
Because  we  always  managed  with  each  other  to  agree  ; 
And  I  was  heir  to  Lynnhurst,  while  her  father  tilled  the  soil — 
But  not  a  thought  of  what  this  meant  our  playdays  came  to  spoil.  % 

When  I  was  twenty,  she  sixteen,  Dame  Fortune  fixed  it  so 
That  she  was  rich  and  I  was  poor — the  way  of  life,  you  know  ; 
And  though  our  hearts  were  just  as  close  as  loving  hearts  can  be, 
Her  mother  bade  her  never  speak  nor  write  a  word  to  me. 

Another  decade  now  has  passed — what  Fortune  once  denied 
I've  wrested  from  her,  inch  by  inch,  and  something  more  beside; 
And  now  her  mother  smiles  on  me,  as  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
And  says  our  marriage  will  fulfil  her  very  dearest  dream. 

Of  course,  I'd  not  insinuate,  or  even  hint,  you  know, 

But  that  this  order  of  affairs  just  happens  to  be  so  ; 

And  yet  it  seems  peculiar — has  it  not  occurred  to  you? — 

How  often,  when  the  mothers  smile,  Dame  Fortune's  smiling,  too! 

Wallace  Dunbar  Vincent. 


FEMININE    PRODIGALITY 

TSAACS  {at  a  Summer  hotel) — Repecca!  Rachel!  Leah!  Come  right  in 
*  here.  Vat  for  I  pay  feefty  tollars  der  veek  for  rooms  if  you  vhas  going  to 
lif  on  der  veranda? 


AS    FREQUENTLY    NOTED 

T    ITTLE  ELMER  {who  has  an  inquiring  mind) — Papa,   what  is  a  degen- 
■L'     erate? 

Professor  Broadhead — A   degenerate,  my  son,    is  a  person  who  had  a 
grandfather. 
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THE  SAD  CASE  OF  BARBARA 


THE  shade  of  a  woman  perched  on  a  cloud 
With  a  grim,  sardonic  smile, 
And  ever  anon  it  sighed  aloud 
In  a  melancholy  style. 

Then  a  gentleman  spirit  chanced  that  way, 
And  he  stopped  and  spoke  ;  quoth  he  : 
"  Oh,  tell  me  thy  trouble,  sad  spirit,  pray, 
And  mention  thy  name  to  me.  " 

"  'Twas  Barbara  Frietchie,  sir,  "she  said, 
44  I  dwelt  in  Fredericktown, 
And  before  the  dramas  and  burlesques  came 
I  had  quite  some  renown.  " 

Then  the  gentleman  spirit  cried,  "  'Tis  she! 

'Tis  the  maid  I  praised  in  song! 
For  I  am  the  shade  of  the  great  John  G. 
Poor  girl  !     Have  they  done  thee  wrong?" 

At  this,  she  took  from  beneath  her  wing 

A  newspaper  soiled  with  age, 
And  she  groaned  aloud,  like  a  stricken  thing, 

As  she  turned  to  the  public's  page. 

"  Oh,  see  what  these  letters  say,  good  sir! 
With  your  storied  verse  they  deal. 
Ah,  see  how  many  pens  bestir 
To  shatter  your  great  ideal  ! 

"  They  say  that  my  flag  was  the  Stripes  and  Stars; 
That  'twas  only  a  chance-found  rag; 
That  it  bore  the  Southern  starred  cross-bars; 
That  I  never  had  a  flag. 

"  That  Jackson  rode  on  a  charger  gray, 
With  many  a  graceful  prance  ; 
That  he  marched  afoot  on  that  fateful  day; 
That  he  came  in  an  ambulance. 

"  That  he  raised  his  hat,  my  flag  to  greet; 
That  he  ordered  the  flag  shot  down  ; 
That  his  men  all  marched  through  another  street 
On  the  other  side  of  the  town. 
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"  That  I  was  dead  when  his  troops  marched  by; 
That  a  child  I  was — quite  small  ; 
That  my  age  was  ninety-six,  or  nigh; 
That  I  never  lived  at  all. 

"  Poet!     Thou  knowest  I'm  sorely  racked, 
So  tell  me,  ere  I  scream, 
Did  your  poem  record  an  actual  fact, 
Or  was  it  a  mere  *  pipe-dream?'  " 

The  eyes  of  the  poet's  shade  grew  wild, 

As  he  sank  on  a  cloudy  shelf, 
And  he  sobbed,  "I  cannot  tell  thee,  child! 

They  have  mixed  me  up  myself." 

S.  M.  Brenner. 


BLUES 

SHE  walked  restlessly  about  the  room,  trailing  her  filmy  white  gown  after 
her,  then  stopped  at  the  window,  parted  the  curtains  and  looked  out 
The  backs  of  the  houses  on  the  next  street  were  covered  with  ivy,  and  pre- 
sented a  wall  of  living  green,  through  which  a  light  breeze  sent  long,  tremu- 
lous waves  as  the  wind  does  when  it  sweeps  over  a  field  of  grain.  The  sky 
was  a  dim,  sad  blue  and  the  sunlight  like  pale  gold. 

A  Thing,  nameless,  unutterable,  but  sadder  than  death  itself,  was  in 
the  air,  and  crept  along  her  shrinking  nerves.  She  turned  back  into  the  room 
again.  Ah,  yes!  she  knew  now.  It  was  the  Thing  one  heard  in  the  moan  of 
the  sea  and  felt  when  one  looked  upon  dead  faces.  It  was  the  stress  and  pain 
and  unceasing  heartache  of  the  world. 

A  little  gasping  moan  escaped  her.  It  was  all  so  gray,  so  pointless,  so— 
No  wonder  so  many  ended  it  ! 

Yet — well,  even  that  seemed  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  ! 

And  it  always  came  back  to  the  same  thing.  If  through  one's  tears  one 
saw  something  bright  and  lovely,  and  picked  it  up,  thinking  it  a  joy,  it  turned 
into  a  dull  sorrow  in  one's  hands. 

Love?  An  ecstasy  that  thrilled  through  the  heart  and  died  away  in 
mournful  cadences.  Ambition?  As  futile  as  the  work  of  the  ant  that  toils 
along  with  its  burden  until,  with  a  fillip  of  the  finger,  someone  sends  it  flying 
through  space.  Goodness?  Wherefore?  Who  craves  the  cold  solitude  of 
the  mountain  heights  where  Goodness  dwells? 

Oh!  that  the  Great  Someone  would  give  that  fillip  of  the  finger  that 
would  end  it  for  her!     ... 

There  was  a  shaking  heap  of  white  on  the  divan.  And  only  a  stifled  sob 
and  the  pert  ticking  of  the  little  French  clock  on  the  mantel  broke  the  breath- 
less stillness  of  the  room. 

Frances  Wilson. 
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By  Charles  Stokes  Wayne 


THAT  Whyte  paid  his  dinner  call 
within  three  days  after  the 
dinner  instead  of  waiting  until 
the  last  day  of  the  regulation  period, 
or  forgetting  it  altogether,  was  in  it- 
self significant.  Whyte,  as  a  rule, 
was  disgracefully  lax  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  Mrs.  Duplessis  was  not 
a  little  perplexed  by  his  sudden  ref- 
ormation. 

44 1  want  to  thank  you,"  he  said, 
before  he  had  been  in  the  drawing- 
room  five  minutes,  44for  letting  me 
take  Mrs.  Glynn  in  to  dinner  the  other 
night." 

44  Isn't  she  charming?"  Mrs.  Du- 
plessis hastened  to  ask. 

44  She's  more  than  that,"  returned 
the  caller;  "  she's  what  I  should  de- 
scribe as  unsettling.  I'm  in  love 
with  her." 

Mrs.  Duplessis  laughed.  The  idea 
of  Whyte  being  in  love  seemed  too 
utterly  ridiculous  to  be  considered 
seriously.  Besides,  Mrs.  Glynn  had 
a  husband  to  whom  she  was  devoted, 
and  men  do  not  usually  go  about  con- 
fessing their  ardor  for  married 
women.  Had  Whyte  really  been  in 
love,  he  would  not,  she  argued,  have 
ventured  such  an  assertion. 

This,  however,  was  where  Mrs. 
Duplessis  made  her  mistake. 

Had  she  taken  him  at  his  word  she 
need  have  been  perplexed  no  longer. 
Whyte  really  was  in  love,  though  at 
the  moment  he  would  scarcely  admit 
it  to  himself.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  he  came  out  so  boldly  with  the 
statement,  hoping  by  this  means  to 
make  a  laughing  matter  of  it.  Yet  it 
was  because  he  wanted  to  talk  of 
Mrs.  Glynn  that  he  had  made  haste 
to  pay  his  dinner  call.     He  had  even 


hoped  that  Mrs.  Glynn  might  possibly 
be  paying  hers  at  the  same  time, 
which  would  give  him  another  glimpse 
of  her. 

Whyte,  as  Mrs.  Duplessis  knew, 
was  not  impressionable.  He  had 
passed  the  thirty-five-year  mark  and 
he  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  His 
temperament  was  phlegmatic.  He 
cared  nothing  for  society.  At  times 
he  appeared  to  be  little  short  of 
stupid,  and  his  silence  in  company 
was  often  hard  to  condone.  He  was 
probably  the  most  difficult  man  to  en- 
tertain in  all  her  acquaintance. 

Therefore,  the  idea  of  his  being 
seriously  enamored  of  her  friend 
never  for  a  moment  suggested  itself 
to  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Whyte 
had  gone  to  the  dinner-party  under 
protest.  He  was  depressed  to  the 
verge  of  melancholy,  and,  so  far  as 
ideas  for  conversation  were  concerned, 
his  brain  seemed  a  vacuum.  When 
he  learned  that  he  was  to  take  in  a 
woman  of  whom  he  had  never  so 
much  as  heard,  he  felt  his  organs  of 
speech  slowly,  but  surely,  paralyze. 
His  depression  deepened.  If,  at  that 
juncture,  he  could  have  escaped,  he 
would  have  gone  with  giant  strides. 

And  then,  to  be  lifted  buoyantly 
out  of  the  depths  into  an  atmosphere 
of  spirited  banter,  to  find  his  mind 
suddenly  keen  and  his  words  coming 
faster  than  his  tongue  could  utter 
them — all  because  of  a  magnetic  con- 
geniality that  he  had  never  before 
experienced  and  certainly  could  not 
have  hoped  for — was  such  a  welcome 
surprise  that  he  lost  sight  of  everyone 
at  the  table  save  this  wonderfully 
attractive  woman  at  his  left  hand, 
whose  beauty  grew  upon  him  as  he 
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gazed  at  her,  and  whose  voice  pos- 
sessed for  him  all  the  charm  of  the 
Lorelei. 

When  Whyte  awoke  on  the  morning 
following  Mrs.  Duplessis's  dinner, 
Mrs.  Glynn  was  his  first  recurrent 
thought.  Her  image  was  very  clear 
in  his  mind's  eye.  He  could  even  see 
the  delicate  beauty  of  her  hands,  with 
their  blue  veins  and  their  pinkly  pol- 
ished nails.  The  honesty  of  her  long- 
lashed  eyes  and  the  winsomeness  of 
her  red-lipped  mouth  were  the  most 
vivid  of  memories. 

Even  her  words  came  back  to  him, 
and  the  tones  of  their  utterance.  He 
began  to  wonder  if  anyone  had  noticed 
how  absorbed  he  had  become  in  her 
at  the  table,  and  he  asked  himself 
whether  her  husband  could  have  ob- 
served his  infatuation.  He  had 
scarcely  seen  her  husband.  He  was 
under  the  impression,  however,  that 
he  was  a  large,  handsome  man,  with 
rather  a  severe  expression — a  man 
evidently  considerably  her  senior. 

He  wondered  whether  he  was  of  a 
jealous  disposition,  and  whether  it 
was  possible  that  he  could  have  been 
annoyed  or  angered  by  the  attention 
his  wife  had  received.  Whyte  thought 
that  if  he  had  a  wife  he  should  like 
to  have  her  admired.  After  all,  he 
argued,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  con- 
fidence. If  he  has  implicit  faith  in 
her,  to  see  her  prove  attractive  to 
other  men  could  not  but  please  him. 
If  he  doubts  her — then  it  is  another 
matter. 

At  his  office  that  day  Mrs.  Glynn 
persisted  in  coming  in  between  him 
and  his  briefs,  and  once,  in  court, 
when  he  was  arguing  before  the 
most  austere  of  judges,  she  got  so 
mixed  up  with  his  argument  that 
he  came  within  an  ace  of  losing  his 
case. 

That  evening  he  went  to  the  thea- 
tre, but  he  lost  the  thread  of  the  plot 
in  thinking  of  her  and  went  home 
after  the  end  of  the  second  act. 

When  he  should  see  her  again,  if 
ever,  he  did  not  know.  Assuredly, 
he  could  not  call  upon  her,  and  there 
was  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that 
he  would  meet  her  out,  since  he  had, 


of  late  years,  given  up  society  almost 
altogether. 

He  became  so  unsettled  by  contin- 
uous thinking  of  her  that  he  began  to 
wish  to  forget  her.  But  the  more  he 
wished  and  the  more  he  struggled, 
the  more  incessant  became  his  recol- 
lections and  his  longings. 

It  was  while  in  this  mood  that,  on 
the  third  day  after  the  dinner-party, 
he  called  on  Mrs.  Duplessis.  He 
hoped  against  hope  that  he  might 
meet  her  there,  but  he  found  himself 
the  only  caller,  and  he  went  away, 
despondent,  if  not  discouraged. 

The  next  day  an  idea  suggested  it- 
self to  him.  He  recalled  having 
spoken  to  her  of  a  book  that  dealt 
with  a  psychological  problem  they 
had  discussed.  He  sent  his  office- 
boy  out  for  a  copy  and  wrote  a  note, 
which  he  enclosed  in  it.  His  first  in- 
tention was  to  send  the  volume  solely 
with  the  object  of  getting  a  word 
from  her  in  acknowledgment,  but, 
with  his  pen  in  hand,  he  grew  bolder. 
He  suggested  a  luncheon  at  the 
Savarin  and  a  visit  to  the  Spring  ex- 
hibition of  the  Academy  of  Design 
afterward. 

For  twenty -four  hours  he  lived  on 
hope.  Then  the  telephone  bell 
sounded  hope's  death-knell. 

"  Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  the 
book — "  it  was  her  voice  ;  he  recog- 
nized it  instantly — "but  what  must 
you  think  of  me  to  imagine  that  I 
would  lunch  with  you?  Besides,  it 
was  very  reckless  of  you  to  send  such 
a  note  to  me.  What  do  you  suppose 
would  have  happened  had  Mr.  Glynn 
been  here  when  it  came?" 

Whyte  stammered  his  apologies.  He 
hoped  she  was  not  angry.  He  really 
hardly  expected  her  to  accept,  and — 
and— then  he  said  "  Good-bye,"  and 
hung  up  the  receiver.  A  minute 
later  he  could  have  boxed  his  own 
ears.  Why  had  he  not  gone  on  talk- 
ing? Why  had  he  not  begged  her  to 
let  him  see  her  somewhere?  If  she 
could  not  lunch  with  him,  could  she 
not  tell  him  when  she  would  walk 
down  the  Avenue,  for  instance?  And 
then  he  could  meet  her — by  chance. 
Certainly,  Mr.   Glynn   could   find   no 
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harm  in  that.  He  cursed  his  own 
stupidity  and  bore  the  consequences 
as  a  merited  punishment. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  for  him 
just  a  grain  of  consolation  in  her  few 
words.  Indefinite  as  it  was,  there 
was  certainly  an  understanding  be- 
tween them — they  had  been  in  danger 
together,  and  danger,  too,  from  the 
man  who  was  her  husband,  and — he 
felt  sure  of  it  now — his  enemy.  Glynn 
had  noticed,  then  ;  and  he  had  prob- 
ably called  his  wife  to  book,  after  the 
dinner-party.  Otherwise,  why,  see- 
ing the  note,  should  he  blame  her, 
since  it  was  sent  uninvited? 

Whyte  went  over  the  matter  again 
and  again.  He  had  not  seen  her  ;  he 
wondered  if  he  ever  would  see  her; 
but  there  was  no  denying  the  fact  that 
they  were  now  on  a  plane  of  intimacy 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
length  of  their  acquaintance.  He  was 
rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  save 
on  the  old  and  somewhat  threadbare 
theory  of  affinities  ;  and  in  this  idea  he 
found  a  grateful  solace. 

The  more  he  thought  of  her  refusal 
to  lunch  with  him  the  more  his  admi- 
ration for  her  grew.  He  respected 
her  for  her  fidelity  to  what  she  con- 
sidered her  duty  as  a  wife,  and  then 
he  began  to  realize  that,  after  all,  it 
was  not  her  beauty  that  had  ensnared 
him,  but  her  wholesome,  honest,  frank 
womanliness. 

He  saw,  now,  that  his  regard  for 
her  was  quite  as  much  because  of  her 
mental  and  spiritual  charms  as  her 
physical  pulchritude,  that  that  which 
he  most  desired  was  the  exhilaration 
induced  simply  by  her  presence  and 
her  conversation. 

His  first  effort  to  obtain  this  having 
met  with  failure,  he  cast  about  for 
some  other  means  to  accomplish  it, 
and  hit  upon  the  plan  of  making  Mrs. 
Duplessis  serve  him  in  this  emer- 
gency. He  wrote  that  lady  a  note 
saying  that  he  had  a  box  for  the  the- 
atre on  the  following  Friday  night, 
and  begging  her  to  make  t#  a  party 
for  him,  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glynn 
should  be  two. 

Mrs.  Duplessis  fell  into  the  scheme 
most  charmingly  and  unsuspectingly  ; 


and  Whyte  ordered  the  supper  that 
was  to  follow  at  Sherry's  with  a  prod- 
igality born  of  a  desire  to  shower  gifts 
at  the  feet  of  his  enchantress.  That 
he  could  not  send  her  jewels,  or  even 
flowers,  was  to  him  a  matter  of  con- 
tinual vexation,  his  constant  impulse 
being  to  do  something  for  her  pleasure. 

The  first  act  was  half  over  before 
the  Glynns  arrived,  and  when  Whyte 
heard  her  voice  at  the  box  door,  a 
wave  of  joy,  not  unmixed  with  em- 
barrassment, swept  over  him.  As  he 
took  her  hand,  the  perspiration  came 
out  in  beads  on  his  temples,  and  for  a 
moment  he  stood  speechless.  Then 
he  found  himself  stammering  such 
commonplaces  as:  "  Awfully  glad  to 
see  you  again!"  and  "  So  good  of  you 
to  come  !" 

He  shook  Glynn's  hand  warmly,  but 
noted  no  cordiality  in  return,  and  a 
minute  or  two  later,  when  he  was 
about  to  drop  into  a  chair  behind  Mrs. 
Glynn,  he  was  not  a  little  vexed  at 
seeing  Glynn  take  the  place  from  un- 
der his  very  hand.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing, thanks  to  Mrs.  Duplessis,  who 
beckoned  Glynn  to  her  side,  Whyte 
was  able  to  draw  his  chair  to  Mrs. 
Glynn's  elbow. 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  idea?" 
he  asked. 

"It  was  yours,  then?"  she  replied; 
"I  suspected  it." 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  know — intuition,  prob- 
ably." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  if  one  person 
thinks  constantly  of  another,  the 
other  is  ever  conscious  of  it?" 

"There  is  some  such  theory.  I 
have  read  that  such  cases  have  been 
known." 

"  Your  intuition  is  an  instance,"  he 
said;  "you  have  not  been  out  of  my 
thoughts  since  Mrs.  Duplessis's  din- 
ner." 

He  saw  her  color  come  and  go. 

"Don't  you  regard  it  as  very  un- 
wise to  think  so  much  on  one  sub- 
ject?" she  asked.  "  Besides,  if  the 
theory  holds  good,  it  is  not  fair  to  me 
— you  may  be  distracting  me  from 
other  matters  that  demand  my  atten- 
tion." 
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4 'Have  I  distracted  you?" 

"No,  not  that  I  remember,"  she 
answered,  thoughtfully  ;  "  but  there  is 
always  the  danger,  you  know." 

"But  I'm  not  going  to  write  you 
any  more  notes.  " 

"  It  was  very  unkind  of  you  to  write 
tfie  first,"  she  went  on;  "it  might 
have  been  a  very  serious  matter." 

"  But  surely,"  he  protested,  "your 
husband  would  not  have  held  you  re- 
sponsible for  my  temerity?" 

"  You  don't  know  my  husband.  He 
would  have  said  that  I  must  have  en- 
couraged you." 

41  But— but  you  didn't." 

44  What  does  it  matter  whether  I  did 
or  not,  if  he  thought  that  I  did?" 

"  I  fancied  that  he  would  not  be  at 
home.  " 

"Fortunately,  your  fancy  was  cor- 
rect.    I  burned  the  note  instantly.  " 

"  But  I  wanted  to  see  you  so  much  ! 
I  wanted  to  talk  with  you.  My  prop- 
osition may  have  been  too  bold,  but  I 
thought  it  justified  by  the  perfectly 
respectful  character  of  my  wish." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  you  say 
is  true  ;  still,  you  cannot  expect  hus- 
bands to  look  at  such  matters — in  these 
days,  at  all  events  —  in  the  same 
light." 

"And  I  am  never  to  see  you,  then, 
except  in  a  crowd,  like  this?" 

"I  suppose  not.  I  can  hardly  ask 
you  to  call  on  me.  If  Mr.  Glynn 
should  ask  you,  that  would  be  another 
matter." 

"  But  he  is  not  likely  to  ask  me!" 

She  laughed  lightly.  "  I  fear  he  is 
not,"  she  said. 

"And  you — "  Whyte  persisted, 
"you  do  not  care?" 

"  I  am  a  wife,"  she  answered,  "  and 
my  duty  is  to  my  husband.  " 

During  the  next  two  months,  though 
Whyte  saw  practically  nothing  of  Mrs. 
Glynn,  his  infatuation  did  not  abate  in 
the  least.  Once  he  passed  her  in  a 
hansom  on  the  Avenue,  and  once  he 
met  her  with  a  woman  friend,  getting 
off  an  elevated  train.  Each  meet- 
ing simply  added  to  his  unrest, 
and  as  time  went  on  he  became 
more   and  more   silent  and  distrait, 


going  nowhere  and  virtually  seeing 
nobody. 

He  usually  dined  alone  at  a  hotel 
restaurant,  rather  than  at  his  club, 
preferring  the  company  of  his 
thoughts  to  that  of  idle  acquaintances. 
At  length,  however,  having  taken 
himself,  metaphorically,  by  the  throat 
and  convinced  himself  that  his  passion 
was  as  hopeless  as  it  was  wicked,  he 
decided  that  his  recovery  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  a  persistent  course 
of  diversion,  and  to  this  he  determined 
to  devote  his  time  and  energy. 

That  night  he  dined  at  his  club,  for 
the  first  time  in  weeks,  with  his  old 
friend  Van  Ingen  across  the  table. 
He  prefaced  his  dinner  with  a  cock- 
tail, and  he  ordered  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne to  drink  to  his  new  resolve. 

"By  the  way,  old  man,"  said  Van 
Ingen,  a  little,  florid-faced  fellow, 
with  dark,  curling  hair,  "where  the 
devil  did  you  ever  meet  the  Glynns?" 

Whyte,  who  had  his  glass  half-way 
to  his  lips,  spilled  part  of  its  contents 
on  his  shirt  bosom  and  carried  it  un- 
steadily back  to  the  table  damask. 

"I — I — "  he  began,  coloring  in 
spite  of  himself,  "I  met  them  at  a 
dinner-party." 

"Fine  woman,  Mrs.  Glynn,"  Van 
Ingen  went  on;  "I  called  there  the 
other  night,  and  she  happened  to  men- 
tion your  name." 

Whyte  struggled  hard  to  conceal 
his  interest.  He  was  longing  to  ask 
what  she  had  said,  but  he  curbed  his 
desire. 

"I  found  her  very  charming,"  he 
said,  instead. 

"  It's  a  pity  she  has  such  a  grouch 
of  a  husband,"  Van  Ingen  continued. 
"  I  can't  stand  a  man  who  finds  fault 
with  his  wife  in  public.  If  he  must 
correct  her,  the  least  he  can  do  is  to 
reserve  the  correction  for  the  privacy 
of  a  tête-à-tête." 

"  I  didn't  know — "  Whyte  began. 

"Oh,  yes;  calls  her  down  on  all 
occasions.  I  wonder  if  she  is  happy 
with  him?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  so,"  said  Whyte, 
a  little  doubtfully.  He  was  not  by 
any  means  sure  that  he  did  hope  so. 

"He's   a  good  fellow   at  heart,  I 
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imagine,"  Van  Ingen  rattled  on,  "but 
—well — if  she  knew  all  that  I  know, 
I  wonder  how  long  she  would  put  up 
with  his  strictures?" 

41  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  unfaith- 
ful to  her?" 

44 1  didn't  say  so." 

14  Well— but " 

44  Well,  111  bet  he  doesn't  talk  to  a 
certain  little  girl  I  know  of  in  the 
same  tone  that  he  does  to  Mrs.  Glynn  ! 
That's  all." 

Whyte  made  no  reply.  His  indig- 
nation had  risen  to  a  point  that  was 
uncomfortable.  His  fingers  itched  to 
punish  this  most  unappreciative  of 
husbands.  It  was  for  such  a  man  as 
this  that  she  prated  of  44  wifely  duty!" 

Van  Ingen  drained  his  glass. 

44  Do  you  realize  that  Summer  is 
here?"  he  asked. 

44  It  has  been  quite  warm  to-day." 

44  The  Glynns  leave  town  next 
week.  They  have  taken  a  cottage  at 
Bantry." 

44  That's  on  Long  Island,  isn't  it?" 

44  Yes;  rather  a  quaint  old  place. 
They  invited  me  down  to  spend  Sun- 
day." 

When  Whyte  reached  his  rooms 
that  night  he  realized  that  his  first 
effort  at  diversion  had  been  an  utter 
failure. 

The  next  day  he  looked  up  Bantry 
in  the  gazetteer.  He  had  heard  of  it 
often  enough,  but  he  had  never  been 
there,  and  his  notions  of  the  place 
were  very  hazy. 

What  the  gazetteer  told  him  was 
this:  *4 — ,  a  post- village  in  Bantry 
township,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
Bantry  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  ninety  miles  E.  by  S.  of  New 
York  City  and  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Brownsport,  L.  I.  It  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  and  has  four 
churches,  many  stately  residences,  a 
newspaper  office,  a  bank,  a  good  hotel 
and  a  cotton  factory.  Pop.  about 
2,000." 

44  A  good  hotel,"  repeated  Whyte, 
cheerfully;  44what  is  to  prevent  my 
taking  a  room  at  the  4  good  hotel  '  for 
the  Summer  months?" 

Thereupon  he  wrote  a  letter,  re- 


questing that  accommodations  be  re- 
served for  him  from  a  date  that  he 
named  ;  and  this  done,  he  felt  happier 
than  at  any  time  since  his  little  box- 
party  and  its  succeeding  supper. 

He  arrived  at  the  hotel  on  a  Satur- 
day evening.  It  happened  that  it 
was  the  occasion  of  the  first  44hop" 
of  the  season,  and  the  cottagers  at- 
tended in  force. 

Whyte  got  into  his  evening  clothes 
and  took  up  a  position  on  the  piazza 
where  he  could  command  a  view  of 
the  arrivals. 

44  She'll  be  here,  of  course,"  he 
meditated,  as  he  cut  off  the  end  of  a 
cigar.  He  noted  that  he  was  nervous. 
His  hands  were  cold,  and  he  was  too 
restless  to  stop  long  in  one  position. 
He  strolled  into  the  bar  and  had  a 
pony  of  cognac.  When  he  came  out 
she  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of 
the  main  entrance  and  Van  Ingen 
was  with  her. 

His  heart-beats  attained  a  livelier 
tempo  as  he  gazed  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, unobserved.  Her  wrap  had 
partly  fallen  from  her  bare  shoulders, 
which  gleamed  pale  as  ivory  under 
the  electric  light.  Her  gown  was  of 
white,  simply  made,  and  a  great  red 
rose  blushed  above  her  corsage. 

For  months  Whyte  had  been  pic- 
turing her  to  himself  daily,  but  the 
reality  eclipsed  the  imaginative  por- 
trait. 

He  had  meant  to  appear  surprised 
at  seeing  her,  but  the  presence  of 
Van  Ingen,  who  had  told  him  her 
plans  for  the  Summer,  forbade  this 
subterfuge. 

44 This  is  a  pleasure!"  he  said,  step- 
ping forward. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  turned, 
a  little  startled,  but  her  color  did  not 
change. 

"You  here — of  all  people!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 44What  in  the  world  ever 
brought  you  to  Bantry?" 

44  You  "  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
to  answer,  but  Van  Ingen  was  shak- 
ing his  hand  at  the  moment,  and  he 
said,  simply:  "The  day  was  hot  in 
town,  and  Bantry  has  a  reputation  for 
cool  sea  breezes.  " 

44  Don't   you  believe    him,'    put  in 
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Van  Ingen;  "I  told  him  you  people 
had  taken  a  cottage  here,  and  I'm 
willing  to  wager  a  case  of  wine  it  was 
that  which  attracted  him." 

"That  would  be  very  compliment- 
ary, I'm  sure,"  returned  Mrs.  Glynn, 
laughing.  "Mr.  Glynn  has  gone  to 
speak  to  the  manager  a  moment;  I'm 
sure  he'll  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Van  Ingen  turned  his  head  away  to 
look  at  a  tall  girl  in  gray  and  spangles 
who  had  just  come  in. 

"  And  you?'1  Whyte  whispered. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  she  answered. 

"  He  can't  refuse  to  let  you  give 
me  one  dance  to-night,  can  he?" 

"He  may." 

"  I  shall  ask  him,  at  all  events." 

Van  Ingen  turned  suddenly. 

"  Here,  what  are  you  two  chatting 
about?"  he  exclaimed,  jocularly.  "  I'll 
have  to  tell  Dick;  he  left  his  wife  in 
my  care.  " 

When  Glynn  returned  a  moment 
later  Whyte  was  surprised  by  an  ap- 
proach to  cordiality  that  he  had  not 
dared  expect. 

"I've  asked  Mrs.  Glynn  for  a 
waltz,"  he  said,  "if  you  don't  mind." 

"Mind?"  the  husband  repeated. 
"Certainly  not." 

"  The  first  is  mine,  you  know,"  Van 
Ingen  protested. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  the  first  is  Dick's, 
yours  is  the  second  and  Mr.  Whyte 
may  have  the  third.  " 

The  music  had  not  begun  for  the 
dance  allotted  him  when  Whyte  ap- 
proached her. 

"Aren't  you  warm?"  he  asked. 
"Suppose  we  take  a  stroll  outside? 
I'll  get  your  wrap." 

When  he  had  fetched  it  they  stepped 
out  on  the  piazza. 

"  It  was  very  bold  of  me  to  ask  you 
for  a  waltz,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 

"Why  bold?" 

"Because,"  he  answered,  "I  can't 
dance  a  step/' 

"You  can't?" 

"No;  that  is  to  say,  I  haven't 
danced  in  years,  and  I've  sworn 
never  to  begin  again." 

««But " 

"We'll  stop  out  here  until  it  is 
over." 


"  But  Mr.  Glynn  will " 

"You  can  tell  him  the  heat  made 
you  faint,  and  you  needed  the  air. 
Besides,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I've 
been  starving  for  a  talk  with  you  ever 
since  March,  at  Mrs.  Duplessis's  din- 
ner. That  box-party  and  supper 
were  by  no  means  satisfactory.  They 
simply  whetted  my  appetite." 

"  You  are  certainly  very  flattering, 
but  I  do  not  care  for  such  broad  com- 
pliments. The  more  delicate  they 
are  the  more  sincere  they  seem." 

"  I  am  sincerity  itself,"  Whyte  pro- 
tested. "  I  wish  you  would  believe 
me. 

"I  really  can't  see,"  Mrs.  Glynn 
objected,  "what  is  to  be  gained  by 
my  believing  you." 

"  Isn't  an  honest  friendship  of  any 
value,  then?" 

"I  must  confess,"  she  answered, 
"that  I  have  very  little  faith  in  pla- 
tonics.  A  woman  may  entertain  a 
perfectly  placid,  unromantic  regard 
for  a  man,  but  the  man  invariably  re- 
fuses to  let  matters  rest  there." 

" Try  me — and  see!" 

"Ah,  but  in  my  case,"  she  added, 
hastily,  "there  is  a  third  person  to 
be  considered,  and  the  third  person 
believes  in  platonics  even  less  than  I 
do." 

Could  it  be  possible,  Whyte  asked 
himself,  that  he  should  care  so  much 
for  this  woman — be  so  completely  en- 
slaved by  the  charm  of  her  person- 
ality— and  yet  awaken  in  her  no  an- 
swering sentiment?  Was  this  the  ex- 
planation of  her  attitude  toward  him, 
or  was  it  that  she  was  battling  against 
impulse  for  the  sake  of  duty?  He 
tried  to  find  some  scintilla  of  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  latter  view,  but  he  had 
to  confess  to  himself  that  there  was 
nothing  upon  which  to  lay  hold  for 
confirmation. 

"  You  are  not  like  other  women," 
he  began,  but  she  interrupted  him: 

"Oh,  please  don't!"  she  said. 
"Every  man  says  that  to  every 
woman  he  fancies.  My  husband  said 
it  to  me  the  second  time  we  met." 

"  I  don't  care  who  said  it  before,  or 
who  may  say  it  again,"  he  persisted, 
just  a  little  annoyed;  "I  am  not  a 
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child.  I've  seen  many  women;  I've 
talked  to  many  women  ;  I  might  say, 
I  suppose,  that  I  have  loved  many 
women,  after  a  fashion;  but  I  never 
before  met  one  whose  presence  acted 
on  me  as  yours  does,  or  who  under- 
stood me  and  responded  to  me  as  you 
did  and  do,  though  you  insist  on  try- 
ing to  make  me  believe  the  con- 
trary." 

44  You  have  no  right  to  say  that." 

44  I  have  every  right,  because  it  is 
the  truth,  and  yet  I  suppose  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  hidden  all 
this.  It  would  have  been  wiser  had  I 
never  sent  you  that  book  and  never 
suggested  that  meeting.  That  was 
where  I  revealed  the  fact  that  you 
had  made  an  impression  upon  me, 
and  from  that  moment  our  relations 
were  not  the  same.  Before  that  you 
were  natural,  unrestrained  ;  you  talked 
to  me  as  you  would  to  any  man  you 
had  met,  and — yes,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  conceited  to  say — and  liked.  Since 
that,  however,  you  have  apparently 
been  constantly  upon  your  guard.  I 
understand  your  position  perfectly.  If 
you  were  unmarried,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible you  might  have  welcomed  the 
regard  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
fess I  have  for  you.  As  you  are  mar- 
ried, you  consider  it  disloyal  even  to 
admit  that  such  a  regard  exists.  And 
these  sentiments,  for  which  I  honor 
you,  while  they  make  my  part  in  the 
affair  all  the  harder,  only  increase  my 
admiration." 

Whyte  spoke  rapidly,  and  with  a 
fervor  that  for  him  was  unusual. 

44  If  I  had  only  met  you  before," 
he  went  on,  4t  when  I  could  have  bat- 
tled for  you  on  even  terms,  how  I 
should  have  fought  to  win  you!" 

44  Really,  Mr.  Whyte,"  Mrs.  Glynn 
interposed,  "I  cannot  listen  to  you. 
It  is  not  right — it  is  not  fair.  " 

4 1  And  yet,  "  he  continued,  *  *  I  mean 
to  be  most  respectful.  I  really  do— 
and  I  am.  I  will  tell  you  now  that  I 
came  down  here  intending  to  take  a 
room  at  this  hotel  for  the  Summer, 
simply  to  be  near  you.  But  I  see  that 
my  presence  makes  you  uncomfort- 
able. For  that  reason  I  am  not  com- 
ing any  more.     As  soon  as  I  can  ar- 


range matters  I  shall  go  abroad.  But 
before  I  go  I  want  you  to  make  me  a 
promise.  I  want  you  to  give  me 
your  word  that,  should  any  great  un- 
happiness  come  into  your  life — any 
unhappiness  that  your  husband  can- 
not soothe — you  will  send  for  me,  or — 
come  to  me.  As  long  as  I  live  it  will 
be  in  the  hope  that  in  such  an  event — 
which,  for  your  sake,  I  trust  will  never 
come — I  may  be  able  to  serve  you.  " 

She  laughed,  a  trifle  grimly. 

"Such  a  thing  is  not  likely,"  she 
answered,  "but  if  it  will  please  you, 
111  promise." 

He  took  a  card  from  his  pocket  and 
scribbled  a  line  on  it  in  pencil. 

44  That  address  will  always  find  me," 
he  said. 

She  folded  the  card  and  thrust  it  in- 
side her  glove. 

When  they  returned  to  the  ball- 
room the  waltz  was  over  and  a  square 
dance  had  begun. 

Late  in  September  Whyte  sat  in 
front  of  the  Switzerhof  at  Lucerne 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  He  had 
dawdled  through  the  Summer  among 
the  Italian  lakes,  and  now  he  was 
making  his  way  back  to  Paris  for  a 
week,  and  then  on  to  Southampton  to 
take  the  steamer  home. 

His  outing  had  not  been  altogether 
a  success.  He  had  been  unable  to 
forget,  and  remembering  had  not 
added  to  his  peace  of  mind.  Every 
time  he  saw  the  moon  rise  he  longed 
for  one  woman  to  see  it  with  him. 
Every  book  that  he  read  lost  half  its 
charm  in  that  she  was  not  there  to  dis- 
cuss it.  The  beautiful  Italian  gardens 
were  but  so  many  invitations  to  ro- 
mantic rambles  with  one  who  was 
three  thousand  miles  away. 

All  Summer  he  had  had  no  word 
of  her  until  now,  when  Van  Ingen's 
letter  had  brought  him  tidings  that 
set  him  to  pondering. 

He  re-read  the  page  for  the  fourth 
time.  "I've  been  down  to  Bantry 
several  times  this  Summer,  and  have- 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  Glynns.  Poor 
woman!  It's  shameful  how  Dick  de- 
ceives her.  I  have  been  looking  into 
his  little  affairs,  and  inside  of  a  week 
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or  so  I  shall  have  the  evidence  that 
will  free  her — if  she  wishes  to  be 
freed.  At  all  events,  I  mean  to  let 
her  know." 

Whyte  realized  that  the  proof  of  her 
husband's  perfidy  would  be  a  great 
blow  to  her.  He  knew  that  she  hon- 
ored Glynn  and  had  faith  in  him.  At 
one  time  she  must  have  loved  him. 
That  she  still  loved  him  was  not  so 
certain.  But  whether  she  did  or  not, 
this  would  be  very  hard  for  her  to  bear. 
It  would  hurt  her  pride.  There  is  no 
more  pathetic  thing  on  earth  than  dis- 
illusionment. It  was  cruel  of  Van 
Ingen  to  tell  her.  What  business  of 
his  was  it  to  interfere  between  man 
and  wife? 

He  got  up  and  walked  across  the 
road  to  the  tree-bordered  promenade 
that  skirts  the  lake  embankment. 

Here  he  nervously  paced  to  and  fro 
for  some  minutes,  his  head  bent  for- 
ward, his  thoughts  busy. 

Then  he  recrossed  the  road  and  en- 
tered the  hotel. 

"  I  want  to  send  a  cablegram.  Get 
me  a  blank,"  he  said  to  the  porter. 

When  the  bit  of  paper  was  brought, 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  : 

Nicholas  Van  Ingen,    Unicorn    Club, 
New  York  : 
Don't  let  her  know,  I  beg. 

T.  W. 

And  then  he  prayed  heaven  the 
message  might  be  in  time  to  save  her 
the  pain  and  ignominy  of  the  threat- 
ened revelation. 

"At  least,"  he  said  to  himself ,  "I 
have  proved  that  my  love  for  her  is 
not  altogether  selfish.  I  would  rather 
suffer  an  eternity  than  have  this  mis- 
ery enter  her  life.  " 

That  night  he  took  the  train  for 
Paris,  and  on  the  second  day  follow- 
ing sailed  out  of  Southampton  Har- 
bor, homeward  bound. 

He  was  afraid  to  trust  Van  Ingen 
too  far.  If  his  cable  had  effected  a 
temporary  halt  in  his  friend's  plans, 
that  was  all  he  could  expect.  To 
cause  him  to  give  over  altogether,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  bring  eloquence 
to  bear,  and  he  wished  to  be  on  hand 
to  do  his  best  when  the  time  came. 

The  voyage  was  a  rough  one  from 


the  start.  Headwinds  and  heavy  seas 
were  the  rule,  and  there  were  times 
when  the  decks  were  almost  constantly 
under  water.  On  the  fourth  day  out, 
Whyte  was  tossed  down  the  steps  of 
the  companion  way  by  a  sudden  lurch 
of  the  ship,  and  lay  unconscious  in  his 
berth  from  that  time  until  the  liner 
was  made  fast  at  the  Hoboken  docks. 

The  ship's  doctor  called  it  "  concus- 
sion of  the  brain."  Whatever  it  was, 
delirium  and  fever  followed,  and 
Whyte  spent  the  ensuing  two  months 
in  a  hospital. 

With  the  return  of  his  reason  he 
begged  to  be  taken  to  his  apartments  in 
the  Wycherly,  and  as  soon  as  his  con- 
dition appeared  sufficiently  improved 
his  wishes  were  obeyed.  Then  he 
sent  for  his  own  physician,  and  he,  in 
turn,  sent  for  a  trained  nurse.  The 
next  day,  physician  and  nurse  found 
that  the  excitement  and  exertion  of 
leaving  the  hospital  had  brought  on  a 
relapse,  and  for  a  week  the  sick  man 
raved  in  delirium  again. 

During  this  period  he  argued  at 
times,  with  much  force  and  no  little 
semblance  of  reason,  that  a  certain 
"she"  must  not  be  told  something 
that  it  would  only  bring  misery  upon 
her  to  hear.  At  other  times  he 
avowed  a  consuming  passion  for  a  per- 
son whom  he  seemed  to  see  standing 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  to  whom  he 
made  the  most  convincing  protesta- 
tions of  life-long  fidelity. 

His  convalescence  was  slow  and 
hazardous. 

"I've  had  a  pretty  serious  time  of 
it,  nurse,  haven't  I?"  he  observed, 
one  morning;  "  but  I'm  getting  on  all 
right  now  !  I  feel  quite  strong  to-day, 
and  my  head  is  perfectly  clear." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,  sir,"  replied  the 
nurse.  "I'll  have  good  news  for  Mr. 
Van  Ingen  when  he  calls.  " 

"Ah,  yes,  Van  Ingen.  Is  he  com- 
ing to-day?" 

"Yes,  sir.  He's  been  here  every 
day." 

"  By  the  way,  nurse,  I  expect  a  lot 
of  people  have  left  cards,  haven't  they? 
Suppose  you  let  me  look  them  over.  " 

"Are  you  quite  sure  you're  able?" 

"  Oh,  quite;  it  will  do  me  good!" 
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The  man  brought  him  a  silver  tray 
of  broad  diameter,  heaped  high  with 
pasteboards,  and  placed  it  on  the  bed 
beside  him. 

Whyte,  with  some  effort,  raised 
himself  on  one  elbow  and  began  turn- 
ing over  the  cards  rather  hastily. 
Yes,  his  friends  had  certainly  not  for- 
gotten him.  There  was  a  card  from 
about  everyone  he  knew,  except — but 
no,  he  must  have  overlooked  it  ;  and 
then  he  began  again,  more  slowly  this 
time,  taking  them  up  one  by  one. 

She  had  not  called. 
•  "Take  them  away,"  he  said,  petu- 
lantly; "  they  do  tire  me,  after  all." 

Then  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
that  she  was  beside  him,  telling  him 
that  she  did  not  leave  a  card  because 
she  feared  her  husband  might  call  and 
see  it,  and  she  did  not  want  her  hus- 
band to  know.  Her  husband,  she  said, 
was  very  jealous  indeed.  And  then 
she  whispered  that  he  had  reason  to  be, 
for  she  loved  another  man  more  than 
she  did  him,  and  that  other  man  was — 
and  then  he  thought  she  kissed  him, 
and  heaven  seemed  to  open  to  him  as 
he  folded  her  in  his  arms  and  cried  out  : 

"  My  darling!     At  last!" 

The  cry  awakened  him  and  he 
started  up  in  affright. 

"Mr.  Van  Ingen  has  just  called, 
sir,  "  said  the  nurse  ;  "he's  in  the  other 
room,  and  he  says  he's  going  away 
this  afternoon  and  would  like  to  see 
you  just  a  minute  before  going,  if 
you're  strong  enough." 

"  Tell  him  to  come  in,"  said  Whyte, 
absently,  the  dream  still  fresh  in  his 
mind  and  the  memory  of  her  kiss  still 
upon  his  lips. 

Van  Ingen  entered  on  tiptoe.  He 
wore  a  fur-lined  overcoat,  and  his 
face,  contrasted  with  the  pallor  of  the 
sick  man's,  seemed  more  rubicund 
than  ever. 


"Just  a  word  with  you,  old  chap," 
he  said,  in  a  half -whisper.  *  *  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  you're 
getting  on  so  well — and " 

'  '  You  got  my  cable,  I  hope?"  Whyte 
put  in,  seeing  him  hesitate. 

"Oh,  yes,  got  it  all  right,  but  just 
twenty-four  hours  too  late.  I'd  told 
her  the  whole  thing  the  day  before. 
You  should  have  seen  her  !  She  was 
glorious!  She  saw  her  lawyers  the 
next  morning,  and  there  was  no  trou- 
ble about  it  at  all.  Went  through 
with  a  hip,  hip,  hurrah!  The  decree 
was  handed  down  last  week." 

Whyte  sighed. 

"Perhaps  it  was  for  the  best,"  he 
murmured. 

"For  the  best?  Of  course  it  was. 
He  was  a  brute  to  her." 

"  She  deserved  a  better  man." 

"  And  she's  going  to  have  a  better 
man,  next  time!"  said  Van  Ingen. 
"Congratulate  me,  old  fellow,"  he 
added. 

Whyte  stared  with  wide  eyes  at  the 
little  red-faced  object.  A  shadow 
crossed  his  features  and  his  lips  moved, 
but  he  did  not  speak. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  ask  you  to 
leave  him,  sir,"  said  the  nurse;  "he's 
still  far  from  well,  and  any  excitement 
might " 

"Oh,  of  course,  of  course!"  and 
Van  Ingen  tiptoed  out,  looking  back, 
apprehensively,  as  he  reached  the 
door. 

The  nurse  saw  him  to  the  hallway, 
then  hurried  back  to  the  patient's  bed- 
side. 

Whyte  was  lying  quite  still,  staring 
at  the  space  that  a  minute  before 
had  been  occupied  by  the  thick-set 
form  and  ruddy  face  of  his  friend; 
but  over  his  own  face  had  come  that 
grayness  which  is  the  unmistakable 
token  of  death. 
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AT   VAUXHALL 

THOSE  were  the  days  when  George  was  King; 
Pleasure  then  went  a-loitering — 
Patches  and  powder,  wig  and  queue, 
Wit  and  beauty,  were  reigning,  too. 

Vauxhall  echoed  with  merry  song, 

Nesting  and  laughter  all  day  long; 
lany  a  waiting  sedan-chair 
Stood  for  a  famous  beauty  there. 

Once,  at  the  close  of  a  stately  fête, 
A  blind  old  beldame  at  the  gate 
Scolded  fast  at  her  link-boys  slow, 
Lagging  to  watch  the  booths  below. 

Down  the  pathway  came  George  the  King — 
All  the  damsels  low  curtseying — 
Tripped  a  bit  by  the  old  dame's  chair, 
Caught  his  stick  in  her  high-piled  hair. 

44  Take  that  monster  out  of  my  way  !" 
Loud  she  screamed  in  a  mad  dismay  ; 
44  Ugly  beast!  he's  ruined  my  hair, 
Shattered  the  lacquer  off  my  chair!" 

Then  there  happened  the  strangest  thing: 
Down  on  his  knees  dropped  George  the  King — 
At  least,  so  gay  old  Walpole  writes, 
Modern  Horace  of  London  lights. 

44  Madam,  your  peace  I  crave,"  said  he, 
44  Only  the  blind  may  truly  see!" 
Pleasure  then  went  a-loitering — 
Those  were  the  days  when  George  was  King. 

Charlotte  Becker. 


H 


MAIDENLY   CONFIDENCE 

E — Two  weeks  ago,  would  you  have  believed  it  possible  that  we  could  be 

sitting  here  by  the  sea  so  close  together  and  so  much  in  love? 
She — Oh,  yes. 

44  But  you  didn't  even  know  me  then." 
" No.     But  I  knew  myself." 
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By  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson 


SEE  the  girl- 
No,  not  that  one — 
She  of  the  blue  eyes  and  curly 
hair, 
Over  yonder, 
Clad  in  the  brown  bathing-suit. 

How  her  eyes  sparkle   and  her  lips 

pout! 
Mark  the  plump  whiteness  of  her  arm, 
The  dimple  at  the  elbow, 
And  the  pink  little  fingers 
Which  she  holds  out  imploringly 
To  the  dazzled  youth  beside  her. 

She  is  going  to  take  a  plunge, 

And  the  surf  is  rather  high  to-day. 

She  gives  a  little  shriek 

As  it  curls  about  her  dainty  ankles. 

She  declares  she  never  will  dare  to 

venture 
Into  that  seething  torrent — 
That  she  will  die  of  fright. 
She  clutches  at  his  arm, 
And  he  turns  red  with  joy. 

He  speaks  to  her  encouragingly — 

He  is  not  large,  nor  strong, 

Just  an  ordinary  youth. 

But  he  feels  like  a  hero  now. 

He  tells  her  there  is  no  danger — 

Is  he  not  there  to  protect  her? 

She  raises  her  blue  eyes  to  his — 

Oh,  ye  gods! 

His  brain  begins  to  swim — 

Perhaps  he  has  water  on  the  brain, 

Else  how  could  it  swim? — 

His  heart  is  beating  madly, 

And  he  feels  very  warm  internally. 

But  she  is  cool, 

She  is  calm, 

She  knows  the  ropes. 

So  she  presses  to  him, 


She  shows  how  much  she  trusts  him, 

She  places  her  life  in  his  keeping. 

Instinctively  his  arm  is  about  her 
waist, 

And  they  go  down  into  the  surf  to- 
gether. 

But  is  she  really  frightened? 

Not  on  your  life. 

She  has  been  there  many  times  be- 
fore— 

Many,  many  times. 

She  can  outswim  him  two  to  one. 

If  there  is  any  rescuing  to  be  done, 

She  will  be  the  rescuer. 

But  she  is  wise. 

She  knows  she  must  appear  a  timid, 
shrinking  thing 

If  she  would  make  his  heart  go  pit-a- 
pat. 

She  has  tried  it  a  hundred  times 
before, 

With  others, 

And  it  has  never  failed, 

For  men's  hearts  are  very  much  alike. 

To-night, 

Beneath  the   old   arbor  back  of  the 

boathouse — 
How  well  she  knows  the  place, 
And  will  happen   upon  it  again  by 

accident — 
He  will  tell  her  how  he  loves  her, 
How  he  yearns 

To  go  through  life  protecting  her 
Even  as  he  did  this  afternoon. 
And  her  eyes  will  melt  into  his, 
Her  head  will  droop  upon  his  shoulder, 
She  will  breathe  a  little  sigh 
Of  love  and  rest  and  uttermost  con- 
tent— 
And  he  will  feel, 
With  swelling  breast, 
That  at  last  he  has  become  a  Man. 
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As  she  rests  there  She  is  ready  to  retire 

And  listens  to  his  fevered  protesta-  And  leave  the  field  to  other  girls 

tions,  Who  have  been  rehearsing 

His  hopes  and  fears,  and  plans  for  all  The  same  old  pantomime, 

the  future,  And  who  have   already  given  her  a 

She  decides  that  this  time  it  shall  be  point  or  two. 

for  keeps. 

'Twere  dangerous  to  dally  longer,  How  can  one  win  a  race 

For  she  was  born  in  1870 —  Handicapped  by  the  weight  of  thirty 

Although  the  o  in  the  family  Bible  Summers? 

has  been  altered  to  a  6 —  'Twere  better  to  retire, 

And  she  begins  to  feel  Become  a  matron,  and  go  decently  to 

A-weary  of  it  all.  seed. 


ON   THE   LINKS 

SHE  is  surpassing  fair,  and  so 
I  linger  still  her  face  to  see, 
And  oft  I  sigh,  for  well  I  know 

She  dreams  of  golf  and  not  of  me. 
I  seek  to  babble  and  be  gay  ; 

Her  eye  from  mine  no  rapture  drinks  ; 
I  cannot  lure  her  thoughts  away  ; 
Her  mind  is  ever  on  the  links. 

I  brought  a  book  ;  'twas  leathern  bound  ; 

I'd  ever  slighted  it  before; 
Its  pages  yellow,  yet  profound, 

Were  filled  with  zoologie  lore. 
"What  creature,  pray,  do  you  like  best?" 

Quoth  I.     (My  voice  to  pathos  sinks.) 
She  smiles  and  says,  "  More  than  the  rest, 

I  think  I  should  prefer  the  lynx." 

An  hour  we  wandered  through  the  grove  ; 

I  said  that  I'd  her  caddie  be 
If  she  would  but  consent  to  rove 

A  little  while  that  way  with  me. 
The  birds  sing  loud.     "  What  birds,"  I  cry, 

"  Are  sweetest  to  your  ear?"    The  minx 
Without  a  pause  gives  me  reply: 

"  My  favorite  birds  are  bob-o-links.  " 

And  then  I  turned  to  literature. 

My  heart  awoke  to  cynic  glee, 
For  on  that  topic  I  was  sure 

Her  thoughts  by  mine  must  guided  be. 
"What  books  most  please  your  gentle  taste?" 

Her  steadfast  eye  she  never  winks. 
I'm  vanquished.     I  retire  in  haste. 

She  simply  answers,  "  Maeterlinck's." 

Philander  Johnson. 
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By  Gertrude  Wall 


"/^OOD-MORNING,"  she  said, 

I    y     as  she  hoisted  her  sail  and 

^^  shipped  anchor;  "isn't  this 
a  lovely  breeze  ?" 

"Perfectly  delightful,"  he  an- 
swered, as  he  steamed  up  alongside. 
"  I  hope  my  smoke  does  not  bother 
you?" 

u  Oh,  not  at  all  ;  but  it  does  make 
such  a  difference  when  you  use  certain 
kinds  of  coal.  Now,  that  Williams 
tug  is  the  most  disagreeable  boat  on 
the  river.  I  had  to  get  a  new  coat  of 
paint  the  other  week  simply  because 
of  its  carelessness.  I  do  like  to  be 
neat,  but  it's  a  difficult  matter  when 
one's  associates  make  you  feel  like  a 
mud-scow  after  five  minutes'  conver- 
sation!" 

"It  must  be  most  annoying,"  mur- 
mured the  tug,  making  as  little  noise 
as  possible. 

"You  seem  rather  out  of  breath 
this  morning;  is  there  anything  the 
matter  with  your  pipe?"  asked  the 
sloop. 

"I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think 
not.  You  see,  I  hurried  slightly  to 
catch  up  to  you  before  you  had  gotten 
under  weigh." 

44 1  am  sure  you  are  very  kind!  It 
must  be  such  a  nuisance  for  you  to 
tack  in  this  way.  You  are  naturally 
so  direct  in  all  you  do.  But,  you 
know,  with  me  it  is  often  necessary  to 
reach  places  in  a  roundabout  fashion. 
I  don't  suppose  you  can  understand 
that,"  she  said,  archly. 

"Not  altogether,"  he  replied, 
softly.  "You  have  always  been  a 
beautiful  mystery  to  me.  " 

44 Now  you  know,"  she  added, 
hastily,  "it  is  so  delightful  to  have  a 
constant  change   of  scene;    it's  one 


reason  I  can  afford  to  keep  so  cheer- 
ful." 

"  I  am  often  astonished  to  find  you 
always  so  delightfully  fresh  and  talka- 
tive," he  replied,  with  admiration. 

"Well,  of  course,  it's  partly  my 
social  training.  Now^  that  big  Boston 
schooner,  the  Ellen  Summerset,  that 
passes  here  so  often,  is  the  sombrest 
thing  I  ever  saw.  She  is  black,  be- 
sides— I  hope  you  won't  feel  hurt  by 
my  reference  to  your  color.  I  don't 
object  a  particle  to  a  black  tug,  I 
rather  like  it;  but  a  schooner!  and 
from  Boston,  too!  I  never  could  en- 
dure that  boat.  She  is  so  proud  of 
her  size  that  nothing  is  good  enough 
for  her.  For  my  part,  I  never  did 
think  that  the  amount  one  can  carry 
inside  is  of  the  least  consequence. 
Personally,  speed  is  the  only  thing  I 
care  for,  and  of  course  that  is  one 
reason  I  am  so  partial  to  the  yachts. 
I  think  it's  perfectly  disgraceful  the 
way  that  Summerset  associates  with 
the  Williams  tug;  they  are  together 
the  whole  blessed  time.  There  they 
are  now,  under  the  bridge,  and  you 
can  see  for  yourself  how  things  are 
going.  She  has  not  an  inch  of  paint 
on  her  starboard  side  on  account  of 
his  attentions!" 

44  It  seems  a  most  reprehensible 
thing,"  answered  the  tug. 

44  Reprehensible?  That  hardly  ex- 
presses it,"  fumed  the  sloop. 

"  I  was  talking  to  a  Fulton  Ferry 
boat  the  other  day,  and  she  said  that  a 
perfect  scandal  was  brewing.  She 
says  they  always  slow  up  near  her 
side  of  the  bridge,  and  she  distinctly 
heard  him  tell  the  Summerset  that  he 
preferred  her  to  any  coal  scow  on  the 
river,  and  that,  I  am  sure,  was  suffi- 
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ciently  pointed!  She  will  tell  you 
herself  that  at  first  he  had  her  on  a 
tow-line  yards  lone,  while  now  he 
stays  close  alongside  in  full  view  of 
the  whole  river!  Fulton  Ferry  calls 
it  positively  not  respectable,  only  she 
used  a  much  stronger  term,  like  inde- 
cent, to  show  what  she  thought." 

44 1  never  felt  any  interest  in  the 
Summerset  myself,"  answered  the 
tug,  "but  I  meant  to  ask  you  this 
morning,  if  you  think — that  is,  could 
there  be  any  possibility  of  your  go- 
ing as  far  as  Albany  this  week?" 

44  Why,  I  really  can't  say;  I  hardly 
think  so.  You  see,  I  am  so  fond  of 
the  excitement  and  bustle  of  this  little 
spot  around  Governor's  Island.  Take 
care!"  she  cried,  wrinkling  her  sail  as 
she  shifted  about.  "Oh,  I  had  such 
a  happy  time  during  the  Dewey  cele- 
bration," she  bubbled;  "it  was  the 
event  of  my  life.  But  where  were 
you?    I  don't  remember  seeing  you." 

44 1  had  special  work  on  hand," 
muttered  the  tug,  mournfully,  "and  I 
only  saw  the  yachts  as  they  passed 
here.  " 

44  And  they  were  such  a  ravishing 
sight,"  she  gurgled.  "My  heart 
fairly  stood  still.  I  saw  all  of  them 
personally  afterward,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  poor  Shamrock — 
well,  I  frankly  confess  I  should  not 
have  had  half  as  good  a  time,  though 
the  Howard  Gould  and  Astor  yachts, 
and  in  fact  several  others,  were  dis- 


tinctly nice  to  me, "and  the  waves 
about  her  bows  took  on  a  slight  roseate 
hue. 

The  tug  whistled  with  sudden 
vigor. 

44  Oh,  my,  you  have  such  a  strong 
voice!"  she  whimpered,  with  a  little 
start,  "  and  it  comes  so  unexpectedly 
sometimes.  If  I  only  felt  that  the 
Shamrock's  attentions  were  not  the 
forced  courtesy  of  a  foreign  guest," 
she  went  on,  with  a  slight  heave,  44it 
would  be  such  a  comfort  to  me!" 

44 1  hope  you  are  not  feeling  any 
partiality  for  a  vanquished  foe,"  said 
the  tug,  severely.  "I  hope  there  is 
nothing  un-American  about  you." 

44 Oh,  no;  but,  after  all,  foreign 
blood  counts." 

44 Well,  as  for  that,"  he  replied, 
somewhat  mollified,  "in  a  certain 
sense,  perhaps  it  does;  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  there  is  a  strong  strain 
of  it  in  me,  too.  My  machinery  was 
imported,  I  believe,  and  my  first 
owner  came  from  England  origin- 
ally." 

44  Oh,  indeed!"  she  answered, 
faintly. 

44  And  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
so  without  giving  offense,  would  you 
— that  is,  have  you — er — did  you  know 
that  you  are  expected  at  our  docks 
soon?  I  overheard  my  present  owner 
saying  that  he  had  bought  you.  " 

44  Oh,  really!"  she  murmured. 
44  This  is  so  sudden!" 


AD    INFINITUM 

"DOOR  Mrs.  Lyttle-Smithers-Long- 
*       Bell-Jones-De  Bilton-Bourn 
Has  passed  away,  and  neighbors  say 
Her  many  husbands  mourn. 

While  she  through  all  eternity 

Has  but  a  single  care — 
Since  marriages  are  made  in  heaven — 

To  break  the  record  there  ! 

Emily  McManus. 
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Par  Paul  Bonnetain 


C'ETAIT  à  Singapoore  au  milieu 
de  l'encombrement  plein  de 
couleur  d'une  des  rues  af- 
fairées. 

4 'Oh!  maman,  vois  donc  .  .  . 
un  matelot  Français!  .  .  .  Comme 
il  est  pâle!     .     .     ." 

Et,  du  bout  de  son  ombrelle,  la 
jeune  fille  arrêta  le  cocher  malais  qui, 
pour  éviter  le  rassemblement,  prenait 
déjà  sa  gauche,  à  la  mode  anglaise. 

"Diane!  .  .  .  Êtes- vous  enfant!" 
gronda  la  duchesse.  D'ailleurs  égale- 
ment curieuse,  la  vieille  dame  bra- 
quait sa  face  à  main  sur  le  groupe 
bariolé  de  Javanais,  de  Chinois,  de 
Birmans,  de  Siamois,  de  Battaks,  au 
milieu  desquels  apparaissait  un  grand 
diable  de  marin,  brun,  sec  et  maigre, 
les  cheveux  ruisselants  sur  un  front 
livide. 

L'homme  ainsi  entouré  défaillait 
aux  bras  de  deux  policemen  Sikhs 
dont  l'énorme  turban  rouge  blêmis- 
sait son  teint  davantage,  et  grelot- 
tant, sinistre,  affreux,  psalmodiait  à 
chaque  gargoulette  d'eau  que  l'on 
s'obstinait  à  vider  sur  son  crâne,  des: 
44  Assez!  merci!"  .  .  .  incompris 
de  ses  auditeurs. 

Il  résistait,  refusait  de  se  laisser  en- 
traîner à  l'abri  dans  la  case  blanchie 
qui  flambait,  fulgurante,  sous  le 
soleil,  entre  des  palmes  qui  semblaient 
de  métal. 

44  Un  ivrogne,  tout  simplement!" 
déclara  le  consul  assis  dans  la  voiture, 
en  face  des  deux  femmes. 

Le  matelot  entendit.  D'un  coup 
sec  des  épaules,  il  repoussa  les  police- 
men et  s'avança  entre  les  rangs  des 
indigènes.  Il  ne  titubait  poin^  sem- 
blait plus  pâte  çncore. 


"Je  ne  suis  pas  saoul,"  cria-t-il, 
*'  je  suis  malade " 

Tout  à  coup  il  recula,  balbutiant,  et 
pour  se  découvrir,  porta  sa  main  à  sa 
tempe  nue.  A  côté  de  la  face  grave- 
ment banale  du  fonctionnaire,  il  ven- 
ait d'apercevoir  relevant  le  store,  une 
figure  blonde  et  rose  dont  les  yeux 
jeunes  l'examinaient,  très  pitoyables. 
Puis,  derrière  surgissait  une  autre 
tête,  de  poupée  peinte  celle-là,  comme 
endormie  et  dont  le  regard  se  cachait 
sous  un  binocle  d'écaillé.  Il  recula 
encore,  le  sang  aux  pommettes,  sans 
pourtant  baisser  le  regard  ;  méchantr 
timide,  fier,  comme  une  bête  battue 
qui  n'oserait  pas. 

"Monsieur!  .  .  .  voulez- vous 
vous  approcher,  Monsieur?" 

Doucement,  la  figure  blonde  l'appe- 
lait, avec  un  sourire  hésitant  et  bon 
de  ses  traits  fins,  de  ses  yeux  bleus. 

A  pas  lents,  il  revint,  les  paupières 
soudainement  baissées. 

"  D'où  êtes-vous?" 

"D'Ajaccio,  .      ."     murmura- 

t-il.  .  .  .  "Bastiani  Pierre,  nau- 
fragé de  l'Immaculée  Conception,  du 
port  de  Marseille    .     .     .  " 

Mais,  déjà,  le  consul,  l'ayant  recon- 
nu, expliquait  sa  présence  à  Singa- 
poore. L'équipage  du  brick  avait  été 
rapatrié;  seul  cet  homme,  malade, 
phtisique,  épuisé  de  privations,  avait 
dû  rester  à  l'hôpital.  Rétabli  main- 
tenant, assez  fort  du  moins  pour  par- 
tir, il  attendait  le  passage  d'un  navire 
de  guerre  ;  toutefois  s'il  continuait  à 
courir  les  cabarets,  on  ne  le  laisserait 
plus  sortir.     .     .     . 

Bastiani  lui  coupa  la  parole.  Il 
n'avait  point  bronché  au  mot  de 
phtisique  mais  se  révoltait,  avec  une 
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indignation  de  méridional  sobre,  à 
l'accusation  d'ivrognerie.  Ses  yeux, 
à  présent  hardis,  ne  quittaient  pas  la 
jeune  fille,  et  il  s'avançait. 

"Je  n'ai  pas  bu!  je  n'ai  pas  bu!" 
répétait-il  comme  un  enfant;  "c'est 
le  soleil!  .  .  .  je  suis  sorti  tantôt, 
pour  la  première  fois,  avec  un  béret 
seulement.  Ça  m'a  étourdi,  made- 
moiselle.    .     .     ." 

Ses  mèches,  pleuraient  sur  son  front, 
sa  misère  demandait  justice,  sa  face 
farouche  et  belle,  sa  maigreur  quê- 
taient une  pitié. 

La  jeune  fille  le  contempla,  tout 
émue,  puis  se  détourna,  gênée  par  cet 
œil  cave  dont  la  flamme,  démentant  la 
plainte  du  visage,  la  chauffait  de  ses 
reflets  noirs.     Elle  se  sentait  rougir. 

"  Dites-moi,  monsieur  le  consul,  à 
quelle  époque  ce  malheureux  pourra- 
t-il  rentrer  en  France?" 

"Mon  Dieu!  mademoiselle,  je  ne 
sais  pas.  .  .  .  Dans  un  mois, 
je  pense,  au  passage  du  Vinh- 
Long.     ..." 

"Comme  c'est  long!  ...  Et  il 
n'y  aurait  pas  moyen  de  l'expédier  par 
notre  paquebot,  demain?" 

Le  consul  minauda,  tâtonna,  prit 
un  air  important  ...  les  règle- 
ments .  .  .  pas  d'urgence  .  .  . 
c'était  très  cher,  ces  passages.    .    .    . 

"  Mais,  puisqu'on  vous  dit  qu'il  est 
.  .  .  malade  !  Voyons,  si  je  vous 
en  priais  un  peu?  Nous  paierons  au 
besoin,  n'est-ce-pas,  maman?" 

La  duchesse  occupée  kV  autre  por- 
tière eut  un  "  Sans  oute  "  vague,  et, 
se  retournant: 

"Partons-nous?" 

Avec  un  sourire  obséquieux,  le 
fonctionnaire  s'inclina,  puis  se  pencha 
vers  le  marin: 

"Viens  au  consulat  ce  soir,  mon 
garçon.      Tu  prendras  le  paquebot!" 

Et  la  voiture  fila,  laissant  les  Sikhs, 
la  main  au  turban  pour  le  salut  mili- 
taire, et  Bastiani,  de  l'Immaculée 
Conception  du  port  de  Marseille,  ex- 
tasié au  milieu  du  trottoir,  sous  le 
soleil,  dans  le  chemin  rouge,  devant 
la  case  blanchie  à  la  chaux  qui  flam- 
bait, fulgurante,  sur  ses  soubasse- 
ments lie  de  vin,  entre  des  palmes  de 
métal. 


II 


Le  Djemnak9$on  charbon  embarqué, 
n'attendait  plus  que  son  pilote  pour 
larguer  ses  amarres,  et  quitter  l'ap- 
pontement  de  New- H  arbour,  quand 
Bastiani  parut,  se  traînant,  son  bag- 
age sur  le  dos. 

Moins  pâle,  moins  débraillé  que  la 
veille,  il  avait  un  large  col  bleu  très 
propre  sur  sa  chemise  de  laine.  Son 
regard  chercha  quelqu'un  parmi  les 
passagers  penchés  sur  la  lisse;  puis, 
morne,  se  rabaissa,  et  le  matelot,  ayant 
haussé  les  épaules,  gagna  l'avant, 
s'embarqua. 

Dans  l'encombrement  des  couloirs, 
il  errait  à  pas  lourds,  son  billet  de 
réquisition  à  la  main,  et  des  gens  se 
retournaient  derrière  lui,  tant  il  sem- 
blait démoli,  le  nez  mince  dans  la  face 
aigiie. 

A  la  fin,  un  garçon  le  recueillit  et  le 
conduisit  au  docteur,  qui  lui  jeta  un 
coup  d'oeil,  et,  furieux,  tapa  du  pied: 
c'était  de  la  folie  !  ...  La  peste 
devrait  bien  étouffer  les  consuls! 
.  .  .  On  ne  pouvait  vraiment  pas 
accepter  ce  malade.     .     .     . 

Mais  le  visage  du  matelot  se  con- 
tracta sous  un  si  poignant  désespoir 
que  le  médecin  se  radoucit  pour  l'in- 
terroger. 

"Ce  sont  des  dames  .  .  .  une 
demoiselle  .  .  .  des  passagères, 
qui  m'ont  fait  donner  un  billet    ..." 

Surpris  de  cette  intervention,  l'offi- 
cier lui  ordonnait  d'attendre. 

"  Mon  garçon,  dit-il  en  revenant,  tu 
as  de  la  chance  que  la  duchesse  et  sa 
fille  se  soient  intéressées  à  toi! 
.  .  .  Il  n'y  a  pas  de  bon  sens  de  ren- 
voyer de  l'hôpital  un  pareil  invalide, 
et  de  l'embarquer!  .  .  .  Enfin! 
Tu  es  passager  de  pont  ;  mais,  grâce 
à  ces  dames,  on  va  te  mettre  aux 
troisièmes     .     .     ." 

Bastiani  balbutia  un  merci  !  Il  avait 
levé  les  yeux  vers  la  porte,  comme 
espérant  que  sa  bienfaitrice  allait  ap- 
paraître derrière  le  docteur.  Alors, 
elle  était  fille  d'une  duchesse?  .  .  . 
Cette  grandeur  révélée  en  lui  laissait 
pas  d'étonnement  Une  honte  plutôt, 
un  vague  regret  de  ses  regards  la 
veille. 
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Lorsque,  après  s'être  installé,  il  re- 
monta sur  le  pont,  le  navire  frémis- 
sait. Des  passagers  envoyaient  des 
adieux  aux  gens  tassés  sur  l'apponte- 
ment.  D'autres,  au  bord  opposé, 
jetaient  des  sous  à  des  petits  plon- 
geurs. Le  marin  découvrit  dans  la 
foule,  à  l'arrière,  le  casque  blanc,  le 
voile  bleu  de  la  jeune  fille,  et,  malgré 
lui,  sans  savoir,  fit  quelques  pas  le 
long  du  pavillon  de  la  boulangerie  et 
des  claire-voies  de  la  machine. 

**  Demi-tour,  l'homme!"  gronda  un 
maître. 

Le  Corse  s'arrêta  net,  paralysé.  Lef 
casque  blanc,  le  voile  bleu  disparu- 
rent, noyés  dans  les  groupes,  loin,  très 
loin  de  lui.  Et  stupidement,  il  se 
rappela  qu'il  ne  pouvait  dépasser  la 
moitié  du  pont.  Au  moment,  il  se 
sentit  défaillir  comme  la  veille,  sous  le 
soleil,  et  il  demeura  prostré,  essay- 
ant d'épeler  l'écriteau  fixé  à  la  corniche 
du  fumoir: 


:  LIMITE  DES  PASSAGERS  : 
:  DE  3E  CLASSE. 

Dans  son  animalité  maladive,  il 
s'abîmait,  cloué  là  par  une  force  in- 
connue, incapable  de  penser  puisqu'il 
était  incapable  d'efforts,  et  le  cerveau 
anémié  comme  ses  muscles. 

Il  songeait  bien  que  son  espoir  de 
retrouver  sa  bienfaitrice,  de  l'en- 
tendre, de  lui  parler  avait  été  fou; 
mais  ce  souhait  revenait,  en  dessous. 
C'était  une  curiosité,  une  envie,  dont  il 
n'était  pas  maître,  vague  avec  cela  et 
sans  que  s'y  précisât  la  moindre  de  ses 
anciennes  ardeurs  de  mâle.  Et  il  se 
reprochait  de  ne  l'avoir  pas  assez  re- 
merciée la  veille;  maintenant,  il 
n'oserait  plus. 

Lentement,  il  s'en  retourna  pour 
s'asseoir  à  l'avant,  près  des  boxes  où 
se  serrait  le  bétail.  Au  dessus,  un 
amoncellement  de  cages  emprisonnait 
des  centaines  de  singes  et  de  perro- 
quets. Autour,  de  tous  côtés,  d'in- 
nombrables boîtes  grillées,  plus 
petites,  retenaient  un  peuple  d'oi- 
seaux multicolores  et  babillards. 

C'est  là  qu'il  mit  la  chaise-longue  de 


bambou  que  lui  envoya  la  jeune  fille 
dans  l'après-midi. 

Sur  cette  chaise,  il  passa  désormais 
tout  son  temps,  pris  d'un  ravissement 
confus  à  l'idée  qu'elle  avait  pu  s'y 
coucher  jadis. 

Etendu  sur  les  souples  cambrures 
de  rotin  il  revivait  ses  misères,  et  les 
mois,  les  mois  si  longs  de  sa  cam- 
pagne depuis  le  départ  de  L'Immacu- 
lée Conception  de  Marseilles,  jusqu'à 
l'incendie  du  voilier  dans  le  détroit  de 
Malacca. 

"Ah,  ça  avait  été  une  chose  ter- 
rible .  .  .  leur  navire  tout  a  coup 
en  feu  ...  un  peu  plus  on  l'au- 
rait griller  dans  son  hamac,  lui  .  ' .  . 
car  il  était  déjà  malade,  malade  .  .  . 
crachant  le  sang.  " 

Puis  il  revivait  longuement,  la  sen- 
sation de  bonheur  que  lui  avait  donné 
la  pitié  de  la  jolie  jeune  fille  à  peine 
entrevue. 

Il  ruminait  des  choses  en  son  cœur 
simple,  songeait  qu'elle  était  belle, 
qu'elle  était  femme,  .  .  .  n'allait 
pas  plus  loin,  sans  forces  et  sous  le  mal 
redevenu  pareil  à  un  petit  enfant. 

"Si  elle  venait  s'informer  de  moi," 
chuchotait-il  l'âme  troublée. 


III 

La  voix  de  la  jeune  fille  était  douce, 
surnaturelle.  Il  se  rappelait  cette 
voix  plus  que  le  visage,  et  se  répétant 
les  mots  qu'elle  avait  dits,  il  cherchait 
à  imiter  son  accent.  Oh!  la  réen- 
tendre! .  .  .  Mais,  non,  c'était 
fini;  il  n'aurait  plus  cette  mu- 
sique!    .     .     . 

Il  se  tordit  les  mains,  rêvait  de  se 
lever,  de  repousser  le  second-maître, 
et  d'aller  là-bas  pour  la  revoir,  et 
crever  après. 

Un  jour,  il  eut  une  grande  joie  :  il 
retrouvait  le  nom  de  Diane.  Sa  mère 
l'avait  appelée  Diane,  il  s'en  souvenait, 
à  présent.  Le  joli  nom  !  ...  Il  ne 
le  comprenait  pas,  s'imaginait  que  la 
jeune  fille  était  étrangère,  mais  il 
jouissait  béatement  à  caresser  les 
syllabes  chantantes. 

Le  gloussement  de  l'eau  sur  les 
flancs    du   Djemnah,    le   ron-ron    as- 
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sourdi  de  l'hélice  berçaient  son  hébé-      s'écaillant  d'argent,  au  large,  sous  la 
tude  d'amour.  pluie  des  astres. 


Des  semaines  passèrent  encore.  Il 
faiblissait  davantage,  et  ses  désirs 
croissaient,  dont  il  ne  rougissait  plus, 
rêvant  nuit  et  jour  des  lèvres  de  cette 
vierge. 

Tous  les  matins,  le  docteur  entrait 
dans  sa  cabine,  mais  déjà  levé,  le 
Corse  avait,  au  bras  d'un  garçon,  re- 
gagné le  pont  et  son  fauteuil:  Si  elle 
venait?     ... 

On  ne  l'auscultait  plus.  A  quoi  bon? 
Le  Ynédecin  apportait  des  cordiaux 
simplement,  des  toniques,  des  flacons 
de  couleur,  des  drogues  amères  que 
le  poitrinaire  reniflait  à  chaque  instant 
pour  ne  plus  sentir  l'odeur  des  bêtes. 
Ensuite,  il  restait  seul,  prenant  ses 
repas  sur  ses  genoux,  regardait  sans 
voir  les  chauffeurs  arabes  s'accroupir 
à  leur  prière,  et  sur  la  passerelle  l'of- 
ficier de  quart  aller  et  venir,  faisant 
des  observations,  promenant  sa  lor- 
gnette sur  la  mer,  ou  écrivant  des 
choses  sur  un  carnet,  au  seuil  du 
kiosque  de  timonerie. 

Et  il  comptait  les  heures,  d'après 
les  chances  qu'il  avait  de  voir  Diane 
arriver,  la  tombée  de  l'ombre  l'écra- 
sant en  renvoyant  ses  espoirs  à  l'éter- 
nel demain. 

A  cet  instant,  le  garçon  Corse,  son 
pays,  venait  causer  avec  lui,  dans  sa 
langue,  lui  dire  ce  qu'elle  avait  fait 
dans  le  jour. 

"  Elle    était    assise    près   du   com- 
mandant, à  table;  elle  riait.     .     .     ." 
Ces  choses  mettaient  de  la  fièvre  au 
sang  du  marin. 

Ensuite,  son  ami  l'aidait  à  monter 
sur  le  gaillard,  à  s'étendre  sur  les 
rouleaux  de  corde,  et  là,  Pierre  se 
taisait,  perdu  dans  la  pourpre  noyade 
du  soleil,  à  l'horizon  orangé,  ou  guet- 
tant dans  le  verdissement  de  l'Est  la 
première  des  étoiles. 

Le  Djemnah  roulait  doucement, 
avec  ses  fanaux  vert  et  rouge,  des 
yeux  de  borgne  que  grossissait  la  nuit 
épaissie.  Un  vent  frais  soufflait  par 
minutes,  et  la  mer  semblait  dormir, 
phosphorescente,  le  long  du  bord,  ou 


Qui  savait?  Elle  viendrait  peut- 
être  encore,  tout  de  même.  Des  pas- 
sagers avides  d'air  montaient  bien  là 
pour  se  baigner  dans  la  brise,  ou  pour 
écouter  les  chansons  de  l'équipage! 
Mais  la  jeune  fille  avait  sans  doute 
peur  des  matelots.  La  mélancolie 
monotone  de  leurs  chants  endoloris- 
sait Bastiani  davantage. 


Aux  escales,  il  souffrait  un  peu 
plus.  La  passerelle  était  déserte,  le 
vent  tombé,  le  pont  sans  bruit,  et 
l'odeur  chaude  de  la  terre,  les  souffles 
forts  des  marrées,  du  santal  et  des 
herbes  étranges,  redoublaient  son 
martyre.  Où  était  la  demoiselle  à 
cette  heure?  Voilai  S'il  avait  re- 
couvré ses  forces,  il  serait  descendu, 
lui  aussi!  Là-bas,  sur  le  sol  ferme, 
il  n'y  avait  point  d'écriteaux,  de  lim- 
ites, et  il  l'aurait  suivie  de  loin,  il  se 
serait  rempli  les  yeux  d'elle,  pour  les 
longs  jours.     Son  cœur  crevait. 


Un  matin,  il  vit  la  duchesse  der- 
rière le  docteur  et,  dans  une  supplica- 
tion muette,  il  la  fixa,  prêt  à  lui  dire 
son  vœu,  sa  folie,  et  toujours  retenu, 
avec  des  balbutiements  inintelligibles 
d'aphasique.  Le  médecin  et  la  pas- 
sagère se  regardèrent,  lui  murmurè- 
rent des  douceurs  banales  et,  ses  vis- 
iteurs partis,  il  attendit  plus  fort, 
dans  une  résurrection  de  vie. 

Pour  sûr,  la  mère  allait  parler  à  sa 
fille,  la  ramènerait.  Il  eut  la  force 
de  se  lever,  de  descendre  seul,  de 
mettre  ses  effets  du  dimanche,  puis  il 
la  guetta  furieusement,  le  livre  qu'elle 
lui  avait  envoyé  étalé  devant  lui,  le 
livre  qu'il  ne  savait  pas  lire. 

Ce  fut  une  femme  de  chambre  qui 
parut.  Elle  portait  une  assiette  de 
fruits. 

44  De  la  part  de  mademoiselle. 

Et  elle  s'en  alla. 
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Il  eut  un  cri,  un  seul,  et  retomba 
terrassé,  comme  mort. 

C'était  fini  ;  elle  ne  viendrait  jamais, 
jamais,  puisqu'elle  ne  venait  pas,  le 
sachant  si  malade  !  Dans  sa  poitrine, 
dans  sa  tête,  quelque  chose  s'était 
cassée.  Longtemps  il  pleura,  mouil- 
lant de  ses  larmes  les  mangoustans, 
les  letchis,  les  bananes,  les  oranges. 
Des  singes  attirés  par  le  parfum  pas- 
saient leurs  pattes  à  travers  les  bar- 
reaux, tiraient  sa  manche. 

Le  soir,  dans  sa  cabine,  il  frissonna 
d'un  accès  de  fièvre  qui  lui  rendit  ses 
forces  et  le  transfigura. 

Et  il  aima  plus  fort,  avec  une  pas- 
sion enfin  consciente.  Il  se  traîna 
jusqu'à  l'extrémité  du  couloir  du  côté 
des  premières.  A  travers  une  porte 
laissée  ouverte  lui  arrivait  le  son  du 
piano.  Elle  chantait.  Il  la  vit  en 
son  rêve,  il  la  vit  belle,  en  robe  de 
fête,  des  fleurs  dans  les  cheveux,  en- 
tourée d'amour.  ...  Et  désespé- 
rément, à  bout  de  sanglots,  revint 
s'abattre  sur  son  lit,  agonisant  dans 
l'oreiller  avec  des  baisers  et  des  mor- 
sures. 

Le  lendemain,  il  ne  put  se  lever, 
brisé,  retrouvant  dans  sa  migraine  le 
souvenir  d'avoir  déliré  toute  la  nuit. 
Le  docteur  parut: 

•'Monsieur  le  médecin,"  lui  de- 
manda-t-il  l'air  égaré,  "quand  on 
jette  un  mort  à  la  mer,  tous  les  pas- 
sagers viennent  bien,  n'est-ce-pas? 
.     .     .     tous?" 

Il  fallut  qu'à  bout  de  consolations, 
de  câlineries,  de  douceurs,  le  docteur 
répondit  "  oui  "  pour  qu'il  se  calmât. 
Et  pendant  deux  jours,  dans  ses  dé- 
lires comme  dans  ses  repos,  il  ne 
cessa  de  répéter: 

*l  Elle  viendra!  .  .  .  elle  vien- 
dra!    ...     " 

Il  mourut  ce  cri  aux  lèvres. 

*  * 

Un  peu  plus  tard  le  médecin  du 
bord,  recouvrant  du  drap  le  cadavre, 


dit  au  second  lieutenant  qui  était  venu 
pour  les  constations  officielles: 

44  Dommage  tout  de  même  .  .  . 
c'était  un  beau  garçon.  Ces  Corses 
ont  souvent  de  la  race." 


IV 

A  la  coupée  des  troisièmes,  dans 
l'entre-pont  on  avait  ouvert  à  deux 
battants  la  porte-fenêtre  de  tôle  par 
laquelle  Bastiani,  vingt  jours  avant, 
était  entré.  L'escalier  relevé  et 
amarré  plus  haut,  contre  le  bastin- 
gage, rien  ne  masquait  la  baie  rec- 
tangulaire, et  l'on  voyait  courir  la 
moire  phosphorescente  et  molle  de 
la  mer. 

Le  cerceuil  sortit  de  la  cabine, 
glissa  sur  des  rouleaux,  s'arrêta  devant 
la  trou,  et  le  charpentier  l'envelopa 
d'un  pavillon  tricolore.  Les  hommes 
se  rangèrent  de  chaque  coté  ;  un  gar- 
çon apporta  quatre  flambeaux  du 
salon,  en  encadra  la  bière. 

Par  la  porte-fenêtre,  un  souffle  frais 
entrait  avec  les  chuchotements  de 
l'eau  froissée. 

Les  passagers  arrivaient,  et  la  du- 
chesse, et  sa  fille.  Ils  se  pressaient 
dans  l'étroit  couloir  de  la  batterie, 
perpendiculairement  à  la  coupée. 

Les  premiers  seuls  voyaient  la  bière 
que  cachaient  trois  religieuses  à 
genoux,  le  commandant  debout  et  un 
missionnaire  franciscain  en  costume 
chinois.  Un  boy  tenait  le  seau  d'eau 
bénite. 

Le  moine  ouvrit  son  bréviaire,  tout 
le  monde  s'agenouilla,  sauf  le  capi- 
taine qui  se  tourna  vers  un  matelot: 

44  La  machine  à  40  tours.    ..." 

Le  matelot  partit  faire  exécuter 
l'ordre,  et  le  Djemnah,  presque  aussi- 
tôt, sembla  ne  plus  marcher. 

•L'eau  riait  très  distinctement  ;  son 
rire  avait  des  intermittences,  des 
pouffades  en  fusées. 

"De  profundis,  clamavi  ad  tey 
Domine.     .     .     ." 

Les  sœurs  envoyaient  les  réponses 
avec  des  voix  blanches,  tranquilles. 
La  flamme  des  flambeaux  vacillait; 
des  ombres  dansaient  au  mur,  grim- 
paient   sous    les    ailes    des    coiffes 
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blanches,  éteignaient  brévement 
l'éclat  cuivré  des  crucifix  sur  les 
guipes. 

"In  nomine  Patris,  Filii  et  Spirit  us 
Sancti.     Amen.1* 

Le  prêtre  aspergeait  le  cerceuil  à 
coups  de  goupillon  ;  son  geste,  chaque 
fois,  faisait  soubresauter  comme  un 
serpent,  sur  la  blancheur  de  son  sur- 
plis, sa  fausse  queue  chinoise.  Bien- 
tôt, sous  l'étamine  mouillée,  mainte- 
nant transparente,  le  bois  de  la  bière 
se  distingua;  on  s'était  servi  de 
planches  de  caisses  remplies  d'inscrip- 
tions commerciales  aux  grosses  let- 
tres: 

Craint  l'Humidité — Fragile 

Tout  le  monde  se  levait  : 

44  En  douceur,  les  enfants!"  com- 
manda le  second-maître. 

Les  hommes  se  penchèrent.  Ils 
poussaient  des  "han"  comme  à  la 
manœuvre. 


44  Hardi  donc!  .  .  .  Mollisez 
pas!     .     .     .     Soulage!" 

Le  cerceuil  maintenant  affleurait 
l'abîme.  Il  glissa,  glissa,  glissa,  retenu 
en  bascule  sur  un  seul  rouleau. 

Le  maître  porta  à  ses  lèvres  son 
sifflet  d'argent,  rendit  les  honneurs,  et 
dans  la  musique  de  ce  susurrement,  la 
bière  disparut. 

On  entendit  un  pouf  mouillé;  des 
jaillissures  entrèrent,  puis  l'eau  reprit 
ses  rires  et  sa  moire  n'eut  plus  tin  pli. 

44  Machine  en  route!"  ordonna  le 
commandant.  De  nouveau  le  timonier 
partit  faire  exécuter  l'ordre. 

Les  passagers  s'éloignèrent  remplis- 
sant les  couloirs  de  causeries.  La 
duchesse  disait  à  sa  fille  : 

44  Sur  un  navire  de  l'État,  il  n'aurait 
pas  eu  de  cercueil.     ..." 

44  Je  suis  bien  contente,"  répondit 
Diane,  44  de  n'avoir  rien  vu.  J'en  au- 
rais rêvé.     .     .     .     C'est  si  triste!" 
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THE    FEAR    OF    LOVE 


OH,  take  me  into  the  still  places  of  your  heart, 
And  hide  me  under  the  night  of  your  deep  hair  ; 
For  the  fear  of  love  is  upon  me  ; 
I  am  afraid  lest  God  should  discover  the  wonderf ulness  of  our  love. 

Shall  I  find  life  but  to  lose  it? 

Shall  I  stretch  out  my  hands  at  last  to  joy, 

And  take  but  the  irremediable  anguish? 

For  the  cost  of  heaven  is  the  fear  of  hell  ; 

The  terrible  cost  of  love 

Is  the  fear  to  be  cast  out  therefrom. 

Oh,  touch  me!     Oh,  look  upon  me! 

Look  upon  my  spirit  with  your  eyes, 

And  touch  me  with  the  benediction  of  your  hands  ! 

Breathe  upon  me,  breathe  upon  me, 

And  my  soul  shall  live. 

Kiss  me  with  your  mouth  upon  my  mouth, 

And  I  shall  be  strong. 

Charles  G.   D.  Roberts. 
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A   PAGAN   DIVERSION 

By  Algernon  Tassin 


IT  was  apparently  of  no  conse- 
quence to  Nancy  Farwell  that 
the  hotel  gossips  believed  Jack's 
engagement  to  Sadie  Williams  would 
be  announced  before  the  end  of  the 
Summer.  They  spoke  about  it  on  the 
porches;  principally  at  the  north  end, 
which  had  the  lake  view  and  was 
called  the  " hammock  parlor"  in  the 
hotel  book.  She  laughingly  joined  in. 
44 Of  course,"  she  nodded,  "  Williams 
is  an  awful  heart-smasher.  I  don't 
blame  her  for  wanting  him.  He's 
just  splendid!" 

When  she  had  gone,  some  of  the 
girls  said:  "Well,  she  takes  it  grace- 
fully enough,  at  any  rate."  And  the 
rest  said:  "Oh!  I  think  she  got  over 
it  finely.  I  don't  believe  she  cares 
for  him  at  all  now.  " 

Nancy  came  back,  laughing. 
"Girls,"  she  whispered,  excitedly, 
"here  they  come!  Let's  leave  them 
the  parlor  and  the  moon  over  there. 
One  good  turn  deserves  another.  " 

The  girls  crowded  out  pell-mell. 
They  filed  soberly  past  the  conscious 
couple  on  the  steps.  "  Have  you  seen 
the  moon  rise?"  called  Nancy.  "  It's 
perfectly  grand  and  poetic!" 

She  slipped  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  girls  in  a  few  moments  and  went 
out  to  the  bench  by  the  tennis  court. 
The  moon  whitened  her  blue  gown  and 
the  breeze  fluffed  her  hair.  She  felt 
picturesque.  Though  she  had  come  out 
to  think  undisturbed,  she  remembered 
that  she  could  be  seen  from  the  ham- 
mock parlor,  and  was  not  sorry.  She 
set  herself  to  overhauling  accounts. 
"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  simply 
this,"  she  summed  up,  finally;  "Jack 
is  the  kind  of  man  who  could  love  any 
one  of  a  half-dozen  girls.  It  doesn't 
matter  which  one,  to  him,  but  it  does 
to  me.  I'm  going  to  be  the  one." 
She  looked  toward  the  hammock.     "  I 


wonder  how  much  Sadie  cares  for 
him?  She's  a  sweet  girl.  And  she's 
got  a  good  deal  of  headway  in  two 
weeks.  Of  course,  he  must  be  man- 
ipulated. Any  little  incident  will 
drive  him  either  way.  Something 
simply  must  happen.  I'm  not  going 
to  sit  round  and  wait.  I  must  create 
a  diversion  in  my  favor.  My,  how 
beautiful  the  night  is!  I'm  going  for 
a  paddle." 

She  went  down  to  the  boathouse 
and  over  the  long  landing.  Her  canoe 
lay  on  the  edge  of  the  float  where  she 
had  left  it  in  the  afternoon — she  was 
late  for  dinner,  and  no  men  were  about. 
She  shoved  it  off  into  the  water,  which 
sparkled  like  glass  in  the  moon  track. 

Nancy  was  intoxicated  with  the 
glittering  stir  the  canoe  made  as  it 
slipped  in.  She  laughed  gaily  and 
clasped  her  hands  in  frank  childish- 
ness. "I  will  paddle  right  up  that 
track,"  she  said,  "to  the  jumping-off 
place.  " 

The  lake  was  as  still  as  the  night, 
and  both  were  unreally  beautiful.  She 
paddled  away,  singing.  Occasionally 
she  stopped  to  talk  aloud.  She  liked 
to  hear  herself  talk  ;  it  was  all  of  a 
piece  with  her  enjoyment  of  herself. 
"  *  On  such  a  night,'"  she  quoted—"  I 
don't  remember  the  rest,  but  it  just 
fits  in.  "  She  threw  a  handful  of  water 
into  the  moon.  "  I  have  a  great  mind 
for  a  bath,"  she  said.  "It  would  be 
splendidly  pagan.  I'm  all  alone  in 
the  whole  world.  Nonsense,  you  im- 
proper thing!"  She  grew  reckless  as 
she  lingered  on  the  idea.  "I  sup- 
pose it's  the  moon,"  she  went  on. 
"It  would  be  glorious.  Nancy  Far- 
well,  are  you  an  entity  or  a  creature 
of  prejudice?  Cast  off  your  shackles 
and  taste  the  unpardonable  sin.  "  She 
had  untied  one  of  her  white  shoes  and 
thumped  it  into  the  boat.     "I  don't 
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care,"  she  cried,  defiantly.  "For 
once  I'll  make  an  absolute  and  per- 
fect bolt.  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  times 
— and  everybody  is  two  miles  away,  in 
bed." 

She  had  hesitated  and  she  was  lost. 
The  other  white  shoe  went  off  with  a 
thump.  She  completed  her  prepara- 
tions in  a  frenzy.  She  grasped  the 
two  sides  of  the  canoe  firmly;  one 
lithe  swing  from  the  supple  upper 
arms  while  she  held  the  wrists  stiffly  to 
keep  the  shock  from  the  canoe,  and  she 
lifted  herself  neatly  out,  curving  into 
the  water  like  a  white  flash.  The 
canoe  bounded  buoyantly  back. 

Now  that  she  had  taken  the  irrevo- 
cable plunge,  Nancy  gave  herself  up 
unrestrainedly  to  wickedness.  The 
water  was  deliciously  soft;  she  under- 
stood all  at  once  the  demoralization  of 
freedom.  It  was  a  full  half -hour  be- 
fore she  thrust  up  two  shining  arms 
and  swung  herself  back  into  the  canoe, 
springing  as  deftly  as  before.  She 
felt  instinct  with  life  ;  her  flesh  tingled, 
her  blood  leaped.  She  could  not  but 
admire  her  own  agility  as  she  felt  the 
easy  and  perfect  play  of  muscles.  She 
laughed  to  herself.  "I  think  even 
Pierre  would  have  called  that  neatly 
done,"  she  said,  approvingly. 

She  began  reluctantly  to  dress.  "  I 
must  be  a  savage  by  nature/'  she 
mused.  "Anyway,  it  was  glorious!" 
She  took  up  her  paddle.  "Fare- 
well!" she  said,  tragically;  "fare- 
well, sweet  and  scandalous  emancipa- 
tion! I  paddle  back  into  the  nine- 
teenth century." 

She  turned  resolutely  against  the 
moon  and  worked  her  blade  rapidly 
for  a  few  minutes.  Suddenly,  right 
in  front  of  her,  like  a  black  arrow  in 
the  silver  path  came  shooting  another 
canoe.  She  gasped,  terror-stricken. 
Horror!  who  could  be  in  it?  No 
woman,  surely,  at  this  outrageous 
hour.  Could  he  have  seen?  Certainly 
not!  but  the  mere  thought  was  enor- 
mous. What  was  she  to  do?  There 
was  no  way  to  escape.  All  at  once  it 
seemed  a  frightful  thing  that  she 
should  be  out  alone  at  the  dead  of 
night.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  by 
unnoticed.     Besides,  why  should  she 


make  the  escapade  appear  clandestine? 
There  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
— of  course  not,  if  only ! 

The  canoes  shot  toward  each  other. 
The  occupant  of  the  other  one  was  a 
man.  The  moon  brought  him  out 
blindly  black  in  relief — in  a  moment 
they  were  passing  each  other.  It  was 
Jack! 

She  must  be  easy,  at  all  hazards. 
She  could  feel  how  wet  her  hair  lay  in 
its  heavy  coil.  She  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns.  She  hailed  him  jauntily. 
"  It's  pretty  late  for  you.  Does  your 
chaperon  know  you're  out?" 

Jack  poised  his  paddle  as  he,swerved 
his  canoe  round.  "  Does  yours?"  he 
asked,  impudently. 

"  No,"  said  Nancy.  "  No  one  does 
but  you.     This  is  a  bolt.  " 

"I  won't  tell,"  said  he. 

"Thanks!"  she  returned,  lightly. 
"  Now  go  on  out— -anywhere.  And 
don't  come  back  for  an  hour." 

He  hesitated  provokingly.  '  '  Why?" 
he  asked. 

"Stupid!  Do  you  suppose  I'm 
going  to  be  seen  returning  with  you 
at  this  time  of  night?  Oh!  how  am  I 
ever  going  to  get  in,  anyway?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jack,  coolly. 
"  You  might  paddle  round  till  morn- 
ing.    I'll  keep  you  company." 

Nancjr  was  dumb  with  sudden 
realization;  her  sin  was  shutting  in  on 
her  with  all  its  awful  consequences. 
She  felt  floored  ;  but  she  reached  out 
instinctively  to  keep  her  equilibrium. 
In  default  of  anything  better  to  do  she 
laughed.  She  was  determined  not  to 
show  her  embarrassment. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "this  is  a  situa- 
tion, at  all  events!  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?" 

"  I?"  said  Jack,  drawlingly.  "  Why, 
this  isn't  any  of  my  affair.  " 

Nancy  was  furious.  She  had  time, 
however,  to  think  that  she  had  never 
seen  him  quite  so  splendid  as  now. 
He  was  in  his  rowing  shirt;  the 
muscles  rippled  along  his  bare  shoul- 
ders. He  was  smiling  in  mock  de- 
rision. She  knew  he  was  waiting  for 
her  to  cave  in.  "  This  is  certainly  a 
diversion,"  she  thought,  grimly» 
"ready  made  to  my  hand;  it  would 
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be  a  pity  not  to  profit  by  it."  At  the 
thought  her  daring  returned.  She 
would  show  him  that  she  was  mistress 
of  the  occasion — to  his  discomfiture, 
too.  But  how?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion. She  felt  a  little  trickle  of  water 
down  her  neck.  Had  he  noticed  how 
wet  her  hair  was  ?  They  were  paddling 
slowly;  she  dropped  a  little  behind. 
Thank  heaven,  anyway,  that  her  hair 
curled  prettily  with  moisture — it  was 
not  hanging  limp  on  her  forehead  like 
seaweed. 

4  4  Of  course,  "  ventured  Nancy,  *  *  this 
conies  as  a  sweet  surprise  to  you.  You 
had  no  idea  that  I  was  out  here?" 

44  Oh,  yes,"  drawled  Jack,  "  I  saw 
you  go  out.  I  followed  you  as  soon 
as " 

Nancy's  heart  gave  a  jump,  but  she 
determined  to  die  game.  She  filled 
up  the  gap.  44  As  soon  as  you  got 
Sadie  off  to  bed?" 

Jack  laughed  ;  his  laughter  had  no 
special  meaning,  but  it  seemed  sig- 
nificant to  her  and  filled  her  with  a 
wild  determination  to  get  even  with 
him. 

They  were  almost  turning  into  the 
channel,  but  still  a  mile  from  the 
hotel.  On  the  harbor  side  of  the 
little  cape  there  were  wide  flats  cov- 
ered with  nine  feet  of  water  at  high 
tide  ;  at  low  water  the  channel  wrig- 
gled through  like  an  escaping  snake. 
It  was  marked  by  bushes  lashed  to 
stakes;  when  the  tide  was  out  they 
looked  ridiculously  -  like  last  year's 
Christmas  trees.  Now  they  were 
three  feet  above  the  surface. 

A  sudden  idea  struck  her.  44Do 
you  know  what  I  came  out  for?"  she 
asked. 

Jack  laughed  again.  How  much 
did  the  brute  know,  after  all?  "I 
suppose  you  came  out  for  a  paddle," 
he  said,  "and  to  quiet  your  jaded 
nerves.     It's  very  peaceful.  " 

44  Yes,"  assented  Nancy,  cheerfully. 
44  Then,  too,  I  wanted  to  get  my 
handkerchief.  I  tied  it  on  the  out- 
side bush  this  afternoon  in  the  race. 
It  wasn't  out  of  water  yet,  so  I  pad- 
dled on  to  wait  for  the  tide  to  go  down.  " 

When  Nancy  made  up  her  mind  to 
lie,  she  did  it  consistently  ;  there  was 


no  hitch  in  the  proceeding.  The  two 
canoes  had  come  to  the  first  bush. 
44  How  provoking!"  she  exclaimed. 
"The  tide  is  not  low  enough  yet. 
That  was  my  graduation  handker- 
chief, too  ;  I  would  not  lose  it  for  the 
world.  How  could  I  ever  have  been 
so  careless  as  to  tie  it  there?  It  must 
be  a  foot  further  down,  and  I  simply 
can't  stay  here  any  longer." 

Jack's  gallantry  could  always  be  re- 
lied on.     "I'll  get  it  for  you,  "  he  said. 

She  turned  away  to  hide  a  vicious 
smile.  "Oh,  will  you?  How  good 
of  you!"  she  said,  joyfully.  "You 
can  easily  find  it.  I'm  quite  sure  I 
tied  it  tight  enough." 

Jack  swung  his  canoe  round.  He 
fished  in  the  water  near  the  bush. 
Nancy,  as  was  natural,  swung  along- 
side to  show  him  the  exact  spot.  She 
leaned  partly  over.  Suddenly  she 
gave  a  little  scream  and  caught  as  if 
to  save  her  balance.  Jack,  leaning 
over  and  off  his  guard,  shot  headlong 
into  the  water. 

He  came  up  sputtering.  Nancy 
was  laughing  hysterically. 

44  I'm  all  right!"  cried  Jack.  "  Don't 
be  frightened!  I  might  as  well  find 
your  handkerchief  while  I'm  in."  He 
fumbled  over  the  bush.  "It  isn't 
here,"  he  said. 

44 Dear  me!"  said  Nancy.  "The 
water  must  have  washed  it  away. 
Isn't  that  maddening,  after  all  this 
fuss?  Thank  you  ever  so  much  for 
looking.  Can  you  get  back  into  your 
canoe?"  she  asked,  complacently. 
She  scented  victory.  "  It's  a  rather 
hard  thing  to  do,  isn't  it?" 

Jack  saw  approaching  ignominy; 
he  had  been  trying  the  trick  for  a 
week.  Do  what  he  could,  the  canoe 
bounced  away  from  him  or  overturned. 
He  sputtered  savagely. 

44  You  place  your  arms  so,"  directed 
Nancy,  with  calm  interest,  "then 
spring  with  the  weight  on  the  outside 
one.  Pierre  showed  me  how  up  on 
the  north  lake.  " 

Jack  splashed  wildly;  the  canoe 
was  as  elusive  as  a  greased  pig. 

44  Oh,  look  out!"  screamed  Nancy. 
44  I'll  steady  your  canoe  between  mine 
and  the  bush." 
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But  Jack  only  bobbed  the  three  in 
a  crazy  way. 

44  It's  no  use,"  decided  Nancy. 
44  You  can't  do  it;  and  you'll  tip  me 
over  in  a  minute.  Then  we  should  be 
in  a  pickle.  "  She  hesitated  carefully. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
It  isn't  any  of  my  affair,  you  know.  " 

Jack  grunted;  he  felt  like  thrash- 
ing somebody.  He  attacked  the  water 
with  more  vigor. 

Nancy  went  on.  "This  is  getting 
perfectly  scandalous  ;  it  must  be  nearly 
two  o'clock.  Shall  I  tow  your  canoe 
in,  or  do  you  want  it  to  practice  on  ?  It 
only  takes  time  after  you  know  how  ; 
you  might  get  the  knack  of  it  all  at 
once.  The  tide  will  be  low  enough 
for  you  to  wade  in  by  five.  You  never 
can  swim  all  that  way — unless  you 
swim  from  bush  to  bush."  She 
laughed.  "Forgive  me,"  she  said, 
demurely,  " 1  didn't  mean  to."  She 
paused  again.  "Indeed,  I  must 
go. 

44  Look  here,"  said  Jack,  meekly — 
his  spirit  was  broken — "  how  many  of 
the  girls  are  you  going  to  let  into  this  in 
confidence?    I  won't  tell  if  you  don't.  " 

"Won't  tell  what?"  said  Nancy, 
belligerently.  She  wanted  it  distinctly 
understood  that  she  was  granting  a 
favor,  not  making  a  bargain.  All  the 
same,  she  was  anxious  for  what  came 
next. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  Jack.  "Did 
I  splash  you  so?"  he  asked,  irrele- 
vantly.    "  How  wet  your  hair  is!" 

"No,"  assented  Nancy,  quickly, 
"of  course,  I  won't  tell  a  soul."  She 
took  up  her  paddle.  "  I  hate  to  leave 
you  here  alone.  You  might  get  a 
cramp.  I'll  tow  you  in  if  you  want 
me  to." 

"Oh,  shut  up!"  said  Jack.  To  be 
towed  in  by  a  girl  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing! "Look  here,  Nancy — "  he  be- 
gan. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  inter- 
rupted, sweetly. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Jack.  "What's 
the  use?  I've  thrown  away  two 
weeks,  and " 

"  If  you  think  I'm  going  to  carry 
on  a  normal  conversation  with  you 
under     these     circumstances,"    said 


Nancy,  44you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken. Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  want 
to  be  towed  in?" 

There  was  a  minute's  silence. 
"Tow  me  in,"  said  Jack.  He  was 
utterly  subdued. 

If  anyone  had  been  stirring  at  such 
an  hour  in  the  morning  he  might  have 
seen  a  queer  naval  procession  in  the 
wake  of  a  full  moon.  First  came 
Nancy,  paddling  slowly  ;  behind  her, 
an  empty  canoe,  which  sagged 
slightly,  and  behind  that — !  Then  he 
might  have  seen  two  figures  moving 
on  the  float. 

44  Yon  can  sneak  in,"  said  Jack, 
"  just  as  the  barge  goes  for  the  three 
o'clock  train." 

4  4  Oh,  Jack,  "  said  Nancy.  '  '  This  is 
perfectly  awful.  I  feel  like  a  criminal.  " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Jack,  sooth- 
ingly. He  came  nearer,  deliberately. 
"  Nancy,  I'll  never  tell,"  he  said,  sol- 
emnly. 

"  Oh,  Jack!"  she  cried,  with  a  little 
muffled  scream.  "  How  dare  you? 
You're  soaking  wet,  too!" 

"Never  mind,"  said  Jack  again; 
"so  is  your  hair." 

Nancy  had  fled. 

She  came  down  to  breakfast  more 
radiant  than  ever.  "  Good-morning, 
girls,"  she  said.  " Good-morning, 
Sadie.  Wasn't  the  moon  lovely  last 
night?" 

44 Yes,"  said  Sadie,  "it  was  fine. 
I  watched  it  from  my  window  for  a 
long  time." 

"  You  did?"  asked  Nancy,  with  in- 
terest.    "  How  long?" 

"Until  after  three  o'clock,"  an- 
swered Sadie. 

Nancy  took  the  bull  by  the  horns; 
she  knew  Sadie  could  not  see  the 
boathouse  from  her  window.  "  Then 
you  must  have  seen  me  come  in," 
she  said.  "  Girls,  don't  you  ever 
breathe  a  word.  The  moon  was  so 
perfectly  fine  last  night  I  couldn't 
bear  to  go  to  bed.  So  I  went  out 
paddling.  " 

"Oh,"  chorused  the  girls,  "until 
that  time  in  the  morning?  Did  any- 
thing happen?" 

"Yes,"  said  Nancy,  mysteriously, 
"  I  created  quite  a  diversion." 
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THE  ENCHANTRESS 

NAY,  do  not  smile.     I  know  too  well 
Just  where  that  luring-  trick  was  learned — 
The  source  of  the  consuming  spell 

That  all  my  better  being  burned, 
And  never  more  that  cruel  flame 
May  wrap  my  spirit  in  its  fold  ; 
Your  sweetest  wiles  but  rouse  my  shame, 
And  leave  me  sad,  and  sick,  and  cold. 

'Twas  not  in  any  modish  glass 

You  learned  so  deftly  to  enthrall, 
But  in  a  disk  of  burnished  brass 

Found  by  an  old  Corinthian  wall  ; 
A  mirror  with  such  magic  wrought, 

It  prompts,  not  shows,  the  lavish  grace  ; 
From  its  enwoven  charm  you  caught 

The  smile  that  lights  your  perfect  face. 

'Twas  fashioned  in  alchemic  fire 

For  proud  hetairai  of  a  time 
When  man's  unbridled,  rash  desire 

Was  not  accounted  aught  of  crime  ; 
And  fair  Aspasia's  placid  brow 

And  Phryne's  flexile  grace  revealed 
Upon  your  plastic  beauty,  now 

With  strange  enchantment  it  has  sealed. 

Before  it  Lai's  long  ago 

Rehearsed  the  follies  of  her  art, 
And  those  bewildering  smiles  that  show 

How  love  is  won  without  a  heart. 
So  smile  no  more  like  Laïs.     .     .     .     Yet 

I  love  you  in  the  face  of  doom  ! 
Ah,  smile  again,  and  I'll  forget 

The  tigress  sculptured  on  her  tomb. 

Robertson  Forbes. 


SIZE    NO    ADVANTAGE 

MARCIA  {sighing) — How  little  men  understand  women! 
Shortleigh  (bitterly) — They  don't  understand  them  any  better  than 
big  ones. 
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WHEN    MYRTLE   COMES    TO   TOWN 

WHEN  Myrtle  comes  to  town,  'tis  then 
I  bid  a  quick  farewell 
To  idle  haunts  of  idle  men, 

And  yield  to  Beauty's  spell  ; 
And  day  or  night — 'tis  e'er  the  same — 

Through  Gotham  up  and  down 
I'm  squire  to  just  the  fairest  dame 
That  ever  came  to  town  ! 

When  Myrtle  comes  to  town  she  brings 

A  fragrance  freshly  sweet 
Of  perfumed  hill  and  mead  that  clings 

About  her  garments  neat. 
And  lo,  from  Fordham's  rugged  height 

To  Bowling  Green  adown, 
Mine  is  a  service  of  delight 

When  Myrtle  comes  to  town. 

When  Myrtle  comes  to  town,  no  more 

I'm  seen  at  club  or  ball, 
But  all  such  follies  loud  deplore — 

And  haunt  the  lecture  hall. 
And  as  we  speed  serenely  by 

I  nod  with  chilling  frown 
To  chaps  who  bow  and  envy  me 

When  Myrtle  comes  to  town! 

When  Myrtle  comes  to  town  she  owns 

"  A  cousin's  rather  nice;" 
And  I,  in  far  more  eager  tones, 

Endorse  it  in  a  trice. 
And  though  on  knowledge  too  intent 

To  heed  a  word  I  say, 
I  fondly  hope  she'll  soon  consent 

To  come  to  town  to  stay! 

Richard  Stillman  Powell. 


<9t 


A    BAD    BREAK 

CHE — How  did  he  come  to  marry  a  widow? 

^     He— She  asked  him  why  he  didn't  marry,  and  he  thoughtlessly  replied 

that  he  didn't  have  to. 
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THE    WORLD   WELL   LOST-IN   WALES 

By  Percival  Pollard 


AMERICANS,  whether  of  the 
class  that  makes  Newport  and 
Narragansett  Pier  emblems  of 
luxury  to  the  multitude  or  of  the 
humbler  sort  that  disports  itself  at 
Atlantic  City  and  places  of  that  ilk, 
have  a  consuming  interest  in  any- 
thing that  spells  itself  Summer  re- 
sort. Perhaps  there  is  no  nation  in 
the  world  that  so  systematically  tries 
to  fly  the  cities  during  the  dog  days. 
It  is  true  that  the  Englishman  revels 
largely  in  Saturday-to-Monday  excur- 
sions, and  that  the  European  of  the 
Continent  manages  to  over-eat  and 
over-drink  sufficiently  during  the 
Winter  to  necessitate  a  "cure"  at 
some  watering  place  in  the  Summer, 
but  as  a  national  habit  the  flitting  to 
mountain  and  seashore  is  nowhere  so 
intensely  developed  as  in  America. 
At  home  or  abroad,  the  places  where 
you  can  find  no  Americans  are,  in- 
deed, hard  to  find.  You  may  be  in 
some  sequestered  nook  of  Saxon 
Switzerland  or  Thiiringen,  congrat- 
ulating yourself  on  an  entire  change 
of  scene,  but  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  before  you  have  been  there 
three  hours  a  party  of  Americans 
comes  twanging  its  way  into  your 
hearing.  There  arises,  then,  to  the 
pessimist,  the  problem:  Where  can  I 
escape  my  own  countrymen? 

An  unpatriotic  wish?  Distinctly. 
The  voice  of  a  man  without  a  coun- 
try? Perhaps.  And  yet — there  are 
people  like  that.  They  say  to  them- 
selves that  if  they  can  find  some  little 
corner  of  the  world  that  is  not  in- 
fested by  the  Cook's  tourist,  by  the 
American  whose  inquisitiveness  and 
thirst  for  information  amount  to  a 
blot  on  the  landscape,  they  will  taste 
of  comparative  happiness. 


Well,  the  other  day  I  was  actually 
in  a  place  like  that.  There  were  no 
Americans  there.  There  was  no  fash- 
ionable function.  There  was  no  heat. 
Just  mountains  and  woods  and  the 
sea,  and  a  quaint  little  village  of 
stone  and  flower-covered  houses.  So 
different  was  it  from  the  sort  of  thing 
we  know  on  this  side  of  the  water 
that  I  am  tempted  to  try  a  picture  of 
it.  It  was  in  North  Wales.  I  will 
admit  that  much.  As  to  the  actual 
name,  why  should  I  endanger  my 
chances  of  ever  again  finding  peace 
there?  Let  it  suffice  that  consonants 
predominated  in  its  spelling,  that  it 
rejoiced  in  double  "l's,"  and  that 
it  was  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
either  Liverpool  or  Llandudno. 

Arrival  at  this  little  corner  of  the 
Welsh  mountains  had  a  charm  of  its 
own.  The  train  went  puffing  out  of 
the  station;  you  stood  on  the  plat- 
form regarding  your  luggage  and 
wondering  whether  there  was  by 
chance  a  decent  inn  in  the  whole 
place.  You  may  remark  that  the  ex- 
perienced traveler  does  not  leave  a 
matter  of  that  sort  to  the  last  minute  ; 
for  my  part,  I  have  always  preferred 
to  journey  abroad  in  the  world  with 
Surprise  as  my  courier.  In  the  dis- 
tance thundered  the  mail  train  bound 
for  Holyhead  and  the  Atlantic  liners. 
A  gray  village  showed  against  the 
hills  ;  clouds  raced  along  the  summits 
of  these  hills,  hiding  them  this  min- 
ute, revealing  them  the  next.  Was 
there  a  conveyance  of  any  sort  to  be 
had?  The  porter  looked  amused. 
He  mentioned  a  hotel,  and  declared 
it  was  only  a  minute's  walk.  So  I 
walked  over  a  dusty  lane  that  led 
past  boarding-houses  and  churches 
and   funny  little   shops.     And    pres- 
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ently  I  was  housed  and  fed,  and  my 
life  in  this  corner  of  Wales  was 
begun. 

Excitement?  Not  an  ounce  of  it  to 
the  landscape.  Rest?  Heaped  up 
baskets  of  it!  The  mountain  air 
pressed  sleep  heavily  on  the  lids,  so 
that  it  was  fairly  in  the  forenoon  be- 
fore one  was  ready  to  view  the  life 
and  stir  of  the  place.  Families  were 
walking  down  to  the  sands,  with  tidy 
bundles  of  towels  and  bathing-suits. 
Tiny  two- wheeled  butcher-carts  went 
careering  around  the  curves  of  the 
village  streets.  An  occasional  bicy- 
clist, with  all  the  needless  impedi- 
ments in  which  Englishmen  rejoice, 
in  the  way  of  brakes,  mud-guards  and 
what  not,  went  toiling  up  the  steep- 
ness. On  the  sands  there  was  some 
faint  attempt  at  gaiety.  The  shore 
was  dotted  with  the  cumbersome 
bathing-machines  that  this  part  of  the 
world  chooses  to  use.  They  are  like 
little  moving- vans  on  decrepit  wheels. 
You  climb  into  one  of  these  dreadful 
contrivances,  undress  and  proceed  to 
swim  out  into  the  chill  Irish  Sea; 
presently,  when  you  are  tired  and 
reach  the  machine  again,  you  begin 
to  discover  the  reasons  for  its  exist- 
ence. The  tide  has  risen  so  that  be- 
tween you  and  dry  land  there  are 
now  a  dozen  yards  or  so.  An  ancient 
drudge  of  a  horse  is  hitched  to  your 
vehicle  and  you  are  pulled  high  and 
dry  once  more,  to  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that  if  there  be  one  thing  in  equine 
life  more  degrading  than  pulling  a 
street-car  it  must  be  the  shifting 
about  of  bathing-machines.  In  the 
meanwhile,  on  the  sands  behind  you, 
children  have  been  pantomiming  the 
despair  of  life  by  building  castles  in 
the  sand — castles  that  the  tide,  like 
fate,  destroys  with  the  most  ruthless 
carelessness.  Governesses  are  sitting 
on  benches,  reading.  Families  sit  in 
groups.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  young  men  and  maidens  on  flir- 
tation intent.  Indeed,  without  any 
malice,  temptation  is  the  last  thing 
you  can  find  here.  The  women  are, 
by  any  French  or  American  standard 
of  dress,  utterly  impossible,  and  the 
men  are  evidently  aiming  only  at  com- 


fort. In  walking,  the  girls  wear  their 
skirts  very  high,  and  in  wheeling  they 
hardly  show  their  toes.  There  is  no 
theatre,  no  casino,  no  gambling. 

There  are,  however,  the  sand-shows. 
There  are  the  minstrels,  and  the  Pier- 
rots, and  the  local  band.  The  min- 
strels are  black-faced  fellows  who 
strum  banjos  and  sing  music  hall  mel- 
odies, and  attempt  the  humor  of  the 
old-time  end-men.  The  Pierrots  are 
merely  wandering  " variety  artists" 
in  the  conventional  costumes.  The 
hat  begins  to  circulate,  while  the 
crowd  thins,  and  you  wonder  whether 
the  poor  wretches  will  ever  accumu- 
late enough  to  get  out  of  the  village. 
Some  morning  you  are  awakened  by 
a  noise  of  humming  and  strumming 
under  your  window  ;  the  Christy  Min- 
strels are  still  there  ;  later  you  see  them 
passing  down  the  village  street,  and 
you  note  that  the  shopkeepers  watch 
them  with  keen  suspicion.  How  many 
hundred  dollars  a  week  is  it,  if  you 
please,  that  Chevalier  and  Guilbert 
make?  So  ;  but  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture,  and  one  that  young  persons 
ambitious  for  the  laurels  of  the  music 
hall  should  see  as  vividly,  and  that  is 
the  misery  of  being  a  wandering  min- 
strel for  the  entertainment  of  the  so- 
journers in  a  corner  of  the  Welsh 
mountains. 

Walking  up  to  the  mountains  takes 
you  through  the  village.  Such  a  nest 
of  a  place  !  Each  cottage,  no  matter 
how  tiny,  shows  an  interior  of  the  ut- 
most cleanliness  ;  walls  decorated  with 
fine  old  family  china;  furniture  that 
seems  as  old  as  the  sea  itself;  around 
each  outer  wall  clamber  roses  and 
vines  and  flowering  creepers.  The 
stone  floor  is  polished  until  it  shines. 
The  place  appears  never  to  have 
known  the  cynic  jest:  "  It  is  cheaper 
to  move  than  to  pay  rent."  These 
people  seem  to  be  living  where  they 
and  their  forbears  have  lived  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  and  all  their  be- 
longings wear  the  look  of  things  im- 
movable, immutable.  This  lack  of 
change  rings  through  everything  here. 
The  Welsh  language  still  holds  sway 
over  this  bit  of  earth.  When  Eng- 
lish is  attempted   it  is   with  quaint 
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hissing  s's  and  curious  turns  of 
phrase. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  coach  halts 
in  the  village.  It  has  come  in  from  a 
circular  daily  tour,  visiting  the  better 
known  tourist-ridden  places,  such  as 
Bettws-y-Coed  and  Conway.  Up  and 
down  the  steep  hills  go  the  four 
horses,  and  the  sound  of  the  horn 
blows  strong  in  the  wind.  It  is  a 
glorious  vestige  of  the  old  cross-coun- 
try coaching  days.  Now  you  are  up 
in  the  clouds,  seeing  clouds  and  hills 
and  valleys  at  your  feet  ;  now  you  skirt 
the  seas  ;  now  you  are  in  the  shadow 
of  castle  walls  that  have  seen  the  day 
of  Rome  and  the  time  of  the  Caesars. 
At  the  end  of  the  drive  you  have  an 
appetite  for  food  and  sleep  such  as  no 
doctor  in  the  world  could  give  you. 

The  outer  world  seems  a  thousand 
miles  and  a  thousand  years  away.  A 
daily  paper  comes  in  from  Liverpool, 
and  there  are  telegrams  and  letters 
possible,  but  the  possible  seldom  be- 
comes the  probable  in  this  case.  Yet 
hold!  Fashion  has  tried  for  a  foot- 
hold even  in  this  nook  of  the  hills. 
Considering  the  place  and  its  people, 
and  the  manner  of  its  usual  visitors, 
it  seems  quite  too  ridiculous,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  in  one  hotel  there  is 
an  attempt  made  to  enforce  the  dis- 
pensing with  bonnets  at  meals.  Think 
of  it  !  In  a  place  where  the  style  of 
the  dress  would  disgrace  the  Bowery  ! 
Good-humored  argument  of  the  mat- 


ter provokes  only  the  retort  that  in 
England  this  has  always  been  the 
custom  and  always  will  be.  Verily, 
even  in  Wales  one  must  do  as  the 
Welsh! 

One  other  touch  of  the  larger  life 
came  to  me  in  this  refuge.  Before  a 
little  tailor's  shop  stood  a  poster.  A 
Poster — spell  it  large,  please! — an 
Italian  poster,  a  collectable  poster,  an 
artistic  poster,  a  real  thing  of  beauty, 
from  Milan!  Would  the  old  man 
part  with  it?  Yes,  he  had  a  clean 
one  ;  he  was  to  put  up  the  new  one 
when  the  present  one  was  too  weath- 
er-stained ;  it  was  of  no  value  to  him  ; 
a  firm  in  Liverpool  had  sent  them  ;  he 
might,  perhaps —  And  so  I  am  a 
poster  the  richer  for  my  running  for 
rest  to  Wales. 

By  now,  I  dare  say  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  whirlpool  has  effaced  most  of 
the  benefits  I  acquired,  but  at  the  time 
I  assure  you  that  my  little  Welsh  vil- 
lage proved  a  most  efficient  cure  for 
ills  of  both  mind  and  body.  There 
were  no  gaieties,  no  diversions.  Just 
the  swimming  out  to  sea,  the  driving 
about  the  neighborhood,  the  walking 
hillward,  the  observing  of  one's  fel- 
low men  and  women,  and  the  quiet — 
the  quiet! 

For  a  song,  or  for  the  mere  lilting 
refrain  of  a  song — so  it  be  some  faint 
echo  out  of  happiness — I  would  part 
with  the  name  of  that  nook,  but  not 
for  a  penny  less. 


AN    ANOMALOUS    CASE 

THOUGH  a  hitch  in  the  proceedings  is  unpleasant,  as  a  rule — 
The  simple  little  something  that  occasions  a  delay — 
And  it  very  rarely  happens  one  can  take  the  matter  cool, 
I  chanced  upon  two  oddities  that  did,  the  other  day. 

The  little  god  of  Love  had  long  been  planning  the  event  ; 

With  winning  wiles  upon  their  hearts  such  sorcery  he'd  wrought, 
Their  cup  of  bliss  o'erflowing,  to  the  parsonage  they  went, 

And  a  hitch  in  the  proceedings  was  exactly  what  they  sought. 

R.  F.  G. 
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"I  am  already  married.  It  is  too 
late  to  say  anything  like  that.  You 
must  keep  faith  with  her." 

14  She  is  only  a  child,  and  will  get 
over  it." 

44  You  claim  I  broke  your  heart  by 
not  keeping  my  faith  with  you — you 
say  you  have  never  gotten  over 
it " 

44 1  have  lived." 

44  Do  not  make  her  suffer." 

44 1  love  you." 

44 1  am  her  stepmother,  but  I  love 
her  as  much  as  I  would  my  own 
daughter.  " 

44  Say  that  you  love  me  and  I  will 
lay  my  heart  at  her  feet." 

44 1  love  you!" 

44  With  your  whole  heart?" 

44  With  my  whole  heart." 

44  And  you  would  have  preferred  to 
marry  me?" 

44  Above  anyone  in  the  world." 


44  And  you  do  not  love  your  hus- 
band as  you  love  me?" 

4  4  No.     Now  leave  me.  " 

She  swept  past  him  and  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room.  She  caught  hold  of 
the  girl's  hand. 

44  Dearie,  talk  to  me — tell  me  about 
Mr.  Holland." 

44  Oh,  mother — do  you  know? — has 
he  spoken?  He — that  is,  we — had 
decided  to  keep  it  secret  for  a  time. 
I  meant,  though,  to  speak  to  you,  but 
I  have  not  had  the  courage.  You  are 
not  angry,  are  you,  my  beautiful 
mother?" 

Stella  kissed  the  girl's  flushed  face. 

44  Mr.  Holland  and  I  have  known 
each  other  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  is  just  the  man  I  should  have  se- 
lected for  you.  He  is  behind  the 
palms.  Go,  and  let  him  bring  you  a 
cup  of  tea,  while  I  go  home  and  talk 
it  over  with  your  father." 


MISTOOK    THE    HOUSE 

TRAMP — I  don't  know  where  my  next  meal  is  coming  from,  lady. 
Lady  of  the  House — Well,  you've  come  to  a  poor  place  to  find  out 
This  is  no  information  bureau. 


HIS    GREAT    CHANCE 

HARRY — It  was  kind  in  you,  old  fellow,  to  look  after  my  girl  while  I  was 
away.     How  can  I  ever  repay  you? 
Fred — Well,  I  still  owe  the  livery-stable  man. 


TOO    MUCH    FOR    HIM 

JIMSON — Did  you  find  the  streets  crooked  in  Boston? 
Simson — Did  we?     Why,  Old  Soak  signed  the  pledge  before  we  had  beeft 
there  two  hours. 
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THE   LEADING  WOMAN 

By  John  D.  Barry 

Author  of  "Mademoiselle   Blanche,"  "The   Intriguers,"  "The  Princess  Margarethe,"  etc. 


ALL  day  long  the  company  re- 
hearsed on  the  dark  stage.  In 
the  auditorium  the  carpenters 
were  hammering,  and  the  decorators, 
on  the  slender  scaffolding,  added  the 
last  touches  to  the  walls.  At  five 
o'clock  the  place  seemed  like  chaos; 
at  six,  the  actors,  carpenters  and 
decorators  disappeared,  the  scaffold- 
ing was  removed  and  the  stage  stood 
set  for  the  first  act.  Women  were 
taking  off  the  coverings  of  the  seats, 
and  on  the  stage  two  men  were  speak- 
ing in  low  tones. 

44  Well,  I  guess  we're  all  right  now," 
said  one,  a  short  and  heavy  man  with 
a  red  face,  patiently  mopping  his 
brow.  Since  eleven  in  the  morning 
the  thermometer  in  the  wings  had 
stood  above  ninety  degrees. 

The  younger  man  was  mopping, 
too,  in  a  way  that  suggested  resent- 
ment. "He's  a  hustler,  ain't  he?" 
he  remarked. 

44  Hustler!"  The  sardonic  laugh 
that  accompanied  the  exclamation 
suggested  superior  knowledge  and 
years  of  experience.  44  There's  no 
one  in  the  business  like  him.  That's 
what's  kept  him  where  he  is.  Wait 
till  you  get  used  to  him.  Then  you 
won't  be  surprised  at  anything  he 
does." 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other 
for  a  moment.  They  seemed  too  hot 
and  too  tired  to  move. 

44  If  you  can  stand  him,  you'll  get  a 
lot  out  of  him.  In  the  five  years  that 
I've  been  with  him  I've  learned  more 
about  the  theatrical  business  than  I'd 


learned  in  fifteen  years  before.  He's 
got  it  down  to  a  science.  Why,  he 
lives  it;  he  eats  it;  he  sleeps  it — that 
is,  if  he  ever  sleeps  at  all.  He's 
down  at  this  theatre  every  morning 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  he  often  stays 
here  all  day  and  all  night.  " 

44  All  night!"  The  exclamation 
sounded  like  a  gasp. 

44  Yes,  he'll  probably  rehearse  all 
night  to-night — unless  the  piece  goes 
better  than  I  think  it  will.  He 
doesn't  think  anything  of  calling  a 
rehearsal  after  a  performance  that 
doesn't  suit  him,  and  he  keeps  the 
whole  company  here  and  the  two. 
stage-managers,  though  what  use  we 
are  I  can't  imagine,  since  he  runs  the 
whole  shooting-match  himself." 

The  stage-manager  turned  and 
walked  to  the  back  of  the  theatre,  and 
his  new  assistant,  whose  face  was 
white  and  haggard  from  the  heat  and 
the  fatigue  of  the  day,  looked  dis- 
couraged. In  a  moment,  however, 
the  young  fellow  threw  back  his 
shoulders. 

44  Well,  I  can  tell  you  one  thing," 
he  remarked.  44  There's  such  a  thing 
as  going  too  far,  and  I  believe 
Fischer  will  get  himself  into  a  hole 
if  he  doesn't  look  out." 

44  What  do  you  mean?" 

The  two  men  faced  each  other 
again. 

44  Didn't  you  notice  how  Nellie 
Wilton  looked?  Gee  !  I  thought  at  any 
moment  during  the  rehearsal  of  that 
last  scene  she'd  drop  on  the  stage.  " 

The  stage-manager  became  thought- 
ful. 44I  noticed  that,  too,  and  I 
thought  of  speaking  to  the  Colonel 
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about  it.  But  he  hates  to  be  inter- 
rupted while  he's  rehearsing — and 
he's  apt  to  fly  into  a  temper.  He 
didn't  see  it  himself;  he  never  notices 
anything  like  that.  I  believe  he'd 
force  Wilton  on  the  stage  if  she  was 
going  to  fall  dead  the  moment  she 
came  off.  He  knows  she's  his  great 
card.  When  she  was  out  of  the  bill 
two  weeks  last  season  we  lost  about 
five  hundred  dollars  a  night."  He 
pulled  out  his  watch.  "  I  guess  I'll 
go  out  and  get  some  dinner.  The 
Colonel  has  gone  off  with  Wilton  to 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  they'll  be 
back  before  seven.  Devil  of  a  night 
for  an  opening!  I  told  the  Colonel  it 
was  a  mistake  to  begin  before  the 
first  of  October." 

44  But  the  house  is  sold  out." 
44  Yes,  it's  always  sold  out  for  a  first 
night.  But  what'll  it  be  to-morrow 
night?  People  don't  want  heavy 
pieces  in  hot  weather.  All  they  care 
for  is  the  roof  gardens.  But  when 
the  Colonel  gets  a  notion  into  his 
head  he's  as  obstinate  as  a  mule." 
The  stage-manager's  eyes  swept  the 
dark  theatre  from  the  back  of  the 
footlights.  "Well,  we  seem  to  be 
fixed  up  all  right,"  he  said,  with  a 
sigh.     "  Damn  this  weather!" 


II 


At  seven  o'clock  Fischer  arrived  at 
the  theatre  with  Miss  Wilton  and  with 
Hathaway,  her  husband,  who  had 
joined  her  at  dinner.  Fischer  was  a 
tall,  thin  man  with  white  hair,  a 
smooth  actor's  face,  a  sallow  com- 
plexion and  a  straight  nose  that  did 
not  proclaim  his  Jewish  blood.  He 
appeared  to  be  in  excellent  spirits,  for 
he  smiled  jocosely  at  the  negro  at  the 
door,  who  bowed  with  exaggerated 
respect  when  the  group  entered. 

44  Has  Thérèse  come?"  Miss  Wilton 
asked. 

44  Oh,  yas,  Miss  Wilton.  She  come 
a  long  time  ago  in  the  carriage — with 
a  lot  of  boxes.  I  help  her  carry  'em 
into  yo'  dressing-room.  " 

Miss  Wilton  stepped  nervously  into 
the    corridor;    her    husband,    whose 


head  just  reached  above  her  shoulder, 
hurried  behind  her,  and  Fischer 
turned  into  his  private  office  near  the 
entrance.  None  of  the  other  actors 
had  arrived  ;  two  scene-shifters  were 
leaning  against  a  pile  of  scenery  and 
the  electrician  was  experimenting 
with  the  lights. 

Miss  Wilton  threw  open  a  door  fac- 
ing the  wings.  The  maid  was  hang- 
ing dresses  on  the  backs  of  chairs. 

44  Now  you  go  out,  Jack,"  she  said 
to  Hathaway,  as  she  removed  her 
straw  hat.  44  You'll  only  be  in  the 
way.     Thérèse  will  do  everything." 

He  looked  up  anxiously  into  her 
face.     44  How  do  you  feel  now,  dear?" 

44 1  feel  a  hundred  years  old,  if  yon 
want  to  know,"  she  replied,  snap- 
pishly. 44I'm  tired  to  death.  The 
Colonel  has  nearly  killed  me  to-day. 
We  rehearsed  from  nine  till  six.  I 
don't  know  how  I'm  going  to  stand 
it.  "  She  walked  to  the  large  mirror 
between  the  two  windows.  44 1  look 
like  a  spectre,"  she  said.  44And  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  too.  It 
was  just  my  luck  to  be  sick  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  building  up  nay 
strength  for  the  Winter.  And  look 
at  my  hair,  will  you?  In  a  year  it  11 
be  white,  and  two  years  ago  I  didn't 
have  a  gray  hair  in  my  head.  And 
those  wrinkles  round  my  eyes — no 
wonder  they  say  I'm  passée/" 

She  threw  herself  into  a  chair. 
The  maid  continued  to  work  busily 
over  the  dresses,  apparently  hearing 
nothing  of  the  conversation.  <4If 
that  dizziness  comes  back  while  I'm 
on  the  stage  I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do.  I  felt  it  this  afternoon  and 
thought  I  should  have  to  stop.  I 
wonder  if  I'm  breaking  up?"  She 
looked  at  the  anxious  little  figure 
standing  by  the  door.  44What  do 
you  suppose  the  Colonel  told  me  be- 
fore you  came  to  the  hotel?"  she  said. 
44  He's  engaged  Mabel  Bertram  to  do 
the  heavies." 

The  little  man  kept  looking  at  her 
as  if  he  expected  her  to  continue. 
44  Well,  what  of  it?"  he  said  at  last. 

44  What  of  it?  Don't  you  know  that 
Mabel  Bertram  is  at  least  fifteen  years 
younger  than  I  am  and  ons  of  the 
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prettiest  women  on  the  stage?  I  saw 
her  in  Baltimore  last  Winter.  She  was 
doing  stock  work.  She's  crazy  to  get 
a  chance  here  in  New  York.  She's 
been  pestering  the  Colonel  with  letters 
for  a  year." 

He  did  not  pretend  to  misunder- 
stand any  longer.  "She  can't  act," 
he  said. 

"Can't  she?  H'm!  If  she  couldn't, 
the  Colonel  would  teach  her.  He  can 
teach  a  broomstick  to  act.  I  know 
what  he  wants  her  for.  He  thinks  if 
I  give  out  before  the  season's  over 
he  can  shove  her  into  my  place.  He 
didn't  dare  to  tell  me  she'd  signed 
with  him  till  the  contract  was  made." 

"When  was  it  made?"  the  little 
man  asked,  quietly. 

"The  day  after  I  came  back  to 
town — when  he  saw  how  seedy  I  was. 
Oh,  I'm  onto  his  tricks.  But  she'll 
make  the  greatest  mistake  of  her  life 
if  she  thinks  she  can  oust  me.  I'll 
play  every  night  of  the  season  if  it 
kills  me." 

44  But  I  thought  you  said  she'd  been 
engaged  for  the  '  heavies.  '  " 

"  That's  just  a  bluff  of  the  Colonel's. 
When  she  comes  here  she'll  get  my 
understudies,  don't  you  see?  But 
she'll  have  her  labor  for  her  pains," 
Miss  Wilton  added,  grimly.  "  I'll 
make  it  so  hot  for  her  that  she'll  throw 
up  her  contract,  as  that  Farnsworth 
woman  did."  She  turned  to  the  maid. 
44  Unfasten  this  waist,"  she  said. 
44  Now  go,  Jack,"  she  continued,  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder.  44  You're  in 
the  way.  Go  out  in  front,  and  be  sure 
and  count  the  house.  Full  of  dead- 
heads,  I  suppose,"  she  concluded,  ap- 
parently to  herself,  as  she  looked  down 
on  the  maid  kneeling  before  her. 
44  Always  is  on  a  first  night." 


Ill 

In  the  green-room  two  women  in 
street  dress  sat  waiting.  One  of  them, 
young  and  large  and  blonde,  with  a 
perfectly  outlined  face  and  beautiful 
gray  eyes  and  long  lashes,  was  sitting 
serenely,  apparently  .unconscious  of 
the   heat.     Her  companion,  a  small 


wizened  woman  in  black,  looked  nerv- 
ous and  hot.  She  kept  fanning  her- 
self with  a  little  paper  fan  and  glanc- 
ing about  as  if  expecting  someone.  A 
look  of  terror  and  gratification  ap- 
peared in  her  face  when  Fischer 
opened  the  door. 

44  I'm  glad  to  find  you  here,"  he  re- 
marked. 

The  young  woman  rose.  44  My 
mother,"  she  said,  indicating  the 
little  figure. 

Fischer  nodded.  44  How  do  you  do?" 
His  manner  suggested  that  he  dis- 
liked mothers.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  girl  again.  44Have  you  brought 
your  things?  Oh,  yes!"  He  glanced 
at  the  big  trunk  near  the  open  door. 
44  That  makes  me  feel  better.  Now," 
he  went  on,  assuming  a  harsher  and 
more  businesslike  tone,  and  including 
the  little  figure  in  his  glance,  as  if  she 
had  a  share  in  the  matter  about  to  be 
considered,  44 1  don't  want  to  have 
any  misunderstanding  about  our  ar- 
rangement, Miss  Bertram.  If  Miss 
Wilton  is  able  to  play  through  the 
season,  you  may  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do.  I  can't  promise  you  a 
thing.  But  if  anything  happens  to 
Miss  Wilton,  I'll  give  you  her  work; 
and  I  have  some  very  strong  work 
down  for  her  this  year.  In  any  case, 
of  course,  your  salary  will  go  on. 
Now  is  that  perfectly  clear?" 

44  Perfectly,"  said  Miss  Bertram. 
The  little  woman4glanced  from  the 
manager  to  her  daughter  and  looked 
as  if  she  were  about  to  burst  into 
tears. 

44  Now  about  to-night.  I've  re- 
served two  aisle  seats  for  you  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  You'll  find  them 
at  the  box-office.  In  case  anything 
happens  I'll  send  for  you.  Be  sure 
not  to  leave  till  the  piece  is  over.  I 
may  want  you  after  the  performance." 
Miss  Bertram  nodded,  and  the  man- 
ager hesitated.  "  Let  me  see."  He 
looked  sharply  at  the  girl.  44  Are 
you  up  in  the  lines?" 

44 1  did  the  part  for  a  week  last  sea- 
son in  Baltimore,  and  since  I  got  your 
message  this  morning  I've  gone  over 
the  lines  several  times." 

"  Well,  the  prompter  will  help  you 
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out,  anyway,"  the  manager  went  on, 
nervously,  "in  case  you  have  to  go 
on.  You'll  have  to  make  a  bluff  at 
the  business  and  follow  the  lead  of 
the  other  people.  Now  I  think  that's 
all,"  he  concluded,  his  manner  send- 
ing the  little  woman  precipitately  to 
the  door. 

When  Mabel  Bertram  reached  the 
street,  she  said,  without  looking  at 
her  mother:  "Isn't  he  awful?" 

The  little  woman  held  her  hands  to 
her  ears.  "  Those  elevated  trains  are 
deafening.  "  The  noise  and  the  elec- 
tric lights  had  the  effect  of  intensify- 
ing the  heat.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied, 
weakly.  "  I'm  afraid  it's  going  to  be 
dreadfully  hard  for  you.  I  almost 
wish  you  hadn't  agreed " 

44 Oh,  bosh!  All  I  want  is  my 
chance.  If  I  can  only  get  out  on 
that  stage  once — just  once  I"  The  girl 
clicked  her  teeth.  "  If  Nellie  Wilton 
has  me  turned  out  of  the  company,  all 
the  better  for  me.  I'll  be  sure  of  get- 
ting another  engagement." 

The  little  woman  sighed.  She  did 
not  understand  these  complications. 
Her  daughter's  career  in  the  theatre 
had  first  astonished  and  then  bewil- 
dered her.     She  was  still  bewildered. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  theatre  they 
met  Stevens,  the  business  manager/ 
known  in  the  newspapers  as  "  Fisch- 
er's shadow."  He  at  once  received 
Miss  Bertram  as  if  she  were  a  valua- 
ble piece  of  property.  The  mother 
he  ignored,  but  she  was  used  to  being 
ignored  by  managers.  "I've  got  a 
place  for  you  in  there,"  he  said,  "on 
the  aisle,  where  we  can  get  at  you  if  we 
want  you.  Here,  boy!"  He  snapped 
his  fingers  at  one  of  the  ushers,  and 
held  out  two  red  seat-checks.  "  Show 
Miss  Bertram  to  her  place." 

The  girl  took  her  mother's  arm  as 
they  ascended  the  carpeted  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  orchestra.  The  theatre  was 
half-filled.  Electric  fans  were  whirr- 
ing. Only  the  men  in  evening 
clothes  looked  cool. 

"Did  you  notice  that  little  man 
leaning  against  the  post  as  we  came 
in?"  said  Miss  Bertram.  "  That  was 
Nellie  Wilton's  husband.  He's  al- 
ways around.    They  say  Fischer  hates 


him.  See!  there  he  is;  the  one  with 
the  eyeglasses.  He  has  a  funny  blink, 
hasn't  he?  Seems  to  want  to  know 
who's  here.  They  say  she  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  theatre,  and  he  watches 
every  cent  that  comes  into  the  box- 
office."  She  took  her  program  and 
scanned  the  cast.  "Oh,  dear!"  she 
sighed.  Then  she  began  to  examine 
the  audience.  "  I  suppose  a  lot  of 
these  people  are  celebrities.  I  know 
that  white-haired  man's  a  critic.  I 
can  tell  by  the  way  he  folds  his  coat 
under  the  seat  and  sort  of  spreads 
himself  out,  as  if  he  felt  at  home." 
The  little  woman  appeared  interested, 
but  she  made  no  comment.  Miss  Ber- 
tram was  used  to  talking  monologues 
with  her  mother.  Sometimes  her 
talk  was  disconnected,  as  if  she  had 
merely  thought  out  parts  of  it,  not 
considering  it  worth  while  to  put  them 
into  words.  "Poor  thing!"  she 
mused,  glancing  at  her  program 
again,  "they  say  she's  in  an  awful 
bad  way." 

"Who  is?"  asked  the  mother,  not 
following  the  train  of  her  ideas. 

"  Nellie  Wilton.  She's  a  fool  to  go 
on  in  this  weather.  I'd  have  made 
him  postpone  the  opening  till  this 
heat  stopped." 

The  leader  of  the  orchestra  ap- 
peared and  took  his  place.  During 
the  overture  the  theatre  filled  rapidly. 
Miss  Bertram  remained  calm.  Even 
the  increasing  heat  seemed  to  have 
no  effect  upon  her.  The  little  wom- 
an kept  watching  her  covertly  'with 
the  look  mothers  give  to  children 
they  have  never  learned  to  under- 
stand. 

"Oh,  to  get  out  on  that  stage!" 
Mabel  Bertram  kept  thinking.  "  Just 
once!  just  once!" 


IV 

Fischer  had  been  criticised  in  the 
press  for  opening  his  season  with  a 
revival  of  "As  You  Like  It,""  but  as 
he  had  no  new  piece  ready,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  resort  to-  the  old  re- 
pertory. A  moment  before  the  hour 
set  for  the  beginning  of  the  perform- 
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«nee  he  stood  at  Nellie  Wilton's  door. 
"Are  you  ready?"  he  asked,  tapping 
with  one  finger  and  putting  his  head 
through  the  draperies. 

Miss  Wilton  gathered  her  flowing 
skirts  in  her  left  hand.  "  Yes,"  she 
said;  "ring  up!" 

44  How  do  you  feel?" 

"Oh,  first-rate,  now  that  I've  got 
my  war-paint  on."  She  examined 
her  face  in  the  mirror.  "Thérèse, 
you  might  put  a  bit  of  rouge  on  my 
cheek.  Not  that  cheek,  stupid! 
Here,  give  it  to  me!  If  I  were  to 
trust  to  you,  I'd  go  out  there  looking 
like  a  ghost." 

44  Have  you  taken  a  sip  of  the 
Scotch?"  Fischer  asked,  referring  to 
a  parcel  he  had  brought  from  the 
hotel  restaurant. 

44  No,  I  haven't,  and  I  don't  intend 
to  unless  I  get  dizzy.  Is  the  house 
filling  up?  Awful  fools,  to  come  out 
in  this  weather.  Now  go  and  ring 
up,  Colonel.  I  tell  you  I'm  all 
right." 

He  hesitated.  He  didn't  like  her 
feverish  manner.  It  reminded  him 
of  the  night  when  she  had  fainted  on 
the  stage  after  the  last  act  of  44She 
Stoops  to  Conquer.  "  Fortunately,  the 
incident  had  not  got  into  the  papers. 
But  if  it  had  happened  during  the 
show  !  He  had  already  had  hard  work 
keeping  the  papers  from  talking  of 
Nellie  Wilton's  failing  health. 

He  gave  the  signal  for  the  curtain 
and  stood  in  the  wings.  He  had  en- 
gaged several  new  actors,  and  he 
wanted  to  see  what  they  could  do. 
One  of  them  exasperated  him,  a  young 
fellow  who  was  making  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage. 

44 1  told  you  not  to  stand  so  near 
the  footlights,  "  he  cried,  as  the  boy 
came  off.  44  Why  didn't  you  obey  my 
orders?" 

The  boy  colored  through  his  make- 
up. He  tried  to  stammer  an  excuse, 
but  Fischer  cut  him  short. 

"I  don't  care  whether  you're  the 
greatest  actor  on  the  stage,  if  you 
don't  follow  my  orders  you'll  be  dis- 
missed. You  might  as  well  under- 
stand that.     Go  to  your  room.  " 

When  he  looked  around  Nellie  Wil- 


ton was  standing  at  his  elbow. 
44  They're  all  out  there,"  he  said, 
his  tone  softening,  4I  Jameson  of  the 
Chronicle  and  the  whole  newspaper 
gang." 

She  adjusted  the  lace  on  her  sleeve. 
44  H'm!"  she  said.  She  liked  to  pre- 
tend that  she  didn't  care  what  the 
newspapers  said  of  her. 

When  she  received  her  cue  the  apa- 
thetic audience  bestirred  itself  and 
gave  her  a  welcome.  The  applause 
animated  her.  Fischer  smiled.  After 
all,  he  thought,  there  was  no  one  like 
her,  no  one  with  such  temperament, 
such  a  faculty  for  submerging  herself 
in  a  character.  Then,  too,  he  took  a 
personal  pride  in  her.  He  had  found 
her  twenty  years  before,  crude  and 
unformed  after  years  of  barnstorming 
in  the  West.  He  had  taught  her  to 
walk,  to  speak;  he  had  taught  her 
even  how  to  dress.  He  had  given  her 
taste.  It  was  like  training  a  child. 
She  was  his  creation,  his  great 
achievement.  And  through  the  un- 
certainties of  his  career  as  manager 
she  had  remained  loyal  to  him.  She 
had  refused  fine  offers  from  other 
managers  whose  speculative  success 
had  been  greater  than  his.  It  is  true 
she  had  disappointed  him  by  marry- 
ing. He  had  come  to  believe  that  he 
owned  her.  Happily,  however,  her 
marriage  had  not  diminished  her  pop- 
ularity with  the  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  people  were  saying  that  she 
was  growing  old  and  couldn't  last 
much  longer.  At  moments  he  won- 
dered if,  in  the  end,  her  loyalty 
might  not  prove  to  be  a  serious 
obstacle  to  him.  Through  years  of 
service  she  had  made  his  theatre 
her  theatre,  a  kind  of  shrine 
where  she  received  worshippers 
who  would  resent  the  introduc- 
tion of  another  goddess.  Then, 
too,  as  she  grew  older  she  had 
developed  a  jealousy  of  other  actress- 
es, particularly  of  young  actresses. 
Of  late  she  had  even  shown  a  jeal- 
ousy of  some  of  the  men.  His  rela- 
tions with  her  grew  more  difficult 
each  year,  till  he  had  nearly  reached 
the  point  of  rebellion. 

At  this  moment,  however,  Fischer's 
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irritation  against  Nellie  Wilton  was 
soothed  by  the  sight  of  her  success 
after  her  absence  of  four  months  from 
the  stage.  Oh,  she  was  good  for  sev- 
eral years  more,  he  assured  himself. 
Later  in  the  season  he  would  put  her 
into  heavier  work,  into  older  parts 
that  suited  her  age.  He  had  always 
imagined  that  she  would  make  the 
greatest  Lady  Macbeth  of  her  genera- 
tion. But  he  expected  to  have  trouble 
in  persuading  her  to  change  her  line  ; 
she  had  become  inordinately  sensitive 
with  regard  to  any  matter  that  related 
to  her  age,  however  remotely. 

As  she  returned  to  the  wings,  he  ob- 
served that  all  the  light  seemed  to 
leave  her  face.  "  You're  doing  splen- 
didly," he  said. 

She  held  up  her  hand  to  her  fore- 
head. "  It  has  nearly  killed  me,"  she 
gasped.  "  I  thought  I'd  faint  on  the 
stage.  " 

44  What!"  he  exclaimed,  in  astonish- 
ment.    "Why,  you — you " 

44  Get  me  a  chair,"  she  said. 

One  of  the  scene-shifters  placed  a 
chair  behind  her,  and  she  sank  into  it. 
"  Now  go  and  get  that  Scotch.  Tell 
Thérèse  to  bring  it.  She  knows  what 
I  can  take.     You  stay  here,  Colonel." 

The  scene-shifter  had  dashed  to  the 
dressing-room.  Several  of  the  actors 
began  to  gather  round  with  alarm  in 
their  painted  faces.  "  Go  back.  Miss 
Wilton  is  all  right,"  said  Fischer, 
impatiently. 

44 1  couldn't  see  a  thing  when  I  went 
on."  Nellie  Wilton  spoke  as  if  she 
were  out  of  breath.  44  There  was  just 
a  black  mass  whirling  round  and 
round.  It  was  worse  than  that  night 
last  year.  It's  that  vertigo.  I  thought 
I'd  got  over  it." 

Her  husband  hurried  in  through 
the  corridor  leading  from  the  front  of 
the  house.  When  he  saw  her  he  was 
too  startled  to  speak  coherently. 
44  Wha — what  is  it?"  he  said. 

44  Keep  still,"  she  exclaimed,  impa- 
tiently. She  held  out  her  hand  to  the 
maid,  who  had  come  with  the  Scotch. 
She  took  a  sip  and  put  the  glass  on 
the  floor.  44I'm  afraid  of  that,"  she 
said.  "I'm  so  weak,  I'm  afraid  it 
will " 


She  tried  to  rise,  but  she  had  to 
clutch  her  husbands  arm.  As  she 
walked  toward  the  dressing-room  she 
straightened  up.  44  Don't  you  worry, 
Colonel.  I'll  be  ready  to  go  on  when 
my  cue  is  given.  " 

44  Your  cue  comes  in  about  five 
minutes,"  said  Fischer,  not  realizing 
how  brutal  his  words  sounded. 

They  placed  her  on  a  couch  in  the 
dressing  -  room  and  Thérèse  deftly 
loosened  the  dress  at  the  neck.  Then 
she  began  to  fan  vigorously.  Nellie 
Wilton  groaned.  44  It's  the  heat," she 
said.  44  My  head  is  going  round  and 
round.  Give  me  another  sip  of  that 
Scotch.  No.  Just  the  seltzer  is  bet- 
ter. There.  That's  cooling."  She 
sat  upright  and  looked  wildly  around 
the  room.  Then  she  broke  into  hys- 
terical laughter  and  tears. 

44  Oh,  my  God!"  her  husband  cried 
44  She's  got  'em." 


When  Rosalind  left  the  stage  Ma- 
bel Bertram  turned  to  her  mother. 
4  4  No  chance  for  me  to-night,  "  she  said. 
44 1  guess  I'm  in  for  it.  She  may  be 
all  right  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Then  I  sha'n't  get  one  step  ahead,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season  I'll  be  a  year 
older.  "  Her  mother  looked  distressed 
She  had  watched  Miss  Wilton  with 
contradictory  feelings  of  sympathy 
for  the  woman  and  with  hope  for  her 
daughter.  4<  I  wish  I  hadn't  signed 
that  contract  now.  He's  got  me  tied 
hand  and  foot — I  didn't  even  take  time 
to  read  it  through.  I  was  a  fool.  He 
can  give  me  my  two  weeks'  notice  any 
time,  but  I'm  helpless." 

For  the  next  few  moments  she  fol- 
lowed the  piece  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Then,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
audience,  the  curtain  was  suddenly 
rung  down. 

44  Heavens!  Can  anything  have 
happened  ?" 

Mabel  Bertram  looked  around 
Stevens  stood  at  her  elbow.  44They 
want  you,"  he  whispered. 

Her  face  grew  luminous.  "Come 
along,  mother,"  she  said,  triumph- 
antly. 
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"We  can  go  through  to  the  stage 
from  here,"  said  Stevens,  crossing 
the  lobby.  "  You're  to  dress  in  Miss 
Jordan's  room,  I  believe,  No.  8. 
Miss  Jordan  isn't  on  in  this  piece. 
Colonel  Fischer  will  probably  be  wait- 
ing to  show  you." 

They  met  Fischer  as  they  stepped* 
on  the  stage.  The  crisis  had  calmed 
him.  "Your  trunk  is  in  the  room," 
he  said,  quietly.  "  Don't  waste  any 
time." 

As  she  dressed,  Mabel  Bertram 
scarcely  spoke.  Her  face  was  reso- 
lute. Her  mother's  fingers  shook  as 
they  buttoned  the  girl's  gown.  They 
both  felt  that  the  great  moment  had 
arrived. 

The  audience  received  the  substi- 
tute very  coldly.  It  was  not  until  she 
reached  the  scene  in  the  forest  that 
she  seemed  to  hold  the  interest.  Her 
tall,  slim  figure  looked  well  in  the 
brown  doublet  and  hose.  She  acted, 
too,  with  a  delightfully  youthful  spon- 
taneity. At  the  close  of  the  act  she 
was  called  with  Orlando  three  times 
before  the  curtain.  They  might  have 
appeared  together  a  fourth  time  if 
Fischer  had  not  remarked,  coldly:  "  I 
gness  we've  had  enough  of  that.  " 

As  she  walked  toward  the  dressing- 
room  Roswell  Foster,  the  Orlando, 
who  had  been  playing  leading  parts 
for  two  seasons  at  Fischer's,  turned  to 
her  with  a  smile. 

44  The  Colonel  doesn't  seem  as  happy 
as  he   might  be,"  he  said. 

44  What's  the  matter?"  Mabel  Ber- 
tram asked,  nervously. 

4  4  Oh,  nothing.  He  always  acts  like 
that  when  any  of  us  gets  curtain  calls; 
that  is,  anyone  but  Wilton." 

44  Has  she  gone  home  yet?"  the  girl 
asked. 

44  Yes.  They  bundled  her  off  in  a 
cab  half  an  hour  ago.  I  suppose  they 
didn't  want  her  to  see  what  kind  of  an 
impression  you  were  making.  You 
know  what  she  is,  don't  you?"  he  con- 
cluded, with  a  significant  smile,  as  he 
left  her  at  the  dressing-room  door. 

She  found  her  mother  brushing  the 
gown  to  be  worn  in  the  last  act. 
*4  Awful  place  this,"  she  cried,  enter- 
ing the  room.     "  It  seems  like  a  kind 


of  prison.  The  actors  are  so  afraid  of 
Fischer  they  don't  dare  to  say  4  Boo!' 
You  ought  to  see  them  going  round 
on  tip-toe  and  sneaking  out  of  the  way 
whenever  they  think  he  is  coming. 
Whew  !  I  don't  believe  I  could  stand 
it  very  long,"  she  went  on,  unlacing 
her  doublet.  "However,"  she  said, 
with  a  grim  smile,  "I've  been  out 
there,  and  I've  got  'em.  If  my  notices 
to-morrow  are  any  good,  I  can  snap 
my  fingers  in  old  Fischer's  face." 

"And  break  your  contract?"  the 
mother  asked,  with  a  frightened  look. 

44  Break  it?  Yes,  if  I  can  get  some- 
thing better." 

44  But  suppose  he  should  sue  you?" 

44  Oh,  he  wouldn't  take  the  trouble. 
Besides,  if  he  did,  it  would  mean  a  lot 
of  advertising  for  me." 

44  Don't  do  anything  foolish,  dear," 
the  little  woman  pleaded. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance  the 
audience  stood  and  applauded  enthu- 
siastically. Fischer  was  standing  in 
the  wings  with  Mabel  Bertram  and 
young  Foster.  "  You'd  better  go  out 
now,"  said  Fischer,  holding  back  the 
curtain. 

44  Sha'n't  I  let  Miss  Bertram  go  out 
alone?"  said  Foster,  generously. 
44  This  is  her  call." 

Fischer  glared  at  him.  "Do  as  I 
say,  sir." 

When  they  returned  to  the  wings 
Fischer  was  still  scowling.  Foster, 
too,  showed  resentment  in  his  face. 
As  the  applause  continued,  they  hesi- 
tated. Then  Fischer  walked  up  to- 
ward the  green-room. 

44  Enough  of  that  !"  he  said.  "  Let 
the  people  go  home.  " 

44  Nice  man,  isn't  he?"  said  Foster, 
with  a  little  smile,  when  the  manager 
was  out  of  hearing.  "But,  after  all, 
it's  a  great  compliment  to  you.  " 

44 1  should  think  he'd  want  me  to 
please  the  house,"  Mabel  Bertram 
replied,  bewildered.  "What  did  he 
engage  me  for?  He  could  get  plenty 
of  bad  actresses.  " 

44  Oh,  he's  afraid  of  Wilton.  He's 
always  starting  to  do  things  that  he 
knows  she  won't  like,  and  then  he 
hasn't  the  nerve  to  carry  them 
through." 
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"Do  you  mean  that  he's  going  to 
let  me  go?"  she  gasped. 

"Why,  you  aren't  regularly  en- 
gaged, are  you?" 

"  Yes,  for  the  whole  season." 

Foster  laughed.  "Well,  if  that 
isn't  just  like  him!"  he  went  on. 
44  He's  always  doing  that.  They  say 
he  did  it  in  the  case  of  Mary  Farns- 
worth  last  season,  when  Wilton  be- 
gan to  be  sick.  She  threatened  to 
sue  him,  and  he  paid  her  for  six 
months.  " 

Mabel  Bertram  looked  at  him 
angrily,  as  if  he  were  Fischer.  "I'd 
like  to  have  him  try  that  on  me," 
she  said.     44I'd  just  like  to!" 

44  What  would  you  do?"  he  laughed. 

44 Just  you  wait  and  see!" 

Foster  hurried  away,  smiling,  and 
burst  into  his  dressing-room.  His 
two  room-mates  were  rubbing  off 
their  make-up.  "Well,  I  guess  the 
Colonel's  up  against  it  again,"  he 
cried,  dropping  into  a  wooden  chair 
and  pulling  off  one  of  his  boots. 
4  4  Ugh  !  How  this  thing  sticks  !  It's 
about  two  sizes  too  small  for  me.  If 
the  Colonel  weren't  so  beastly  mean 
he  wouldn't  make  us  wear  those  old 
property " 

44  Rosie,  you  shouldn't  have  such 
large  feet,"  said  one  of  the  actors,  a 
short,  fat  man  with  a  round  and  jo- 
vial comedian's  face. 

44  They're  always  getting  in  the 
way  here,  I  notice,"  said  the  other,  a 
big,  raw-boned  man  of  thirty,  who 
played  character  parts. 

44  Yes,  Rosie,  you  take  up  too  much 
room,"  said  the  comedian. 

44  How  is  the  Colonel  up  against 
it?"  the  young  man  asked. 

44  With  Mabel  Bertram,  I  mean. 
She's  got  a  contract  with  the  Colonel 
for  a  year,  and  she  says  if  he  breaks 
it  she'll  do  him." 

44  Well,  she's  a  winner  all  right," 
cried  the  comedian.  "  She  can  act  all 
around  Wilton.  " 

44  She's  a  fighter,  too,"  said  Foster. 
'4  You  can  see  that  in  her  eye.  Just 
wait  till  to-morrow  and  see  what'll 
happen.  If  Bertram  gets  good  no- 
tices I'll  bet  dollars  to  doughnuts 
Wilton  will  come  down  as  fresh  as  a 


daisy  and  go  through  her  work  with- 
out a  break." 

44 Yes,"  the  old  man  conceded. 
44  There's  nothing  like  jealousy  for 
putting  life  into  her." 

Though  the  last  to  leave  the  stage, 
Foster  was  the  first  of  the  three 
actors  to  hurry  out  of  the  dressing- 
room.  As  the  young  fellow  opened 
the  door  the  comedian  remarked, 
carelessly,  "  I  do  like  to  see  a  boy  so 
anxious  to  get  home  to  his  mother. 
Give  her  my  love,  Rosie!" 

Foster  sent  back  his  deep  laugh  as 
he  walked  quickly  toward  the  green- 
room. He  glanced  between  the  fold- 
ing doors  as  if  expecting  to  find  some- 
one there.  Then  he  turned  and 
scanned  the  group  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  actresses  who  stood  in 
the  corridor.  His  eyes  lighted  up 
with  pleasure. 

44 Oh,  here  you  are!"  he  said.  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  a  pale-faced, 
timid-looking  girl,  who  blushed  as 
she  replied  to  his  greeting. 

"Come!"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
passing  out  quickly  to  the  street  as  if 
to  avoid  the  glances  of  the  group. 
The  girl  followed,  and  they  turned 
toward  Broadway.  "We  mustn't 
tackle  him  to-night,"  he  said;  "he's 
all  worked  up!  It  would  queer  your 
chance.  " 

44 1  thought  perhaps  it  would  be 
better,"  the  girl  agreed,  gently. 

44  Yes,  I  wouldn't  have  you  meet 
him  to-night  for  a  good  deal.  Some 
other  night  this  week  will  do  just  as 
well.  He  said  any  night,  you  know, 
and  I  hadn't  told  him." 

The  girl  sighed.  When  they  reach- 
ed Broadway  they  crossed  and 
walked  toward  Fifth  avenue.  "  We'll 
go  to  the  Holland  House,"  he  said, 
44  and  we'll  talk  it  over  there.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  get  something  to  drink. 
I'm  as  thirsty  as  a  fish,  and  I'm  in- 
clined to  think  I  can  eat  something, 
too." 

44  Yes,  you  must  be  all  tired  out," 
she  said,  letting  her  hand  rest  on  his 
arm.  She  sighed  again.  "  She's 
wonderful,  isn't  she?"  she  said, 
softly. 

44  Miss  Bertram?    Yes,  it  was  great, 
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playing  with  her,  especially  after 
Wilton." 

44  And  is  she  going  to  be  engaged?" 

He  rapidly  told  her  all  he  knew 
of  Mabel  Bertram.  The  girl  listened 
eagerly.  When  he  had  finished,  she 
said:  4t  She's  very  beautiful,  isn't 
she?" 

44  Yes,  but  she's  a  perfect  iceberg. 
Even  when  she  warms  up  to  her 
work  you  can  see  the  cold  glitter  in 
her  eye.  It  was  funny  the  way  she 
watched  me.  She  seemed  to  calcu- 
late everything." 

44  It  didn't  look  so  from  the  front. 
It  was  all  so — so  spontaneous,  I 
thought." 

44  Spontaneous?"  Foster  laughed 
aloud.  t4  There  isn't  a  spontaneous 
thing  about  her!" 

At  the  table  they  talked  about  the 
evening's  adventures. 

44  They  think  Wilton's  done  for, 
over  at  the  theatre,"  said  Foster, 
44  but  I  believe  they're  dead  wrong. 
She's  got  a  lot  of  grit,  that  woman. 
Some  of  'em  told  me  that  if  anything 
happened  her,  the  Colonel  would  try 
to  make  me  the  card  this  season. 
But  that's  all  rot.  They  want  a 
woman  there.  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised, in  case  the  Colonel  was  to  lose 
Wilton,  if  he'd  try  to  boom  Mabel 
Bertram.  But,"  he  added,  with  an 
expression  suggestive  of  disgust, 
44  you  never  can  tell  what  he'll  do. 
He's  always  doing  some  damfool 
thing.  " 

She  tried  to  compliment  him  on  his 
acting;  but  he  only  laughed.  44Oh, 
Minnie,"  he  said,  4t  that's  just  your 
prejudice.  I  can't  play  Shakespeare. 
In  the  first  place,  I  don't  know 
enough — I'm  not  deep  enough  for  a 
part  like  Orlando.  I  dare  say  I  could 
do  a  cowboy  all  right,  or  something 
like  that;  something  rough-and-tum- 
ble. But  the  romantic  Shakespear- 
ian, as  Fanny  Ware  calls  it,  that's 
altogether  beyond  me.  Sometimes  I 
feel  like  an  awful  fake  in  that  theatre. 
They  ought  to  have  some  swell  actor 
for  leading  man  at  Fischer's.  How- 
ever," Foster  concluded,  with  a  sigh, 
44  as  long  as  the  Colonel  pays  my  sal- 
ary I'm  only  too  glad  to  hold  on.  " 


"  Oh,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
in,"  she  said,  pleadingly. 

44  Well,  little  girl,  if  you'll  only  be 
patient,  I  think  we  can  manage  it." 
He  looked  at  her  sympathetically  for 
a  moment.     44Only,  I  don't  see " 

She  made  a  little  gesture,  as  if  she 
were  about  to  lay  her  hand  on  his. 

44  Now,  please,  let's  not  go  over  that 
again.  " 

44  All  right,"  he  said,  cheerfully. 

4  4  After  we— well—  "  She  blushed, 
and  he  waited,  smiling.  As  she  hesi- 
tated he  said,  44  Go  on.     Say  it.  " 

44  Well,  after  we  get  married,  it  will 
be  very  much  easier  for  me.  When 
you're  on  the  road,  I  can  travel  with 
you,  and  it  won't  cost  you  anything. 
That  will  be  much  better  than  my  sit- 
ting here  at  home  in  an  apartment, 
just  dying  of  loneliness." 

He  nodded  dubiously.  "Yes,  it 
will  be  much  better,"  he  acknowl- 
edged. 44But,"  he  added,  quickly, 
44  it  would  be  so  much  easier  for  you, 
dear,  not  to  get  into  the  life.  There 
are  lots  of  things  in  it  that  I  hate  to 
have  you  know  about,  and  lots  of 
people  that  I " 

44  It  can't  be  any  worse  than  my 
newspaper  life,  going  around  at  night 
all  by  myself  to  all  kinds  of  places.  " 

4  *  That's  true  enough.  Say,  Minnie, 
why  can't  you  give  the  whole  busi- 
ness up,  newspaper  work  and  the 
theatre  and  everything  else,  and  just 
marry  me?    Why  can't  you?" 

She  shook  her  head.  4<  You  know 
why  I  can't.  " 

44 1  don't  know  of  any  good  reason," 
he  insisted. 

44  We  agreed  to  wait  for  two  years, 
you  know,"  she  said,  quietly,  "and 
only  six  months  are  over.  " 

44  Oh,  but  this  is  all  foolishness.  It 
won't  hurt  me  to  get  married,  and  I'll 
be  a  good  deal  more  of  a  man  when 
I've  settled  down  with  a  wife  like 
you.  " 

44  You  aren't  well  enough  estab- 
lished yet,"  she  went  on.  "You 
wouldn't  be  so  popular  if " 

44 Oh,  nonsense!  You've  got  that 
notion  from  reading  the  news- 
papers. Now,  there's  Freddy  New- 
man— it  didn't  hurt  him  to  get  mar- 
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ried.  He  made  more  money  last  sea- 
son  than  he  ever  made  before,  and 
he  featured  his  wife,  too.  I  could 
mention  lots  of  others.  " 

She  held  up  one  hand.  "Two 
years,"  she  said.  "  And  you  promised 
to  get  me  the  engagement.  " 

He  smiled  affectionately.  44Oh, 
but  you're  going  to  boss  me!"  he 
cried,  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 
"I'll  be  like  Ned  Wells.  I'll  get 
you  an  engagement,  just  as  Ned  did 
for  Fanny  Laidlaw  when  he  married 
her,  and  then  you'll  make  a  hit,  and 
I'll  be  known  as  Minnie  Lane's  hus- 
band. There's  Fanny  Laidlaw  pull- 
ing off  two  hundred  a  week  at  the 
Gotham,  and  poor  old  Ned  can't  get  a 
job.  And  they  say  she  beats  him, 
too,"  he  added,  wagging  his  head. 

44  You're  making  fun  of  me  now," 
she  said,  pretending  to  feel  hurt. 

He  leaned  forward  and  looked  into 
her  face.  4i  Oh,  you  !"  he  said  ;  4<  say, 
you're  too  good.  For  heaven's  sake, 
let's  get  married,  and  let  old  Fischer 
go  to  the  devil." 

She  looked  at  him  warningly. 
44  You  promised,"  she  said,  severely. 
44  You  always  keep  forgetting  that.  " 

4  4  All  right,  "  he  groaned.  4  4  But  if 
you're  sorry  some  day,  don't  blame 
me.  I  saw  Fischer  eyeing  some  of 
the  extra  girls  to-day,  and  I  could  see 
that  he  was  sizing  'em  up.  There  are 
three  or  four  that  won't  stay  more 
than  a  week.  Then  I  can  get  you  a 
chance.  That's  why  I  wanted  you  to 
wait  till  after  we  get  started.  Fischer 
always  wants  people  early  in  the  sea- 
son, and  he  wants  'em  in  a  hurry.  So 
you  can  get  it  without  having  him 
cross-question  the  life  out  of  you." 


VI 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when 
Mabel  Bertram  left  her  dressing- 
room.  All  the  other  performers  had 
left  long  before,  but  she  found  Fischer 
waiting  for  her  near  the  stage- 
entrance.  44 1  want  to  speak  with  you 
a  moment,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion that   was  meant    to  be  purely 


inquiring.  In  spite  of  herself,  how- 
ever, she  betrayed  the  resentment 
that  her  talk  with  Foster  had  roused 
in  her. 

44  It's  too  hot  to  do  any  work  to- 
night." Miss  Wilton's  collapse  had 
evidently  served  as  a  warning  to  him. 
44  But  I  shall  want  you  to  be  at  the 
rehearsal  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock 
No—"  Fischer  hesitated,  with  his 
hand  on  the  back  of  his  head  44  Per- 
haps you'd  better  be  here  at  half -past 
ten.  Let  me  see.  Ten  would  be  even 
better.     Can  you  get  here  so  early?" 

She  bowed  slightly.  There  was  re- 
sentment even  in  the  bow.  Fischer 
did  not  observe  it,  however. 

44 1  shall  want  to  run  over  some  of 
the  scenes  with  you.  I  don't  like 
your  reading  of  the  verse — it  isn't 
colloquial  enough.  And  you  put 
altogether  too  much  animation  into 
the  scenes  with  Orlando  in  the  forest 
You'll  have  to  tone  those  down.  But 
we  can  talk  about  that  to-morrow, "he 
added,  turning  away.  44  Of  course—" 
here  he  turned  again — 44  it's  possible  I 
sha'n't  need  you  to-morrow  night 
Miss  Wilton  may  be  able  to  go  on." 

Mabel  Bertram  had  blushed  deeply. 
She  disliked  criticism  even  from  so 
great  a  man  as  Israel  Fischer.  She 
believed  that  her  reading  of  Rosalind 
was  absolutely  correct.  She  had 
studied  the  part  with  Professor  Burr 
in  Baltimore,  and  he  had  compli- 
mented her  highly  on  her  reading. 
As  for  her  animation  in  those  scenes 
with  Orlando,  it  was  to  that  her  suc- 
cess with  the  audience  was  chiefly  due, 

Fischer  walked  slowly  up  the  corri- 
dor to  his  office.  He  did  not  say  good- 
night. He  was  closing  the  door  just 
as  the  two  women  passed  it. 

44  Lovely  manners!"  cried  Mabel 
Bertram,  as  the  negro  opened  the 
street  door  for  her.  Her  mother  did 
not  reply,  and  they  walked  along 
the  narrow  alley  leading  to  Sixth 
avenue.  44  Let's  not  ride,"  said  the 
girl.  44I  feel  like  getting  the  air. 
Wasn't  it  stifling  in  there?  The  heat 
from  the  footlights  was  deadly." 

44  It  was  hot  in  the  dressing-room* 
too,"  the  little  woman  meekly  re- 
marked. 
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"It  must  have  been  awful,"  cried 
Miss  Bertram,  as  if  pricked  by  her 
conscience.  "Why  did  you  stay  in 
there  all  the  time?" 

"  I  was  afraid  he  might  not  like  it 
if  I  came  out,"  she  replied,  looking 
into  her  daughter's  face. 

Miss  Bertram  laughed.  "  How  he 
does  scare  everybody,"  she  said. 
"  But  he  doesn't  scare  me,"  she  added, 
defiantly. 

They  walked  swiftly  down  Broad- 
way to  the  Metropolis  Hotel,  where 
they  had  engaged  a  room  that  morn- 
ing on  their  arrival  from  Baltimore. 
When  they  went  to  the  office  to 
get  their  key,  Mabel  Bertram  said 
to  the  clerk:  "  Please  get  the  man  at 
the  news-stand  to  send  up  all  the 
papers  to-morrow  morning  as  soon  as 
they  come  in.   Don't  forget,  will  you?" 

The  clerk  understood.  He  bowed 
and  smiled.  "Certainly,  Miss  Ber- 
tram," he  said.  "I  hear  you  had  a 
great  success  to-night,"  he  went  on, 
affably.  "One  of  our  guests  was 
there  and  told  me  about  it.  I  con- 
gratulate you." 

"Thank  you,"  she  replied,  bright- 
ening. "  But  oh,  it  was  so  hot!"  she 
said,  with  the  plaintive  voice  and 
manner  that  she  liked  to  assume  with 
men.  "  I'm  quite  exhausted.  But  it 
was  nice,"  she  concluded,  archly,  giv- 
ing him  a  smile  over  her  left  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Bertram  always  felt  uncom- 
fortable when  her  daughter  assumed 
this  arch  manner  in  her  presence.  It 
made  her  feel  as  if  the  girl  had  some- 
how escaped  from  her,  had  become 
someone  else.  It  took  her  several 
moments  to  recover  from  such  an  ex- 
hibition. In  the  solitude  of  her  life, 
deepened  by  the  constant  companion- 
ship of  her  daughter,  who  had  the 
faculty  of  seeming,  when  she  chose, 
to  be  a  thousand  miles  away,  Mrs. 
Bertram  often  speculated  about  the 
effect  on  women  of  the  theatrical  life. 
She  had  felt  no  prejudices  against 
the  life,  and  she  had  made  no  objec- 
tion when  her  daughter  chose  it; 
after  three  years  of  association  with 
actors,  however,  she  had  formulated 
certain  views  about  the  stage  as  a 
career  which  she  never  communicated 


to  her  daughter,  which  she  communi- 
cated, in  fact,  to  no  one. 

This  night  Mrs.  Bertram  did  not 
sleep,  for  the  reason  that  she  thought 
that  her  daughter  wouldn't  sleep.  But 
when,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  bellboy  with  the  newspapers 
knocked  on  the  door,  the  girl,  evi- 
dently exhausted,  was  in  deep  slum- 
ber. The  sound  roused  her,  however, 
and  she  seized  the  papers  from  her 
mother's  hand.  She  read  the  notices, 
one  after  another,  without  speaking. 
As  she  dropped  the  last  one  on  the 
bed  she  glanced  at  the  anxious  face 
of  her  mother,  who  had  not  looked  at 
one  of  the  notices.  The  little  woman 
seemed  to  be  concerned  chiefly  about 
their  effect  on  her  daughter. 

"Well,  it's  not  so  bad.  That  old 
Chronicle  man  is  kind  of  patronizing, 
but  he  says  I've  got  it  in  me  and 
Fischer  is  lucky  to  have  me.  That'll 
please  Fischer,  won't  it?  But  the 
Item — "  she  picked  up  a  paper  with 
large  black  headlines — "the  Item  gives 
me  a  splendid  notice,  and  you  know 
that  Guy  Fawkes  usually  ridicules 
actors.  They  say  what  he  writes 
helps  a  lot,  even  if  he  is  vulgar  and 
cheap.  Here,  let  me  read  it  to  you: 
*  She  came;  she  was  seen;  she  conquered. 
Mabel  Bertram,  I  take  off  my  hat  to 
you.  You're  a  winner.9  Fresh,  isn't 
he?  '  Mabel \  I like  you.  I  liked  you  two 
years  ago  when  you  played  the  perse- 
cuted ingénue  at  the  People's  Theatre 
on  the  Bowery.'  I  wish  he  had  left 
that  out.  Well,  never  mind.  'At 
that  time  I  advised  Israel  Fischer  to 
get  you.  Welly  it  took  him  two  years 
to  make  up  his  mind.  Oh,  these  man- 
agers! What  blunderers  they  are! 
Mere  for  two  seasons  the  cleverest 
woman  on  our  stage  has  been  eating 
her  heart  out  in  provincial  stock  com- 
panics:  That's  right.  That's  just 
what  I  was  doing.  l  And  now  with 
one  leap  she  has  landed  on  the  top  of 
the  heap.  She  has  completely  outshone 
Wilton  on  Wilton's  own  stage.  It  was 
a  bad  night  for  Wilton.  The  contrast 
those  two  women  made!  'Pon  my 
word,  I  felt  sorry  for  Wilton.  But 
youth  must  have  its  day,  and,  to  be 
frank,    dear  friends,   we've   allowed 
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Wilton  to  lag — /  v)orit  say  superfluous, 
that  would  be  cruel — well,  just  to  lag 
on  Fischer's  stage  for  several  years 
now.  With  her  New  York  reputation, 
she  ought  to  make  a  nice  little  fortune 
out  of  town  and  then  settle  down  right 
here  in  New  York  and  have  a  lovely 
time  going  to  first  nights  with  all  the 
other  retired  actresses  who  look  so 
pretty  with  their  fresh,  auburn  hair. 
Wonderful,  isn't  it,  how  these  actresses 
keep  their  hair?' 

"  Isn't  he  awful?  No  wonder  the 
actors  hate  him.  This  will  kill  Wil- 
ton. If  I  were  in  Fischer's  boots  I 
wouldn't  let  him  into  the  theatre. 
There  was  a  manager  that  actually 
did  try  to  keep  him  out.  Well,  just 
listen  to  the  rest. 

"  '  Now,  one  of  the  nicest  things  about 
Bertram  is  that  she  is  young  and  fresh 
and  unspoiled.  She  has  a  natural 
method;  she  doesn't  mouth;  she  doesn't 
try  to  paint  up  her  lines  with  affecta- 
tion; and  she  has  plenty  of  go.  Then, 
too,  she  is  a  mighty  pretty  girl,  a  bit 
too  tall,  perhaps,  for  the  average  lead- 
ing man,  but,  after  all,  that's  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  man.  Last  night  she  made 
a  hit  that  must  have  reverberated  with 
several  dull,  sickening  thuds  through 
poor  Wilton's  brain.  Now  comes  the 
question:  Will  Israel  Fischer  have  the 
sand  to  keep  kerf  "  Mabel  Bertram 
drew  a  long  breath.  "Isn't  that 
fine?"  She  laughed,  letting  the  paper 
fall  from  the  bed  to  the  floor. 
"  Thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
will  read  it,  a  hundred  times  as  many 
as  read  the  old  Chronicle.  The  Ga- 
zette has  a  good  notice,  too.  See  how 
it  begins  :  '  A  new  actress  made  her 
first  appearance  before  a  Broadway 
audience  last  night  under  peculiar  cir- 
constances. After  the  first  scene  in 
the  reinval  of  "As  You  Like  It"  at 
Fischer's  theatre,  Miss  Wilton  was 
taken  suddenly  ill.  Miss  Mabel  Ber- 
tram, who  happened  to  be  in  the  audi- 
ence— '  they  always  get  things  wrong, 
don't  they? — ''jumped  into  the  breach 
and  scored  an  unmistakable  success. 
She  is  a  tall,  slim  girl,  with  a  face 
that  would  be  classic  if  her  nose  had 
just  a  little  less  piquancy.  '  There's 
that    nose    of    mine    again.     I  wish 


they'd  let  it  alone.  It  doesn't  turn 
up,"  she  petulantly  insisted.  "'She 
has,  besides,  a  beautiful  voice,  of  sur- 
prising carrying  power,  and  a  diction 
rare  in  our  theatre.  Best  of  all,  she 
possesses  insight,  taste,  and  interpre- 
tive ability.  Remember  her!  She  is 
going  to  be  a  great  figure  on  our  stage 
some  day.  '  The  others  are  nearly  all 
as  good.  You  can  look  at  'em  if  you 
want  to.  But  those  three  are  going 
to  help  most.  There,  now,  I  think 
I'll  go  to  sleep  again.  Wake  me  up 
at  half -past  eight." 

The  girl  turned  on  her  pillow 
and  sank  into  unconsciousness.  Her 
mother  looked  at  her  solicitously. 
Then,  gathering  her  wrapper  tightly 
about  her,  the  little  woman  picked  up 
the  papers  from  the  floor  and  the  bed, 
adjusted  her  spectacles,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read. 

VII 

At  about  the  time  when  Mabel 
Bertram  was  reading  the  press  notices 
of  the  performance  of  the  night  be- 
foie,  Nellie  Wilton  was  engaged  in 
the  same  occupation  in  her  house  in 
East  Fifty-seventh  street.  She  had 
emerged  from  a  sleepless  night  with 
one  of  those  accessions  of  vigor  and 
apparent  health  that  used  to  astonish 
her  friends.  Her  face  had  lost  its 
haggard  lines,  her  eyes  were  bright, 
she  seemed  to  be  full  of  energy.  She 
looked  young. 

"  I'm  going  to  be  all  right,"  she 
said  to  her  maid,  who  brought  the 
papers.  "I'll  have  my  tea  and  toast 
here  as  soon  as  you  can  bring  it. 
I'm  hungry.  I  haven't  eaten  for 
ages.  I  couldn't  eat  any  dinner  last 
night." 

She  glanced  first  at  the  Chronicle, 
from  which  she  was  used  to  receiving 
lavish  praise.  She  read  the  regretful 
reference  to  her  own  illness,  then  hun- 
grily ran  her  eyes  over  the  praises  of 
her  substitute.  She  ground  her  teeth. 
The  years  of  devotion  of  the  Chroni- 
cle's critic  to  her  could  not  save  him 
now  from  her  resentment  and  con- 
tempt. Some  of  the  other  notices  she 
merely  glanced  at.     She  kept  the  Item 
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till  the  last  The  Item's  critic  had  al- 
ready caused  her  many  bad  moments. 
As  she  read  his  article  .  now  she 
scarcely  moved.  Then  she  sank  back 
in  her  seat  and  stared.  Her  face  grew 
gray  and  old.  Suddenly  she  sat  tip 
and  rang  the  bell.  When  the  maid 
appeared  she  cried,  angrily  : 

44  Isn't  that  breakfast  of  mine  ready 
yet?" 

"There — there  hasn't  been  time 
yet  for  the  tea,  Mrs.  Hathaway," 
the  maid  faltered. 

44  Tell  the  cook  to  hurry  it  up.  And 
get  my  blue  serge  out.  I'm  going  to 
dress  right  after  breakfast.  Telephone 
for  the  coupé.  I'll  be  ready  in  half 
an  hour.  And  here — wait.  Can't 
you  stand  still  till  you  get  my  mes- 
sage? If  Mr.  Hathaway  gets  up  after 
I  leave,  tell  him  that  I've  driven  down 
to  the  theatre  and  1*11  be  back  for 
luncheon." 

She  gulped  down  the  tea  that  was 
speedily  brought  to  her  bedside.  As 
the  coupé  drove  to  her  door,  she  was 
descending  the  stairs. 

Fischer  showed  no  surprise  on  see- 
ing her;  in  fact,  he  never  showed 
surprise.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  knew  him  best,  his  only 
emotional  expression  was  anger. 
"Well?"  he  said. 

She  let  her  left  hand  rest  on  his 
desk.  "  Have  you  read  the  papers?" 
she  asked. 

He  bowed. 

44 1  suppose  you  know  what  I've 
come  for." 

*  *  I  can  surmise,  "  he  replied,  blandly. 

"I  want  you  to  discharge  that 
woman." 

i4  Why?"  He  always  said  "  Why?" 
to  this  statement,  which  he  was  quite 
used  to  hearing  her  make. 

44  Both  of  us  can't  stay  in  the  com- 
pany. Of  course,"  Miss  Wilton  went 
on,  folding  her  arms,  44of  course,  if 
you  prefer  to  keep  b:r " 

44  But,  my  dear,  be  reasonable,  can't 
you?     I've  made  a  contract " 

"Break  it.     It   won't  be  the  first 

Îxm've  broken.  But  out  she  must  go. 
n  the  first  place,  you  engaged  her 
without  consulting  me.  You  did  that 
with  that  Farnsworth  woman.  " 


44  But  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  I  consult  you  or  not?  They 
all  have  to  go  just  the  same,"  he 
sighed.     "I'm  getting  tired  of  it." 

Her  eyes  flashed.  44  So  am  I.  I've 
been  tired  of  it  for  a  long  time.  I'm 
tired  of  you,  Israel  Fischer.  You're 
an  ingrate." 

44  Oh!"  he  protested,  gently. 

44  Yes,  an  ingrate!  After  I  made 
you!" 

44  Most  people  think  it  was  the  other 
way,"  he  interrupted,  keeping  his 
self-control. 

44  Well,  most  people  don't  know. 
Where  would  this  theatre  be,  where 
would  you  be,  without  me?  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  I've  been 
the  attraction  here  ever  since  you 
opened  the  house." 

44  You  forget  that  I  discovered  you 
and  gave  you  your  start,"  he  retorted. 

44  Gave  me  my  start!  Why,  I'd 
been  playing  for  five  years  before  I 
ever  saw  you — and  in  good  theatres, 
too." 

44  And  you  also  forget,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  if  she  had  not  spoken, 
44  that  I  taught  you  everything  you 
know." 

44  Oho,"  she  laughed,  harshly. 
44  You!  Why,  what  were  you  when  I 
first  met  you?  Nothing.  You  had 
hardly  a  cent  to  your  name.  You 
were  a  mere  hanger-on,  an  advance 
man  for  a  second-rate  company,  and 
just  out  of  the  box-office  at  that,  too, 
a  ticket-seller.  You  talk  to  me — 
you!" 

She  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that 
seemed  trying  to  burn  him  up. 

For  a  moment  he  waited.  Then 
he  said:  44 1  don't  think  that  this  kind 
of  talk  does  either  of  us  any  good.  " 

44  Well,  you  began  it." 

He  smiled.  44  Perhaps  I  did,"  he 
conceded.  "  Anyway,  I  wish  you'd 
sit  down.  " 

She  sank  into  the  heavy  carved 
chair  he  had  glanced  at.  She  was 
panting.  She  looked  over  the  damask 
curtains  at  the  windows  and  at  the* 
armor,  the  rare  books  and  the  other 
treasures  that  littered  the  room.  She 
seemed  to  be  appraising  their  value. 

41  We've  both  made  each  other."  he 
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said,  "and  recriminations  between  us 
are  foolish." 

She  became  tearful.  "Then  why 
don't  you  show  a  little  gratitude?" 

"I  think  I've  shown  it."  He 
watched  her  as  she  cried  into  her 
handkerchief.  Then  he  said:  "  I  had 
to  engage  that  girl  as  a  matter  of  self- 
protection,  as  a  mere  precaution.  I 
knew  you  weren't " 

44  I'm  perfectly  well.  You  see  how 
well  I  am,"  she  cried,  holding  out  her 
hand,  with  her  handkerchief  in  a  little 
ball.  "  I've  never  been  better  in  my 
life.  It  was  just  the  heat,  last  night. 
Now  that  it's  cooler,  there's  nothing 
the  matter  with  me.  " 

44  You  do  recover  wonderfully,"  he 
acknowledged,  with  a  sigh  that  might 
have  sounded  suspicious  to  her  if 
she  had  not  been  too  absorbed  to 
notice  it. 

44  And  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  you  should  keep  that  woman." 

He  bit  his  lip.  44 1  don't  intend  to 
put  her  into  any  new  parts.  " 

She  rose  from  her  seat.  "  I  want 
her  out  of  the  company.  Do  you 
hear?  Out  of  it  I  won't  have  her 
around.  " 

Their  eyes  met  for  a  moment.  They 
faced  each  other.  At  last  he  softened. 
44  Very  well,  then,"  he  said.  From 
his  concession  he  determined  to 
wring  an  advantage.  44But  there's 
one  thing  we  must  understand.  Later 
in  the  season  you  must  go  into  heavier 
work.  " 

To  his  astonishment  she  sat  down 
without  making  a  sign  of  resentment, 
and  replied,  gently:  44 1  was  going  to 
speak  to  you  about  that.  I  want  to 
go  into  heavier  work  myself.  Oh, 
you  needn't  beat  about  the  bush  with 
me,  Israel  Fischer.  I  know  perfectly 
well  what  you  mean.  You're  think- 
ing of  what  that  miserable  creature 
said  about  me  in  the  Item  this  morn- 
ing. Well,  I  am  growing  old,"  she 
cried,  defiantly.  "I'm  old  before  my 
time.  I've  grown  old  working  for 
you,  rehearsing  all  night  long,  as  I've 
often  done  for  you,  and  going  on  that 
stage  when  I  ought  to  have  been  in 
my  bed.  Now  J'm  perfectly  willing 
to  take  older  parts.     The  sooner  the 


better.     I'm  not  going  to  have  them 
say — "     Tears  choked  her  voice. 

44  We  might  begin  with  Lady  Mac- 
bethr 

4  4  Now,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
I've  always  hated  that  part.  Lady 
Macbeth!  There's  nothing  in  it  ex- 
cept the  sleep-walking  scene,  and  any- 
one can  play  that.  Besides,  I  don't 
propose  to  make  myself  look  any 
older  or  more  haggard  than  I  am. 
No,  thank  you,  no  Lady  Macbeth  for 
me  yet  awhile."  She  looked  away 
from  him.  "It's  a  play  for  men, 
anyway.  Macbeth  and  Macduff 'have 
the  best  parts.  " 

44  What  shall  we  do,  then?"  he  asked, 
stonily. 

Her  reply  came  so  quickly  that  he 
divined  she  had  been  giving  thought 
to  this  matter  for  a  long  time.  "  We 
can  make  a  big  production  of  'The 
Winter's  Tale!'  We  can  make  it 
spectacular.  That  will  draw  the 
mob,"  she  added,  contemptuously. 
44  People  don't  come  to  the  theatre 
to  see  acting  any  more  ;  they  come  to 
see  scenery.  I'll  do  Hermione  and 
Perdita." 

He  wanted  to  smile,  but  he  kept 
serious.  He  had  never  lost  his  ad- 
miration for  her  cleverness.  By  play- 
ing so  young  a  character  as  Perdita, 
no  one  could  say  that  in  appearing 
the  same  evening  as  Hermione  she 
was  going  into  older  parts.  For  sev- 
eral seasons  he  bad  kept  vaguely  in 
mind  a  plan  of  producing  "  The  Win- 
ter's Tale,"  and  he  at  once  decided 
that  the  coming  season  would  be  an 
excellent  time  for  the  production. 
But  he  took  a  few  moments  in  order 
to  weigh  the  proposition.  He  liked 
to  flatter  himself  by  not  letting  Nellie 
Wilton  appear  to  rule  him. 

44  I'll  think  about  that,"  he  said  at 
last.     "  It  isn't  a  bad  idea." 

44  We  could  put  it  on  in  January," 
Nellie  Wilton  continued,  as  if  the 
matter  were  settled.  She  understood 
Israel  Fischer  better  than  he  under- 
stood himself.  4  4  Of  course,  you'd  have 
to  begin  work  on  the  scenery  right 
off*  We  might  see  how  the  piece 
would  cast  now,  "  she  concluded,  glanc- 
ing at  the  paper  and  pens  on  his  desk. 
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He  took  up  a  pad  of  paper  and  they 
selected  the  actors  for  the  cast.  Fischer 
seemed  to  know  from  memory  nearly 
all  of  the  characters.  It  was  not  tin- 
til  they  reached  the  minor  parts  that 
he  had  to  go  to  the  revolving  book- 
case beside  his  chair  and  consult  a 
volume  of  Shakespeare.  Occasionally 
they  would  disagree  with  regard  to 
the  actors  best  suited  for  certain  rôles; 
in  the  case  of  the  men,  she  usually 
yielded  to  his  judgment;  in  regard 
to  the  women,  however,  he  yielded. 
They  discussed  the  production  for 
more  than  an  hour  longer,  and  they 
also  touched  upon  some  minor  plans 
and  details  of  management,  with  re- 
gard to  which  Nellie  Wilton  took  a 
tone  of  authority.  Finally,  she  looked 
at  her  watch  and  rose  quickly  from 
her  seat. 

"  It's  nearly  ten  o'clock — I  must  go 
to  the  tailor's.  I'll  be  back  in  an  hour 
for  rehearsal." 

For  a  moment  they  looked  at  each 
other.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed  with 
excitement;  her  gray  hair  softened 
her  face;  her  close-fitting  blue  serge 
suit  gave  her  an  air  of  youth.  She 
had  reached  the  point  in  her  career 
when  she  looked  better  off  the  stage 
than  on.  Her  youthful  wigs  and  her 
make-up  intensified  by  contrast  the 
lines  in  her  face.  He  thought  of  her 
as  she  had  been  in  her  dazzling  youth, 
her  eyes  aglow,  her  cheeks  aflame,  her 
complexion  like  porcelain  shot  with 
fire.  She  turned  quickly  away.  She 
hated  to  have  him  look  at  her  like 
that.  She  knew  that  he  was  watch- 
ing the  changes  in  her  face,  just  as 
she  had  been  watching  them  for  years 
in  her  mirror. 

VIII 

At  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock  Mabel 
Bertram  was  dressed  for  the  street. 
Her  mother  started  to  put  on  a  wrap 
and  a  hat.  "After all," said  the  girl, 
'*  I  don't  know  as  you'd  better  go. 
He  hates  to  have  people  tagging  after 
the  company.  They  say  he's  particu- 
larly down  on  mothers.  Laura  Binney 
once  told  me  that  he  used  to  be  aw- 
fully hateful  to  her  mother.  " 


Mrs.  Bertram  accepted  the  decision 
without  comment.  She  hung  her  hat 
and  wrap  in  the  closet  again. 

"  Then  there's  no  knowing  what 
may  happen  over  there.  After  what 
the  papers  have  said,  I  shouldn't  be 
in  the  least  surprised  to  get  my  two 
weeks'  notice.  Anyway,  I'm  all 
right,"  she  added,  startling  her  moth- 
er with  triumphant  laughter.  "If 
I'm  not  back  by  one  o'clock,  you  go 
down  and  get  your  luncheon.  He 
may  keep  me  rehearsing  there  all 
day." 

The  girl  swept  out  of  the  room  with 
a  fine  air  of  confidence.  Those  news- 
paper notices  had  exhilarated  her. 
In  the  hotel  office  she  was  disap- 
pointed not  to  see  the  clerk  who  had 
been  so  friendly  the  night  before. 
She  wanted  to  receive  more  of  his 
adulation.  The  day  clerk  apparently 
did  not  recognize  her. 

When  she  reached  the  theatre  the 
man  at  the  door  told  her  that  she 
would  find  the  Colonel  in  the  green- 
room. He  was  talking  with  the 
Orlando  of  the  night  before.  He 
did  not  notice  her,  and  she  took  a 
seat  and  waited.  For  ten  minutes 
he  spoke  in  tones  so  low  that  she  could 
not  catch  a  word.  As  young  Foster's 
only  replies  consisted  of  nods  of  the 
head,  she  concluded  that  Fischer  was 
offering  instructions.  Presently  the 
doorkeeper  shuffled  in  and  gave  the 
manager  a  card.  Fischer  glanced  at 
the  name  and  dashed  out  of  the  room. 

Foster  c^me  forward  and  offered 
his  hand.  She  observed  that  he  was 
scrupulously  dressed  in  a  sack-coat. 
In  his  hand  he  carried  a  straw  hat. 
"  Well,  your  fortune's  made,"  he  said. 
"  I've  seen  the  papers." 

She  smiled  and  thanked  him.  *  '  But 
isn't  he  funny?"  She  glanced  at  the 
door.  "  Not  a  word,  and  he  told  me 
to  be  here  at  ten  o'clock.  " 

"Oh,  that's  just  like  him.  You 
mustn't  expect  any  thanks  from  him" 
He  pulled  out  his  watch.  "  He  told 
me  to  be  here  at  ten,  too,  for  a  re- 
hearsal. I  must  get  out  on  the  stage. 
I  guess  he'll  be  back  in  a  minute,"  he 
added,  consolingly,  noticing  her  em- 
barrassment. 
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For  the  next  twenty  minutes  Mabel 
Bertram  waited.  Several  members 
of  the  company  looked  in,  opening 
letters  that  they  had  just  taken  from 
the  rack  in  the  corridor.  Some  of 
them  merely  glanced  at  her;  a  few 
whom  she  had  talked  with  the  night 
before  bowed  pleasantly.  One  of 
them  came  up  and  congratulated  her. 
She  fancied  that  they  all  were 
"queer"  with  her.  She  could  not 
understand  what  it  meant.  They 
treated  her,  she  said  to  herself,  as  if 
she  didn't  belong  there,  as  if  she  were 
"out  of  it."  She  grew  impatient, 
then  angry.  She  looked  at  her  watch 
and  decided  that  she  would  still  wait 
ten  minutes,  but  not  a  second  longer. 

When  five  minutes  had  passed  she 
heard  a  scuffling  of  feet  through  the 
half -open  door.  "Rehearsal  begun 
yet?"  a  woman's  voice  panted.  "  Oh, 
dear!  I'm  late,  then."  Steps  pattered 
rapidly  down  the  corridor. 

Mabel  Bertram  sat  upright.  So 
they  were  having  a  rehearsal,  and 
without  her  !  What  did  Fischer  mean, 
anyway,  by  such  treatment?  She 
rose  quickly  and  started  for  the  door. 
Then  she  checked  herself.  No!  She 
must  not  put  herself  in  the  wrong 
like  that.  She  sat  down  again.  When 
the  ten  minutes  had  passed  she  de- 
cided to  stay  on.  Yes,  she'd  stay 
there  till  the  night's-  performance  be- 
gan, if  necessary.  Curiosity,  however, 
made  her  tiptoe  toward  the  door  and 
look  out  into  the  corridor.  Fischer 
had  just  left  the  stage  and  was  about 
to  turn  into  his  office. 

"  Oh!"  he  said. 

He  walked  slowly  into  the  room. 
"I  had  almost  forgotten  you."  He 
began  to  pick  off  a  speck  of  dust  from 
the  felt  hat  in  his  hand.  "We — we 
sha'n't  need  you  to-night,"  he  went 
on,  keeping  his  eyes  on  his  hat. 
"  Miss  Wilton  is  well  again.  In  fact, 
I  don't  think  we  shall  be  able  to  use 
you  at  all.  So  I'll  give  you  your  two 
weeks'  notice  now.  You  can  get  your 
salary  from  Stevens  this  morning,  if 
you  like.  He'll  pay  you  for  the  full 
two  weeks."  He  turned  carelessly 
toward  the  door.  Hè  seemed  hardly 
to  know  that  she  was  present. 


"  Wait  a  minute,"  she  said,  her  lips 
turning  white.  Though  she  had  ex- 
pected something  like  this  treatment, 
it  shocked  her. 

He  stopped  and  looked  round  at 
her,  with  his  back  turned  toward  her. 

"  How  dare  you  treat  me  like  this?" 
she  cried.     "  How  dare  you?" 

He  turned  into  the  hall  as  if  he  had 
not  heard  her.  She  stood  glaring  at 
the  door  through  which  he  had  passed. 
Then,  as  no  one  was  at  hand  to  see 
her,  she  suddenly  calmed  herself. 
When  she  walked  out  of  the  theatre 
she  merely  showed  a  little  more  than 
her  usual  energy. 

She  walked  quickly  back  to  the 
hotel.  As  she  shaped  her  plans  she 
smiled  with  bitterness  and  triumph. 
At  the  hotel  she  found  the  night  clerk 
lounging  near  the  news-stand. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Simmons,  I'm  so  glad  to 
see  you,"  she  cried,  holding  out  her 
hand. 

His  surprise  at  her  cordiality  and 
at  her  use  of  his  name,  which  he  could 
not  know  she  had  overheard  by 
chance,  made  him  respond  with  ex- 
aggerated warmth. 

"  I'm  in  awful  trouble,"  she  pouted, 
with  a  resumption  of  the  manner  she 
had  adopted  with  him  the  night  be- 
fore. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked, 
solicitously,  greatly  flattered. 

Then  she  told  him  of  her  morning's 
experience.  "Of  course,  I  shouldn't 
care  at  all,"  she  ended,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  "if  it  weren't  for  my  pro- 
fessional reputation.  "  She  often  re- 
ferred to  her  "professional  reputa- 
tion. "     She  liked  the  expression. 

She  saw  that  he  was  impressed. 
"Is  there  anything  I  can  do,  Miss 
Bertram?"  he  asked,  feeling  impor- 
tant. 

"Of  course,  Fischer  will  have  his 
side  of  the  story,  and " 

A  bellboy  had  just  come  toward 
them  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  "  The 
clerk  told  me  to  give  you  this,  miss," 
he  said.  "It  came  by  messenger  a 
minute  ago." 

Mabel  Bertram's  eyes  brightened. 
"  From  the  Item!  I  wonder—"  She 
tore   open   the    envelope.     "Oh,  its 
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from  the  dramatic  editor.  He  wants 
me  to  send  my  photograph.  They're 
Coing  to  run  it  to-morrow."  She 
turned  to  the  night  clerk  again.  '  *  Oh, 
yes,  there  is  something  you  can  do  if 
you'll  be  so  good,  Mr.  Simmons.  You 
can  call  up  the  newspaper  offices  for 
me,  if  it  isn't  too  much  trouble.  I 
want  to  let  the  city  editors  know  that 
I'll  be  at  home  at  three  o'clock.  I'm 
going  to  send  them  word  about  my 
row  with  Fischer." 

"Why,  of  course,"  he  said,  beam- 
ing. "I  know  Billy  Nichols  of  the 
Item  very  well,  and  I  know  Ned  Field- 
ing of  the  Gazette.  Let  me  manage 
it  for  you.  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  will!  If  it  isn't  asking 
too  much!"  She  held  up  one  hand 
and  started  for  the  elevator.  '  '  Three, 
mind,"  she  added,  as  she  bowed  and 
smiled,  and  was  whisked  out  of 
sight. 

When  she  reached  the  room  her 
mother  was  anxiously  waiting  for  her. 
"  It's  all  over,"  she  burst  out.  "  He's 
fired  me.  Get  out  my  India  silk,  the 
one  with  the  big  scrolls,  you  know. 
A  lot  of  reporters  are  coming  at 
three  o'clock.  Quick  !  I  want  to  see 
how  I  look  in  it.  Perhaps  I'd  better 
wear  the  black  cashmere;  anyway, 
we'll  see.  " 

An  hour  later  a  messenger  brought 
up  a  large  bouquet  of  roses.  Mabel 
Bertram  took  them  out  of  the  box 
with  an  exclamation  of  delight.  She 
looked  at  the  card  that  dropped  from 
among  them.  She  read  with  aston- 
ishment the  name  of  Mr.  Simmons. 
'•  How  sweet  of  him,"  she  said,  coldly, 
tearing  up  the  card. 


IX 

Nellie  Wilton  reached  home  at 
noon.  Her  husband  had  just  finished 
breakfast  and  was  glancing  over  the 
papers.  Most  of  his  time  was  passed 
in  reading  newspapers  and  in  dress- 
ing. In  the  morning  he  usually  de- 
voted nearly  two  hours  to  taking  his 
bath,  shaving  and  to  arraying  him- 
self. When  his  wife  entered  the  room 
he  removed  his   cigarette   from   his 


mouth  and  looked  at  her  inquiringly, 
holding  up  the  paper  with  one  hand. 

"Well?"  he  said. 
.  She  unfolded  a  napkin  and  rang 
the  bell.  "  Bring  me  some  luncheon, 
if  there  is  anything  to  eat,"  she  said 
to  the  maid.  Then  she  turned  to  her 
husband.  "I'm  hungry.  I've  been 
standing  for  two  whole  hours  at  the 
tailor's  and  doing  a  lot  of  errands." 

"You're  a  very  astonishing  wom- 
an, my  dear,"  he  remarked,  taking  a 
puff  of  his  cigarette. 

"  I've  had  a  talk  with  the  Colonel," 
she  went  on.  "By  the  way,  that 
woman's  out,  Miss  Bertram." 

"Ah!"  he  said. 

"  We're  to  do  «  The  Winter's  Tale  ' 
on  the  first  of  the  year." 

He  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "  Foolish,  " 
he  said. 

"Why  foolish?"  she  asked,  sharply. 

"Shakespeare  again.  There's  no 
money  in  it.  I've  been  telling  you 
that  ever  since  we  got  married.  " 

"Yes,  and  a  lot  you  know  about 
it.  "  She  glanced  at  the  pile  of  letters 
the  maid  had  left  at  her  plate.  Her 
lip  curled.  "Sympathy,  I  suppose. 
There  !  Take  them  up  to  my  room, 
Mary,  and  give  them  to  Thérèse.  I 
don't  feel  up  to  reading  them  now." 
She  began  to  speak  more  vigorously. 
"We've  made  money  before  on 
Shakespeare,  and  I  don't  see  why  we 
can't  make  it  again." 

"You've  lost  it  before,  too.  If 
you'll  look  back  you'll  see  that  you've 
lost  more  than  you've  gained.  Why, 
you  made  more  money  last  season  on 
that  old  'Magic  Lantern*  business!" 

"Oh,  keep  still!  The  thing's  set- 
tled. There's  no  use  talking  about 
it." 

For  a  few  moments  Hathaway  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  paper.  His  wife  at*" 
rapidly,  as  if  she  were  about  to  keep 
an  engagement. 

"I  see  Friedheim  and  Schwartz 
have  got  Langdon's  new  play,"  Hath- 
away remarked.  "  They're  going  to 
feature  Mary  Farnsworth  in  it.  " 

Nellie  Wilton's  face  expressed  no 
interest. 

"You  ought  to  have  had  that,"  he 
went  on.     "  If  the  Colonel  only  had  a 
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little  more  enterprise  he  wouldn't  let 
a  piece  like  that  go  by.  That's  why 
I  think  he  can't  possibly  last  much 
longer.  He  isn't  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times." 

"  Oh,  bosh!" 

"  Well,  that's  a  fact.  When  you're 
playing  Shakespeare  to  empty  benches 
Friedheim  and  Schwartz  will  be  coin- 
ing money  with  that  piece.  The  pub- 
lic don't  want  Shakespeare,"  Hatha- 
way went  on,  irritably.  "  They  want 
something  modern,  up-to-date,  some- 
thing they  can  understand." 

"  You're  a  perfect  Philistine,  Char- 
lie," said  Nellie  Wilton,  gulping  down 
a  glass  of  iced  tea. 

"Philistine!  Perhaps  I  am,  but  I 
don't  want  to  see  you  queered  just  at 
the  time  when  you  ought  to  be  salting 
down  a  fortune.  Last  night  I  saw  Sol 
Friedheim  in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre. 
He  told  me  you  were  making  the  mis- 
take of  your  life  in  tying  yourself  to  a 
dead  dog  like  Fischer.  He  said  he 
was  ready  to  take  you  at  any  time  and 
send  you  out  in  a  new  piece.  He  said 
he'd  guarantee  a  thousand  a  week  and 
a  percentage  of  the  gross.  " 

"  M'm  !"  Nellie  Wilton  smiled  con- 
temptuously. "  Do  you  know  why  he 
wants  to  get  me?" 

"Because  he  knows  there's  money 
in  you.  That's  the  usual  reason,  isn't 
it?" 

"  He  knows  there's  money  in  me, 
and  he  knows  that  so  long  as  I  do 
Shakespeare  I'm  standing  in  that 
Farnsworth  woman's  way." 

Hathaway  looked  puzzled.  "  What 
do  you  mean?" 

"  D'you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't 
know  Mary  Farnsworth  has  him  right 
under  her  thumb?  Why,  she  can 
make  him  do  anything  for  her.  Last 
season,  when  she  left  the  Colonel,  she 
predicted  that  before  another  year 
she'd  be  a  leading  woman  and  feat- 
ured. She  had  her  eye  on  Friedheim 
then.  She  told  Mrs.  Hickey,  that 
society  reporter  creature,  that  she'd 
made  up  her  mind  to  do  Shakespeare 
and  drive  me  into  melodrama.  I'd  be 
willing  to  bet  a  hundred  dollars  she's 
the  one  who  persuaded  Friedheim 
that  he  ought  to  get  me.  " 


Hathaway  looked  at  his  wife  in  ad- 
miration. "  Well,  you  are  deep,"  he 
said. 

"And  you're  an  idiot,"  she  re- 
torted. "  If  I  did  as  you  wanted  me 
to  do  I'd  have  been  broke  long  ago. 
Now  look  here,"  she  went  on,  tap- 
ping the  table  with  the  handle  of  her 
knife,  "there's  one  thing  about  the 
Colonel — he's  loyal." 

"Yes,  he  showed  that  last  night," 
Hathaway  retorted,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Never  mind  about  that.  That 
was  just  a  little  kick-up.  He  got 
scared.  But  I  can  take  care  of  my- 
self. Now,  I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
stand  by  him.  He  wants  to  do 
Shakespeare  So  do  I.  I  know  as 
well  as  you  do  that  I  could  make  five 
times  as  much  money  by  playing  in 
those  dirty  French  plays  that  Fried- 
heim and  Schwartz  are  putting  on. 
But  I'll  see  myself  dead  first.  You 
go  and  tell  that  to  Friedheim  if  he 
says  anything  to  you  about  me 
again."  She  pushed  her  chair  back 
from  the  table.  "  Now  I'm  going  to 
look  over  my  mail,  and  then  I'm 
going  to  bed.  Will  you  be  here  for 
dinner?  We'll  have  it  at  half-past 
five.  If  I  can  only  get  a  good  sleep 
I  shall  be  all  right  for  to-night.  Oh, 
you  might  telephone  to  Pizzano  that 
I  can't  sit  for  the  photographs  to- 
morrow. They'll  have  to  get  along 
with  old  ones  down  at  the  theatre  for 
a  week  or  two  till  I'm  more  sure  of 
myself.  " 

On  the  way  up  stairs  she  thought 
for  a  moment  of  Mabel  Bertram. 
Her  new  strength,  together  with  the 
stimulus  given  her  by  her  luncheon, 
made  her  feel  almost  sorry  for  the 
girl.  She  wondered  what  Miss  Ber- 
tram would  do.  Would  she  get  an- 
other engagement  on  the  strength  of 
her  success  of  the  night  before,  or 
would  she  go  back  to  stock  work? 
"Poor  thing!"  Nellie  Wilton  sighed, 
feeling  virtuous. 

Meanwhile,  Mabel  Bertram,  con- 
sidering herself  to  be  a  personage 
now,  had  decided  to  take  luncheon  in 
her  own  room.  She  had  sent  her 
îpother    down    to    the    dining-room, 
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however.  When  the  little  woman 
returned  she  said  that  the  gentleman 
they  had  seen  the  night  before  in  the 
hotel  office  had  been  very  kind  to 
her;  he  had  instructed  the  head 
waiter  to  give  her  a  seat  at  one  of  the 
windows  facing  Broadway.  She  won- 
dered why  the  girl  received  this  in- 
formation so  indifferently. 

"We  must  see  about  changing  our 
rooms,"  said  Miss  Bertram.  "  If 
we're  going  to  have  so  many  callers 
we  must  have  a  place  to  receive 
them  in.M 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Simmons 
tapped  at  the  door.  Miss  Bertram 
looked  surprised,  resentful  and 
pleased,  all  in  a  moment.  "I've 
come  to  see  if  you  wouldn't  like  to 
see  the  reporters  in  one  of  the  small 
parlors,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "I 
thought  it  would  be  pleasanter  for 
you  there,"  he  concluded,  involun- 
tarily glancing  at  the  bed. 

"Why,  yes,  that  would  be  very 
nice.  I  had  intended  to  see  them  in 
the  big  ladies'  parlor.  " 

"Oh,  you  can  have  one  of  the 
rooms  all  to  yourself,"  Mr.  Simmons 
explained,  blandly. 

Mabel  Bertram  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment  without  speaking.  His  eyes 
blinked. 

"  It  was  so  good  of  you  to  send  the 
flowers,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  deliber- 
ate voice.  "  Have  you  met  my 
mother?"  she  added,  with  a  slow 
glance  toward  the  little  figure. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  had  a  nice  little  chat 
a  few  minutes  ago.  " 

Mabel  Bertram  fingered  a  loose 
strand  of  her  blond  hair;  she  looked 
at  Mr.  Simmons  with  a  smile  on 
her  lips  but  with  the  air  of  not 
seeing  him.  "It  was  awfully  kind 
of  you  to  arrange  it,"  she  said, 
in  a  manner  that  made  him  stand 
up  at  once,  though  he  had  evidently 
intended  to  make  a  little  visit. 
She  rose,  too.  She  grew  suddenly 
cordial.  "I'm  so  distressed  about 
this  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do," 
she  said,  rapidly.  She  held  out  her 
hand  with  frank  gratitude  in  her 
face.  "YouVe  been  so  kind,"  she 
repeated, 


Though  he  had  shown  a*  slight  de- 
pression a  moment  before,  Mr.  Sim- 
mons's  fat  face  beamed  again. 

"  It's  nothing  at  all,  I  assure  you," 
he  said.     "  Nothing  at  all." 

When  he  left  the  room  Mrs.  Ber- 
tram looked  covertly  at  her  daughter, 
but  she  said  nothing.  The  girl  rang 
for  hot  water  and  bathed  her  face; 
then  she  covered  it  lightly  with  pow- 
der, which  she  carefully  removed 
with  a  piece  of  soft  cloth.  The  flesh 
around  her  eyes  had  the  plumpness 
and  the  delicacy  of  youth.  Her  cheeks 
were  faintly  flushed.  She  took  the 
hand-mirror  and  parted  her  lips  to 
look  at  her  teeth.  Then  she  touched 
her  hair  at  the  temples  with  the  tips  of 
her  fingers. 

"I'm  glad  I  decided  to  wear  the 
black,  "  she  said.  * '  You'd  better  come 
down  with  me,  mother,  and  see  the 
reporters.     It'll  look  better." 

At  a  few  minutes  before  three  o'clock 
the  first  reporter  to  arrive  sent  up  his 
card.  "  The  Item/19  she  said.  Then 
her  lip  curled.  "  But  not  the  dra- 
matic editor.  I  suppose  he  didn't 
think  it  was  worth  his  while  to  call.  " 
She  dropped  the  card  on  the  table. 
"Well,  I'll  let  him  wait  a  few  min- 
utes. " 

She  held  up  a  paper-covered  novel 
and  pretended  to  read.  Her  mother 
looked  distressed. 

Two  cards  came  up  at  the  same 
moment.  "The  Chronicle  and  the 
Evening  Gazette.  Ah!"  Miss  Bertram 
sank  back  complacently.  "It'll* do 
them  good  to  wait,  too,"  she  said. 

According  to  the  arrangement 
made  by  Simmons,  the  three  report- 
ers had  been  conducted  to  one  of  the 
small  parlors.  There  they  waited 
with  some  impatience. 

"No  smoking  here,  I  suppose," 
said  one  of  them.  They  seemed  to 
be  acquainted.  "The  nerve  of  the 
woman,  to  keep  us  cooling  our  heels 
here."  He  was  a  short,  stout  man, 
with  curly  blond  hair  and  a  slight 
mustache,  and  with  blue  eyes  marked 
by  premature  wrinkles.  He  spoke  in 
a  high,  effeminate  voice  and  with  an 
effeminate  wagging  of  the  head.  For 
several  years  he  had  conducted  the 
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dramatic  department  of  the  Evening 
Gazette,  and  he  was  known  among 
theatrical  people  as  Jimmie  Lawson. 

"What's  it  all  about,  Jimmie?" 
said  Wall,  of  the  Item,  a  slim  youth 
with  a  smooth  face  and  glasses, 
dressed  in  a  tight-fitting  blue  serge 
suit.     "  I  didn't  get  any  instructions. M 

"She's  trying  to  work  us  for  an 
'ad,'  isn't  she?"  asked  the  third  man, 
slowly.  He  was  Harrison,  of  the 
Chronicle,  large  and  aggressive-look- 
ing, with  a  red,  pointed  beard. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Jimmie  Lawson, 
scornfully.  "  It's  an  old  trick  of  hers. 
When  she  was  down  in  Baltimore  she 
used  to  work  the  papers  all  the  time. 
That's  what  she  came  up  here  to  go 
with  Fischer  for.  She  knew  she'd 
have  a  row  with  him,  and  get  a  bully 
good  advertisement  out  of  it.  Still," 
he  went  on  with  a  smile,  "  I  can't  help 
admiring  her  sand,  and  then  she  really 
can  act.  You  ought  to  have  seen  her 
last  night.     She  was  great.  " 

"They  say  Wilton's  breaking  up,, 
though,"  Harrison  remarked,  stretch- 
ing out  his  long  legs. 

"Don't  you  believe  it."  Jimmie 
Lawson  wagged  his  head  several 
times  to  indicate  that  he  had  superior 
sources  of  information.  '  '  It  was  only 
the  heat  that  knocked  her  out  last 
night.  That  woman's  got  the  go  of  a 
locomotive.  Why,  she's  the  one  that 
runs  that  theatre.  Fischer  gets  all 
the  credit  and  she  does  all  the  work. 
By  Jove,  I  don't  blame  her  for  get- 
ting on  her  ear  whenever  he  engages 
other  women  that  are  younger  and 
prettier.  " 

For  the  next  few  minutes  they  dis- 
cussed Nellie  Wilton.  Young  Lawson 
seemed  to  be  familiar  with  the  minut- 
est details  of  her  history.  He  led  in 
the  talk  with  the  air'of  one  used  to 
being  treated  as  an  authority  in  theat- 
rical affairs.  Indeed,  the  theatre  was 
the  only  subject  in  which  he  was 
really  interested.  The  theatrical  life 
had  absorbed  him  as  completely  as  it 
absorbs  actors,  who,  as  he  had  him- 
self often  observed,  take  an  interest 
in  nothing  else.  With  regard  to  the 
trouble  between  Mabel  Bertram  and 
Fi9chor    he    displayed    an    astonish- 


ing amount  of  information,  some  of 
it  inaccurate,  however.  He  declared 
that  Miss  Bertram  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  company  just  as  she 
was  going  to  her  dressing-room  after 
the  final  curtain  call  ;  but  for  the  in- 
terference of  Fischer  there  might 
have  been  a  personal  quarrel  between 
Nellie  Wilton  and  her  rival.  "I've 
got  something  in  to-night  about  it," 
Jimmie  Lawson  concluded,  pulling 
out  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket 
"  See.  Just  below  my  notice  of  the 
show." 

As  the  other  two  reporters  glanced 
over  the  article  Mabel  Bertram  en- 
tered the  room.  Lawson  rushed  for- 
ward eagerly  and  held  out  his  hand. 
No  matter  how  severely  he  might 
"roast"  actors,  he  liked  to  maintain 
pleasant  personal  relations  with  them. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who 
knew  the  actress  ;  so,  after  being  pre- 
sented to  the  mother,  he  introduced 
the  others. 

"Well,  I  see  you've  joined  the 
club,"  he  said,  with  his  wide  smile. 
He  had  a  large  mouth,  with  big,  regu- 
lar teeth. 

"  What  club?"  Miss  Bertram  asked, 
with  the  air  of  large-eyed,  wondering 
diffidence  that  she  liked  to  assume 
with  reporters. 

"  Why,  those  who've  had  rows  with 
Fischer.  Fanny  Dickinson  has  formed 
a  club  of  'em.  You  can't  belong  to  it 
unless  you  can  show  one  of  Fischer's 
broken  contracts." 

"Ah  !"  She  smiled  at  the  joke  and 
sat  down  beside  her  mother.  Then, 
quietly  and  simply,  in  the  manner 
that  she  had  adopted  since  seeing 
Duse  play  Camille,  she  told  the  story 
of  her  wrongs.  At  the  close  she  said, 
with  tears  in  her  voice  : 

"  It  isn't  that  I  care  for  the  engage- 
ment, or  the  salary,  or  anything  like 
that.  I  knew  I  shouldn't  be  happy  at 
Fischer's.  But  I'm  ambitious,  and 
I'm  afraid  this  is  going  to  hurt  my 
professional  reputation." 

Here  her  mother  began  to  cry. 
This  was  much  better,  Miss  Bertram 
quickly  decided,  than  if  she  were  to 
cry  herself;  besides,  she  didn't  want 
to  show  red  and  swollen  eyelids  to 
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these  reporters.  What  a  shame  that, 
out  of  all  the  New  York  papers,  only 
three  should  have  sent  men  up! 

"  I  don't  believe  this  is  going  to  hurt 
you  at  all,"  replied  Jimmie  Lawson,  in 
his  most  confidential,  familiar  and 
effeminate  manner.  "  The  idea!  It's 
going  to  do  you  a  lot  of  good.  You 
wait  till  to-morrow,  and  see  if  half  a 
dozen  managers  won't  be  after  you." 
As  he  spoke  he  had  full  appreciation 
of  the  humor  of  the  situation  at  the 
moment.  In  his  hand  he  held  the 
paper  in  which  he  had  ridiculed  the 
whole  adventure,  intimating  that  it 
was  merely  a  deep-laid  plan  of  Mabel 
Bertram's  to  exploit  herself  in  the 
New  York  papers.  Soon  after  he  left 
she  would  probably  see  the  article,  if 
she  had  not  seen  it  already. 

"  I  gave  up  a  chance  to  sign  again 
for  stock  work  in  Baltimore,"  Mabel 
Bertram  went  on.  She  quickly  de- 
cided not  to  mention  that  she  knew 
the  manager  of  the  company  would 
be  glad  to  engage  her  again  at  any 
time.  "And  then  Frank  Williams 
wanted  me  for  'The  Circus  Rider,' 
but  I  couldn't  go  out  with  that.  "  She 
shuddered.  "That  was  too  cheap. 
Musical  comedy,  you  know,  though  I 
shouldn't  have  had  to  sing." 

"  No,  you  don't  want  to  get  out  of 
your  line,"  said  Lawson,  with  the  pat- 
ronizing air  that  he  used  even  with 
actresses  many  years  older  than  him- 
self. "Well,  I  guess  you'll  be  all 
right,"  he  added,  offering  his  hand 
and  smiling  at  Mrs.  Bertram,  who, 
under  his  cheering  influence,  had 
stopped  crying. 

Mabel  Bertram  turned  to  the  Item 
man. 

"  I  sent  the  picture  down  that  your 
editor  wanted,"  she  said;  "that  is,  I 
sent  a  half-dozen,  so  that  he  could 
take  his  choice.  They're  all  horrid," 
she  added,  insincerely,  thinking  of  all 
the  sittings  she  had  had  before  being 
able  to  secure  satisfactory  results. 

"Oh,  that  reminds  me,"  said  Har- 
rison, who  had  followed  the  talk  with 
a  bored  air.  "Can  you  let  us  have 
one?    We'd  like  to  run  it  to-morrow.  " 

"Certainly,"  the  girl  replied,  smil- 
ing.    "Mamma,"  she  added,  gently, 


with  an  almost  imperceptible  dhange 
of  expression  in  her  eyes,  "  won't  you 
go  up  and  get  them  ?  You'll  find  them 
on  the  table  in  the  sitting-room,"  she 
explained,  as  an  afterthought. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Bertram 
returned  with  a  package  of  photo- 
graphs.. "You  can  take  your  choice," 
said  the  actress,  passing  them  to  the 
reporter.  Wall  selected  one  only, 
which  he  put  in  his  pocket.  As  the 
reporters  filed  out,  young  Lawson  lin- 
gered, as  if  expecting  a  special  greet- 
ing. 

"  Do  come  and  see  me,  won't  you?" 
said  Mabel  Bertram,  extending  her 
hand  again,  and  holding  down  her 
head  so  that  her  eyes  might  assume 
their  finest  expression  of  appeal. 


Before  night  four  more  reporters 
called  at  the  hotel.  One  of  them 
apologized  for  not  having  been  there 
at  the  appointed  time;  the  others 
either  did  not  know  of  the  appoint- 
ment or  they  ignored  it.  A  reference 
to  Jimmie  Lawson's  article  in  the 
Evening  Gazette  made  Mabel  Bertram 
suspect  it  was  that  which  had  sent 
some  of  them  to  her.  All  the  signs 
were  pointing  toward  the  sensation 
she  secretly  hoped  for.  When  she 
read  the  article  in  the  Evening  Gazette \ 
she  felt  indignant;  but  she  quickly 
decided  that  she  acted  wisely  in  treat- 
ing little  Lawson  so  well  ;  it  paid  to 
be  on  the  right  side  of  a  man  who 
could  write  like  that,  with  such  a 
clever,  satirical  humor. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Miss  Ber- 
tram received  an  invitation  from  the 
manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre  to  oc- 
cupy a  box  that  night.  This,  too,  she 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  success,  and  she 
decided  to  attend  the  performance 
with  her  mother.  She  made  a  care- 
ful toilet,  very  simple,  very  dark,  the 
only  conspicuous  feature  being  a  large 
picture  hat  with  long  black  plumes, 
which  she  knew  to  be  extremely  be- 
coming. She  ordered  a  carriage,  with 
a  twinge  of  feeling  at  the  thought  of 
the  cost;  but  this  item  was  all  part  of 
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an  investment  on  which  she  soon  ex- 
pected to  realize  very  satisfactorily. 
She  wished  now  that  she  and  her 
mother  had  gone  to  one  of  the  quiet 
and  more  expensive  hotels  on  Fifth 
avenue.  However,  there  was  no  use 
in  worrying  about  that. 

The  next  morning  Mabel  Bertram 
scanned  the  newspapers.  The  Item 
and  the  Universe  devoted  long  arti- 
cles to  her  troubles  with  Fischer;  the 
other  papers  made  brief  references  to 
it,  some  of  them  flippant.  The  Item 
was  the  only  paper  that  published  her 
picture.  Though  disappointed,  she 
said  to  herself  that  she  had  been  well 
advertised.  She  was  particularly 
pleased  by  the  remark  in  the  Item  ar- 
ticle that  she  had  already  received 
several  offers  from  New  York  man- 
agers, which  she  was  now  considering. 
That  was  a  piece  of  sheer  good  luck, 
and  it  came  from  no  deceit  on  her 
part,  either.  It  gave  a  sense  of  supe- 
rior integrity.  All  of  the  papers  spoke 
with  approval  of  Nellie  Wilton's  acting 
of  the  night  before.  The  Chronicle 
remarked  that  it  was  a  satisfaction  to 
be  able  to  say  that  this  great  artist 
had  apparently  made  a  complete  re- 
covery from  her  indisposition;  she 
was  now  in  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  her  career,  and  gave  promise  of 
doing  some  of  her  finest  work  during 
the  season  to  come. 

Now,  however,  that  her  plans  had 
been  carried  out,  Mabel  Bertram  felt 
a  sudden  weariness  and  despair. 
Suppose,  after  all,  that  nothing  should 
come  of  the  advertising!  Suppose 
that  she  should  wait  here  in  New 
York  week  after  week  without  getting 
an  offer!  She  knew  girls  who  had 
been  idle  for  whole  seasons — clever 
and  pretty  girls,  too.  She  thought  of 
Lena  Dayton,  who  had  committed  sui- 
cide from  discouragement.  The  news- 
papers, it  was  true,  had  raked  up  some- 
thing dreadful  in  Lena  Dayton's  his- 
tory ;  but  if  she  had  been  employed  she 
would  never  had  thought  of  killing 
herself.  Of  course,  Mabel  Bertram 
reasoned,  she  could  go  back  to  the 
stock  company  in  Baltimore  ;  but  she 
had  grown  to  hate  that.  The  work 
was  hard  and  thankless,  a  new  part 


every  week,  two  performances  a  day, 
rehearsals  in  the  morning.  It  was 
slavery.  Such  time  as  she  had  out  of 
the  theatre  was  spent  in  eating,  sleep- 
ing and  dressmaking.  Oh,  that  dress- 
making! Standing  for  hours,  and 
watching  her  mother  sew  her  fingers 
off!  Then  Bennett,  the  stage-man- 
ager— the  mere  thought  of  him  made 
her  face  flush.  She  had  been  obliged 
to  use  all  her  tact  to  hold  him  at  arm's 
length,  and  yet  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  him.  She  had  now  fallen  into 
one  of  her  moods  in  which  she  loathed 
her  stage  life  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
she  roused  herself.  She  was  a  fool  to 
feel  like  that.  Her  chance  had  come, 
and  she  was  going  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  She  had  supported  her  mother 
by  acting  for  three  years,  and  she 
wasn't  going  to  give  it  up  now.  No, 
indeed!  The  future  was  more  prom- 
ising than  it  had  ever  been. 

She  passed  the  morning  at  the  hotel 
altering  some  street  dresses  with  her 
mother.  She  had  a  feeling  that  some- 
one might  come  whom  she  ought  to 
see.  At  eleven  o'clock  a  bellboy 
appeared  at  the  door  with  a  card. 
When  she  glanced  at  it  she  started. 

"Maurice  Dupont!"  she  said,  in  a 
whisper. 

Mrs.  Bertram  looked  frightened,  as 
she  always  did  on  a  great  occasion. 
She  stood  staring. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  down. 
We  can't  see  him  up  here." 

"Shall  I  go?" 

41  No,  "  said  the  girl,  decidedly.  At 
this  critical  juncture  she  felt  that  she 
must  manage  her  affairs  alone.  Her 
mother  would  only  be  in  the  way. 

She  had  never  seen  Maurice  Du- 
pont, but  she  had  acted  in  one  of  his 
plays  in  Baltimore  and  she  knew  his 
face  from  photographs.  Besides  being 
a  playwright  Dupont  had  lately  become 
one  of  the  strongest  road-managers  in 
the  country,  and  he  expected  to  estab- 
lish a  theatre  of  his  own  in  New  York 
in  a  year  or  so.  When  she  entered 
the  parlor  she  recognized  him  at 
once. 

4 'I'm  delighted  to  meet  you,"  he 
said,  in  an  oily  Jewish  voice,  as  she 
approached  him.     He  had  a  smooth 
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face  and  marked  Jewish  features, 
framed  in  thick,  curly  black  hair. 
His  manner  was  insinuatingly  friend- 
ly. 

"  How  awfully  kind  of  you  to  come 
to  see  me,"  she  said,  in  the  obsequious 
manner  that  led  managers  into  believ- 
ing she  was  easy  to  get  along  with. 

u  I  saw  your  work  the  other  night,  " 
he  remarked,  continuing  to  smile.  He 
had  one  of  those  odiously  pleasant 
faces  that  are  nearly  always  smiling. 
His  smile  had  in  it  something  leering, 
almost  repulsive.  It  seemed  like  a 
familiarity. 

"Oh,  you  were  there?"  she  asked, 
with  exaggerated  surprise. 

He  nodded  slowly,  taking  her  in 
with  his  queer  little  eyes.  She  noticed 
that  his  lower  lip  drew  down  from 
over  his  teeth,  a  habit  that  gave  him 
an  expression  of  instinctive  cruelty. 

"  It  was  a  good  piece  of  work,"  he 
said,  "very  good."  Then  he  drew 
his  lips  together.  "  What  have  you 
done?"  he  asked. 

She  gave  him  a  brief  account  of 
her  career.  "  H'm  !"  he  said.  "  You 
haven't  been  on  the  road  long  enough 
to  be  spoiled.  "  He  looked  away  from 
her.  Then  he  turned,  smiling  at  her 
again.  "  How  would  you  like  to  come 
with  me?"  he  said,  softly. 

She  clasped  her  hands.  *  •  Oh,  Mr. 
Dupont!"  she  cried. 

"  I'm  going  to  put  on  a  play  here 
in  a  month.  There's  a  part  in  it  I 
think  you  could  do— the  leading 
part.     Woman's  play,  too." 

Her  eyes  shone.  "  I'd  like  to!"  she 
exclaimed.  "  Oh,  how  I  should  like 
to!"  Then  she  thought  of  that  re- 
mark in  the  Item  article  about  her 
offers. 

"Well,  why  can't  you?  I  can  let 
you  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  a 
week." 

She  sat  perfectly  still  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder.  Now  that  she  had 
time  to  think,  she  was  afraid  of  be- 
traying too  much  joy  at  the  offer. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  a  week!  At 
Baltimore,  where  they  had  nearly 
killed  her  with  work,  she  had  received 
seventy-five!  Fischer  had  paid  her 
only  sixty. 


"  What  do  you  say?"  said  Dupont, 
gently. 

4 'Well,  I'd  love  to  play  with  you, 
Mr.  Dupont.  I'd  love  to,  and  have 
the  benefit  of  your  instruction.  I've 
heard  so  much  about  that.  But  I 
can't  give  you  an  answer  to-day.  I'm 
considering  three  other  offers.  You 
weren't  the  only  manager  who  was  in 
front  the  other  night,"  she  concluded, 
archly.  Then  she  thought  of  her 
mother,  and  she  was  glad  to  be  alone 
with  her  visitor. 

Dupont  moved  slightly  in  his  seat. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  being 
treated  in  this  fashion.  But  he  said 
to  himself  that  he  must  have  her.  He 
wondered  if  she'd  got  the  big  head 
already. 

"If  you'll  decide  to-day,  111  make 
the  offer  a  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
That's  the  best  I  can  do,"  he  said. 

She  sat  for  several  minutes  without 
speaking.  It  was  delicious  to  feel  the 
great  man's  eyes  on  her.  Dupont  had 
stopped  smiling  now.  She  had  never 
hoped  for  such  luck  as  this,  never, 
never!     But  she  must  keep  cool. 

"  What  other  offers  have  you  had?" 
the  manager  asked  at  last. 

"Oh,  they  were  in  confidence,  Mr. 
Dupont,"  she  said,  in  atone  at  once 
beseeching,  dignified  and  injured. 

"If  the  piece  goes,"  he  went  on, 
coolly,  "  I  shall  probably  have  a  the- 
atre of  my  own  here  next  season.  I 
think  I  might  put  you  in  for  leads." 

"Oh,  I  should  like  that  of  all 
things!"  Mabel  Bertram  exclaimed, 
exhilarated  at  the  thought  of  being 
pitted  by  such  a  manager  as  Dupont 
against  Nellie  Wilton.  A  brilliant 
future  shaped  itself  in  her  mind.  And 
only  an  hour  before  she  had  been  in 
the  dumps!  Well,  her  life  had  been 
full  of  contrasts. 

For  a  half-hour  they  talked  of  stage 
affairs.  Dupont,  who  had  begun  the- 
atrical work  as  an  actor  and  liked  to 
hold  himself  up  as  a  model  to  young 
theatrical  aspirants,  gave  her  an  ac- 
count of  his  life.  He  was  interest- 
ing, he  was  witty,  he  was  delightfully 
friendly;  but  after  all,  thought  Miss 
Bertram,  he  was  oily,  he  was  too  suave 
and  complacent.    But  she  felt  sure  she 
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could  get  along  with  him,  and  long 
before  he  left  she  had  decided  what  to 
do. 

4  *  I'll  send  a  contract  over  this 
afternoon,"  he  said.  "I  hope  you'll 
sign.  We  begin  rehearsals  next 
Monday.  If  you  come  with  us,  I'll 
run  over  the  first  act  with  you  late  in 
the  week." 

XI 

As  Mabel  Bertram  crossed  the  hotel 
corridor  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr. 
Simmons,  but  she  ignored  him.  She 
did  not  wish  to  speak  with  anyone 
now;  her  success  made  her  self-suf- 
ficient. But  when  she  returned  to  her 
room  and  saw  her  mother  mending 
one  of  her  old  frocks,  she  felt  a  rush 
of  tenderness. 

"Oh,  mamma!"  she  broke  out. 
•'Mr.  Dupont  has  made  me  a  splen- 
did offer— one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  a  week.  Next  year,  if  he  has  a 
stock  company,  I'm  to  be  the  leading 
woman."  She  bent  over  and  kissed 
the  wrinkled  face. 

Mrs.  Bertram  slowly  removed  her 
glasses,  as  if  they  prevented  her  from 
grasping  the  full  meaning  of  the 
words.     She  looked  at  her  daughter. 

"I'm  so  glad,  Marjorie,"  she  said, 
using  the  name  by  which  the  girl  had 
been  called  at  home. 

Miss  Bertram  resumed  her  matter- 
of-fact  manner.  •  *  Now,  the  best  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  get  out  of  this  hotel 
and  go  to  some  quiet  place.  But  first, 
though,  I  think  perhaps  you'd  better 
run  down  to  Aunt  Mary's.  She'd  love 
to  have  you,  and  the  country'd  do  you 
a  lot  of  good  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  I 
can  take  care  of  myself  now.  It's  a 
shame  to  have  you  cooped  up  in  the 
city  at  this  time  of  year." 

"  I  don't  mind  the  city,  dear.  "  Mrs. 
Bertram  glanced  helplessly  at  her 
daughter.  She  knew  that  she  would 
have  to  do  as  the  girl  wished.  She  did 
not  enjoy  visiting  her  sister,  for  Mary 
Warner,  who  had  always  been  opposed 
to  the  stage,  liked  to  criticise  and 
to  disparage  her  daughter.  At  this 
moment  the  little  woman  could  hear 


Mary's  nasal  voice  and  plaintive 
drawl:  "Well,  I  don't  think  the 
stage  is  no  place  for  a  girl  brought  up 
as  your  Marjorie  was,  and  you  know 
how  headstrong  she  is,  Elizabeth.  For 
a  girl  like  her,  it's  dangerous." 

"You  haven't  had  a  visit  with 
Aunt  Mary  for  a  long  while,"  said  the 
girl,  as  if  divining  her  mother's  oppo- 
sition. 

She  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  on  the  street.  "  Oh,  how  dreary 
the  city  is  in  Summer!"  she  yawned, 
tapping  her  mouth  with  her  hand. 
If  the  heat  continued  she  thought 
that  she  would  go  down  to  the 
Oriental  Hotel  at  Manhattan  Beach 
with  her  mother  for  a  few  days.  It 
would  be  expensive;  but  after  her 
economies  in  Baltimore  she  should 
enjoy  celebrating  her  present  good 
fortune.  Her  mother  could  make  the 
visit  to  Aunt  Mary's  a  little  later. 
She  decided  to  say  nothing  about  this 
project,  however.  She  liked  to  keep 
her  plans  to  herself. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  on  return- 
ing from  luncheon,  which  she  had 
taken  with  her  mother  at  an  inexpen- 
sive restaurant  near  the  hotel,  Mabel 
Bertram  found  a  bellboy  standing  at 
her  door,  with  a  newspaper  in  his 
hand.  4  *  Mr.  Simmons  told  me  to  give 
you  this,  miss,"  he  said,  offering  her 
the  paper.  "He  thought  you'd  like 
to  hear  about  Miss  Wilton's  being 
dead." 

"  What  !"  Her  eyes  looked  horror- 
stricken.  Like  many  actors,  she  al- 
ways expressed  a  little  more  than  she 
really  felt — or  a  good  deal  less. 

"Nellie  Wilton's  dead,  mother!" 
she  gasped,  closing  the  door. 

Mrs.  Bertram  removed  her  glasses 
and  stared.  "Dead!"  she  repeated, 
as  people  do  when  they  hear  shock- 
ing news,  as  if  the  mind  refused  to 
give  it  hospitality. 

Mabel  Bertram's  eyes  were  run- 
ning over  the  Item's  headlines. 
"Yes,  this  morning,  at  eleven 
o'clock."  Just  at  the  time,  she 
thought,  when  she  herself  was  hav- 
ing that  talk  with  Dupont  "Heart 
disease  !  She  had  just  gone  up  stairs, 
and    she    dropped    on    the  landing. 
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Isn't  it  horrible?  When  the  doctor 
got  there  she  was  dead!" 

Mrs.  Bertram  tried  to  keep  back  her 
tears.  Her  eyes  grew  dim  and  red. 
"  Poor  woman!"  she  whispered. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  the  girl  said, 
philosophically,  as  she  stood  reading 
the  article.  "  It's  a  good  way  to  die. 
Besides,  she'd  had  her  day.  What 
more  did  she  have  to  live  for?" 

Mrs.  Bertram  looked  with  mute 
protest  at  her  daughter's  profile. 

"  Think  of  all  the  parts  she 
played,"  Mabel  Bertram  went  on,  in 
a  matter-of-fact  voice.  *  '  Eighty-five  ! 
All  kinds,  too.  She's  been  on  the 
stage  since  she  was  thirteen  years 
old.  That  was  why  she  looked  so 
haggard  and  old.  Only  forty-three, 
they  say.  H'm!  I  guess  forty-eight 
would  be  nearer.  Well,  she  had  her 
day,"  Miss  Bertram  repeated,  with  a 
sigh.  "I  wonder  what  Fischer  will 
do?"  She  let  her  hand  drop,  and  the 
paper  touched  the  floor.  Her  mother 
saw  her  face  flush. 

"  What  is  it?"  Mrs.  Bertram  asked. 

The  girl  walked  to  the  window, 
throwing  the  paper  on  the  bed.  She 
looked  out,  with  one  finger  pressed 
against  her  teeth.  "  Nothing,"  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Bertram  picked  up  the  paper 
and  sank  wearily  into  a  chair.  She 
wondered  why  her  daughter  was 
taking  Nellie  Wilton's  death  so  se- 
riously. 

"Suppose  Fischer  should  offer  me 
her  place!"  Mabel  Bertram  was 
thinking.  "  What  a  chance  to  pay 
him  back!"  But  her  ambition  was 
greater  than  her  resentment.  Be- 
sides, since  receiving  the  offer  from 
Dupont,  her  resentment  against 
Fischer  had  considerably  lessened. 
It  was  directed  chiefly  now  against 
the  manner  he  had  assumed  during 
their  last  interview.  There  would  be 
satisfaction  enough  in  receiving  an 
offer  from  him  now.  Besides,  his 
offer  might  enable  her  to  secure  bet- 
ter terms  from  Dupont.  Perhaps 
she  could  play  one  man  against  the 
other.  She  felt  like  laughing.  To 
think  that  only  a  few  hours  before 
her  fortune  had  looked  so  dark  ! 


Mrs.  Bertram,  who  sat  near  the 
door,  rose  to  open  it.  The  girl  had 
not  heard  the  knock.  Her  mother 
glanced  at  the  card  a  bellboy  pre- 
sented. "Mr.  Stevens!"  she  said,  in 
a  frightened  voice. 

Mabel  Bertram's  face  grew  lumin- 
ous. "Wait!"  Mrs.  Bertram  and 
the  bellboy  looked  at  her.  "Never 
mind!  Tell  him  to  come  up  here." 
When  the  door  closed,  she  added,  to 
her  mother:  "It's  too  much  trouble 
going  down.  " 

When  Mr.  Stevens  appeared  Miss 
Bertram  received  him  with  a  brisk 
cordiality  of  manner  that  at  once 
placed  heron  a  footing  of  superiority. 
It  made  plain  to  him  that  she  felt  no 
resentment  against  anyone  associated 
with  Israel  Fischer,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  the  treatment  she  had  received,  she 
was  prosperous  and  happy.  From 
his  manner  she  could  see  that  he  was 
wondering  what  good  fortune  had 
come  to  her.  Actresses  so  recently 
discharged  from  Fischer's  theatre  did 
not  usually  behave  like  that. 

His  first  speech  betrayed  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  had  made  his  ap- 
proach. "I'm  glad  to  find  that  you 
aren't  ill-disposed  toward  us,"  he 
said. 

She  raised  both  hands  slightly. 
"Oh,  Mr.  Stevens!"  she  said.  Then 
she  added,  with  a  lift  of  the  eye- 
brows: "  You  know  my  mother?" 

He  offered  his  hand  cordially. 
"I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you,"  he 
said,  forgetting,  in  his  excitement, 
his  encounter  with  Mrs.  Bertram  at 
the  theatre. 

He  placed  his  hat  on  the  table  and 
dropped  into  a  seat,  impressively  ig- 
noring the  bed. 

"Of  course,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  your  little  experience  with  the 
Colonel,"  he  said. 

Mabel  Bertram  looked  at  him  from 
beneath  lowered  eyelids.  "Oh,  I 
know  that,"  she  said,  as  if  acquitting 
him  of  a  crime. 

"I  thought  the  Colonel  made  a 
mistake,"  he  went  on.  "I  told  him 
so.  But  you  know  what  Wilton  was.  " 
He  lowered  his  voice  as  one  does  in 
speaking  of  the  recent  dead. 
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"I  know,"  she  said,  reproducing 
his  confidential  manner. 

"  Terrible,  isn't  it?  You've  heard 
it,  haven't  you?    Billy  Simmons " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  quietly,  as  if 
afraid  of  having  Simmons  dragged 
into  the  discussion.  "  I've  just  read 
aboutit." 

"  I  was  the  first  one  at  the  theatre 
to  get  the  news  over  the  'phone,"  he 
said,  importantly.  "  They  asked  me 
to  break  it  to  the  Colonel.  It  was 
awful!" 

"How  did  he  take  it?" 

"  Oh,  just  as  I  knew  he  would.  It 
didn't  seem  to  phase  him  a  bit.  But  I 
know  it  hit  him  hard.  It's  a  bad  blow 
for  a  man  of  his  age.  He's  nearly 
sixty,  you  know.  He  was  reading  a  play 
when  I  told  him.  He  went  on  read- 
ing for  a  minute,  or  he  pretended  to. 
I  stood  there  waiting  to  see  what  he 
had  to  say  about  closing  the  theatre, 
and  all  that.  After  a  while  he  looked 
up  and  gave  me  orders  in  the  coolest 
manner,  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. We'll  be  dark  till  next  Mon- 
day. She's  to  be  buried  on  Friday, 
probably.  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner,  I  suppose.  But  we're  going 
right  on  with  rehearsals  just  the  same. 
The  Colonel  had  a  call  put  up  for  to- 
morrow. He's  reviving  '  The  Magic 
Lantern.'  Funny,  isn't  it?  Wilton 
made  one  of  her  biggest  hits  in  that 
old  piece.  " 

Mabel  Bertram  was  leaning  on  her 
elbow,  with  one  hand  on  her  chin. 
"He's  a  queer  man,"  she  said,  ab- 
sently, biting  her  fingers.  She 
wished  that  Stevens  would  come  to 
the  point;  but  she  meant  to  give 
him  time. 

Stevens  apparently  understood  her 
feeling.  "The  Colonel  wants  you 
for  Wilton's  part  in  '  The  Magic  Lan- 
tern,' "  he  said. 

She  wrinkled  her  forehead.  "I'm 
afraid  he  can't  have  me."  She  could 
not  deny  herself  the  luxury  of  saying 
that.  Her  eyes  turned  toward  the 
door.  Her  mother  rose  nervously. 
"There's  someone  there,  I  think," 
said  Miss  Bertram,  carelessly. 

"  Have  you  signed  with  someone 
else?"  Stevens  asked.     Before  she  had 


time  to  reply  her  mother  had  passed 
to  her  a  large  envelope. 

"Tell  the  boy  not  to  wait,"  she 
said.  "No,"  she  replied,  as  she 
glanced  over  the  contract  Dupont  had 
sent.  She  was  enjoying  the  dramatic 
effect  of  the  situation.  She  was  care- 
ful not  to  injure  it  by  over-acting. 
"No,"  she  repeated,  slowly.  "But 
Mr.  Dupont  wants  me  to  sign  this." 
She  passed  the  contract  to  Stevens. 
As  he  read  it,  the  two  women  sat  in 
silence.  Mrs.  Bertram  kept  glancing 
from  her  daughter  to  Stevens.  The 
girl  had  assumed  an  air  of  aloofness, 
as  if  she  had  only  a  judicial  interest 
in  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Stevens  placed  the  contract  on  the 
table  without  folding  it,  as  if  it  were 
a  precious  document.  '  *  That's  a  very 
good  chance,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh. 

"I  haven't  decided  to  sign  yet," 
said  Mabel  Bertram.  She  saw  that 
he  looked  surprised.  "  My  plans  are 
altogether  in  the  air,"  she  went  on. 

"  The  Colonel  will  be  disappointed," 
Stevens  remarked,  as  if  Dupont 'scon- 
tract  had  made  any  thought  of  the 
girl's  return  to  Fischer's  company  not 
worth  mentioning. 

"  Did  he  send  you  here  to  offer  me 
the  part  in  *  The  Magic  Lantern?'  " 

"Not  exactly."  Stevens  felt  that 
he  was  managing  his  mission  very 
badly.  "He  wants  you  to  join  the 
company  as  leading  woman.  He 
wanted  me  to  bring  you  over  to  the 
office  with  me  and  see  what  arrange- 
ments could  be  made." 

Miss  Bertram  smiled.  "I'm  not 
well  enough  to  go  over  there,"  she 
said,  carelessly.  "  But  if  he  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  come  here—" 
She  held  out  both  her  hands  in  a  ges- 
ture of  deprecation.  Stevens  rose. 
He  had  the  sense  of  having  been 
dismissed. 

"I'll  tell  him  what  you  say, "he 
remarked,  taking  his  hat  from  the 
table.  Then  he  went  out  hastily,  not 
including  the  little  black  figure  in  the 
bow  he  made  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Bertram  was  awe- stricken  by 
her  daughter's  boldness.  "Do  you 
really  suppose  he'll  come?"  she  said. 

"Well,  to  tell   the    truth,  I  don't 
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care  much  whether  he  does  or  not. 
But  oh,  it's  so  good  to  be  able  to  call 
him  down.  I've  got  him  just  where 
I  want  him,"  the  girl  exulted.  "I 
guess  I'm  the  first  actress  besides 
Nellie  Wilton  who  ever  dared  to  treat 
him  like  that."  She  sat  and  pretended 
to  read,  but  her  mother  discovered, 
from  close  glances,  that  she  was  only 
waiting  ;  she  kept  smiling  as  her  eyes 
listlessly  followed  the  pages  of  her 
book. 

At  three  o'clock  the  bellboy  brought 
up  Fischer's  card. 

Mabel  Bertram  held  it  high  in  the 
air.  "Victory!"  she  cried,  to  her 
mother.  "  Tell  him  to  come  up,"  she 
added  to  the  bellboy,  treating  him 
to  the  coldness  with  which  she  in- 
tended to  receive  the  manager. 


XII 

Miss  Bertram  observed  that  Fischer 
looked  as  if  he  had  grown  ten  years 
older  since  her  last  interview  with 
him.  His  manner  with  her  was  just 
as  it  had  been  before — impassive, 
severe.  He  .seemed  to  be  unconscious 
of  her  own  assumption  of  dignity. 

44  Mr.  Stevens  has  told  me  of  your 
offer  from  Dupont,"  he  said.  "Of 
course,  I  can't  compete  with  that.  " 

She  looked  at  him  without  speak- 
ing. She  instinctively  felt  as  if  she 
must  steel  herself  against  him.  His 
imperturbable  manner  fascinated  and 
frightened  her,  and  gave  her  a  feeling 
of  helplessness. 

44  But  Dupont  is  a  mere  speculator, 
you  know.  If  this  new  piece  of  his 
fails,  he  won't  be  able  to  do  anything 
for  you.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
come  with  me,  your  future  is  certain. 
You'll  have  all  of  Miss  Wilton's  rôles, 
and  if  you  have  as  much  ability  as  I 
give  you  credit  for  you'll  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  she  was.  More  so,"  he 
added,  absently,  44  because  you're  so 
much  younger.  I  have  some  very 
interesting  work  mapped  out  for  this 
season,"  he  concluded,  brightening 
somewhat. 

44  What  terms  are  you  going  to  offer 


me?"  she  asked,  falling  into  his  quiet 
manner. 

"The  first  season  I  will  pay  you 
seventy-five  a  week  if " 

She  burst  out  laughing.  "  Oh, 
Colonel  Fischer,  things  have  changed 
very  much  since  last  Monday  night. 
I'm  not  the  same  woman,"  she  cried, 
dramatically.  "Here,  I  have  four 
offers,"  she  went  on,  forgetting  that 
her  mother  was  present  and,  in  her 
excitement,  almost  believing  what 
she  said  to  be  true.  "  Every  one  of 
them  is  splendid,  and  yet  you  offer 
me  seventy-five  a  week  !  Why,  Colonel 
Fischer,"  she  chided,  as  if  enjoying  a 
delightful  bit  of  humor,  "it's  absurd. 
It  is,  really.  " 

She  had  an  added  pleasure  in  seeing 
him  turn  pale.  She  knew  that  if  she 
had  spoken  to  him  in  that  way  in  his 
office  a  few  days  before,  he  would 
have  dismissed  her  from  his  presence 
and  from  his  company. 

44 1  was  going  to  say,"  he  resumed, 
as  if  she  had  not  spoken,  "that  after 
the  first  season  I  will  double  your 
salary.  The  third  year  I'll  give  you 
two  hundred  a  week.  " 

44  You  want  me  to  sign  a  contract 
for  three  years,  then?" 

He  bowed.  "  After  that,  if  you 
have  the  success  I  think  you  are  sure 
to  have  under  my  management — under 
my  management,"  he  repeated,  with 
cold  significance,  "  I  will  star  you." 

For  a  moment  she  almost  stopped 
breathing.  But  when  she  thought  of 
the  seventy-five  dollars  a  week,  she 
shook  her  head.  "  I  couldn't  live  and 
dress  on  that  salary  the  first  year. 
I " 

44  Your  dresses  will  be  provided," 
he  interrupted. 

44  Well,  to  keep  up  my  position  here 
in  New  York.  It's  dreadfully  expen- 
sive for  a  woman."  She  waited  for 
him  to  speak  ;  as  he  said  nothing  she 
resumed,  shaking  her  head,  "No,  I 
couldn't  think  of  accepting  those 
terms." 

44  Of  course,  you  will  be  recognized 
as  my  leading  woman  in  Miss  Wilton's 
old  position,"  he  said. 

In  spite  of  herself,  a  little  sneer 
appeared  in  her  face.     "  That  would 
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be  very  nice,  but  it  wouldn't  pay  my 
bills  the  first  year.  I  couldn't  think 
of  taking  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  a  week  the  first  season,  three 
hundred  the  second.  There  are  my 
terms,  Colonel  Fischer.  Dupont  is  to 
give  me  much  more  at  the  start.  " 

He  sat  in  silence  for  a  long  time. 
Mrs.  Bertram  kept  clasping  her  hands. 
"I  had  another  woman  in  mind  for 
the  position," he  said,  "but  I  thought 
I'd  make  you  the  offer  first.  I  can  let 
you  have  a  hundred  the  first  year,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  the  second.  That's 
the  best  I  can  do.  Miss  Wilton  began 
with  me  at  twenty-five  a  week.  She 
died  a  rich  woman.  You  must  re- 
member, too,  that  I  made  her.  I 
shall  try  to  make  you.  During  the 
first  year  I  shall  expect  to  work  pretty 
hard  with  you.  You  have  some  bad 
faults." 

The  criticism  subdued  her.  Fischer 
shrewdly  seized  the  moment  for  leav- 
ing. "You  might  let  me  know  to- 
night what  your  decision  is,"  he  said. 
44  If  I  don't  hear  from  you  by  eight 
o'clock  I  will  consider  that  you  have 
refused  my  offer." 

He  left  her  with  the  sense  that  she 
had  been  beaten.  She  had  expected 
to  humiliate  him,  and  now  she  won- 
dered vaguely  if  she  herself  had  not 
been  humiliated.  "There's  some- 
thing terrible  about  that  man,"  she 
said  to  her  mother.  "He  gives  me 
the  creeps.  I  don't  want  to  be  in  his 
old  company,  even  if  I  can  step  into 
Nellie  Wilton's  shoes,"  she  went  on, 
assuming  the  tone  that  she  would 
have  enjoyed  taking  with  Fischer  if 
she  had  dared.  Then  she  began  to 
pace  the  room.  "  What  to  do?  What 
to  do?"  she  said  to  herself,  as  if  her 
mother  were  not  present.  "  It's  just 
about  as  bad  having  too  much  good 
luck  as  not  having  any  at  all.  " 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  helplessly, 
sighed  and  then  resumed  her  sewing, 
drawing  into  retirement  behind  her 
glasses.  The  girl  continued  to  pace 
the  room  with  her  hands  at  her  tem- 
ples. Suddenly  she  exclaimed:  "  I 
think  I'll  go  out  and  walk;  then, 
perhaps,  I  can  make  up  my  mind.  " 

Her  mother  deftly  turned  the  dress 


she  was  altering  and  began  to  sew  on 
the  other  side.  A  long  white  thread 
hung  from  each  corner  of  her  mouth. 
She  said  nothing.  In  spite  of  her  ap- 
parent absorption  in  her  work,  she 
kept  watching  the  girl. 

44  I'll  be  back  in  an  hour,"  said  her 
daughter,  when  she  had  drawn  on  her 
gloves.  "  I  think  I'll  walk  up  to  the 
Park." 

A  breeze  had  blown  up  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  shady  side  of  Fifth 
avenue  was  reasonably  cool.  Few 
people  were  out,  however,  and  the 
closed  houses  on  either  side  seemed 
to  frown  stonily.  Mabel  Bertram 
was  in  one  of  those  agonies  of  doubt 
that  bring  nervous  women  to  the  verge 
of  tears  "  Oh,  to  know  what  to  do! 
to  know  what  to  do!"  she  kept  saying 
to  herself.  When  a  handsome  young 
man  in  a  pearl-gray  suit  and  a  soft 
white  felt  hat  bowed  to  her,  she  did 
not  recognize  him. 

44  Have  you  forgotten  all  your  old 
friends  now  that  you're  on  the  top  of 
the  heap?"  said  a  rich  baritone  voice. 

44  Oh,  Mr.  Foster!"  she  exclaimed. 

44  Are  you  learning  a  new  part?"  he 
asked,  offering  his  hand.  "  You  look 
as  absorbed " 

44 Oh,  I'm  in  dreadful  trouble!" 
Then  she  laughed  at  his  look  of  solici- 
tude. "I  have  two  gorgeous  offers, 
and  I  don't  know  which  to  take." 

44  Well,  I  wish  I  had  that  trouble," 
he  replied,  with  a  deep  gurgle.  "I 
know  what  one  of  the  offers  is.  The 
Colonel  told  me  this  noon.  I  was  at 
the  theatre  when  we  got  the  news  of 
Miss  Wilton's  death.  Terrible,  isn't 
it?  I  always  did  admire  the  Colonel's 
nerve,"  he  went  on,  laughing  immod- 
erately. "  He  seemed  to  think  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  you  should  come  back  to  us  if  he 
wanted  you.  " 

44  Hasn't  the  whole  thing  been 
dreadful?"  she  said,  falling  into  in- 
sincerity again,  her  eyes  wide  open 
and  her  face  deeply  serious. 

44  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  flip- 
pantly. "It's  been  a  mighty  good 
thing  for  you.  You  know  I  never  was 
onex>f  Wilton's  worshippers." 

44  Oh,  yes,"  she  acknowledged,  ah- 
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sently.  Then  she  looked  at  him  with 
an  almost  pathetic  appeal  in  her  eyes. 
"Won't  you  walk  up  with  me  and 
help  me  with  this?" 

44  Delighted!"  he  exclaimed;  4i  I'm 
out  just  for  a  walk  myself.  " 

44  To  show  off  your  beautiful  new 
suit?"  she  insinuated. 

44  Well,  partly,"  he  acknowledged. 
44 1  hear  you've  had  all  the  managers 
in  town  running  after  you,"  he  said, 
as  they  started  up  the  Avenue  to- 
gether. 

44  Oh,  that's  all  a  fake!"  she  cried, 
with  one  of  those  outbursts  of  truth 
that  surprised  her  and  gave  her  a 
sense  of  superior  frankness.  44  I've 
only  had  two.  But  those  two  will  be 
the  death  of  me  if  I  can't  v.iake  up 
my  mind,"  she  added,  with  a  despair- 
ing smile.  She  rapidly  gave  him  the 
particulars  of  the  two  offers.  44  Now, 
what  shall  I  do?"  she  said,  as  if  the 
decision  would  somehow  be  easy  for 
him  to  make. 

44  Well—"  He  walked  on  for  a  few 
moments  as  if  absorbed  in  thought. 
Then  he  smiled  down  at  her.  44  It 
would  be  awfully  nice  to  have  you  in 
the  company." 

She  flushed  and  turned  her  head 
away  from  him.  She  wondered  why 
she  had  not  thought  more  about  him 
since  their  acquaintance  began  ;  with 
his  make-up  off  he  seemed  very  hand- 
some; then,  too,  she  liked  his  frank, 
hearty  manner.  He  seemed  really 
disinterested.  She  had  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  that  her  asso- 
ciates on  the  stage  always  had  axes  to 
grind. 

41  But  still,"  he  went  on,  growing 
more  serious,  44 1  can't  help  thinking 
that  Dupont's  offer  is  safer." 

44  Safer?"  she  repeated. 

44  Yes.  Dupont  is  younger  than  the 
Colonel,  and  he's  in  with  the  younger 
crowd  of  managers,  the  men  that  are 
sure  to  have  everything  in  their  hands 
in  a  very  few  years.  The  Colonel's 
old,  and  he's  conservative,  and  the 
new  fellows  don't  like  him,  and 
they're  just  watching  for  a  chance  to 
down  him.  They  can't  hurt  him  here 
in  New  York,  but  they  can  on  the 
road.     They  keep  him  out  of  a  lot  of 


the  best  theatres.  I  wish  you  could 
see  some  of  the  theatres  we  played 
in  last  season.  Awful  !  I  remember 
in  Pittsburg,  Tim  Mclntyre  fol- 
lowed us  in  4The  Dazzler.'  His  bills 
were  plastered  all  over  ours  during 
the  last  few  days  of  our  engagement. 
It  made  the  Colonel  wild." 

44  Yes,  yes;  I  know,"  she  said. 
44  But  think  of  his  promising  to  star 
me!" 

44  But  you  know  what  his  promises 
are.  Besides,  now  that  Wilton  is 
dead,  there's  no  knowing  what  will 
happen  to  the  theatre.  It's  her  thea- 
tre, you  know.  People  always  asso- 
ciate her  with  it.  That  was  why  the 
Colonel  would  never  let  her  out  of  the 
bill  if  he  could  possibly  help  it,  and 
that  was  what  really  killed  her  in  the 
end — the  overwork.  If  you  took  her 
place  you'd  be  compared  with  her  all 
the  time,  and  you'd  simply  have  to 
fight  against  her  reputation.  It  would 
mean  a  fight  for  you  against  odds." 

44  Oh,  dear!"  She  looked  into  his 
face,  and  they  both  laughed. 

44  He  promised  to  feature  me  when 
I  signed  with  him,  after  my  first  sea- 
son. But  I  hadn't  been  with  him  six 
weeks  before  I  saw  Wilton  would 
no  more  think  of  letting  him  do  it — !" 
Foster  shrugged  his  shoulders.  4  4  And 
then  I'm  on  pins  and  needles  all  the 
time.  He  may  give  me  my  two 
weeks'  notice  any  day.     He " 

44  Why  don't  you  go  and  see  Du- 
pont?" she  cried.  44  He  may  not  have 
engaged -" 

44  Oh,  I  think  I'll  let  Dupont  come 
and  see  me  if  he  wants  to,"  the  actor 
laughed.  "  Besides,  the  Colonel's  got 
me  nicely  tied  down  by  a  contract.  I 
can't  leave  him  for  two  years.  That 
is,  unless  he's  willing  to  release  me." 

44  What  in  the  world  did  you  do  that 
for?"  she  said,  impatiently,  as  if  the 
matter  had  some  personal  effect  upon 
her. 

44  Oh,  I  was  hard  up  and  I  needed  a 
job  bad.  I'd  thrown  up  a  good  chance 
in  the  West  just  to  get  a  New  York 
engagement,  and  I'd  been  walking 
the  streets  here  and  living  on  bor- 
rowed money  for  nearly  six  months. 
My  clothes  were  giving  out.     In  an- 
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other  month  I  couldn't  have  kept  up 
my  fashionable  front.  Then  where 
should  I  have  been?" 

She  drew  a  long  sigh.  "  We're  all 
in  the  same  box,  aren't  we?"  she  said. 

"  If  Dupont  likes  you,"  Foster  con- 
tinued, "  and  hits  it  off  with  his  play, 
I  think  you'll  be  all  right.  Perhaps 
he'll  star  you,  too.  However,  if  you 
make  a  hit  with  him,  you'll  easily  be 
able,  after  a  year  or  two,  to  get  some- 
body to  send  you  out  with  a  com- 
pany." 

"Ah,  but  the  great  thing  is  to 
go  out  under  the  right  management. 
That's  everything.  " 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  with  a  quiet 
enjoyment  of  her  shrewdness,  "and 
that's  the  chief  reason  why  I  advise 
you  to  steer  clear  of  Fischer.  He's  a 
back  number,  or  I'm  mightily  mis- 
taken. He  can't  originate  any  more; 
he  can't  strike  out  in  new  directions. 
He  can't  keep  track  of  the  tastes  of 
the  public.  The  theatre's  become  a 
hobby  with  him,  instead  of  a  business. 
He  loves  the  work  for  its  own  sake. 
He's  becoming  a  sort  of  dilettante. 
Last  year  he  had  a  bully  success  in 
*  The  Rover.  '  It  ought  to  have  run 
all  season  ;  but  just  when  the  people 
were  beginning  to  flock  to  the  theatre 
he  took  it  off." 

"What  did  he  do  that  for?" 

"  Simply  because  things  were  run- 
ning too  smoothly,  and  he  wanted 
something  to  do.  There's  nothing  he 
likes  better  than  rehearsing  and 
breaking  new  people  in.  He's  a 
dilettante;  yes,  just  a  dilettante," 
Foster  repeated,  pleased  with  the 
word. 

"So  he  might  get  rid  of  me  after 
he'd  broken  me  in,"  Miss  Bertram  at 
once  exclaimed,  "and  engage  some- 
one else?  Still,"  she  added,  hastily, 
"think  how  he  stood  by  Nellie  Wil- 
ton!" 

"Ah,  she  made  him,"  Foster  re- 
plied, with  a  nod  of  the  head.  "  She 
had  the  whip-hand  over  him,  and, 
by  Jove!  she  used  it.    I've  seen  her!" 

Then  they  began  to  talk  about 
Nellie  Wilton,  and  Foster  told  stories 
of  her  extraordinary  grit.  "Poor 
thing!"  said  Miss  Bertram;  "I  shall 


leave  the  stage  before  I'm  fifty,  what- 
ever happens.  I  certainly  sha'n't 
ever  allow  myself  to  be  a  Superfluous 
Laggs." 

She  asked  about  his  career,  and  he 
told  her  frankly  of  his  failures  since 
he  had  left  school  fifteen  years  be- 
fore. He  had  studied  law,  he  had 
been  a  bank  clerk,  he  had  tried 
ranching  in  the  West.  "  So  I  ended 
by  becoming  a  matinée  actor,"  he 
laughed.  "Oh,  I  know  I'm  not 
much  at  it;  but  as  long  as  I  make  a 
living  I  don't  care.  I  get  kind  of  sick 
of  being  a  'beauty  actor,'  though.  It 
seems  kind  of  unmanly." 

He  was  looking  straight  ahead;  so 
she  had  a  chance  to  observe  him 
stealthily.  How  handsome  he  was, 
she  thought,  and  how  unaffected! 
Like  most  affected  people,  she  was 
severe  on  affectation  in  others.  What 
a  pleasant  fellow  he  must  be  in  the 
company  !  All  those  girls  at  Fischer's 
probably  adored  him.  Still,  he  didn't 
seem  to  be  in  the  least  spoiled. 

When  they  reached  Central  Park 
Miss  Bertram  said  she  felt  tired,  and 
they  sat  on  a  bench.  "  I've  been 
through  such  a  lot  in  the  past  few 
days,"  she  explained.  An  empty 
hansom  cab  came  toward  them  slowly. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  take  a  lit- 
tle turn  through  the  Park?"  Foster 
asked. 

Her  heart  jumped,  but  she  looked 
with  cold  inquiry  at  the  cab.  Then, 
as  the  observing  driver  drew  up  be- 
fore them,  she  shook  her  head.  "  No, 
I  must  go  home.  "  She  wondered  why 
she  felt  so  weak;  but  she  was  very 
happy.  She  would  have  liked  to  sit 
on  that  bench  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"  Sha'n't  we  drive  down?"  he  asked, 
and  she  shook  her  head  again.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  faint  smile.  She 
knew  that  her  face  was  pale  and  that 
her  eyes  had  a  languid  droop  that 
was  very  interesting.  "You're 
awfully  good,"  she  said.  "  In  a  min- 
ute I'll  feel  rested.  Then  we  can 
take  a  car." 

On  the  way  back  he  asked  her  if 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  about  her 
plans.  "Yes,"  she  said,  lifting  her 
eyes  toward  him  and  then  lowering 
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lier  glance.  "  I  shall  sign  with  Du- 
pont." 

She  did  not  look  at  him  again  for  a 
few  moments.  When  they  reached 
the  hotel  she  offered  her  hand,  with- 
out asking  him  to  come  in  and  meet 
her  mother,  as  he  thought  she  might 
do.  "I'll  let  you  know  where  we  are 
when  we're  settled,"  she  said,  as  if 
something  were  understood  between 
them. 

"  Thank  you.  "  He  walked  away,  a 
little  dazed. 

As  she  approached  the  elevator 
Miss  Bertram  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Simmons.  He  was  probably 
waiting  for  her,  she  said  to  herself. 
Then  she  felt  a  loathing  for  him. 
How  impertinent  some  of  those  hotel 
clerks  were!  Just  because  he  had 
done  her  a  little  service  he  thought — 
She  saw  that  he  was  about  to  ap- 
proach her,  and  she  hastily  turned 
into  the  ladies'  waiting-room,  without 
taking  pains  not  to  let  him  see  that 
she  was  avoiding  him.  She  sat  by 
the  window  and  stared  into  the  street. 
She  kept  seeing  the  face  of  Ros- 
well  Foster,  and  she  heard  the  ring 
of  his  deep  laughter. 

This  was  one  of  the  few  moments 
in  her  life  when  she  felt  afraid  of 
herself.  Her  interest  plainly  lay  in 
signing  with  Dupont;  but  she  wanted 
to  go  back  to  Fischer.  She  thought 
of  all  those  girls  in  Fischer's  com- 
pany. She  had  seen  Roswell  Foster 
talking  and  laughing  with  several  of 
them.  At  the  time  she  had  paid  no 
attention  to  them.  Oh,  what  a  miser- 
able thing  it  was  to  be  a  woman! 
She  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  pit 
Fischer  against  Dupont  ;  but  she  had 
not  the  strength  or  the  courage  to 
send  word  to  Dupont  that  Fischer 
had  made  her  an  offer.  If  she 
did,  she  might  lose  that  splendid 
chance. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  walked 
to  the  elevator.  Simmons  had  disap- 
peared. 

When  she  reached  the  room  her 
mother  observed  a  light  in  her  eyes 
that  she  had  never  seen  there  before. 
"Where's  the  contract?"  the  girl 
asked,  feverishly, 


"  There,"  her  mother  replied,  "  on 
the  table." 

Without  removing  her  hat,  she 
seized  a  pen  and  wrote  her  signature. 
"  I've  done  it,"  she  said.  "  Now  ring 
for  a  bellboy,  and  I'll  have  it  sent 
away." 

When  the  boy  had  left  the  room 
she  burst  out  crying.  "Oh,  I'm  so 
miserable.  I  almost  wish  I'd  never 
come  to  New  York!" 

XIII 

On  turning  from  the  hotel  Foster 
said  to  himself:  "  I  wish  I  were  mar- 
ried." This  thought  often  occurred 
to  him;  it  seemed  the  solution  of 
nearly  all  his  difficulties.  If  he  only 
had  a  little  place  of  his  own,  with 
Minnie  Lane  to  take  care  of  him,  then 
he  could  keep  straight  and  feel  some- 
thing like  respect  for  himself.  Every 
day  some  new  temptation  came  to 
him.  Now,  this  girl — what  right  did 
he  have  even  for  a  moment  to  let 
himself  take  more  than  a  friendly 
interest  in  her?  He  decided  that  he 
would  keep  away  from  her,  for  a 
while,  at  any  rate.  He  had  pledged 
himself  to  one  girl,  the  best  girl  he 
had  ever  known,  the  gentlest,  the 
sweetest —  He  checked  himself  sud- 
denly. Why  not  go  and  have  a  talk 
about  her  with  Fischer?  He'd  surely 
find  the  old  man  at  the  theatre. 

At  the  stage  entrance  Foster  met  a 
group  of  reporters.  They  had  just 
had  an  interview  with  Stevens  in  the 
green-room.  One  of  them  saluted 
him  ;  the  others  looked  envious,  as  if 
they  regretted  not  knowing  him. 

"Oh,  hello,  Jimmie  Lawson,"  he 
said. 

Lawson  offered  his  hand  with  a 
cordiality  intensified  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  audience.  "  Well,  this  is 
a  great  day,  isn't  it?" 

"  Been  to  see  the  Colonel?" 

"  Yes;  but  he  wouldn't  see  us.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  his  office  and  sent 
the  faithful  watch-dog  down.  Stevens 
has  been  giving  us  a  great  song-and- 
dance  about  Wilton.  You'd  think 
that  Sara  Bernhardt  and  Duse 
weren't  ia  it  J" 
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Foster  smiled,  glancing  from  Law- 
son  to  the  other  reporters.  "Mr. 
Foster  ought  to  have  some  stories 
about  Miss  Wilton,"  one  of  them  re- 
marked carelessly,  ignoring  the  for- 
mality of  an  introduction. 

Foster  shook  his  head  with  decision. 
44  No,  I'd  like  to  help  you  out  if  I 
could;  but  I  haven't  anything  to  tell. 
If  I  had,  I'd  have  to  keep  my  mouth 
shut  for  fear  of  the  Colonel.  He 
won't  let  us  be  interviewed  or  any- 
thing like  that,  you  know.  But  it's 
funny,"  he  went  on,  addressing  the 
group  with  the  confidential  frankness 
that  made  people  like  him  at  first 
meeting;  "all  the  time  I've  been 
with  the  Colonel  I  don't  believe  I've 
exchanged  a  dozen  words  with  Miss 
Wilton,  except  about  stage  business 
or  something  like  that.  She's  always 
been  a  kind  of  sphinx;  that  is,"  he 
added,  with  a  modest  smile,  "  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned." 

"Oh,  Rosie,  you're  foxy,"  said 
Jimmie  Lawson,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  actor's  arm.  "Now,  I'll  bet  you 
have  a  lot  of  good  copy  in  that  head  of 
yours." 

Foster  made  his  escape  with  a  laugh, 
which  he  suddenly  checked  when  the 
stage  door  reminded  him  of  the  trag- 
edy that  had  rested  so  lightly  on  his 
mind.  The  old  doorkeeper  was  doz- 
ing in  his  chair.  He  had  had  a  busy 
day. 

"Can  I  see  the  Colonel?"  Foster 
asked. 

The  doorkeeper  nodded.  "  I  guess 
so.  He's  up  there.  He's  keepin'  out 
of  the  way  of  these  damn  reporters." 

As  Foster  sprang  up  the  steps  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  would  make  a 
great  blunder  if  he  spoke  of  Minnie 
Lane  to  the  Colonel  now.  In  com- 
ing to  the  theatre  he  had  acted  on  a 
foolish  impulse.  He  could  not  go 
back,  however,  now  that  he  was  so 
near  the  Colonel's  door.  So  he  de- 
cided to  go  in  and  ask  if  he  could  be 
of  any  help  at  Nellie  Wilton's  funeral. 
They  might  want  him  for  one  of  the 
pall-bearers. 

"Oh,  come  in — come  in,"  said  the 
manager,  removing  his  glasses  and 
looking  up  with  a  kindly  smile.     His 


face  was  pale  and  his  eyes  looked 
blurred. 

He  nodded  toward  a  seat  near  his 
desk.  When  Foster  referred  to  the 
funeral,  he  shook  his  head.  **No, 
there'll  be  no  pall-bearers.  We  don't 
want  to  make  any  show,  if  we  can 
help  it.  Miss  Wilton  hated  anything 
like  that.  It's  all  arranged.  The 
funeral  will  take  place  at  the  Little 
Church  Around  the  Corner,  at  eleven 
o'clock.  To  keep  the  crowd  out, 
we've  decided — that  is,  Mr.  Hathaway 
has  decided — to  issue  tickets.  Stevens 
is  haying  them  printed  now.  They 
can  be  secured  by  writing  or  by  ap- 
plication at  the  box-office.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  company  will  each  receive 
two." 

They  discussed  other  details  in  con- 
nection with  the  funeral,  then  Foster 
rose. 

"  Don't  go;  I'd  like  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  you."  In  spite  of  himself 
Foster's  face  showed  surprise.  On 
observing  it,  Fischer  smiled.  "Sit 
down,  my  boy,  sit  down.  Don't  treat 
me  as  if  I  were  an  ogre  or  a  machine. 
I  suppose  I  don't  seem  quite  like  a 
human  being  to  a  young  fellow  like 
you,  but  I  assure  you  I  am  human. 
I'm  very  human,"  he  added,  his  face 
lighting  for  a  moment  and  then  grow- 
ing dull  again.  "I  like  my  fellow- 
mortals  as  much  as  you  do,  and  I  say 
that  at  a  time  when  I  feel  farther  away 
from  them  than  I've  ever  felt."  He 
sighed,  and  looked  sharply  at  the 
young  fellow.  Foster,  unable  to  think 
of  anything  to  say,  flushed  and  nerv- 
ously moved  his  feet. 

"Here  you  are,  a  strapping  fellow 
of  thirty,"  Fischer  went  on.  "You 
aren't  more  than  thirty,  are  you?" 

"Thirty-one!"  Foster  replied,  feel- 
ing like  a  child. 

"Well,  I'm  nearly  sixty-one," 
Fischer  said,  gravely.  "You're  at 
the  beginning  and  I'm  at  the  end." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Foster,  with  a  smile. 
"You're  good  for  twenty  years  yet, 
Colonel." 

Fischer  waved  his  hand  in  depreca- 
tion of  the  compliment. 

"  And  now,  after  a  lifetime  of  work, 
what  have  I  to  show  for  it?   Nothing!" 
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"  How  about  your  theatre,  sir?" 

Fischer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Now  that  Miss  Wilton  is  gone,'*  he 
said,  bitterly,  "what  does  my  theatre 
amount  to?" 

44  But  think  of  all  it  stands  for," 
Foster  insisted,  bewildered.  He  was 
asking  himself  what  could  be  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Colonel.  He  had  never 
seen  this  side  of  the  manager's  char- 
acter. 

"All  it  stands  for!"  Fischer  re- 
peated, wearily.  "A  lot  the  public 
care  about  that!  All  the  public  care 
for  is  for  a  personality,  for  a  man  or  a 
woman  who  amuses  them.  As  long 
as  they're  amused,  they  show  grati- 
tude. When  they  are  no  longer 
amused,  they  go  somewhere  else. 
What  do  they  care  about  art?  What  do 
they  know  about  it?  Nothing!  Why, 
if  I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  who'd 
care?  There'd  be  a  few  friendly  no- 
tices in  the  papers,  a  few  blackguardly 
kicks,  and  then  I'd  be  forgotten." 

"I  don't  think  you're  altogether 
fair  to  the  public,  Colonel,"  said  Fos- 
ter. "  There  isn't  another  man  in 
the  profession " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  Fischer  inter- 
rupted. "They've  been  telling  me 
that  for  the  last  twenty  years.  There's 
not  another  man  who's  done  so  much 
for  the  drama.  I've  heard  it  when  my 
house  has  been  empty  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  I've  given  'em  Shakespeare, 
and  they've  told  me  I  was  the  greatest 
manager  in  the  world,  and  then  they've 
stayed  away.  I  ' ve  given  them  the  finest 
stage  settings  that  could  be  seen  in 
the  country — as  fine  as  you  could  see 
in  any  country — and  I've  seen  weeks 
when  my  receipts  in  the  box  office 
hardly  paid  the  scene  painters." 

"  But  you've  had  successful  seasons, 
Colonel.  Why,  since  I've  been  with 
you " 

Fischer  twisted  uneasily  in  his  seat. 
He  was  in  the  state  of  mind  when  he 
wanted  to  drain  the  last  drop  of  his 
misery. 

"Oh,  I  know,  I've  had  some  good 
business.  But  the  successes  haven't 
paid  off  the  failures.  Where  one  suc- 
cess has  brought  me  in  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars,  I've  lost  lots  of  thousands 


more  on  a  failure.  And  while  I  have 
been  losing  money  on  Shakespeare 
and  the  old  English  comedies,  the 
other  managers  up  and  down  Broad- 
way have  been  turning  people  away 
from  the  melodramas  and  their  dirty 
French  farces." 

Fischer  drew  a  deep  breath.  For  a 
moment  he  did  not  speak.  Foster 
looked  down  at  his  hands  and  wished 
that  he  knew  how  to  talk  better. 
These  confidences  embarrassed  him. 
"Sometimes  I  wish  I  had  spent  my 
life  differently,"  Fischer  finally  went 
on.  "  If  I  had  gone  into  the  law  or 
medicine,  into  almost  any  other  pro- 
fession, with  the  same  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort  I  might  have  some 
sort  of  position  in  the  community  and 
a  competence  for  my  old  age.  Now, 
as  the  result  of  my  work,  I  have  a  lot 
of  enemies  who  are  watching  like  a 
pack  of  ghouls  to  see  me  go  under, 
and  a  lot  of  obligations  that  I've  got 
to  meet.  At  this  minute,  up  and 
down  Broadway,  they're  pointing  at 
me  and  asking  one  another  what  I'm 
going  to  do  now  that  Miss  Wilton  is 
gone.  And  a  dozen  managers  are 
scheming  and  plotting  to  get  my  the- 
atre away  from  me.  That  shows  how 
I'm  honored  in  the  profession  I've 
done  so  much  for!"  he  sneered. 
"God!  I'm  almost  tempted  to  chuck 
up  the  whole  business,  buy  a  farm 
somewhere  in  Canada  and  live  out 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  peace.  " 

"  But  you  can  get  someone  else  to 
take  Miss  Wilton's  place,  Colonel. 
After  all,  there  are  other  actresses. 
Even  if " 

"Bah!  as  soon  as  they  knew  I 
wanted  'em  they'd  take  advantage  of 
me,  too.  They're  ingrates,  like  the 
rest  of  'em.  I've  just  offered  the  po- 
sition to  a  woman — that  Bertram 
woman.  She  knew  I  needed  her,  and 
she  tried  to  soak  me.  Perhaps  it's 
just  as  well,"  he  added,  his  tone  soft- 
ening. "She  would  be  too  difficult. 
Well,"  he  concluded,  with  a  sigh,  "  I 
suppose  we  must  have  someone.  I've 
just  telegraphed  a  woman  in  Cleve- 
land— Miss  Ashmore.  If  she  doesn't 
make  good  I  may  have  to  close  my 
theatre." 
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"  I'm  sorry  for  that,  Colonel." 

Fischer  looked  up  suddenly.  "  Ah, 
you're  all  right,"  he  said.  "If  we 
shut  up  you're  sure  of  an  engagement 
somewhere  else.  A  good-looking 
fellow  like  you " 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that,  Colonel,  " 
said  Foster,  with  a  simple  dignity 
that  carried  weight.  It  made  Fischer 
quiet  for  a  moment. 

"  You're  a  good  fellow,  Foster,"  he 
said  at  last.  "  You've  been  a  comfort 
to  me  since  you've  been  with  me.  I 
don't  often  pay  compliments  to  mem- 
bers of  my  company,  but  you  deserve 
that.  I  don't  think  you're  much  of 
an  actor,  you  know.  When  you  get 
to  be  forty-five  years  old,  and  fat,  you'll 
find  the  theatre  a  mighty  poor  place. 
Why  don't  you  get  out  of  it?"  he  sud- 
denly asked.  "  Why  don't  you  go  in- 
to something  that'll  give  you  a  chance 
to  settle  down  and  lead  a  decent, 
quiet  life?" 

"Well,  I  try  to  do  that  now,  sir," 
Foster  replied,  trying  to  smile,  but 
looking  uncomfortable. 

"You  want  to  get  married,  don't 
you?"  Fischer  asked,  with  a  sharp 
glance. 

Foster  nodded. 

"You  want  to  marry  that  little 
girl  you  spoke  to  me  about  the  other 
night?" 

Foster's  face  grew  crimson.  "  I 
do,  sir." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Fischer. 

"What  made  you  think  so, 
Colonel?" 

Fischer  smiled.  "  Oh,  other  young 
men  in  my  company  have  tried  to 
secure  engagements  for  young  ladies. 
And  you  were  so  shy  about  praising 
your  protégée  that  I  knew  something 
was  in  the  wind.  Now,  if  you  had 
only  taken  a  friendly  interest  in  her, 
you'd  have  been  more  emphatic.  " 

Foster  looked  embarrassed.  "I 
didn't  want  to  say  too  much,  Colo- 
nel." 

For  a  moment  the  Colonel  seemed 
absorbed.  Then  he  looked  up  and 
said:  "I  suppose  you  know  that  I 
never  allow  husband  and  wife  to  be 
members  of  my  company?" 

"I  knew  that,  sir." 


"Then  why  did  you — ?"  Fischer 
lifted  his  eyelashes  in  inquiry. 

"  Simply  because — well,  because  it 
was  the  only  way  I  could  help  her." 

"  Never  been  on  the  stage,  I  think 
you  said?"  Without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  the  manager  went  on:  "And 
yet,  knowing  what  you  do  about  the 
life,  you'd  like  to  have  your  wife  go 
into  it?" 

"  She's  not  my  wife  yet,  sir." 

"Well,  keep  her  out  of  it.  Keep 
her  out  of  it,"  said  Fischer,  with  the 
air  of  ending  the  interview  and  with 
a  resumption  of  his  severity,  in  which 
Foster  recognized  a  regret  for  the 
confidences  of  a  few  moments  before. 
"  She's  much  better  at  home.  And  if 
you're  a  wise  man,  you'll  keep  out  of 
matrimony  altogether,  or  give  up 
acting.  An  actor  has  no  business  to 
get  married,  anyway." 

Foster  left  the  room  with  the  feel- 
ing of  having  been  suddenly  ejected. 
As  he  stepped  down  the  stairs  his  face 
was  hot.  He  walked  quickly  up 
Broadway  to  the  big  apartment  house 
on  the  West  Side,  near  the  Park, 
where  Minnie  Lane  occupied  two  tiny 
rooms.  When  he  arrived  there  he 
found  her  at  home  working  on  a 
special  article  for  the  woman's  page 
of  the  Chronicle. 

"I've  read  about  Miss  Wilton," she 
said,  thinking  he  had  come  to  bring 
her  the  news.  "  I'm  writing  an  arti- 
cle about  her.  You  must  help  me 
with  it.  What's  the  matter?"  she 
asked,  looking  up  into  his  face.  "  Has 
it  upset  you?" 

He  sank  into  a  chair  and  rubbed 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

"It's  nothing,"  he  said.  "Only 
I've  been  having  a  funny  interview 
with  the  Colonel." 

He  told  her  about  the  Colonel's  talk, 
omitting  the  references  to  herself. 

"Will  it  make  any  difference  to 
you,  do  you  think?"  she  asked,  nerv- 
ously. 

"  Oh,  I  guess  not;  for  the  present, 
at  any  rate.  He'll  go  on  for  a  few 
months,  whatever  happens.  Perhaps 
the  new  leading  woman  will  make 
good;  I  don't  know.  But  he  may  cut 
salaries.  " 
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"  I  suppose  you  didn't — you  couldn't 
speak  to  him  about  me?"  she  asked, 
timidly. 

He  hesitated.  4 4  Well,  I  did,  dear,  " 
he  replied.  "  But  there's  no  chance.  " 
When  he  had  explained  his  meaning, 
he  went  on  :  *  *  I've  a  good  mind  to  look 
around  for  something  else.  The  Colo- 
nel doesn't  care  a  rap  for  me.  If  he 
could  get  a  cheaper  man  he'd  let  me 
go  in  a  minute.  God  !  what  a  business 
it  is!  Up  to-day,  down  to-morrow. 
I  suppose  all  the  boys  in  the  company 
are  feeling  blue.  Anyway,  the  season 
hasn't  really  opened  yet,  and  some 
good  chances  are  likely  to  come 
along.  " 

44 Of  course,"  she  said,  reassuringly. 
"But  please  don't  think  about  me, 
Frank.  I  want  you  to  stay  where 
you  are,  unless,  of  course,  something 
else  comes  up.  I  can  get  along  all 
right,"  she  added,  cheerfully.  4<  Why, 
I  expect  to  get  two  columns  out  of  my 
new  special.  It's  about  the  Fall 
fashions.  You'll  laugh  when  you 
read  it,  and  they're  going  to  give  me 
all  the  space  I  need  for  the  article  on 
Miss  Wilton's  home  life." 

44 Her  home  life!"  Foster  repeated. 
44  Did  she  have  any?"  he  asked,  think- 
ing mechanically  of  his  talk  with 
Fischer. 

XIV 

On  the  day  after  signing  the  con- 
tract with  Dupont,  Mabel  Bertram 
received  a  note  in  which  the  manager 
apologized  for  not  sending  the  manu- 
script of  her  part.  The  typewriter 
had  disappointed  him,  but  the  part 
would  be  ready  in  a  day  or  two.  It 
did  not  reach  her,  however,  till  the 
morning  of  Nellie  Wilton's  funeral. 
She  read  it  over  at  one  sitting.  Her 
mother,  who  sat  near  her,  observed 
the  look  of  disappointment  in  her 
face. 

44 1  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it!" 
she  said.  "  It's  the  craziest  dialogue. 
The  idea  of  their  sending  the  part 
without  letting  me  read  or  hear  the 
play!  That's  Dupont  all  over.  Oh, 
well,  maybe  it  will  be  all  right." 
She  stretched  her  arms  and  yawned. 


44  Half- past  ten,"  she  said.  "  Nellie 
Wilton's  funeral  is  to  be  at  eleven. 
I'd  like  to  go.  It's  only  a  block  from 
here." 

44  But,  dear,"  her  mother  protested, 
44  think  how  it  would  look." 

"Pooh!  A  lot  I  care  about  that! 
Besides,"  the  girl  added,  inconsist- 
ently, 44 1  could  wear  my  thick  black 
veil,  and  no  one  would  recognize 
me." 

44 1  wouldn't,  dear." 

The  girl  rose  from  her  seat.  4*  Oh, 
well,  I  guess  I  won't.  I  couldn't, 
anyway;  I  haven't  any  ticket.  I  sup- 
pose there'll  be  a  big  crowd  around 
the  church.  I'm  going  out  to  do  a 
little  shopping,"  she  concluded,  with 
a  parting  glance  at  the  little  figure. 

She  passed  through  the  room  again, 
wearing  a  heavy  wrap,  for  the  weather 
had  grown  suddenly  cold,  and  with  a 
brown  veil  pinned  over  her  hat.  44I'll 
be  back  for  lunch,  mamma,"  she  said 
at  the  door. 

In  the  hotel  corridor  she  looked 
about  for  Mr.  Simmons.  On  an  im- 
pulse she  had  decided  to  resume  ac- 
quaintance with  him  ;  but  he  was  not 
at  his  desk  nor  at  his  usual  lounging- 
place.  At  this  moment  she  felt  well 
disposed  toward  everyone.  For  the 
time  she  had  ceased  to  think  even  of 
Roswell  Foster,  whose  even,  white 
teeth  and  deep  laugh  had  been  haunt- 
ing her  for  days.  The  blood  mounted 
to  her  cheeks  when  she  met  him  face 
to  face  in  the  street. 

44  Oh,  Miss  Bertram,"  he  said,  lift- 
ing his  top-hat  with  his  black-gloved 
hand.  Fine  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  forehead.  The  white 
teeth  flashed  at  her,  and  with  a  thrill 
she  heard  the  deep  laugh  again.  4<  I 
was  just  hurrying  to  the  funeral,"  he 
explained.  44I  thought  I  was  late, 
but  now  I  find  I  have  plenty  of 
time." 

44  Miss  Wilton's  funeral?  Oh,  yes; 
this  is  the  day,  isn't  it?"  He  looked 
surprised,  and  she  added,  quickly:  "  I 
had  forgotten  it  was  to-day.  Poor 
woman!  I  thought  of  going,  but 
then  it  seemed — well,  under  the  cir- 
cu  mstances " 

He  nodded  absently.     44I  have  a 
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ticket  in  my  pocket,"  he  said,  "  if  you 
want  to  go." 

44  But  don't  you  think  it  would  look 
— well,  kind  of  queer?" 

44  Oh,  no.  Besides,  in  that  big 
place,  who'd  notice?" 

They  had  turned  down  the  street  in 
the  direction  of  the  church.  Across 
Fifth  avenue  they  could  see  the  gath- 
ering crowd.  The  carriages  had  not 
as  yet  begun  to  arrive. 

44  If  you  really  think  they  wouldn't 
notice!"  She  pulled  the  veil  down 
over  her  face  and  held  up  her  chin. 
44  Could  anyone  recognize  me  now?" 

44 1  don't  think  so,"  he  replied, 
smiling. 

44  My  mother  will  be  dreadfully 
shocked,"  she  said,  as  if  to  the  young 
fellow  this  fact  in  some  measure  ex- 
cused her  going  to  the  funeral.  44  But 
I  really  did  want  to  go,"  she  went  on, 
brightening.  44That  woman  inter- 
ested me  so.  I  can  remember  her 
ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl.  She 
was  the  first  actress  I  ever  saw,  and 
I  used  to  wish  that  I  could  be  like 
her.  So  you  can  imagine  what  a 
strange  feeling  I  had  the  other  night 
when  I  took  her  place!  Only  last 
Monday  night  !  Think  of  it  !  It  seems 
ages  ago,  so  many  things  have  hap- 
pened to  me  since,"  she  concluded, 
her  eyes  shining  at  him  through  the 
veil. 

He  could  not  explain  the  impulse 
that  made  him  draw  nearer  to  her. 
His  arm  lightly  touched  her  arm.  For 
a  moment  they  walked  together  in  si- 
lence. He  suddenly  felt  as  if  he  had 
known  her  a  long  time  and  as  if 
he  had  in  some  way  misjudged  her. 
When  they  reached  the  crowd  she 
drew  away  from  him. 

44  Can  we  sit  together?"  she  asked. 

44  I'm  afraid  not,"  he  replied.  44  The 
company  is  to  meet  at  the  church 
steps  and  we're  to  walk  in  after  the 
mourners.  But  I'll  watch  out  for  you 
after  the  service.  I'd  like  to  walk 
home  with  you,  if  you'll  let  me." 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  this  offer 
he  regretted  it.  He  thought  with  re- 
morse of  Minnie  Lane.  She  would 
expect  to  meet  him,  too.  As  he 
-ailed  himself    a   weak,   blundering 


fool,  he  heard  Mabel  Bertram  say,  as 
if  from  a  distance:  44 1  shall  want  to 
sit  in  the  back  of  the  church,  anyway, 
where  I  can  slip  out  early,  and  no  one 
will  notice  me.  I'll  look  for  you 
after  it's  over,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street." 

The  crowd  made  way  for  them,  and 
they  passed  into  the  church.  In  the 
vestibule  Mabel  Bertram  smiled  and 
nodded  to  her  companion,  walking  to 
one  of  the  side  aisles,  where  she 
found  an  empty  pew  in  the  last  row. 
Foster  glanced  at  her  across  the  pews. 
Again  he  saw  her  big  eyes  burning 
through  the  veil,  and  again  he  blamed 
himself.  Then  he  looked  quickly 
about  for  Minnie  Lane,  but  he  could 
not  find  her.  He  walked  back  to  the 
vestibule,  where  two  actors  of  Fischer's 
company  had  just  taken  their  position. 
One  of  them  was  the  little  comedian 
who  dressed  with  Foster  at  the 
theatre. 

4 'Say,  look  here,  Rosie,"  he  said, 
44  was  that  Mabel  Bertram  who  went 
into  the  church  with  you?" 

Foster  bowed.  44Met  her  in  the 
street,"  he  said,  44and  gave  her  a 
ticket." 

44  Well,  if  she  hasn't  got  the  crust! 
Upon  my  word  !"  exclaimed  the  come- 
dian. 44  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  too,  Rosie!  I've  got  a  good 
mind  to  tell  the  Colonel.  Well, 
well!" 

44  Go  ahead!"  Foster  laughed. 
44  What's  the  harm?  She  wanted  to 
come.  " 

44  Doesn't  he  look  swell,  though?" 
said  the  comedian  to  his  companion, 
dismissing  the  matter  from  his  mind 
and  looking  at  Foster's  black  gloves 
and  black  frock-coat.  44  Isn't  he  a 
shining  light?  Rosie,  your  clothes 
ought  to  be  worth  a  hundred  a  week 
to  you.  " 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  church  was  so 
crowded  that  many  people  who  had 
been  provided  with  cards  of  admission 
were  unable  to  find  seats.  The  altar 
had  been  profusely  decorated  with 
flowers  sent  by  friends  and  admirers 
of  the  dead  actress.  It  was  plain  that 
most  of  the  people  had  come  from 
curiosity.     They  eyed    one    another 
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critically.  They  whispered  in  twos 
and  in  groups.  It  was  nearly  half- 
past  eleven  when  the  funeral  pro- 
cession arrived.  Then  the  organ  re- 
verberated, and  the  body  of  Nellie 
Wilton  was  borne  slowly  forward  in 
an  oaken  casket.  It  was  followed  by 
her  husband,  who  supported  Nellie 
Wilton's  only  sister,  heavily  draped 
in  black,  and  by  Israel  Fischer,  who 
walked  with  Stevens.  Then  came 
Nellie  Wilton's  servants,  including 
the  faithful  Thérèse,  who  was  sob- 
bing, and  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany. 

As  the  procession  moved,  eyes  were 
strained  in  the  search  for  celebrities. 
Mabel  Bertram  could  hear  the  com- 
ments around  her:  "  There's  Fanny 
Ring.  See?  The  one  with  the  big  hat 
with  plumes.  And  look!  there's  Nat 
Hamilton.  Isn't  he  handsome?  Just 
as  handsome  off  the  stage  as  he  is  on. 
Getting  kind  of  old,  though.  Shows 
it  in  his  walk.  They  say  he  dyes 
his  mustache.  Ah!  Look  at  Mary 
Barnes.  Isn't  she  sweet?  Hasn't  she 
got  a  lovely  complexion  ?  Funny  there 
aren't  any  managers  here  !  He  always 
went  his  own  gait,  though,  didn't  he, 
old  Fischer?  They  say  that's  why  so 
many  of  the  other  managers  hate  him 
so.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  lot  of 
yellow  hair?  I  should  think  women 
would  be  ashamed  to  go  to  funerals 
like  that.  It  seems  almost  inde- 
cent." 

Then  silence  fell,  and  the  voice  of 
the  officiating  clergyman  rang  through 
the  church:  "I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life,  saith  the  Lord  ;  he  that 
believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live.  And  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall 
never  die.  " 

The  spectators  seemed  bored  by  the 
service  and  relieved  when  it  was  fin- 
ished. Some  of  them  hurried  out  of 
the  church  before  the  funeral  proces- 
sion returned  to  the  carriages.  The 
crowd  still  hung  about  the  streets, 
like  the  crowd  inside,  eagerly  watch- 
ing for  the  familiar  faces  of  the  the- 
atrical celebrities.  Mabel  Bertram 
crossed  to  the  opposite  sidewalk  and 
stood  in  a  doorway.     The  service  had 


stirred  her  as  a  church  service  or  an 
emotional  play  always  did.  She  felt 
ashamed  now  that  she  had  gone  to  the 
funeral.  The  impertinence  of  the 
behavior  of  the  people  around  het,  of 
the  attitude  of  all  the  curiosity-seek- 
ers there,  sickened  her.  She  thought 
of  hurrying  away,  but  she  could  not 
break  her  promise  to  Roswell  Foster. 
What  an  odd  name  for  a  first  name, 
she  thought— Roswell.  She  wondered 
what  his  friends  called  him.  Then 
she  glanced  down,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  she  saw  Foster  talking 
with  a  group  of  girls  and  men.  He 
looked  up  toward  her  as  if  to  let  her 
know  that  he  was  trying  to  reach  her. 
As  he  left  the  group,  she  saw  a  young 
girl  reach  out  and  touch  him  on  the 
arm,  and  she  heard  the  girl  say  :  '  *  Oh, 
Frank!" 

XV 

On  hearing  his  name  called,  Foster 
turned  quickly.  His  face  lighted  with 
pleasure.  '  '  Well,  little  girl,  I  thought 
I  had  lost  you,"  he  said.  "Where 
have  you  been?" 

"I've  been  with  Kate  Lester,  of 
the  Item.  We've  been  making  out  a 
list  of  the  big  people  here.  Kate's 
been  helping  me.  She  knows  every- 
body. And  now  I  must  hurry  down 
to  the  Chronicle.  They  want  me  to 
turn  my  copy  in  early.  Will  you 
come  with  me  as  far  as  the  elevated 
station?" 

She  noticed  that  he  looked  con- 
fused. "  I'd  go  all  the  way  down  with 
you,  if  I  could,"  he  said.  "But  I— I 
told  Miss  Bertram  I'd  walk  up  to  her 
hotel  with  her,"  he  said,  with  a  frank- 
ness that  cost  him  an  effort.  When 
he  saw  the  look  of  reproach  in  her 
face,  his  frankness  left  him.  "  She 
wants  to  talk  over  some  business,  I 
think,"  he  said,  ashamed  of  deceiving 
her,  yet  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  justify  himself  and  to  relieve 
her  from  anxiety. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Miss 
Lane,  deepening  his  shame  by  accept- 
ing his  explanation  at  once.  "But 
think  of  her  coming  here  !  Where  is 
she?" 
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He  promised  himself  to  explain  that 
Miss  Bertram's  coming  was  all  his 
fault  ;  but  at  the  moment  he  did  not 
have  time.  "  She's  standing  in  the 
doorway  over  there — the  yellow  house. 
She  has  a  brown  veil  on.  " 

Miss  Lane  looked  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Then  she  let  her  eyes  wan- 
der slowly  in  a  circle  till  they  had 
reached  their  starting-point  again. 
Mabel  Bertram  watched  the  move- 
ment, and  met  it  by  gazing  intently 
at  the  coffin  of  the  dead  actress,  which 
passed  slowly  by  in  the  hearse  on  its 
way  to  Greenwood. 

"  Nice  figure!"  said  Minnie  Lane,  as 
she  turned  toward  Madison  avenue. 
" Good-bye,  Frank!" 

He  looked  wistfully  after  her  for  a 
moment,  feeling  like  a  coward.  Then 
he  walked  to  the  place  where  Miss 
Bertram  was  standing,  and  apologized 
for  having  kept  her  waiting.  "I 
think  I  must  have  known  nearly 
everyone  in  that  church,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile. 

At  Fifth  avenue  they  turned  and 
walked  toward  Madison  Square. 
"  How  I  like  this  cold,  bracing 
weather!"  she  said.  **It  puts  life 
into  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  face  all 
the  managers  in  Christendom.  "  Then 
she  added:  "Oh,  I  forgot.  I  told 
mamma  I  was  going  to  do  some  shop- 
ping. Will  you  come?  Now,  if  you 
hate  shopping,  we'll  do  something 
else." 

"I  don't  mind  it,  if  you'll  let  me 
wait  outside,"  he  replied,  showing  his 
white  teeth  again. 

"No!"  She  spoke  with  decision. 
"We'll  just  take  a  little  walk  and 
look  into  the  shop  windows.  Let's  go 
to  the  book-shops.  Now  you  won't 
mind  that,  will  you?" 

In  looking  over  the  books,  she 
found,  as  she  had  suspected,  that 
he  had  read  almost  nothing.  She  did 
not  realize  that  she  felt  pleased  with 
her  own  superior  attainments;  un- 
consciously she  was  comparing  his 
qualities  with  her  own.  She  did  not 
care  for  men  who  were  too  clever,  by 
which  she  meant  cleverer  than  her- 
self. Sometimes  they  frightened  her. 
She  preferred  men  whom  she  could 


see  through  and  manage.  The  trans- 
parency of  Foster's  character  amused 
and  at  the  same  time  attracted  her. 
He  wanted  to  buy  for  her  some  ex- 
pensive books  which  had  pleased  her 
by  their  rich  bindings;  but  she  pro- 
tested. "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  let 
you  do,"  she  said.  "  I'll  let  you  buy 
one  of  those  nice  little  French  dic- 
tionaries for  me.  See  !  Those  little 
things  you  can  slip  into  your  pocket. 
I  should  like  to  have  it  on  my  table  in 
our  apartment.  Mamma  and  I  are 
going  to  have  an  apartment  here  by- 
and-by.  So  every  time  I  look  at  a 
word  in  it  I  shall  be  reminded  of 
you.  " 

They  made  the  purchase  in  the 
spirit  of  a  joke,  which  Foster  kept  tip 
with  a  betrayal  of  embarrassment  in 
his  eyes.  When  they  left  the  store 
with  it  Mabel  Bertram  remarked: 
"  Now,  I  shall  have  to  get  you  to  put 
your  name  in  it.  Perhaps  youll  come 
up  to  the  hotel  and  have  luncheon 
with  mamma  and  me?  Then  you  can 
doit." 

"I  should  be  delighted,"  he  said, 
his  spirits  experiencing  a  sudden  fall. 
He  knew  he  was  doing  wrong;  he 
knew  he  ought  to  break  away  from 
this  girl;  furthermore,  he  knew  that 
he  ought  to  tell  her  of  his  engage- 
ment; but  he  could  not  think  of  a 
way  of  introducing  the  subject. 

At  the  hotel  they  found  Mrs.  Ber- 
tram sewing,  as  usual.  On  meeting 
Foster  she  appeared  frightened;  but 
his  hearty  manner  soon  won  her. 
She  asked  him  about  his  family,  and 
he  gave  her  an  elaborate  account  of 
his  life  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  where 
his  widowed  mother  was  now  living 
with  his  two  younger  sisters.  Mrs. 
Bertram  took  a  good  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion in  hearing  that  his  mother  had 
been  a  great  sufferer  from  rheuma- 
tism. She,  too,  had  suffered  from 
the  same  disease,  and  she  had  a  great 
many  stories  to  tell  of  women  she 
had  known  who  had  been  similarly 
afflicted.  Diseases  were  the  old  lady's 
chief  topic  of  conversation;  and  she 
rarely  found  anyone  so  ready  to 
humor  her  as  young  Foster. 

After  luncheon  Mrs.  Bertram  lapsed 
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from  the  conversation,  and  her  daugh- 
ter brought  out  her  new  part  and  read 
bits  of  it  aloud  to  her  guest.  Foster 
expressed  no  surprise  on  hearing  that 
actors  were  expected  to  learn  their 
lines  without  knowing  what  the  piece 
was  about.  "That's often  done,"  he 
said.  "The  Colonel  always  makes  a 
point  of  reading  the  piece  to  the  com- 
pany ;  but  it  bores  most  of  us  awfully. 
Jimmy  Wainwright  generally  goes  to 
sleep  and  makes  the  Colonel  wild  by 
snoring.  For  a  long  time  I  can't  get 
the  Colonel's  wheezy  old  voice  out  of 
the  lines.  If  he  knew  how  to  read,  it 
wouldn't  be  so  bad.  I've  heard  stage- 
managers  say  it  was  simply  a  waste  of 
time  reading  a  piece  to  the  actors. 
Dupont  generally  gives  out  the  parts 
for  one  act  at  a  time.  You  were  lucky 
to  get  the  whole  of  your  part.  If  he 
starts  in  on  a  Monday  he  tells  the  peo- 
ple to  be  letter  perfect  for  rehearsal 
the  next  day,  and,  by  Jove,  they  gen- 
erally are.  They  know  he  means 
business.  Then  he  gives  out  the  other 
acts,  day  by  day.  That's  how  he's 
able  to  get  a  piece  up  in  two  weeks. 
He's  done  it  lots  of  times." 

Miss  Bertram  looked  apprehen- 
sive. "Is  he  as  hard  as  that?"  she 
said.  "Then  I  suppose  I'd  better  be 
getting  down  to  work  at  this  stuff. 
But  I  do  wish  they'd  let  me  have  the 
whole  thing.     I'm  curious  about  it." 

As  they  talked  Foster  grew  confi- 
dential. He  told  of  his  interview  of 
the  day  before — that  is,  the  part  of  it 
that  related  to  his  own  prospects. 
"  And  I  heard  from  some  of  the  boys 
this  morning  that  the  Colonel  was 
likely  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble  from 
Hathaway.  Nellie  Wilton,  they  say, 
has  left  Hathaway  all  her  property. 
That  means  he  owns  a  big  interest  in 
Fischer's  theatre.  Now,  Hathaway 
and  Fischer  have  always  hated  each 
other.  Fischer  considered  Hathaway 
a  hanger-on  and  an  interférer,  and  he 
knew  he  was  always  trying  to  get 
Wilton  to  go  to  other  managers. 
There's  going  to  be  war  between  'em, 
and  it  isn't  likely  to  do  the  company 
any  good." 

Miss  Bertram  grew  thoughtful;  she 
looked  at   Foster   for   a  long  time. 


Then  she  bit  the  end  of  her  fin- 
ger, after  a  habit  she  had;  it  made  a 
nice  display  of  her  long  pink-and- 
white  hand. 

"  I  wish  you  could  go  with  Dupont. 
Wouldn't  that  be  splendid?" 

"  But  he's  got  Gerald  Brewer,  you 
know." 

"I  know,"  she  said,  softly,  con- 
tinuing to  bite  her  finger,  her  other 
fingers  extended  stiffly  out  from  her 
hand.  "  But  Gerald  Brewer  is  a  very 
uncertain  quantity.  " 

Foster  smiled.  "I  guess  Dupont 
will  keep  him  straight.  He  knows 
that  if  he  were  to  turn  up  at  a  re- 
hearsal or  a  performance  with  the 
ghost  of  a  jag  on  it  would  be  the  end 
of  him." 

"  I  saw  him  at  the  funeral  to-day. 
He  looked  as  red  in  the  face  as  a 
boiled  lobster.  He'll  die  of  apoplexy 
some  day." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  that's  just  sun- 
burn," Foster  laughed.  "He's  been 
staying  down  at  North  Long  Branch 
this  Summer." 

He  left  a  few  minutes  later,  saying 
that  he  should  like  to  come  again. 
He  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Bertram 
and  said  that  when  she  went  to  Madi- 
son she  must  surely  meet  his  mother 
and  his  sisters.  The  old  lady  blushed 
with  pleasure.  When  he  was  gone 
she  remarked:  "He's  a  very  nice 
man,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes,  he's  a  pleasant  fellow,"  the 
girl  replied,  carelessly,  feeling  her 
mother's  eyes  fixed  on  her. 

"I'd  like  to  go  to  see  him  act  again 
some  night,  dear.  He  didn't  ask  us, 
though,  did  he?" 

Miss  Bertram  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. "He's  no  great  shakes  of  an 
actor,"  she  said,  falling  into  the  care- 
less speech  that  she  employed  only 
with  her  mother.  "  But  I  think  he 
could  be  taught,"  she  added,  pen- 
sively, as  if  planning  the  lessons. 
"  He  has  a  good  presence,"  she  went 
on,  briskly.  "That's  about  all  a 
juvenile  man  needs  nowadays." 

"He  isn't  married,  I  suppose?"  the 
old  lady  remarked,  evidently  pleased 
with  the  subject. 

To  her  astonishment  her  daughter 
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grew  suddenly  white.  "  Why  did  you 
ask  that?"  she  said,  as  if  her  breath 
had  left  her. 

44  Oh,  I  didn't  know,"  the  old  lady 
went  on,  calmly.  Long  association 
with  her  daughter  had  taught  her  a 
kind  of  subtle  dissimulation.  "  He 
didn't  speak  of  being  married.  But 
in  the  theatrical  profession  you  never 
can  tell." 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  are  growing 
very  suspicious,  mother,"  the  girl  re- 
marked, haughtily. 

She  wondered  if  he  would  come  to 
the  hotel  soon,  as  he  had  promised, 
and  she  stayed  at  home  every  after- 
noon for  several  days  in  order  not  to 
miss  him.  On  the  fourth  day,  when 
he  did  not  appear,  she  cried.  She 
thought  of  writing  him  a  note  on  some 
pretext;  but  she  could  think  of  none 
that  would  not  be  transparent.  She 
had  learned  her  lines,  and  early  in 
the  week  she  had  reported  at  the  the- 
atre for  rehearsal.  Dupont,  who  was 
working  there  with  the  electricians, 
showed  surprise  on  seeing  her.  "  We 
don't  begin  till  Thursday,"  he  said. 
"  Haven't  you  received  notice?  I  told 
them  to  send  you  word.  Perhaps 
they  didn't  know  your  address.  It's 
on  account  of  Brewer.  He  sent  word 
up  from  North  Long  Branch  that  he 
wouldn't  be  ready  till  Thursday. 
Says  he's  sick.  Booze,  I  guess, 
would  be  nearer  the  truth.  But  it's 
foolish  to  begin  without  him.  " 

The  next  few  days  Mabel  Bertram 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  tailor  and  to 
the  dressmaker.  Meanwhile,  she  read 
of  Roswell  Foster's  success  in  "The 
Magic  Lantern,"  which  Fischer  had 
revived  with  old  scenery  and  with  his 
new  leading  woman.  Miss  Ashmore 
had  been  a  disappointment.  Most  of 
the  papers,  it  was  plain,  had  tried  to 
let  her  down  easy,  for  the  manager's 
sake.  But  Guy  Fawkes  had  remarked, 
with  his  usual  frankness:  "  The  poor 
girl  had  better  go  straight  back  to  the 
woods.  She'll  never  do  for  New 
York." 

One  afternoon,  when  Mabel  Bertram 
returned  to  the  hotel,  exhausted,  from 
the  tailor's,  she  found  Foster  sitting 
with  her  mother.     "How  long  have 


you  been  here?"  she  cried,  after  giv- 
ing him  a  greeting  in  which  severity 
and  cordiality  were  skilfully  blended. 

"Oh,  about  an  hour,"  he  replied. 
"But  it  hasn't  seemed  so  long,"  he 
hastily  added.  "I've  been  having  a 
fine  time  with  your  mother.  " 

"And  you've  been  making  a  hit," 
she  said,  sinking  into  a  chair  and 
slowly  removing  her  gloves. 

He  burst  into  his  great  laugh  again. 
"A  lot  that  amounts  to!  The  piece 
is  such  a  frost  the  Colonel's  going  to 
take  it  off  in  a  couple  of  weeks." 

"  And  what  is  he  going  to  do  with 
Miss  Ashmore?" 

"That's  what  we  are  all  wonder- 
ing. I  wish  you  could  see  her.  You 
ought  to  have  seen  the  Colonel 
with  her  at  the  rehearsals.  You 
know  how  he  twists  and  squirms  when 
he's  trying  to  tell  you  how  he  wants  a 
bit  of  stage  business  done.  Well, 
that  woman  used  to  give  an  exact 
copy  of  him,  not  to  guy  him,  you 
know,  but  just  because  she  thought 
that  was  what  he  wanted.  It  was  the 
biggest  circus  I've  ever  seen  in  ail 
my  life.  It  used  to  break  us  all 
up." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  next?" 

"  God  knows!  The  Colonel  hasn't 
told  us  yet.  A  lot  of  the  boys  have 
got  the  blues.  They  think  the  whole 
business  is  going  to  smash.  I'm 
pretty  nervous  myself." 

"  You  ought  to  go  to  see  Dupont," 
she  said,  with  her  enigmatic  smile. 
"If  he  isn't  on  the  verge  of  a  quarrel 
with  Brewer,  then  I'm  very  much 
mistaken." 

The  next  day,  at  the  first  rehearsal 
of  "  The  Game  of  Life,"  Brewer  ap- 
peared, red-eyed  and  quarrelsome. 
He  was  fifteen  minutes  late  ;  but  that 
violation  of  Dupont's  iron-clad  rule 
was  ignored.  During  the  first  scene 
he  showed  that  he  had  given  no  study 
to  his  lines. 

"  You  ought  to  be  up  in  this  scene," 
said  Dupont,  trying  to  keep  back  his 
anger. 

"  Oh,  111  be  up  in  it  all  right  the 
first  night, "growled  the  actor. 

"Well,  that  may  do  in  other 
theatres,  but  ii  won't  do  in  my  the- 
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atre.  Do  you  understand  that,  Mr. 
Brewer?" 

Brewer's  bloodshot  eyes  grew  sud- 
denly larger.  "I  understand  that 
you're  a  damned  impertinent  Sheeny, 
that's  what  I  understand,"  he  said, 
throwing  his  book  on  the  stage. 

44  You're  discharged  from  the  com- 
pany, sir." 

44  No,  by  God,  I'm  not  discharged 
by  you!  I've  discharged  myself. 
Anyway,"  he  added,  with  a  surly 
grunt,  "I've  got  an  engagement  to 
take  my  mother  down  to  Coney  Island, 
and  I  guess  I  don't  want  to  have  any 
more  talk  with  you." 

He  put  on  his  straw  hat  with  both 
hands,  glancing  at  Dupont's  sharp 
frown  and  set  mouth.  Then  he 
started  out  of  the  stage  entrance. 

Dupont  turned  to  the  group  of  ac- 
tors in  the  wings.  "  That'll  do  for 
to-day.  Thank  you,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. Ten  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning." 

Mabel  Bertram  happened  to  be 
standing  alone  at  the  back  of  the 
stage.  During  the  scene  between  the 
actor  and  the  manager  her  heart  had 
nearly  stopped  beating;  now  the  blood 
was  throbbing  exultantly  in  her  tem- 
ples. Dupont  stood  down  near  the 
footlights;  his  hands  were  trembling 
slightly.  No  one  seemed  to  dare  to 
go  near  him.  After  a  moment  Miss 
Bertram  stepped  forward. 

44  I'm  so  sorry,  Mr.  Dupont,"  she 
said,  gently. 

He  looked  as  if  she  had  roused 
him  from  a  dream.  "Well,  I'm  up 
against  it,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  know 
what  the  deuce  I'm  going  to  do. 
Here  I  am,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  when  all  the  good  men  are 
engaged,  without  a  leading  man.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  fellow'll  come 
around  to-morrow  and  apologize  and 
wipe  up  the  stage  with  himself.  But 
I  never  could  get  along  with  him. 
He's  likely  to  go  back  on  me  on  the 
first  night,  or  any  old  time.  I  was  a 
fool  to  take  him  ;  but  they  talked  me 
into  it.  In  this  business  you  can't 
rely  on  anybody's  judgment  but  your 
own.  I  feel  like  kicking  myself  all 
over  the  place." 


44  But  you  surely  can  get  someone 
else,"  said  the  girl,  realizing  that  she 
must  move  forward  very  slowly. 

44  Where?  In  September?  There's 
not  one  in  New  York.  Everybody 
that's  worth  anything  at  all  was 
snapped  up  long  ago.  Now,  just 
name  one,  if  you  can,  my  dear,"  con- 
cluded the  manager,  growing  familiar 
in  his  excitement. 

At  another  moment  she  would 
have  resented  his  familiarity  with  an 
assumption  of  haughtiness  ;  but  now 
she  observed  it  with  a  little  thrill  of 
pleasure  ;  it  was  at  least  a  point  in  her 
favor. 

44  Let  me  think.  Why!"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  if  the  thought  had  sud- 
denly occurred  to  her,  44  there's 
young  Foster,  of  Fischer's  theatre. 
He  played  Orlando  to  my  Rosalind, 
you  remember."  Her  reference  to 
the  actor  as  young  Foster  made  him 
in  some  way  seem  remote  from  her 
and  to  place  the  matter  on  a  purely 
commercial  basis. 

Dupont  thought  for  a  moment. 
44  Yes,  he'd  do.  He'd  look  the  part, 
anyway.  But  Fischer's  probably  got 
him  tied  down." 

44  Of  course,  I  don't  know  about 
that,"  said  the  girl,  indifferently. 
44  Only  I've  heard  that  they're  all 
scared  half  to  death  down  at  Fischer's, 
for  fear  of  being  thrown  out.  If 
things  are  as  bad  as  that,  I  don't  be- 
lieve you'd  have  any  hard  work  in 
getting  him.  That  is,  if  you  pay  him 
enough." 

44  Oh,  we'll  pay  him,  we'll  pay  him," 
the  manager  cried,  impatiently. 
44  Where  does  he  live?"  he  asked,  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
was  angry  with  the  girl.  She  pun- 
ished him  for  it  and  at  the  same  time 
she  maintained  her  dignity  by  shaking 
her  head  and  answering,  coldly,  44I 
don't  know,"  and  by  not  adding  that 
she  had  his  address  on  his  visiting 
card  at  the  hotel. 

XVI 

That  night,  when  Roswell  Foster 
entered  the  stage  door  of  Fischer's 
theatre,  he  found  in  the  letter  rack 
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an  envelope  addressed  to  him.  He 
dashed  into  his  dressing-room.  The 
comedian  was  smearing  his  face  with 
grease-paint  before  the  mirror.  His 
other  room-mate  was  out  of  the 
bill. 

44  Hello,  Rosie!"  cried  the  come- 
dian, 4*  another  billy-doo?  Mash  let- 
ter, eh?"  He  saw  Foster's  face  beam 
with  pleasure. 

44  Something  a  good  deal  better. 
An  offer,  by  Jove  !  An  offer,  and  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  From  Dupont, 
mind  you.  He's  had  a  row  with 
Brewer.  Wants  me  to  come  to  see 
him  to-morrow  or  after  the  theatre 
to-night;  after  the  theatre  preferred. 
Oh,  I'll  be  there,  I'll  be  there,  old 
chappie,  this  very  night!" 

Foster  began  to  jump  up  into  the  air 
like  a  schoolboy. 

44  Now,  Rosie,  don't  you  go  and  get 
excited.  Just  keep  your  linen  on. 
Don't  jump  from  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire,  unless  you're  pretty  sure  the 
fire's  going  to  be  a  better  place  for 
your  health.  " 

Foster  laughed.  4  4  That's  all  right, 
old  man.  But  there's  nothing  for  me 
here.  You  know  yourself  that  you're 
afraid  things  are  going  to  bust  before 
the  season's  over.  Dupont's  got  a  lot 
of  money;  he's  a  coming  man;  he's 
progressive.  " 

44  And  he's  got  Mabel  Bertram," 
said  the  comedian,  significantly. 
44  Now,  Rosie,  look  out.  Remember 
that  little  girl  up  in  the  Ballington 
flats." 

44  Oh,  she's  all  right.  Don't  you 
worry  about  her.  And  I'm  all  right 
too,  old  man.  It's  just  a  question  of 
dollars,  to  put  it  brutally.  If  Dupont 
gives  me  what  I  want  I'll  go  with 
him.  If  he'll  assure  me  a  hundred 
and  fifty  a  week  for  a  whole  season  I 
can  get  married  with  a  clear  con- 
science, and  I  guess  I  can  persuade 
the  little  girl,  too.  Now,  isn't  that 
straight,  Billy?" 

44  That's  the  way  I  like  to  hear  you 
talk,  my  boy,"  said  the  comedian, 
growing  serious,  and  thinking  of  the 
little  apartment  up  in  Harlem  where 
the  three-year-old  had  been  fretting 
in  the  heat.    "  This  sporting  life  is  all 


right  for  a  while  ;  but  it  don't  pay  in 
the  end." 

Foster  sighed.  44It  don't  pay  in 
the  beginning,  Billy,"  he  said;  4<and 
you  can  bet  your  life  I'll  be  glad  to  be 
out  of  it.     Ouf!" 

That  night,  after  the  performance, 
as  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  Foster 
jumped  into  a  cab  and  drove  to  the 
Comedy  Theatre.  He  knew  that  he 
should  find  Dupont  there.  Dupont 
haunted  the  box-office  ;  he  had  a  large 
interest  in  the  theatre,  and  it  was  said 
that  he  was  the  chief  backer  of  the 
comic  opera  just  closing  a  Summer 
season  there.  Foster  met  the  manager 
at  the  door  opening  from  the  box- 
office  into  the  narrow  court  that  led  to 
the  stage  entrance.     * 

44  I'd  almost  given  you  up,"  said 
Dupont.     4  4  Come  in.  " 

44  We're  out  late  in  this  piece.  Those 
old  things  never  know  when  to  stop." 

Dupont  smiled.  44We  don't  give 
'em  so  much  for  their  money  nowa- 
days," he  remarked.  Then  they 
looked  at  each  other.  Dupont  liked 
Foster's  frank  eyes.  "  Well,  I  want 
you,"  he  said,  and  Foster,  in  his  nerv- 
ousness, began  to  hum  to  himself: 

"  I  want  yer,  ma  honey, 
Yes,  I  want  yer — " 

and  for  several  moments  he  had  to 
speak  haltingly  through  the  foolish 
lines  of  the  song. 

4  4  To  tell  the  truth,  I  want  you  bad,  " 
Dupont  continued. 

44  Well,  I  guess  you  can  have  me  if 
you  try  hard  enough." 

Dupont  blinked  in  trying  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  safer  to  offer  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  a  week  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  "  How  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  a  week?"  were 
the  words  he  heard  fall  from  his  lips, 
and  then  he  wished  he  had  made  the 
other  offer. 

44  Contract?"  Foster  asked,  resisting 
the  temptation  to  sing. 

Dupont  looked  surprised.  <4Of 
course!"  he  said,  with  injury  in  his 
tone. 

44 1  mean  for  the  season." 

44  H'm !  H'm !  But  with  the  usual 
two  weeks'  notice  clause.     We're  sure 
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of  a  season  in  New  York  if  the  piece 
goes,  as  I  think  it  will.  It's  a  winner, 
old  man.  If  it  doesn't  go,  I've  got 
some  other  things  up  my  sleeve  that 
I'm  not  talking  about  just  now.  One 
of  'em  is  a  corking  comedy — made  a 
big  hit  in  Paris  not  so  long  ago.  I  got 
all  the  English  rights  to  it." 

For  a  long  time  Foster  was  silent. 
Dupont  waited,  to  humor  him.  From 
outside  came  the  clanging  of  the  cable 
cars.  The  girls  of  the  comic  opera 
company  walked  swiftly  past  the  door. 

*  *  You  don't  happen  to  have  a  small 
part  for  a  little  girl,  do  you — maid's 
part,  or  anything  like  that?" 

Dupont  ran  his  hand  through  his 
hair.  "Let  me  think!  There  is  a 
little  part,  come*  to  think  of  it.  We 
need  a  girl  for  the  third  act — the 
scene  in  Central  Park  ;  comes  on  just 
for  a  minute.  I  was  going  to  get 
someone  from  the  agencies.  Nothing 
in  it,  you  know.     Why?" 

"  There's  a  little  girl  I'm  interested 
in  wants  to  get  on  the  stage.  Never 
done  anything.  "  Foster  tried  to  speak 
carelessly.  His  left  arm  hung  limply 
over  the  chair;  it  felt  heavy,  and  he 
kept  thinking  of  it;  the  blood  had 
apparently  stopped  circulating  in  it. 
4 'I'd  like  to  get  her  a  chance  if  I 
could."     His  voice  had  become  dry. 

Dupont  smiled  faintly.  "Oh,  I 
guess  we  can  fix  that  up  all  right." 

Foster  managed  to  get  the  arm  over 
his  chair.  "When  would  you  want 
me?"  he  asked. 

"  Rehearsal  to-morrow  at  ten 
o'clock  sharp.  We  open  in  three 
weeks.  Long  time  for  me,  but  we're 
not  taking  any  risks  with  the  piece.  " 

Foster  rose  from  his  seat.  The 
blood  had  begun  to  work  in  the  arm, 
but  the  prickling  sensation  was  dis- 
agreeable. He  moved  it  only  with  an 
effort.  "  I'll  have  a  talk  with  Fischer 
to-morrow,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  believe 
I'll  have  any  trouble.  The  terms  are 
all  right." 

Dupont  walked  up  the  alley  to  the 
street.  "We  can  let  you  off  for  the 
rehearsal  till  the  day  after  to-morrow,  " 
he  said.  "Perhaps  that  would  be 
better." 

As  Foster  swung  up  the  street,  vio- 


lently moving  his  left  arm,  Dupont 
grunted:  "  What  a  fool  I  was  to  offer 
him  a  hundred  and  fifty.  I  could  have 
landed  him  for  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  easy.  If  I'd  known  about  that 
girl  I'd  have  made  it  a  hundred." 

The  next  morning  Foster  rose  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  after  eating  the 
light  breakfast  that  the  maid  brought 
to  his  rooms,  he  started  for  Fischer's 
theatre.  He  felt  buoyant  and  happy, 
as  he  always  did  in  the  morning;  that 
is,  when  he  had  gone  reasonably  early 
to  bed  the  night  before.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  securing  an  audience 
with  the  manager. 

"  You're  up  early,  sir,"  said  Fischer, 
with  a  hint  of  derision  in  his  tone. 

'  *  I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  " 
Foster  replied,  feeling  foolish  as  soon 
as  he  had  spoken. 

Fischer  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "Sit 
down,"  he  said,  coldly,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected something  disagreeable. 

"I  want  to  offer  my  resignation, 
sir." 

Fischer  showed  no  surprise.  "  You 
might  have  done  that  by  writing. 
That's  the  custom,"  he  remarked,  be- 
traying resentment  by  the  cold  dis- 
tinctness with  which  he  emphasized 
his  words. 

"I  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  a 
little  fairer  if " 

Fischer  waved  his  hand.  "One 
way's  as  good  as  another,"  he  said. 
"You  want  to  go.  Well,  go,  if  you 
aren't  satisfied.  It's  only  natural  that 
you  should  want  to  leave  the  ship  as 
long  as  you  think  it's  going  down. 
But  you're  mistaken,  sir;  you're  mis- 
taken!" Fischer's  hand  shook.  "H'm! 
you're  the  first,  and  I  suppose  there'll 
soon  be  others.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  actors — plenty.  " 

"I'm  sorry,  sir." 

"  Sorry  !  Did  you  come  here  to  tell 
me  you  were  sorry?  Why,  you're 
getting  me  out  of  a  difficulty.  I  don't 
need  you.  I've  been  thinking  of  giv- 
ing you  your  notice  for  the  last  six 
months.  " 

Foster  flushed.  He  rose  from  his 
seat.  "  I  wanted  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation of  what  you've  done  for  me, 
Colonel." 
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"Yes,  you're  showing  it,"  Fischer 
replied.  "  You  all  show  it!  You're 
all  alike.  You  come  to  New  York 
starving,  and  you  hang  around  my 
theatre  till  you  get  an  engagement, 
with  nothing  but  your  clothes  on  your 
backs  and  your  bellies  empty  half  the 
time.  Then  I  take  you  in  and  I  make 
you,  and  as  soon  as  you're  made,  off 
you  go  to  the  other  people  across  the 
street,  who  lug  you  around  the  coun- 
try at  the  head  of  cheap  companies  like 
a  lot  of  monkeys.    I  'm  sick  of  you  all  !  " 

Foster  stood  in  silence.  He  had 
the  relief  of  knowing  that  the  tirade 
was  not  really  a  reproach  against 
himself;  it  was  Fischer's  method  of 
expressing  his  bitterness  against  the 
misfortunes  of  years,  culminating  in 
Nellie  Wilton's  death.  His  face  was 
pale  ;  he  felt  no  anger,  however.  He 
offered  Fischer  his  hand,  but  the  old 
man  waved  it  away. 

"  Be  off  with  you!"  he  cried.  "  Make 
all  the  money  you  can  while  your 
youth  lasts.  Some  day  you'll  come 
back  here  for  an  engagement.  But 
you  won't  get  it,"  he  concluded, 
quickly.  "  Once  out  of  my  company, 
out  for  good.     That's  my  rule.  " 

When  Foster  found  himself  in  the 
cold  air  again  he  said:  "Whew!  I 
hope  I  sha'n't  ever  have  to  go  through 
another  scene  like  that.  The  old  fool 
must  be  crazy." 

As  it  was  nearly  half-past  nine, 
Foster  determined  to  hurry  over  to 
the  hotel  near  by  and  take  Mabel  Ber- 
tram to  the  rehearsal.  The  day  clerk 
said  he  had  seen  Miss  Bertram  go  into 
the  dining-room  a  few  minutes  before. 
Foster  started  to  go  in  search  of  her, 
and  as  he  entered  the  room  he  saw 
her  rise  from  a  table.  When  their 
eyes  met  he  noticed  that  her  face 
became  suddenly  luminous,  and  a 
thrill  shot  through  him.  She  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  he  just  touched  it 
lightly  with  his  fingers.  They  both 
had  an  impulse  to  hurry  away  where 
they  should  not  be  seen. 

"  I  thought  you  might  come,"  she 
said,  as  they  walked  into  the  corridor  ; 
"that  is,  I  hoped  you  might.  Does 
it  mean  that  you've  got  the  engage- 
ment?" 


"Yes,"  he  replied,  his  voice  coming 
thickly  from  his  throat.  "I've  got 
it."  He  turned  and  looked  into  her 
face  with  glistening  eyes.  "  Thanks 
to  you,"  he  said,  softly,  trying  to 
smile. 

The  color  in  her  cheeks  deepened. 
"I'm  so  glad,"  she  said.  Then,  as 
they  neared  the  elevator,  she  added: 
"We'll  find  mamma  up  stairs.  She 
isn't  quite  ready." 

In  the  elevator  they  did  not  speak. 
He  did  not  dare  to  look  at  her;  he 
kept  staring  ahead.  When  they  en- 
tered the  apartment  no  one  was  in 
the  big  room.  She  walked  to  the 
table,  keeping  her  back  toward  him. 
"Sit  down,"  she  said. 

He  walked  behind  her.  "Thank 
you,"  he  said.     "  I  want " 

She  leaned  back  slightly  and  lifted 
her  head.  She  was  breathing  heavily. 
On  an  impulse  he  drew  her  toward 
him.  Her  head  fell  back  on  his 
shoulder.     He  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

She  had  turned  white.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  let  her  head  rest  on  his 
shoulder.  Then  she  drew  it  away 
and  sank  into  a  chair,  shielding  her 
eyes  with  her  hand. 

"You  ought  not  to  have  done  that," 
she  whispered. 

A  moment  later  Mrs.  Bertram  en- 
tered. If  she  noticed  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  pale,  she  gave  no  sign.  The 
girl  soon  regained  her  color,  however, 
and  resumed  her  authoritative  man- 
ner. 

"Mr.  Foster  has  come  to  take  me 
to  the  rehearsal,  mamma.  He's  a 
member  of  the  company  now  himself. 
Dupont  has  just  engaged  him  in  place 
of  Mr.  Brewer." 

The  old  lady  was  so  confused  that 
for  a  moment  she  could  not  speak. 
This  situation  called  for  more  deceit 
than  she  was  capable  of  expressing. 
Foster  was  smiling  at  her,  and  at  last 
she  succeeded  in  returning  the  smile. 
"  That'll— that'll  be  very  nice  for 
Mabel,"  she  said.  Then,  realizing 
from  the  look  her  daughter's  profile 
flashed  at  her  that  she  had  blundered, 
she  added:  "  I  mean  it's  pleasant  for 
her  to  have  someone  in  the  company 
she  knows.  " 
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Foster  relieved  the  embarrassment 
with  his  great  laugh.  "  I  don't  mind 
saying  that  I'm  glad  because  Mabel 
is  in  the  company.  " 

Neither  the  girl  nor  her  mother 
showed  surprise  at  his  use  of  the  first 
name.  "  It's  time  for  us  to  go,"  said 
Miss  Bertram,  quietly. 

On  the  way  to  the  theatre  they 
walked  close  together.  They  said 
little.  It  was  as  if  a  complete  under- 
standing had  grown  up  between 
them,  the  understanding  that  ex- 
presses itself  in  silence. 

Mabel  Bertram  had  already  begun 
to  feel  as  if  she  owned  him.  She  re- 
solved to  speak  to  him  some  day  about 
those  high-colored  neckties  that  he 
-wore  ;  and  he  ought  not  to  greet  every- 
one he  met  so  effusively.  A  man  in 
his  position  ought  to  have  more  dig- 
nity. His  laugh,  too,  was  altogether 
too  loud,  though  she  acknowledged  to 
herself  that  she  liked  to  hear  it. 
While  she  was  thinking  of  these  things 
Foster  was  struggling  between  the 
pleasure  he  felt  at  being  with  her  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  behav- 
ing- like  a  coward  and  a  blackguard. 
He  had  often  called  himself  a  weak 
fool,  but  he  had  never  felt  so  helpless 
as  he  felt  at  this  moment.  As  soon  as 
those  feelings  began  he  ought,  of 
course,  to  have  told  her  that  he  was 
engaged;  that  would  have  put  his 
acquaintance  with  her  on  the  right 
basis.  But  he  couldn't  speak  now  ;  he 
could  not,  he  confessed,  because  he 
dared  not. 

When  Dupont  saw  Foster  enter  the 
theatre  with  Mabel  Bertram  he  looked 
surprised.  "  Now  that  we've  got  you 
here  we  sha'n't  let  you  go.  You'll 
have  to  rehearse  with  us.  You  won't 
mind  reading  the  part  off-hand,  will 
you?"  he  said. 

The  rehearsal  lasted  two  hours.  It 
was  much  more  thorough  than  Foster 
imagined  it  would  be.  Dupont,  he 
saw,  was  almost  as  hard  a  worker  as 
Fischer.  When  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  theatre  Dupont  called  after  him  : 
"Bring  the  little  girl  down  to-mor- 
row, Foster;  we'll  want  her." 

"What  little  girl?"  Mabel  Ber- 
tram asked  as  they  reached  the  street. 


Foster  realized  that  the  moment 
had  come.  "The  little  girl  I'm  en- 
gaged to,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  softly. 

They  walked  on  at  the  same  pace. 
At  last  she  said,  without  looking  at 
him:  "  Is  that  the  kind  of  a  man  you 
are?" 

He  had  an  impulse  to  reply: 
"  Yes,  that's  just  the  kind  of  a  man  I 
am.  I'm  a  brute,  a  beast.  I'm  a — " 
He  could  have  gone  on  for  a  long 
time  piling  reproaches  on  himself. 
What  he  really  said  was:  "  I  know  I 
did  wrong.  I  hope  you'll  forgive 
me. 

She  made  a  little  contemptuous 
sound.  "Perhaps  it  isn't  nearly  as 
serious  as  you  think,"  she  said.  He 
glanced  covertly  at  her  and  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Again 
he  wanted  to  heap  reproaches  on  him- 
self, but  he  couldn't  speak.  She  spoke 
first. 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  the  little 
girl?"  she  asked,  with  quiet  scorn. 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  masculine  honesty  that 
made  her  smile  in  amusement  and 
bitterness. 

"  You  actors  are  all  alike,"  she  went 
on,  unconsciously  repeating  Fischer's 
words,  and  speaking  as  if  she  were 
herself  in  some  way  superior  to  the 
profession.  "  Only  I — I  thought  you 
might  be  different." 

When  they  reached  the  hotel  he  left 
her  at  the  entrance.  She  passed  in 
quickly  with  a  nod  and  a  faint  good- 
bye. In  the  apartment  she  met  her 
mother.  "  I'm  tired  out  ;  I'm  going 
to  bed.  I  don't  want  to  see  anyone 
or  speak  to  anyone.     Don't  call  me." 

She  dashed  angrily  into  the  other 
room  and  locked  the  door  behind  her. 

Mrs.  Bertram  looked  for  a  long 
time  at  the  closed  door  as  if  in  some 
way  it  might  offer  an  explanation  of 
the  girl's  mood.  Then  she  sighed 
and  went  on  sewing. 

XVII 

On  leaving  Mabel  Bertram,  Foster's 
first  impulse  was  to  go  and  get  drunk. 
In  this  way  he  might  forget,  for  a 
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while,  at  any  rate,  what  a  miserable 
cad  he  was.  He  would  not  have  to 
act  in  the  evening,  so  he  would  have 
a  good  twenty-four  hours  for  a  spree. 
Then  he  thought  of  Minnie  Lane  ;  if 
he  got  drunk  she  would  surely  find  it 
out.  She  could  always  tell  when  he 
had  been  misbehaving;  that  is,  she 
could  always  tell  enough  to  induce 
him  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
Then  the  sight  of  her  sorrow  almost 
broke  his  heart,  or  he  fancied  that  it 
did.  Besides,  he  ought  to  tell  her, 
without  letting  another  hour  pass,  that 
at  last  he  had  got  the  chance  she 
had  been  waiting  for.  His  face  grew 
hot  as  he  thought  of  how  he  had 
secured  it:  through  Mabel  Bertram's 
influence,  though  indirectly,  to  be 
sure.  Oh,  it  was  brutal!  He  felt 
strongly  drawn  to  the  bar  of  the 
Imperial  Hotel.  But,  gritting  his 
teeth,  he  pushed  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  elevated  station.  He  re- 
solved to  tell  Minnie  Lane  the  whole 
truth,  no  matter  what  the  cost  might 
be  to  himself.  He  was  too  bent  on 
achieving  his  own  martyrdom  to  re- 
flect what  the  cost  might  be  to  her. 

He  found  Miss  Lane  in  her  apart- 
ment. She  was  just  preparing  lunch- 
eon. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come,"  she 
said.  "I've  got  just  about  enough 
for  two — unless,"  she  added,  with  a 
roguish  glance  of  her  blue  eyes,  "un- 
less you've  got  an  awful  appetite.  " 

44  No,  I'm  not  hungry,  and  I — I 
mustn't  stay  for  luncheon,"  he  added, 
with  a  prophetic  feeling  that  he  ought 
to  prepare  for  an  emergency. 

"Why  not?"  she  asked,  lifting  her 
eyebrows  in  surprise,  and  with  the 
childlike  expression  in  her  face  that 
he  loved. 

"Oh,  because,  because — well,  I've 
just  come  for  a  minute,  dear — on  busi- 
ness. " 

She  put  down  on  the  gas  stove  the 
teapot  she  had  been  holding  in  her 
hand. 

"What  is  it?"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  keeping  her  chin  in  the  air. 

"  It's  nothing — nothing  serious." 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  still  speaking 
almost  in  a  whisper.     "What  is  it?" 


"I've  got  a  job  for  you  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre,  Dupont's  company. 
I'm  going  as  the  leading  man.  It  was 
all  arranged  last  night." 

She  clapped  her  hands.  Her  face 
grew  radiant.  "Oh,  Frank!"  she 
cried,  and  she  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  kissed  him.  The  kiss 
gave  him  a  thrill  of  remorse  and 
shame.      Suddenly  she    drew    back 

But  why  didn't  you  write  me  last 
night,  or  wire  me?  I  think  you  might 
have,"  she  pouted;  "and  why  do  you 
take  it  so  seriously?" 

i»  Well—"  He  blushed  and  looked 
down  on  the  floor. 

"Why,  Frank?"  she  said,  gently, 
going  up  to  him  and  taking  the  la- 
pels of  his  coat  in  her  hands.  "Are 
you  sorry  to  leave  Fischer?" 

"No,  not  that.  Only — well,  you 
know  I've  said  all  along  I  didn't  want 
you  to  go  on  the  stage.  " 

She  frowned  and  held  up  her  hands. 
"Now,  please,  please." 

"Oh,  I  know!"  he  protested;  then 
he  lifted  his  head.  "Minnie,  let's 
get  married,  will  you?  Let's  get  mar- 
ried to-day,  right  off.     Will  you?" 

She  shrank  back.  She  looked  at 
him,  shocked,  bewildered. 

"Why,  Frank!"  she  said. 

"Oh,  I  know  it  seems  crazy,  but 
it's  the  best  thing  for  me.  I'm  afraid 
of  myself,  dear.    I'm  a  fool.    I'm " 

"What  are  you  afraid  of ,  Frank?" 
she  asked,  gently. 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  of  making  a  fool 
of  myself,  that's  all.  But  if  I  were 
married  to  you,  I  wo  ildn't,  I  couldn't. 
I  wouldn't  think  of  anything  but  you, 
then.  You're  all  I  really  care  about 
in  this  world.  " 

He  sank  into  a  seat  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  She  had  noticed 
tears  in  his  eyes.  At  the  moment,  he 
pitied  himself;  he  thought  of  himself 
as  the  most  pathetic  figure  in  the 
world.  She  sat,  too,  and  rested  her 
head  on  the  little  table  where  she  ate. 
She  looked  at  him  and  waited  for  a 
little  while.     Then  she  said  : 

"  What  is  it,  Frank?" 

He  did  not  answer.  When  he 
looked  up  she  saw  that  he  had  gained 
control  of  himself.     He  drew  a  seat 
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up  to  the  table  and  rested  his  hand 
on  her  hand.  She  looked  at  him 
steadily. 

"Tell  me,  Frank,"  she  repeated. 

He  told  her  the  whole  story  of  his 
wrong-doing.  She  sat  without  mov- 
ing. When  he  had  finished,  she  drew 
her  hand  slowly  from  his.  She  rose 
from  her  seat. 

44 1  can't  take  that  position  now," 
she  said.  She  had  grown  slightly 
paler. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  take  it.  I 
want  you  to  give  up  that  sort  of  thing. 
1  want  you  to  marry  me." 

44 Don't!"  Her  eyes  flashed,  her 
cheeks  turned  scarlet.  She  put  her 
hands  over  her  ears.  They  stared  at 
each  other  in  silence. 

44 1  don't  want  to  go  into  that  life," 
she  cried,  letting  her  arms  fall  to  her 
side.  "And  I  don't  want  to  marry 
you.  I  won't  marry  you!  I'll  never 
many  you,  never,  never,  never!  Go 
back  to  that  woman.  Go  back  to  her. 
She  is  just  like  you.  She  is  deceitful 
and  horrid.  I  knew  it.  I  knew  it  the 
first  time  I  saw  her  at  the  theatre  the 
other  night.  She  lured  you  on  and  she 
made  a  fool  of  you,  and  you  thought 
you'd  made  a  fool  of  her.  She  prob- 
ably knew  all  the  time  that  you  were 
engaged  to  me.  They  knew  it  at 
Fischer's,  and  why  shouldn't  she  know 
it?  Now  I  want  you  to  go  away,"  she 
went  on,  growing  suddenly  tearful 
and  pleading.  *4  Please  go  now. 
Don't  stay  here  a  minute  longer.  I 
can't  bear  it;  I  can't.  Go,  and  don't 
come  near  me  again!  I  don't  want 
ever  to  see  you  or  to  speak  to  you.  " 

He  rose  from  his  seat  and  took  his 
hat  from  the  chair  where  he  had  left 
it  He  seemed  dazed.  He  walked  to 
the  door,  and,  without  looking  back, 
he  closed  it  softly  behind  him. 

On  his  way  down  town  he  stopped 
for  a  drink  at  several  bars.  The  next 
morning,  when  he  appeared  at  rehear- 
sal, Maurice  Dupont  eyed  him  suspi- 
ciously. His  face  was  gray  and  his 
eyes  were  bloodshot.  Mabel  Bertram 
treated  him  with  indifferent  civility. 

44 Where's  the  little  girl?"  asked 
Dupont,  and  Foster  looked  surprised. 

44  Oh,"  he  said,  as  if  suddenly  remem- 


bering, 44she — she  decided  not  to 
take  It." 

44  H'm.  "  Dupont  looked  disgusted. 
44  Too  small  for  her,"  he  remarked. 
4  *  Nowadays,  women  are  too  lazy  to 
learn  to  be  actresses.  They  want  to 
begin  at  the  top." 

Mabel  Bertram  was  apparently  too 
absorbed  in  studying  her  lines  to  hear 
this  conversation. 

At  the  close  of  the  rehearsal  she 
hurried  out  of  the  theatre  without  giv- 
ing Foster  a  chance  to  meet  her. 

After  eating  luncheon  Foster  de- 
cided to  pass  the  afternoon  at  a  Turk- 
ish bath.  He  felt  sick  and  miser- 
able ;  he  told  himself  again  and  again 
that  he  wished  he  were  dead. 

He  had  wrecked  his  life  by  his  own 
folly.  He  would  never  take  any  in- 
terest in  anything  again.  Marriage, 
that  door  of  escape  from  all  trouble, 
was  closed  to  him.  No  woman  would 
ever  care  for  him;  he  would  never 
care  for  another  woman.  Minnie 
Lane  would  soon  console  herself  ;  she 
had  plenty  of  women  friends  in  New 
York  who  would  tell  her  she  was  for- 
tunate to  have  escaped  such  a  worth- 
less husband.  In  time  she  would 
forget  about  him  and  make  for  some 
one  else  the  little  home  he  had  hoped 
to  enjoy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  How- 
ever, it  couldn't  be  helped  now.  He 
deserved  all  he  was  getting. 

That  night  he  went  to  the  Actors' 
Club,  where  he  drank  heavily,  but 
without  losing  his  head.  The  next 
day  he  looked  better;  the  grayish 
pallor  had  given  place  to  his  usual 
healthy  complexion.  At  rehearsal, 
when  he  bowed  to  Mabel  Bertram,  he 
thought  she  smiled  at  him;  but  he 
was  not  sure.  He  was  standing  alone 
in  the  corrider  when  she  passed  out. 

44  Walk  down  with  me,"  she  said, 
imperiously.  44 1  want  to  speak  to 
you.  " 

He  followed  her  as  she  picked  her 
way  through  the  narrow  passage.  In 
the  street  she  said:  44  Let  us  go  down 
Fifth  avenue;  it's  so  much  pleas- 
anter." 

He  walked  a  little  ahead  of  her, 
keeping  his  face  turned  from  hers. 

44  Why  didn't  she  come?"  she  asked. 
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He  had  an  impulse  to  say,  "  Who?" 
but  he  checked  it.  "  She  didn't  want 
to.     The  engagement  is  broken.  " 

44H'm!"  Miss  Bertram  glanced  at 
him  swiftly.  "  Don't  you  think  you 
were  foolish?" 

44  She  broke  it,"  he  replied. 

She  thought  she  understood  now. 
The  girl  had  been  jealous  of  her.  She 
wondered  how  much  he  had  told. 
Enough,  at  any  rate,  to  betray  himself. 
Men  were  such  fools — some  men. 

44  You've  been  misbehaving,  haven't 
you?"  she  asked. 

He  gave  a  short  laugh.  "  I  had  to 
do  something,"  he  said. 

44  Foolish  man  !"  she  breathed, softly  ; 
then  she  added,  in  a  brisk  tone  :  44  You 
need  somebody  to  take  care  of 
you.  " 

44  I'm  not  worth  being  taken  care 
of,"  he  replied,  vaguely  hoping  that 
she  would  say  something  to  console 
him.  She  allowed  the  remark  to  go 
unchallenged,  however.  For  a  few 
moments  they  walked  on  in  silence, 
keeping  a  considerable  space  between 
them. 

When  they  reached  the  hotel,  he 
said:  "I'd  like  to  have  your  good 
opinion,  you  know." 

44  Well,  you'll  have  to  earn  it,"  she 
replied,  leaving  him  abruptly. 

After  that  talk  they  began  their 
friendship  on  a  new  basis.  She  had 
the  advantage,  and  she  kept  it.  Each 
day  after  rehearsal  he  walked  home 
with  her;  she  still  remained  at  the 
hotel,  simply  because,  as  she  ex- 
plained, she  did  not  have  time  to  search 
for  an  apartment.  When  the  piece 
opened,  she  would  look  up  a  place; 
that  is,  if  it  made  a  success  likely 
to  keep  them  in  New  York  all  Win- 
ter. If  it  didn't  make  a  success  she'd 
be  better  off  at  the  hotel.  She  liked 
the  feeling,  she  said,  of  being  ready 
to  jump  at  any  moment. 

For  nearly  a  week  she  dismissed 
him  at  the  hotel  entrance,  and  she  re- 
fused all  his  invitations.  Then,  oçe 
day,  she  asked  him  to  take  luncheon, 
and  afterward  he  passed  a  large  part 
of  his  leisure  with  her  and  with  her 
mother.  He  was  very  meek  ;  he  acted 
like  an  obedient  child.     He  frequently 


did  errands  for  Mrs.  Bertram  ;  he  even 
offered  to  go  out  and  get  some  ribbons 
matched  for  the  street  dress  the  old 
lady  was  furbishing  up  for  her  daugh- 
ter. When  he  was  alone  with  the  girl 
he  never  tried  to  make  love  to  her. 
For  hours  they  worked  together  over 
their  rôles  in  the  new  piece.  She  gave 
him  much  more  help  than  he  was  able 
to  give  her.  She  made  him  practice 
exercises  to  limber  his  voice,  which, 
pleasant  enough  off  the  stage,  sounded 
heavy  and  wooden  in  the  theatre. 

When  he  was  alone,  Foster  had  at- 
tacks of  depression.  The  old  sense 
of  independence  was  gone.  With 
Minnie  Lane  he  had  always  had  a 
protecting  feeling;  now  he  felt  as  if 
he  were  himself,  in  some  way,  being 
taken  care  of.  At  moments  he  had  a 
wild  temptation  to  run  away,  to  throw 
up  his  part,  and  to  cut  out  for  Aus- 
tralia or  the  Klondike.  He  wondered 
what  the  matter  was.  He  tried  to  ex- 
press his  misery  at  times  by  saying 
that  he  had  an  unsettled  feeling;  but 
he  had  always  had  that  ever  since  he 
could  remember.  He  wished  vaguely 
that  something  would  happen — some- 
thing that  would  force  him  to  begin 
all  over  again  under  new  conditions. 
When  he  woke  up  in  the  morning, 
now,  he  loathed  life;  he  had  hardly 
courage  enough  to  face  the  new  day. 
He  also  hated  to  be  alone;  he  usually 
stayed  with  the  boys  at  the  club  till 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
playing  billiards,  but  drinking  only 
when  he  felt  he  could  not  get  out  of 
it.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
have  no  natural  taste  for  drink 
The  enthusiasm  that  he  occasionally 
expressed  for  fashionable  drinks  was 
intended  merely  to  strengthen  his 
position  as  a  man  of  the  world. 

On  the  first  night  the  piece  went  off 
in  a  whirl  of  applause.  Dupont's 
friends  filled  the  theatre.  The  next 
day  the  papers  nearly  all  agreed  that 
the  work  had  no  literary  merit  what- 
ever, but  Dupont  had  atoned  for  the 
poverty  of  his  dialogue  by  his  skill  in 
devising  sensational  situations.  It 
would  probably  prove  to  be  a  pop- 
ular success.  Two  of  the  critics 
pointed    out    resemblances    between 
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the  chief  situation  and  the  motive  of 
a  play  of  Sardou's.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  first  time  that  Dupont 
had  been  accused  of  "lifting  "  an  idea 
from  other  dramatists.  Among  the 
actors,  the  old  comedy  man  made  the 
greatest  hit.  He  had  a  part  slightly 
esteemed  at  rehearsal,  but  raised  into 
prominence  at  the  first  performance. 
Mabel  Bertram  was  mildly  com- 
mended by  all  of  the  papers  ;  Foster, 
however,  was  subjected  to  some 
severe  criticisms.  They  both  felt 
disappointed.  They  sought  consol- 
ation of  each  other. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week  the 
piece  began  to  run  smoothly,  rehear- 
sals ended,  the  actors  were  feeling  at 
home  in  their  parts,  the  excitement  be- 
hind the  curtain  subsided.  Dupont's 
stage  management  made  the  per- 
formance move  with  almost  military 
regularity. 

Each  night  Foster  walked  home 
with  Mabel  Bertram  and  they  took 
supper  together  at  the  hotel.  Their 
friendship  had  become  recognized  in 
the  company,  though  no  one  spoke  of 
it  to  either  of  them. 

One  Saturday  night,  as  they  sat  at 
their  late  meal,  Miss  Bertram  re- 
marked : 

"I've  had  a  longing  lately  to  go 
out  into  the  country." 

"All  right,  let's  go,"  Foster  re- 
plied, cheerfully. 

"Where  could  we  go,  I  wonder? 
Staten  Island?  That  isn't  far.  The 
trip  on  the  ferry  would  be  very  pleas- 
ant at  this  time  of  year.  " 

"Ajid  we  could  get  something  to 
eat  at  the  Castleton,"  said  Foster. 

"Suppose  we  go  to-morrow  morn- 
ing? Could  you  possibly  get  up  as 
early  as  half -past  ten?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  so,"  he  answered, 
smiling.  "I'll  go  to  bed  early  to- 
night, to  make  sure." 

"  So  will  I,"  she  said,  rising  from 
the  table.  "  Now,  go  straight  home. 
Don't  go  to  that  horrid  old  club." 

This  was  the  first  time  she  had 
urged  him  to  keep  away  from  the 
club,  though  she  had  decided  to  stop 
his  going  there  altogether. 

In  the  morning  Foster  reached  the 


hotel  half  an  hour  late.  He  apolo- 
gized profusely,  but  Mabel  Bertram 
only  laughed. 

"  You've  done  very  well,"  she  said. 
"We  have  the  whole  day  before  us; 
and  such  a  lovely  Autumn  day!"  she 
added,  looking  out  into  the  street 
bathed  in  sunshine. 

On  the  ferry  they  stood  outside 
watching  the  ships  and  enjoying  the 
salt  air.  Once  her  hand  touched  his, 
and  for  a  few  moments  she  let  him 
clasp  her  fingers  tightly.  Then  she 
drew  her  hand  away.  For  the  first 
time  since  that  awful  day  when  he 
had  had  his  last  talk  with  Minnie 
Lane,  he  felt  happy.  His  eyes  spar- 
kled, his  cheeks  were  flushed,  his 
laugh  rang  out  in  the  cold  air.  Again 
she  felt  toward  him  as  she  had  felt  on 
that  first  meeting  with  him  in  Fifth 
avenue,  and  again  she  felt  afraid  of 
herself.  But  when  they  reached  Staten 
Island  and  took  the  train  for  Rich- 
mond, where  Foster  said  they'd  bet- 
ter start  for  their  long  walk,  she  put 
aside  all  thought  of  fear. 

As  they  walked  Foster  began  to 
tell  her  stories  of  his  home  in  the 
West.  She  herself  grew  strangely 
silent.  When  they  had  gone  a  couple 
of  miles  she  said  she  felt  tired  and 
wanted  to  rest.  They  sat  on  a  bench 
on  the  lawn  of  a  neat  little  white  cot- 
tage where  no  one  was  living. 

"  It's  nice  here,  isn't  it?"  she  said, 
looking  around.  "  I  think  I  could  be 
quite  happy  in  a  place  like  this.  " 

He  glanced  nervously  down  the 
road.  No  one  was  in  sight.  "  I 
could  be  happy  in  such  a  place,  too," 
he  said,   "  if  I  had  you  with  me." 

She  blushed  and  said  nothing. 

"  I  think  I  could  be  a  pretty  decent 
sort  of  a  fellow,  too."  She  did  not 
answer,  and  he  said,  softly:  "Mabel, 
I  know  you  think  I'm  a  good  deal  of  a 
blackguard  and  a  fool.  I  suppose  I 
am.  But  if  you'll  take  me  as  I 
am " 

She  leaned  toward  him,  and  he 
started  to  put  his  arm  about  her 
shoulder.  Then  they  saw  someone 
walking  toward  them  in  the  distance, 
and  they  both  straightened  up. 

"Mabel,"  he  said,  abruptly,   "will 
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you  marry  me?  Will  you  marry  me 
now?" 

"  Now?"  she  gasped. 

"Yes,  to-day.  Right  here,  in  this 
place.  Why  not?  Why  should  we 
wait?  I  want  to  get  married,  and  I 
want  you.  It's  foolish  to  wait. 
There's  no  reason " 

"  But  what  would  they  think  in  the 
company?" 

"I  don't  care  what  they'd  think. 
It's  none  of  their  business,  anyway." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  It  would  be 
a  mistake,  "  she  said.  '  *  It  would  hurt 
us  both  if  it  were  known.  We'd  have 
to  keep  it  secret,"  she  concluded, 
weakly. 

"Well,  no  matter,  I'm  willing  to 
keep  it  secret,  if  you  insist.  But  I 
don't  see  why " 

"Yes,  I  do  insist.  It  might  not 
hurt  you,  but  it  would  hurt  me.  Du- 
pont would  be  furious." 

"  Dupont!"  Foster  repeated,  con- 
temptuously. 

They  rose  and  started  to  walk  back 
toward  Richmond.  Mabel  Bertram 
was  trembling.  "No,  no.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,"  she  said,  as  if  answer- 
ing her  own  thoughts. 

"  We  can  find  a  clergyman  down  at 
Richmond.  There  must  be  a  lot  of 
them  there.  It  will  all  be  over  in  a 
minute,  and  then  we'll  belong  to  each 
other." 

She  looked  at  him  and  grew  pale. 
She  took  his  arm  and  held  it  tightly. 


"  If  there  is  a  clergyman  at  the  first 
place  we  go  to,  I'll  marry  you,"  she 
said,  "but  if  there  isn't,  we  mustn't; 
we'll  go  home,"  she  concluded,  as  if 
she  felt  there  would  be  an  escape  from 
herself  at  home. 

He  laughed  joyously.  *  '  All  right, " 
he  said. 

When  they  reached  Richmond  they 
found  a  carriage  at  the  station.  Then 
they  sought  out  the  nearest  Episcopal 
clergyman,  who  happened  to  be  at  din- 
ner. He  sent  word  that  he  would  come 
down  in  a  few  minutes.  He  showed 
no  surprise  when  their  errand  was 
explained  to  him,  and  no  interest 
when  they  said  they  were  both  actors. 
He  called  his  housekeeper  and  the 
maid  to  act  as  witnesses.  Within 
twenty  minutes  after  their  entrance 
into  the  house  they  were  man  and 
wife.  When  the  ceremony  was  over, 
the  bride  fainted.  She  revived 
quickly,  however,  and  walked  with 
her  husband  to  the  carriage.  As 
they  drove  to  the  Castleton  to  take 
what  Foster  called  their  wedding- 
breakfast,  she  grew  tearful.  "I 
wonder  how  mother  will  take  it?"  she 
said. 

"Oh,  she'll  be  all  right,"  Foster 
replied.  "Why,  we're  the  best  of 
friends  already.     I'll  telephone  her." 

The  bride  shuddered.  "No,  no; 
I'll  tell  her  myself  this  afternoon." 
Then  she  added:  "It's  going  to  be 
dreadfully  hard  keeping  it  secret" 


9t 

NO    ROOM    FOR    ARGUMENT 

SHE — You  need  not  think  you  are  first  in  my  affections. 
Jack   Hughard   (tightening  his  hold) — That   may  be,  but   you  must 
admit  that  I  am  a  pretty  close  second. 


ADMIRABLE    SIMULATION 

"D  ESSIE — Did  you  see  that  man  making  love  to  me  a  few  minutes  ago? 
*-*     Carrie — Yes.     There's  good  material  for  an  actor  in  him. 
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By  Ethel   M.    Kelley 


DEMURELY  wise  and  graciously  endowed. 
So  shrewdly  sweet,  so  conscious  of  the  crowd, 
So  fragrantly  a  woman,  yet  I  doubt 
Lest  she  has  crushed  the  spark  maternal  out. 

The  hair's  glad  gold,  the  sweet,  art-aided  glance 
Of  eyes  bewitching  blue,  and  all  by  chance 
The  glimpsing  of  a  half-neglected  heart, 
Where  tendernesses  bloom  and  tear-dews  start — 


The  eager  fingers  snatching  at  the  gleam 
Of  world- ways  flashing  on  the  social  stream, 
Glinting  her  sweet,  sophisticated  hands, 
So  skilled  in  giving  what  the  world  demands — 

The  gay  young  worldliness  that  riots  there 
Upon  her  upturned  face,  the  shadows  where 
The  years  will  pencil  crows'  feet,  and  the  hair 
That  Time  will  powder  with  the  dust  of  care — 

And  deep  within  her  heart  the  garden  spot, 
Where  impulse  runs  to  seed,  or  blooms  forgot, 
With  half-sown  seedlings  blighted  by  neglect 
And  brilliant  blossoms  planted  for  effect — 

So  stands  she,  poised  and  posing,  draining  life 
From  out  the  lotus  cup.     To-day's  fair  wife, 
And  soon  to-morrow's  widow.     Even  so, 
The  shadows  gather  when  the  sun  drops  low. 

Disciple  of  the  Seeming,  world-imbued, 
Less  foeman  of  the  sinful  than  the  crude  ; 
Gowned  with  instinctive  grace  and  aptly  shod, 
Praying  to  Mammon,  while  she  kneels  to  God. 

O  weakling  World  !  O  sinful  Flesh  Î  and  thou, 
O  Devil  damned!   stand  forth  and  answer  how 
Ye  three  shall  face  your  God,  on  that  last  day 
When  she  shall  turn  her  shamed  face  away? 
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How  will  ye  scorn  your  handiwork  and  sneer 
At  that  poor,  crouching  shape,  that  bravely  here, 
In  purple  and  fine  linen,  danced  the  dance 
And  trod  the  measure  of  the  piper  Chance  ! 

What  will  God  say  to  her  that  day  when  she 
Looks  down  on  His  remotest  star,  to  see 
The  radiant  earth,  on  which  her  life  was  spent, 
A  pin  point  in  the  outer  firmament? 

How  will  she  tremble  in  the  vast  Unknown, 
Her  naked  soul  before  the  still,  white  throne  ! 
The  gracious  condescension  of  the  dance — 
How  will  it  serve  in  meeting  God's  great  glance? 


POINTS    OF    VIEW 

"'T'HE  worst  of  women  can  forgive,"  remarked  the  Sage;  "the  best  can- 
*»      not  forget." 

Said  the  Fool:  "  There  are  but  two  kinds  of  women:  those  to  whom  men 
can  make  love — and  the  others." 

"Say,  rather,"  replied  the  Cynic,  "there  are  those  who  take  men  and 
make  them  fools,  and  those  who  find  them  fools  ready-made." 

"Nay,"  said  the  Old  Man,  "but  some  women  love  wisely — and  some  only 
love  well." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Lover;  "for  though  every  woman  is  of  all  kinds,  yet 
the  name  of  each  is  Love." 

And  though  Love  may  forgive,  it  cannot  forget. 

For  the  curse  of  knowledge  is  Memory. 

But  forgetfulness  is  the  death  of  Love. 

Wherefore  Love  is  born  in  innocence  and  joy,     .     .     .     but  it  lives  and  is 
perfected  in  knowledge  and  pain. 

R.  W.  St.  Hill. 


THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF   HAPPINESS 

BECAUSE  the  dandelion's  hair  must  turn  to  gray, 
Dissolve  into  eternity  and  float  away, 
Shall  we  not  love  it  for  its  gold  to-day? 

Because  all  human  love  must  in  the  end  grow  cold, 
Must  pass  and  give  its  place  to  loves  of  newer  gold, 
Shall  we  not  drain  of  joy  the  hours  we  hold  ? 

Elisabeth  R.  Finlet, 
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BEING    CERTAIN    PRECIOUS   PHASES  IN  THE   CAREER   OF  A  NAUGHTY  NONPAREILLE 

A    FARCE 


By  Gelett  Burgess 


AT  the  age  of  three-and-twenty, 
Mrs.  Florizelle  Gaillarde  found, 
among  her  charms  and  to- 
kens, item  :  a  flamboyant  youth  which 
had  at  last  got  its  second  wind,  in  the 
rather  splendid  pace  she  had  set  for 
herself,  and,  to  this,  a  nimble  wit 
sharpened  to  a  wire  edge  by  alternate 
poverty  and  wealth  ;  also  a  footing  in 
the  haut  monde  won  by  finesse,  the 
attainment  of  which  scarce  repaid  her 
for  the  struggle.  She  had,  moreover, 
a  sense  of  the  Relative  Importance  of 
Things  by  which  she  was  able  to  class- 
ify her  desires  and  to  lay  a  tiny  curly 
finger  upon  her  nearest  wish.  First, 
then,  she  touched  Romance,  for,  de- 
spite her  variations  of  social  altitude, 
neither  Time  nor  Fortune  had  yet 
brought  to  her  door  an  Interesting 
Man. 

While  her  husband  had  lived,  life 
had  gone,  in  a  way,  merrily  enough, 
for  his  profession  (he  was  a  swell 
"cracksman"  of  acknowledged  abil- 
ity) had  savored  their  nights  with  the 
truths  that  are  stranger  than  fiction  ; 
but,  even  then,  she  was  by  no  means 
satisfied.  No  matter  how  picturesque 
a  man's  trade  may  be,  if  he  is  not  of 
the  fibre  of  fancy,  he  grows  dulled, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  beautiful  op- 
portunities of  his  vocation,  and  inev- 
itably he  gets  to  taking  his  emotions 
cavalierly.  Leopold  had  done  his 
poor  best,  in  the  earlier  years  of  their 
married  life,  to  satisfy  his  wife's  ideal- 
ism, but  he  was  internally  cursed  with 
the  fatal  quality  of  "meaning  well." 
Though,  after  the  honeymoon,  he  had 
given  himself  up  to  her  empire,  she 


had  never  really  succeeded  in  scan- 
ning any  poetical  quality  into  the  bald 
prose  of  his  profession.  Such  things 
must  come  intuitively,  and  Leopold 
was  a  hopeless  Uitlander  to  the  fate- 
marked  aristocracy  of  Pure  Romance. 

He  was  a  clever  burglar,  as  burglars 
go,  but  he  had  more  of  the  artisan 
than  the  artist  in  him.  His  fingers 
were  facile,  but  his  fancy  faint.  He 
dabbled  in  wee  sensations;  he  was 
quick  enough  at  a  hint,  but  slow  to 
see  for  himself,  at  a  clin  d'œil,  what 
risks  were  raw,  what  ripe,  what  rot- 
ten. 

After  his  death,  Florizelle,  who,  in 
her  salad  days,  before  the  mésalliance^ 
had  been  a  regularly  apprenticed  dé- 
butante in  the  service  of  Madame  Qui- 
Vive,  was  enabled,  thanks  to  her  de- 
parted husband's  industry,  to  take  up 
again  her  card  case  and  lorgnette, 
brougham  and  liveries,  and  enter 
London  society  through  the  Gate  of 
Affluence  as  a  sort  of  journeyman 
mondaine^  to  practice  the  mechanics 
of  high  life  amenities. 

The  assumption  of  the  old-new 
routine,  however,  entailed  many 
onerous  punctilios  that  chafed  her 
more  mature  enthusiasm.  The  recep- 
tions to  which  she  was  invited  were 
dull,  the  dinners  homicidal.  She 
found  that  her  associates  played  at 
the  game  of  Society,  now,  with  the 
stolidity  of  whist  fiends  competing  for 
points  and  prizes,  rather  than  with 
any  true  sporting  instinct.  In  short, 
she  had  returned  to  her  world  to  find 
one  dimension  gone.  Her  sphere  had 
become  a  mere  circle,  with  longitude 
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and  latitude,  but  without  depths  of 
possibility. 

She  might  have  escaped,  it  is  true, 
by  staying  away  from  such  mum- 
meries had  she  not  unwittingly  fasci- 
nated a  dozen  or  so  frock-coats,  who, 
before  she  was  aware  of  the  invasion, 
came  a- vaulting  the  walls  of  her  May- 
fair  street  privacy  and  trampled  the 
garden  of  her  domestic  life.  They 
would  not  come  on  her  "days,"  but 
persisted  in  dropping  into  her  seclu- 
sion to  bore  her  one  by  one.  It  was 
useless  to  forbid  them  entrance  ;  they 
lay  in  wait  for  her  at  every  cor- 
ner. The  worst  of  it  all  was,  that 
what  agile  wits  there  were  among 
them  were  frightened  away  by  this 
siege,  and  Florizelle  was  encompassed 
by  a  retinue  of  slow-minded  retainers 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  discour- 
age. Her  back  yard  was  littered  with 
the  bouquets  that  she  flung  with  im- 
petuous adjectives  from  her  morning- 
room  windows,  and  her  maids  grew 
affluent  on  ancillary  arles.  Mrs.  Gail- 
larde was  forced  to  live  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  time  in  her  brougham  in 
order  to  escape  the  insistence  of  her 
satellites. 

Despite  all  this,  the  gaiety  of  the 
town  held  the  charming  widow  cap- 
tive, for  she  was  city-bred  and  dis- 
dained the  unspiced  flavor  of  rural 
joys.  She  could  no  more  deny  her- 
self the  stimulus  of  gas-lit  frivolity 
than  she  could  refuse  her  lips  the  in- 
visible aid  of  vermeil.  She  was  a 
creature  who  craved  exotic  intellec- 
tual sensations.  Still,  as  she  was  clever 
and  imaginative,  she  could  not  help 
seeing  all  about  her  the  avenues  of 
Indiscretion  which  led  to  tiny  twilight 
paradises,  little  carousels  of  fashion, 
into  which  her  comrades  strayed,  hand 
in  hand,  questing  adventure;  but 
these  were  not  for  her.  She  was  for 
a  marvel;  the  caverns  of  her  joy  must 
be,  not  stucco,  but  crystal  and  ruby. 

She  thought  time  and  again  of  fling- 
ing away  her  fortune  and  making  for 
the  purlieus  again,  but  the  memory 
of  her  former  society  checked  her; 
she  did  not  like  second-story  men,  she 
found  forgers  and  counterfeiters, 
cracksmen  and  confidence  sharps,  all 


one-sided  and  vulgar.  There  were, 
on  the  contrary,  many  men  in  the 
world  polite  whom  she  would  welcome 
into  her  acquaintance,  if  they  could 
be  induced  to  come,  but  they  would 
not  come.  In  short,  she  longed  to 
pick  her  own  friends  as  men  used,  and 
to  be  free  to  go  and  come  at  will 
among  them,  without  card  or  caution. 

But  she  lacked  the  precise  impell- 
ing motive  till,  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Madame  Qui- Vive,  she  found  herself 
taken  in  to  table  by  a  man  whose 
face  seemed  piquantly  suggestive. 
She  tried  to  pick  up,  in  her  memory, 
his  name  from  the  mumble  that  had 
served  as  her  introduction,  but  except 
that  it  began  or  ended  with  an  "  R," 
she  found  nothing  to  prompt  her. 
She  read  his  name  on  the  card  beside 
his  plate.  It  was  "Mr.  Guy  Boun- 
der." 

She  said,  then,  as  he  began  his 
oysters  with  the  wrong  fork,  "Mr. 
Bounder,  I  seem  to  recall  your  face, 
as  of  one  I  have  known,  but  I  cannot 
put  you  quite  in  your  place  in  that 
rogues'  gallery  of  my  mind;  some- 
thing in  your  gaucherie,  too,  cries  out 
for  recognition;  a  certain  slipshod 
habit  of  your  attire,  an  unpleasant 
though  familiar  expression  in  your 
eyes,  proclaim  you  an  old  friend,  but 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  class  you.  If  you 
have  this  stolen  property  of  mine,  I 
pray  you  return  me  my  recognition." 

"  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
your  insults,"  said  Mr.  Bounder, 
dropping  his  serviette,  and  planting  a 
kiss  upon  Mrs.  Gaillarde's  carelessly 
dropped  hand  as  he  stooped  to  pick 
up  the  linen  before  the  waiter  could 
intervene.  "I  thank  you,  since  it 
proves  you  really  are  what  I  had  sus- 
pected; you  are  my  Lady  Méchante!" 

Mrs.  Gaillarde  nearly  swooned. 
"But  your  name!"  she  cried,  in  a 
tone  that  brought  twenty  eyes  jump- 
ing toward  them,  hurdling  the  lighted 
candlesticks  to  throw  themselves  mer- 
cilessly upon  the  pair. 

"I call  her  Emily,  only  Emily,  and 
she  has  just  commenced  to  talk!"  he 
replied,  with  rare  presence  of  mind 
"  Only  the  other  day  she  toddled  in, 
and  said — "     But  by  this  time  the 
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inquisitors  had  turned  their  attention 
from  the  two,  and  he  resumed,  with 
more  adulation.  "  Surely  you  remem- 
ber 'Mustard,'  the  hero  of  the  Bel- 
gTave  Square  job?  I  remember  your 
own  congratulations  one  evening  at 
the  Burglars'  Ball!  And  so  poor 
Leopold  is  dead?  I  suppose  you  keep 
on  with  the  business?" 

"  What,  in  heaven's  name,  do  you 
mean?"  said  Lady  Méchante.  Then, 
turning  to  the  human  being  on  her 
left,  she  murmured,  "No,  I  haven't 
been  to  the  theatre  for  two  days! 
*  The  Atom  '  was  so  clever  that  it 
absolutely  exhausted  me.  .  .  . 
Yes,  you  must  come  and  see  me  !  I 
am  always  at  home  on  the  fifth 
Wednesday  in  February,  from  eleven 
to  quarter-to-twelve.  .  .  .  No, 
really?"  And  then,  to  Mr.  Bounder 
she  added,  "Is  it  possible  that  there 
is  a  profession  that  my  sex  has  not 
adventured?  Are  there,  then,  female 
burglars?" 

"Heaven  forbid!"  said  Mr.  Boun- 
der, "but  I  thought  that  one  of  your 
Ladyship's  attainments  and  cleverness 
would  have  profited  by  your  husband's 
tutelage." 

"I  am  no  Lady,"  said  Mrs.  Gail- 
larde. "I  have  dropped  the  sobri- 
quet. Here  are  ladies  around  you; 
do  you  confound  me  with  such  wax- 
work? But  seriously,  you  have,  for 
once,  put  an  idea  into  my  head.  No, 
no;  not  that  there  was  not  plenty  of 
room,"  she  added;  "but  that  you 
should  have  done  it!" 

"I  could  find  you  the  necessary 
tools,"  said  Mr.  Bounder.  "I  have 
myself  a  silver-mounted  set  that  I 
would  willingly  place  at  your  service.  " 
The  love-light  had  stolen  into  his  face. 

"It  is  not  that — it  is  not  even  the 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  old-time 
4  fences,'  "  she  said,  casting  down  her 
eyes.  "I  have  not  lost  my  profi- 
ciency. See  here!"  and,  as  he  looked, 
she  abstracted  the  gold  watch  from 
her  neighbor's  pocket,  while  she 
feigned  to  reach  for  the  celery. 

"Ah,  yes;  I  remember  that  trick 
well,"  said  Mr.  Bounder,  as  he  ac- 
cepted the  little  token  of  old  friend- 
ship.    "  I  once  waltzed  with  you!" 


"Do  not  mention  it,"  the  widow 
replied,  summoning  a  blush.  "It 
was  such  a  little  thing  to  do  for  a 
friend.  I  am  sure  you  profited  by  it 
in  the  long  run.  But  this  is  the 
point:  I  am  bored.  Frankly,  dull  as 
you  are,  you  are  a  Haroun-al-Raschid 
compared  with  these  half-witted  ob- 
jects here.  You  have — unwittingly,  I 
acknowledge — pointed  out  to  me  an 
avenue  of  escape.    You  still  love  me?" 

"  Madly, "murmured  Mr.  Bounder. 

"Then  accept  your  reward!  Kiss 
me!"  said  Mrs.  Gaillarde,  slightly 
inclining  her  head. 

"What  ho!  Before  all  these  peo- 
ple?" cried  Bounder. 

*  '  You  are  a  poor  fool,  "  said  the  little 
widow.  "One  does  not  offer  such  a 
favor  twice.  You  have  lost  that  one 
forever.  But  you  still  have  the 
watch,  and  it  will  stand  you  ten  bob 
at  least.  Let  that  suffice.  As  for 
me,  I  have  found  my  career.  The 
world  shall  once  more  hear  of  Lady 
Méchante!"  And,  though  the  entrée 
had  just  been  served,  she  rose  and 
left  the  table. 

In  this  wise  did  Mrs.  Florizelle 
make  her  dignified  exit  from  Society. 


II 


It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Flori- 
zelle Gaillarde  's  prestige  had  flooded 
the  crepuscular  sub-world  of  extra- 
ritualistic  functions;  for,  among  that 
Submerged  Tenth,  her  skill  and  dar- 
ing, combined  with  the  compulsion  of 
her  ardent  nature  and  lambent  tem- 
perament, would  have  insured  her 
leadership  even  if  she  had  not  had 
the  handicap  of  Leopold's  connection 
with  the  profession.  She  had  no 
need,  then,  to  begin  with  Shoreditch 
or  the  Newington  Causeway,  and, 
though  she  was  known  and  feared  at 
the  "  Elephant  and  Castle,"  her  fame 
jumped  boldly  into  the  secret  councils 
of  Soho.  In  the  empire  of  Crime  and 
Adventure  women  have  larger  rights 
and  lesser  privileges,  so  she  threw  off 
the  insistence  of  chivalry  ;  she  was  no 
longer  over-sexed,  she  had  become  an 
Economic  Factor,  taking  her  place  as 
an  equal. 
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London,  indeed,  soon  began  to  hear 
of  Lady  Méchante,  as  she  had  pre- 
dicted. She  fitted  modern  methods 
to  modern  needs,  and,  not  content 
with  harassing  the  better  known  dis- 
tricts of  Society,  she  became  an  ex- 
plorer, and  laid  her  tribute  upon 
new  territories.  Her  ablest  accom- 
plice in  this  work  was  Guy  Bounder, 
who,  though  a  child  compared  with 
her,  in  the  field  of  invention,  was 
familiar  with  the  machinery  of  the 
profession,  having  kept  in  touch  with 
affairs  while  she  was  rusting  in  the 
aristocracy. 

But,  though  it  is  not  of  these  indus- 
tries that  our  tale  is  concerned,  let  us 
mention  some  of  her  more  important 
departures.  First  among  these  came 
her  innovations  in  the  scandal  market  ; 
she  replaced  the  private  detective  in 
important  divorce  proceedings,  and 
became  a  purveyor  of  sensation  to  the 
more  lurid  journals.  Her  skill  in 
breaking  and  entering  gave  her  mar- 
velous proficiency  and  usefulness  to 
her  clients,  but  by  reason  of  her  inti- 
mate familiarity  with  the  classes,  she 
was  enabled  to  select  and  obtain  what 
ordinary  thieves  would  hardly  have 
noticed.  She  did,  it  is  true,  pick  up 
a  rare  first  edition  here  and  a  particu- 
larly attractive  etching  there,  but  this 
was  mere  by-play. 

Prominent  in  her  mind,  too,  was 
always  the  possibility  of  a  literary 
career  when  she  should  settle  down 
to  a  demure  old  age.  She  began  to 
keep  a  journal,  descriptions  of  famous 
persons  she  had  met,  hints  of  place 
and  environment.  These  sketches, 
to  be  sure,  had  to  be  done  by  half 
light,  but  she  linked  herself  to  the 
Impressionists  and  the  Symbolistic 
School,  and  found  ample  material  for 
such  nuances.  From  these  hints  of 
Memoir  and  Reminiscence  her  fancy 
flew  to  more  picturesque  heights. 
Now  she  visited  the  habitations  of  the 
literati,  and  " lifted"  manuscript  in 
bulk.  Before  long  her  private  writ- 
ing-room was  stored  with  all  that  was 
best  of  the  literature,  not  of  to-day, 
but  of  to-morrow,  carefully  classified 
and  indexed,  gauged,  too,  for  publica- 
tion at  the  right  moment,  so  as  to 


forestall  charges  of  plagiarism.  For 
a  time  she  dallied  with  these  tasks 
herself,  but  the  work  became  too 
strenuous,  and  a  corps  of  writers  was 
installed  in  the  little  house  on  Mayfair 
street,  and  nearly  every  day  saw  a 
book  of  poems,  essays,  a  novel,  biog- 
raphy or  what-not  sent  to  the  pub- 
lisher, to  appear  shortly  with  the 
name  of  Florizelle  Gaillarde  upon  the 
back.  What  she  could  not  use  was 
disposed  of  at  absurd  prices  to  the 
tertiary  authors,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Plagiarism  thrived  and  increased 
Reputation  was,  in  this  way,  divided 
more  equally;  like  Robin  Hood,  she 
took  only  from  those  who  had  fame 
to  spare,  and  conferred  it  upon  the 
poor  but  deserving. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  activities,  and 
too  many  more  to  describe,  she  lacked 
Adventure  of  proper  quality  to  sat- 
isfy her  multiplex  necessities.  Guy 
Bounder  and  her  lesser  associates  she 
saw  as  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
opera  glass — small,  sharply  set  in  a 
wonder-world  of  insignificant  emo- 
tions, delicately  colored,  but  cold  and 
unreal.  After  all,  they  were  no  more 
worth  while  than  her  five  o'clock 
frock-coats.  They  were  indurated; 
the  crust  of  their  professionalism 
could  be  broken  into  by  no  pang  of 
novelty,  nor  by  the  stabs  with  which 
the  mad-hearted  little  Florizelle 
sought  to  pierce  their  calm. 

Still,  she  knew  that  there  were  men 
worth  while  knowing,  and  if  they  at- 
tended neither  the  ordeals  of  Belgravia 
nor  the  occult  processes  in  Soho,  she 
must  find  them  out  at  home.  What 
use  was  her  marvelous  capacity  if 
she  must  be  balked  of  such  glorious 
booty  as  the  acquaintance  with  an 
Entertaining  Man?  A  lively  appetite 
for  originality  grew  into  a  hunger  un- 
bearable, and  from  that  to  an  intellect- 
ual starvation.  Such  was  her  Lon- 
don.    It  has  been  many  another's. 

She  was  lunching  at  Dieudonné's 
one  day,  saucing  her  duck  with  such 
reflections,  when  a  gentleman  entered 
who  probed  her  curiosity  to  the  quick. 
Here,  she  thought,  is  one  of  the  three 
interesting  men  in  London.  The  un- 
known seated  himself  near  her  table 
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and  proceeded  to  give  evidences  of 
taste  and  originality.  His  judgment 
of  the  menu  was  of  a  hair-trigger  ac- 
curacy and  swiftness;  his  order  was 
sharp  without  being  hurried,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  waiter  and  the  wait- 
er's treatment  of  him  exhibited  pat- 
ently the  importance  of  the  guest, 
both  to  the  community  and  to  him- 
self. Lady  Méchante  could  not  help 
contrasting  such  individuality  with 
Guy  Bounder's  nonentical  rule-of- 
thumb  savoir  faire.  Guy,  too,  had  a 
rabbit  lip,  with  the  chin  of  a  lizard  ; 
he  had  a  rush  of  teeth  to  the  mouth, 
and  yet  she  spent  her  time  with  him 
and  his  commonplaces  when  she 
might  have  been  collecting  such 
patrons  as  this  genius  for  her  clientèle. 
Surely  she  had  lost  much  time  ! 

She  gave  the  word  to  her  groom, 
then,  upon  leaving,  and  an  hour  later 
received  the  information  that  the  man 
was  a  Mr.  Saul  Edam,  living  at  No. 
67  Knightsbridge,  and  that  he  carried 
on  business  as  an  East  India  ware- 
houseman in  the  city.  The  last  item 
was  a  shock  to  her,  yet  the  attraction 
of  his  personality  drew  her,  and  she 
persuaded  herself  of  his  worth  by 
many  feminine  excuses.  That  very 
night,  indeed,  she  set  out;  she  was 
not  one  to  linger  long  while  her  egg 
cooled. 

"I  will  do  him  the  honor  of  rob- 
bing him  with  my  own  hands,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "and,  incidentally,  I 
will  find  out  what  manner  of  man  it 
is  who  has  hands  like  that  and  who 
wears  a  brown  that  is  at  least  six 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  mode!" 

Lady  Méchante,  like  Love,  laughed 
at  locksmiths,  but,  unlike  Love,  she 
was  by  no  means  blind.  Yet,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  bungled. 
She  entered  and  threaded  her  way 
through  the  house  with  dexterity, 
giving  a  quick  glance  here  and  there 
as  to  the  importance  or  value  of  the 
mental  furnishings  of  the  place.  Try 
as  she  might,  however,  there  was  lit- 
tle trace  of  any  secret  that  could  be 
made  worth  her  time  or  trouble.  The 
man's  life  was  absurdly  blameless,  she 
estimated — there  was  hardly  ten  shil- 
lings' worth  of  blackmail  from  cellar 


to  garret.  It  was,  after  all,  a  house 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  sneak-thieves, 
surely  no  place  for  a  lady.  Still,  she 
dared  not  go  till  she  had  taken  a 
look  through  the  secretary  in  the 
library. 

A  few  old  love  letters,  yes  ;  and  she 
smiled  at  their  uncompromising  char- 
acter. The  man's  life  must,  she 
thought,  have  been  singularly  dull. 
It  would  be  a  charity  to  write  a  note 
and  leave  it  here  for  him,  perhaps, 
and  she  was  feeling  for  a  pen  when  a 
noise  behind  her  turned  her  head. 
Mr.  Edam  had  entered,  and  his  face 
wore  an  unaccustomed  look  of  sur- 
prise. It  was  evident  that  he  was 
unused  to  entertaining  ladies  in  his 
rooms  ;  he  was  even  ungallant  enough 
to  exhibit  his  displeasure. 

4  *  What,  in  heaven's  name,  does  this 
mean,  madam?  And  by  what  right 
are  you  ransacking  my  desk  at  this 
hour  of  the  night?" 

*  *  Pray  don't  disturb  yourself  ;  I  have 
just  finished,"  said  Lady  Méchante, 
drawing  on  her  gloves.  "  I  was  just 
picking  up  a  few  trifles,  but  I  assure 
you  that  I  have  found  nothing  of 
value.  I  won't  trouble  you  longer — 
really,  I  must  be  moving.  But  that 
old  scarab  seal  there,  yes,  I  might 
take  that.  Thank  you,  good-night!" 
She  turned  as  she  passed  him  :  "  Poor, 
dear  man!  You  are  bored,  aren't 
you?  Now,  I  know  of  a  lady  who  is 
so  good  at  that  sort  of  thing.  Really, 
she  does  it  very  well  indeed!" 

44  Who  and  what  are  you?"  Mr. 
Edam  insisted.  4  4  Am  I  to  take  you  for 
a  common  burglar?  How  did  you 
enter  my  house?" 

44  Pat-à'tie,paUà-tar  mocked  Flor- 
izelle.  44In  a  moment  I  shall  be 
annoyed,  and  then  I  shall  never,  never 
come  again  !  I  came  in  by  the  window 
— we  modern  Englishwomen  are  agile. 
A  burglar,  yes — a  common  burglar, 
no!  My  word,  sir,  do  I  look  it?" 
And  she  ran  up  to  the  mirror. 

44  You  are  young  for  this  business, 
my  dear,"  said  Edam,  who  could  not 
help  but  be  charmed  by  the  lady's 
manners.  44But  think  what  this 
means — at  your  age,  too!"  Lady 
Méchante  blew  him  a  kiss.     44  You  a 
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thief!  God  help  me!  I  can  hardly 
believe  my  eyes!" 

"Oh,  I  beg  you  not  to  inflict  your 
Nonconformist  morality  upon  me  at 
this  hour,"  she  answered.  "What, 
then,  is  your  honesty — you,  a  city 
merchant?  You  buy,  it  is  true,  but 
you  sell  for  more  than  you  gave, 
cheating  your  victim  out  of  one  or 
two  hundred  per  cent.  What  more 
do  I?  I  take,  here  and  there,  what  I 
can  find,  and  I  sell  it  again  at  an  in- 
significant advance;  think  of  the 
risks,  too,  should  I  fall  in  with  those 
who  are  not  gentlemen!"  She  gave 
him  a  searching  glance,  which  em- 
barrassed him  visibly.  "No,  no,  I 
believe  you  honorable,  Mr.  Edam;  I 
do  not  accuse  you.  You  believe  in 
competition.  You  know  that  honesty 
is  an  outworn  policy  in  your  business. 
It  has  as  little  place  in  mine.  I  know, 
too,  that  you  play  the  stock  market  ; 
you  are,  in  short,  a  gambler.  Well, 
then,  you  prefer  chance,  and  I,  skill. 
Yet  I  had  fancied  you  might  under- 
stand— that  you  might  appreciate  the 
compliment  I  paid  you.  Never  mind. 
You  may  yet  regret  your  treatment 
of  Lady  Méchante.  And  now,  sir, 
though  I  am  far  from  angry,  there  is 
nothing  I  desire  so  much  as  a  way  to 
the  door.  I  have  a  shattered  ideal  to 
nurse.  It  is  very  late.  Yes,  the  tips 
of  my  fingers  only.  Well,  perhaps 
we  may  yet  be  friends.  Good-night  !" 
She  ran  down  stairs  lightly  and  was 
into  her  brougham  before  Saul  Edam 
could  pursue. 

Disastrous  as  was  this  sentimental 
experiment,  she  could  not  help  con- 
fessing, whimsically,  to  Guy  Bounder, 
who  heard  the  tale  with  a  lowering 
brow.  "Oh,  I  say!"  he  interrupted. 
"You'd  better  steer  clear  of  Johnnies 
like  that,  you  know  !  It  was  all  right 
when  you  were  in  the  swim,  but  busi- 
ness is  business,  now,  and  I  don't  like 
it."  The  vital  point  of  the  episode 
had,  as  usual,  utterly  failed  him,  and 
"Florizelle  sighed. 

Yet  she  was  only  twenty-three, 
youth  was  still  bubbling  in  the  glass 
of  life,  and  she  coaxed  her  illusion 
back  to  convalescence.  From  many 
pleasing  hints  and  anecdotes  the  name 


of  Sir  Seton  Maldivers,  Q.C.,  became 
known  to  her  as  an  advocate  of  un- 
usual astuteness.  In  all  her  life  she 
had  not  met  a  barrister.  A  few 
phrases  of  his  lodged  in  her  mind. 
He  had  a  way  with  men  and  children. 
He  was  a  woman-hater,  to  boot,  and 
this  alone  was  enough  to  pay  for  the 
trip  to  St.  John's  Wood.  Up  she 
went,  then,  and  in  she  got  by  way  of 
a  parlor  casement.  She  hoped  he 
would  be  at  home,  for  she  was  minded 
to  steal  a  glimpse  of  his  profile.  There 
was  an  odor  of  good  tobacco  in  the 
house  as  she  tripped  up  stairs.  She 
laid  hand  upon  the  door  whence  it 
proceeded  most  plainly,  and  walked 
in  boldly.  She  was  bound,  this  time, 
to  put  the  matter  to  the  touch  without 
preliminary  skirmish. 

Sir  Seton  Maldivers  was  reading, 
but  he  rose  hurriedly  as  she  entered. 
"  I  beg  pardon, "he  exclaimed;  "real- 
ly, I  had  not  heard  you  announced; 
you  know,  you  quite  surprised  me!" 

"  It  is  close  upon  three  in  the  morn- 
ing," Florizelle  returned,  "and  I  had 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  disturb 
the  servants." 

"But  I  don't  quite  understand—" 
began  the  baronet. 

"I  shall  try  to  make  it  easier  for 
you,"  said  the  lady.  "  Fancy,  for  the 
instant,  that  you  are  back  in  the  days 
of  Romance.  Your  book,  yes,  as  I 
thought — Anthony  Hope — that  sim- 
plifies matters.  Let  us  proceed,  then, 
en  règle.  I  come  in  the  guise  of  a 
highwayman,  by  burglarious  entry;  I 
ask  you  to  stand  and  deliver.  Your 
ideas,  then,  or  your  life  !  I  need  not 
say  I  am  desperate.  Thank  your 
stars  that  I  am  also  beautiful.  You 
are  indeed  fortunate,  and  this  relief 
should  be  a  pleasure.  But  I  am  in 
haste.  What  ideas,  thoughts,  fancies, 
quips,  jests,  conceits,  inventions, 
judgments,  theories,  speculations,  no- 
tions, opinions,  beliefs,  sentiments, 
or  what  not  you  have,  you  must  make 
over,  for  I  must  fill  my  head  before 
morning  breaks.  I  prefer  a  marketa- 
ble commodity,  surely,  yet  I  shall  not 
stick  for  commerce.  Speak,  then,  if 
you  dare  answer  a  hot-headed  wom- 
an!    I  am  in  no  mood  to  wait  while 
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you  consult  the  encyclopedia!  Un- 
derstand, my  dear  sir,  if  you  please, 
you  are  being  bullied.  I  am  prepared 
to  use  force!" 

44  My  dear  Miss  Rigmarole,"  cried 
the  barrister,  "  I  pray  that  you  at- 
tempt to  calm  yourself.  I  will  ring 
for  attendance;  surely  you  are  dis- 
traught! Just  a  minute,  and  my 
maid " 

The  little  lady  whipped  out  a  re- 
volver and  presented  it  at  his  head. 
44  Must  I  be  more  explicit?"  she  said. 
44  Do  you  imagine  that  because  I  can 
gossip  I  shall  not  face  death  if  neces- 
sary? I  have  not  touched  your  prop- 
erty, as  yet,  but  pray  do  not  found 
too  high  a  conception  of  my  scruples 
upon  that  restraint.  I  am  of  the 
criminal  class,  I  assure  you,  and 
though  I  have  neither  a  low,  receding 
forehead  nor  the  unsymmetrical  stig- 
mata of  the  mattoid,  yet  I  am  bad 
enough,  in  a  way,  as  the  world 
judges.  Are  you  a  man,  then,  or  a 
mouse?" 

44  Are  you  a  woman  or  a  devil?" 
retorted  the  barrister. 

Lady  Méchante  dropped  the  end  of 
her  weapon.  44The  retort  court- 
eous," she  mused.     44  He  may  do." 

In  an  instant  she  was  disembar- 
rassed of  the  pistol,  and  found  her- 
self violently  seated  upon  a  lounge. 
The  tête-à-tête  had  become  intense. 

44  By  your  eye,  you  are  mad!"  said 
Sir  Seton,  "and  I  shall  take  imme- 
diate steps  for  your  apprehension." 

The  lady  forced  a  laugh.  44Oh, 
no;  never  mind.  My  apprehension 
is  satisfactory  to  me."  She  opened 
her  chatelaine  and  displayed  several 
instruments,  the  use  of  which  is 
unmistakably  illegal.  44  Here  ;  I  may 
convince  you,  at  least,  of  my  sanity.  " 

<4JHeavens!  How  came  you  to  this 
pitch  of  corruption?"  said  the  other. 

44  Mere  enthusiasm,"  asserted  the 
lady,  lightly.  "  Much  as  you  have 
attained  your  own  eminence  in  the 
law.  I  mean,  however,  I  have  been 
misinformed  as  to  your  conversa- 
tional brilliancy.  Yet  I  object  to  your 
substantive.  Corruption  is  an  un- 
pleasant term;  it  is  horridly  sug- 
gestive of  physical  decay." 


44  Yet  you  acknowledge  that  you 
have  chosen  a  career  cf  vice,"  the 
baronet  said,  still  feeling  her  with  his 
two  eyes.  44  Have  you  no  conscience, 
then,  madam,  that  you  so  prostitute 
your  intellect  in  such  an  infamous 
pursuit?" 

44  Enough  of  such  Philistinism.  I 
am  sick  of  such  conventional  minded 
obloquy!  You  dare  speak  to  me  of 
conscience,  of  infamous  pursuits — 
you,  who  trade  in  professional  hypoc- 
risy ?  You,  sir,  are  a  criminal  advo- 
cate ;  it  is  your  business  to  defend  or 
to  prosecute,  as  your  retainer  bids  ;  to 
shut  your  eyes  to  the  verities  and  at- 
tempt to  close  others'  vision.  What 
are  you  but  a  licensed  liar?  It  is  the 
same  to  you  whether  you  are  keep- 
ing a  criminal  from  his  just  deserts 
or  stretching  the  neck  of  an  innocent 
father  whose  little  ones  shall  cast  his 
blood  upon  your  head  !  Sac-à-papier  I 
My  trade  is  open  and  holy  beside 
yours.  I  pit  my  craft  against  organ- 
ized society,  and  take  all  chances. 
Even  you  know  me  by  name  and  by 
fame.  I  am  Lady  Méchante,  the 
heroine  of  ten  thousand  actionable 
works  of  art  and  genius!" 

With  that  she  turned  and  left  him. 
At  the  door  she  stopped  and  turned 
to  him,  as  an  actress  pauses  at  the 
wings  before  the  customary  stage 
exit.  44 1  shall  not  come  again,"  she 
said;  44 1  shall  not  come  again!"  Her 
veil  was  tied,  her  gloves  buttoned; 
she  ducked  her  head  and  threw  her- 
self out  of  the  doorway,  leaving  the 
baronet  wiping  his  eyeglasses  ner- 
vously. 

44  My  word,  you  surprise  me,"  said 
Guy  Bounder,  when  he  heard  of  the 
exploit.  44But  I  say,  you  know,  you 
don't  want  to  go  and  make  gyme  of  a 
toff  like  Sir  Seton,  blimy,  or  I'm  fair 
to  split!  Why,  he's  the  larst  charnst, 
he  is.  Some  day  we'll  be  needing 
him,  maybe.  What's  the  use  of  being 
so  cocky?  Why,  Sir  Seton  is  by  way 
of  being  the  best  criminal  advocate  in 
the  city,  and  we're  like  to  need  him 
any  time,  s'help  me  !  My  word,  it'll 
take  a  bit  of  doing  to  get  you  off, 
Florrie,  when  you're  pulled!"  Guy's 
fortunes  had  fallen  to  a  low  ebb,  and 
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his  manners  usually  kept  them  com- 
pany. 

Such  remonstrances,  however,  failed 
to  dampen  Mrs.  Gaillarde's  enthusi- 
asm. Nor,  indeed,  did  a  series  of  un- 
successful attempts  at  nocturnal  ad- 
venture during  the  ensuing  season. 
She  flitted  here  and  there,  breaking 
and  entering,  and  now  and  again,  as 
her  moods  grew  more  reckless,  she 
hazarded  interviews  with  her  patrons. 
She  confined  her  attentions  to  gentle- 
men whose  birth  and  repute  promised 
the  greatest  intellectual  satisfaction, 
and  she  became  a  polite  register  of 
the  town's  bachelordom  and  jeunesse 
dorée.  Many  a  youth  awakened  at 
two  in  the  morning  to  find  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  masked,  but  attired  in 
tune  with  the  latest  cry,  sitting  in  his 
favorite  armchair,  smoking  a  per- 
fumed cigarette,  waiting  for  him  to 
compose  his  wits  for  the  colloquy. 
She  ranged  wide  with  such  as  were  fit 
opponents,  touching  religion,  con- 
duct, art,  fashion  and  sport,  working 
delicately  along  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance. 

How  few  there  were,  however, 
worth  her  while!  From  Mayfair  to 
St.  John's  Wood,  from  St.  James's  to 
Chelsea  and  Bayswater,  she  followed 
every  clue,  and  the  legend  of  Lady 
Méchante  arose  and  flew  from  club  to 
club  and  from  pub  to  pub.  Last 
night  she  had  visited  young  Barnegat, 
the  Australian  millionaire,  at  his 
rooms  in  Duke  street  ;  last  week  she 
had  fascinated  Lord  George  Cob- 
house,  and  he  had  chased  her  half- 
way across  Kensington  Gardens  in 
his  pajamas  before  her  grooms  had 
caught  him  and  beaten  him  blue. 
To-night  wagers  had  been  laid  on 
Blankinsop,  the  American  plunger, 
and  men  walked  the  streets  about 
Cavendish  Square,  hoping  for  a  sight 
of  the  green  brougham.  Gentlemen 
of  fashion  began  to  leave  their  house 
doors  unlocked  and  their  watches 
prominently  displayed  to  net  this  but- 
terfly. Her  mots  were  retailed  at  af- 
ternoon functions  ;  the  women  of  the 
innermost  circles  conspired  together 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  innovator.  The 
man  who    had    last    received    Lady 


Méchante  was  the  popular  hero  until 
the  next  was  chosen  ;  and  before  long 
it  came  to  pass  that  there  were  false 
witnesses  enough  for  a  dozen  duels. 
No  one,  as  yet,  had  seen  her  face  ;  no 
one  had  touched  her  lips.  With  all 
her  prominence  in  the  arena  of  gos- 
sip, scandal  had  not  wounded  her; 
there  were  too  many  men-about-town 
infatuated  with  Lady  Méchante  to 
make  that  safe. 


Ill 

There  was  a  time  when  Guy  Boun- 
der had  kept  up  a  dummy  residence  in 
Jermyn  street  and  built  from  that 
pied-à-terre  a  flimsy  fabric  of  fashion- 
able prestige.  It  was  at  Madame 
Qui- Vive's,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Gail- 
larde first  encountered  him  after  her 
re-entrance  into  Society,  but  Mr. 
Bounder's  presence  there  would 
hardly  bear  investigation.  There  are 
paid,  as  well  as  paying  guests,  at  the 
functions  of  the  beau  monde.  That 
had  been  Guy  Bounder's  unique  ap- 
pearance at  the  Hotel  Qui- Vive. 

For  a  while  the  magnificent  suc- 
cesses of  Lady  Méchante  enabled  her 
partner  to  keep  up  the  Jermyn  street 
apartments  upon  a  still  more  solid 
basis  than  before,  and  Guy  found  his 
professional  connections  with  Society 
by  day  gave  him  many  advantages, 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  use  by 
night.  The  partnership  flourished 
for  a  while,  but  my  Lady  Méchante's 
fantastic  taste  for  originality  and  the 
spicery  of  genius  led  her  steadily 
away  from  those  industries  Guy  him- 
self considered  most  remunerative. 
The  weekly  accountings  grew  smaller 
and  smaller,  and,  not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  to  his  sufferings,  four  months 
later  found  Guy  Bounder  installed 
permanently  in  rooms  on  the  Queen's 
Road,  Chelsea,  opposite  the  Royal 
Hospital,  a  seedy,  plucked  thing  of 
questionable  antecedents  and  suspi- 
cious habits.  He  at  his  perihelion 
was  no  Adonis,  but  in  this  phase  of 
disrespectability  his  weakness  be- 
trayed itself  in  face,  form  and  gesture 
as    he   sat  at  his  tiny  window  and 
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thought  of  the  recidivation  of  his  as- 
sociate. 

At  the  rare  intervals  when  he  was 
permitted  to  see  Mrs.  Gaillarde,  he 
was,  of  course,  unable  to  give  voice 
to  his  reproaches.  Florizelle  was  too 
gay  and  irresponsible  for  that;  she 
had  but  to  crook  a  little  finger  and  he 
melted  into  a  canine  submission  and 
sentimentality.  She  twittered  and 
laughed  away  his  disappointment, 
and  yet  he  lacked  the  stamina  to 
break  with  her  directly — to  plunge 
alone  into  manly  enterprises  of  his 
own  and  reinstate  himself  in  the  pro- 
fession and  at  the  secret  councils  of 
the  Fraternity.  Lady  Méchante  had 
long  since  begun  to  neglect  the  con- 
spiracies of  Soho,  and  was  in  open 
revolt,  playing  her  own  part  in  the 
town  as  a  free  lance,  and  reporting  to 
no  central  authority,  claiming  no  vote 
in  the  tribunal.  Guy  feared  for  her. 
She  was  already  suspected,  but  he 
had  defended  her  as  well  as  his 
standing  permitted  ;  he  had  no  suspi- 
cion yet  of  any  cardinal  lapse  from 
the  primitive  morality  of  the  clique. 
If  such  a  mouse  can  love,  he  loved 
Florizelle,  and  love  can  accomplish 
marvels.  His  passion  was  in  a  fair 
way  soon  to  make  a  man  of  him.  A 
drop  of  jealousy  in  that  sweet  solu- 
tion would  at  any  moment  turn  it  to 
a  mordant  acid. 

He  was  sitting  indolently  at  his 
window  one  day,  watching  the  daily 
pavement  quarrel,  whose  actors  were 
usually  recruited  from  Paradise  Alley 
across  the  street,  when  a  green 
brougham  came  into  the  road  from 
Tite  street  and  drew  up  at  the  curb. 
From  this  alighted  something  in  veil 
and  lace  and  fashionable  frippery — 
woman  or  angel,  he  guessed — and,  as 
the  crowd  made  way  for  her,  she 
pushed  open  the  iron  gate  of  the  tiny 
garden  and  rapped  at  the  knocker 
with  a  gusto  that  rattled  the  windows. 
It  was  not  two  minutes  before  a  flut- 
ter outside  his  door  told  him  the  honor 
was  to  be  his,  and,  after  a  summons 
to  the  door,  Mrs.  Gaillarde  entered  to 
him,  borne  up  from  below  on  a  wave 
of  curiosity  visible  and  audible  from 
his  landlady,  her  father,  daughter  and 


the  slavey  who  whispered  and  peeped 
on  the  second  landing.  Mr.  Bounder 
welcomed  his  caller  with  surprise, 
stuffed  a  wad  of  paper  into  the  key- 
hole and  showed  the  lady  a  seat. 

"Oh,  Guy!"  she  commenced,  cast- 
ing a  lively  eye  over  the  dingy  cham- 
ber, ''what  a  dear,  funny  little  room  !" 

4 *  It's  all  o'  that,"  said  Guy,  "  at 
eight-and-six  a  week  in  advance,  and 
sixpence  a  scuttle  for  coals.  It's 
beastly  funny,  ain't  it?  Want  to 
tyke  a  room  here?" 

"Poor  old  Guy,"  the  visitor  mur- 
mured. "Are  you  strapped  again, 
boy?" 

"  Strapped  ain't  wot  it  is — I'm  bust, 
Florry!  I've  winked  me  jerry,  I've 
popped  me  topper,  and  I've  hung  up 
me  waistcoats,  and  I've  done  in  every 
last  flash  at  Uncle  Jacob's.  I  ain't 
got  chalk  fer  a  'arf-pint  o'  bitter  at 
the  Six  Bells.     I'm  a  vag,  I  am." 

"My  word!"  cried  the  little  lady, 
drawing  out  her  handkerchief,  a  lace 
bit,  a  two-guinea  affair  from  New 
Bond  street,  and  wiping  a  tear  from 
her  lid.  "  Aren't  you  doing  any  jobs 
now?" 

"  I  ain't  got  the  nerve  without  you, 
Florry,  blimy  if  I  have  !  I  ain't  bust 
a  'ouse  since  you  give  me  the  sneak. 
Strike  me  blue  if  I  won't  be  carryin' 
the  flag  in  another  week!  I've  got 
down  to  w'istlin'  up  'ansoms  fer  the 
toffs  and  cab-duckin',  /  have.  An' 
you  flashin'  abart  in  brooms,  s'help 
me!  Christmas!  I  feel  as  mean  as 
a  dyin'  duck  in  a  thunderstorm, 
Florry.  But  I  ain't  tried  to  touch 
you,  old  girl,  'ave  I?  Not  for  a  half- 
crown,  I  ain't.     I'll  do  time  first!" 

"Poor  old  Guy!  Think  of  the 
good  jobs  we've  been  in  together! 
How  I  have  neglected  you  !  But  that's 
all  right,  Guy;  I've  been  bus/  my- 
self." 

"  Busy  at  wot,  I'd  like  to  arst?  I've 
heard  o'  Lady  Meshant's  doin's  abart 
town,  Florry,  an'  I  ain't  winked.  I 
kin  trust  you  fer  a  pal,  old  girl,  cos  I 
know  yer  stryte,  but  wot's  the  little 
gyme?     Ain't  it  time  to  let  me  in?" 

"  Never  mind  my  affairs  in  the 
past,"  replied  Mrs.  Gaillarde,  "but 
I've  a  'pony'  for  you  now,   for  the* 
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luck's  turned.  Yes,  a  'monkey/  if 
you  like,  and  you  fit.  See  here  :  how 
much  are  you  in  for  with  your  land- 
lady?" 

Bounder  took  out  a  roll  of  greasy 
sheets  from  an  empty  tobacco  jar.  *  '  I 
don't  do  much  eatin',"  he  mumbled. 
"  I  get  sevenpence-ha'penny  break- 
fasts, wich  means  tea  like  paynt,  an* 
a  'orrid  egg  with  two  slabs  o'  toast  to 
it,  and  mangy  butter.  There's  four- 
teen bob  fcFur  a  week  fer  six  weeks,  is 
two  pun  six,  an*  I  ain't  give  the 
slavey  a  tanner  sinct  I  come.  Oh, 
I'm  a  high  Willy,  /am!" 

"Here,  take  this  for  the  present," 
said  Lady  Méchante,  handing  over  a 
pair  of  ten-pound  notes.  "There's 
more  to  come  when  you've  got  your 
clothes  out  of  pawn.  I  hope  you 
haven't  forgotten  how  to  speak  Eng- 
lish, though,  Guy;  you're  no  use  to 
me  on  the  *  other  side  of  the  water.  ' 
I  don't  do  much  business  in  Batter- 
sea  or  the  New  Cut  nowadays.  " 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Gaillarde,"  pro- 
tested Mr.  Bounder,  with  emphasis, 
"you  will  find  that  when  you  leave 
cards  like  this  with  me,  Guy  Forsythe 
Bounder,  Esquire,  is  always  at  home. 
I  can  learn  more  English  from  a 
Bank  of  England  note  in  four  min- 
utes than  from  all  the  pawntickets 
on  the  Old  King's  Road,  I  assure 
you.  I  am  by  way  of  being  a  crea- 
ture of  environment.  Contact  with 
the  purlieus  of  Paradise  Alley  gilds 
one,  in  a  way,  with  a  manner.  I  take 
on  color.  From  this  moment  I  am 
all  West  End.  When  I  wear  var- 
nished boots  I  promise  you  that  every- 
thing else  shall  correspond.  I  shall 
tub  daily  while  this  munificence  lasts, 
and  I  forswear  Shag  for  Egyptian 
Deities  forthwith." 

"Mere,  take  one,"  cried  Mrs.  Gail- 
larde, merrily,  producing  an  enameled 
cigarette  case.  "  I  confess  your  room 
reeks.  Now  you  are  rehabilitated, 
you  surely  must  notice  it.  Matches?" 
she  added,  and  she  shook  the  box  as 
she  passed  it.  "And  now  to  busi- 
ness, for  I  see  my  carriage  is  creating 
an  excitement  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  there  are  goings  and  comings  on 
the  stair.     You  can  still  do  my  bid- 


ding without  unnecessary  curiosity  as 
to  my  motives?" 

"  Madam,  I  am  your  champion 
again,"  Mr.  Bounder  protested.  "In 
our  profession  the  days  of  chivalry 
have  never  died." 

4  '  Let  us  call  it  nights  of  chivalry, 
to  be  more  precise.  I  have  need  of 
you." 

"  Otherwise  you  would  not  be  here," 
said  Bounder,  sadly. 

"  No,  no;  not  that  exactly,"  she  re- 
plied. "  But  that  is  beside  the  mark 
You  have  mentioned  my  green 
brougham.  I  am  sincerely  sorry  to 
find  it  has  become  so  conspicuous. 
Yet  I  may  as  well  use  the  advertise- 
ment. I  propose  to  use  it,  then, 
henceforth  as  a  decoy  ;  that  is,  if  you 
will  be  my  duck."  And  Mrs.  Gail- 
larde leaned  toward  him  semi-affec- 
tionately. 

Such  demonstrations  always  made 
Mr.  Bounder  nervous.  Like  most 
men,  he  preferred  to  make  his  own 
advances,  and  grew  embarrassed  when 
forced  to  play  up  to  such  trumps. 
There  was,  indeed,  more  difficulty  in 
Lady  Méchante's  leniency  than  in  her 
reserve,  so  her  demeanor  sobered  him. 
He  rose  awkwardly. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  stam- 
mered. 

Mrs.  Gaillarde  laughed  wickedly, 
knowing  her  hold  over  him  was  so 
sure.  "This,  if  I  must  put  it  into 
words  of  one  syllable,"  she  said.  "  I 
propose  to  ransack  the  town  while 
you  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  these 
silly  men.  You  take  my  brougham 
and  my  mask  and  entertain  my  friends. 
I  assure  you  I  have  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance, and  your  entries  will  be  easy. 
Meanwhile,  I  have  my  part  to  play, 
which  need  not  concern  you.  " 

"What  shall  I  say?"  cried  Mr. 
Bounder,  pitifully.  "I've  heard  the 
talk  on  the  Row,  and  I  know  you've 
been  up  to  some  game  with  the 
Johnnies;  but,  my  word!  I  don't  see 
myself  sitting  in  men's  chambers  in 
an  evening  gown,  prattling  Ascot  and 
Goodwood  at  three  in  the  morning! 
I'm  out  for  the  oof,  Florry.  Busi- 
ness is  business.  I  don't  complain, 
mind  you.     I  know  you're  straight,  as 
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I  said,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  fathom 
your  tricks.  If  I  didn't  trust  you, 
you  know  I  have  only  to  put  them  on 
to  you  at  Spho  Square." 

44  Sac-à~papier  /"  cried  Mrs.  Gail- 
larde. "  Do  I  understand  you  to 
threaten  me?  Do  you  know  I  am 
Lady  Méchante?  I  could  undo  the 
Burglars'  Central  Committee  in  ten 
minutes.  Man,  I  am  in  with  the 
Privy  Council,  to  the  last  Lord  !  I 
needn't  mention  the  Prince — you  may 
have  heard." 

44  That's  all  gammon,  Florry  ;  but  I 
said  I  was  sure  of  you.  Still,  busi- 
ness is  business,  too,"  he  repeated. 

44  Well,  you  won't  complain.  See 
here  :  that  chatelaine  I  found  on  the 
dressing-table  of — well,  never  mind 
whom.  It  was  laid  there  for  me.  It's 
a  Queen  Anne,  too.  Charlie  North- 
brooke — you  know  Charley?  Dear 
boy!  It's  a  pity  he  hasn't  brains! 
Why,  he  leaves  ten-pound  notes  about, 
with  poems  on  the  back.  No  trick, 
either,  for  they  cash  all  right.  Why, 
you  stupid,  you  have  only  to  take  a 
Gladstone  bag  and  pick  the  swag 
everywhere  you  go.  You'll  find  they're 
fond  of  me.  I've  been  offered  twenty 
guineas  to  drop  my  mask.  The  town's 
wild  over  me  !  You  can  make  a  thou- 
sand a  week!" 

44  Why  do  you  leave  it,  then?" 
asked  the  astounded  Bounder. 

*«  Never  mind!  I've  a  better  graft 
than  that.  Will  you  do  it  or  not, 
that's  the  question?" 

"  I  will,  if  it's  like  that,"  said  Guy. 
"  When  do  I  commence?" 

44  To-night.  Come  to  No.  45,  Fitz- 
roy  street,  and  jump  into  the  carriage 
as  it  goes  past  at  one  o'clock.  You'll 
find  all  the  information  in  the  right- 
hand  pocket  by  the  clock,  and  mind, 
be  sharp.  Do  as  much  as  you  can. 
There  are  several  expecting  me  ;  and 
don't  drop  the  mask,  not  for  anything 
they  offer.  Here — you'll  find  a  ser- 
geant of  police  at  the  corner  of  Brook 
street  and  Grosvenor  Square.  I  owe 
him  five  pounds.  He's  a  dear  !  Your 
costume?  Oh,  yes;  I'll  leave  all  the 
necessary  things  in  the  carriage,  and 
you  can  change  while  you're  riding." 

44  Fancy!"  interjected  Bounder.    ik  I 


don't  mind  a  bit  of  acting,  for  I'm  by 
way  of  being  a  proper  'serio/  but 
Lord!  I  can't  train  down  to  your  fig- 
ure!" and  he  looked  at  her  with  com- 
plimentary glances. 

44  You'll  have  to  lace;  it  must  be 
done,  my  dear  fellow,  and  the  cape 
will  help.  But  study  your  part  well, 
mind.  There's  Sir  Cyril  Heatherby — 
talk  polo  to  him,  and  say  you've  seen 
him  in  the  Park  with  Dolly  Chatter- 
ton.  He'll  protest.  Then  Lord  Sud- 
denleigh;  he's  engaged  to  the  Honor- 
able Maude  Evelyn  Poke,  and  you 
can  twit  him  with  that.  Leave  him 
the  note  you'll  find  in  the  left-hand 
pocket  of  the  brougham,  and  bor- 
row all  you  can.  Look  out  sharp  for 
Colonel  Wetmore;  he'll  jolly  well 
chase  you  down  stairs  if  you  don't 
have  your  revolver  ready.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Newbury  will  probably  offer 
you  jewelry,  but  insist  on  cash." 

44  Do  they  know  you're  coming?" 

44  Lord,  no;  that  is,  not  just  when. 
I've  no  doubt  they've  all  paid  the 
bobbies  to  look  the  other  way.  No,  I 
never  make  engagements,  it's  too 
risky.     I  just  drop  in  casually." 

"  Well,  you  have  got  a  calling  list, 
Florry;  my  word!  I'll  do  what  I  can, 
but  I'd  like  to  know  what  you're  up 
to!" 

'  *  You'll  be  busy  enough  without  won- 
dering about  that!  Well,  I  must  be 
off.  So  long,  old  boy  !  do  it  well  !"  She 
opened  the  door,  blew  him  a  kiss,  and 
tripped  down  stairs.  The  front  door 
slammed,  the  carriage  door  snapped 
and  the  green  brougham  was  off 
toward  the  West  End. 

Quickly  as  she  vanished,  however, 
the  landlady  was  up  stairs  for  her 
rent  before  the  horses  felt  the  whip. 
Bounder  had  already  begun  to  shave, 
and  was  practicing  the  airs  and  graces 
of  a  gentleman. 

"  H'm,  h'm,"  murmured  Mrs.  Gail- 
larde to  herself,  as  the  houses  flew  by, 
44  I  thought  he  was  in  a  way  to  make 
me  trouble.  I  think  I  looked  him  up 
just  in  time.  He'll  talk  about  me  at 
the  Committee  Rooms  in  Soho,  will 
he?  Well,  I've  got  rid  of  that.  He'll 
be  too  busy  to  watch  me  for  a  while, 
I  give  my  word.     I'll  settle  him,  just 
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as  sure  as  my  name  is  Lady  Méchante, 
and  that's  no  joke,  either.  And  now, 
and  now,  for  Mortimer  Stencill.  Ye 
gods,  a  whole  Winter  gone  and  no  one 
yet  worth  while  !  London  is  the  dullest 
place  on  earth.  If  he  is  as  much  a 
4  card  '  as  the  others,  heaven  help  me, 
for  the  devil  won't  !  Yet  what  an  actor 
he  is!  He  ought  to  be  the  one  at  last! 
Heigho,  I'm  bored  to  death.  Tim's 
my  last  chance;  if  he  fails  me,  I'll  join 
the  Salvation  Army  and  be  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Kennington  Devil  Dri- 
vers!" 

IV 

Mortimer  Stencill  was  an  Ameri- 
can, which  fact  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  foundation  of  Lady  Mé- 
chante 's  hopes.  He  was  good  looking, 
even  for  a  matinée  idol,  having  the 
sort  of  face  that  men  admire  without 
contempt,  and  not  of  that  conventional, 
shaved  cast  which  proclaims  the  pro- 
fession. Travel  had  tuned  him;  he 
did  not  jar  or  discord  in  any  society. 
He  had  wit,  the  dry  humor  of  his  na- 
tionality, and  not  a  little  of  the  ro- 
mantic conservatism  of  the  American 
in  London.  He  lived,  during  his  Lon- 
don seasons,  in  a  little  street  off  West- 
bourne  Grove,  no  matter  precisely 
where,  save  that  it  was  as  isolated  as  is 
possible  in  that  locality.  It  was  called 
Something  Crescent,  a  street  on  a 
curve,  boasting  front  gardens  elevated 
above  the  pavement. 

It  was  a  "  typical  London  "  evening, 
as  tourists  would  call  it,  when  Mrs. 
Gaillarde  drove  past  the  warehouses 
of  Whiteley,  the  "  Universal  Pro- 
vider," wondering  whether,  even  in 
that  famous  magazine,  she  could  find 
her  quest — an  interesting  man.  The 
fog  had  obliterated  perspective  as  a 
coat  of  whitewash  destroys  the  scrawls 
and  shadows  of  a  cellar  wall.  The 
horse  padded  on,  doubtfully,  coming 
to  rude  stops  occasionally  as  the  dri- 
ver attempted  to  force  him  up  over  a 
curb  or  into  a  hydrant,  and  Lady 
Méchante  was  buffeted  to  and  fro  in- 
considerately. She  had  changed  her 
brougham  for  a  private  hansom  and 
her  evening  gown  for  a  white  shirt 


and  swallowtail.  An  Inverness  cape 
was  over  all.  Upon  her  coiled  hair 
sat  a  mohair  opera  hat,  securely 
pinned.  Between  her  lips  was  a 
white  cigarette,  burning  feluctantly, 
for  the  lady  was  a  bit  nervous. 

Yet  there  was  a  smile  on  the  face 
of  this  beautiful  Nonpareille  and  her 
mind  was  alert  and  ware.  When 
she  reached  the  house  of  her  new 
client  she  sprang  from  the  seat, 
and  the  cab  passed  on  without  stop- 
ping. She  ran  up  the  wooden  steps, 
passed  quickly  around  the  house,  and 
paused  at  a  window  in  the  rear.  In  a 
moment  her  mask  was  adjusted  and 
she  had  begun  to  force  the  sash.  That 
done,  she  slid  over  the  sill,  navigated 
the  floor  without  disaster  and  passed 
into  the  hall. 

Above,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
heard  the  sound  of  voices,  so  she 
dropped  to  a  seat  on  the  stair  to  listen 
and  wait  till  the  house  grew  quiet 
Someone  was  speaking  in  a  mellow, 
modulated  tone  ;  it  was  not  the  tune 
of  any  English  inflection,  for  the  sen- 
tences ended  with  a  falling  accent. 
No  Briton,  she  knew,  could  finish  a 
sentence  without  the  customary  "  isn't 
it?"  with  the  characteristic  circumflex. 
No  Briton,  either,  could  make  a  state- 
ment without  interlarding  the  phrases 
with  "what  I  mean  to  say  is  this." 
And  yet  there  was  not  the  nasal  drawl 
she  had  been  wont  to  call  American. 
It  was  evidently  the  voice  of  a  gentle- 
man. After  a  while  the  monologue 
ceased,  and  waiting  a  half-hour,  she 
stole  up  to  the  upper  landing. 

In  the  upper  hall  a  thin  pencil  of 
light  shot  from  a  single  keyhole,  and 
she  bowed  her  head  to  peep  in,  with 
a  muttered  apology.  Within  the 
chamber  a  gentleman  was  standing 
with  his  back  to  her,  in  front  of  a 
mirror.  He  was  swathed  in  a  dress- 
ing gown  or  bath  robe  of  Japanese 
flowered  crêpe  and  was  brushing  his 
hair  vigorously  with  two  brushes  with- 
out handles.  Below,  a  cuckoo  clock 
set  up  a  distressing  double  hiccough. 

Mrs.  Gaillarde  turned  the  handle, 
but  the  door  was  locked;  then  she 
cried  "Mortimer!"  through  the  key- 
hole, and  waited.     The   occupant  of 
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the  room  answered  directly,  and  threw 
open  the  door.  His  aplomb  certified 
to  his  gentility,  for  he  bowed  politely, 
and  then  threw  up  his  hands  in  the 
American  fashion,  in  token  of  sub- 
mission to  the  "  hold-up.  " 

"  My  watch  and  what  money  I  have 
you  will  find  on  the  bureau,"  he  said. 
(Mrs.  Gaillarde  wondered  what  'bu- 
reau' meant.)  "I  beg  you  to  make 
no  more  noise  than  is  conveniently 
necessary.  These  incidents,  I  sup- 
pose, will  happen,  even  in  London, 
and,  as  long  as  you  do  not  shoot  at  my 
toes,  to  force  me  to  dance,  I  can  only 
admire  your  enterprise."  He  waved 
her  toward  the  mirror,  and  then,  see- 
ing no  weapon  in  her  hand,  let  his 
arms  drop,  and  waited  for  his  cue. 

Mrs.  Gaillarde,  accustomed  as  she 
was  to  cordial  receptions  in  her  wan- 
derings, could  not  but  wonder  at  the 
man's  courtesy.  She  reflected,  too, 
that  she  was,  for  the  first  time,  in 
masculine  attire,  and  the  astonishment 
grew  to  a  marvel.  She  dropped  into 
a  chair,  therefore,  smiling  behind  her 
mask.  "  You  take  me,  then,  for  a 
burglar?"  she  murmured. 

"I  had  sincerely  hoped  so!"  Mr. 
Stencill  explained.  "To  my  mind,  it 
is  the  most  picturesque  of  professions. 
I  have  long  desired  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fraternity.  I  beg 
you,"  he  added,  "do  not  disappoint 
me.  Your  informal  entrance  has,  you 
will  admit,  given  me  grounds  for  my 
suspicion.  " 

"  It  is  a  nasty  trade,"  cried  the  new- 
comer. "  I  loathe  it;  and  yet,  when 
you  learn  my  real  condition,  what  will 
you  think?" 

"Come,  come,"  replied  the  actor. 
"Why,  my  dear  fellow,  when  I  think 
of  the  shame  and  deceptions  of  my 
own  profession,  the  simulation  of 
vices,  the  affectation  of  virtues,  the 
eternal  disguise  of  another's  thoughts, 
speech  and  costume,  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  any  spontaneous  act — 
your  own  craft  strikes  me  as  being 
noble  in  comparison.  You  may  at 
least  be  yourself,  you  do  not  have  to 
wear  the  second-hand  robes  of  Hy- 
pocrisy!" 

4  '  Yet  I  am  a  criminal  and  ai;  out- 


cast," his  visitor  insisted.  How  often 
had  she  not  used  his  very  words  ;  how 
strange  it  seemed  to  hear  his  defense  ! 
More  than  one  swift,  silent,  sympa- 
thetic glance  shot  from  the  eye-holes 
of  her  visor.  How  she  delighted  in 
his  sophistries!  How  often  had  she 
not  prated  thus! 

"A  criminal,  yes!  And  what  am 
I?  While  I  do  murder,  the  pit  ap- 
plauds ;  but  what  benefit  do  I  get  from 
my  imitated  crimes?  You  go  glori- 
ously at  large.  You  cry  *  Open  Sesa- 
me,' and  the  doors  that  are  closed  to 
me  give  you  a  sensational  entry.  Who 
receives  an  Adelphi  player?  My  God  ! 
man,  it  is  I  who  am  branded,  not  you? 
I,  who  am  surrounded  by  Romance, 
can  never  taste  it  myself.  I  perish  of 
thirst,  surrounded  by  the  sea  !  I  have 
not  even  the  tinsel  glamor  of  the  stage 
to  feed  my  hunger  for  the  picturesque. 
I  am  behind  the  scenes — I  see  the  back 
of  painted  flats,  faces  heckled  with 
rouge,  mock  properties  and  empty 
wine  glasses.  You  have  the  run  of 
the  town!" 

"I  would  not  deceive  you,"  an- 
swered the  lady,  affected  potently; 
"think  so,  if  you  can.  Romance? 
Pish  !  Not  an  Englishman  in  London 
can  so  much  as  spell  the  word.  Yet 
you  seem  to  have  ideals.  I  have 
looked  for  you  long,  Mr.  Stencill! 
You  are  one  of  three  millions.  I 
speak  timidly  at  such  a  visitation  ;  you 
may  think  I  am  but  a  timid  burglar, 
even  at  three-and-twenty,  but — I 
should  like  to  know  you." 

"  Is  this  possible?"  cried  Mr.  Sten- 
cill. "You  do  me  too  much  honor, 
sir!" 

"I  have  not  yet  confessed,"  Mrs. 
Gaillarde  answered.  "  I  have  still  to 
test  you.  You  Americans  are  so  ab- 
surdly chivalrous  that  you  must  com- 
pensate somehow  in  your  attitude  to- 
ward women.  Yes,  I  am  a  woman! 
Hate  me  now,  despise  me,  and  my 
long  quest  is  over,  and  I  shall  return 
to  respectability!"  So  saying,  in  a 
fervor  of  suspense  she  threw  off  her 
mask  and  fell  to  weeping. 

Stencill's  whole  appearance  changed. 
"Heavens!"  he  cried,  as  he  saw  her 
young,  fresh  face,  lighted  by  imagina.- 
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tion  and  sentiment,  very  beautiful. 
Then,  "Hush!"  and  he  sprang  to  the 
door  and  closed  it.  "My  wife!"  he 
cried,  in  a  low,  piercing  voice. 

The  words  stabbed  her,  but  it  was 
not  so  much  that  name  as  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  uttered  that  sent  a  shaft 
of  despair  into  the  heart  of  Florizelle 
Gaillarde.  He  was  an  American,  and 
therefore  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  senti- 
ment. He  was  in  love  with  his  wife. 
The  accent  of  his  emotion  proved  it. 
She  looked  up  at  him,  a  little  hag- 
gardly. She  must  rob  him,  and  that 
quickly,  or  her  reputation  would  be 
gone  with  him.  She  drew  out  her 
pistol  with  a  forced  braggadocio  and 
pointed  it  tremblingly  at  his  head.  She 
saw  on  the  moment  that  at  this  demon- 
stration his  conscience  was  relieved. 

"I  shall  not  disturb  Mrs.  Stencill, 
and,  now  that  I  know  who  is  in  the 
house,  I  need  trouble  you  no  longer 
with  my  fictions.  Forgive  me  my 
ruse!"  She  stepped  to  the  chiffonier 
and  shoveled  the  trinkets  listlessly 
into  a  pocket  of  her  Inverness.  His 
interest  in  her  had  been  extinguished 
the  moment  he  discovered  her  sex. 
Married,  and  still  in  love!  It  was 
ridiculous,  effeminate,  anachronistic, 
yet  the  pose  fascinated  her.  She 
must  have  time  to  think  it  over. 

Stencill's  keen  interest  in  the  way- 
wardness of  her  business  exhibited  an 
obvious  struggle  with  his  fear  of  her 
discovery.  His  voice  sank  into  a 
hushed  double  piano  as  he  said,  "  You 
interest  me,  madam,  beyond  words. 
Had  you  been  the  man  you  seemed, 
I  would  have  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  know  you  ;  we  could  be  much 
to  each  other.  And,  too,  I  am  very 
curious;  I  have  ideas  of  my  own  that 
might — I  speak  in  all  modesty — assist 
you.  But  I  confess  I  am  in  an  un- 
comfortable position.  You  under- 
stand  " 

"Perfectly!"  said  Mrs.  Gaillarde, 
freezingly. 

"Still,"  he  continued,  weakening 
under  her  scorn,  "under  other  cir- 
stances — you  might  call  upon  my 
wife,  perhaps." 

"S*>/"  cried  Florizelle,  with  a  fine 
histrionic  scorn. 


"  Ah,  well,  of  course!"  he  assented. 
"I  remember  one  of  my  pet  uncle's 
earliest  maxims:  'Never  introduce 
female  contemporaries.'  But  may  I 
not  ask  your  name?" 

For  the  first  time  in  her  illicit  ca- 
reer Florizelle  hesitated.  She  even 
blushed.  "I  am  she  who  has  been 
known  as  Lady  Méchante,"  she  mur- 
mured, casting  down  her  eyes. 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  the 
other,  almost  aloud.  Not  quite.  The 
burden  of  a  presence  in  a  proximate 
apartment  still  cowed  him.  He  sat 
down  on  his  bed  and  put  his  head  in 
his  hands. 

The  gesture  was  opportune.  When 
he  looked  up  again  his  visitor  had 
vanished.  He  threw  open  the  door 
and  began  to  whistle  loudly,  but  out 
of  tune,  an  insistently  apologetic 
melody. 


V 


Used  as  she  was  to  calling  Guy 
Bounder  a  "cake,"  Mrs.  Gaillarde 
could  not  deny  his  gifts,  and  she  had 
not  picked  him  for  a  stool-pigeon  with- 
out a  good  opinion  of  his  powers  of 
mimicry.  He  was  not  half-bad  as  an 
actor,  his  form  was  plastic,  his  voice 
capable  of  much  distortion,  and  he 
could  even  imitate  the  floating  dimin- 
uendo of  Lady  Méchante's  quicksilver 
laughter.  He  had  her  mannerisms 
by  heart,  as  when  she  sat  down  with 
a  gyratory  curl  of  her  skirt  he  had 
caught  the  pat-à-tie,  pat-à-ta  tattoo  of 
her  fingers,  the  tilt  of  her  chin,  and 
her  wavelike  step. 

So  it  was  that  his  first  attempts 
at  impersonation  succeeded  miracu- 
lously, and  his  studies  to  maintain  her 
distinguished  prestige  did  her  no  little 
credit.  Her  stock  went  up  all  over 
town,  as  she  was  found  to  be  more 
than  ever  amenable  to  complimentary 
benefices.  Lord  Suddenleigh's  gen- 
erosity induced  Guy  to  visit  at  Bel- 
grave  Square  more  often,  perhaps, 
than  Mrs.  Gaillarde  would  have  ap- 
proved had  Mrs.  Gaillarde  known, 
but  Guy  gathered  other  valuables  be- 
sides "tenners"  and  "twenties,"  and 
Flony  acquired  an  amount  of  scanda} 
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that  might  some  time  be  of  use 
with  the  Honorable  Maude  Evelyn. 
Bounder  found  an  easy  method  of 
erasing  Charley  Northbrooke's  poems 
from  the  back  of  his  banknotes,  and 
he  had  less  fear  of  the  Marquis  of 
Newbury's  jewels  than  did  his  princi- 
pal. Of  Colonel  Wetmore,  more  lat- 
er. He  was  by  far  the  most  untract- 
able,  but  as  he  was  disgustingly 
wealthy,  poor  Guy  could  not  keep 
away,  as  shall  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

He  went  and  came,  then,  for  a  time 
in  blissful  content,  too  busily  em- 
ployed to  notice  Lady  Méchante's  de- 
linquency. No  offers  would  induce 
his  favor  even  to  the  extent  of  a  kiss. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  he  did  not 
allow  the  mask  to  be  dropped  for  an 
instant. 

All  this  while  he  trusted  Florry  as 
a  dog  trusts  his  master,  but,  once  on 
the  path  of  wonder,  there  was  but  a 
single  destination.  Lady  Méchante, 
in  her  proper  person,  was  heard  of 
no  more,  and  he  began  to  suspect  her 
disappearance.  The  spark  traveled 
slowly,  but  at  last  it  came  upon  some 
inflammable  fibres  of  sensibility,  when 
suspicion  flamed  up,  burning  with  a 
fire  colored  with  presentiment.  Had 
Florry  gone  wrong?  Enough  man- 
hood was  melted  down  into  a  lump  of 
resolve  to  give  his  fears  solidity,  and 
he  set  himself  to  hunt  the  lady  down 
and  prove  her. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  found  his 
opportunity.  He  dropped  in  at  the 
Adelphi  one  night,  and  there,  with 
her  eyes  glued  to  the  stage,  with  her 
lace  handkerchief  ready  for  an  explo- 
sion of  emotion,  sat  Mrs.  Gaillarde. 
Behind  the  footlights  the  actors  ranted 
and  sawed  the  air,  and  for  some  time 
Guy  could  not  distinguish  the  partic- 
ular attraction  to  his  lively  and  af- 
fected patron.  As  the  scene  changed, 
my  Lady  Méchante  grew  distraite, 
but  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Mortimer 
Stencill,  spouting  a  bombastic  solilo- 
quy, drew  her  from  her  reverie,  and 
lier  opera  glasses  flew  up.  This  was 
enough  for  Bounder,  and  he  did  not 
notice  the  interested  occupant  of  the 
opposite  box,  a  lady  of  sprightly  fig- 
lire,  dressed  in  thç  outrageous  good 


taste  that  becomes  the  American 
woman.  She  seemed  a  good-natured 
observer  of  the  ingenuous  occupation 
of  her  vis-à-vis,  and  laughed  merrily 
in  a  manner  that  to  the  pit  seemed  in- 
consequent. 

A  word  at  the  box-office  gave  Guy 
Bounder  information  of  the  star's 
abode,  and  two  hours  later,  after  a 
game  of  draughts  at  the  Café  Royal, 
he  hailed  a  cab  and  set  off  for  Some- 
thing Crescent,  Westbourne  Grove. 
The  equipage  was  dismissed  at  the 
Royal  Oak,  and  Guy  set  out  on  foot 
into  the  fastnesses  of  Bayswater.  The 
house  was  found  without  difficulty, 
and  he  smiled  to  see  a  front  upper 
story  room  alight. 

He  was  a  "  second-story  "  man  of 
old,  and  the  veranda  columns  were 
no  trick.  From  the  top  of  the  portico 
he  had  a  clear  view  into  the  room 
through  a  slit  between  the  curtains, 
and,  by  a  rare  chance,  the  window 
was  slightly  open.  There,  in  very 
fact,  was  Stencill,  ensconcedin  an  easy- 
chair,  smoking  a  perfecto,  convers- 
ing with  someone  in  evening  dress, 
someone  whose  back  was  turned. 
This  person  still  wore  a  hat,  and  was 
not  smoking,  nor  was  the  glass  pro- 
pinquous  upon  the  table  filled.  These 
things  were  disagreeably  suspicious. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  Stencill  was 
saying,  "if  you  insist  upon  my 
calling  you  that,  I  can't  put  you  out, 
you  know,  but  I  assure  you  I  am 
trepid.  You  have  seen  enough  of  me 
to  know  I  am  unique.  I  am  a  man 
who  can  love  but  once.  A  platonic 
affection?  If  you  like,  and  if  you  still 
believe  in  such  follies,  well  enough. 
You  are  still  young  and  enthusiastic. 
I  have  paid  for  that  farce  in  my  day, 
and  if  you  are  willing  to  take  the  con- 
sequences, I  can't  help  saying  that  I 
like  you!" 

"  And  you  the  only  interesting  man 
in  London!"  said  the  other,  while 
Guy  gasped  at  the  timbre  of  the  voice 
which  uttered  this  familiar  senti- 
ment. "What  hope  is  left  for  me? 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have 
made  a  fool  of  myself.  To  think  of 
Lady  Méchante,  Lady  Méchaiite  forc- 
ing her  attentions  on  a  man!"     Shç 
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turned  her  profile  ;  it  was  indeed  she, 
and  Guy  felt  the  portico  sway  under 
him. 

"Florry,  Florry  here,  for  pleas- 
ure!"  he  muttered.  "  Calling  on  this 
play-actor,  free?     My  Gawd  !  " 

"I  have  had  a  strange  life,"  she 
went  on,  "cursed  by  the  continuous 
desire  for  human  interest.  Men  may 
make  their  own  friends,  aye,  and 
keep  them  with  no  fear.  We  women 
are  bound  to  take  what  the  gods  send 
us.  The  good  old  days  are  gone  by/ 
she  continued,  "  when  *  the  males  com- 
pete and  the  females  select.  '  I  have 
vibrated  between  the  limits  of  Society 
and  Crime.  I  have  ranged  high  and 
low;  I  tried  even  marriage!  I  have 
found  you  too  late.  What  is  left? 
More  dinners  at  Madame  Qui- Vive's? 
I  was  no  more  born  for  those  cere- 
monials than  for  the  conspiracies  of 
Soho  Square.  I  have  had  my  fling, 
and  I  have  lost.  Mon  Dieu!  How  I 
have  fallen,  to  pursue  you  like  this!" 

"There  are  others;  I  am  by  no 
means  the  only  man  with  an  imagina- 
tion in  the  world,"  Stencill  protested, 
mildly.  "  The  way  is  open  for  you  to 
explore;  there,  too,  lies  America." 

"I  am  fastidious,"  she  responded. 
"I  want  all  or  nothing — that  is,  all 
my  own  way.  Tell  me,  do  you  be- 
lieve in  Affinities?"  she  asked. 

"Affinities!"  and  Mortimer  Sten- 
cill hid  his  smile.  "  Why,  my  dear,  I 
am  thirty-three!  Go  seek  a  chame- 
leon. You  may  find  Affinities  to 
throw  at  the  birds!  My  dear  child, 
heaven  forgive  me,  but  I  believe  you 
are  an  American!" 

Guy  Bounder  heard  no  more.  His 
soul  was  sick  with  this  sentimentality. 
Hardly  had  he  left  the  house,  how- 
ever, before  Mrs.  Stencill  opened  the 
door  where  the  two  were  conversing, 
and  entered  with  a  smile.  Mortimer 
started  guiltily.  As  for  Lady  Mé- 
chante, she  had  foregone  the  possi- 
bility of  embarrassment  long  ago. 

44 Tim,"  said  the  hostess  of  this 
somewhat  dizzy  group,  "pray  present 
me!"  She  did  not  wait,  however,  but 
went  gaily  up  to  Florizelle  with  a 
great  show  of  frankness.  Lady  Mé- 
chante rose  and  met  her.     The  two 


kissed  theatrically.  Mortimer  Sten- 
cill looked  on  puzzled.  Then  his 
face  brightened.  "  Well,  "  said  Flori- 
zelle, "it's  up  to  you,  Mrs.  Stencill!" 
She  had  not  been  calling  upon  the 
American  twice  a  week  without  im- 
bibing a  few  new  metaphors. 

44 Well,"  began  Roberta  Stencill, 
44  you  see,  my  dear,  it's  no  sort  of  use. 
I  knew  it  wouldn't  be,  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  I  did  so  want  dear  old  Tim 
to  have  a  good  time.  He's  so  roman- 
tic that  it  seemed  a  shame  to  have 
him  all  to  myself,  and  yet  he's  utterly 
incapable  of  an  actual  affair.  His 
sentiment  is  all  theoretical.  You  are 
a  creature  of  action — I  can  see  that, 
my  dear — and  I  knew  you'd  never  be- 
lieve it  if  I  told  you  how  partial  Tim 
was.  He's  done  you  good,  and  you've 
done  him  good.  So  now  I  don't  see 
why  we  can't  all  three  have  a  good 
time  together.  Bless  you,  you  needn't 
call!  You  may  burgle  us  to  your 
heart's  content  ;  the  more  scandal  the 
better  in  our  business.  But  the  im- 
mediate fact  is  that  there's  been  a  man 
outside  your  window,  listening.  I 
thought  you'd  like  to  know.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  fainted  away 
and  fell  off  the  roof  of  the  portico. 
Anyway,  he's  gone,  and  he  left  this 
behind."  She  pointed  to  a  small  but 
exquisitely  tooled  silver  lantern.  It 
bore  a  monogram — "G.  B." 

44  Guy  Bounder!"  cried  Lady  Mé- 
chante. "He  was  here,  and  he  lis- 
tened?" 

"With  interest,"  said  Roberta 
Stencill.  "As  much  as  mine,"  she 
added,  naïvely. 

44  It  was  a  psychological  moment!" 
said  Mortimer. 

44  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Méchante, 
44  it  was  climacteric." 


VI 

Three  days  after  this  the  "All 
Smoke  and  No  Fire  "  company  fin- 
ished its  engagement  at  the  Adel- 
phi,  and  the  actors  and  actresses  of 
the  troupe  had  their  farewell  dinner 
at  Kettner's.  Mr.  Stencill,  true  to 
the  Quixotic  chivalry  of  his  continent, 
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had  dined  there  with  his  wife.  He 
was  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject 
of  connubial  faith.  Mrs.  Stencill 
shared  his  views,  moreover,  and  the 
two  kept  up  the  national  pose  with 
childlike  confidence. 

They  returned  from  this  banquet, 
on  foot,  at  two  in  the  morning,  fasci- 
nated at  the  secret  charms  of  the 
deserted  city,  now  vacant  as  a  beach 
at  low  tide.  Now  and  again  the  jing- 
ling note  of  a  passing  hansom  sang 
from  a  distant  square,  like  the  cry  of 
a  belated  October  mosquito.  Hardly 
a  light  was  visible  save  that  row  of 
lamps  that  divides  the  traffic  and 
guides  the  eastward  vehicles  down 
into  the  constellation  of  islands  at  the 
Piccadilly  archipelago.  The  Circus 
was  a  polar  sea  of  white  electric  light 
as  they  crossed,  and  above,  the  stars 
sprang  for  a  few  hours  from  their 
daily  eclipse  as  the  curtain  of  smoke 
and  vapor  thinned.  Piccadilly  was 
theirs  alone,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  The  very  houses  seemed  to 
sleep. 

They  took  the  path  across  Hyde 
Park,  along  the  Serpentine,  and  out 
the  Victoria  Gate,  talking  ever  of 
Lady  Méchante  ;  of  the  absurd  incon- 
gruity of  a  lady  with  a  temperament 
in  this  supercivilized  town;  of  her 
tantalizing  efforts  to  find  a  man  of 
her  mettle.  She  was  a  sport,  a  hy- 
brid, exotic  to  the  anaemic,  hypercul- 
tivated  hothouse.  Peril  was  in  store 
for  her. 

They  crossed  toward  Sussex  Square, 
and  there,  as  a  carriage  flashed  past, 
gently  trotting  round  the  ring,  Ro- 
berta pressed  the  arm  of  her  hus- 
band. 

" See,  the  green  brougham!"  she 
cried.  "I  saw  it  from  the  Park;  it 
has  been  round  three  times  since  I 
first  looked.  It  must  be  waiting  for 
Lady  Méchante.  Let's  wait  and  see 
her." 

As  she .  spoke  the  carriage  came 
again  into  view,  traveling  like  a  star 
around  its  orbit,  hugging  the  curb  by 
the  iron  palings.  The  two  walked 
slowly,  circling  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion round  the  Square. 

They  had  hardly  completed  the  cir- 


cuit, however,  when,  from  the  front 
door  of  a  house  in  Stanhope  street, 
directly  opposite,  burst  an  extraordi- 
nary apparition.  The  door  was  sud- 
denly flung  open  with  violence,  dis- 
playing a  square  of  brilliant  light  in 
the  façade  of  the  residence.  Silhou- 
etted against  this  background  was  a 
confused  mass — human  beings  inter- 
mingled in  a  preposterous  skirmish, 
from  which  arms  were  flung  and  legs 
gesticulated.  The  mêlée  was  over  in 
a  moment,  the  door  was  slammed 
with  a  jar,  locking  the  house  in  dark- 
ness, while  a  frenzied  figure  flung 
down  the  steps. 

Whether  man  or  woman  could  not 
be  determined  at  first,  though  the 
grotesque  form  bore  a  skirt  and  the 
remnants  of  a  hat  waved  from  a  wig 
atop  the  disheveled  head.  It  tottered 
into  the  light  of  a  lamp-post,  stag- 
gered, and  then  made  at  a  sharp  run 
for  the  brougham  swinging  into  sight. 
The  upper  half  of  the  creature  pro- 
claimed manhood,  yet  the  gown  hung 
at  his  belt  and  the  hat  was  cast  loose 
upon  the  pavement.  He  was  almost 
bare  from  the  waist  up,  and  round  his 
bleeding  breast  circled  the  remnants 
of  a  pair  of  stays  and  a  few  fripperies 
of  lace  and  ribbon.  He  ran  like  a 
madman,  an  unholy  spectacle,  through 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  swearing 
horribly  in  strange  coster's  oaths. 
He  sprang  upon  the  brougham  and 
wrenched  at  the  door. 

Then  from  the  window  a  pretty 
head  appeared,  and  a  ripple  of  quick- 
silver laughter  rang  out.  Lady  Mé- 
chante had  come  again  by  her  own. 
It  was  a  ridiculous  colloquy.  The 
lady  tittered  to  die  at  his  plight,  but 
kept  the  door  of  the  carriage  locked, 
while  the  driver  fingered  his  whip  ap- 
prehensively. 

"  Oh,  you  guy,  Guy!"  she  screamed. 
"  I  told  you  to  look  sharp  for  the  mask, 
and  be  careful  of  Colonel  Wetmore. 
You'll  eavesdrop  on  me,  on  Lady  Mé- 
chante, will  you?  You'll  report  my 
case  in  Soho,  my  dear  fellow,  will  you? 
Why  couldn't  you  attend  to  your  own 
affairs,  Bounder?  I'm  shocked.  You're 
a  sight  for  the  gods — not  for  a  lady — 
my  friend.     Get  to  the  Park,  you  ine- 
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briated  tatterdemalion,"  and  she  rang 
the  electric  bell  for  the  driver. 

Bounder  broke  out  into  oaths,  fum- 
ing- furious.  He  put  his  fist  through 
the  carriage  window,  and  the  broken 
glass  tinkled  merrily  against  the  cob-* 
bles.  He  dodged  back  then,  but  not 
quick  enough  to  escape  the  lash  of 
the  coachman's  whip,  which  landed 
on  his  bare  back,  curling  him  up 
in  agony.  They  were  off  at  a  hand 
gallop  forthwith,  brougham,  driver 
and  the  fair  passenger  inside  whirl- 
ing past  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stencill, 
gaping  on  the  pavement.  Guy 
stood,  an  inhuman  scarecrow,  in  all 
his  outrageous  circumstance,  fair  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  and  contin- 
ued his  profanity,  gesturing  the  moon. 
He  had  dropped  his  h's  with  his  waist 
and  corsage,  and  his  talk  was  the  talk 
of  a  bargee  the  next  morning  of  a  mad 
Bank  Holiday. 

Mortimer  Stencill  drew  his  wife 
away,  though  there  was  not  a  word 
audible  that  a  lady  should  under- 
stand, and  left  the  victim  to  his  apos- 
trophe. But  at  the  next  turning  the 
indecent  nightmare  shot  by  them, 
sprinting  like  a  demon,  a  marvel  of 
preposterous  déshabillé,  an  outrage  to 
sound  and  sight,  dripping  lingerie  and 
buttons,  as  he  galloped  to  the  top  of 
the  street  and  collided  with  a  police- 
man at  the  turning.  As  the  couple 
went  out  of  sight,  officer  and  maniac 
were  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  and 
a  shrill  whistle  was  being  echoed  from 
several  directions  at  once. 

The  actor  and  his  spouse  were  by 
this  time  too  weak  to  talk,  and  they 
went  home,  borne  by  gasps  and  con- 
cussions of  inane  hysteria.  It  was  too 
late  to  sleep,  for  they  were  to  take  the 
2.15  train  at  Victoria  for  Southamp- 
ton, and  for  several  hours  the  hus- 
band and  wife  sat  in  excited  conversa- 
tion on  the  freaks  and  madcap  per- 
fervor  of  my  Lady  Méchante.  That 
her  rope  was  short  they  could  not  but 
believe.  The  capture  of  Bounder 
would  inevitably  compromise  her,  and 
the  hue-and-cry  would  surely  set  the 
fashionable  districts  of  London  by  the 
ears.  She  was  doubtless  betrayed  at 
Soho   Square  long  before  this,    and 


Fate  must  soon  overtake  her  who  had 
mocked  high  and  low. 

"Tim,"  Mrs.  Stencill  said,  finally, 
44  we  must  rescue  her.  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  let  such  a  spirit  languish 
here,  even  were  she  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  the  law.  What  an 
American  she  would  make  !  What  a 
wife  for  some  nice  man!" 

44  What  a  wife,  indeed!"  mused 
Mortimer.  "  A  man  with  nerve  and 
sentiment  might  tame  her,  if  he 
lived." 

"Nonsense!  You  won't  under- 
stand. What  is  her  vivacity  but  the 
reaction  from  the  canons  of  this  effete 
community?  In  the  West  her  ec- 
centricity would  never  be  noticed. 
And  give  her  the  sight  of  real  men 
and  women  living  sane  and  untram- 
meled  livres,  I  am  sure  she  would  be 
a  new  woman.  She  has  balked  and 
kicked  over  the  traces  because  she 
felt  the  restraint,  but  once  show  her 
liberty  and  she  will  be  tractable 
enough.  She's  a  thousand  times  too 
good  for  London." 

44  She's  too  good  to  be  true,  I'm 
afraid.  Have  you  any  amiable  snake 
charmer  or  lion  tamer  in  mind,  my 
dear  little  match-maker?"  he  added. 

44  Tim,  don't  jolly  me,  for  I'm  in 
earnest,"  she  protested.  44Asto  my 
plans,  you  shall  see.  The  first  and 
immediate  thing  is  to  find  her  and  get 
her  away."  She  rose  and  put  on  her 
hat. 

Mortimer  Stencill  followed  her,  as 
was  his  wont,  being  an  ideal  Ameri- 
can husband.  There  was  no  denying 
her  in  this  mood.  It  was  now  nearly 
five  o'clock.  They  happened  on  a 
cab  at  their  very  door,  and  drove  at  a 
well-tipped  pace  in  the  direction  of 
Bloomsbury. 

44  Are  you  going  to  break  in?"  he 
asked,  as  they  passed  out  of  Holborn. 

Mrs.  Stencill  made  a  mouth.  44If 
necessary,"  she  said. 

But  it  was  not  necessary.  The 
front  door  of  No.  31,  Fitzroy  street 
was  seen,  as  they  drew  up,  to  stand 
ajar. 

44  We  must  hurry,"  cried  the  wife. 
44 1  am  afraid  we  are  too  late." 

They  ran  up  the  steps  and  in  unhin- 
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dered.  But  as  they  reached  the  sec- 
ond landing  a  jaded,  hispid  French 
maid  confronted  them. 

"Eet  ees  ze  poleece?"  she  asked. 
"I  am  ready;  but  zere  ees  nozzing 
here!"  There  was,  indeed,  nothing 
in  Lady  Méchante's  boudoir  but  the 
wreck  of  a  luxuriant  apartment,  still 
odorous  with  violets.  Every  stick  of 
furniture  had  been  removed — hur- 
riedly, it  might  seem,  by  the  evidence 
of  the  scratches  and  rags  of  tapestry 
on  the  walls.  In  my  lady's  chamber 
a  few  gowns  still  remained;  the  maid 
had  evidently  been  interrupted  in  her 
work. 

Mrs.  Stencill  then  explained  that 
she  was  a  friend  of  the  vanished  mis- 
tress, and  anxious  to  help  her  away. 

44  Ah,  zat  ees  diffairente,"  said  Su- 
zette.  4<But  vraiment ',  I  do  not 
know!  My  lady  left  one  hour  ago, 
een  a  hurry,  yes  !  She  deed  not  say 
to  where  I  should  send  ze  things, 
but  I  deed  not  veesh  ze  poleece 
to  get  everyzing.  So  I  have  re- 
moved them.     Perhaps  I  shall  hear, 


perhaps  not.  Que  voulez-vous  que 
je  fasse?1* 

There  was  no  time  to  wait.  The 
gay  bird  had  flown,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stencill  returned  sadly  to  their  house 
in  Something  Crescent,  in  bare  time 
to  get  their  own  impedimenta  ready 
for  the  train.  They  made  the  trip 
down  to  Southampton  quietly,  in  a 
first-class  compartment.  The  only 
other  occupant  was  a  little  old  lady 
with  gray  hair  and  a  deep  mourning 
veil.  It  seemed  she,  too,  was  bound 
for  the  American  steamer,  for  she 
was  still  with  them  when  the  tender 
put  off.  But  they  did  not  see  her 
again  for  several  days,  owing  to  Mrs. 
Stencill's  mal  de  mer. 

It  was  when  Roberta  crawled  down 
to  the  dining-room  for  dinner  on  the 
fourth  day  out,  trembling  but  victo- 
rious, that  she  found,  seated  opposite 
her  at  the  table,  pink  of  cheek,  curly 
of  hair,  bright  of  eye,  and  with  an 
inimitable  expression  of  some  devil 
turned  saint  —  who  but  my  Lady 
Méchante  ! 


* 


THE    SECRET 

DO  you  know  what  moves  the  tides, 
As  they  swing  from  low  to  high? 
'Tis  the  love,  love,  love 

Of  the  moon  within  the  sky. 
Oh,  they  follow  where  she  guides, 
Do  the  faithful-hearted  tides! 

Do  you  know  what  wooes  the  earth 
Out  of  Winter  back  to  Spring? 

'Tis  the  love,  love,  love 
Of  the  sun,  that  mighty  king. 

Oh,  the  rapture  that  has  birth 

In  the  kiss  of  sun  and  earth  ! 


Do  you  know  what  makes  sweet  songs 
Ring  for  me  through  all  earth's  strife? 

'Tis  the  love,  love,  love 
That  you  bring  into  my  life. 

Oh,  the  glory  of  the  songs 

In  the  heart  where  love  belongs  ! 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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THE   GHOST    FLOWERS 

I  SAT  alone  in  the  midnight  silence, 
And  thought  of  the  lovely  ladies  dead. 
"  Where,  oh,  where  are  your  souls  and  bodies, 
Merry  maids  that  I  loved?*'  I  said. 

I  leaned  my  lips  to  a  bunch  of  blossoms 

Loosely  laid  in  a  dainty  jar, 
And  lo  !  a  murmur  of  mingled  voices 

Cried  to  me  softly,   "  Here  we  are!" 

The  red  rose  set  in  the  centre  whispered: 

"  List!  I've  a  secret  sweet  to  tell; 
Oh,  kiss  me  close  on  each  crimson  petal, 

For  I  am  the  mouth  of  Muriel.  " 

The  fragile  fern-leaves,  light  and  airy, 

Swaying  under  the  softest  breath. 
Filled  the  room  with  a  ghostly  laughter — 

"  We  are  the  curls  of  Elizabeth!" 

The  bluebells  chimed  :  "  We're  the  eyes  of  Alice  ;" 
"  I  am  Barbara's  brow,"  was  the  snowdrop's  note; 

The  white  narcissus  smiled,   "  Behold  me! 
I  am  Cecilia's  dimpled  throat!" 

Then  spake  the  trembling,  waxen  lily, 

The  lily  of  all  I  loved  the  best; 
And  these  were  the  words  it  shyly  murmured  : 

"  I  sprang  from  the  beauty  of  Mary's  breast." 

Filled  with  wonder,  I  leaned  me  lower, 

Eager  to  catch  the  lightest  word, 
But  all  of  the  blossoms  fell  on  silence, 

And  only  a  cricket's  chirp  I  heard. 

Oh,  was  it  truth,  or  was  I  dreaming, 

Sitting  alone  in  the  ghostly  hours? 
Did  the  merry  maidens,  dead  and  buried, 

Return  to  me  in  the  whispering  flowers? 

Susie  M.  Best. 


A    PECULIAR  thing  about  wealth  is  that  when  you  own  too  much  of  it  it 
***    owns  you. 
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ON   THE   FEAST  OF  THE  SEVEN   SORROWS 


By  M.  A.  Davis 


ONLY  a  few  flickering  shafts  of 
light  pierced  the  darkness  of 
the  storm  clouds,  which  were 
slowly,  stealthily  creeping  up  the 
valley  to  enshroud  the  convent  of 
Our  Lady  on  the  hill.  The  tall  tapers 
on  the  high  altar  trembled  in  the 
gusts  of  wind  that  came  in  through 
the  chapel  windows,  to  where  knelt 
the  nuns  in  adoration  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  at  the  close  of  the  tan- 
turn  ergo  of  the  Benediction  on 
the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven 
Sorrows. 

The  heads  of  even  the  littlest  pupils 
were  bowed  in  the  awe  they  felt 
rather  than  understood. 

In  a  tiny  room  on  the  topmost 
floor,  illuminated  only  by  fitful  flashes 
of  lightning,  knelt  a  woman  with  red 
hair,  before  a  cheap  crucifix.  Between 
the  sobs  that  shook  her  frame  she 
murmured,  "  Sacred  Heart,  hear  me. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  save 
me — save  me!" 

Twice  she  rose  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  with  the  holy  water  from 
the  china  font  that  was  suspended  by 
a  lavender  ribbon  from  a  tack,  whose 
garish  brass  head  seemed  incongruous 
with  its  sombre  surroundings,  like  the 
peroxide  head  of  some  harlot  among 
virgins. 

Beneath  a  cheaply  mounted  photo- 
graph of  Bouguereau's  '*  Mother  of 
Sorrows"  stood  a  table  strewn  with 
books  and  papers.  Across  an  open 
volume  of  Father  Faber's  "At  the 
Foot  of  the  Cross"  lay  a  letter. 
"Come  to  me,"  it  read.  " Three 
long,  dreary  years  have  I  waited  to 
say  this.  The  courts  have  at  last 
pronounced  the  decree  of  divorce,  and 


I  am  free  to  speak  the  words  that 
have  so  long  palpitated  in  my  heart. 
Do  not,  little  one,  let  your  religious 
convictions  concerning  divorce  stand 
between  vus  now.  I  know  you  are 
against  a  marriage  not  blessed  by 
one  of  your  priests,  but  what  do 
priests ?" 

A  bit  of  tear-stained  note  paper  hid 
the  rest.  On  it  was  written,  in  a  shak- 
ing feminine  hand  :  "I  have  strug- 
gled, God  and  the  saints  know,  to  be 
resigned  to  the  life  of  one  of  this  sis- 
terhood, but  the  love  in  my  heart  has 
conquered.  I  will  not  offend  our 
holy  mother,  the  Church,  by  the  hyp- 
ocrisy of  a  marriage  not  sanctioned. 
I  will  come  to  you,  but  not  as  your 
wife " 

As  the  last  notes  of  the  hymn,  "  O 
Sacrament,  We  Thee  Adore,"  echoed 
and  reechoed  along  the  empty  corri- 
dors, the  storm,  as  if  held  in  check  by 
the  devotions  of  the  faithful,  broke  in 
all  its  fury  over  the  convent.  The 
wind  shook  the  casements  and  alter- 
nately roared  and  moaned  for  en- 
trance. Then  the  lightning,  like  a 
band  of  furious  fiends,  danced  from 
the  cross-crowned  spire  of  the  convent 
to  the  ground,  seeming  to  stop  but 
once — at  the  window  of  the  red-haired 
woman. 

The  door  opened  to  admit  a  pious 
nun  in  the  habit  of  the  order.  Bless- 
ing herself  with  water  from  the  font 
that  hung  by  the  worldly  looking 
tack,  she  said,  softly,  addressing  her- 
self to  the  kneeling  figure  of  the 
woman:  "The  Reverend  Mother  of 
Novices  is  ready  to  receive  you  in  the 
Novitiate  parlor,  if,  dear  child,  you 
are  convinced  that  our  good  Lord  has 
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found  you  worthy  to  entrust  you  with  Sacred  Heart  and  Our  Lady  of  the 

the   gift  of  a  vocation  for  our  holy  Seven    Sorrows    had  heard  and  an- 

order."  swered  her  prayer.     And  pressed  to 

The  red-haired  woman  made  no  re*  the  wounds  of  the  suffering  Christ  on 

ply.     Sister    Mary    Dyonicius  shook  the  crucifix  were  the  dead  lips  of  the 

her  gently  by  the  shoulder,  but  the  kneeling  red-haired  woman. 


SHE'S    IN    THE    SMART   SET    NOW 

MY  handsome  niece,  Lucindy,  who  writes  her  name  Lucine, 
Comes  up  from  town  to  country  when  woods  an*  fields  are  green; 
An*  though  she  is  so  stylish,  she  still  to  me  is  dear — 
She  used  to  live  at  Crosscut,  but  three  straight  miles  from  here. 
Her  father's  made  four  fortunes,  an*  gives  her  one  to  spend — 
I  have  to  sit  an*  wonder  just  what  will  be  the  end. 
She's  got  a  host  of  sweethearts,  who  low  before  her  bow — 
She  doesn't  care  to  marry,  she's  in  the  Smart  Set  now. 

Lucindy  needs  a  husband  who  will  not  waste  her  gold. 

Her  nearest  friend's  a  countess,  with  wealth  almost  untold. 

She  knows  the  Vanderastors,  an'  with  them  goes  to  dine. 

Twice  she  has  been  through  Europe,  an'  must  have  made  a  shine. 

She  plays  both  golf  an'  tennis,  an'  sings  like  any  bird! 

Her  dress  is  silk  an'  satin,  made  up  both  plain  an'  shirred. 

She  looks  just  like  a  princess,  is  quite  as  fine,  I  vow! 

Of  course,  some  folks  will  envy — she's  in  the  Smart  Set  now. 

Her  diamonds  number  dozens,  an'  cost  a  mint,  they  say; 
She  has  a  dread  of  burglars,  an'  keeps  them  hid  away. 
Her  brickybrack  is  splendid! — such  rare  things  from  afar! 
The  house  with  them  is  littered,  an'  they  would  fill  a  car! 
She's  got  an  autymobile,  that  goes  just  like  a  streak — 
I  once  rode  in  it  with  her,  an'  must  have  looked  a  freak! 
She  used  to  drive  old  Tortoise,  that's  quiet  as  a  cow, 
But  that  I  shouldn't  mention  ;  she's  in  the  Smart  Set  now. 

"  Lucine  "  down  in  the  city,  Lucindy  on  the  farm, 

An*  I  have  my  opinion  which  one  has  greatest  charm. 

The  first's  all  fuss  an'  feathers,  the  other,  plain  good  sense, 

That  likes  to  work  an'  frolic  in  ways  that  are  immense  ! 

She  says  she's  always  happy,  but  yet  I  doubt  it,  too, 

An'  pity  her  like  sixty  for  what  she  has  to  do. 

You  see,  she's — well,  so  different,  down  on  the  farm,  somehow, 

That's  why  I  am  so  sorry  she's  in  the  Smart  Set  now. 

Mrs.  Findlky  Braden. 
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THE    LOVE    LETTERS  OF   A   LIAR 


By  Mrs.  William  Allen 


New  York,  Jan.  10,  i8çç. 

I  THINK  you  will  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  you  have 
filled  my  heart  and  brain  ever 
since  some  "good-night  words"  that 
you  remember.  You  spoke  with  a 
prophetic  confidence  when  you  said 
you  could  bring  back  all  my  love  for 
/ou  if  you  cared  to  try.  You  have 
brought  it  back,  sweetheart — if,  in- 
deed, it  ever  went  away — brought  it 
back  in  such  a  flame  of  color  and  pas- 
sion that  all  other  women  in  the  world 
seem  ghosts  and  shadows,  as  in  the 
old  days. 

Is  it  only  for  an  experiment  that 
you  have  done  this — is  it  only  to  test 
your  power?  If  this  was  all,,  then 
you  are  more  cruel  even  than  you 
are  beautiful,  and  I — just  one  more 
fool. 

The  quiet  years — the  years  you 
wrote  me  of  as  so  easy  and  humdrum 
and  safe — I  think  have  gone,  and  the 
old  wild,  thrilling  hope  of  boyhood, 
that  after  all,  even  in  the  deepest 
shadows,  never  left  my  heart  entirely 
—the  hope  that  in  the  hidden  cham- 
bers of  your  being  your  boy  sweet- 
heart was  still  your  best  and  dear- 
est— that  hope  has  come  back,  and 
will  stay  with  me  until  I  carry  it  down 
into  the  grave.  And  with  it  comes  and 
lingers  a  passionate  longing  to  be  with 
you  "and  touch  you  and  breathe  you 
and  live.  " 

Five  years,  you  say,  will  come  and 
go  before  opportunity  comes  again. 
And  are  you  content?  God  help  me, 
I  am  not!  It  shall  not  be,  and  if  you 
really  love  me  it  will  not.  Is  my 
whole  life  to  go  by  with  these  long 
separated  glimpses  into  paradise  and 
then  the   dull  level  of  life's  desert 


sands  for  years  and  years?  I  swear  to 
you  before  God,  and  in  all  reverence 
for  Him,  that  I  believe  if  ever  woman 
on  this  earth  owed  the  gift  of  happi- 
ness to  the  man  she  loved  you  owe  it 
to  me,  if  you  do  really  love  me.  Some- 
body says,  "  We  love  our  lost  loves  for 
the  love  we  gave  them  and  not  for 
anything  they  gave  our  love."  Are 
you  going  to  make  that  a  bitter  truth 
in  my  life  forever  and  ever?  I  do  not 
want,  heaven  knows,  to  bring  any  dis- 
turbing influence  into  your  life — but 
oh,  dear,  dear  sweetheart,  I  do  so  hun- 
ger for  happiness!  And  nobody  in 
the  world,  by  fate's  or  God's  or  fort- 
une's inscrutable  chance,  can  bring  me 
the  supreme  happiness  that  ought  to 
crown  every  man's  life  but  you.  You 
speak  to  me  about  other  women. 
Never  for  a  moment  have  you  doubted 
that  you  could  bring  me  across  the 
world  from  any  other  woman;  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  far  better  for  me  if 
this  had  not  been  so.  You  know  it — 
you  have  always  known  it — but  you 
did  not  care  to  call  me.  Now  I  am 
not  a  boy  any  more — I  am  a  man  with 
graying  hair  and  many  sad  memories 
and  most  of  his  illusions  gone.  And 
yet  in  spite  of  this  I  dream  of  a  hap- 
piness sweeter  than  heaven,  of  which 
life  still  holds  a  possibility — and  that 
happiness  lies  in  your  sweet  open 
hands,  my  dearest,  and  no  one  else  in 
the  world  can  give  it  to  me  but  you. 
Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Are  you  unwilling  to  face  this  storm 
that  you  chose  to  reawaken,  or  are 
you  willing  to  say:  "He  has  loved 
me  all  his  life  and  I  love  him  for  that, 
if  nothing  else,  and  he  shall  not  love 
me  any  more  in  vain!"  Will  you  say 
that? 
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I  do  not  know  why  I  have  dared  to 
write  you  this,  except  that  life  is  slip- 
ping by  and  age  comes  before  we 
know  it.  Somehow,  when  I  am  with 
you  I  cannot  speak  these  things  that 
crowd  my  heart.  But  if  there  be 
anything  in  the  communion  of  spirits, 
you  must  have  heard  mine  crying  to 
you,  pleading  with  you,  for  the  love 
of  God,  to  give  me  what  is  mine.  You 
cannot  reply  to  this  with  any  force  by 
referring  to  any  other  episodes  in  my 
life.  As  I  said  before,  there  has  not 
been  any  time  in  which  you  could  not 
hold  me  and  draw  me  to  you  and 
mould  my  life  as  you  will.  I  could 
have  said,  with  the  old  dramatist,  and 
said  at  any  moment  these  many  years, 
with  some  degree  of  truth  : 

Why,  I  hold  fate  clenched  in  my  hand, 
and  could  command  the  course  of  time's 
eternal  motion,  hadstthou  been  a  thought 
more  constant  than  the  ebbing  sea. 

Now,  isn't  there  some  way  for  me 
to  see  you?  God  knows  that  not  even 
for  my  own  happiness  would  I  have 
you  run  any  risks  for  me.  And  let 
me  beg  of  you  right  here — promise 
me,  darling — that  just  as  soon  as  you 
have  read  this  letter  you  will  destroy 
it  and  all  others  of  mine.  Believe 
me,  it  is  the  only  way. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  will  treat 
me  after  this  letter.  I  know  what  I 
hope,  but  I  know,  too,  how  often  hope 
has  failed.  And  I  have  hidden  so 
much  pain  behind  the  smiling  lips  you 
call  weak,  that  if  the  old  lesson  is 
learned  over  again  I  shall  not  find  any 
new  sensation  in  it.  I  have  lived  too 
long — I  am  too  old  to  drench  a  mid- 
night pillow  any  more  with  the  tears 
of  vain  regret.  But  oh,  sweetheart,  I 
do  long  for  happiness  !  "So  many 
things  must  conspire  to  bring  about 
a  perfect  opportunity."  I  write  the 
words  from  memory,  but  they  stay 
with  me.  A  perfect  love,  my  darling, 
will  make  a  perfect  opportunity;  and 
if  you  love  me  thus  I  will  "command 
the  course  of  time's  eternal  motion  " 
to  hold  you  on  my  heart  again. 

Good-night.  I  am  very  tired  and 
sad,  and  happy,  too.  I  am  no  coward, 
I  swear  it;  but  yet  I  almost  fear  to  try 


to  storm  the  heights  on  which  all  that 
I  love  in  all  the  world  awaits  my  vic- 
tory. 

Lawrence. 


II 


New  York,  February  2,  289c. 
My  Sweetheart: 

I  have  read  your  letter  over  and 
over  and  over,  and  now  that  I  know  it 
by  heart,  I  know,  too,  that  you  are 
dearer  to  me  than  ever  before— if 
such  a  thing  be  possible. 

**  What  do  you  ask  of  me?"  you  say 
in  it  ;  and  I  answer  in  loyalty  and  per- 
fect faith,  in  Tennyson's  words,  that 
you  will  "  Lay  your  sweet  hands  in 
mine  and  trust  to  me,  "  That  is  ail- 
that  you  tell  me  you  love  me  and 
trust  me. 

Thrilled  through  as  it  has  always 
been  with  passionate  longing,  all  my 
life  my  love  for  you  has  been  to  me  a 
holy  and  sacred  thing,  pure  as  the 
perfume  of  a  flower;  but,  let  me  say 
what  is  true,  stirring  my  blood  with 
the  same  intoxicating  perfume  that 
some  flowers  possess.  I  know  you  un- 
derstand me.  I  believe  you  under- 
stand that  even  if  you  came  when  I 
were  dying  and  bent  over  me,  and  I 
felt  your  tears  on  my  face,  I  should  be 
happy  if  you  said:  "  He  gave  me  all 
his  life  all  the  love  he  had  to  give  a 
woman,  and  all  the  passion — and  the 
passion  and  the  love  were  both  with- 
out a  stain." 

44  The  gift  of  happiness?"  My 
darling,  you  have  made  me  happier 
than  I  hoped  again  to  be  in  my  life. 
Not  the  perfect  happiness  that  would 
be  mine  on  earth  if  you  were  all  my 
own — body,  soul  and  heart  mine  only. 
Fate  or  God  or  chance  or  destiny  has 
made  this  seemingly  now  impossible 
— but  because  you  have  yielded  to 
your  womanhood  and  owned  you  love 
me;  because  you  have  given  me  the 
fulfilment  of  the  hope  that  lived 
through  all  the  desolate  years  that 
some  day  the  sweet  lips  would  tell  me 
so;  because  you  have  promised  me 
that  my  life  hereafter  shall  not  be  al- 
together divided  from  yours;  because 
of  these  things  I  hold  in  my  heart  to- 
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night  the  gift  of  happiness,  just  as  my 
arms  have  held  it  to  my  heart  to-day. 
You  are  not  afraid  of  your  love  for 
me,  are  you,  sweetheart?  Or  of  mine 
for  you?  I  sometimes  think  that,  after 
all,  knowing  only  one  life  as  we  do 
and  nothing  of  that  beyond,  the 
heart  should  know  its  own  happiness 
as  well  as  its  own  bitterness,  and  that 
love,  when  we  find  it,  should  be  the 
God  who  puts  all  things  under  Him 
and  for  whom  the  world  is  well  lost. 
If  you  are  mine  and  I  am  yours,  and 
we  are  all  in  all  to  each  other,  then 
what  matters  anything  else?  Love  is 
enough  !  It  is  a  terribly  fascinating 
thought,  and  there  is  some  sense  of 
strong  rebellion,  too,  at  fate  that 
makes  you  mine  and  yet  not  wholly 
mine.  And  yet,  you  have  not  mis- 
judged the  man  to  whom  you  said: 
"I  love  you."  I  would  rather  go 
away  from  out  your  sight  and  never 
see  you  any  more  than  make  you  live 
ever  to  regret  that  you  had  told  me 
this.  Such  is  the  love  I  bear  for  you 
to-night,  my  darling,  with  the  touch 
of  your  hands  still  throbbing  through 
my  pulses  and  the  perfume  of  your 
lips  still  on  my  own. 

I  think  I  understand  what  it  has 
cost  you  to  tell  me  all  you  have.  I 
believe  I  do  realize  what  it  is  for  a 
woman  like  you  to  love.  And  if  I 
have  ever  misunderstood  you  and 
failed  to  comprehend  I  shall  try  never 
to  do  so  any  more.  And  I  want  you 
always  to  treat  me  just  as  your  mood 
prompts  you  to  treat  me,  fondly  or 
laughingly  or  mockingly  or  tenderly, 
as  best  suits  you.  I  don't  want  you 
ever  to  be  sorry  in  your  life  for  one 
single  moment  that  you  have  given 
your  heart  into  my  keeping. 

For  me — I  hardly  realize  it  yet  ;  I 
am  stunned,  almost,  with  the  joy  of 
it,  and  "all  my  nights  are  trances 
and  all  my  days  are  dreams."  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  pain  and  griev- 
ing and  the  bitterness  of  the  old  years, 
somehow  the  hope  that  has  now  been 
realized  never,  I  think,  altogether  left 
me  ;  and  let  me  say  to  you  with  truth 
that  the  realization  was  sweeter  than 
the  hope  that  filled  a  thousand  dreams 
with  flame.     I  deny  that  anticipation 


is  better  than  fruition.  I  have  felt 
more  rapture  crowded  into  one  brief 
hour  this  day  than  in  ten  years  of 
hopes  and  dreams.  There  is  more  of 
joy  for  me  in  the  soft  pressure  of 
your  little  hands — there  is  more  of 
heaven  in  the  fragrance  of  your 
mouth  than  any  heaven  that  hope  can 
ever  bring. 

I  am  writing  you  straight  from  my 
heart  of  hearts,  and  what  I  write  I 
feel.  Let  us  have  no  mental  reser- 
vations. We  are  not  boy  and  girl 
any  more,  but  man  and  woman. 
If  the  love  you  bear  for  me  should 
ever  wane — if  mine  should  ever  weary 
you,  if  any  other  should  come  be- 
tween us,  I  want  you  to  be  honest  and 
tell  me  so.  Even  if  it  wrench  my 
heart  out  by  the  roots,  I  do  not  want 
to  live  one  hour  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
And,  sweetheart — my  dear,  dear  love 
— will  you  not  grant  the  request  that 
I  again  make  to  you  to  destroy  my 
letters?  I  know  the  fear  is  remote, 
but  so  much  of  peace  might  depend 
for  you  upon  their  non-existence,  that 
even  now  I  feel  that  it  is  almost  cow- 
ardly for  me  to  write  them.  Will 
you  not  do  this,  my  darling,  for  my 
sake  and  because  I  ask  you  to?  You 
will  not  misunderstand  this  request. 
You  will  know  that  the  heart  that 
honors  while  it  loves  you  holds  your 
safety  and  happiness  above  every- 
thing else  on  earth. 

Good- night.  It  seems  to  me  I 
could  write  you  thus  forever.  Do 
not  write  to  me  unless  and  until  you 
want  to.  I  shall  understand.  I  shall 
see  you,  I  trust,  in  three  days.  Until 
then  my  life  will  be  a  dream,  and 
that  dream  the  sweetest  woman  in  all 
this  world. 

Lawrence. 


Ill 

Ne%u  York,  February  <?,  i8çç. 
Madge: 

Do  you  know  that  you  have  written 
me  the  most  beautiful  letter  I  ever 
received  in  my  life,  and  the  most 
effective? 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you,  my 
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beloved,  that  part  of  it  I  have  read 
through  tears.  It  has  made  me 
happy,  it  has  wrung  my  heart,  it  has 
appealed  to  all  that  is  best  and  noblest 
in  me,  it  has  made  me  understand 
you  even  more  than  I  ever  did  before, 
and  I  thought  I  knew  you  to  your 
heart's  sweet  core,  my  love!  What 
has  this  letter  done  for  me?  It  has 
touched  my  ears  and  thrilled  my 
heart  with  the  sweetest  music  God 
gives  man  to  hear  on  earth — the  mel- 
ody of  a  true  woman's  love  crying  for 
tenderness  and  protection  against  it- 
self. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  circum- 
stance or  any  situation  or  any  catas- 
trophe that  would  take  one  iota  from 
the  reverence  and  respect  I  render  to 
your  womanhood  along  with  a  passion 
so  deep  and  thrilling  that  I  myself  do 
not  understand  or  comprehend  it.  I 
know  that  I  am  the  one  love  of  your 
life,  as  you  are  the  only  real  one  of 
mine. 

I  believe  that  over  and  beyond  the 
bonds  and  limitations  that  men  have 
made — and  properly  made,  I  admit — 
there  is  nothing  that  love  like  ours 
does  not  sanctify  and  glorify,  and  I 
could  take  you  in  my  arms,  all  mine 
and  wholly  miney  even  to  the  feet  of 
God,  and  say,  "I  bring  her  whose 
sacrifice  to  love  has  left  her  in  my 
eyes  and  heart  as  sinless  as  your 
angels,  and  no  possible  heaven  where 
she  is  not  could  ever  be  anything  but 
hell  for  me.  " 

I  should  always  feel  the  same  for 
you  forever,  forever.     I  know  it. 

It  has  been  a  part  of  my  life  to  give 
you  my  homage.  It  will  be  until  my 
life  shall  end,  and  yet  to-night,  after 
this  letter  of  yours,  I  recognize,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  entirely,  our 
fate,  and  I  bow  to  it. 

Never,  so  help  me  God — and  I 
write  these  words,  as  I  read  yours, 
through  tears,  and  with  an  entire 
realization  of  what  they  mean — never 
will  I  cause  you  any  anxiety  on  this 
subject  knowingly  or  willingly  again. 
I  make  the  renunciation  to-night  of 
the  hope  I  had  hardly  realized  I  cher- 
ished, and,  whether  pain  accompanies 
that  renunciation  or  not,  I  am  not  un- 


happy, because  I  know  that  you  are 
mine  in  spirit,  if  not  in  body;  because 
I  believe  that  you  will  be  changeless, 
and  because,  whether  or  not  on  earth, 
you  are  ever  mine — mine  only.  I  shall 
know  the  white  life  still  is  white. 

I  mean  this,  sweetheart.  It  is  true 
I  am  writing  under  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  your  tender  and  beautiful 
letter.  But  I  have  thought  it  out 
besides,  and  taken  this  stand  after 
hours  and  hours  of  striving  between 
passion  and  the  desire  to  do  right. 

You  have  said  I  wanted  strength.  It. 
must  be  mine  to  show  you  that  this  Is 
not  true.  I  have  it,  and  I  pledge  it  to 
you  this  night,  with  a  great  sob  in  my 
heart. 

Oh,  well,  Madge,  why  should  the 
sob  be  there?  Am  I  not  decorated  in 
a  way  that  kings  are  not?  Have  I 
not  what  I  have  longed  for  all  my 
life,  and  should  I  not  be  content? 

I  am  happy  in  your  love,  dear— oh! 
immeasurably  happy — and  then  it  is 
best,  no  doubt,  that  something  should 
be  held  back  from  us,  lest  earth  grow 
too  much  like  heaven  and  we  worship 
love  more  than  God. 

You  have  asked  me  whether,  if  all 
our  heart's  desires  could  have  been 
fulfilled,  I  could  have  been  faithful  to 
you  all  my  life,  as  long  as  you  lived 
however  much  divided  from  you" 
Yes,  sweetheart,  I  could.  I  call  upon 
your  faith  in  my  truth  and  my  love 
for  you  to  believe  and  to  know  that. 
That  is  all  I  can  say  now. 

The  test  will  never  be  made— at 
least,  until  I  can  prove  my  constancy 
to  the  world  as  well  as  to  you — and 
that  time,  perhaps,  may  never  come. 
For  the  present  I  have  put  some 
"  days  and  dreams  out  of  mind,  days 
that  are  over,  dreams  that  are  done." 

But  I  shall  love  you  all  my  life. 
You  know  it.  There  is  no  poem  that 
I  ever  read,  no  poem  ever  written, 
and  no  song  ever  sung,  that  could 
describe  my  feeling  for  you,  as  I  know 
it.  Perhaps  some  day  I  may  write 
that  song. 

Have  I  answered  your  questions, 
darling?  I  have  tried,  and  from  ar 
honest  and  loyal  heart. 

your  letter  is  so  sweet  and  tendei 
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and  passionately  beautiful.  It  is  the 
very  supremest  expression  of  a  true 
love  and  a  true  womanhood  I  ever 
read. 

Good-night,  heart's  dearest;  good- 
night, my  life's  one  love.  I  never 
loved  you  more  than  in  this  hour. 

Lawrence. 


IV 

New  York,  March  ^,  i8çç. 
Darling: 

I  waited  for  the  message,  but  it  did 
not  come,  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
sleep  to-night  until  I  have  spoken  to 
you  across  the  silence — to  tell  you 
how  more  and  more  each  hour  and 
day  you  fill  my  life.  Does  God  give 
love  like  this  of  mine  for  you  to  many 
men,  I  wonder?  Words  seem  so 
weak,  so  poor,  to  tell  how  every  word 
and  gesture,  how  every  passionate 
and  rapturous  memory  of  you,  burns 
and  throbs  and  beats  through  my 
heart  until  I  feel  I  must  go  mad  for 
longing  and  for  joy.  Who  am  I,  to  be 
loved  by  a  woman  like  you  and  with 
such  love  as  you  have  given  me?  You 
have  bestowed  upon  my  life  a  new 
purpose — you  have  made  it  a  thous- 
and times  worth  living — you  have 
made  me  to  believe  ancf  know  that 
human  life  can  reach  a  point  of  hap- 
piness no  possible  heaven  could  ever 
excel.  That  is  what  your  love  is  to 
me,  sweetheart.  I  swear  it  to  you — 
and  knowing  what  it  means  to  me,  I 
think  you  should  never  regret  a  single 
memory  of  it.  I  do  not  dare  to  think 
or  hope  it  has  made  you  one  thous- 
andth part  as  happy  as  it  has  made 
me.     An  English  poet  says: 

Love  can  but  last  with  us  here,  at  this 

height, 
For  a  day  and  a  night. 

But  for  me,  I  know  it  can  last  until 
the  final  day  of  life  and  the  "death- 
hour  rounding  it.  "  But  for  you — ah, 
God  !  there  is  the  fear  that  will  creep 
in  and  chill.  Am  I  to  lose  you  after 
I  have  won  you?  Is  the  old  agony  to 
be  lived  over  again?  Have  I  climbed 
thus  near  to  the  hçaven  of  my  dreams 


only  to  see  the  gates  shut  on  me  at 
the  last?  Will  you  not  teach  me  some 
way,  sweetheart,  that  I  may  make 
you  mine  forever?  For  you  are  mine 
now,  "sweet  eyes,  sweet  mouth, 
sweet  cheeks,  sweet  throat,  sweet 
hair — each  singly  wooed  and  won." 
Will  the  day  dawn  in  which  I  shall 
know  that  they  are  mine  no  more?  If 
it  ever  does,  I  hope  to  God  I  may  not 
live  to  see  its  sunset.  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  I  told  you  was  my  dream 
last  night — "how  mad  and  bad  and 
glad  it  was,  but  then,  how  it  was 
sweet?"  Dear  sweetheart,  I  am  only 
a  very  human  man,  desperately  in 
love  with  you,  who  does  not  hold  his 
life  at  a  pin's  fee  compared  with  your 
happiness.  You  know  better  than  I 
what  brings  you  happiness  or  can 
bring  it.  If  I  can  know  surely  what 
your  own  heart  wishes,  then,  at  what- 
ever cost  or  renunciation,  so  help  me 
God,  I  will  try  to  bring  it  to  you. 
But  for  a  little  while,  sweetheart,  at 
least,  let  me  dream — let  me  dream 
that  you  are  away  with  me,  "lost  in 
the  night  and  the  light  of  the  sea," 
drifting  toward  that  magic  land  where 
all  our  hopes  and  dreams  come  true. 
And  as  Kipling  says:  "It's  God 
knows  what  we  should  find,  dear  lass. 
And  it's  God  knows  what  we  should 
do.  "  But  I  think  the  voyage  would 
be  the  sunniest  a  ship  ever  sailed, 
and  the  land  we  found  would  be  fair. 
Oh,  what,  after  all,  is  life,  and  how 
should  we  use  it?  Is  not  one  hour  of 
love  worth  years  of  the  dead,  death- 
pale  duty,  the  dull,  passionless  exist- 
ence that  so  many  human  hearts 
wear  out  against  their  mortal  bans? 
It  is  not  every  heart  to  whom  is  given 
the  power  of  supreme  love  and  su- 
preme pain  and  supreme  joy.  Shall 
those  who  find  it  lose  it  because — they 
know  not  why?  And  yet,  how  can 
one  argue  of  these  things?  They 
cannot  be  reasoned  out.  Love  is  like 
religion — a  thing  of  faith  only  and 
impulse.  And  so  all  my  argument 
and  reasoning  are  set  at  naught,  and 
drowned  in  the  memory  of  a  last 
"embrace  in  which  two  white  arms 
held  me  fast."  Oh,  thank  God  for 
memory  now.     I  used  to  hate  it,  and 
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think  the  best  boon  time  could  bring 
would  be  forgetfulness.  But  now — 
no,  a  thousand  times  no! 

I  fear  you  will  think  this  an  inco- 
herent letter.  I  am  writing  only  be- 
cause my  heart  is  suffocating  with  its 
passion.  Good-night.  I  am  going 
away  in  the  ship  of  dreams.  Do  you 
know  who  is  going  with  me?  Listen 
while  I  whisper  down  through  your 
breast  into  your  heart.  One  is  going 
upon  that  ship  who  will  put  white 
arms  around  my  throat  and  say  : 

Ask  me  no  more,  my  fate  and  thine  are 

sealed; 

I  strove  against  the  tide  and  all  in  vain. 

Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main. 

No   more,  dear   love — for  at  a  touch  I 

yield — 

Ask  me  no  more, 

Lawrence. 


V 


New  York,  May  3*  iSçç. 
Madge: 

I  have  your  letter  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  mean  what  you  say  in  it 
or  not. 

You  know  I  love  you,  if  you  know 
or  believe  anything.  You  love  me, 
too,  very  dearly — you  have  told  me 
this,  and  God  knows  you  have  proved 
it.  But  you  appear  to  have  no  faith 
in  me.  I  do  not  understand  how  love 
and  faith  can  be  separated.  If  I  have 
tried  to  make  you  understand  any- 
thing, it  has  been  that  I  am  happiest 
when  with  you,  that  the  sight  of  your 
face  is  my  heaven — and  yet  you  prac- 
tically charge  me  in  your  letter  with 
neglect. 

I  do  not  think  you  are  too  exacting. 
Love  is  always  exacting,  but  it  is 
generous  and  considerate  and  forgiv- 
ing, too.  A  heart  that  loves — with 
faith— would  know  and  tell  itself: 
"  He  is  not  here — I  am  not  in  his 
arms,  through  no  lack  of  longing  on 
his  part,  but  because  he  is  held  away 
from  me  by  a  force  he  cannot  guide. 
And  instead  of  reproaching  him,  my 
love  for  him  grows  deeper  and  strong- 
er every  hour." 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  way  a  loving 
heart  would  speak,  but  perhaps  I  do 


not  know.  Oh,  please  don't  quarrel 
with  me,  but  love  me  and  believe  in 
me,  and  understand  that  you  are  the 
one  thing  on  earth  that  I  love  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul. 

Lawrence. 


VI 

New  York,  Sept.  10,  i8çç. 
Madge: 

Here  are  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions you  ask,  and  which  I  am  asked 
to  give  you  before  the  past  is  hermet- 
ically sealed. 

Yes,  I  was  unfaithful  to  you  at  Nar- 
ragansett.  I  remember,  when  I  bade 
you  good-bye  in  July,  that  you  said 
you  had  a  premonition  that  it  was  for- 
ever ;  but  I  laughed  at  the  idea,  I  re- 
member that  I  did  avoid  the  answer 
to  your  questions,  in  my  letters^-I 
thought  I  would  tell  you  all  about  it 
when  I  sawT  you,  and  I  went  to  New- 
port intending  and  expecting  to  do  sa 
But  I  tell  you  now  that  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  questions  or  allusions  to  the 
matter  made  by  you  while  I  was  there. 
Nor  do  I  remember,  save  so  vaguely 
that  I  cannot  venture  to  recall  it  here, 
what,  "when  I  bade  you  good-bye,  I 
made  you  swear  to.  "  I  received  the 
letter  saying  you  would  return  on  a 
certain  day.  My  mail  was  delayed— 
I  was  nervous.  Newport  had  made 
me  think  that  you  would  not  really 
care  much  whether  I  came  or  not,  and 
I  dreaded  the  heartache  and  misery 
of  explanations.  Not  brave,  perhaps, 
but  God's  truth. 

Yes,  I  am  to  marry  a  very  dear  and 
lovely  girl,  and  I  love  her.  She  is  rich, 
so  I  have  heard  since  my  engagement, 
but  I  knew  nothing  of  this  when  I 
asked  her  to  marry  me.  I  do  not 
suppose  the  world  at  large  wrill  believe 
this,  but  I  do  not  care  what  the  world 
believes.  I  want  to  try  and  be  a  better 
man,  to  catch  some  years  of  peace  and 
contentment,  and  to  be,  as  nearly  as  I 
can,  worthy  of  her. 

I  will  be  glad  to  come  to  see  yon 
sometimes  if  you  wall  let  me. 

In  all  the  sorrow  and  all  the  happi- 
ness the  past  has  held  for  me,  I  have 
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never  harbored  a  bitter  thought  or 
spoken  a  bitter  word  of  you. 

Lawrence. 

VII 

New  York,  Sept.  16,  i8çç. 
Madge  : 

I  have  read  carefully  what  you  sent 
me,  a  copy  of  all  my  letters,  as  you 
asked  me  to  do. 

I  did  not  lie  to  you  then.  I  believed 
it  to  be  true,  nor  did  I  believe  any 
change  would  come.  I  do  not  lie  to 
you  now.  She  is  a  dear  and  lovely 
girl,  and  she  is  rich.  She  has  said 
she  would  marry  me,  and  I  want  to  try 
to  be  worthy  of  her. 

I  have  suffered.  My  heart  has  been 
wrung — beyond  what  any  words  of 
mine  can  tell  you — at  causing  you 
pain.     God  knows  this  is  true. 

She  fixed  the  date  for  the  20th  of 
October  after  she  left  New  York.  My 
foreknowledge  was  the  understanding 
only  that  the  engagement  was  not  to 
be  a  long  one.  She  has  told  her  fam- 
ily and  friends,  as  I  have  mine. 
Everybody  who  knows  her  or  me 
practically  knows  the  date  that  has 
been  set.  She  has  asked  all  her 
bridesmaids,  and  the  costumes  have 
been  ordered  for  that  time. 

How  ca?i  I  change  the  date?  Yes, 
I  know  it  was  the  20th  of  last  October 
that  I  told  you  I  loved  }'ou.  I  beg  of 
you,  for  the  sake  of  one  who  I  do  not 
think  ever  gave  anyone  pain  know- 
ingly in  her  life,  to  withdraw  your  re- 
quest, for  the  sake  of  my  sister,  whom 
you  know  and  esteem,  for  the  sake  of 
my  dead  mother,  whom  you  used  to 
love. 

I  know  there  is  no  service  that  you 
would  ever  accept  from  me  now,  if  I 


could  render  it,  but  one  who  has  gone 
down  on  his  knees  and  asked  God's 
forgiveness  in  agony  and  tears  makes 
this  appeal  to  you.  I  ask  you  to  try 
and  think  more  gently  of  me. 

I  am  going  to  try  with  all  my  en- 
deavor to  be  a  better  man,  to  act  as 
one  who  is  trying  his  best  hereafter  to 
do  right.  Will  you  not  help  me?  I 
ask  you,  I  appeal  to  you,  if  not  for 
my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  a  girl  who 
should  not  suffer  for  my  faults,  not  to 
ask  this  of  me. 

Just  forget  your  own  suffering,  your 
own  humiliation.  And  remember,  her 
wealth  can  advance  me  politically. 
My  ambition  is  dearer  to  me  than  any 
woman.  Grant  my  request,  and  send 
me  a  telegram  saying,  "I  do!" 

And  in  this  last  letter,  and  to  my 
dying  day,  I  ask  God's  mercy  and  ten- 
derness and  protection  for  you. 

Lawrence  Goddard. 


VIII 

Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  /<?,  i8çç. 
Lawrence  Goddard,  Esq.  : 

Your  letter  of  Sept.  16  to  poor,  mis- 
guided Madge  came  to  me  by  mis- 
take. It  requires  much  talent  and 
much  more  feeling  to  break  off  an  at- 
tachment amiably  than  to  begin  it. 
Hence,  I  return  to  you  the  letter 
meant  for  her,  so  you  can  despatch  it 
forthwith.  Such  ingenuity  of  ex- 
pression should  not  be  relegated  to 
the  waste-paper  basket.  As  for  my- 
self, I  find,  after  careful  investigation, 
that  my  bank  account  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  maintain  myself  and  your 
political  ambitions.  So  we  will  "  call 
it  off."     Good-bye. 

Kitty  Sherman. 


HIS    ONE    CHANCE    OF    ENJOYMENT 

BELLE — Did  the  minister  kiss  you? 
The  Bride  {very  pretty) — Of  course.     Have  you  never  seen  his  wife* 
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A   CHANGE   OF    HEART 

SHE  said  that  "  her  heart  was  broken— 
That  all  men  were  cold  and  mean; 
As  a  spinster  she'd  live  forever." 
I  think  she  was  just  eighteen. 

He  said  that  "his  life  was  blighted; 

That  his  faith  in  women  was  dead." 
In  fact,  she  was  quite  affrighted 

At  the  terrible  things  he  said. 

They  swore  they  could  ne'er  be  happy; 

That  neither  could  love  again. 
My  word  Ï  but  he  hated  women  ! 

I  say!  how  she  hated  men! 

Well,  she  carried  her  grief  to  Newport; 

And  moped  for  a  week  or  two, 
Till  her  brother  came  down  from  Harvard 

With  a  man  who  had  rowed  on  his  crew. 

And  she  and  the  man  grew  chummy, 

Read  Kipling,  just  at  the  start, 
But  truly  his  eyes  were  fetching 

And  somehow  he  mended  her  heart 

And  he — he  sailed  for  Europe  ; 

And  sulked  for  a  day  or  so, 
Till  a  maiden,  "  used  to  the  motion," 

Emerged  from  the  depths  below. 

A  maiden  he'd  met  last  Summer; 

To  comfort  him  she  contrived, 
And  he  found,  when  land  was  sighted, 

His  faith  in  women  revived. 

They  swore  they  could  ne'er  be  happy, 

That  neither  could  love  again — 
My  word  !  but  he  hated  women  ! 

I  say!  how  she  hated  men! 

Bruce  Dustan. 


<9t 

"PEOPLE  are  always  amusing— sometimes  intentionally. 
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By  Frank  W.  Noxon 


PROBABLY  it  was  Orstridge's 
own  patient  endurance  of  any 
abuse  under  which  Saffron 
chose  to  smother  him  that  challenged 
Saffron  to  persist,  and  another  mo- 
tive was  a  pride  of  oratory.  Saffron 
loved  to  talk,  and  Orstridge  was  a 
topic. 

"  Ah!"  Saffron  would  exclaim,  in  a 
rising  inflection  of  extravagant  de- 
light, as  he  put  on  his  apron  in  the 
morning.  "I  see  Orstridge  is  with 
us.  Orstridge,  if  I  were  you  I'd  stay 
at  home  all  the  time.  Think  of  the 
room  rent  you  lose  while  you're  down 
here!" 

Orstridge,  who  was  rather  thrifty, 
would  scratch  his  head  in  bewildered 
silence  with  the  T-square  and  go  on 
with  his  plan. 

"Say,  Orstridge,"  Saffron  would 
continue,  presently,  "can't  you  sub- 
let your  bedroom  during  the  day?  I 
.  should  think  the  time  you  lose  would 
worry  you  to  death." 

Still  no  reply. 

"The  omniscient  Orstridge!"  the 
tormentor  would  persist,  working 
with  swift  and  sure  strokes  at  the 
drawing  before  him.  "  But  without 
enough  sand  to  put  his  head  in!" 

Besides  the  name  and  the  thrift,  Saf- 
fron elaborated  on  Orstridge's  piety, 
his  works  of  organized  charity,  his 
passion  for  fashion,  his  girl,  his  coy- 
ness of  the  truth,  his  pusillanimity. 

"  By  the  T-square  of  Archimedes, 
Orstridge!"  he  exclaimed  once,  "a 
man  that  has  stood  all  the  things  I've 
said  to  you  deserves  'em.  My  con- 
science feels  as  comfortable  as  a  silk 
undershirt.  The  only  thing  I'm 
worrying  about  is  that  I'm  too  easy 
with  you.     Whatll  you  do  if  you  ever 


get  into  an  office  where  you  haven't 
any  friends?  We  fellows  protect  you 
because  we  love  you.  What  show 
would  a  psalm-singing  usurer  like  you 
have  among  strangers?  On  your 
knees,  on  your  knees,  Orstridge,  and 
thank  God." 

We  were  paid  by  the  week,  but 
there  were  frequent  errands  to  be 
run  and  trips  out  of  town,  so  there 
was  usually  an  expense  account,  and 
we  made  out  bills  for  the  total.  Mr. 
Armitage  had  a  little  black  tin  letter- 
box over  his  desk  where  we  put  the 
bills  on  Thursdays.  I  hadn't  the 
least  idea  what  Saffron  received,  nor 
he  what  I  received.  We  didn't  dis- 
cuss the  matter.  One  Thursday 
Orstridge  was  left  alone  in  the  office, 
and  when  I  came  in  I  caught  him 
reading  the  bills.  He  whisked  them 
back  in  confusion. 

"Orstridge,"  said  I,  "this  has  got 
to  be  known.  You  do  that  again 
when  everybody  gets  back,  or  I'll  tell 
about  it." 

Before  the  boss  came  in  I  had  to 
tell. 

Saffron  stood  for  a  moment  silent 
with  amazement.  "Orstridge,"  he 
said,  "how dare  you  live?  Don't  you 
know  you  may  get  married  and  have 
a  lot  of  little  Orstridges?  I'm  going 
to  get  out  an  injunction  restraining 
you  from  handing  yourself  down." 

Orstridge  put  on  his  coat  and  slunk 
away. 

"If  I  knew  that  man's  girl,"  said 
Saffron,  "I'd  confer  a  service  on  so- 
ciety and  marry  her  myself.  I'm  go- 
ing out  to  get  drunk." 

This  was  no  ordinary  threat.  Saf- 
fron had  an  erratic  plan  of  life  which 
we  had  all  entreated  him  to  abandon, 
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but  to  which  he  clung.  Instead  of 
taking  a  stein  of  beer  when  he 
wanted  it,  regularly,  every  day,  he 
would  swear  off  and  stick  for  months. 
Then  when  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer  he  would  go  on  a  whirl  that 
usually  cut  three  days  out  of  his  week 
at  the  office. 

"See  you    Monday,"  called    Hei- 
decker,  cheerfully,  as  we  started  out. 


II 


We  went  to  the  St.  John  and  sat 
down  in  the  café  with  Mr.  Bickford, 
who  lives  with  us  at  Mrs.  Gerald's. 
He  was  just  having  coffee. 

''Two  Martinis  and  two  Manhat- 
tans," said  Saffron.  "What  axe  you 
going  to  drink?" 

"Highty  tighty!"  cried  Mr.  Bick- 
ford.    "What's  up?" 

"Orstridge,"  I  told  him.  "Mar- 
tini." 

"Three  Martinis,"  said  Saffron. 

"That  man  seems  to  distress  you 
boys,  "  said  the  old  gentleman.  '  '  Who 
is  he?" 

"  And  two  Manhattans?"  asked  the 
waiter. 

"That's  it,"  said  Saffron.  "He's 
a  sanctified  fake.  " 

The  waiter  stood  with  ear  inclined 
to  hear  the  fare  order. 

"Pious  hypocrite?"  suggested  Mr. 
Bickford. 

"  Pious  as  the  devil,"  assented  Saf- 
fron. "  But  he's  sincere  all  right. 
If  Orstridge  really  knew  his  nerve 
sarsaparilla  was  half  alcohol  he'd 
shake  it." 

"He  has  a  talent,"  I  explained, 
"for  being  dishonorable  without  be- 
ing dishonest." 

4  *  Religion  without  compassion,  " 
said  Saffron.  "Like  to  kill  off  all 
the  enemies  of  the  Lord  he  can  and 
send  the  rest  to  Coventry.  " 

"Admits  he  likes  Kipling's  *  Reces- 
sional,'" I  added. 

"Will  you  have  the  drinks  first, 
sir?"  said  the  waiter. 

"  No — wait  a  second,"  said  Saffron. 
Mr.  Bickford  rose.  "  Probably  prays 
in  his  room — alone — where  it  won't 
do  him  any  good." 


"I'll  tell  you  the  trouble  with  you, 
my  boy,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
with  his  hand  on  Saffron's  shoulder. 
"I  told  your  father  so  at  the  time. 
When  you  were  an  infant  you  had  to 
sing  in  a  boys'  choir  and  look  solemn. 
You've  never  quite  gotten  over  the 
reaction.    I'm  afraid  you're  impious." 

"It's  barely  possible,"  returned 
Saffron,  with  an  affectionate  grin,  as 
Mr.  Bickford  went  smiling  out.  "  Ors- 
tridge! Enemies  of  the  Lord!"  he 
grumbled  on.  "  Pulls  his  skirts  away 
like  a  respectable  woman  from  a  Tan- 
queray.     Ugh!" 

We  took  up  the  menu.  When  I 
looked  up  Saffron  was  staring  over 
my  shoulder.  I  turned  and  saw  Edith 
Shugrue  laying  off  her  sacque. 

"Hello,  Orstridge's  girl!"  I  re- 
marked. 

4  'A  queen  !"  gasped  Saffron.  *  *  What 
does  that  want  with  Orstridge?" 

"  He  doesn't  drink,"  said  I. 

"Who  the  devil  does?"  retorted 
Saffron. 

"  Her  father,"  I  replied. 

"  The  old  man's  a  brute  !"  exclaimed 
Saffron. 

I  turned  again,  and  Edith  bowed. 

"You  know  they're  not  engaged," 
I  observed. 

Saffron  gazed  at  me  and  said  to  the 
waiter  :  4  *  You  needn't  bring  any  cock- 
tails.    Bring  soup— in  a  cup.  " 

"Chicken  broth,  sir?" 

"  That's  the  tipple.  Chicken  broth 
in  a  cup.  And  after  that  we'll  have 
waffles  and  syrup  and  a  glass  of  milk. 
Is  that  yours?"  he  demanded. 

"  No,"  said  I.  "  Bring  me  a  Mar- 
tini and  a  small  tenderloin." 

"  Bring  the  broth  in  a  cup,"  added 
Saffron.  "And  we  probably  sha'n't 
sit  at  this  table.  Don't  set  it  out  till 
you  notice.  " 

"Very  well,  sir." 

"Well?"  inquired  Saffron,  as  I 
munched  a  piece  of  sugar. 

"What?"  I  asked,  innocently. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  present  me 
at  court?" 

"Oh,  certainly.  I'll  ask  her,"  I 
replied,  and  went  over  to  Edith's 
table. 

"  Father  and   I  are  going  to  the 
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circus,"  she  explained.  "Isn't  that 
Mr.  Saffron?" 

"  Yes.     May  I  bring  him  over?" 

"Oh,  yes;  certainly." 

We  had  two  waiters — ours  and 
hers. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do  to  make 
this  man  give  up  cocktails,"  observed 
Saffron,  sipping  his  soup. 

"What  man?"  she  said,  starting 
and  turning  around. 

"Why,  me!"  I  snapped,  kicking 
Saffron  on  the  shin  and  waving  my 
glass. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  with  relief.  "I 
don't  know.  " 

Then  she  forgot  her  trouble  and  in- 
quired, curiously:  "You  have  been 
in  the  office  longer  than  Mr.  Ors- 
tridge,  haven't  you?" 

"  Much — much,"  said  Saffron. 

"I  think  he  seems  very  clever, 
don't  you?" 

Saffron  took  another  sip  of  soup 
without  having  any  expression  on  his 
face  at  all.  He  neither  frowned  nor 
smiled.  When  he  answered  he  looked 
her  square  in  the  eyes  :  "I  think  he  is. 
Most  of  us  thought  his  Montclair  cot- 
tage was  the  prettiest  thing  we  built 
last  year." 

"  Was  that  Mr.  Orstridge's?" 

*  *  Certainly.  Does  he  say  it  wasn't?" 
asked  Saffron,  squinting. 

"  No;  he  says  it  was." 

We  all  laughed. 

"I  heard  him  propose  the  idea," 
said  Saffron,  "and  he  did  all  the 
work.  Not  so  strong,  but  fanciful 
and  clever.  " 

"  Seems  to  smile  at  you  as  you  go 
up  from  the  station,"  I  remarked. 

"  And  Mr.  Armitage  gets  the 
credit,"  observed  Edith. 

44  He  pays  the  office  rent,"  said 
Saffron. 

We  talked  and  ate  for  a  while, 
Edith  looking  oftener  and  oftener  to- 
ward the  entrance.  "I'm  afraid," 
she  said  at  last,  "that  my  father — 
isn't  coming." 

44  But  you  can't  miss  the  circus," 
put  in  Saffron.  He  turned  to  me. 
44 1  suppose  you  simply  must  meet 
your  cousin."  He  kicked  my  instep. 
I  haven't  any  cousin,  but  said  I  didn't 


see  how  I  could  get  out  of  it.  "I 
was  going  to  say,"  he  persisted, 
4  4  you  might  take  Miss  Shugrue.  You 
know  her  well  enough,  don't  you?" 

"  He  knows  me  too  well,"  retorted 
Edith,  laughing  at  his  specious 
pathos.  Then  she  put  on  the  man- 
ner of  an  indulgent  mamma,  and 
said:  "Come  along,  Mr.  Saffron.  I'll 
take  you.  Here  are  the  tickets,  and 
you'll  find  car  fare  and  peanut  money 
in  the  pocketbook.  " 

Saffron  blushed.  He  fidgeted  a 
little,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when 
she  said  to  me:  "Won't  you  tuck  in 
my  sleeves?  Mr.  Saffron  doesn't  seem 
to  know  how.  Thank  you.  Come 
along." 

And  in  another  minute  I  was  left 
alone  with  Saffron's  empty  milk 
glass. 

Ill 

Saffron  got  home  before  twelve.  I 
was  just  getting  out  of  my  clothes. 

44  Where's  4  Alice  in  Wonderland?'  " 
he  inquired,  hanging  up  his  coat. 

44  The  little  girl  down  stairs  has  it," 
I  answered.  "  Here's  the  4  Looking 
Glass.  '    There  are  queens  in  that.  " 

44  Thanks,"  he  said,  taking  it. 
"Can  you  sleep  with  this  light?" 

44  Sure,"  I  replied,  turning  my  face 
toward  the  wall.  "Go  ahead  and 
read." 

After  a  time  he  closed  the  book  and 
said,   "Asleep?" 

44  Nope." 

4 'I'm  engaged." 

"Is  she?" 

"No." 

I  laughed  into  the  pillow. 

It  took  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
undress.  "Asleep?"  he  asked,  put- 
ting out  the  light. 

44  Nope." 

4 1  Made  me  put  her  into  a  cab  at 
Madison  Square  Garden." 

44  Hope  she  got  home  all  right." 

44 1  know  she  did." 

44  You  do?" 

44  Followed  her  in  another  cab,  and 
watched  from  the  corner.  Wish  I 
knew  about  her  father.  " 

44  Oh,  that's  all  right." 
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"  How  do  you  know?" 

"  I  took  him  home  at  half- past 
nine." 

44  Oh!     He  came  ?" 

"  Came!"  said  I,   "he  arrived:1 

"Speechless?" 

"  Nothing  but  speech." 

"  Thanks,  old  man." 

"  It's  none  of  your  business.  Go  to 
sleep.  " 

So  I  was  able  to  surprise  Armitage's 
in  the  morning  by  bringing  Saffron  in 
with  me  at  nine  of  the  clock  with  a 
firm,  fit,  tubbed  look,  and  a  carnation. 

"  Saffron,"  said  Heidecker,  se- 
verely,  *  *  you're  sober.  " 

"That's  all  right,  Heidecker,"  re- 
plied Saffron.  "When  I'm  sober, 
I'm  sober.  I  don't  go  around  in  day- 
light in  a  perpetual  state  of  half-soak. 
I'm  not  a  pickle.  Look  at  that  line. 
Do  you  call  that  a  right  angle?" 

"I  made  it  with  the  square,"  Hei- 
decker protested. 

"  Oh,  anybody  can  see  who  made 
it!"  retorted  Saffron. 

He  exhibited  the  irritability  of  one 
on  the  next  day  after  not  being  in 
liquor. 

Orstridge  came  in. 

"Ah,  the  singer!"  cried  Saffron. 

This  was  new.  We  all  looked  up, 
and  Orstridge  appeared  disturbed. 
He  glanced  timorously  at  Saffron. 

"Orstridge,"  began  Saffron,  "I 
wish  you  wouldn't  practice  'The 
Palms  '  at  night.  I  went  past  your 
house  last  night  in  an  automobile, 
and  the  automobile  shied." 

"I  didn't  sing  'The  Palms'  last 
night,"  quoth  Orstridge. 

"  I  didn't  say  you  sang  it,"  replied 
Saffron.     "  I  said  you  practiced  it." 

So  Orstridge  could  sing!  We 
learned  more  about  Orstridge  that 
day  than  we  had  ever  known  before. 

"Look  here,  Orstridge,"  Saffron 
remarked.  "You  can  hammer 
placques  and  brass,  can't  you?  How 
much'll  you  take  to  teach  me?  I  be- 
lieve, with  a  few  years'  toil,  I  could 
hammer  your  countenance  into  a 
face." 

It  went  on  this  way  for  several 
days.  Saffron  came  home  early  every 
•night.    He  exchanged  "Through  the 


Looking  Glass"  for  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland "  with  the  little  girl  down 
stairs,  and  afterward  she  lent  him 
"Under  the  Window,"  by  Kate 
Greenaway. 

One  night  he  said,  "I've  turned 
the  trick." 

"What?"  I  asked. 

"  She'll  have  me." 

We  shook  hands,  then  sat  down  and 
stared  at  each  other  for  a  while  ;  and 
I  looked  around  the  room  trying  not 
to  feel  lonesome.  Then,  in  the  man- 
ner of  those  intelligent  persons  who 
inquire,  "What  time  did  he  die?"  I 
said,  "  How  about  Orstridge?" 

"He's  due  up  there  to-night 
She'll  wear  the  ring." 


IV 

One  Saturday  afternoon  I  got  home 
about  four  o'clock.  Saffron  had  left 
the  office  at  noon.  Presently  there 
was  confusion  on  the  landing.  It  was 
Saffron,  so  drunk  he  couldn't  walk, 
and  Orstridge  bringing  him  up  stairs. 

"Orstridge,"  said  Saffron,  on  the 
threshold,  "you're  a  trained  nurse." 

We  put  him  on  the  bed. 

"Where'd  you  find  him?"  I  asked 
in  the  entry. 

"Standing  by  Horace  Greeley  tell- 
ing a  crowd  he  could  walk  down 
Broadway  with  one  foot  and  down 
Sixth  avenue  with  the  other,"  ex- 
plained Orstridge.  "  I  got  him  into  a 
cab.     Has  he  any  engagement?" 

I  nodded.     "Theatre." 

"  Of  course  he  can't  go,"  suggested 
Orstridge. 

"Guess  not,"  said  I. 

"  How  about  her?" 

"Don't  know,"  I  answered,  hope- 
lessly. 

"I'd  better  go  and  lie  to  her," 
Orstridge  offered.  "  Tell  him  in  the 
morning  he  had  to  go  up  to  Albany 
with  Armitage.  I'll  tell  her  that 
Don't  let  her  see  him  till  he's  fit  If 
you  do  she'll  chuck  him." 

I  rubbed  my  eyes,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  There  stood  Orstridge 
in  the  entry.  If  any  other  man  I 
knew  had  brought  Saffron  home — in- 
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deed,  all  the  men  I  knew  had  brought 
him  home — but  Orstridge!  "If  he 
does  pray,"  I  said  to  myself,  "he 
prays  that  the  enemies  of  the  Lord 
may  be  brought  low,  not  that  they 
may  be  brought  home  in  cabs." 

I  reached  out  my  hand,  hoping  he 
would  tell  me  to  go  to  the  devil  and 
turn  on  his  heel.  But  you  never  can 
tell.  He  shook,  and  seemed  rather 
pleased  as  he  hurried  down  stairs. 

Sunday  morning  I  wrote  what  I 
thought  Saffron  ought  to  do,  and  when 
his  intellect  had  begun  to  feel  less 
like  an  oak-plant  outgrowing  a  Sèvres 
vase,  I  calmly  observed: 

"Saffron,  you're  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  the  girl  thinks  you 
don't  lush.  You've  got  to  sign  this 
pledge." 

Somebody  slammed  the  front  door 
three  floors  below,  and  Saffron's  vase 
strained  again. 

"  I  should  think  they'd  have  por- 
tières in  Summer,"  he  wailed. 

I  held  out  the  pledge,  but  he  waved 
me  away. 

"What  are  you  giving  us?"  he 
complained.  "  I  could  never  ab- 
stain." 

"  You  can  read,  can't  you?" 

"I  used  to — yesterday."  He  sat 
down  with  infinite  caution  and  re- 
ceived the  paper.  "'I  promise  to 
take  at  least  one  hard  drink  every  day 
for  a  year.  '  " 

44  That's  what  you  want,"  I  urged — 
*  *  regular  habits.  Get  some  morality 
about  you.  Now  be  a  man  and  stick 
your  fist  on  that." 

He  read  it  over  several  times.  Fi- 
nally he  accepted  the  pen  and  executed 
the  instrument. 

I  knew  how  Orstridge  must  feel, 
and  by  Monday  morning  Saffron's 
thoughts  had  been  put  in  such  repair 
that  he  remarked  at  breakfast:  "  Ors- 
tridge is  probably  scared  to  death  for 
fear  I'll  present  him  with  a  loving  cup 
in  the  office.     What  made  him  do  it?" 

"What    makes    anybody    do   any- 


thing?" I  replied.  "He  himself 
probably  doesn't  know  why  he  did 
it." 

"  I  know — but  it  was  so  utterly  in- 
consistent with  everything  else  we 
know  about  him,"  Saffron  persisted. 

"  Will  you  please  pass  the  salt?"  re- 
marked Mr.  Bickford,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  "Thanks.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  man  that  wasn't  incon- 
sistent? The  only  place  you  see  con- 
sistent men  is  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Theatre  and  in  Ho  wells." 

"Good  gracious!"  I  gasped. 
"Howellsnot  real?" 

"  Howells,"  said  Saffron,  "is  Henry 
James  and  treacle.     Come  on." 


Orstridge  certainly  did  look  con- 
cerned. He  hated  to  be  noticed,  and 
the  idea  of  a  sudden  and  conspicuous 
abandonment  of  the  pleasantries  with 
which  Saffron  had  so  long  strewn  his 
path  may  well  have  been  disconcert- 
ing. He  was  the  first  man  in  the 
office.  Saffron  and  I  came  in  next, 
and  Saffron  merely  nodded  and  got  to 
work.  When  everybody  had  come 
Saffron  edged  around  to  the  side  of 
his  table  nearest  Orstridge. 

"Orstridge,"  he  observed,  jovially, 
"your  mind  is  rotting,  like  a  tooth. 
Why  don't  you  have  it  pulled?"  Then 
he  leaned  over  and  whispered:  "  Now 
fight,  you  chump!" 

Orstridge  threw  down  his  compasses 
and  jumped  at  Saffron.  They  clinched 
and  wrestled.  Orstridge  administered 
several  ungraceful  but  vivacious 
punches,  some  of  which  reached  Saf- 
fron's face,  and  Saffron  dropped  un- 
der. Then  Orstridge  went  back  to 
his  desk  amid  a  loud  sound. 

Saffron  got  up,  dusted  himself  off, 
attended  to  his  nose,  erased  a  plinth, 
and,  as  he  re-drew  it,  stood  off  survey- 
ing the  plan  critically,  and  observed: 
"  Orstridge,  what  delayed  you?" 
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IN   THE   PARQUE   CENTRAL 


'T'WILIGHT  falls,  and  darkness  after, 
■1      Swiftly  on  the  Southern  air; 
There  is  music,  light  and  laughter 

In  the  old  Havana  square  ; 

CaballerO)  Cuban  maid, 

On  the  brilliant  promenade, 
Flirt  of  fan  and  clink  of  glasses  in  the  gaslight  and  the  dark, 

And  the  wide-mouthed,  crimson  flowers 

Blaze  through  all  the  perfumed  hours, 
When  the  Spanish  band  is  playing  in  the  Park. 


To  the  old  Castilian  measure 

Slow  the  dark-eyed  girls  go  past; 
Tropic  queens  of  love  and  pleasure, 

Spanish  maid  and  quarter-caste  ; 

Inez,  Tula,  Mariquita, 

Marguerita,  Carmencita, 
From  their  black  mantillas  glancing  where  no  prying  eye  must  mark; 

Happy  youth  who  gains  a  glance 

From  those  daughters  of  romance, 
When  the  band  plays  the  cachucha  in  the  Park! 


Blood-red  droop  the  blossoms  wreathing 

Round  the  garish  lamps  alight, 
And  the  sweetness  of  their  breathing 

Burdens  all  the  languid  night. 

Through  the  darkness  and  the  heat 

Throbs  the  fountain's  liquid  beat, 
And  a  million  golden  fireflies  mock  the  cigaritto's  spark. 

Ah,  enchantment  of  the  place, 

And  the  Spanish  speech  and  grace, 
And  the  Spanish  music  playing  in  the  Park! 


Love  and  hate  awake  as  surely, 

Fierce  as  fire  and  black  as  hell, 
When  the  girls  go  out  demurely — 

They  have  done  their  work  too  well. 

Do  you  know,  my  senorita, 

Mariquita,  Carmencita, 
There'll  be  something  found  at  daybreak  that  is  cold  and  grim  and  stark? 

Sorrow  may  your  hearts  discover; 

One  of  you  shall  lose  a  lover 
When  the  band  has  finished  playing  in  the  Park. 


Frank  Lillie  Pollock. 
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WITH  THE   GOVERNMENT'S  REGRETS 


By  Louise  Winter 


"  f+  ONCEPCION  !      Concepcion  ! 

I  where  are  the  spoons?" 

^~y  A  fat,  elderly  negress  wad- 
dled into  the  room  at  the  call,  and 
stood  drying  her  hands  on  her  apron. 

"The  spoons,  Nifia  Lolita,  the 
spoons?"  she  repeated,  vacantly. 

44  Yes,  stupid,  where  are  they?  Do 
yon  think  we  can  eat  without  them, 
when  our  breakfast  consists  only  of 
rice  and  coffee?  Don't  stand  there 
staring  at  me!  See,  they  are  not  in 
the  drawer,  and  yet  I  counted  them 
myself  last  night  before  putting  them 
away."  The  girl  pointed  impatiently 
to  the  open  drawer  of  the  sideboard, 
which  was  empty. 

44 1  have  not  seen  them,  Nifia  Lola, 
since  I  brought  them  to  you  last 
night  after  dinner — "  Then  a  look 
of  horror  spread  over  the  ebony  coun- 
tenance. "Maria  Santissima  !  you 
do  not  think  I  took  them?"  she  cried, 
shrilly. 

Her  young  mistress  stood  a  moment 
irresolute,  then  she  crossed  the  room 
and  laid  her  hand  kindly  on  the  old 
servant's  shoulder. 

44  Come,  Concepcion,  of  course  I 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing,"  she 
said,  giving  the  fat  shoulder  a  pat 
of  assurance;  but  Concepcion  re- 
fused to  be  conciliated  so  easily. 

44  To  suspect  me,  sefiorita!" — the 
formal  term  of  senorita  was  used 
only  when  Concepcion  was  on  her 
dignity;  she  had  formerly  been  a 
slave  in  the  household — 44I,  whom 
your  sainted  father  gave  to  your 
mother  when  they  were  married  !  I, 
who  nursed  you  all,  from  Pepe  to 
Mariquita!  I,  guilty  of  robbing  my 
own  family!"  Her  voice  rose,  and 
ended  in  a  shriek. 


44  Be  quiet,  Concepcion,  or  mamâ 
will  hear  you.  No  one  knows  better 
than  I  do  what  you  have  been  to  us  ; 
but  the  spoons  are  gone.  " 

This  was  an  incontestable  fact,  and 
though  Concepcion  made  an  elaborate 
search,  while  the  senorita  looked  on, 
there  was  no  trace  of  a  spoon. 

44  What  will  the  sefiora  say?"  mur- 
mured the  old  woman,  shaking  her 
head  dejectedly. 

44  Poor  mamâ!  She  valued  them  so 
highly,  and  they  were  beautiful, 
weren't  they,  Concepcion?" 

44  Indeed  they  were,  Nifia  Lolita," 
and  Concepcion  gave  a  final  sigh  as 
she  went  back  to  her  kitchen. 

Lola  resumed  her  task  of  setting 
the  table.  A  knock  at  the  street  door 
broke  in  upon  her  sorrowful  reflec- 
tions. 

She  listened.  The  arrival  was 
greeted  noisily  by  the  children. 

44  Pepe!"  ejaculated  the  girl,  and  a 
few  moments  later  her  brother  came 
into  the  dining-room. 

44 1  thought  you  had  gone  to  the 
country,"  she  said,  mildly,  surprised 
at  his  appearance. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  depre- 
catingly.  44I  was  detained;  more 
trouble  with  the  American  Govern- 
ment," he  answered;  then  he  threw  a 
package  on  the  table.  44Here,"  he 
added,  44 1  brought  you  these." 

Lola  picked  it  up  quietly  and  un- 
tied the  string.  A  dozen  plated 
spoons  slipped  from  her  fingers  as 
she  sank  into  a  chair  and  stared  with 
great,  accusing  eyes  at  her  brother. 

He  was  a  handsome,  lithe  young 
fellow,  with  eyes  matching  her  own 
and  a  diminutive  mustache  curled  at 
the  ends.     He  was  clad  in  a  gray  suit, 
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and  wore  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 
4 *  Lola,"  he  began,  apologetically; 
but  she  cut  him  short. 

"  Couldn't  you  leave  us  the  spoons, 
Pepe?"  she  demanded,  bitterly. 
"  They  were  all  we  had  to  remind  us 
of  our  old  days.  Plated  forks  we  put 
up  with,  but  to  exchange  our  beauti- 
ful spoons  for  these — oh,  it  is  too 
much!  How  I  hate  the  Americans, 
who  are  making  slaves  of  us  !  They 
are  worse  than  the  Spaniards — they 
take  everything!"  And  Lola  began 
to  cry  softly. 

Pepe  stood  twisting  his  mustache. 
"  What  can  we  do,  Lola  mia  ?  The 
Americans  are  in  possession  of  the 
island,  their  soldiers  enforce  obedi- 
ence ;  they  tax  us,  and  we  must  pay 
or  go  to  prison.  This  last  tax  is  un- 
just, but  I  cannot  help  that!  We 
have  no  money,  we  have  sold  every- 
thing of  value  in  the  house,  and  the 
spoons  had  to  go."  He  lied  glibly, 
with  an  ease  born  of  long  practice. 
It  was  so  simple  to  blame  the  hated 
Americans  and  to  conceal  his  gam- 
bling losses  under  the  name  of  taxes. 

Lola  did  not  doubt  him.  He  was 
the  head  of  the  family  now,  and  his 
word  was  all-sufficient. 

Up  stairs  the  poor  stricken  mother 
spent  her  days  lamenting  the  death 
of  her  idolized  husband;  and  Lola,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  found  the 
house  and  six  younger  children  almost 
more  than  she  could  manage. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  circum- 
stances had  been  very  different.  Then 
they  had  lived  in  a  suburb  of  Havana, 
in  a  large  house  with  a  magnificent 
garden,  and  their  servants  had  ex- 
ceeded in  number  the  members  of  the 
family.  Their  Summers  had  been 
spent  either  in  Europe  or  at  Sara- 
toga. 

But  when  the  war  broke  out  her 
father  had  moved  them  to  the  city,  to 
this  little  house  in  the  calle  Animas, 
and  of  all  their  servants  had  retained 
only  Concepcion  and  her  daughter, 
Blanca. 

José  de  Montalvo  had  disappeared 
shortly  after,  and  only  the  elder 
children  knew  that  he  had  gone  to 
fight  for  liberty. 


A  year  later  came  the  news  of  his 
death,  and  his  widow  kept  to  her  room 
and  refused  to  be  comforted. 

At  first  there  had  been  money 
enough  for  all  expenses,  but  one  day 
Lola  realized  that  they  were  drawing 
constantly  from  their  fund  without 
adding  a  peseta  to  it.  Terrified  at  the 
prospect  of  ultimate  poverty,  she  ap- 
pealed to  Pepe.  He,  however,  had 
no  suggestion  to  make. 

"What  can  I  do?  Perhaps  when 
the  war  is  over  I  may  be  able  to  re- 
sume my  law  studies,"  he  said,  care- 
lessly. 

So  there  was  no  hope  from  that 
quarter. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  had  ended  and 
the  Americans  had  taken  possession 
of  the  island.  The  most  extravagant 
prophecies  were  indulged  in,  and  the 
population  dreamed  of  an  ideal  period 
of  prosperity. 

All  Americans  were  rich,  they 
argued,  and  in  a  few  months  they 
would  teach  their  secret  of  wealth- 
getting  to  the  Cubans.  But  it  re- 
quired only  a  few  weeks  to  undeceive 
the  too  sanguine  natives.  The  Cubans 
were  to  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
to  be  governed  until  they  had  been 
educated  up  to  the  point  of  self-gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  spoiled  children  of 
the  South  saw  their  fantastic  dreams 
vanish  into  thin  air. 

The  little  household  in  the  calle 
Animas  gleaned  its  impression  of  the 
foreigners  from  the  head  of  the  house, 
who  had  no  love  for  a  nation  of 
workers. 

The  fund  grew  rapidly  less,  and 
Lola  made  another  statement  of  the 
case  to  her  brother. 

"Sell  something, "  he  suggested. 
"  We  have  a  lot  of  useless  articles  in 
the  sala — pictures,  bronzes,  marbles, 
that  father  picked  up  in  Europe,  and 
I've  heard  that  those  things  hring 
good  prices." 

The  widow  resigned  all  manage- 
ment into  her  children's  hands,  and 
the  art  treasures  that  José  de  Mon- 
talvo had  collected  so  lovingly  found 
their  way  to  the  second-hand  shops 
that  flourish  in  Havana. 

Next  went  the    jewelry,  then  the 
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massive  silver  service — for  the  Amer- 
icans, not  content  with  confiscating 
property,  had  begun  to  levy  enormous 
taxes  on  the  unfortunate  Cubans — at 
least,  so  Pepe  informed  his  sister,  and 
the  girl's  heart  had  burned  with  rage 
against  the  interlopers.  And  now, 
to-day,  the  spoons  had  gone,  virtually 
the  last  relic  of  their  days  of  affluence, 
and  Lola  felt  as  if  she  lacked  courage 
to  keep  up  the  fight. 

Finally,  she  raised  her  head  and 
faced  her  brother,  with  a  deeper 
shadow  in  her  lovely  eyes.  * 

"You  have  kept  your  ring,  and 
your  gold  sleeve-buttons,"  she  said, 
reproachfully. 

Pepe  frowned  as  he  glanced  at  the 
snake  ring  with  the  large  diamond 
that  coiled  around  the  little  finger  of 
his  right  hand. 

"  A  man  must  have  some  jewelry," 
he  answered,  with  a  show  of  offended 
dignity. 

Lola  picked  up  the  spoons  and  ex- 
amined them  thoughtfully.  "Did 
you  come  home  in  a  cab?"  she  asked; 
"  I  thought  I  heard  wheels." 

"  What  will  you?  I  could  not  walk 
in  this  heat, "he  answered,  airily,  tak- 
ing the  carnation  from  his  buttonhole 
and  putting  it  in  a  glass  of  water,  to 
keep  it  fresh  against  the  time  he 
should  go  out  again. 

It  was  a  little  after  four  o'clock 
when  Lola  left  the  house,  attended  by 
Blanca,  Concepcion's  daughter. 

She  was  dressed  simply  in  a  linen 
lawn,  with  a  black  ribbon  collar  and 
belt,  and  a  hat  of  black  straw  that  her 
mother  had  purchased  many  years  ago 
in  Paris.  Her  face  was  pretty  enough 
to  attract  attention,  no  matter  how 
plain  her  attire,  and  she  encountered 
many  a  glance  of  admiration  from  the 
men  who  passed  her  in  the  streets. 

But  she  was  too  busy  with  her  sor- 
rowful thoughts  to  heed  the  comments 
on  her  appearance.  She  was  about 
to  make  a  supreme  sacrifice  and  offer 
up  her  last  treasure  on  the  altar  of 
domestic  economy — a  string  of  small 
pearls,  which  her  father  had  given 
her  during  their  last  stay  in  Europe, 
and  to  which   she  had  clung   tena- 


ciously, as  a  gift  from  the  dear  one 
who  had  died  so  far  away  from  them 
all. 

This  morning,  however,  she  had 
determined  to  give  up  her  pearls  in 
exchange  for  the  spoons,  and  spare 
her  mother  an  added  sorrow.  She 
had  not  been  willing  to  trust  her  mis- 
sion to  her  brother,  for  a  glimmer  of 
his  selfishness  was  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  her;  and,  though  she  had  no  ex- 
perience of  second-hand  shops,  she 
put  her  pride  into  her  pocket  and 
went  boldly  out,  accompanied  by 
Blanca,  whom  she  had  sworn  to  se- 
crecy. She  knew  the  shop  to  which 
Pepe  had  taken  their  things  ;  it  was 
quite  a  prominent  one  in  the  calle 
Obispo. 

As  she  entered  it,  a  young  man  who 
was  leaning  over  the  counter  examin- 
ing some  goods  looked  up.  The  pro- 
prietor left  the  old  customer  to  wel- 
come the  new  one. 

"I  have  something  to  sell,"  began 
Lola,  almost  in  a  whisper,  taking  the 
jewel-case  out  of  her  pocket.  "A 
string  of  pearls."  She  snapped  the 
spring  and  held  them  out  to  him 
timidly. 

The  shopkeeper  walked  back  to  the 
counter,  and  Lola  followed,  when  her 
eyes  fell  upon  her  beloved  spoons, 
ranged  temptingly  on  a  velvet  square 
in  front  of  the  young  man. 

They  were  very  old,  of  an  elaborate 
design,  and  bore  a  crest  repoussé  on 
the  handles. 

Lola  made  a  movement  forward 
and  glanced  threateningly  at  the  pros- 
pective purchaser.  She  saw  that  he 
was  an  American,  one  of  the  abhorred 
race. 

A  tall,  broad-shouldered  young 
man,  clean  shaven  and  muscular, 
with  honest  blue  eyes,  brown  hair 
and  a  very  determined  chin. 

"  I  think  I  will  take  these,"  he  said, 
in  English,  indicating  the  spoons. 
"  How  much,  cuanto?" 

Lola  made  a  gesture  of  interfer- 
ence. "No,  no,  he  cannot  have 
them!"  she  exclaimed,  rapidly. 
"They  are  mine — I  came  to  buy 
them  back — that  is  why  I  sell  the 
pearls.     You  understand,  the  Ameri- 
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cano  cannot  have  them.     Tell  him  so 
at  once — they  are  mine!" 

The  shopkeeper  opened  his  eyes. 
"  Pardon,  sefiorita,"  he  said,  suavely; 
"  these  were  brought  to  me  this  morn- 
ing by  a  young  gentleman." 

"Yes,  by  my  brother,  José  de 
Montai  vo." 

"That  is  right;  and  now  you  wish 
to  possess  them  again?  Wait,  I  will 
explain  to  the  caballero  Americano" 
He  turned  to  the  stranger  politely 
and  said:  "The  sefiorita  say  the 
spoons  to  her  belong.  It  is  a  mistake 
they  are  sold,  and  she  wish  them 
again.  You  will  permit,  seflor?  You 
will  select  something  else?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  young 
Heathcote,  gallantly;  "I  am  only 
too  glad  to  oblige  the  sefiorita,"  and 
he  raised  his  hat  and  saluted  her 
gravely. 

Lola,  who  understood  English,  felt 
no  gratitude  for  his  act  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, at  sight  of  him  all  her  smoul- 
dering resentment  against  the  op- 
pressors of  her  country  burst  into 
flame.  She  turned  fiercely  upon 
Heathcote.  "  If  it  were  not  for  you," 
she  said,  "we  need  not  sell — you  who 
come  in  the  name  of  friend  and  are 
enemy!" 

"I  am  sorry,  but  the  Americans 
did  not  begin  the  war,"  he  answered, 
warmly. 

"Begin? — no,  they  come  when  it 
is  finish,  and  take  our  gloria  from  us, 
and  now  we  starve  to  pay  your  un- 
just taxes!  That  for  your  free  coun- 
try!" and  she  snapped  her  fingers. 

"Unjust  taxes!"  repeated  Heath- 
cote, wonderingly. 

"Yes,  when  my  brother  sell  our 
spoons  this  morning  so  we  not  lose 
our  house.  The  three  tax  in  four 
months!" 

There  was  such  a  world  of  scorn  in 
her  voice  that  Heathcote  started  as  if 
he  had  been  struck.  He  gazed  in- 
quiringly at  the  shopkeeper,  but  Don 
Antonio  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
kept  silence. 

Then  Lola,  as  if  ashamed  of  her 
conference  with  the  enemy,  turned 
her  back  on  him  and  addressed  her- 
self to  Don  Antonio.     ' 4  How  much 


for  the  pearls?     Quick,  I  must  be  go- 
ing!" 

"Twenty-five  dollars." 

"Twenty-five  dollars!  You  must 
be  crazy!" 

"  Twenty-five  and  the  spoons." 

"  My  father  gave  five  hundred  for 
them." 

"Years  ago.  Pearls  are  not  what 
they  were,  and  besides,  these  are  not 
perfect,"  and  Don  Antonio  glanced  at 
them  contemptuously. 

Lola's  cheeks  burned.  She  knew 
he  was  undervaluing  them,  but  she 
could  not  bicker  while  the  tall  Amer- 
ican stood  so  near. 

"  Give  me  thirty  and  you  can  have 
them,"  she  said,  finally,  and  the  bar- 
gain was  concluded. 

As  Don  Antonio  was  wrapping  up 
the  spoons  Heathcote  approached 
Lola  again. 

"  Pardon  me,  sefiorita,  but  did  you 
say  you  had  paid  taxes  three  times  in 
four  months?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sefior." 

"  Then  someone  is  deceiving  you." 

"I  think  not,  sefior.  My  brother 
he  know.  You  are  cruel,  you  Amer- 
icans, to  make  war  on  women,  for  we 
it  is  who  suffer  now,"  she  cried,  bit- 
terly. 

"I  still  think  you  are  mistaken. 
Such  cruelty  would  be  unheard  of." 

She  flashed  him  a  glance  of  inter- 
est. "You  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment?" she  asked,  curiously. 

Heathcote  hesitated.  He  had  an 
uncle  in  Congress.  "Yes.  Perhaps 
I  can  be  of  service  to  you.  If  there 
has  been  any  injustice  done  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  right  it  " 

"  You  are  most  kind,  sefior." 

"May  I  not  know  whom  I  am  to 
assist?"  he  asked,  smiling  pleasantly. 

"  The  family  of  the  widow  of  José 
de  Montalvo." 

"And  you  live ?" 

"In  the  calle  Animas,  sefior,  nu- 
méro 21." 

"  Let  me  write  it  down,"  he  urged, 
and  Lola  gravely  repeated  the  name 
and  address,  then,  after  receiving  the 
package  of  spoons  and  the  money 
from  Don  Antonio,  she  curtsied 
gracefully  to  Heathcote  and  left  the 
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shop,  followed  by  the  astounded 
Blanca. 

"Who  is  deceiving  her?"  asked 
Heathcote,  carelessly,  as  she  disap- 
peared. 

"Her  brother,  a  young  rascal,  he 
sell  everything  for  money  to  gamble. 
If  he  say  it  is  the  American  Govern- 
ment who  get  his  money,  perhaps  he 
is  not  wrong.  He  play  much  poker 
with  the  American  oficiales"  ex- 
plained Don  Antonio,  courteously. 

"So  that's  it?  Well,  how  much  do 
you  want  for  the  pearls?" 

When  Heathcote  left  the  shop  he 
had  the  case  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

He  had  come  to  Cuba  idly  with  the 
first  crowd  of  tourists,  but  he  had 
lingered  after  the  others  of  his  party 
had  gone,  interested  in  the  social  as- 
pect of  the  island.  He  had  traveled 
extensively,  and  he  had  a  well-de- 
veloped strain  of  romanticism  in  his 
nature,  so  that  the  people,  simple  yet 
subtle,  old  world  yet  modern  to  their 
finger-tips,  had  a  wondrous  fascina- 
tion for  him.  He  had  visited  the 
churches,  the  theatres,  the  shops,  try- 
ing to  imbue  himself  with  the  local 
atmosphere,  but  until  his  encounter 
with  Lola  de  Montalvo  he  had  not 
spoken  to  one  of  the  young  girls  he 
so  greatly  admired. 

He  drove  back  to  his  hotel,  and 
meeting  a  Cuban-American  acquaint- 
ance in  the  corridor,  he  made  casual 
mention  of  the  name  Montalvo. 

"Montalvo,"  repeated  his  friend. 
"There  is  the  Marques  de  Montalvo, 
Enrique,  Juan  Antonio,  his  cousin, 
and  the  greatest  rascal  of  them  all, 
José  Maria,  the  son  of  the  widow." 

"Has  he  a  sister?" 

"Several,  I  believe.  Dolores,  the 
eldest,  I  remember  meeting  when 
they  lived  in  the  Cerro.  Very  preety, 
very  graciosa.  Probrecita!  now  they 
live  in  the  calle  Animas,  and  she  goes 
nowhere,  neither  to  réuniones,  nor  to 
eiteatro,noT  to  bailes,  and  she  danced — 
Dios  mio!  how  she  could  dance!" 

"  Oh  !"  murmured  Heathcote.  This 
certainly  was  his  little  acquaintance. 

* 4  Dolores  !"  He  rolled  the  sonorous 
name  like  a  choice  bit  under  his 
tongue,  and  then   rang  the   changes 


on  it.     Dolores,  Lola,  Lolita!     What 
a  name  to  conjure  with  ! 

The  next  afternoon  Heathcote 
stepped  out  of  a  cab  in  front  of  the 
little  house  in  the  calle  Animas,  and 
raised  the  knocker  on  the  wooden 
door. 

Blanca  admitted  him,  open-mouthed 
with  astonishment. 

"Is  the  sefiorita  at  home?"  he 
asked. 

"  Entre,  senor,"  and  Blanca  ush- 
ered him  into  the  sala. 

He  looked  around  curiously.  The 
stone  floor,  the  whitewashed  walls 
and  ceiling,  the  chairs  ranged  stiffly 
around  the  room,  the  marble-topped 
table  in  the  centre  with  its  vase  of 
artificial  flowers,  seemed  uninviting. 
Then  Lola  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
and  he  forgot  the  bare  aspect  of  the 
room. 

"  You  ask  for  me,  sefior?"  she  said. 

"Yes;  I  come  about  the  Govern- 
ment affair."  He  had  decided  to  use 
that  pretense  as  an  entering  wedge. 

"  Seat  yourself,"  and  she  motioned 
to  a  chair,  occupying  one  herself  and 
sitting  upright,  as  if  to  preclude  any 
idea  of  familiarity. 

She  would  not  have  received  a  male 
visitor  alone,  but  an  official  connected 
with  the  Government  was  different; 
besides,  the  children  were  playing  in 
the  ante-sala,  and  making  a  good  deal 
of  noise,  so  the  American  could  see 
that  she  was  observing  the  proprieties. 
She  had  not  been  able  to  tell  Pepe  of 
her  adventure,  for  he  had  gone  into 
the  country  to  see  about  a  sugar  estate 
that  they  hoped  to  dispose  of  shortly. 

"I  have  been  inquiring  into  your 
affairs  this  morning,  and  I  find  that 
the  Government  is  at  fault.  It  has  no 
intention  to  tax  widows  and  orphans, 
and  the  mistake  will  be  rectified  as 
soon  as  possible."  Heathcote  found 
it  difficult  to  go  on  with  his  story, 
under  the  scrutiny  of  those  magnifi- 
cent dark  eyes. 

"You  are  most  kind,  seSor,  to  take 
this  much  trouble."  Lola  was  begin- 
ning to  thaw. 

"Where  did  you  learn  to  speak 
English?"  he  queried,  eagerly. 
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"I  have  been  to  Saratoga  three 
times,  and  I  had  an  American  gov- 
erness for  two  years,  but  I  am  in 
English — what  you  call — rusty — no?" 

He  vowed  she  spoke  perfectly. 

44  Oh,  you  flatter,"  she  said,  de- 
murely, with  lowered  eyes. 

44  Honest,  now,  I  mean  it.  English 
with  an  accent  is  perfect.  If  I  could 
only  speak  Spanish  as  well!" 

•4  You  not  speak  Spanish  at  all?" 

44  A  few  words  merely.  Bu-en-as 
di-as,  muy  bi-eny  per-fec-ta-tnen-te,  and 
da-tne  un — "  He  paused,  but  Lola 
was  smiling. 

44  Un  what?"  she  asked. 

44  Un  be — no,  un  va-so  de  agua"  he 
concluded.  No,  he  would  not  trifle 
with  her,  and  to  ask  for  a  kiss  at  this 
juncture  would  surely  lose  him  her 
favor. 

Lola  laughed;  his  pronunciation 
was  so  funny,  and  he  wrinkled  up  his 
forehead  as  if  it  cost  him  a  great 
effort  to  remember  his  simple  sen- 
tence. 

44  Buenoy  that  is  ver}''  good,"  she 
said,  encouragingly.  There  was  some- 
thing attractive  about  this  American  ; 
then,  as  she  recalled  his  nationality, 
she  remembered  that  he  had  come  on 
business,  and  her  face  assumed  a  look 
of  gravity. 

44 1  fear  I  interrupt,  sefior;  you 
come  about  the  Government,  and  I 
make  play,"  she  said,  deprecatingly. 

He  followed  her  lead.  44  Perhaps  I 
would  better  introduce  myself — here 
is  my  card.  "  He  rose  and  handed  her 
a  bit  of  pasteboard. 

44  Philip,  that  is  our  Felipe,  Eas — 
Eaf — oh,  sefior,  your  American  names 
I  get  never,"  and  she  shook  her  head 
despondently. 

44  Heathcote,"  he  repeated,  slowly. 

44  No,  I  try  it  not;  it  is  too  dificil. 
And  the  Government?" 

44  Er — can  you  tell  me  how  much 
you  have  paid  lately  in  taxes,  sefior- 
ita?" 

44  Perhaps  I  better  ask  my  brother, 
to  make  certain." 

44  No,  don't  do  that,"  he  interposed, 
quickly. 

44  Porque— why?" 

"Becaiise,   you  see — "    Heathcote 


was  embarrassed — 44  suppose  we  sur- 
prise him.  If  the  Government  won't 
pay  it  back,  he  may  be  so  disap- 
pointed, but  if  it  does,  it  will  be  much 
nicer  to  make  it  a  surprise — don't  you 
see?"  he  urged,  eagerly.  She  must 
not  tell  her  brother  ;  at  least,  not  yet. 

44 1  rather  tell  Pepe;  he  understand 
these  things  more  better  than  I,  hut, 
as  you  say,  it  will  be  a  surprise;  be- 
sides, Pepe  has  gone  away  for  a  few 
days.  Perhaps,  when  he  return,  it 
will  be  all  settled." 

44  And  the  amounts?" 

Lola  sat  thinking  deeply.  4  4 1  know 
he  pay  first  sixteen  dollars,  then  he  pay 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  yesterday  he 
pay  ten  dollars,  just  so  we  do  not  lose 
our  house,"  she  said,  slowly. 

Heathcote  smothered  an  impreca- 
tion as  he  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 
44  That  makes,  in  all,  fifty-one  dollars 
in  four  months.  " 

44  Yes,  sefior;  it  is  a  cruel  mistake 
for  your  Government  to  make." 

44  It  is,  indeed,  and  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  sorry  I  am.  "  His  voice  vi- 
brated with  sympathy,  and  Lola  felt 
comforted  by  his  assurance. 

44  You  see,  my  mother  is  ill  since 
my  father  died,  and  hard  it  is  for  her 
to  be  poor." 

44 1  am  so  sorry,"  Heathcote  re- 
peated, as  he  rose  to  go.  44I  may 
come  again  to  tell  you  about  the  Gov- 
ernment?" 

Lola  held  out  her  hand.  44  You  are 
most  kind,  sefior,  and  I  thank  you," 
she  replied,  simply. 

So  he  came  again  the  next  after- 
noon to  report  the  progress  of  the 
case  and  to  bring  some  roses  for  her 
mother. 

On  his  third  visit  he  brought  the 
pearls.  44I  am  directed  to  return 
these  to  you,  senorita,  and  to  say 
that  the  Americans  admire  the  Cuban 
women  too  much  to  make  them 
suffer,"  he  said,  handing  them  to 
her. 

Lola  gazed  from  the  case  to  him, 
and  back  to  the  case  again,  while 
tears  of  joy  welled  up  into  her  eyes. 
44 1  begin  to  forgive  the  Govern- 
ment,'^ she  said,  with  a  sob. 

A  flush  rose  to  Heathcote's  face. 
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As  soon  as  her  brother  returned  he 
must  see  him  and  straighten  things 
out. 

A  pause  followed,  which  Lola 
broke  timidly.  "  You  stay  here 
much  longer,  sefior?"  she  inquired. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  away,  now, 
and  when  I  do  I  want  to  take  some- 
one with  me,"  he  said,  softly,  and 
Lola  lowered  her  eyes.  She  was  be- 
ginning to  understand. 

Keathcote  got  up.  "  Don't  you  see 
how  it  is? — I  love  you,  Dolores." 

"  No,  no,  it  must  not  be  !"  she  cried, 
putting  up  both  hands  to  keep  him 
away. 

"  Dolores,  sweetheart,  Lolita  mia/" 
he  was  murmuring,  all  the  love  words 
rising  to  his  tongue,  when  a  laugh 
jarred  upon  his  ears. 

He  looked  up  and  saw  a  young  man 
standing  in  the  doorway. 

"  So  this  is  the  way  you  spend  your 
afternoons?  It  is  well  I  came  home. 
Infante!  letting  an  accursed  Ameri- 
can make  love  to  you!  Desdichada! 
you  have  disgraced  us  all!"  cried 
Pepe,  fiercely,  in  Spanish. 

Lola  sprang  to  her  feet  and  faced 
him.  "No,  it  is  not  true,"  she  re- 
torted, angrily.  "  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
when  you  came  home  this  morning, 
but  you  would  not  listen  ;  you  were 
too  busy,"  and  then  she  launched 
rapidly  into  the  story  of  her  meeting 
with  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government. 

"So  he  comes  to  pay  back  the 
money  unjustly  taken  from  us?"  re- 
peated Pepe,  slowly.  Then  a  cunning 
light  crept  into  his  narrow  eyes. 
"Lola,  leave  us;  I  will  settle  with 
this  gentleman,"  he  commanded. 
The  girl  obeyed  silently. 

Montalvo  turned  to  Heathcote,  who 
was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  scene. 
"  My  sister  say,  sefior,  you  represent 
the  American  Government,  and  you 
will  pay  back  the  money  it  has  taken 
from  me,"  he  said,  in  excellent  Eng- 
lish. 

Heathcote  did  not  answer;  he  was 
waiting  for  a  cue. 

"Are  you  prepared  to  pay  one 
hundred,  two  hundred  American  dol- 
lars?" 


Heathcote  seized  his  opportunity. 
"  Sefior  Montalvo,  I  love  your  sister — 
I  would  like  to  make  her  my  wife.  I 
met  her  trying  to  sell  her  pearls,  to 
buy  back  some  spoons  her  mother 
valued.  Yes,  I  am  ready  to  pay  two 
hundred  dollars,  if  you  will  promise 
that  the  American  tax  is  not  re- 
peated." 

Pepe  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I 
cannot  promise  for  your  Govern- 
ment, sefior,"  he  answered,  court- 
eously. 

"But  lean." 

"Vera  well." 

"  And  your  sister?" 

"If  she  love  you,  sefior,  I  will  not 
withhold  my  consent.  You  are  rich, 
and  you  will  not  let  her  family 
starve."  Pepe  gave  in  gracefully. 
Evidently  the  American  was  sent  by 
Providence  to  supply  his  needs. 

"  May  I  not  see  her?"  Heathcote 
was  insistent. 

"I  call  her." 

Lola  came  into  the  room  shyly. 

"You  have  explained  all  to  Pepe? 
He  is  not  angry?"  she  demanded, 
breathlessly. 

Pepe  sat  down  at  the  piano  and 
strummed  a  danza.  It  would  not  be 
etiquette  to  leave  the  lovers  alone, 
and  yet  he  was  willing  to  give  Heath- 
cote his  chance. 

"  On  the  contrary,  your  brother  was 
delighted;  he  even  said  he  would 
offer  no  objection  to  my  entering  the 
family,  if  you  were  willing.  Lola, 
can  you  learn  to  care — a  little?" 

His  earnestness  brought  conviction 
to  her  heart,  and,  looking  up  into  his 
blue  eyes,  she  trusted  him. 

"  I  think  I  care  now  a — a  little — " 
she  murmured,  and  then  his  arms 
drew  her  to  his  breast. 

Pepe  was  playing  a  guaracha. 

"Dolores,  you  remember  the  first 
question  I  asked  you  in  Spanish?" 
Heathcote  lowered  his  voice. 

"  Da-me  un  va-so  de  agua — "  she 
repeated,  mischievously. 

"Yes,  I  did  not  dare  ask  da-me  un 
beso;  may  I  now?"  and  as  all  the 
world  over  silence  gives  consent, 
Heathcote  bent  his  head,  and  their 
lips  met. 
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AT  A  WINDOW 

T  SEE  without  the  restless  crowd  go  by, 

-1-     Each  with  his  little  share  of  grief  or  bliss; 

Only  a  dreamer  in  the  twilight  I, 

Who  sits  alone  where  some  great  window  is, 
And  hears  afar  the  city's  restless  cry 

And  muses,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  this?" 

What  is  this  world  that  wrangles,  strives  and  cheats? 

Let  me  be  glad  I  am  no  part  thereof  ; 
Safe-housed  above  the  tumult  of  the  streets, 

Serenely  unaware  of  hate  or  love. 
Outside  the  sun  burns  and  the  fierce  rain  beats 

There  where  the  anxious,  stern-faced  toilers  move. 

Only  a  dreamer  at  the  window  I, 

Yet  sometimes  comes  a  mad,  strange  wish  to  go, 
Breaking  all  bounds,  out  'neath  the  wide,  free  sky 

And  join  the  tide  that  surges  there  below, 
To  suffer,  to  rejoice,  to  fail,  to  try, 

To  look  full  in  the  face  of  Life  and  know. 

McCrea  Pickering. 


* 


TOO    TECHNICAL 


44  TJE  thinks  it  necessary  for  a  poet  to  know  how  to  starve." 

*•*     "  Yes,  he  attaches  too  much  importance  to  the  merely  technical  part 
of  the  business." 


EXPLICIT    ENOUGH 

"LJOW  will  you  have  your  berth  made  up,  madam?"  asked  the  Pullman 

*■•  **     porter. 
"Head   toward  the  engine  and  feet  the  other  way,"  replied  the  lady, 
quietly,  and  idly  wondered  at  the  sudden  mirth  of  the  passengers  across  the 
aisle. 
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A   MARTYR   OF   THE   QUARTER 

By  Duffield  Osborne 


YOU  did  not  know  Marny?  It 
was  in  the  Rue  Jean-Bart  that 
he  lived,  up  five  flights  of 
stairs,  and  he  was  an  artist — yes, 
truly,  an  artist.  It  is  only  painters 
who  are  praised  to-day.  He  did  not 
paint  a  dead  man  so  you  would  look 
again  to  discern  the  slab  and  the 
trickling  water,  and  then  name  it  an 
;4  Entombment  "ora"  Pieta.  "  That 
is  what  your  masters  call  "art,"  and 
you  come  all  the  way  from  America 
to  study  it  under  them — tête  de  chien! 
It  is  the  soul  that  is  art,  not  the 
body.  Is  Vérard  a  poet  because  his 
rhymes  and  his  versifying  are  excel- 
lent? Poor  Vérard  !  How  they  laugh 
at  him  at  the  Café  Bleu! 

Perhaps  you  remember  a  little  work 
of  this  Marny.  It  was  skied  in  the 
Salon  of  *93 — a  Psyche  with  butter- 
fly wings,  that  mourned  over  a 
withered  rose.  No?  Well,  it  is 
hardly  surprising.  One  does  not  long 
remember  those  whom  the  world 
calls  unsuccessful.  Yet,  believe  me, 
there  was  once  that  fortune  lay  well 
within  his  grasp. 

He  had  painted  a  study  of  Cécile — 
surely  you  recall  how  she  was,  before 
the  life  of  the  Quarter  had  made 
coarse  the  lines  of  her  beauty?  Well, 
the  picture  was  bought  by  Joseph,  the 
little  dealer  on  the  Quai  Conti,  and, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  M.  Rosenthal 
was  passing  one  day  and  saw  it  in 
the  shop  window. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  M. 
Rosenthal  knows  a  profitable  work  of 
art  almost  as  well  as  he  knows  how 
to  handle  a  national  loan.  He  pur- 
chased the  picture  and  obtained  from 
Joseph  the  artist's  name  and  address. 
Then  he  sent  for  Marny  to  call  upon 


him  at  his  hotel  in  the  Avenue 
Kléber.  It  was  I  that  loaned  my 
friend  the  coat  which  he  wore  to  the 
interview,  and,  later,  he  told  me  what 
happened — thus: 

He  was  ushered  through  many 
rooms — gorgeous,  magnificent — till  he 
came  to  one  whence,  through  a  door, 
he  could  see  the  banker  at  his  desk. 
A  young  lady  was  just  going  out — 
very  fat  and  very  ugly. 

"  Bid  M.  Marny  to  be  seated  and 
wait,"  said  the  great  man,  when  the 
artist  had  been  announced. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  came  for- 
ward, peering  over  his  spectacles. 

"  You  painted  that  head?"  he  asked, 
pointing  to  the  picture  of  Cécile, 
where  it  lay  upon  a  table. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  Marny. 

"  I  desire  you  to  do  a  portrait  of  my 
daughter,"  pursued  the  banker.  "  It 
was  she  who  was  with  me  when  you 
entered.     What  is  your  charge?" 

Marny  flushed  and  hesitated. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,"  he  said  at 
last,  "but  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  undertake  the  commis- 
sion. " 

M.  Rosenthal  stared  in  amazement. 

"But  I  will  pay  you  five  thousand 
francs,"  he  said. 

"The  offer  is  generous;  neverthe- 
less  " 

"Or,  if  you  insist,  and  the  work 
is  satisfactory,  I  do  not  say  but 
that " 

"A  thousand  pardons,  monsieur. 
The  amount  you  name  is  much 
more  than  I  have  ever  received; 
but  were  it  ten  times  increased,  my 
answer  would  be  the  same.  It  is 
impossible." 

"  Might  I  beg  you  to  favor  me  with 
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your  reason  for  this  most  extraordi- 
nary refusal?"  said  Rosenthal,  in  tones 
of  mingled  wonder  and  sarcasm. 

44  Again  pardon  me.  I  should  prefer 
not." 

44  But  I  insist — I  demand M 

44  In  that  case,  monsieur,  I  can  only 
comply,  though,  believe  me,  I  do  not 
desire  to  pain  you.  I  have  always  held 
it  the  mission  of  Art  to  beautify,  to 
ennoble  life,  and  that,  if  she  be  true  to 
her  mission,  Nature  must,  some  day, 
become  her  handmaid.  I  am  well  as- 
sured that  it  was  the  high  ideals  of 


Greek  art  that  made  of  the  Greeks  a 
nation  beautiful  and  noble  and  great, 
despite  the  smallness  of  their  country 
and  their  numbers.  I  must  live  by 
my  faith.  Mademoiselle's  portrait 
would  be  neither  noble  nor  beautiful. 
I  cannot  paint  it.  " 

Pouf-f  !    You  should  have  seen  M. 
Rosenthal's  face! 

44 Go!  go!"  he  shrieked,  as  h 
caught  his  breath — 4<back  to  yoi 
attic  and  starve!     Cochon  J" 

Ma  foil  and  I  believe  that  is  ju . 
what  Marny  did. 


THE    YELLOW    GARDEN 

IN  a  ring  of  emerald  hills, 
Where  the  sapphire  of  the  skies 
Overflows  in  lakes  and  rills, 

There  the  yellow  garden  lies. 
Every  inch  of  fertile  earth, 

Every  patch  of  teeming  sod, 
In  the  sun  has  given  birth 
To  a  spray  of  golden-rod. 

There  a  square  of  cavalry 

Fell  in  battle,  sword  and  plume  ; 
And  their  gorgeous  ghosts  you  see 

When  the  acre  bursts  in  bloom. 
Sorcery  has  worked  a  spell 

As  it  did  in  days  of  old, 
And  has  changed  a  common  dell 

To  a  field  of  cloth-of -gold. 


Minna  Irving. 


INDISCRETION 

"  t/'ERCHEW!  Kerchew!  Kerchew!     Whew,   I  caught  an  awful    cold  at 
1Xfc    the  picnic  yesterday.  " 
44  Well,  you  would  sit  on  the  bare  ground  with  nothing  under  you  buta 
thin  huckleberry  pie!" 
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By  Kate  Masterson 


THE  yellow  newspaper  girl  had 
been  given  the  most  important 
assignment  of  her  life.  It  had 
come  from  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  managing  editor,  into  whose  office 
she  had  been  called  with  extreme 
mystery  and  a  careful  closing  of 
doors.  The  managing  editor  was  not 
alone.  In  a  chair  beside  his  desk  sat 
a  gorgeous  young  woman,  her  gloved 
hands  clasped  about  a  gold,  ruby- 
topped  purse  suspended  from  her 
neck  by  a  heavy  Roman  chain. 

Her  gown  was  of  tailor  fashion, 
very  tight  and  of  pearl  gray,  and  her 
hair  was  flaxen  blond.  The  news- 
paper girl  recognized  the  face  and 
form  at  once  as  those  of  Miss  Attallie 
Rosseau,  the  famous  vaudeville  artist, 
who  had  been  imported  from  Paris  at 
some  fabulous  figure  to  sing  songs  in 
broken  French;  although  the  fact 
was  that  Miss  Rosseau  had  been  born 
in  New  York's  most  populous  tene- 
ment district.  The  broken  French 
had  been  acquired,  with  other  things, 
during  a  stay  abroad. 

"This,  Miss  Rosseau,  is  Miss  Har- 
tegan,  our  best  woman  writer,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  cleverest  detective  in 
New  York,"  said  the  managing  editor. 
Miss  Hartegan  worked  best  when  she 
was  praised,  and  he  wanted  some  of 
her  best  work  now. 

Miss  Rosseau  smiled,  showing  a 
row  of  too  perfect  teeth,  in  one  of 
which  a  diamond  was  embedded,  and 
Miss  Hartegan  nodded  shortly. 

"  Of  course  you  know  of  Miss  Ros- 
seau's  breach  of  promise  suit  against 
young  Mr.  Warrington  ?"  asked  the 
managing  editor,  and  Miss  Hartegan 
nodded  again.  Young  Mr.  Warring- 
ton was  a  multi-millionaire,  and  the 


Rosseau  suit  for  a  portion  of  his  mill- 
ions had  occupied  the  larger  part  of 
the  daily  papers  for  a  few  weeks  back. 
The  Daily  Flyer,  which  was  Miss 
Hartegan's  paper,  was  an  acknowl- 
edged enemy  of  Warrington,  and  had 
been  of  his  father  before  him,  the 
feud  involving  the  owners  of  the  Flyer 
and  certain  railroad  stock  specula- 
tions, the  paper  carrying  on  the  fight 
vindictively  through  its  columns. 

"  Miss  Rosseau,"  went  on  the  edi- 
tor, "will  undoubtedly  win  the  suit, 
which  involves  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  there  is  one  power- 
ful factor  missing  in  her  case — in  our 
case,  I  may  say,  for  we  have  decided, 
as  always,  to  take  the  side  of  injured 
womanhood  against  unscrupulous 
power  and  wealth." 

The  managing  editor  spoke  as  if 
he  almost  believed  what  he  was  say- 
ing. Miss  Rosseau,  overcome,  ap- 
plied a  duchesse  lace-edged  square  to 
her  eyes,  and  Miss  Hartegan  looked 
blankly  at  both  of  them.  She  knew 
that  the  general  opinion  expressed 
by  every  paper  except  the  Flyer  was 
that  the  Rosseau  suit  was  only  the 
culmination  of  a  blackmailing  scheme, 
which  had  been  successfully  carried 
on  ever  since  young  Warrington 
awoke  to  the  disenchantments  of  the 
siren  who  had  woven  her  spell  about 
him  during  his  last  year  in  college. 

"This  factor,"  continued  the  edi- 
tor, "is  a  bundle  of  letters  written  by 
Warrington  to  Miss  Rosseau  from  his 
first  meeting  with  her " 

"And  during  our  engagement," 
put  in  that  lady,  "  until  last  January, 
when  he  abruptly  and  cruelly  broke 
his  many  promises  and  left  me " 

"  Practically    destitute,"    said    the 
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editor,  "with  a  large  apartment  on 
her  hands  and  a  few  miserable  dol- 
lars in  the  bank,  and " 

"And  all  the  linen  and  silver 
marked  with  his  monogram,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Rosseau,  indignantly. 

"Soon  after,"  said  the  managing 
editor,  "Warrington,  when  threatened 
with  this  suit,  obtained  from  the  lady, 
by  subterfuge  and  deceit,  this  bundle 
of  letters  containing  various  offers  of 
marriage  and  the  most  fervent  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  devotion.  Of 
course,  it  was  highly  imprudent  for 
her  to  part  with  this  package.  With 
that  in  her  possession  the  Warrington 
millions  would  have  been  practically 
at  her  disposal,  for  he  would  have 
done  anything  to  avert  the  scandal, 
owing  to  his  already  announced  en- 
gagement. Now,  we  want  to  get 
those  letters." 

"  Of  course  he  has  destroyed  them,  " 
said  Miss  Hartegan.  She  was  feeling 
more  thoroughly  disgusted  than  ever 
with  a  profession  that  made  any  such 
calls  as  this  upon  her. 

"  No,"  returned  the  editor.  "  The 
fact  is,  he  can't  get  at  them.  They 
are  in  a  safe  that  he  cannot  open." 

"And  I  have  the  key!"  said  Miss 
Rosseau,  tapping  her  voluminous 
bosom  significantly. 

"  It  sounds  like  a  melodrama,"  said 
Miss  Hartegan. 

"A  woman's  broken  heart  is  more 
in  the  line  of  a  tragedy,"  said  the 
managing  editor.  He  knew  that  Miss 
Hartegan  was  sentimental,  in  spite  of 
her  many  skin-thickening  journalistic 
achievements,  but  he  did  not  know 
how  thoroughly  she  saw  through  him. 

"  In  the  bedroom  of  Mr.  Warring- 
ton's apartment  in  *  The  Cloister,'" 
said  Miss  Rosseau,  "which  he  only 
occupies  when  he  is  not  on  his  yacht, 
there  is  an  iron  safe  of  curious  foreign 
construction  hidden  behind  one  of  the 
painted  satin  panels  of  the  wall.  It 
is  a  panel  representing  a  *  Dreaming 
Venus  ' — a  recumbent  nude  figure 
surrounded  with  roses  and  Cupids. 
The  safe  cannot  be  broken  into  in  the 
usual  way.  Nothing  could  open  it 
but  dynamite,  and  owing  to  the  mas- 
sive construction  of  the  walls  of  the 


box  a  quantity  would  be  required 
which  would  blow  the  entire  house 
down.  The  box  was  made  abroad 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Warring- 
ton jewels,  and  the  boy  had  it  re- 
moved from  the  town  house  and 
placed  in  his  flat.  You  can  imagine 
what  a  wonderful  piece  of  workman- 
ship it  is  when  you  hear  that  it  has 
been  pronounced  absolutely  impreg- 
nable and  superior  to  the  usual  bank 
safe  deposit  vaults.  Warrington 
keeps  the  jewels  and  valuable  papers 
there.  You  can  imagine  what  un- 
easiness he  must  feel  in  the  loss  of 
the  key." 

"  Which  you  obtained  how?"  asked 
Miss  Hartegan.  "  How  do  you  know 
the  letters  are  still  there?" 

"  Because  I  saw  them  placed  there 
by  Mr.  Warrington,  who  closed  and 
locked  the  safe  in  my  presence,  plac- 
ing the  key  on  a  table  while  he  turned 
to  his  desk  in  the  next  room  to  write 
— to  write " 

"  A  check?"  said  Miss  Hartegan. 

"A  check — "  said  Miss  Rosseau, 
"a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  to  what 
was  promised  in  the  future.  I  slipped 
the  key  into  my  pocket.  I  knew  that 
nothing  could  open  the  safe,  with  all 
its  jewels,  bonds  and  valuable  papers, 
but  that  key.  He  had  often  told  me 
so  himself.  The  letters  he  tossed 
into  a  centre  compartment  which  is 
lined  with  purple  velvet.  They  were 
the  only  papers  visible.  The  key,  in 
the  hands  of  a  dishonest  person,  could 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  robbery. 
As  for  me,  I  only  want  what  is  mine 
— those  letters,  which  I  should  never 
have  given  up!" 

Miss  Hartegan  looked  at  the  two  in 
dismay.  "What  do  you  wish  me  to 
do?"  she  asked.  "  I  can't  break  into 
the  man's  house  and  steal  them.  You 
don't  expect  me  to  do  that,  do  you?" 

"'The  Cloister,'"  said  the  editor, 
"is  run  on  an  admirable  domestic  sys- 
tem, which  includes  a  corps  of  maids 
besides  the  usual  hall  boys,  porters  and 
pages.  These  maids  are  supposed  to 
supply  a  pleasant  feminine  atmosphere 
to  the  ménage.  Their  duties  are  al- 
most nominal.  They  dust  bric-à-brac, 
arrange  flowers,  feed  pets  and  give  a 
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certain  touch  to  the  arrangements 
that  imparts  the  charm  that  makes 
*  The  Cloister  *  the  highest-priced 
bachelor  apartment  house  in  town." 

4  '  You  wish  me  to  hire  there  as  a 
servant?"  asked  Miss  Hartegan,  with 
some  indignation. 

44  They  are  not  ordinary  servants," 
said  the  editor  ;  4  '  they  must  be  highly 
recommended  and  introduced.  They 
receive  good  wages  and  are  intelli- 
gent, good-looking,  refined.  Their 
presence  makes  it  possible  for  the 
residents  of  4  The  Cloister  '  to  enter- 
tain their  women  friends  at  luncheons 
and  teas  with  perfect  propriety  and 
comfort  for  the  ladies.  Now,  we  pro- 
pose giving  you  a  letter  to  the  man- 
ager of  4  The  Cloister  '  which  will  in- 
sure you  a  position.  This  will  give 
you  entrée  to  all  the  apartments.  We 
will  give  you  the  key " 

44  It's  a  case  of  absolute  robbery," 
exclaimed  Miss  Hartegan.  44  Do  you 
think  he  leaves  a  valuable  safe  of  that 
sort  unguarded  when  he  knows  the 
key  is  in  someone's  possession?" 

44  It's  a  case  of  doing  your  duty  to 
the  paper  that  has  made  you,"  said 
the  editor,  sharply.  He  knew  that  a 
stubborn  sense  of  duty  was  one  of 
Miss  Hartegan's  strong  points.  It 
had  sent  her  climbing  church  steeples 
and  down  in  diving  suits  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Bay  when  her  physical 
dislike  and  fear  of  the  task  were  as 
great  as  her  moral  qualms  were  now. 

**  And  whether  you  succeed  or  not," 
went  on  the  editor,  as  he  watched 
Miss  Hartegan's  face,  44you  will  re- 
ceive the  Flyer's  check  for  a  thousand 
dollars.  If  you  succeed  I  need  not 
say  the  reward  will  be  liberal." 

Attallie  Rosseau  untied  a  white 
ribbon  somewhere  in  her  corsage  and 
took  therefrom  a  saw-edged  key  to 
which  the  ribbon  was  attached.  Miss 
Hartegan's  mind  worked  quickly. 
Three  years  of  journalistic  success  is 
bound  to  blunt  not  only  the  gentler 
attributes  of  femininity,  but  the 
promptings  of  ordinary  morality.  It 
was  only  another — and  the  worst — of 
the  many  scurvy  tricks  by  which  she 
had  won  fame  and  money. 

She  took  the  key  and  a  liberal  ex- 


pense order  and  left  the  room,  hating 
herself,  and  saying,  as  she  had  often 
said  before,  that  this  would  be  the 
last  time.  And  each  time  her  success 
was  leading  her  deeper  into  the  mire. 

44 The  Cloister"  was  a  great  stone 
palace  that  had  once  been  the  home 
of  a  millionaire,  then  a  club,  and  was 
now  a  bachelor  apartment  house,  con- 
ducted on  the  most  aesthetic  plans. 
Its  up-to-date  service  not  only  in- 
cluded a  corps  of  intelligent  maids, 
but  had  such  luxuries  as  separate 
services  of  china,  silver  and  glass. 
Famous  chefs  were  employed.  Fresh 
flowers  were  placed  in  the  rooms 
daily.  It  was  whispered  that  the 
controlling  spirit  of  44  The  Cloister" 
was  an  ex-society  woman,  who, 
spurred  on  by  the  success  of  her  plan, 
was  now  arranging  for  a  family 
apartment  house,  with  the  same  high 
prices  and  exquisite  comfort  and  lack 
of  responsibility. 

When  Grace  Hartegan  was  installed 
as  maid  she  voted  it  a  most  novel  ex- 
perience. She  was  provided  with  a 
black  silk  gown  cut  to  the  ankles,  a 
daintily  ruffled  apron,  a  cap,  and  frills 
for  neck  and  wrists  that  suggested 
comic  opera.  These  quaintly  cos- 
tumed girls  passing  through  the  halls 
gave  an  inimitably  picturesque  aspect 
to  the  place. 

When  Miss  Hartegan  looked  at  her- 
self in  the  cheval  glass  in  the  maids' 
sitting-room  she  had  to  confess  that 
she  never  looked  so  well  in  her  life. 
Her  reddish-brown  hair  haloed  her 
face  under  its  white  frill,  and  in  her 
eyes  the  unholy  fire  of  journalistic 
ambition  had  begun  to  shine. 

Two  days  after  she  arrived  she  was 
sent  to  the  Warrington  apartment  to 
distribute  the  violets  which  that  young 
man  preferred  exclusively  for  his 
rooms.  The  latter  were  so  superb 
that,  as  she  entered,  following  the  boy 
with  the  box,  she  stood  gazing  around 
her  in  such  wide-eyed,  transfixed  ad- 
miration that  she  started  violently 
when  the  Japanese  man  who  had  ad- 
mitted them  passed  out  of  the  room, 
looking  like  a  prince  of  the  Orient  in 
his  gorgeous  robes. 

The   rooms  were   a   veritable   Al- 
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hambra,  fitted  with  that  magnificent 
disregard  for  expenditure  and  that 
mingling  of  artistic  effects  that  so 
thoroughly  mark  the  home  of  the 
typical  American  millionaire.  The 
girl  began  to  dispose  of  the  flowers, 
the  Jap  bringing  water  in  a  silver 
pitcher. 

He  was  the  handsomest  specimen 
of  his  race  she  had  ever  seen,  and 
from  the  first  he  inspired  her  with 
awe.  He  was  not  small  and  sinewy, 
but  tall,  graceful — more  like  a  native 
of  India,  although  he  wore  the  Japan- 
ese costume.  He  moved  with  the 
soft-stepping  grace  of  the  East.  His 
eyes  were  dark,  sombre  and  expres- 
sive, under  heavy  lashes.  Miss  Har- 
tegan  found  herself  staring  at  him, 
until  he  paused  before  her  and  parted 
his  lips  over  white  teeth  to  say: 
"Plitty  gel,"  at  which  she  laughed, 
as  did  the  florist's  boy.  She  wondered 
if  he  would  be  the  only  obstacle  in 
her  way  and  if  he  ever  went  out  and 
left  the  place  alone.  She  looked  in 
vain  for  a  door  that  might  lead  into 
the  room  containing  the  treasure. 

With  delicacy  and  simplicity  she 
placed  the  flowers  about;  then  she 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  Jap,  who 
stood  watching  her  in  admiration. 

"  Other  roomee?"  she  asked,  pleas- 
antly. He  lifted  a  rose  velvet  cur- 
tain, and  she  passed  into  the  sleeping- 
room  of  the  most  luxurious  young 
man  in  town.  It  was  all  rose  satin 
and  painted  panels.  The  bed  was  deco- 
rated with  ivory,  and  lace  hung.  The 
vases  were  of  silver.  As  she  placed 
the  flowers  her  quick  eye  swept  the 
beautiful  satin  panels,  each  with  its 
Venus  differently  posed  and  signed 
with  the  artist's  name.  Beside  an- 
other door  leading  into  a  vista  of 
white  onyx  and  silver  was  the  panel 
"  The  Dreaming  Venus." 

She  started  as  a  door  slammed  and 
a  cheery,  boyish  voice  sounded  through 
the  rooms.  Peering  out,  she  beheld, 
for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Barclay  War- 
rington— recognizing  him  from  his 
published  pictures,  which,  however, 
gave  him  a  dignity  he  did  not  possess 
in  the  flesh.  He  looked  and  acted 
like  an  exuberant   college  boy.     Miss 


Hartegan  had  met  a  few  millionaires 
in  her  work,  but  none  like  this  one. 

His  hat  was  pushed  back  on  his 
head  over  a  face  disposed  to  be  un- 
mannishly  plump.  There  were 
puffed  rings  under  the  eyes,  which 
were  bright,  young  and  happy.  The 
lips  were  full,  almost  pouting,  but  a 
good  chin  just  redeemed  the  face, 
which  expressed  thorough  good  na- 
ture with  the  world. 

His  clothes  were  distinctly  loud.  A 
tan  box-coat  was  thrown  back  from  a 
lurid  English  waistcoat.  His  shirt 
was  striped  in  violet.  And,  strangest 
of  all,  he  carried  a  common  brown- 
paper  bag,  from  which  he  contentedly 
ate  peanuts. 

A  valet  and  the  Jap  attended  his 
entrance,  the  man  helping  him  off  with 
his  coat  and  the  Jap  standing  like  a 
sentinel — much  more  dignified  and 
royal  looking  than  his  master. 

4 *  Hello,  Loo,"  said  Warrington, 
"have  some  peanuts?  I've  just  been 
to  the  circus,  and  of  all  the  damned- 
est  " 

The  Jap  pointed  to  the  rose  curtain 
warningly. 

"Plitty  lil  gel,"  he  said. 

"By  Jove!"  said  Warrington,  as 
Miss  Hartegan  passed  through  the 
room.  *  *  Sure  enough  !  Lil  gel,  have 
some  peanuts?  " 

Miss  Hartegan  blushed,  bowed, 
smiled  and  went  out  with  a  trace  of 
haughtiness  in  her  manner.  Evi- 
dently this  was  a  delightfully  uncon- 
ventional household.  She  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  wondering  if  she  could 
ever  get  up  sufficient  nerve  to  rob 
this  remarkably  good-natured  young 
man.  She  felt  that  the  Japanese 
might  be  won  over  through  his  evi- 
dent admiration  of  her.  But,  some- 
how, she  felt  afraid  of  him.  And, 
thinking,  she  fell  asleep. 

Next  day  she  heard  that  her  ar- 
rangement of  the  flowers  had  been 
praised  by  Mr.  Warrington,  and  that 
he  had  asked  that  she  place  them  each 
day.  One  of  the  other  young  women 
told  her  this  meant  at  least  fifty  dol- 
lars additional  each  month  as  a  tip 
from  the  young  millionaire,  who  was 
a  prince  of  generosity. 
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The  Jap  was  always  there,  each 
day  in  a  differently  gorgeous  costume. 
She  knew  that  the  things  he  wore, 
embroidered  heavily  as  they  were, 
must  be  worth  a  fortune.  He  wore 
queer  turbaned  head-dresses  that  were 
picturesque,  but  not  Japanese. 

"Finee!  finee!"  she  said  one  day. 
"  Loo,  you  look  like  a  cozy  corner." 
He  smiled  royally.  It  was  only  when 
he  spoke  in  his  ridiculous  English 
that  she  could  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  nobleman.  She  found  her- 
self building  romances  about  him. 
He  appealed  to  her  in  some  strange, 
mysterious  way.  She  did  not  know 
if  the  influence  were  psychic  or  phys- 
ical, but  his  glance  thrilled  her.  His 
dog-like  devotion,  expressed  in  his 
anticipation  of  her  wants  as  she 
worked,  flattered  her — more  than  she 
liked  to  realize.  One  day  he  gave  her 
a  rose. 

"Plitty  flowl  for  plitty  gel,"  he 
said,  his  sad,  mysterious  eyes  burn- 
ing into  her  own.  Miss  Hartegan 
felt  the  blood  surge  to  her  cheeks. 
She  swayed  toward  him  as  if  she 
were  going  to  faint,  and  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  many 
times  on  her  lips,  murmuring  unintel- 
ligible Japanese  love  in  her  ear,  while 
she  trembled  helplessly.  When  she 
broke  away  from  him  and  ran  from 
the  room  in  a  rage  she  remembered 
that  she  must  not  forget  to  act  her  part. 
She  realized  grimly  that  she  had  kissed 
him  twice.  A  Japanese  servant  !  She 
wondered  if  he  kissed  all  the  maids. 

She  did  not  go  to  the  apartment 
again  that  day,  but  sent  to  a  shop  for  a 
book  on  physical  magnetism  and  one 
on  hypnotism.  She  was  of  an  ana- 
lytical turn  of  mind,  and  was  going 
through  an  entirely  new  experience. 
Under  her  new  name  and  in  her  cap 
and  apron  she  did  not  mind  it  in  the 
least.  The  blunting  of  her  morality 
had  gone  farther  than  even  she  im- 
agined. 

Then  she  began  to  wonder  if  it 
-would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  have  Loo 
on  her  side.  He  seemed  to  be  always 
in  his  place.  She  must  get  the  letters 
soon.  Nearly  a  week  had  gone  by 
now,  resultless. 


Next  day  she  put  a  little  dagger  in 
the  bosom  of  her  gown.  Loo  bowed 
before  her  humbly  with  his  pitcher  of 
water  for  the  flowers.  She  trembled 
and  leaned  upon  the  table,  unaccount- 
ably weak,  afraid.  Loo's  voice  was 
in  her  ear  : 

44  Me  lovee  you — HI  gel.  You  mally 
me?" 

She  took  the  knife  from  her  dress. 
"Killee!  Killee!"  she  said,  and, 
strangely  enough,  she  was  unconscious 
of  the  humor  in  her  mode  of  expres- 
sion. So  was  Loo.  He  moved  away 
from  this  enraged  young  person  with 
her  crown  of  red  hair  and  her  blazing 
topaz  eyes.  Then  she  heard  herself 
laugh.  She  went  on  arranging  the 
violets.  Loo's  voice  sounded  from  an 
inner  room  chanting  a  Japanese  love 
dirge.     Miss  Hartegan  listened. 

She  put  some  violets  in  a  silver  bowl 
on  the  dressing-table.  Quickly  mov- 
ing her  hand  around  the  edge  of  the 
4 *  Dreaming  Venus"  panel,  she  felt  it 
move.  Her  heart  began  to  bound. 
Then  she  heard  a  sigh  at  the  rose  cur- 
tain. Loo  stood  there,  gazing  at  her 
idiotically. 

44  Lil  gel — "  he  began. 

44  Oh,  run  away!"  she  said,  and 
laughed,  but  her  heart  beat  like  a 
trip-hammer.  Then  a  sudden  im- 
pulse came  over  her.  She  would  get 
Loo  out  of  the  place  and  secure  the 
letters  now.  She  went  up  to  the  Jap 
with  alluring  eyes.  Again  the  strange 
fear  of  him  made  her  tremble.  She 
placed  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

44  Loo,  I  love  you!"  she  said,  in  a 
whisper. 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  waist. 

44  You  mally  me?"  he  said. 

44  Some  time." 

44  Me  klissee  you?" 

44  T  thought  Japs  never  kissed." 

44 1  leln  at  collilge,"  he  said. 

She  laughed  into  the  eyes  that  de- 
voured her.  He  bent  his  face  close 
to  hers.     She  drew  back  shaking. 

44  Once?"  he  pleaded. 

44  Loo,"  she  said,  44I  will — but  you 
must  go  out  to  the  big  shop  with  the 
red  shades — you  know ?" 

He  nodded. 

44 — and  get  me  some  chocolates." 
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He  nodded  with  idiotic  Japanese 
smiles,  and  said: 

44  And  you  klissee  me?" 

"Yes." 

He  vanished.  She  heard  the  eleva- 
tor door  click.  She  sank  on  her  knees 
beside  the  panel.  It  swung  back  as 
if  under  a  charm,  disclosing  the  iron 
door  beneath.  She  inserted  the  key 
bunglingly  and  turned  it,  pulling  the 
door  out.  There  lay  the  letters.  She 
took  them,  closed  the  door  and  rose 
from  her  knees.  What  should  she  do 
with  them? 

Loo  stood  looking  at  her.  The  let- 
ters dropped  from  her  hand. 

"Did  you  get  the  candy?"  she 
asked,  imperiously. 

44  So  you've  done  it?"  said  Loo,  in 
capital  English.  **  Burglary,  with  ten 
years  in  prison,  for  Miss  Hartegan! 
Do  you  think  it  pays?" 

He  snapped  a  pair  of  handcuffs  over 
her  wrists.  Then  he  took  the  key 
from  the  door  of  the  safe. 

44 We  wanted  this,"  he  said,  44and 
these."     He  picked  up  the  letters. 

And  looking  into  his  eyes,  accusing 
and  reproachful,  yet  with  just  a  trace 
of  Loo's  devotion  in  them,  she  real- 
ized that  she,  the  clever  Miss  Harte- 
gan, had  been  tricked  by  a  cleverer 
detective,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  fainted  dead  away. 


When  she  came  to  her  senses  she- 
found  the  steel  handcuffs  had  been 
taken  off,  and  Loo,  with  his  queer 
head-dress  removed,  was  bathing  her 
forehead  with  violet  water.  There 
was  an  unprofessional  tenderness  in 
his  touch.  Barclay  Warrington  stood 
looking  at  them  both,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

44  Well,  HI  gel!"  he  said;  "aren't 
you  ashamed  of  yourself?  What  do 
you  think  we  ought  to  do  with  you?" 

44 1  don't  care,"  said  Miss  Hartegan, 
beginning  to  cry.  44  I'm  tired  of  the 
whole  thing  !"  She  began  to  sob  more 
violently. 

44  Oh,  say,"  said  Warrington,  44  don't 
do  that!  Don't!  If  you  promise  to 
reform  and — and  apologize,  and  will 
never  do  it  again,  we'll  let  you  off 
with  a  reprimand  and  give  you  over 
to " 

44  My  custody,"  said  the  detective. 

The  wedding  of  Detective  Louis 
Burgoyne,  the  crack  sleuth  of  a  great 
private  agency,  and  Miss  Grace  Har- 
tegan, the  newspaper  girl,  which  oc- 
curred soon  after  that  young  lady's 
resignation  from  the  Flyer,  would  not 
have  occasioned  so  much  talk  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  they  started 
on  a  wedding  tour  in  Barclay  War- 
rington's steam  yacht,  the  Attallie. 
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THE    LITTLE    NUN 


OENSIVE,  the  Little  Nun  walks  in  the  night, 
-*       Counting  the  yellow  rosary  of  stars, 
And  asking  of  the  moon  what  sweet  delight 
May  lie  beyond  the  peace  of  convent  bars. 

44 1  dreamed,"  she  sighed,  44that  in  a  rosy  bower 
Lives  one  called  Love,  who,  from  his  bluest  eyes, 

Can  wink,  a  tear  that  doth  the  world  beflower, 
As  does  the  dewdrop  from  the  Summer  skies.  " 

All  pale,  the  Little  Nun  walks  in  the  night, 

Counting  the  yellow  rosary  of  stars, 
And  sighing  to  the  moon:   44  Some  sweet  delight 

Must  lie  beyond  the  peace  of  convent  bars!" 

Anita  Fitch. 
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THE   AUTHOR'S   EVENING  AT  HOME 

By  Alice  Dunbar 

(Mrs.    Paul    Laurence    Dunbar) 


SCENE  —  Library.       Weather  — 
Ninety  in  the  shade. 

Author,  tired,  nervous. 
Wife,  fidgety. 
Mother. 
Servant. 

Wife  discovered  lying  on  lounge. 
Author  enters,  and  seats  himself  by 
her  side. 

Author — Well,  little  girl,  how  are 
you? 

Wife — Oh,  I  am  so  sick! 

Author — Let  me  go  for  a  doctor. 

Wife — No,  I  don't  need  a  doctor; 
I  just  have  a  headache. 

Author — Well,  lie  quiet,  dear. 

Wife — I  don't  want  to  lie  quiet. 
(Struggles  to  a  sitting  posture.) 

Author — Do  you  want  to  go  out 
for  a  walk,  dear?     (Kisses  her.) 

Wife  (crossly) — No!  (Lies  down 
again.) 

Author  (going to  desk) — Well,  dear, 
I  thought  over  that  final  chapter  to- 
day, and  I  think  I'll  write  it  out. 

Wife — John  ! 

Author — Yes,  dear. 

Wife — You  have  kissed  me  only 
once. 

Author  (dutifully  rising  and  kiss- 
ing her  on  her  forehead} — Poor  little 
woman  !     (Goes  back  to  desk.  ) 

Wife— John! 

Author — Yes,  dear. 

Wife — If  you  only  knew  how  my 
head  aches! 

Author  (seating  himself  again  on 
lounge) — I  can  imagine,  dear. 

Wife — Why  don't  you  do  something 
to  amuse  me? 

Author — I,  dear?    What  can  I  do? 

Wife  (petulantly) — What  have  you 


been  doing  to-day?  You  never  tell 
me  a  thing. 

Author — Well,  I  finished  two 
chapters.  Would  you  like  to  hear 
them,  dear? 

Wife — Of  course. 

(Author  begins  to  read  aloud.) 

Wife — John! 

Author — Yes,  dear. 

Wife — Mrs.  De  Smythe  was  here 
to-day,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  ele- 
gant she  looked.  She  wore  a  gray 
satin  suit  trimmed  with  cut  steel  and 
gray  chiffon,  and  her  hat  was  a  gray 
toque  with  violets. 

Author — Have  you  finished,  dear? 

Wife — Oh,  yes;  goon. 

(Author  reads  to  end  of  chapter  and 
looks  to  Wife  for  approval.) 

Wife — John! 

Author — Yes,  dear. 

Wife — Do  you  know  that  bald  spot 
on  your  head  has  changed  its  form 
completely?  Now  it's  almost  a  heart- 
shape. 

(Author  says  things  under  his 
breath  and  goes  to  his  desk  again.) 

Wife  (pettishly) — How  cross  you 
are  ! 

(Silence  for  thirty-three  seconds. 
Author  writes  industriously.  Wife 
sits  up  and  begins  to  embroider.  Enter 
Servant.) 

Servant — I've  come  for  the  break- 
fast order,  mum. 

Wife — Oh,  yes.  Well,  Mary,  we'll 
have — let  me  see —  John,  would  you 
like  a  mackerel  to-morrow? 

(Author  mutters  unpublishable 
things  and  grunts  for  reply.) 

Wife— All  right.  Well,  Mary, 
we'll  have  broiled  mackerel  and  cakes, 
and — well,  just  anything. 

Servant — Yes,  mum.     (Exit.) 
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(Silence  for  twenty-six  seconds. 
Wife  fidgets  in  her  chair;  drops  scis- 
sors; hums  one  of  Sou  sa' s  marches.) 

Wife — John! 

Author — Well? 

Wife — John,  if  England  whips  the 
Boers,  it  will  change  things  about  in 
Africa,  won't  it? 

Author — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Wife — John,  where  is  the  Boer 
country? 

Author — Get  an  atlas  and  find  out. 

(Wife  spends  some  noisy  moments 
finding  an  atlas  on  the  book  shelves, 
drops  a  book  on  her  foot  and  cries  out. 
Author  groans.) 

Wife — John  Î 

Author — Well? 

Wife — Come  and  see  the  map;  here 
it  is. 

(Author  rises  and  seats  himself 
beside  her  on  the  lounge.) 

Wife — I  don't  understand  what  the 
Orange  Free  State  is.     Tell  me. 

( Author  explains  tersely \  shuts  the 
atlas  and  goes  back  to  his  desk.  Enter 
Mother;  sighs,  and  sits  in  an  arm- 
'chair.) 

Mother — Oh,  my,  how  warm  it  is! 

Author — Let  me  open  the  window. 
(Rises  and  opens  windoiv.  Wife  re- 
signedly puts  on  a  shawl.) 

Author — Are  you  cola,  dear? 

Wife — Oh,  it  makes  no  difference 
about  me.  (Author  goes  back  to  desk 
with  lines  deepening  on  his  face. 
Mother  and  Wife  converse  in  sibilant 
whispers.) 

Author — For  heaven's  sake! 

Wife — You're     disturbing      John, 


mother.  (Exit  into  next  room,  tvftere 
she  can  be  heard  moving  about  and 
humming  the  Sousa  march.) 

Mother — Are  you  busy,  dear? 

Author — Oh,  no;  just  amusing 
myself,  trying  to  make  some  bread 
and  butter. 

Mother — I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you, 
dear,  but  then,  you  know,  I  just  like 
to  be  about  and  see  you  at  work.  Of 
course,  I  sha'n't  bother  you  at  all. 
You  can  go  right  on.  I  sha'n't  make 
a  bit  of  noise  or  be  in  your  way.  I 
don't  disturb  you,  do  I? 

Author — Oh,  no,  mother,  not  at  all. 

Mother — I  thought  not.  You  see, 
it's  just  as  I  was  saying  to-day  to 
Mrs.  Blackwell;  when  John  comes 
home  in  the  evening,  Bess  and  I  love 
to  sit  in  the  library  while  he  writes, 
and  watch  him  and  learn  repose  by 
keeping  still. 

(Enter  Wife  on  tiptoe;  her  shoes 
creak  audibly.  Goes  to  lounge,  knock- 
ing against  a  chair  on  the  way.  Lies 
down  with  heavy  sigh.  Silence  for 
three  minutes,  broken  by  the  scratch- 
ing of  Author's  pen  and  alternate 
sighs  from  Wife  and  Mother.  Bell 
rings.) 

Wife — Mercy  me,  I  hope  it's  no  one 
to  disturb  John!     (Enter  Servant.) 

Servant — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cartwright 
are  in  the  parlor,  mum,  and  Mrs. 
Cartwright  says  as  how  they've  come 
over  for  a  rubber  of  whist. 

Mother — What  a  pity! 

Wife — Just  as  John  was  in  such  a 
good  train  of  thought,  too. 

Author — Thank  heavens! 


TO    MAIDENS 


BUT  believe  what  you  please 
When  they  swear  they  adore  you; 
Let  them  rest  on  their  knees, 
But  believe  what  you  please — 
Let  them  argue  and  tease 

If  the  thing  doesn't  bore  you, 
But  believe  what  you  please 
When  they  swear  they  adore  you. 


S.  G.  S. 
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By  Gertrude  Atherton 


MORTON  BLAINE  returned  to 
New  York  from  his  brief  va- 
cation to  find  awaiting  him  a 
frantic  note  from  John  Schuyler,  the 
man  nearer  to  him  than  any  save  him- 
self, imploring  him  to  "come  at 
once.  "  The  appeal  was  supplemented 
with  the  usual  intimation  that  the 
service  was  to  be  rendered  to  God 
rather  than  to  man. 

The  note  was  twenty-four  hours  old. 
Blaine,  without  changing  his  travel- 
ing clothes,  rang  for  a  cab,  and  was 
driven  rapidly  up  the  Avenue.  He 
was  a  man  of  science,  not  of  enthusi- 
asms, cold,  unerring,  brilliant;  a  su- 
perb intellectual  machine,  which 
never  showed  a  fleck  of  rust,  unre- 
mittingly polished  and  enlarged  with 
every  improvement.  But  for  one  man 
he  cherished  an  abiding  sympathy  ;  to 
that  man  he  hastened  on  the  slightest 
summons,  as  he  hastened  now.  They 
had  been  intimate  in  boyhood;  then  in 
later  years  through  mutual  respect  for 
each  other's  high  abilities  and  ambi- 
tions. 

As  the  cab  rolled  over  the  asphalt 
of  the  Avenue,  Blaine  glanced  idly  at 
the  stream  of  carriages  returning  from 
the  Park,  lifting  his  hat  to  many  of 
the  languid,  elegant  women.  He 
owed  his  minor  fame  to  his  guardian- 
ship of  fashionable  nerves.  He  could 
calm  hysteria  with  a  pressure  of  his 
cool,  flexible  hand  or  a  sudden  modu- 
lation of  his  harsh  voice.  And  women 
dreaded  his  wrath.  There  were  those 
who  averred  that  his  eyes  could  smoke. 

He  leaned  forward  and  raised  his 
hat  with  sudden  interest.  She  who 
returned  his  bow  was  as  cold  in  her 
coloring  as  a  Winter  night,  but  pos- 
sessed a  strength  of  line  and  depth  of 


eye  which  suggested  to  the  analyst 
her  power  to  give  the  world  a  shock 
did  Circumstance  cease  to  run  abreast 
of  her.  She  was  leaning  back  in- 
dolently in  the  open  carriage,  the  sun 
slanting  into  her  luminous  skin  and 
eyes,  her  face  locked  for  the  benefit 
of  the  chance  observer,  although  she 
conversed  with  the  faded  individual 
at  her  side.  As  her  eyes  met  those  of 
the  doctor  her  mouth  convulsed  sud- 
denly, and  a  glance  of  mutual  under- 
standing passed  between  them.  Then 
she  raised  her  head  with  a  defiant,  al- 
most reckless  movement. 

Blaine  reached  his  friend's  house  in 
a  moment.  The  man  who  had  sum- 
moned him  was  walking  aimlessly  up 
and  down  his  library.  He  was  un- 
shaven ;  his  hair  and  his  clothing  were 
disordered.  His  face  had  the  modern 
beauty  of  strength  and  intellect  and 
passion  and  weakness.  A  flash  of  re- 
lief illuminated  it  as  Blaine  entered. 

"She  has  been  terrible!"  he  said. 
"  Terrible!  I  have  not  had  the  cour- 
age to  call  in  anyone  else,  and  I  am 
worn  out.  She  is  asleep  now,  and  I 
got  out  of  the  room  for  a  half -hour. 
The  nurse  is  exhausted,  too.  Do  stay 
to-night." 

44 1  will  stay.     Let  us  go  up  stairs." 

As  they  reached  the  second  landing 
two  handsome  children  romped  across 
the  hall  and  flung  themselves  upon 
their  father. 

44  Where  have  you  been?"  they  de- 
manded. 4  4  Why  do  you  shut  yourself 
up  on  the  third  floor  with  mamma  all 
the  time?    When  will  she  get  well?" 

Schuyler  kissed  them  and  bade  them 
return  to  the  nursery. 

44  How  long  can  I  keep  it  from 
them  ?"  he  asked,  bitterly.     4  4  What  an 
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atmosphere  for  children — my  chil- 
dren!— to  grow  up  in!" 

44  If  you  would  do  as  I  wish,  and 
send  her  where  she  belongs " 

44 1  shall  not.  She  is  my  wife. 
Moreover,  concealment  would  then  be 
impossible." 

They  had  reached  the  third  floor. 
He  inserted  a  key  in  a  door,  hesitated 
a  moment,  then  said,  abruptly:  t4 1 
saw  in  a  paper  that  she  has  returned. 
Can  it  be  possible?" 

44  I  saw  her  on  the  Avenue  a  few 
moments  ago." 

Was  it  the  doctor's  imagination,  or 
did  the  goaded  man  at  his  side  flash 
him  a  glance  of  appeal? 

They  entered  a  room  whose  doors 
and  windows  were  muffled.  The  fur- 
niture was  solid,  too  solid  to  be  moved 
except  by  muscular  arms.  There  were 
no  mirrors  or  breakable  articles  of  any 
sort. 

On  the  bed  lay  a  woman  with  ragged 
hair  and  sunken,  yellow  face,  but 
even  in  her  ruin  indefinably  elegant. 
Her  parted  lips  were  black  and  blis- 
tered within;  her  shapely,  skinny 
hands  clutched  the  quilt  with  the 
tenacious  suggestion  of  the  eagle — 
that  long-lived,  defiant  bird.  At  the 
bedside  sat  a  vigorous  woman,  the 
pallor  of  fatigue  on  her  face. 

The  creature  on  the  bed  opened  her 
eyes.  They  had  once  been  what  are 
vaguely  known  as  fine  eyes  ;  now  they 
looked  like  blots  of  ink  on  parchment. 

44  Give  me  a  drink,"  she  said,  fever- 
ishly. 44 Water!  water!  water!"  she 
panted,  and  her  tongue  protruded 
slightly.  Her  husband  turned  away, 
his  shoulders  twitching.  The  nurse 
held  a  silver  goblet  to  the  woman's 
lips.  She  drank  greedily,  then 
scowled  up  at  the  doctor. 

44  You  missed  it,"  she  said.  44I 
should  be  glad,  for  I  hate  you,  only 
you  give  me  more  relief  than  they. 
They  are  afraid.  They  tried  to  fool 
me,  the  idiots!  But  they  didn't  try  it 
twice.     I  bit." 

She  laughed  and  threw  her  arms 
above  her  head.  The  loose  sleeves  of 
her  gown  fell  back  and  disclosed  arms 
speckled  as  if  from  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder. 


44  Just  an  ordinary  morphine  fiend," 
thought  the  doctor.  4<  And  she  is  the 
wife  of  John  Schuyler!" 

An  hour  after  dinner  he  told  the 
husband  and  nurse  to  go  to  bed.  For 
a  while  he  read,  the  woman  sleeping 
profoundly.  The  house  was  abso- 
lutely still,  or  seemed  to  be.  Had 
pandemonium  reigned  he  could  hard- 
ly have  heard  an  echo  of  it  from  this 
isolated  room.  The  window  was  open, 
but  looked  upon  roofs  and  back  yards; 
no  sound  of  carriage  wheels  rose  to 
break  the  quiet.  Despite  the  still- 
ness the  doctor  had  to  strain  his  ear  to 
catch  the  irregular  breathing  of  the 
sick  woman.  He  had  a  singular  feel- 
ing, although  the  most  unimaginative 
of  men,  that  this  third  floor,  contain- 
ing only  himself  and  this  woman,  had 
been  sliced  from  the  rest  of  the  house 
and  hung  suspended  in  space,  inde- 
pendent of  natural  laws.  It  was  after 
the  book  had  ceased  to  interest  him 
that  the  idea  shaped  itself,  born  of  an- 
other, as  yet  unacknowledged,  skulk- 
ing in  the  recesses  of  his  brain.  At 
length  he  laid  aside  thebook,  and  going 
to  the  bed,  looked  down  upon  the  wom- 
an, coldly,  reflectively — exactly  as  he 
had  often  watched  the  quivering  of  an 
animal,  dissected  alive  in  the  cause  of 
science. 

Studying  this  man's  face,  it  was  im- 
possible to  imagine  it  agitated  by  any 
passion  except  thirst  for  knowledge. 
The  skin  was  as  white  as  marble;  the 
profile  was  straight  and  mathematical, 
the  mouth  a  straight  line,  the  chin  as 
square  as  that  of  a  chiseled  Fate.  The 
jaw  was  prominent,  powerful,  relent- 
less. The  eyes  were  deeply  set  and 
gray  as  polished  steel.  The  large 
brow  was  luminous,  very  full — an  in- 
dex to  the  terrible  intellect  of  the 
man. 

As  he  looked  down  on  the  woman 
his  thin  nostrils  twitched  once  and  his 
lips  compressed  more  firmly.  Then 
he  smiled.  It  was  an  odd,  almost  de- 
moniacal smile. 

44  A  physician,"  he  said,  half-aloud, 
44  has  almost  as  much  power  as  God. 
The  idea  strikes  me  that  we  are  the 
personification  of  that  useful  symbol.  " 

He    plunged    his    hands    into   his 
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pockets  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
long,  thickly  carpeted  room. 

"  These  are  the  facts  in  the  case," 
he  continued.  "The  one  man  I  love 
and  unequivocally  respect  is  tied,  hand 
and  foot,  to  that  unsexed,  dehuman- 
ized morphine  receptacle  on  the  bed. 
She  is  hopeless.  Every  known  spe- 
cific has  failed,  must  fail,  for  she  loves 
the  vice.  He  has  one  of  the  best 
brains  of  this  day  prolific  of  brains  ; 
a  distressing  capacity  for  affection, 
human  to  the  core.  At  the  age  of 
forty-two,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
mental  powers,  he  carries  with  him  a 
constant,  sickening  sense  of  humilia- 
tion ;  a  proud  man,  he  lives  in  daily 
fear  of  exposure  and  shame.  At  the 
age  of  forty-two,  in  the  maturity  of 
his  manhood,  he  meets  the  woman 
who  conquers  his  heart,  his  imagina- 
tion, who  compels  his  faith  by  making 
other  women  abhorrent  to  him,  who 
allures  and  maddens  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  her  power  to  substantiate 
his  ideal  of  her.  He  cannot  marry 
her;  that  animal  on  the  bed  is  capable 
of  living  for  twenty  years. 

"  So  much  for  him.  A  girl  of 
twenty-eight,  whose  wealth  and 
brain  and  beauty,  and  that  other 
something  that  has  not  yet  been 
analyzed  and  labeled,  have  made  her 
a  social  star;  who  has  come  to  wonder, 
then  to  resent,  then  to  yawn  at  the 
general  vanity  of  life,  is  suddenly 
swept  out  of  the  calm  orbit  by  a 
man's  passion;  and,  with  the  swift- 
ness of  decision  natural  to  her,  goes 
to  Europe.  She  returns  in  less  than 
three  months.  For  these  two  people 
there  is  but  one  sequel.  The  second 
chapter  will  be  written  the  first  time 
they  are  alone.  Then  they  will  go  to 
Europe.  What  will  be  the  rest  of  the 
book? 

"  First,  there  will  be  an  ugly  and 
reverberating  scandal.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  she  will  compel  him 
to  return  in  the  interest  of  his  career. 
She  will  not  be  able  to  remain  ;  so 
proud  a  woman  could  not  stand  the 
position.  Again  he  will  go  with  her. 
In  a  word,  my  friend's  career  will  be 
ruined.  So  many  novelists  and  re- 
porters have  written   the   remaining 


chapters  of  this  sort  of  story  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  for  me  to  go  any 
farther. 

"  So  much  for  them.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  other  victims — the  children. 
A  morphine-mother  in  an  asylum,  a 
father  in  a  strange  land  with  a  woman 
who  is  not  his  wife,  the  world  cog- 
nizant of  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 
They  grow  up  at  odds  with  society. 
Result,  they  are  morbid,  warped,  un- 
normal.  In  trite  old  English,  their 
lives  are  ruined,  as  are  all  lives  that 
have  not  had  a  fair  chance." 

He  returned  abruptly  to  the  bed- 
side. He  laid  his  finger  on  the  wom- 
an's pulse. 

"No  morphine  to-night  and  she 
dies.  A  worthless  wretch  is  sent 
where  she  belongs.  Four  people  are 
saved." 

His  breast  swelled.  His  gray  eyes 
seemed  literally  to  send  forth  smoke  ; 
they  suggested  some  noiseless,  deadly 
weapon  of  war.  He  exclaimed,  aloud  : 
"My  God!  what  a  power  to  lie  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  !  I  stand  here 
the  arbiter  of  five  destinies.  It  is  for 
me  to  say  whether  four  people  shall 
be  happy  or  wretched,  saved  or 
ruined.  I  might  say,  with  Nero,  *  I 
am  God!'"  He  laughed.  "I  am 
famed  for  my  power  to  save  where 
others  have  failed.  I  am  famed  in 
the  comic  weeklies  for  having  ruined 
the  business  of  more  undertakers 
than  any  physician  of  my  day.  That 
has  been  my  rôle,  my  professional 
pride.  I  have  never  felt  so  proud  as 
now.  " 

The  woman,  who  had  been  moving 
restlessly  for  some  time,  twitched 
suddenly  and  uncontrollably.  She 
opened  her  eyes. 

"Give  it  to  me — quick!"  she  de- 
manded. Her  voice,  always  queru- 
lous, was  raucous;  her  eyes  were 
wild. 

"No,"  he  said,  deliberately,  "you 
will  have  no  more  morphine;  not  a 
drop." 

She  stared  at  him  incredulously, 
then  laughed. 

"Stop  joking,"  she  said,  roughly. 
"  Give  it  to  me — quick — quick!  I  am 
very  weak." 
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44  No,"  he  said. 

Then,  as  he  continued  to  hold  her 
eyes,  her  own  gradually  expanded 
with  terror.  She  raised  herself  on 
one  arm. 

44  You  mean  that?"  she  asked. 

44  Yes." 

He  watched  her  critically.  She 
would  be  interesting. 

44  You  are  going  to  cure  me  with 
drastic  measures,  since  others  have 
failed?" 

44  Possibly." 

Her  face  contracted  with  hatred. 
She  had  been  a  rather  clever  woman, 
and  she  believed  that  he  was  going  to 
experiment  with  her.  But  she  had 
also  been  a  strong-willed  woman  and 
used  to  command  since  babyhood. 

44  Give  me  that  morphine,"  she  said, 
imperiously.  44  If  you  don't  I'll  be 
dead  before  morning.  " 

He  stood  imperturbable.  She 
sprang  from  the  bed  and  flung  herself 
upon  him,  strong  with  anger  and  ap- 
prehension. 

44 Give  it  to  me!"  she  screamed. 
44 Give  it  to  me!"  And  she  strove  to 
bite  him. 

He  caught  her  by  the  shoulder  and 
held  her  at  arm's  length.  She  writhed 
and  struggled  and  cursed.  Her  oaths 
might  have  been  learned  in  the  gut- 
ter. She  kicked  at  him  and  strove  to 
reach  him  with  her  nails,  clawing  the 
air.  She  looked  like  a  witch  on  a 
broomstick. 

44  What  an  exquisite  bride  she  was!" 
he  thought.  44  And  what  columns  of 
rubbish  have  been  printed  about  her 
and  her  entertainments!" 

Meanwhile  the  woman  was  shriek- 
ing and  struggling. 

44  Give  it  to  me  !  You  brute  !  You 
fiend!  I  always  hated  you!  Give  it 
to  me!  I  am  dying!  I  am  dying! 
Help!  Help!"  But  the  walls  were 
padded,  and  she  knew  it. 

He  permitted  her  to  fling  herself 
upon  him,  easily  brushing  aside  her 
jumping  fingers  and  snapping  teeth. 
He  knew  that  her  agony  was  fright- 
ful. Her  body  was  a  network  of 
hungry  nerves.  The  diseased  pulp  of 
her  brain  had  ejected  every  thought 
but  one.     She  squirmed  like  an  old 


autumn  leaf  about  to  fall.  Her  ugly 
face  became  tragic.  The  words  shot 
from  her  dry,  contracted  throat: 
44 Give  me  the  morphine!  Give  me 
the  morphine!" 

Suddenly  realizing  the  immutability 
of  the  man  in  whose  power  she  was, 
she  sprang  from  him  and  ran  frantic- 
ally about  the  room,  uttering  harsh, 
bleat-like  cries.  She  pulled  open  the 
drawers  of  a  chest,  rummaging  among 
its  harmless  contents,  gasping,  quiv- 
ering, bounding,  as  her  tortured 
nerves  commanded.  When  she  had 
littered  the  floor  with  the  contents  of 
the  chest  she  ran  about,  screaming 
hopelessly.  The  doctor  shuddered, 
but  thought  of  the  four  innocent  peo- 
ple in  her  power  and  in  his. 

She  fell  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  bit- 
ing the  carpet,  striking  out  her  arms 
aimlessly,  tearing  her  nightgown 
into  strips;  then  lay,  quivering,  a 
hideous,  speckled,  uncanny  thing, 
who  should  have  been  embalmed  and 
placed  beside  the  Venus  of  Milo. 

She  raised  herself  on  her  hands  and 
crawled  along  the  carpet,  casually  at 
first,  as  a  man  stricken  in  the  desert 
may,  half-consciously,  continue  his 
search  for  water.  Then  the  doctor, 
intently  watching  her,  saw  an  expres- 
sion of  hope  leap  into  her  bulging 
eyes.  She  scrambled  past  him  toward 
the  washstand.  Before  he  could 
divine  her  purpose,  she  had  leaped 
upon  a  goblet  inadvertently  left 
there  and  had  broken  it  on  the  marble. 
He  reached  her  just  in  time  to  save 
her  throat. 

Then  she  looked  up  at  him  piti- 
fully.    44Give  it  tome!" 

She  pressed  her  knees  to  her  breast. 
The  red,  burnt-out  tear-ducts  yawned. 
The  tortured  body  stiffened  and 
relaxed. 

44  Poor  wretch  !"  he  thought.  44  But 
what  is  the  physical  agony  of  a  night 
to  the  mental  anguish  of  a  life- 
time?" 

44 Once!  once!"  she  gasped;  44or 
kill  me.  "  Then,  as  he  stood  implaca- 
ble, 44  Kill  me!  Kill  me!" 

He  picked  her  up,  put  a  fresh  night- 
gown on  her,  and  laid  her  on  the  bed. 
She  remained  as  he  placed   her,  too 
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weak  to  move,  her  eyes  staring  at  the 
ceiling  above  the  big  four-posted  bed. 

He  returned  to  his  chair  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  "  She  may  live  two 
hours, "  he  thought.  "  Possibly  three. 
It  is  only  twelve.  There  is  plenty  of 
time/' 

The  room  grew  as  still  as  the 
mountain  top  whence  he  had  that  day 
returned.  He  attempted  to  read,  but 
could  not.  The  sense  of  supreme 
power  filled  his  brain.  He  was  the 
gigantic  factor  in  the  fates  of  four. 

Then  Circumstance,  the  outwardly 
wayward,  the  ruthlessly  sequential, 
played  him  an  ugly  trick.  His  eyes, 
glancing  idly  about  the  room,  were 
arrested  by  a  big,  old-fashioned  rock- 
ing-chair. There  was  something  fa- 
miliar about  it.  Soon  he  remem- 
bered that  it  resembled  one  in  which 
his  mother  used  to  sit.  She  had  been 
an  invalid,  and  the  most  sinless  and 
unworldly  woman  he  had  ever  known. 
He  recalled,  with  a  touch  of  the  old 
impatience,  how  she  had  irritated  his 
active,  aspiring,  essentially  modern 
mind  with  her  cast-iron  precepts  of 
right  and  wrong.  Her  conscience 
flagellated  her,  and  she  had  striven  to 
develop  her  son's  to  the  goodly  pro- 
portion of  her  own.  As  he  was  nat- 
urally a  truthful  and  upright  boy, 
he  resented  her  homilies  mightily. 
44  Conscience,"  he  once  broke  out  im- 
patiently, 44has  made  more  women 
bores,  more  men  failures,  than  any 
ten  vices  in  the  rogues'  calendar.  " 

She  had  looked  in  pale  horror,  and 
taken  refuge  in  an  axiom:  4i Con- 
science makes  cowards  of  us  all." 

He  moved  his  head  with  involun- 
tary pride.  The  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  civilization  was  the  triumph 
of  the  intellect  over  inherited  impres- 
sions. Every  normal  man  was  con- 
scientious by  instinct,  however  he 
might  outrage  the  sturdy  little  judge 
clinging  tenaciously  to  his  bench  in 
the  victim's  brain.  It  was  only  when 
the  brain  grew  big  with  knowledge 
and  the  will  clasped  it  with  fingers  of 
steel  that  the  little  judge  was  throt- 
tled, then  cast  out. 

Conscience.  What  was  it  like?  The 
doctor  had  forgotten.     He  had  never 


committed  a  murder  or  a  dishonor- 
able act.  Had  the  impulse  of  either 
been  in  him,  his  cleverness  would  have 
put  it  aside  with  a  smile  of  scorn. 
He  had  never  scrupled  to  thrust  from 
his  path  whoever  or  whatever  stood 
in  his  way,  and  had  stridden  on  with- 
out a  backward  glance.  His  pro- 
fession had  involved  many  experi- 
ments that  would  have  made  quick 
havoc  of  even  the  ordinary  man's  con- 
science. 

Conscience.  An  awkward  guest 
for  an  unsuspected  murderer  ;  to  the 
groundling  whose  heredity  had  not 
been  conquered  by  brain.  Fancy  be- 
ing pursued  by  the  spectre  of  the 
victim  ! 

The  woman  on  the  bed  gave  a  start 
and  groan  that  recalled  him  to  the 
case  in  hand.  He  rose  and  walked 
quickly  to  her  side.  Her  eyes  were 
closed,  her  face  was  black  with  con- 
gested blood.  He  laid  his  finger  on 
her  pulse.     It  was  feeble. 

44  It  will  not  be  long  now,"  he 
thought. 

He  went  toward  his  chair.  He  felt 
a  sudden  distaste  for  it,  a  desire  for 
motion.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  rather  more  rapidly  than  before. 

44  If  I  were  an  ordinary  man,"  he 
thought,  "  I  suppose  that  tortured 
creature  on  the  bed  would  haunt  me 
to  my  death.  Rot!  A  murderer  I 
should  be  called  if  the  facts  were 
known,  I  suppose.  Well,  she  is  worse. 
Did  I  permit  her  to  live  she  would 
make  the  living  hell  of  four  people.  " 

The  woman  gave  a  sudden,  awful 
cry,  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul  shot  into  the 
night  of  eternity.  The  stillness  had 
been  so  absolute,  the  cry  broke  that 
stillness  so  abruptly  and  so  horridly, 
that  the  doctor,  strong-brained,  strong- 
nerved  as  he  was,  gave  a  violent  start, 
and  the  sweat  started  from  his  body. 

44 1  am  a  fool,"  he  exclaimed,  an- 
grily, welcoming  the  sound  of  his 
voice  ;  i  4  but  I  wish  to  God  it  were  day 
and  there  were  sounds  outside." 

He  strode  hurriedly  up  and  down 
the  room,  casting  furtive  glances  at 
the  bed.  The  night  was  quiet  again, 
but  still  that  cry  rang  through  it  and 
lashed  his   brain.       He   recalled   the 
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theory  that  sound  never  dies.  The 
waves  of  space  had  yielded  this  to 
him. 

"  Good  God  !"  he  thought.  "  Am  I 
going  to  pieces?  If  I  let  this  wretch, 
this  criminal  die  I  save  four  people. 
If  I  let  her  live  I  ruin  their  lives. 
The  life  of  a  man  of  brain  and  pride 
and  heart;  the  life  of  a  woman  of 
beauty  and  intellect  and  honor;  the 
lives  of  two  children  of  unknown  po- 
tentialities, for  whom  the  world  has 
now  a  warm  heart.  'The  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number' — the 
principle  that  governs  civil  law.  Has 
not  even  the  worthy  individual  been 
sacrificed  to  it  again  and  again?  Does 
it  not  hang  the  criminal  dangerous  to 
the  community?  And  is  that  called 
murder?  What  am  I  at  this  moment 
but  law  epitomized?  Shall  I  hesitate? 
My  God,  am  I  hesitating?  Conscience 
— is  it  that?  A  superfluous  instinct 
transmitted  by  my  ancestors  and  cod- 
dled by  a  woman — is  it  that  which  has 
sprung  from  its  grave,  rattling  its 
bones?  *  Conscience  makes  ' — oh, 
shame  that  I  should  succumb  when 
so  much  is  at  stake — that  I  should 
hesitate  when  the  welfare  of  four 
human  beings  trembles  in  the  bal- 
ance !  *  Conscience  ' — that  in  the  mo- 
ment of  my  supreme  power  I  should 
falter!" 

He  returned  to  the  woman.  He 
reached  his  finger  toward  her  pulse, 
then  hurriedly  withdrew  it  and  re- 
sumed his  restless  march. 

'*  This  is  only  a  nightmare,  born  of 
the  night  and  the  horrible  stillness. 
To-morrow  in  the  world  of  men  it 
will  be  forgotten,  and  I  shall  rejoice. 
But  there  will  be  recurring  hours  of 
stillness,  of  solitude.  Will  this  night 
repeat  itself?  Will  that  thing  on  the 
bed  haunt  me?    Will  that  cry  shriek 


in  my  ears?  Oh,  shame  on  my  selfish- 
ness! What  am  I  thinking  of?  To 
let  that  base,  degraded  wretch  exist, 
that  I  may  live  peacefully  with  my 
conscience?  To  let  four  others  goto 
their  ruin,  that  I  may  escape  a  few 
hours  of  torment?  That  I — /—should 
come  to  this!  i  The  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  The  great- 
est '  .  .  .  '  Conscience  makes  cow- 
ards of  us  all!'  " 

To  his  unutterable  self-contempt 
and  terror,  he  found  his  will  for  once 
powerless  to  control  the  work  of  the 
generations  that  had  preceded  him. 
His  iron  jaw  worked  spasmodically, 
his  gray  eyes  looked  frozen.  The 
marble  pallor  of  his  face  was  suffused 
with  a  tinge  of  green. 

44 1  despise  myself!"  he  exclaimed, 
with  fierce  emphasis.  "  I  loathe  my- 
self !  I  will  not  yield  !  4  Conscience  ' 
— they  shall  be  saved,  and  by  me. 
4 The  greatest' — I  will  maintain  my 
intellectual  supremacy — that,  if  noth- 
ing else.     She  shall  die!" 

He  halted  abruptly.  Perhaps  she 
was  already  dead.  Then  he  could 
reach  the  door  in  a  bound  and  run 
down  stairs  and  out  of  the  house.  To 
be  followed     .     .     . 

He  ran  to  the  bed.  The  woman 
still  breathed  faintly,  her  mouth  was 
twisted  into  a  sardonic  and  pertinent 
expression.  His  hand  sought  his 
pocket  and  brought  forth  a  case.  He 
opened  it  and  stared  at  the  hypo- 
dermic syringe.  His  trembling  fingers 
closed  about  it  and  moved  toward  the 
woman.  Then,  with  an  effort  so  vio- 
lent he  fancied  he  could  hear  his  tense 
muscles  creak,  he  straightened  him- 
self and  turned  his  back  upon  the  bed. 
At  the  same  moment  he  dropped  the 
instrument  to  the  floor  and  set  his 
heel  upon  it. 


HAD    NEVER  TOLD    HER 

THE  WIFE — I  came  very  near  not  marrying  you,  John. 
*■      The  Husband — Yes,  I  know;  but  I  had  no  idea  you  were  on  to  the  fact 
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A   LETTER  TO    PRUDENCE 

New  Yorky  September  8>  ipoo. 

DEAR  PRUE:  'Twas  in  June,  you  remember, 
We  said  au  revoir  at  the  train  ; 
You  promised  the  first  of  September 

Should  see  you  in  Gotham  again  ; 
Then  how  can  you  hope  for  a  pardon? 

You're  late  by  a  week  and  a  day — 
We  still  may  take  in  a  roof -garden, 
Or  go  to  hear  Kaltenborn  play. 

The  crowd  on  the  Avenue's  taking 

A  look  that's  familiar  once  more; 
The  lively  old  town  is  awaking; 

The  shutters  are  down  from  the  door. 
One  catches  a  glimpse  of  tanned  faces, 

That  tell,  quite  as  plainly  as  speech, 
Of  "  green  fields  and  running  brook  "  places 

And  bright  Summer  days  on  the  beach. 

There's  scarcely  a  thing  to  be  told  you — 

Except  that  I  wish  you  were  here  ; 
I'd  give  a  king's  price  to  behold  you! 

I  know  you've  grown  prettier,  dear, 
For  don't  you  remember  the  season 

You  got  such  a  tan  at  Cape  May? 
What  a  Summer  that  was! — that's  the  reason 

I  know  it  becomes  you  to-day. 

Did  you  find  time  to  read  "  Richard  Carvel?" 

The  novel's  turned  into  a  play; 
And,  what's  rather  more  of  a  marvel, 

John  Drew's  to  be  Richard,  they  say. 
'Twas  "  Rosemary  " — can  you  forget  it? — 

That  night  that  we  went  to  see  Drew  ; 
The  last  act  was  "  teary  " — we  let  it 

Make  both  of  us  wretchedly  blue  ! 

Dave  Harum,  who  loved  to  trade  horses, 

Is  soon  to  be  acted  by  Crane, 
And  curly-haired  "Favvy,"  of  course,  is 

To  tackle  Lord  Algy  again. 
What  a  matinée  hero  that  man  is! — 

Gillette  sticks  to  Holmes,  I  suppose, 
And  fair  Mary  Mannering's./tfrt/V*' 

Should  be  quite  as  charming  as  Rose. 
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The  Lintons  took  yesterday's  liner — 

They'll  visit  each  place  on  the  map. 
Dick  Chilton's  enlisted  for  China — 

He  hopes  to  get  into  a  "  scrap." 
I've  a  notion  to  go  to  Pekin  or 

Cape  Nome — would  you  care  if  I  did? 
The  Spencers  are  giving  a  dinner — 

I  haven't  come  in  for  a  "  bid." 

There's  little  that's  truly  exciting, 

You  see,  for  my  pen  to  set  down  ; 
It's  merely  a  line  that  I'm  writing 

To  ask  when  you're  coming  to  town. 
The  leaves  in  the  Park  have  turned  yellow, 

The  Summer  is  over  with,  Prue  ; 
It's  time  you  came  home  to  a  fellow 

Who's  waiting  and  longing  for  you  ! 

Henry  Talcott  Mills. 


(4 


JUST   WHAT    HE    WAS    LOOKING    FOR 

'\X7'HAT  dat?"  asked  the  big  chief  of  the  Ojibways,  who  was  in  Wash- 
*  *      ington  for  the  first  time,  as  he  indicated  a  fire-plug  on  the  corner. 
*'  That,"  replied  his  guide,   " is  where  we  keep  our  fire-water." 
Then  the  red  man  wanted  to  get  attached. 


« 


NOT    FLATTERING 

FATHER — What  did  your  teacher  say,  Bobbie,  when  you  told  him  I  wrote 
your  composition  for  you? 
Bobbie — He  wanted  to  know  why  you  didn't  get  me  to  help  you  with  it. 


ALWAYS    HARD 

T-TOW  very  cross  and  disagreeable  she  is!     And  it's  less  than  two  years 
-"     ago  that  she  was  claiming  to  have  been  born  again  !" 
•'  Well,  you  know  how  trying  the  second  Summer  always  is!" 
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AT  THE   SIXTH  TEE 


By  Rupert  Hughes 


HOW  such  a  foreordained  duffer 
ever  came  to  take  up  golf 
was  the  pet  problem  of  the 
St.  Niblick  Club.  It  must  have  been 
simply  his  monumental  masterful- 
ness of  will.  He  came  East,  he  saw 
golf,  and  decided  to  conquer  it.  He 
had  that  instinct  observable  in  cer- 
tain men  and  other  insects  which  im- 
pels the  surmounting  of  every  obsta- 
cle, by  the  hardest  route,  if  necessary, 
rather  than  to  go  round,  however 
primrose  the  path. 

The  very  first  week  of  his  admis- 
sion to  the  club  he  entered  a  tour- 
nament. He  was  given  the  largest 
handicap  possible,  but  even  after  sub- 
tracting this  from  his  total  his  score 
was  the  worst  ever  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  game.  The  card  he 
had  turned  in  was  at  first  regarded 
with  mere  amusement  by  the  other 
members.  Later  it  was  preserved 
and  prized  as  one  of  the  club's  chief 
treasures.  Visiting  golfers  were 
shown  this  card  before  the  cups  and 
trophies,  and  it  always  roused  their 
risibles  and  made  them  feel  at  home. 

Now,  ridicule  of  the  Duffer  had 
two  effects:  it  hurt  his  feelings 
and  strengthened  his  determination. 
That  first  tournament  was  a  cruci- 
fixion of  his  pride,  but  he  stuck  it  out 
to  the  end.  He  felt  now  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  golf  was  a  pas- 
time only  for  idiots,  but  to  quit  a 
field  of  defeat  with  cheap  raillery  at 
the  victor  did  not  suit  his  ideals.  So 
he  met  the  laughter  of  the  other 
members  with  a  quiet  grin  of  confes- 
sion and  a  gentle  admonition  : 

"Just  wait  and  see;  I'll  beat  the 
best  of  you  yet!" 

The  Duffer  noted  that  one  girl  on 


the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  about  him 
was  especially  amused.  He  had  seen 
her  play  past  him  with  clean,  long 
shots  that  mocked  his  own  awkward- 
ness pitilessly.  He  had  noted  how 
pretty  she  was,  and  had  resolved  to 
make  her  acquaintance.  Now  that 
he  saw  her  laughing,  his  resolve  took 
on  immediateness.  He  asked  a  fel- 
low-member of  the  club  to  introduce 
him,  and  this  man,  after  obtaining 
permission,  pronounced  the  banns  of 
acquaintance. 

4i  Miss  Hamilton,  let  me  present  to 
you  Mr.  Wickham,  Mr.  Bernard  Wick- 
ham." 

Common  decency  compelled  the  Girl 
to  try  to  keep  from  laughing  in  his 
face  ;  common  humanity  forbade  her 
complete  success  as  she  remembered 
the  great  clods  of  turf  he  had  sent 
flying  with  his  clubs  and  the  puny 
distance  the  ball  traveled,  in  spite  of 
all  his  brawn.  But  when  she  laughed 
in  spite  of  herself  she  saw  that  Wick- 
ham was  laughing  too,  and  quite 
heartily.  The  man  who  can  laugh 
with  the  world  when  the  world  is 
laughing  at  him  bids  fair  to  conquer 
it. 

The  Girl  liked  the  Duffer  both  for 
the  fact  and  the  manner  of  his  laugh. 
She  felt  that  he  would  be  a  very  good 
fellow — away  from  the  links. 

When,  a  few  moments  later,  the 
founder  of  the  club,  who  was  also  the 
Girl's  old  Scottish  father,  strolled  up, 
arm  in  arm  with  the  Champion  of  the 
Club,  who  was  also  the  Girl's  devoted 
admirer,  she  introduced  the  Duffer  to 
them.  The  Father  held  golf  too  sa- 
cred to  be  able  to  smile  on  a  heathen, 
so  he  was  blunt  to  the  point  of  gruff- 
ness;  the  Champion  held  the  Girl  too 
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dear  to  be  able  to  smile  on  any  man 
she  smiled  on,  so  he  was  sarcastic  to 
the  verge  of  insult.  Then  the  Girl, 
bitterly  chagrined,  saw  the  Duffer's 
smile  tangle  into  a  look  of  wrath  that 
was  hardly  repressed.  And,  woman- 
like, she  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
resentment. 

If  a  man  has  stature  and  shoulders, 
a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  a  quick 
temper,  what  more  can  a  woman  ask? 

The  Girl  decided  at  once  that  the 
Duffer  was  worth  while.  She  planned 
to  ask  him  to  call  when  she  knew  him 
better.  He  took  care  that  the  ac- 
quaintance should  ripen,  and  before 
long  he  was  asked  to  call.  Which  he 
did.     Early  and  often. 

The  friendship  of  the  two  flourished 
so  famously  that  Wickham  grew  rash 
enough  to  ask  to  play  golf  with  her. 
Once  more  he  had  the  indescribable 
humiliation  of  being  beaten  by  a  wom- 
an— such  a  slip  of  a  girl,  too! — and 
the  one  girl  in  the  world  to  whom  he 
would  fain  appear  all-powerful,  all- 
skilful.  He  could  laugh  at  his  first 
foozles,  but  the  mirth  was  soon  a 
sorry  cackle  ;  glumness  followed,  and 
then  that  little  insanity  which  is 
slàngily  designated  as  "the  rattles." 
He  boiled  with  silent  rage,  and  swal- 
lowed choking  profanity  till  he  had 
to  give  up  the  game  in  sheer  distrac- 
tion. 

But  the  prestige  he  lost  on  the  links 
he  soon  regained  in  other  places.  His 
devotion  to  the  Girl  was  so  marked 
that  the  whole  club  gossiped  of  it.  Of 
course,  the  Girl  herself  was  the  first 
to  see  that  he  was  very  fond  of  her, 
but  she  was  by  no  means  the  first  in 
the  club  to  see  that  she  was  also  very 
fond  of  him. 

When  she  happened  on  this  secret 
nestling  in  a  corner  of  her  heart  the 
Girl  felt  a  deep  distress;  she  saw 
many  a  hazard  in  such  a  course.  For 
this  simple  game  of  golf,  this  mere 
pastime,  had  somehow  gathered  to 
itself  a  broad  importance  in  her 
affairs.  Of  course,  she  herself  could 
give  it  up  forever  with  hardly  a  pang 
if  it  interfered  with  her  heart's  hap- 
piness. But  there  stood  the  Father 
and  the  Champion. 


The  Girl's  father  was  an  uncanny 
Scot.  When  he  came  to  America  he 
was  nel  mezzo  del  catnmin  di  nostra 
vita%  which,  if  Dante  had  been,  like 
Pilate,  a  Scotchman,  would  have  been 
written  in  the  equivalent  for  "at  the 
ninth  tee."  Having  spent  the  first 
half  of  his  life  in  an  atmosphere  as 
thick  with  golf  as  a  Scotch  mist,  the 
Father — Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq.,  by 
name,  a  descendant,  as  he  would  al- 
ways and  soon  inform  a  stranger,  of 
the  great  friend  of  Bobbie  Burrnrns 
— I  say,  having  spent  the  first  half  of 
his  life  at  golf,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  fair 
pining  away  at  the  thought  of  spend- 
ing the  latter  half  as  a  golf-less  exile 
in  America. 

Then    that    virulent    microbe,  the 
golf -club  bacillus,  got  loose  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  infection  caused  the  heart 
of  the  old  Scot  to  rejoice  mightily. 
He  organized  a  club  among  his  neigh- 
bors, and  soon  the  whole  region  there- 
about was  as  mad  as  Ophelta,  and  the 
dialect   was  altered  with   a  rapidity 
that  would  have  bleached  a  philolo- 
gist's hair  in  a  single  night.     To  the 
old  man's  joy,  his  daughter  Jean  ap- 
peared to  have  inherited  an  aptitude 
for  the  game.     To  his  complete  de- 
light, her  chief  companion  was  a  young 
Edinburgher,   James    Creech,    Esq., 
who  had  come  to  New  York  to  repre- 
sent a   Scotch   firm.     Creech  was  a 
fellow  of  considerable  address — par- 
ticularly with   a  golf  club — and  the 
goodly  income  he  earned  was  supple- 
mented   by  a   goodlier    inheritance. 
He  soon   took  the  first  place  among 
the  club's  players.     Best  of  all,  in  the 
old  man's  opinion,  the  friendship  of 
the  Girl  and  the  Champion  was  not  of 
the    sort    that   finds  gratification   in 
moony  tête-à-têtes;  they  were  willing 
to   spend  hours  with   him  in  trian- 
gular conference  on  such  vital  ques- 
tions as  the  best  make    and  weight 
of  clubs,  the  proper  laying  of  a  links, 
the  nicety  of  greens,  the  elusiveness 
of  bogey,  the  reasons  why  such  and 
such  shots  were  sliced  or  topped,  and 
such   like.     Before   long,   under  her 
father's  tuition,  the  Girl  became  the 
champion  among  the  clubwomen,  and 
she  and  Jamie  Creech  won  most  of 
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the  mixed  foursomes.  The  old  Scotch- 
man looked  forward  to  an  Eden-like 
old  age  with  a  doting  son-in-law  and  a 
pious  daughter,  both  gifted  in  the  game 
and  the  gossip  thereof. 

It  is  true  that  Jean  and  Creech  were 
eternally  wrangling,  but  they  quar- 
reled like  a  married  couple  ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  disagreements  are  almost 
the  best  part  of  the  game  to  the 
doubly  disputatious  souls  of  the  Dis- 
senters from  the  Protestants. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  the  Girl  never 
felt  a  jot  of  actual  love  for  the  Cham- 
pion. She  had,  indeed,  once  acci- 
dentally hit  him  a  smashing  blow 
with  a  driver,  as  he  stood  too  near 
and  caught  the  full  force  of  her  up- 
swing on  his  forehead.  She  was  bit- 
terly sorry  as  she  saw  him  faint  at  the 
sight  of  his  own  blood,  and  with  deep 
solicitude  she  had  emptied  over  his 
face  the  contents  of  the  bucket  of 
water  set  beside  the  tee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wetting  the  sand,  which  vig- 
orous measure  brought  him  up  splut- 
tering. Thereafter  the  Girl  had  felt 
that  she  ought  to  love  the  man,  for 
the  womanish  reason  that  she  had 
hurt  him  ;  since  she  had  given  him  a 
scar  that  he  would  carry  to  his  grave, 
she  felt  that  she  ought  also  to  give  him 
her  heart  for  the  same  destination. 

But  she  could  never  make  up  her 
mind  to  accept  him  definitely,  though 
he  proposed  to  her  almost  every  time 
they  traveled  the  links  together.  She 
was  content  to  let  their  relationship 
drift  on  as  a  sort  of  golf -betrothal. 

And  then  the  Duffer  came  along, 
and  insisted  on  introducing  a  new 
discord  into  the  blissful  disagreement 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Her  father 
and  the  Champion  first  despised  him, 
because  he  could  not  play  golf;  then 
they  learned  to  hate  him,  because  the 
Girl  took  an  interest  in  him.  And  by 
the  same  token,  because  they  hated 
him,  the  Girl  took  a  deeper  interest 
in  him.  Their  opposition  waxed,  and 
with  it  a  feeling  in  the  Girl's  heart 
that  seemed  to  her  chiefly  defiance, 
until  one  day  she  realized  that  the 
greater  part  of  her  emotion  was  not 
defiance  for  the  golfers,  but  affection 
for  the  Duffer. 


She  had  at  first  been  surprised  that 
a  man  could  avoid  talking  of  the 
game  and  still  keep  up  an  interesting 
conversation.  The  Duffer  had  both 
wit  and  experience  as  a  storehouse 
for  small-talk.  After  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  his  Yale  days  he  had 
ranched  it  in  the  West,  and  his  ac- 
counts of  bronco-busting  and  steer- 
roping,  and  all  the  obsolescent  glory 
of  the  cow-puncher,  fascinated  her. 
When  he  told  her  of  the  terrors  of 
a  stampede  or  a  prairie  fire  she  was 
thrilled  as  by  a  melodrama.  She 
was  stirred  to  greater  depths  when 
he  told  her  of  the  long  agony  of  a 
day  and  a  night  in  a  blizzard,  when 
the  Arctic  wind  had  the  rush  of  a 
football  eleven  in  a  flying  wedge,  and 
the  storm  of  snowflakes  had  the  im- 
pact of  a  shrapnel  of  nettles.  In  the 
bitter  chill  and  the  blindness  and 
the  bewilderment  the  huge,  snow-clad 
field  of  cattle  had  begun  to  drift  like 
a  Sargasso.  He,  the  Duffer,  was  one 
of  the  cowboy  sentinels.  The  others 
froze  and  perished,  with  hundreds  of 
tormented  cattle.  He,  somehow, 
weathered  the  thirty  hours  of  tem- 
pest and  lived  to  win  the  pity,  and 
thence  the  love,  of  this  girl. 

Telling  his  adventures,  the  Duffer 
was  like  Othello,  and  he  charmed  the 
heart  of  Desdemona  to  forgetfulness 
of  his  alien  golflessness.  Finally,  on 
an  evening  when  her  father  was  from 
home,  she  had  been  moved  to  tears 
by  one  of  his  stories  of  hardship  and 
prairie  loneliness.  Before  she  real- 
ized it,  as  she  kept  her  eyelids 
clenched  tight  to  hold  the  tears  in, 
she  felt  that  he  had  caught  her  hand 
in  his  great  grasp,  and  she  heard  him 
saying,  very  fervently: 

" 1  could  stand  that  life  no  longer. 
My  ambitions  for  wealth  and  for  hu- 
man society  dragged  me  back  to  the 
East.  And  now  that  I  am  here,  I 
don't  care  for  either  any  more.  All  I 
want  now  is  one  little  girl  for  my 
chum." 

Before  he  could  tell  her  what  he 
did  not  need  to  tell  her — who  that 
girl  was — her  father  came  bustling  in. 
Seeing  the  Duffer  there,  he  greeted 
him  with  all  of  a  Scotchman's  blunt- 
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ness  and  sat  down  with  evident  in- 
clinations toward  a  freeze-out. 

The  Duffer  saw  the  hopelessness  of 
the  situation,  and  rose  to  go.  The 
Girl  would  have  gone  with  him  to  the 
door  to  steal  a  last  word,  but  the 
Father  revealed  an  intention  to  stay 
by  to  the  last,  so  she  bade  Wickham 
good-night,  and  when  he,  despairing 
of  seeing  her  sooner  otherwise,  pre- 
sumed to  ask  her  to  play  golf  with 
him  the  next  morning,  she  consented, 
in  spite  of  her  pater's  grunt  of  dis- 
satisfaction, and  remembrance  of  the 
fact  that  she  had  promised  to  go 
round  the  links  with  Creech. 

When  the  Duffer  had  gone,  she 
hastened  up  the  stairs  to  avoid  the 
scene  that  her  father's  aspect  threat- 
ened. In  her  own  room  a  new  com- 
plexion came  upon  the  affair.  She 
felt  that  if  she  gave  her  heart  and 
hand  to  this  Duffer  it  would  mean  a 
serious  breach  with  her  father,  the 
ruination  of  the  home,  the  beginning 
of  an  eternal  family  rancor.  So  she 
actually  rejoiced  that  her  father  had 
come  in  when  he  did  and  had  saved 
her  from  herself;  and  she  deter- 
mined that  the  next  time  the  Duffer 
resumed  his  proposal  she  would  tell 
him,  tenderly  but  finally,  that  he 
was  disqualified  in  her  tournament 
of  love. 

And  sleep  blessed  the  piety  of  her 
daughterly  resolve. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and 
early,  the  Duffer  appeared  at  the 
club  house  determined  to  go  round 
the  links  with  the  Girl  if  he  had  to 
be  her  caddie.  Soon  the  Champion 
came  and  looked  with  undisguised 
ridicule  at  the  Duffer  and  his  golf 
rig.  The  Duffer  felt  a  keen  desire  to 
wring  Creech's  neck,  but  possessed 
his  soul  in  impatience  till  Jean  ap- 
peared with  her  father. 

Jean  had  intended  to  greet  the 
Duffer  with  forbidding  coolness,  but 
he  looked  so  braw  in  his  blue  sweater 
and  his  knickerbockers,  and  there  was 
such  an  optimistic  bonhomie  about  the 
early  morning  air,  that  she  bent  upon 
him  a  most  cordial  gaze.  She  de- 
cided that  she  would  give  him  one 
last  chance.     If  he  could  only  learn 


golf,   the  objection   to  her  marrying 
him  would  disappear. 

Being  a  woman,  and  having  resolved 
upon  a  plan,  she  ignored  the  painful- 
ness  of  the  means  to  her  end,  and, 
with  the  mercilessness  of  the  gentler 
sex,  commanded  Creech  not  only  to 
relinquish  his  claim  to  be  her  oppo- 
nent in  the  game,  but  even  to  coach 
his  deadly  rival  !  Creech  was  almost 
prostrated  with  rage,  but  she  fastened 
such  a  despotic  look  on  him  that  he 
acquiesced.  Wickham  was  angry, 
too,  because  Creech  insisted  on  tag- 
ging along.  The  Father  accompa- 
nied them  to  the  first  tee,  irate  be- 
cause his  daughter  had  not  ignored 
the  Duffer;  and  Jean  was  the  only 
one  of  them  all  that  had  a  strain  of 
morning  music  in  her  heart. 

At  the  first  tee  Jean  took  the  honor 
and  led  off  with  a  neat  and  soaring 
drive.  That  warmed  her  father's 
heart  back  to  her.  Creech  most 
grumpily  offered  to  give  the  Duffer 
an  object-lesson,  and  said,  magnifi- 
cently: 

"  Watch  me  drive,  and  do  just  as  I 
do." 

Whereupon  he  made  a  great  flourish 
and  swing,  missed  the  grinning  ball 
entirely  and  almost  floated  off  his  feet 
on  the  very  whiff  and  wind  of  his 
stroke.  The  expression  of  amaze- 
ment in  his  eyes  was  nearly  audible 
as  he  prepared  to  redeem  himself. 
This  time  he  dug  his  club  into  the  tee 
most  ruinously,  and  the  very  knitting 
of  his  brows  was  profane.  The  third 
time  he  found  the  ball,  but  it  stopped 
short  even  of  Jean's  drive. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  was  too 
keen  for  laughter.  It  was  high  trag- 
edy, and  the  Duffer  was  so  unnerved 
that  he  quite  forgot  himself  and  his 
efforts  at  form  :  and,  handling  his  club 
as  if  it  were  a  baseball  bat,  somehow 
caught  the  ball  smack  and  true,  and 
sent  it  like  a  falcon  clear  to  the  put- 
ting green. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
group — Duffer, Girl, Champion,  Father 
or  the  caddies — felt  the  most  amaze- 
ment. Everybody  knew  that  it  was 
an  accident,  and  yet  none  could  resist 
the  beauty  of  the  drive.    The  Father, 
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before  he  thought  of  it,  shook  the 
Duffer  by  the  hand,  the  Girl  crowed 
with  joy,  and  even  the  Champion 
started  after  the  white  hawk's  flight 
in  aesthetic  homage.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  his  senses  and  was  madder 
than  ever,  and  darted  on  ahead.  The 
caddies  hurried  after  him  and  the 
Father  turned  back  to  the  club  house 
to  lose  what  remnant  of  a  reputa- 
tion for  veracity  his  golf-stories  had 
left  him  by  recounting  the  Duffer's 
drive. 

Jean  and  Wickham,  when  they  came 
back  to  earth,  found  themselves  alone. 
As  they  strolled  slowly  on,  her  praises 
led  the  Duffer  to  resume  the  proposal 
of  the  evening  before,  and  he  was  just 
coaxing  her  heart  away  from  its  re- 
solves when,  for  all  their  dawdling, 
they  perforce  overtook  the  fuming 
Creech.  Jean  found  her  golf  ball  in  a 
beautiful  brassie  lie  and  sent  it  hum- 
ming to  the  green.  The  fascination 
of  along,  clean  drive  melted  her  heart 
still  more  to  acquiescence  in  Wick- 
ham's  pleading.  And  when  he  made 
a  neat  put,  and  holed  out  ahead  of  her, 
she  was  so  glad  of  his  superiority  that 
she  would  have  accepted  him  on  the 
spot  if  Creech  had  not  been  at  hand  ! 

At  the  second  tee  Creech  said,  sneer- 
ingly: 

"Go  ahead,  Wickham,  and  drive; 
you  don't  seem  to  need  any  coaching 
from  me." 

Whereupon  Jean  brought  him  to 
terms  icily  with  a  quiet: 

"  Well,  then,  you  needn't  trouble  to 
go  round  the  course  with  us." 

To  which  he  quickly  answered  : 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind.  I'd  like  to 
see  how  well  Wickham  keeps  up  the 
gait." 

That  was  the  finger-thrust  that 
broke  the  bubble  of  the  Duffer's  suc- 
cess, for,  now  that  he  had  a  respon- 
sibility upon  him,  he  swished  and 
whacked  away  dismally  without  be- 
ing able  to  hit  the  ball  at  all  for  seven 
actual  strokes.  When  he  finally  drove 
off  he  landed  in  a  patch  of  tangled 
weeds,  whence  he  escaped  after  three 
more  shots  only  to  find  the  ball  against 
the  post  of  a  barbed  wire  fence.  After 
four  vain  jabs  at  it,  he  whaled  away 


with  a  brassie,  and  though  he  knocked 
the  ball  a  decent  distance,  his  club 
splintered  in  two  against  the  fence. 
He  thought  for  the  moment  that  he 
was  "busting"  broncos  again,  and 
his  language  was  such  that  conversa- 
tion was  impossible  for  some  time,  in 
spite  of  his  abject  apologies. 

The  next  two  holes  were  played  in 
bitter  silence,  Creech  alone  feeling 
cheerful.  His  manner  was  so  offen- 
sive that  his  first  remark  was 
squelched   sharply   by  the  miserable 

iean,  who  looked  upon  the  despairing 
hiffer  as  a  fallen  and  shattered  idol, 
an  irrevocable  dream,  a  lost  soul— or 
something  hopelessly  irredeemable. 
To  Wickham,  similarly,  Jean  was  an 
escaped  thrush,  a  pearl  lost  in  the  vin- 
egar of  fate,  a  will-o'-the-wisp  never 
to  be  overtaken. 

So  the  two  stumbled  along  over  the 
links  in  mutual  resignation  and  re- 
gret, blaming  the  demon  of  Golf  for 
their  separation,  and  yet  feeling  pow- 
erless to  exorcise  him.  Each  wished  to 
quit  the  harrowing  play,  and  neither 
dared  to  make  the  first  offer. 

Wickham 's  foozles  grew  more  and 
more  appalling  until  he  passed  the 
fifth  hole.  While  a  tee  had  been 
placed  for  women  more  advanta- 
geously, the  sixth  teeing  ground  for 
men  was  a  little  platform  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill.  It  was  no  bigger  than 
a  dinner  table,  and  the  rules  of  the 
course  demanded  a  long  drive  across 
a  strip  of  rough  land  and  a  winding 
gully,  on  to  a  fair  green  that  seemed 
to  the  novice  as  far  away  as  the  fields 
of  Elysium.  The  position  and  the 
necessity  were  such  as  gave  even  the 
veteran  an  anxious  moment.  The 
Duffer  had  an  attack  of  positive  stage 
fright. 

Creech  had  suggested  that  he  might 
better  drive  from  the  women's  tee, 
for  which  Wickham  would  gladly  have 
punched  the  Champion's  nose.  After 
three  "fan  shots,"  he  sliced  the  ball 
far  to  the  right  ;  he  decided  to  tee  an- 
other ball,  and  managed  to  pull  this 
equally  far  to  the  left;  a  third  ball 
barely  rolled  over  the  edge  of  the  tee- 
ing ground;  a  fourth  reached  just  to 
the  gully. 
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Jean's  heart  was  burning  with  pity 
for  the  wretch  on  the  rack,  but  Creech 
was  childish  with  delight.  He  sat 
down  on  the  fair  green  and  pretended 
to  go  to  sleep  ;  he  yawned  ;  he  called 
aloud  cheap  persiflage  that  was  like 
pepper  on  the  raw  edges  of  Wick- 
ham's  pride.  Finally,  after  fifteen 
misses,  the  Duffer  gave  up,  and  going 
round  to  the  flight  of  wooden  steps, 
descended  with  the  meekness  of  a 
whipped  poodle  and  brought  his 
giant's  strength  and  his  prçud  man- 
hood to  the  depths  of  infamy;  he  teed 
a  ball  on  the  women's  tee,  and  the  hole 
— for  which  bogey  was  three — he  fin- 
ished in  twenty -one  shots. 

"That  ball's  old  enough  to  vote," 
chortled  Creech,  as  Wickham  stooped 
to  take  it  out  of  the  cup.  Wickham 
said  to  his  frantic  soul,  "  Men  have 
died  for  less!"  but  to  Creech  he  said 
never  a  word. 

It  is  curious  how  close  our  pastimes 
lie  to  our  passions.  We  are  most  often 
more  sensitive  of  our  sportsmanship 
than  of  our  intellects  or  our  more  se- 
rious virtues.  Here  were  three  people 
out  for  a  little  junket,  and  the  ragged 
young  man  working  in  a  near-by  field 
stopped  whistling  to  covet  their  lux- 
ury and  their  enjoyment,  though  one 
of  the  envied  trio,  the  man  in  the 
scarlet  sweater,  was  at  best  only  happy 
with  a  malicious  glee  in  a  rival's 
misery;  the  rival  in  dark  blue  was 
humiliated  to  the  point  of  suicide, 
and  the  .  girl  in  the  brave  pink 
coat  was  sorrowful  to  the  brink  of 
tears! 

At  the  seventh  tee,  Jean,  after  mak- 
ing a  fine  far  drive — though  somewhat 
too  much  "heeled"  for  her  liking — 
paused  to  say  to  the  Duffer: 

"You  mustn't  drive  into  that  field 
on  the  right,  you  know.  That's  the 
field  owned  by  the  old  brute  that 
quarreled  with  the  club."  Then  she 
hurried  on  with  her  caddie. 

Being  thus  warned,  the  Duffer,  of 
course,  drove  the  ball  straight  into  the 
forbidden  field.  Whereupon  Creech 
giggled  and  informed  Wickham  that 
he  lost  the  ball,  the  stroke  and  the  dis- 
tance. But  Wickham's  caddie,  who, 
strangely  enough,  had  a  certain  liking 


for  the   Duffer,  in   spite   of  his  bad 
play,  sidled  up  and  said: 

"Say,  boss,  I'll  git  de  ball  fur  ye. 
It's  agin  de  rules  for  us  fellers  to  go 
in  de  field,  but  de  old  man '11  never 
know  de  difference." 

Wickham,  glad  of  even  this  little 
recognition  of  his  right  to  live,  ac- 
quiesced smilingly,  and  the  urchin 
soon  crawled  through  the  fence  and 
advanced  a  little  way  into  the  field, 
only  to  come  flying  out  again  and 
scramble  through  the  barbs,  regard- 
less of  their  clutches. 

"  Geeminy-whiz,  boss!"  he  howled, 
"dey's  a  real  live  bull  in  dere.  I 
seen  him!  an'  he  seen  me!  an'  he's 
bigger 'n  a  house  !  De  old  man  must 
'a'  put  him  dere  to  keep  us  kids  out." 

Creech  grew  very  solemn  suddenly, 
and  said,  "I  hope  that  fence  is 
strong." 

But  Wickham  only  smote  the  other 
ball  he  had  teed.  He  foozled,  as 
usual,  and  made  a  pathetically  short 
drive.  He  hacked  and  scooped  the 
ball  doggedly  along  little  by  little. 
His  temper  was  growing  ugly  now, 
and  it  only  needed  one  more  straw  of 
sarcasm  from  Creech  to  break  down 
his  self-control.  This  the  unwitting 
Creech  speedily  produced;  and  he  was 
startled  to  see  the  meek  and  lowly 
Duffer  turning  on  him  with  sudden 
fury. 

"  Look  here,  Creech,  I  may  not  be  a 
big  enough  jackass  to  play  this  fool 
game,  but  there's  one  thing  I  can  do, 
and  that  is,  knock  some  of  the  inso- 
lence out  of  you.  If  you  don't  believe 
me,  just  make  one  more  remark,  and, 
by  the  Lord  Harry!  I  won't  leave 
enough  of  you  to  bait  a  mouse  trap 
with." 

Creech,  enraged  at  this  ultimatum, 
replied  in  kind,  at  the  same  time 
snatching  an  iron  lofter  from  Wick- 
ham's caddy-bag  and  brandishing  it 
like  a  battle-axe. 

Wickham,  glancing  over  his  shoul- 
der, noted  that  Jean  and  her  caddie 
were  far  away,  busily  hunting  a  lost 
ball,  and  he  said  to  Creech: 

"Come  behind  this  bunker  and 
we'll  settle  this  little  matter  right 
now.  " 
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Since  Creech  seemed  disposed  to 
keep  his  club,  Wickham  selected  an- 
other iron,  a  mashie.  They  went  be- 
hind the  high  barrier  of  the  artificial 
bunker,  and  the  caddie  followed,  in  all 
the  romantic  delight  of  a  second  in  a 
duel. 

After  a  little  preliminary  fencing, 
in  which  Creech  acted  on  the  defen- 
sive, not  to  say  the  evasive,  Wickham, 
insane  with  battle-mania,  was  about 
to  charge  on  him,  parry  the  blow  with 
one  arm  and  send  his  club  home  with 
the  other.  Creech,  alert  to  make  the 
most  of  his  one  blow,  saw  a  sudden 
horror  in  Wickham's  eyes.  His  enemy 
stopped  short  and  lowered  his  weapon. 
Creech,  seizing  the  chance,  brought 
down  his  club  viciously.  If  Wickham 
had  not  thrust  up  his  arm  instinct- 
ively he  would  have  brought  away  a 
broken  head  as  his  share  of  the  com- 
bat he  had  begun. 

Without  heeding  the  pain  of  the 
bruise  on  his  arm,  Wickham,  staring 
past  Creech,  muttered  : 

44  Look  behind  you  !" 

44 Oh,  no,"  laughed  the  canny  Scot; 
44  you  don't  catch  me  off  my  guard  so 
easily." 

44 Look  behind  you,  I  say,"  com- 
manded Wickham. 

44  And  what'll  I  see?"  sneered 
Creech,  suspiciously. 

44  You'll  see  the  biggest  and  the 
maddest  bull  you  ever  saw,"  said 
Wickham. 

Creech  cast  a  quick  glance  over  his 
shoulder  and  saw  a  monster  whose 
engine-like  energy  and  magnificence 
of  power  he  was  in  no  position  to  ap- 
preciate. The  caddie  had  seen  it 
while  the  two  were  fencing  and  had 
scuttled  away  to  safety  without  hesita- 
tion, his  yell  of  warning  being  unno- 
ticed in  the  excitement  of  the  duel- 
ists. 

44 What  in  the  Lord's  name  can  I 
do?"  gasped  Creech. 

44  Take  off  that  damned  red  sweater, 
for  the  first  thing,"  said  Wickham. 

As  Creech  was  worming  himself 
frantically  out  of  it,  he  heard  Wick- 
ham excitedly  announce  : 

44 He  sees  you;  here  he  comes." 

In  the  midst  of  his  struggles  Creech 


felt  the  tug  of  a  powerful  hand,  and 
as  he  came  out  of  the  tangle  to  day- 
light again,  blinded  and  dizzy,  he 
felt  himself  dragged  along  by  Wick- 
ham. who  got  him  to  the  other  side  of 
the  bunker  just  as  the  low  thunder  of 
the  bull's  hoofs  became  audible. 

Wickham  peered  over  the  top  of 
the  earthen  parapet  and  announced,  in 
a  whisper  : 

44  He's  tearing  your  red  sweater  to 
shreds,  trampling  it  and  tossing  it 
like  mad." 

44  He'll  come  for  us  in  a  minute," 
moaned  the  terrified  Creech.  4*  And 
what'll  we  do?" 

44  That's  the  question,"  whispered 
Wickham,  and  he  swept  his  eye 
around  the  broad  field  in  whose  very 
centre  they  were.  In  the  distance 
he  saw  Jean,  her  eyes  still  fastened 
on  the  ground  as  she  searched  for  the 
elusive  ball.  Then  he  exclaimed: 
44  My  God!  there's  Jean,  and  she  has 
a  pink  coat  on.  Oh,  you  fools!  you 
bright  red  fools!  How  can  we  get 
her  out  of  this?  If  the  bull  sees  her 
he  can  catch  her  long  before  she  can 
reach  the  wall.  What — what — what 
can  we  do?" 

44  Oh,  she's  beyond  our  help," 
whined  Creech;  44 don't  worry  over 
her.  What  are  we  to  do?  Can  we 
beat  him  off  with  these  clubs,  do  you 
think?" 

44  Huh,"  grunted  Wickham,  <4he'd 
think  we  were  tickling  him  with  a 
straw.  I've  got  to  warn  Jean  some- 
how. "  And  he  put  up  his  hands  to 
call  to  her;  but  Creech  clapped  his 
palm  over  his  mouth,  pleading: 

44 Don't,  don't;  he'll  hear  you  and 
attack  us.  " 

Wickham  shook  him  loose  con- 
temptuously and  criecl  aloud  Jean's 
name  again  and  again,  mentally  curs- 
ing a  word  that  had  so  little  carrying 
power.     She  did  not  hear. 

The  bull  did,  however,  and  after  a 
moment's  sniffing  wonderment,  saun- 
tered round  the  bunker.  Creech, 
with  a  wail  of  terror,  leaped  up  and 
straddled  the  parapet,  prepared  to 
take  either  side  of  it,  as  the  bull's 
course  might  direct. 

Wickham,  seizing  the  opportunity 
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while  the  bull  was  puzzling  over 
Creech,  dodged  round  the  end  of  the 
bunker  and  ran  with  all  his  speed, 
directing  his  course  so  that  he  might 
come  as  near  as  possible  to  Jean  with- 
out losing  the  bunker  as  a  shield  from 
the  bull's  discovery.  As  he  ran  he 
kept  calling  Jean's  name  ;  finally  she 
heard  him,  looked  up,  and,  with  all 
the  stupidity  of  an  innocent  party  to 
such  a  crisis,  started  toward  him. 
He  waved  and  stormed  at  her  in 
vain. 

After  pondering  the  curious  be- 
havior of  Creech,  who  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bunker,  saying  his 
prayers  backward  the  while,  the  ani- 
mal decided  to  go  round  after  him, 
but  suddenly  he  made  out  the  red- 
jacketed  girl  upon  his  horizon. 
Whereupon  he  waxed  wroth  at  the 
hated  color  and  moved  toward  Jean 
with  deliberate  majesty,  finally  break- 
ing into  a  trot  preparatory  to  the 
final  charge. 

Creech,  after  waiting  what  seemed 
a  long  time  for  the  bull  to  come  and 
gore  him  to  death,  opened  his  eyes 
and  saw  the  beast  scampering  away. 
Then  he  crawled  cautiously  to  the 
ditch  that  traversed  one  part  of  the 
field,  rolled  over  into  it,  and  sneaked 
rapidly  away  along  the  muddy 
channel. 

Wickham,  glancing  over  his  shoul- 
der, saw  Jean's  immediate  danger, 
and  cried  to  her  like  Stentor  to  throw 
off  her  jacket.  Without  understand- 
ing why,  she  obeyed  the  authority  in 
his  voice,  and  whipping  off  the  red 
coat,  threw  it  to  the  ground. 

"Now  run!     Run,  for  your  life!" 

And  she  did,  aware  only  that  some 
vague  terror  pursued  both  of  them, 
and  expecting  to  be  overtaken  by 
Wickham.  But  the  bull  ran,  too,  and 
losing  sight  of  the  coat  in  the  grass, 
made  after  the  fleeing  girl  at  increased 
speed. 

Jean's  caddie  had  grasped  the  dan- 
ger in  a  jiffy  and  had  shinned  up  a 
near-by  tree  like  a  squirrel,  concealing 
himself  in  the  branches. 

For  a  painful  moment  Wickham 
felt  himself  helpless  to  protect  the 
girl.     Then  he  turned  and  ran  to  cross 


the  bull's  path.  Without  checking 
his  speed  he  snatched  up  from  the 
grass  the  red  coat  Jean  had  thrown 
down.  Waving  this  wildly,  he  caught 
the  eye  of  the  bull,  and  the  animal 
stopped  short. 

He  stood  stock  still  a  moment  paw- 
ing the  ground,  snorting  in  brutish 
annoyance.  And  confronting  him  was 
Wickham,  the  coat  hanging  from  his 
limp  hand,  while  he  wondered  what 
to  do  next  ;  and  wondered  also  if  his 
heart  was  simply  pounding  a  hole 
through  his  ribs  or  was  making  com- 
plete revolutions  like  a  fly-wheel. 

And  now,  to  rob  poor  Wickham  of 
even  this  little  chance  to  gain  his 
breath,  Jean  stopped  running,  looked 
about,  saw  the  two  adversaries,  and 
decided  that  her  place  was  at  the  side 
of  the  man  she  loved.  So  she  started 
back  toward  Wickham,  who,  seeing 
her  lovely  lunacy,  almost  expired  be- 
fore the  combined  bravery  and  mad- 
ness of  her  deed. 

"  If  you'll  only  get  out  of  the  way, 
I'll  escape,  too!"  he  called,  loudly. 
"Run!" 

She  obeyed  after  a  second's  mutiny, 
and  turning,  scampered  for  the  wall. 
Just  as  Wickham  blessed  her  for  per- 
mitting him  the  last  word  for  once, 
the  bull  charged  him  with  leaps  of 
tremendous  momentum. 

The  only  bull-fights  he  had  ever 
seen  were  in  kinetoscopes,  but  he  bided 
his  time  and  stepped  expertly  aside, 
while  the  bull  dashed  past  like  an  ex- 
press locomotive.  Then  he  faced 
about  and  waited  the  next  charge. 
The  pauses  grew  shorter  and  shorter, 
and  the  bull's  thick  head  grew  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  gadfly's  tac- 
tics; but  Wickham  had  time  to  regain 
his  breath  somewhat  and  to  lay  out  a 
plan  of  battle,  which  was  to  zigzag 
his  way  gradually  to  the  distant  wall 
and  then  vault  it  quickly. 

But,  like  many  another  battle  plan, 
this  failed  to  work  in  practice.  The 
bull  was  not  so  naïve  as  Wickham 
hoped;  he  refused  to  make  futile 
dashes  always  in  straight  lines;  he 
began  to  follow  up  cautiously  and 
make  short  lunges,  harder  and  harder 
to  avoid.     He  got  between  Wickham 
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and  the  wall,  and  the  man  could  find 
no  way  to  flank  him. 

Back  and  forth  they  wove,  turning 
and  twisting,  both  stumbling  over 
the  natural  and  artificial  roughnesses 
of  the  field.  Once  Wickham  slipped 
and  fell,  and  managed  only  by  a 
quick  roll  to  escape  the  catapult  of 
the  bull's  head.  He  threw  the  coat 
away  once,  but  the  bull  paused  only 
a  moment  to  worry  it. 

In  one  of  his  agonizing  dashes 
Wickham  sought  the  bunker  behind 
which  he  had  left  Creech,  but  the 
bull  followed  him  round  and  round, 
till  the  man  grew  giddy  and  broke 
away  at  a  tangent,  his  fidus  Achates 
close  after  him.  This  brought  him 
to  the  edge  of  a  steep  hill,  which  he 
surmounted  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 

There  Jean,  running  along  the  lee 
side  of  the  wall,  saw  him  from  afar, 
outlined  against  the  sky  and  reeling 
with  fatigue.  The  pursuer  now  cut 
off  every  direction  but  one,  and  the 
Duffer  had  not  the  strength  of  mind 
to  begin  the  dodging  strategy  again. 
So  he  jogged  down  to  the  sharp  de- 
clivity over  whose  edge  hung  the 
sixth  tee.  When  he  got  there  he  saw 
that  he  was  now  truly  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,  and  he  cursed 
his  stupidity  drearily.  The  wooden 
stairway  was  the  only  safe  way  down, 
and  the  bull  covered  the  approach  to 
that.  He  was  so  utterly  fagged  and 
beaten  that  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
would  be  a  happy  way  out  of  all  his 
difficulties  just  to  throw  himself  on 
the  horns  of  the  bull  and  be  tossed 
into  oblivion.  So  he  faced  about  and 
called  out,  with  sickly  cheer  : 

"Come  on,  old  boy;  my  jig's  up. 
You  win!" 

But  the  bull  only  glared  at  him  with 
red  eyes,  gloatingly,  waiting  to  col- 
lect breath  enough  for  a  finishing 
assault.  In  this  teasing  pause  a 
scheme  occurred  to  Wickham.  He 
began  to  taunt  the  bull  with  rude 
epithets  and  cheap  banter,  and  flaunt 
the  red  flag  at  him  defiantly. 

After  a  moment  of  incredulous  in- 
dignation the  bull  lowered  his  head  to 
the  charge  and  hurled  himself  down 
the  incline. 


Standing  on  the  little  table  space, 
young  Wickham  waited  for  him  with 
nerves  and  muscles  taut  and  the  red 
coat  held  just  in  front  of  his  feet.  If  he 
stepped  aside  half  a  second  too  soon, 
the  bull  would  turn  and  catch  him 
and  carry  him  over  the  cliff;  if  he 
paused  half  a  second  too  long 

He  did  neither.  At  the  very  nick 
of  the  opportunity  he  leaped  away, 
and  the  horns  of  the  bull  tore  the  coat 
from  his  hands  as  the  great  engine  of 
rage  plunged  past  him  and  crashed 
on  the  rocks  below  like  a  falling  oak. 

Wickham  almost  followed,  but 
managed  to  save  himself.  One  look 
showed  that  the  bull  had  broken  his 
bones  and  was  dead  on  the  instant. 

Now,  all  the  props  of  courage  fell 
from  under  Wickham,  and  he  sank 
down  on  the  teeing  ground  in  a  limp 
heap.  He  flopped  over  on  his  back 
and  rested.     Just  rested. 

So  Jean,  after  seeing  the  climax  of 
the  adventure  from  a  distance,  found 
the  Duffer,  supine,  informal,  toes  up, 
arms  out,  and  smiling  foolishly  and 
happily.  She  knelt  down  at  his  side 
and  laid  her  hand  on  his  hot  fore- 
head; but  he  was  too  tired  to  speak — 
to  more  than  bestow  upon  her  a 
grateful  glance. 

After  a  time  she  thought  she  saw  a 
movement  in  the  bushes  at  the  edge 
of  the  gully  beneath.  Then  she  saw 
the  scared  face  of  Jamie  Creech 
peer  out.  She  called  to  him  with 
arch  raillery  that  it  was  safe  to  ap- 
pear now.  And  he  scrambled  up  to 
daylight,  muddy  and  begrimed  and 
soaked  to  the  knees.  His  first  words 
were: 

44  Where's  that  beast  of  a  bull?" 

She  simply  pointed  to  the  silent 
mass,  whence  all  the  wrath  was  flown, 
and  added  : 

"  You'd  better  run  along  home  and 
change  your  shoes,  or  you'll  catch 
cold." 

Creech,  from  where  he  stood,  could 
not  see  the  form  of  the  oblivious 
Wickham.  To  his  eyes  Jean  was 
simply  a  sardonic  little  witch  perched 
aloft  to  tantalize  him.  But  he  obeyed 
her  directions  and  wearily  plodded 
his  homeward  way. 
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Suddenly  Wickham  came  out  of  his  them,  and  he  came  forward  on  seeing 
stupor  of  blissful  weariness.     He  rose  her  to  ask,  anxiously: 
to  his   feet  and  helped  her  to  hers.  "  What's    the    matter,   my  child? 
He  was  about  to  begin  anew  his  pro-  What  has  happened?" 
testations  of  idolatry,  but   she   said,  *  'Oh,  nothing,  "  she  sang  out,  cheer- 
hastily:  fully,    "only  Bernard — I  mean  Mr. 
u  Hush  !  here  come  some  people.  "  Wickham — has  just  broken  all  records 
Vague  rumors    of    the    adventure  for  a  drive  from  the  sixth  tee.  " 
had,  indeed,  spread  among  such  golf-  The  old  man  did  not  quite  tinder- 
ers    as  were   about    so  early  in   the  stand,  but  he  beamed  upon  the  Duffer 
morning,  and  a  flock  of  club  mem-  with  sudden  cordiality,  shook  both  his 
bers,  having  learned  that  all  danger  hands  violently,  and  exclaimed: 
was  past,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  "I    congratulate    you,    my   boy! 
conflict.      Jean's  father  was  among  You'll  be  a  true  golfer  yet." 


GREAT-GRANDMAMMA 

OUT  of  your  oval  frame  upon  the  wall, 
Great-grandmamma,  how  pensively  you  gaze  ! 
Dressed  as  you  were  when  going  to  a  ball 
In  other  days. 

How  pink  your  cheeks!     How  soft  your  curly  hair! 

Those  rosy  lips  were  never  meant  for  sighs  ; 
Your  laughing  eyes  are  blue — a  charming  pair — 

Like  Summer  skies. 

Your  brows  are  arched.     You  have  a  Grecian  nose. 

And  oh,  how  very  gracefully  you  stand 
Upon  those  marble  steps,  a  crimson  rose 

Within  your  hand. 

Of  course,  I  would  not  even  dare  suggest 

That  you  were  not  as  lovely  as  you  seem. 
Still,  artists  (sometimes)  put  one  at  one's  best, 

And  I've  a  dream 

That  on  my  portrait,  too  (please  do  not  tell), 

Posterity  some  day  a  glance  may  fling, 
And  point  me  out  a  Beauty  and  a  Belle. 

How  comforting  ! 

Lilli  Huger  Smith. 

GLORIOUS    PROSPECTS 

lV/r  RS.  WORLDLY— Yes,  my  dear,  he  is  handsome  ;  but  what  are  his  pros- 
iV1     pects  for  the  future? 

Lovesick  Daughter  (gushingly)— Why,  mamma,  he  is  an  evangelist! 
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THE   RESEMBLANCE   THAT   CAME   BETWEEN 


By  Jessie  Llewellyn 


THEY  had  sailed  together  over 
blue  seas.  Their  acquaintance 
was  just  ten  days  old.  She  was 
bright,  good-looking  and  on  the  com- 
fortable side  of  thirty.  He  was  not  a 
bad  sort  and  he  knew  how  to  say 
things. 

She  had  never  thought  it  would  re- 
sult seriously,  but  somehow,  as  they 
leaned  over  the  deck-rail  one  blue 
night,  gazing  up  at  the  golden  Pleiades, 
while  the  wind  tapped  his  shaven 
cheek  with  her  blowing  locks,  she 
found  herself  saying  "yes."  They 
exchanged  "always"  and  "nevers" 
and  looked  out  over  the  starlit  water, 
their  hearts  surcharged  with  sea-voy- 
age sentimentality. 

One  by  one  the  other  passengers 
returned  to  their  cabins,  and  the  hour 
grew  late. 

"  I  really  must  go  below,"  she  mur- 
mured. For  answer  he  pressed  her 
hand  and  looked  into  her  face  with  a 
hurt  expression. 

"They'll  talk — those  women." 

"What  can  they  say  but  that  a 
queen  was  kind  to  her  slave?  To 
think  our  parting  must  be  so  soon! 
But  you  have  promised.  You  must 
let  my  gift  be  our  mascot  until  I  can 
run  up  to  your  windy  city  and  bring 
you  back  to  God's  country,  mine  for 
keeps." 

"Yes,"  she  sighed,  looking,  oh,  so 
in  love,  and  then  again,  lingeringly, 
"  Yes." 

The  inevitable  lovers'  silence  fol- 
lowed, which,  of  course,  the  woman 
was  the  first  to  break. 

"  You  have  not  told  me  what  it  is — 
this  mascot.  " 

"To-morrow  morning.  Come  up 
on  deck   early    before  all  of    these 


stupid  people  are  out.  Let  us  see  the 
sun  rise  together — an  emblem,  you 
know.  Good-night,  sweet — early,  re- 
member." 

"Good-night,  dear — early." 

About  ten  o'clock  the  next  day,  the 
twain,  looking  rather  sleepy,  met  at 
the  appointed  place.  The  world  was 
not  all  shimmer  and  sweetness  in  the 
morning  glare,  but  they  stood  the  test. 
He  was  holding  an  oblong,  neatly 
wrapped  package,  and  managed  to 
touch  her  hand  gently  in  handing  it 
to  her.  She  took  it  shyly  and  hastened 
back  to  her  cabin. 

Eagerly  tearing  off  the  wrappings, 
she  suddenly  emitted  a  shrill  little 
scream.  A  small  green  alligator 
wriggled  and  squirmed  under  a  glass 
lid.  It  lifted  its  head  and  looked  at 
her,  and  she  gazed  back,  fascinated. 

A  sense  of  familiarity  dawned  upon 
her  slowly,  as  she  stood  with  the  box 
in  hand.  Where  had  she  seen  that  ex- 
pression before? — the  narrow  eyes, 
looking  up  at  her,  and  the  peculiar 
motion  of  the  long  head. 

"  Ugh!"  she  shuddered,  placing  the 
box  gingerly  on  her  bunk.  Nervously 
snatching  up  a  book,  she  threw  her- 
self on  the  lounge.  She  felt  a  grow- 
ing resentment  against  the  man  who 
dared  choose  such  an  offering — and 
for  love,  forsooth! — and  yet  he  had 
meant  the  harmless  green  creature  to 
be  only  a  souvenir  of  the  country  they 
had  both  visited. 

"  Something  live,"  he  had  said,  with 
characteristic  ardor,  "that  you  will 
care  for  and  cherish  as  I  hope  my  love 
may  be  cherished." 

"A  trifle  sentimental,"  she  said 
aloud.  "But  these  languorous,  in- 
sinuating Southern  men!" 
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4  4  Languorous  !"  *  *  insinuating  !  " — 
the  words  recalled  the  alligator. 

She  sprang  toward  the  box  and 
looked  again  searchingly  at  the  small 
prisoner. 

44  It  is  true,  it  is  true,"  she  gasped; 
44  the  thing  is  the  image  of— of  him  y 

The  luncheon  call  sounded  through 
the  ship.  Hurriedly  straightening  her 
rebellious  hair,  and  putting  a  touch  of 
white  on  her  flushed  cheeks,  she  started 
for  the  saloon.  In  the  corridor  she 
met  him.  He  raised  his  head  and 
slowly  shook  back  his  hair,  looking 
into  her  face  with  his  narrow  eyes. 
No  one  was  about,  and  he  extended 
his  hand  to  take  hers. 

Then  suddenly  the  imagined  like- 
ness to  the  reptile  overwhelmed  her 
with  disgust,  though  inwardly  she 
could  only  laugh  at  herself,  at  him, 
and  at  the  poor,  unoffending  alligator. 
The  situation  was  ridiculous.  He 
looked  after  her  with  surprise  as  she 
muttered  an  excuse  and  hurried  past. 

The  passengers  laughingly  com- 
mented on  the  disconsolate  figure  of 
the  man  as  he  paced  the  deck  alone  or 
sat  in  a  corner  apart  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  A  severe  headache  kept  the 
young  woman  in  her  stateroom. 

They  landed  the  next  morning,  and 
a  bevy  of  friends  met  the  girl.  Only 
a  glance  and  a  word  had  the  man  been 
able  to  throw  her  at  parting,  but  it 
was  understood  he  was  to  call  at  her 
friend's  home,  where  she  would  re- 
main a  few  days  before  resuming  her 
journey. 

One  evening  soon  after,  she  sat  with 
her  friend  before  a  grate  fire  in  the 
girl's  room,  and  her  face  was  stained 
with  tears  of  vexation. 

44  He  demands  an  explanation," 
she  was  saying. 


44  What  can  you  tell  him?"  insisted 
the  friend.  44You  promised,  you 
know,  and  now  you  won't  even 
see  him." 

44  There's  the  bell— oh,  my  dear,  it 
is  he.  No,  I  can't,  I  won't  see  him. 
Go  down,  like  a  good,  sensible  girl, 
and  tell  him." 

44  Tell  him  what?"  gasped  her 
friend. 

44  How  do  I  know?  This  horrible 
resemblance  has  got  on  my  nerves;  it 
makes  me  half-crazy  to  look  at  him— 
the  eyes  identical,  the  twist  of  the 
head  just  the  same.  Oh,  please  go; 
there  comes  the  maid  with  his  card. 
Go!" 

The  friend,  fairly  pushed  out  of  the 
room,  found  herself  standing  em- 
barrassed before  the  tall  Southerner 
in  the  library  below. 

44  She  still  refuses  to  see  me?"  he 
asked,  haughtily,  while  the  girl  twisted 
her  small  lace  handkerchief  in  an 
agony  of  confusion. 

He  looked  steadily,  compellingly  at 
her  with  his  narrow  eyes.  "You 
know  all,  "  he  said,  slowly.  44  Why  has 
she  conceived  this  sudden  dislike  of 
me?    Why?" 

44  Because  she — she " 

44  What?"  His  eyes  commanded 
her. 

44  She  thinks  you  look  like  the  alli- 
gator," blurted  the  friend,  and  fled 
ignominiously  up  the  stairs,  leaving 
the  man  alone. 

With  a  short  laugh  he  went  over  to 
the  long  mirror  and  stood  for  a  minute 
regarding  himself,  then  he  grimly  let 
himself  out. 

44  He  who  can  understand  a  wom- 
an— "  he  began,  and  he  walked  down 
the  street,  whistling  softly  and  per- 
plexedly. 


M 


COULDN'T    HELP    IT 

ILLY — Why  did  Abou  ben  Adhem's  name  head  the  list? 
Billv — I  suppose  the  names  were  arranged  alphabetically. 
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By  Barry  Pain 


IF  you  are  a  newsvender  and  to- 
bacconist in  a  small  way  of 
business  you  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  addicted  to  the  backing  of 
horses.  There  are  no  published  sta- 
tistics on  the  point,  and  I  confess  I  do 
not  know  why  it  should  be  so,  but  so 
I  have  found  it  in  my  experience. 

Mr.  William  Crall,  who  had  a  small 
shop  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Eus- 
ton  Road,  was  an  interesting  instance 
of  this  combination.  He  was  an  en- 
ergetic and  conversational  little  man, 
rather  proud  that  the  cut-price  people 
had  not  touched  him  ;  he  had  a  strong 
personal  connection — customers  with 
whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  cus- 
tomers to  whom  the  social  charm  of 
Mr.  William  Crall  meant  more  than 
the  saving  of  a  farthing  on  the  ounce. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  frequently 
made  a  bet,  there  were  many  vices 
that  Crall  did  not  possess.  There  are, 
I  believe,  many  men  who  put  an  oc- 
casional half-crown  on  a  horse  that 
yet  would  think  twice  about  murder- 
ing their  mothers;  and  there  are  a 
few  gratuitous  reformers  about  who 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  fact. 
Mr.  Crall  might  even  have  laid 
claim  to  a  few  humble  virtues. 
Above  his  shop  lived  two  old  ladies, 
his  aunts,  who  owed  to  their  nephew 
the  life  of  leisure  that  they  devoted 
entirely  to  good  works  and  to  disap- 
proving of  their  nephew.  It  was 
due  to  this  latter  propensity,  perhaps, 
that  Mr.  Crall  found  the  society  of 
the  shop  preferable  to  that  of  the 
upstairs  parlor.  It  was  a  comfort- 
able looking,  old-fashioned,  dingy 
little  shop,  with  quaint  jars  for  the 
mixtures,  that  had  secrets  in  their 
composition  known  only  to  Mr.  Crall  ; 


and  it  was  further  served  by  a  boy 
whose  moral  and  intellectual  shortcom- 
ings were  Mr.  CralVs  eternal  despair. 
Mr.  Crall's  manner  ranged  upward 
from  stern  severity  in  dealing  with 
the  boy,  through  formal  politeness  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  casual  visit- 
ors, to  complete  affability  in  converse 
with  old  customers. 

Among  those  who  regularly  fre- 
quented the  shop  was  a  young  gentle- 
man whose  visiting  card  (printed 
while  he  waited)  correctly  described 
him  as  Mr.  Ferdinand  Hammer.  His 
air  of  partial  elegance  was  rather 
marked.  In  him  the  formalities  of 
fashion  were  gently  tempered  by  a 
touch  of  romance  and  the  exigencies 
of  a  small  income.  The  character  of 
the  large  pearl  in  the  necktie  was 
distinctly  impugned  by  the  paper 
cuff -protectors  ;  the  frock-coat  was 
admirable  but  for  the  slight  shininess 
under  the  forearm;  the  pattern  of 
the  waistcoat  was  exuberant,  and  sug- 
gested a  personality  breaking  away 
from  a  convention;  the  black  hair 
was  unduly  hyacinthine.  As  a  rule, 
he  looked  in  twice  a  week  at  the  to- 
bacconist's for  an  ounce  of  No.  3. 
This  was  the  mildest  of  the  three 
mixtures  compounded  and  sold  by 
Mr.  Crall.  It  was  believed  by  Mr. 
Crall  that  the  boy  was  addicted  to 
stealing  this  mixture,  and  he  fre- 
quently expressed  a  wish  that  he 
might  catch  him  at  it. 

On  a  Saturday  evening,  in  the 
Summer,  Mr.  Crall,  with  his  waist- 
coat undone,  was  standing  in  his 
doorway,  instilling  confidence  into 
the  general  public  by  smoking  one  of 
his  own  full-flavored  Manilas,  when  to 
him  entered  Mr.  Ferdinand  Hammer. 
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"Good  evening,  sir,"  said  Crall, 
with  cordiality,  backing  into  his  shop 
and  behind  his  counter.  "  And  how 
is  the  world  treating  you,  Misterram- 
mer?" 

Mr.  Hammer  took  a  seat  on  a  cask 
and  said  that  he  must  not  complain, 
though  undoubtedly  the  weather 
kept  hot.  He  had  a  flower  in  his 
buttonhole  and  appeared  jauntier 
than  usual. 

44  Don't  happen  to  have  heard  any- 
thing?" asked  Crall. 

44 1  did  hear  South  Wind  men- 
tioned for  the  Cup,  if  you  fancy  a 
long-priced  one.  It's  at  twenties,  I 
believe.  They  were  speaking  of  it 
over  at  the  Capital." 

44 Ah!  And  there's  other  attrac- 
tions over  at  the  Capital,  so  I'm 
told." 

44  They  draw  a  very  fair  glass  of 
bitter,"  said  Hammer,  with  a  very 
poor  assumption  of  indifference. 

44  They  do,  when  Missammond 
ain't  too  busy  talking  to  attend  to 
you.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  get 
served  the  other  night." 

44  Miss  Hammond  is  a  lady  that  I 
respect,  and  I  should  say  that  her 
class  was  altogether  above  her  work  ; 
she  was  born  to  a  very  different  style 
of  life.  All  the  same,  I've  never 
heard  anyone  complain  that  she 
didn't  do  her  duty  before." 

44  That's  only  my  chaff,"  said  Crall. 
i%  Don't  take  things  as  they  ain't 
meant,  Misterrammer.  We  all  know 
as  you're  a  prime  favorite  in  that 
quarter." 

44  People  know  more  things  about 
you  than  you  know  yourself,  seems  to 
me,"  said  Hammer,  with  an  air  of 
ripe  but  saddened  experience. 

The  conversation  lingered  a  little 
longer  on  the  fascinating  subject  of 
the  barmaid  at  the  Capital,  and  then 
strayed  back  to  racing  again.  Mr. 
Crall  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  South 
Wind  would  be  worth  backing  on  the 
day  if  the  wind  really  was  from  the 
South  then. 

44  Now,  Mr.  Crall,"  said  Hammer, 
with  superiority,  "that's  simply  su- 
perstition, and  nothing  else." 

41  Call  it  what  you  like;  I'm  sure  I 


don't  care.  But  it's  good  enough  for 
me  to  go  by,  anyhow.  There's  feel- 
ings as  you  can  trust,  though  you 
can't  argue  about  them.  A  stranger 
came  here  Tuesday  and  asked  me  for 
a  packet  tobacco  that  I  don't  stock. 
I  sold  him  some  of  one  of  my  own  in- 
stead, and  he  put  down  a  shilling. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  that  coin  I  knew 
it  was  an  unlucky  one.  There  was 
nothing  particular  about  it  to  look  at; 
so  far  as  that  went,  it  was  just  like  any 
other  shilling.  The  man  that  gave  it 
to  me  was  as  ordinary  as  you  could 
wish,  too.  But  all  the  same,  I  felt 
the  bad  luck  all  through  that  shilling 
and  all  over  it.  I  laughed  at  myself 
for  the  idea,  but  I  couldn't  get  rid  of 
it  ;  so  I  put  the  coin  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket  instead  of  the  till,  and  decided 
to  keep  it  twenty-four  hours  and  see 
what  happened.  That's  a  fair  test, 
Misterrammer,  ain't  it?  Well,  since 
then  one  of  my  best  regular  customers 
has  died,  a  man  that  owed  me  two 
ten  has  gone  bankrupt,  a  horse  I  had 
backed  ran  absolute  last,  and  that 
damned  boy  has  broken  another  gas- 
globe.  You  can't  get  away  from  that, 
can  you?  I  don't  sleep  to-night  until 
I  have  passed  that  coin  on  to  some- 
one else." 

44  For  a  sensible  business  man  you 
surprise  me,"  said  Mr.  Hammer. 
44  All  that  would  have  happened  just 
the  same  if  you  had  never  seen  the 
shilling.  The  coin  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  " 

44  If  you  think  that,  perhaps  you 
wouldn't  mind  giving  me  change  for 
it,"  said  Crall,  drawing  his  shilling 
from  his  pocket. 

44  Certainly,"  said  Hammer,  and 
did  so. 

Then  other  customers  came  in,  and 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Hammer  slipped  the 
suspected  coin  into  his  ticket  pocket, 
picked  up  his  ounce  of  No.  3  and 
went  out.  For  the  time  being  Ham- 
mer thought  no  more  of  the  absurd 
superstition  of  his  tobacconist,  his 
heart  being  very  full  of  that  golden- 
haired  lady,*  Miss  Hammond.  The 
first  syllable  in  their  respective  sur- 
names seemed  in  itself  to  be  a  link 
between  them.     Hammer  seldom,  if 
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ever,  made  use  of  his  ticket  pocket. 
But  his  transaction  with  Mr.  Crall 
was  bound  to  be  brought  to  his  recol- 
lection sooner  or  later,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  clerk  on  thirty  shillings 
a  week  cannot  put  a  shilling  aside 
without  feeling  that  it  has  been  put. 

He  turned  almost  instinctively  to 
the  bar  where  for  inadequate  salary 
Miss  Amaryllis  Hammond  consented 
to  lend  the  charm  of  her  existence, 
coupled  with  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work.  Ferdinand  Hammer  was  not 
an  intemperate  man,  and  his  very 
moderate  thirst  had  already  been  sup- 
plied that  night,  but  a  further  and 
prolonged  conversation  with  Miss 
Hammond  seemed  to  him  impera- 
tive. This  impatience,  for  he  had  ar- 
ranged to  take  her  for  a  walk  in  Re- 
gent's Park  on  the  following  morning, 
shows  the  depth  and  reality  of  Mr. 
Hammer's  feelings,  and  demands  our 
sympathy. 

Amaryllis  —  which  is  a  beautiful 
name — was  very  busy  when  Ferdi- 
nand entered.  Smiles  fluttered  over 
her  face,  and  she  danced  from  one 
customer  to  another,  rattling  out  the 
absolutely  correct  change,  hearing 
and  carrying  out  many  complicated 
orders,  and  yet  finding  time  to  make 
the  retort  demanded  by  etiquette  to 
each  of  her  admirers. 

"  No  time  to  talk  to  you  to-night, 
Mr.  Johnson.  This  is  our  busy  night, 
you  know.  .  .  .  Sovereign? 
Five's  nine's,  one's  ten's,  ten's  twen- 
ty, thank  you,  sir.  ...  In  one 
minute.  Do  have  a  little  patience 
or  you'll  make  me  cross.  .  .  . 
Scotch    yours?  .      Yes,    and 

you'd  have  a  high  color,  too,  if  you 
worked  as  hard  as  I  do. 
Three  bitters;  right.  And  a  small 
Bass?  Thank  you.  ...  I  am 
sorry  about  that  cork  ;  they  do  fly  so 
funny.  .  .  .  See  you  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  next  time  I'm  calling 
there.  .  .  .  Eightpence  halfpen- 
ny and  three-and-a-half's  a  shilling. 
.  .  .  Yes,  I've  spoke  to  our  boss 
myself  about  them  lemons.  .  .  . 
Gin-and-ginger?     Right.  " 

A  temporary  lull  came  at  last,  and 
Ferdinand  stepped  forward.     At  the 


other  end  of  the  counter  an  oldish 
gentleman  still  lingered.  He  had  a 
shiny  hat,  a  large  watch-chain,  a  fat 
cigar,  a  glass  of  port,  and  other  signs 
of  opulence.  Miss  Hammond  was 
leaning  over  the  counter  and  speaking 
to  him  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice. 
Ferdinand  wondered  why  the  old  fool 
couldn't  see  that  he  was  de  trop  and 
move  off.  And  then,  to  his  surprise, 
he  heard  the  old  fool,  who  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  lower  his  voice, 
say:  "All  right;  go  and  give  the 
young  man  what  he  wants,  my  dear, 
and  then  come  back." 

Miss  Hammond  accordingly  turned 
he*  attention  to  Ferdinand,  and  she 
did  not  seem  by  any  means  pleased  to 
see  him. 

"  Thought  we'd  finished  with  you 
for  one  evening,"  she  said.  "  What's 
it  to  be?" 

Ferdinand  was  wounded.  4  4  A  glass 
of  stout  and  bitter,  if  you're  sure 
you've  got  the  time  to  draw  it,"  he 
answered,  with  marked  sarcasm. 

She  handed  it  to  him  without  a 
word,  and  the  weak-kneed  Ferdinand 
instantly  repented.  "  Sorry  I  let  my 
temper  get  the  better  of  me,"  he  said. 
"That  old  fool  the  other  end  of 
the  counter's  a  bit  on  my  nerves, 
you  see." 

Miss  Hammond  observed  that  it 
was  no  consequence.  She  was  going 
to  St.  Paul's  on  Sunday  morning  with 
the  gentleman  at  the  other  end  of  the 
counter;  he  was  an  old  friend  of  her 
family,  and  she  did  not  care  to  stay 
and  hear  him  insulted.  If  Mr.  Ham- 
mer would  take  her  advice  he  would 
let  that  be  his  last  drink  for  the  night. 

Mr.  Hammer  made  voluble  at- 
tempts to  explain  further,  but  Miss 
Hammond  declined  to  hear  him.  She 
strolled  humming  in  a  leisurely  and 
indifferent  way  to  the  other  end,  and 
leaning  over  the  counter,  resumed 
her  conversation  with  the  old  friend 
of  the  family.  What  she  said  to  him 
must  have  amused  him,  for  he  went 
into  a  roar  of  genial  laughter.  The 
very  horrid  thought  flashed  across 
Ferdinand's  mind  that  possibly  he 
might  be  the  subject  of  their  mirth. 
If  he  had  been  quite  certain  of  that  he 
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would  have  made  a  row  about  it,  he 
would,  indeed;  he  would  have  made 
it  dashed  unpleasant  for  that  old  fool. 
But  the  old  fool  was  not  very  old,  and 
had  a  look  of  being  quite  able  to  take 
care  of  himself;  also,  Ferdinand  could 
not  be  quite  sure  that  the  offense  had 
been  committed.  Perhaps  he  took  the 
wiser  course  in  finishing  his  drink  and 
walking  out. 

He  walked  fast,  with  the  sense  of 
all  the  wrongs  that  he  had  suffered 
burning  in  his  head.  Miss  Hammond 
had  forsaken  him,  broken  her  word  to 
him  with  regard  to  Sunday,  joined 
with  his  rival  in  turning  him  to  con- 
tempt, and  insulted  him  by  the  per- 
fectly unfounded  suggestion  that  he 
had  been  drinking  to  excess.  He  felt 
murderous;  he  pined  and  panted  to 
have  a  row  with  somebody.  A  minute 
later  fate  indulged  his  needs  in  this 
respect — indulged  them,  as  he  felt 
afterward,  almost  too  freely. 

He  was  crossing  the  road,  and  pay- 
ing, perhaps,  too  little  attention  to 
what  he  was  doing,  when  he  and  a 
bicycle  and  a  bicyclist  became  instan- 
taneously mixed  up  in  a  heap  in  the 
road.  The  accident  had  happened  in 
all  its  beautiful  completeness  before 
Ferdinand  had  even  had  the  time  to  see 
that  it  might  happen.  He  was  not 
seriously  injured,  but  he  acquired  a 
variety  of  minor  hurts  ;  he  was  bruised 
and  sore;  his  hands  were  cut  and 
bleeding;  his  hat  was  accordéon 
pleated;  his  clothes  were  damaged 
and  muddy.  As  he  struggled  to  his 
feet  he  was  collared  at  once  by  a  sec- 
ond cyclist. 

"  Got  yer!"  said  the  second  cyclist, 
a  man  with  red  hair  and  a  bullet  head. 
"  I  saw  yer  myself  put  your  stick  in 
his  spokes  to  throw  him  over,  and  now 
yer'll  have  to  pay  for  it.  Yer've  'ad 
it  pretty  stiff  already,  and  yer  going  to 
get  it  stiffer  now.  Yer  taller-faced 
monkey,  I'd  like  to  take  yer  on  my- 
self. Jest  yer  attempt  ter  stir  afore 
the  copper  gits  yer  nime  and  address 
and  I'll  brike  yer  'ead  off." 

The  first  cyclist,  who  had  now  arisen 
from  the  road,  came  forward  and  also 
took  a  hand.  He  was  bleeding  from 
the  nose,  and  he  was  also  sarcastic — a 


combination  that  some  less  gifted  men 
might  have  found  difficult.  He  said 
that  for  his  part  he  was  glad  it  had 
happened.  He  had  heard  that  there 
was  that  type  of  blackguard  about, 
but  he  had  not  believed  it;  he  was 
pleased  to  see  a  specimen.  It  was  not, 
in  his  opinion,  much  of  a  specimen  to 
look  at,  but  he  was  a  collector  of  curi- 
osities and  thankful  for  what  he  had 
got.  He  asked  politely  from  the  crowd 
if  a  photographer  was  present. 

And  then  the  policeman  came  up 
and  made  a  fourth  at  the  little  whist- 
party.  He  took  every  name  and  ad- 
dress within  reach  impartially.  He 
moved  the  crowd  on.  He  also  ex- 
pressed it  as  his  impartial  and  unof- 
ficial view  that  it  was  six  of  one  and 
half-a-dozen  of  the  other,  and  alto- 
gether behaved  as  a  model  policeman 
should. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Hammer  made  his 
way  home  to  his  boarding-house  with 
pain  and  emotion.  The  maid  who  let 
him  in  looked  at  him  curiously  and 
watched  him  suspiciously  as  he  climbed 
lamely  up  the  stairs.  He  went  straight 
to  his  own  room;  there  he  contem- 
plated the  wreckage  of  his  clothing 
with  despair  in  his  heart.  After  a 
little  decision  he  concluded  that  it 
would  brush  off  better  when  it  was 
dry,  and  feeling  that  active  life  was 
beyond  him,  crept  into  bed  and  went 
to  sleep.  In  the  morning  the  wreck 
of  what  had  once  been  tailoring  looked 
even  worse  than  it  had  the  night  be- 
fore. With  a  hard  brush,  a  sponge 
and  a  needle  and  thread  he  did  his 
best.  The  hat  he  gave  up— with  the 
air  of  one  who  faces  the  situation — as 
hopeless.  Then  he  descended  to 
breakfast,  and  was  a  little  surprised 
to  see  that  he  was  treated  by  the  la- 
dies of  the  establishment  with  a 
marked  coldness.  The  reason  dawned 
on  him  afterward  when  the  proprie- 
tress requested  the  pleasure  of  a  few 
moments'  conversation  with  him. 

She  knew,  so  she  informed  him, 
what  young  men  were.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  limits.  Doubtless  he 
knew  better  than  she  did  what  state 
he  had  come  home  in  the  night  before. 
She  did  not  wish  to  allude  to  it,  and 
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of  course  she  only  knew  what  she  had 
been  told.  But  she  had  to  say,  and 
she  was  sure  he  could  not  blame 
her,  that  if  anything*  of  the  sort  hap- 
pened again  she  would  have  to  ask 
him  to  find  rooms  elsewhere.  Yes, 
certainly;  she  quite  believed  that  it 
was  the  accident  of  being  run  down 
by  a  bicycle  that  accounted  for  his 
coming  home  with  his  clothes  in  that 
state  and  climbing  up  the  stairs  by 
holding  on  to  the  banisters  ;  she  be- 
lieved it,  and  she  would  do  her  best 
to  get  the  other  ladies  to  believe  it. 
But  as  a  Christian  woman  she  felt  it  her 
duty  to  say  that  if  he  found  it  grow- 
ing on  him  at  all  he  would  do  far  bet- 
ter to  take  the  blue  ribbon  at  once  ; 
which,  in  her  opinion,  was  no  disgrace 
and  the  only  manly  thing  to  do. 

It  was  hard  on  Ferdinand  Hammer, 
and  he  protested  with  all  the  spirit 
that  was  not  yet  crushed  out  of  him. 
But  he  seemed  to  be  cursed  with  an 
unhappiness  in  dialectics,  and — as  is 
so  often  with  the  absolutely  innocent 
— his  protests  did  not  carry  conviction 
with  them.  How  could  they,  when  he 
declared  in  one  breath  that  he  had 
never  been  drunk  in  his  life — which  was 
perfectly  true — and  in  the  next  that 
he  was  prepared  to  make  up  a  drink- 
ing match  with  any  man  in  the  house 
for  a  pound  a  side,  to  see  which  could 
stand  most — a  bet  which  he  would 
most  certainly  have  lost? 

After  that  interview  with  the  pro- 
prietress he  felt  absolutely  broken 
and  only  anxious  to  get  away  some- 
where beyond  the  ken  of  man — Mar- 
gate, for  instance.  Margate  was  too 
much  for  his  finances,  but  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  get  a  day 
in  the  country.  He  returned  to  his 
room  to  select  a  pair  of  suitable  and 
yellow  boots,  and  incidentally  gave  a 
little  attention  to  the  frock-coat  that 
he  had  worn  the  night  before.  As  he 
was  handling  it,  a  shilling  rolled  out 
of  the  ticket  pocket,  and  suddenly  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Hammer  remembered. 

The  convert  is  ever  the  most  enthu- 
siastic believer,  and  if  Mr.  Hammer 
had  been  slow  to  recognize  the  mysti- 
cal properties  of  the  unlucky  shilling 
he  believed  in  them  now  with  a  faith 


that  would  have  made  Crall's  super- 
stition seem  almost  like  rationalism. 
At  the  same  time  he  became  very 
angry  with  Crall,  the  cause  of  all  this 
misery.  He  opened  the  window  to 
hurl  the  shilling  forth,  then  checked 
himself,  and  not  from  motives  of 
economy.  It  was  Crall  who  had, 
through  the  medium  of  that  cursed 
shilling,  alienated  the  love  of  Miss 
Hammond,  caused  him  to  be  run 
down  by  a  bicycle,  and  put  him  in  a 
position  that  had  been  misunderstood 
and  forfeited  him  the  respect  of  the 
establishment  where  he  lived.  Crall 
should  suffer  for  it.  The  tobacconist 
did  not  open  on  Sunday — his  aunts 
objected  to  it — but  on  Monday  there 
would  be  a  chance  to  return  him  his 
shilling  privily;  in  all  probability  he 
would  not  recognize  it;  and  the  un- 
luckiness  of  that  shilling  would  de- 
scend on  Crall  once  more.  Ferdi- 
nand's spirits  returned  at  the  thought, 
and  he  went  forth  in  quest  of  the 
country  with  quite  a  jaunty  air. 

It  did  not  desert  him  until  he  had 
reached  the  booking  office,  taken  his 
return  for  Epping  Forest  neighbor- 
hood, and  then  discovered  that  he  had 
come  out  without  his  purse.  After 
that  he  gave  it  up.  He  went  home  at 
once,  with  the  sarcasms  of  the  booking 
clerk  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  inconti- 
nently and  unusually,  considering  the 
time  of  the  day,  went  to  bed  again. 
He  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  he 
was  safer  there  than  anywhere  else. 
He  lay  there  and  tried  to  imagine  the 
many  and  horrible  misfortunes  that 
were  in  store  for  Crall  when  the  shil- 
ling was  once  more  in  his  possession. 
Hammer's  only  fear  was  that  Crall 
might  once  more  have  the  instinctive 
warning  and  refuse  to  take  it.  He 
did  little  sums,  too,  in  his  head,  to 
calculate  how  much  in  hard  cash  the 
unlucky  shilling  had  cost  him.  And 
from  this  his  thoughts,  naturally 
enough,  turned  to  another  and  more 
serious  loss — to  the  sudden  and 
abominable  defection  of  Miss  Ham- 
mond. 

He  recalled  that  Miss  Hammond 
had  told  him  she  might  have  mar- 
ried long  ago,  but  that  she  preferred 
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her  independence  then  ;  she  had  men- 
tioned that  it  was  a  gentleman  rather 
older  than  herself  and  possessed  of 
considerable  means.  Could  she  have 
been  speaking  the  truth?  The  idea 
had  never  occurred  to  him  before. 
Could  it  be  that  the  once  rejected  had 
returned  and  that  this  time  Miss 
Hammond  was  less  devoted  to  her  in- 
dependence? His  train  of  thought 
was  broken  by  a  tap  at  the  door. 
"What  is  it?"  he  called. 

A  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the 
door  said  that  Mrs.  Arch — that  was 
the  name  of  the  proprietress — had 
sent  to  know  if  he  felt  any  better,  and 
would  he  like  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  little 
dry  toast? 

Then  he  recognized  the  position. 
By  going  to  bed  he  had  provided  fur- 
ther and  almost  undisputable  proof  of 
his  intemperance  the  night  before. 
Nothing  that  he  could  say  would 
carry  conviction  with  it  now.  He 
hated  changes,  but  he  felt  that  his 
only  course  was  to  find  another  board- 
ing-house. Exiled  from  home,  de- 
serted by  love,  damaged  in  reputation, 
lamed  and  shaken,  with  a  ruined 
wardrobe  and  a  prospect  of  having 
to  pay  for  the  repairs  to  the  bicycle 
that  had  ruined  it,  Ferdinand  Ham- 
mer felt  that  never  again  would  he 
disbelieve  in  any  sort  or  kind  of  super- 
stition. The  lesson  had  been  sharp 
and  severe,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  profit  by  it. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  Mr.  William  Crall,  having 
been  exasperated  by  the  two  old  la- 
dies, his  aunts,  at  whom  he  was  una- 
ble to  swear,  was  having  a  few  words 
with  the  boy,  with  whom  no  such  re- 
striction existed.  If  the  boy  could 
not  come  at  the  right  time  in  the 
morning  he  need  not  come  at  all.  He 
would  be  no  loss.  Mr.  Crall  was  as- 
sured that  he  could  get  six  boys  in  ten 
minutes  by  putting  his  head  out  of 
the  window  and  whistling  for  them, 
at  half  the  wages  that  he  was  now 
paying,  and  worth  double  the  money. 
The  boy  had  all  Sunday  with  nothing 
to  do,  and  there  was  no  call  for  him 
to  go  on  doing  it  on  Monday  morning 
when  he  ought  to  be  at  work.     If  he 


couldn't  move  those  shutters  just  a 
very  little  bit  faster  he  might  get  a 
clip  on  the  side  of  the  head  that  would 
hurry  him  to  some  purpose. 

And  then  Mr.  Crall  suddenly  drop- 
ped the  dictatorial  manner  and 
changed  to  the  utmost  geniality,  for 
an  old  customer,  Mr.  Hammer,  to  wit, 
entered.  "This  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure,  Misterrammer,  and  so  early 
in  the  morning,  too.  Run  through 
that  little  lot  already?" 

"No,"  said  Hammer.  "The  fact 
is  that  I  was  walking  part  of  the  way 
into  the  city  this  morning,  and  I 
found  myself  out  of  lights.  Just  give 
me  a  box,  will  you?"  He  put  a  care- 
fully selected  shilling  down  on  the 
counter. 

"  Not  got  a  copper,  I  suppose?" 
asked  Crall,  glancing  into  his  till. 

"Afraid  not,"  said  Ferdinand. 
Could  it  be  that  Crall  suspected  thé 
true  nature  of  the  shilling  that  had 
been  offered  him?  His  next  words 
dispelled  the  fear. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said,  handing 
out  sixpence  and  five  pennies.  "Only 
I  happen  to  be  rather  short  of  cop- 
pers this  morning.  It  would  be  no 
matter  if  I  had  anybody  except  that 
good-for-nothing  young  blackguard 
that  I  could  send  for  change.  Trust 
him  with  a  sixpence  and  you'll  never 
see  it  again  !  I  wish  you  could  per- 
suade your  people  in  the  city  to  take 
him.  I'd  part  with  him,  and  give  him 
a  character,  too.  I'd  give  him  a  char- 
acter for  being  as  lazy,  dirty,  stupid 
and  dishonest  as  any  two  other  boys 
in  the  kingdom  put  together." 

All  this  was  said  in  the  full  hearing 
of  the  boy.  Hammer  expected  that 
under  this  series  of  insults  the  boy 
would  get  cheeky  and  leave.  He  was 
also  well  aware  that  this  would  be  a 
nuisance  to  Mr.  Crall,  in  spite  of  his 
assertions  to  the  contrary.  If  the  boy 
threw  down  his  work  and  went,  that 
would  mean  that  the  unlucky  shilling 
was  already  getting  to  work  on  Mr. 
Crall,  and  that  would  be  a  comforting 
thought  for  Hammer  during  his  day 
in  the  city. 

But  the  boy  went  on  with  his  work, 
absolutely  unperturbed,  polishing  the 
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brass  and  humming  under  his  breath  ing  hot,  I  put  on  a  different  waistcoat, 

that  there  was  only  one  girl  in  the  and  that  happened  to  have  a  shilling 

world  for  him.     He  was  used  to  these  in  the  pocket  as  well,  and  the  whole 

little  compliments  by  now.  thing  slipped  my  memory — but  there, 

Ferdinand  was  disappointed;    but  you  see?" 
his  faith  in  the    unluckiness  of   the         Mr.  Hammer  said  that  he  saw. 
shilling  was  strong,  and  he  turned  to         "As  for  the  real  unlucky  shilling," 

leave  the  shop,  with  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Crall  continued,  "  one  of  my  old 

there  was  still  misery  in  store  for  Mr.  ladies  up  stairs  wanted  a  subscription 

Crall.  to  the  missionaries,  and  I  thought  that 

44  One  moment  before  you  go,"  said  was  a  good  chance  to  work  it  off. 

Mr.  Crall.     "You  know  what  I  said  Perhaps  it  will  change  its  character 

about  that  unlucky  shilling  the  other  in  a  good  cause." 
day?"  Mr.  Ferdinand   Hammer  said  that 

"  Yes,"  said  Hammer.     "  You  gave  perhaps  it  would,  and  went  out.     He 

it  to  me."  is  going  to  read  a  paper  on  senseless 

44  Begging  your  pardon,  Misterram-  superstitions  next  week  at  a  small 
mer,  that's  just  what  I  didn't  do.  I  literary  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
meant  to  get  you  to  change  it,  but  the  ber.  The  same  date  has  been  fixed 
shilling  that  I  changed  was  not  the  for  the  marriage  of  Miss  Hammond 
unlucky  shilling  at  all.     The  day  be-  to  an  old  friend  of  her  family. 
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AD   INFINITUM 

THERE  lies  a  legend  buried  in  old  Rome 
That  yearly,  on  a  fated  Summer  night, 

The  world  of  stone  awakes  to  life  and  sight, 
And  all  the  lonely  statues  leave  their  home 
In  archway  cold  or  vine-hung  pagan  dome, 

And  wander  where  they  will  until  the  light. 

Eros,  green-clad  in  shining  malachite, 
Gay  fauns  and  satyrs  from  still  fountains'  loam, 
Dance  down  the  darkness,  bearing  branches  tall, 

And  pause  to  listen  while  Apollo  plays 

Upon  his  broken  lyre  wild,  ancient  lays 
Of.  love  and  war  and  merry  bacchanal  ; 

And  underneath  the  ilex's  drooping  shade 

Two  marbles  lean  together,  man  and  maid. 

Charlotte  Becker. 


OUTCLASSED 

Ç*  IBBS — They  say  that  Punchem,  the  prize-fighter,  was  defeated  in  an  en- 
^    counter  last  night. 

Bibbs — By  whom? 

Gibbs — Why,  he  doesn't  know.  He  intended  to  have  a  match  with  the 
Awful  Kid,  but  by  some  mistake  he  called  up  one  of  the  telephone  girls. 
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THE    STORK    AND    THE    BABE 

THE  STORK— Well,  are  you  ready? 
The   Babe — I   suppose   so.     {Yawns.)     Let  *er  go;  but  it's  all  such  a 
dreadful  bore. 

Stork— What? 

Babe — This  going  into  a  new  and  unfamiliar  household  ;  forming  new 
family  ties  and  having  to  be  kissed. 

Stork — The  family  relations  may  be  delightful. 

Babe — They  may;. but  one  never  knows — there  is  the  uncertainty.  By 
the  way,  where  are  you  going  to  take  me? 

Stork — There  is  a  new  family  in  the  Bronx 

Babe — The  Bronx?     Horrors! 

Stork — Then  I  have  on  my  list  an  application  from  a  Fifth  avenue  fam- 
ily. 

Babe — That's  better.     Are  they  exclusive? 

Stork — Semi.     They  want  a  girl. 

Babe — But  I  am  not  a  girl. 

Stork — Sure  enough;  I  had  forgotten. 

Babe — Those  who  have  come  back  tell  me  people  in  the  world  do  not 
always  get  what  they  want. 

Stork — When  they  do  not  they  kick. 

Babe — Let  'em.  If  this  family  in  Fifth  avenue  is  respectable,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  incorporate  myself  as  one  of  the  household.  Are 
there  other  kids? 

Stork — Seven. 

Babe — Jiminy!     Grown  up? 

Stork — All  but  one;  she's  a  girl,  and  ten. 

Babe — Fancy! 

Stork — Yes,  it's  ten  years  since  their  family  physician  called  on  me;  I 
was  quite  shocked  when  I  received  this  last  order. 

Babe — Naturally;  but  one  can  never  tell. 

Stork — No.  But  here  we  are.  You  might  yell  a  bit,  just  to  show  you 
have  arrived. 

Babe — All  right,  here  goes!     You  don't  think  you'll  come  back? 

Stork — I  should  hope  not. 

Babe — Say,  I'm  glad  I'm  not  twins. 

Stork — Probably  your  new  pa  will  be  glad,  too.  You'd  better  yell  once 
more  while  I  ring  the  door-bell.     Hope  you'll  like  your  new  place.     So  long. 


GOOD    FOR    EVIL 

WHEN  an  Englishman  his  H  s  drops 
Our  sensitive  ear  it  vexes  ; 
But  when  a  Yankee  in  London  stops 
He  drops  his  Vs  and  his  Xs. 

Dorothy  Dorr. 
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By  Charlton  Castlemane 


H 


M  -w  t  AVE  you  an  ideal?"  said  the 
girl. 

She  did  not  ask  an  idle 
question;  she  often  speculated  on 
ideal  matters;  he  had  just  been  de- 
scribing the  heroine  of  his  new  book. 

44  What  is  your  ideal  like?"  pursued 
the  girl. 

"Dark  eyes  and  a  merry  laugh," 
answered  the  man. 

44  Pooh!  You  are  evading  me. 
Gracious  !  That  wave  nearly  washed 
over  the  yacht.  I  wish  the  moon 
would  come  out  a  little  more.  Mr. 
Desmaines,  please  put  these  gloves  in 
your  pocket.  " 

She  did  not  say  any  more,  and  after 
a  while  Desmaines  began,  in  low 
tones: 

44  The  girl  that  I  should  like  to 
marry " 

44 1  did  not  ask  you  to  marry  her," 
she  said. 

44  No,  Miss  Ethlaine,  but  if  I  ever 
met  such  a  one  I  could  conceive  of  no 
happier  thing  than  that  she  should  be 
my  wife.  She  should  be  bright,  suffi- 
ciently so  to  discover  the  humor  of 
any  situation.  She  need  not  be 
pretty.  She  must  have  good  teeth. 
She  should  be  original  and  clever, 
but  not  given  to  a  profession.  Her 
wit  should  be  quite  catholic.  She 
must  be  steady  in  her  character. 
Dark,  of  course;  splendid  eyes  and 
hair,  but  these  are  attributes  possible 
without  amazing  beauty.  " 

She  had  listened  intently,  curi- 
ously. When  he  finished  she  was  dis- 
appointed. She  had  expected  from 
Desmaines  a  superb  description — and 
she  had  heard  the  desire  of  a  man 
of  taste.  Some  passionate  longing  for 
a  creature  supremely  fascinating  she 


hoped  possessed  the  gifted  Desmaines 
— instead,  she  found  a  quiet  philos- 
ophy, existing  without  decisive  ex- 
pectations. 

Presently  she  said,  petulantly: 

"Athletic  and  rich,  for  me." 

Desmaines  looked  up  in  pained  sur- 
prise. He  put  his  hands  around  his 
knees  and  moved  slightly.  He  was 
physically  slender  and  moderately 
built  financially.  She  possessed  a 
dasbing  manner,  and  was  inclined  to 
be  flippant. 

44  May  you  obtain  him!"  he  an- 
swered, heartily,  as  if  responding  to 
a  sarcastic  litany. 

44  My  ideal,"  she  said,  putting  her 
hand  on  his  motionless  arm  and  look- 
ing up  at  the  moon,  "  my  ideal,"  she 
repeated,  44is  a  man  with  immense 
strength  of  will;  having  tremendous 
pride  of  family,  but  never  bearing  it 
in  on  a  single  creature.  He  must  be 
boyish  looking,  with  a  gentle  mouth 
and  serious  eyes.  His  hair  should  be 
black  as  mine.  I  wish  him  to  be  born 
to  fortune." 

44  Would  you  marry  such  a  man?" 

44 1  said  marrying  was  not  a  condi- 
tion," she  answered,  smiling. 

44  You  will  never  find  him." 

44  Nor  you  her." 

44  You  see  the  ideals  are  worthless," 
interjected  Desmaines. 

44  No;  the  ideal  gives  color  to  my 
own  life.  " 

44  And  mine  leads  on  to  the  creation 
of  perfect  characters." 

44  Mine  is  the  complement  of  my 
existence.  " 

44  And  mine  the  supplement  of  my 
endeavor." 

44  And  if  it  is  ever  realized  I  shall 
understand  heaven." 
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"  If  mine  is  ever  realized  I  shall  live  "  Then  they  are  practically  lost,  are 

all  my  stories. "  they  not?" 

"Do   you    know,    Desmaines,  that  "Not  yours,"  he  said.    " I  desire 

what    we    speak    of    are    but    real  a  woman  who  possesses  an  ideal." 

dreams?"  "Nor  yours,"  she  whispered.    "I 

"Certainly;    and   we   shall    never  wish  a  man  who  has  one." 

clothe  them  in  flesh,   .    .    .    Elaine."  He  kissed  her  in  the  light  of  themoon. 


** 


THE   WAY    OF   A   FOOL 

MY  heart,  he  is  a  minstrel  gay, 
A  foolish,  wayward  fellow  ; 
I  bid  him  sing  of  gold — forsooth, 
He  sings  of  tresses  yellow. 

I  bid  him  make  a  roundelay 

On  wealthy  Grace's  graces; 
He  seeks  instead  a  byway  dark, 

And  after  Phyllis  chases. 

I  dress  him  up  in  rich  brocade, 

He  slings  his  harp  behind  him, 
And  off  he  goes — and  soon  enough, 

Alack  !  in  rags  I  find  him. 

No  word  of  wisdom  will  he  heed, 

Nor  learning  will  he  borrow; 
He'll  play  the  arrant  fool  to-day 

And  be  as  bad  to-morrow. 

For  Phyllis  flouts  him  to  his  face 

In  most  ungentle  fashion, 
While  lovely  Grace  would  fain,  I  think, 

Accept  less  ardent  passion. 

Ho!  ho!  my  heart — my  minstrel  knave, 

You  are  a  foolish  fellow 
To  scoff  at  gold — yet  love  a  maid 

Because  her  locks  are  yellow  ! 

Y.  B.  Dapoe. 


THE    ONLY    POSSIBLE    PLACE 


JONES — Have  a  good  time  on  your  vacation? 
Smith — Yes,  indeed.     I  found  a  place  where  you  didn't  hear  a  word  about 
golf  or  yachts  or  automobiles. 

Jones — Great  Scott!     What  were  you  jailed  for? 
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By  Jeannette  Scott  Benton 


BETTY  had  come  back.  The 
impatient  tinkle  of  the  door- 
bell, the  swift  swish  of  skirts 
in  the  hall,  the  sudden  breeze  of  the 
clear,  insistent  young  voice,  pro- 
claimed the  fact  as  unmistakably  as  a 
herald  and  a  brass  band. 

She  44Oh'd"  and  "Ah'd"  and 
fluttered  in  the  old  familiar  way.  I 
knew  the  instant  I  saw  her,  though, 
she  had  something  on  her  mind. 
Finally,  she  tucked  herself  into  a 
comfortable  chair  and  regarded  me 
anxiously. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  she 
murmured,  in  a  suppressed  voice. 
44 1  am  sick  now  with  keeping  it.  I 
could  hardly  wait  until  I  got  to  you. 
You're  such  a  regular  darling  old 
tomb,  you  know.  You  remember 
Miss  Bryce,  don't  you?" 

44  Miss  Bryce?  Let  me  see —  Oh, 
yes,  she  was  the  girl  who  visited  you 
last  Winter  with  Adah  Gray.  I  re- 
member her  very  well." 

"  Ah — yes — you  remember.  Well, 
what  did  you  think  of  her?" 

For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  rec- 
ollect what  I  thought,  or  if  I  thought 
anything. 

44  She  seemed  a  very  pleasant  girl — 
rather  plain,  "  I  ventured. 

"Ye-es,  of  course  I  expected  you 
to  say  that.  You  know  I  met  her  at 
Adah's  last  Winter  and  invited  both 
the  girls  home  with  me.  Adah  never 
said  much  about  her  beyond  the  fact 
that  her  people  were  very  nice.  Of 
course,  I  knew  that,  or  Adah  would 
not  have  had  her.  I  hesitated  a  little 
about  inviting  her.  I  was  afraid  Joe 
and  George  would  consider  her  rather 
a  bore  ;  she  wasn't  their  style  of  girl 
at  all — sort  of  quiet  and  steady,  you 


know.  Not  a  bit  of  *  go  '  in  her.  Adah 
is  such  a  darling,  though.  The  boys 
think  she's  great  fun,  so  I  thought 
they  would  not  mind  about  Rachel. 

44  When  she  came  the  boys  both  re- 
marked, 4She  isn't  much  for  looks,' 
and  Joe  wanted  to  know  if  I  ex- 
pected them  to  trot  her  around  much. 
But,  do  you  know,  before  they  left — 
they  were  here  three  weeks — Joe  be- 
gan to  act  the  funniest.  He  didn't  joke 
and  flirt  with  her  any;  couldn't  if  he 
had  wanted  to,  for  that  matter;  but 
took  a  4  my  lady,  the  queen  '  sort  of 
air  with  her  quite  indescribable.  It 
seemed  so  funny  for  Joe  !  He's  always 
so  jolly  and  larky  with  the  girls. 

44 1  was  in  the  library  one  evening 
just  before  they  left.  She  and  Joe 
came  into  the  back  parlor  together 
and  stood  by  the  fire.  Pretty  soon 
Joe  said: 

44  4Miss  Rachel,  I  can't  let  you  go 
forever  with  this  little  acquaintance. 
I  must  know  you  better.  Life  has 
seemed  a  finer,  more  genuine  thing 
to  me  these  last  three  weeks,  but  my 
lesson  is  too  short.     I  need  more.  ' 

44 1  never  heard  Joe  sound  so  ear- 
nest. It  wasn't  love-making  ;  honestly, 
it  seemed  something  a  bit  better.  She 
was  silent  a  moment,  then  she  said 
slowly,  as  if  she  were  thinking — by 
the  way,  her  voice  is  quite  wonderful. 
I  always  thought  if  I  was  a  man  I'd 
fall  in  love  with  it,  it  is  so  rich  and 
trained.    Oh,  yes — well,  she  said  : 

44  4No  one  ever  said  so  beautiful  a 
thing  to  me,  Mr.  Manning,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it.  ' 

44  Then  I  thought  she  never  would 
go  on.     Finally  she  did. 

44  4 1  do  not  think  it  need  be  forever. 
I,  too,  would  rather  it  should  not ' 
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44 1  slipped  out  then.  I  didn't  want 
to  be  eavesdropping. 

44 1  told  mamma  about  it,  and  she 
said  she  thought  'that  was  pretty- 
broad.  She  probably  considers  Joe  a 
good  catch.  ' 

44  They  corresponded;  I  knew  that 
because  I  used  to  see  letters  with  the 
Germantown  postmark  on  them. 

44  Well,  you  know  Adah  was  mar- 
ried this  June  and  I  went  to  the  wed- 
ding. I  was  first  bridesmaid  and 
Rachel  maid  of  honor.  Adah  said  to 
me,  just  before  she  left: 

44  4  Betty,  dear,  I  think  Rachel  will 
invite  you  to  her  home  for  a  little  visit. 
I  hope  you  will  accept.  It  will  please 
Rachel,  and  you  can  easily  afford  that 
much  from  your  Summer.' 

444 1  don't  know,'  I  answered.  4I 
think  she  rather  fancies  Joe,  and  I 
don't  want  to  encourage  her.  She's 
awfully  dear  and  good,  of  course,  but 
then  you  know  Joe  could  do  better.  ' 

44  Adah  looked  at  me,  then  she 
laughed.  4 1  don't  believe  your  going 
will  encourage  her  one  bit,'  she 
giggled. 

44  It  struck  me  she  acted  a  bit 
queer,  but  I  didn't  say  anything. 
Well,  Rachel  did  ask  me,  and  I  said 
yes,  if  she  would  be  my  guest  in 
Chicago  for  two  or  three  days. 

44 1  made  up  my  mind  I  would  give 
that  girl  a  real  jolly,  chocolate  cream, 
matinée  sort  of  time  for  once  in  her 
life.  So  we  went  to  the  Auditorium — 
they  know  papa  so  well,  and  he  sent 
them  a  letter,  so  they  were  lovely  to 
us.  I  hired  a  carriage  and  took  her 
about  the  city  and  showed  her  all  the 
swell  residences.  We  went  to  some 
roof  gardens,  too — don't  you  ever  tell 
anybody  that,  though — and  had  a  big 
time.  She  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  too,  and 
got  real  jolly. 

44  When  we  went  on  to  Germantown 
I  made  up  my  mind  I  didn't  care  how 
plainly  they  lived,  I'd  have  a  good 
time  just  for  Rachel's  sake.  There 
was  no  one  but  her  father  and  mother, 
you  know,  and  I  had  an  idea  she  helped 
out  the  family  income  some,  though 
she  never  said  a  word  about  it. 

44  When  we  arrived  at  Germantown 
I  commenced  gathering  up  our  little 


traps,  but  Rachel  said  :  4  Never  mind, 
Betty,  dear,  they  will  be  attended  to. 
John,  her  keys  are  in  the  small  valise.' 

44 1  looked  up  into  the  face  of  a  gold- 
braided  individual,  who  touched  his 
cap  and  said  4Yes,  ma'am,'  with  an 
English  accent,  and  I  followed  him 
meekly  to  a  carriage,  which,  I  give 
you  my  word,  was  the  most  elegant 
thing  in  that  line  I  ever  saw.  SUver 
chains,  pneumatic  tires,  coachman, 
footman  and  horses  pretty  enough  for 
angels. 

44  After  quite  a  drive  we  stopped  in 
front  of  a  house — a  palace,  rather— 
positively,  there  isn't  a  thing  in  Chi- 
cago can  touch  it.  Immense  grounds, 
with  fountains,  a  little  lake  and  ter- 
races. The  house  itself  was  simply  a 
dream. 

44  A  man  in  livery  opened  the  door. 
4  Mrs.  Bryce's  compliments,  and  she 
will  be  in  soon,'  he  said. 

44  Rachel  turned  to  me.  Some  way 
there  was  an  air  about  her  I  had  never 
seen  before  ;  a  sort  of  4  the  queen  has 
come  to  her  own,'  you  know. 

44  4  Your  maid  will  show  you  to  your 
rooms,  dear.  I  know  you  are  tired  I 
will  be  up  soon  myself.  ' 

44I  wasn't  tired,  but  I  was  speechless, 
so  I  followed  a  starched-up  young  per- 
son to  a  suite  of  the  4  latest  thing  in 
decorative  art'  rooms.  My  trunks 
were  there.  The  starched-up  young 
person  had  them  open  preparatory  to 
going  through  them.  Say,  it's  an  aw- 
ful thing  to  have  your  most  sacred 
economies  pass  under  the  cold,  calcu- 
lating eye  of  a  person  like  that! 

44 1  was  completely  crushed.  To 
think  of  my  trying  to  give  a  good  time 
to  a  girl  like  that  !  It  made  me  feel  hot 
all  over. 

44  Rachel  came  in  in  a  few  minutes. 
You  know  when  I  think  anything  I 
can't  keep  it,  so  I  jumped  up  and 
burst  right  out: 

44  4  Oh,  Rachel,  how  could  you  de- 
ceive me  so?  To  think  of  my  trying 
to  show  up  things  to  you!  What 
must  you  think  of  me?  I  shall  die 
of  shame.' 

44  She  pushed  me  back  in  the  chair 
and  knelt  down  beside  me. 

44  4 1  think,'  she  answered,  'you  are 
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the  dearest  girl  in  all  the  world.  I 
don't  believe  anyone  ever  tried  to 
make  just  me  happy  before.  I  told 
Adah  not  to  say  anything.  I  had  a 
fancy  to  see  how  it  would  seem  to 
stand  on  my  own  merits  instead  of 
papa's  millions.  If  I  had  been  a 
pretty  girl  it  would  have  been  differ- 
ent, I  suppose.  My  merits  have  not 
made  a  dazzling  social  success  of  me. 
It  has  even  been  a  bit  humiliating  at 
times.  But  the  friends  I  have  made 
—oh,  my  dear!'  and  her  head  went 
down  into  my  lap.  The  back  of  her 
neck  even  was  a  bit  red,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  '111  telegraph  Joe.' 

44  Then — oh,  my  goodness! — *  Don't 
let  anyone  know,'  she  whispered,  with 
her  face  still  hidden,  '  not  anyone  /  I 
was  foolish  to  have  you  come  here — 
yet.'  She  said  that  'way  under  her 
breath.  *  But  I  wanted  you  so.  '  '  Oh  !  ' 
I  thought,  *  near  the  rose.  ' 

"  That  was  June.  This  is  Septem- 
ber. Joe  is  still  writing  her  some 
kind  of  letters,  but  they  are  not  en- 
gaged, and  mamma — I  believe  she 
would  suppress  even  those  letters  if 
she  could — says,  'Joe  is  not  a  bit 
like  himself.  Doesn't  care  to  go  out. 
Know  he  could  marry  Carrie  New- 
ton if  he  would  only  make  an  effort, 
and  she  has  fully  twenty  thousand  in 
her  own  right.'  Oh,  my,  twenty 
thousand!" 

44  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  haven't 
said  a  word  to  any  of  them?"  I  ejacu- 
lated. 

44 Of  course  not!"  She  looked  at 
me  in  astonishment.  "Don't  you 
know  I  promised  I  wouldn't?" 

44 1  had  no  idea  there  was  so  much 
to  you,"  I  murmured,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

44 1  am  going,"  Betty  announced, 
abruptly.  "  Now  I  have  told  you,  I 
think  I  can  exist  without  nervous 
prostration  a  while  longer." 

She  turned  to  the  door,  then  came 
back: 

14 1  am  sure  Joe  is  thinking  he  can't 
afford  to  marry.  She  isn't  the  sort  of 
girl,  you  know,  who  makes  a  fellow 
do  anything  reckless  on  her  account. 
Mamma  says,  'It's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  good.     If  Joe  does  marry 


her  she  is  just  the  kind  of  girl  to 
make  a  good  cook  and  housekeeper.  ' 
My  princess  of  the  golden  halo — 
think  of  it!" 

The  next  day  a  small  hurricane 
precipitated  itself  into  the  room. 

"Oh,"  it  said,  breathlessly,  "look 
at  that!"  and  a  square  missive  fell 
into  my  lap.  I  opened  it.  It  was 
very  much  to  the  point: 

Darling  Betty: 

You  are  a  girl  in  a  million.     I  must  see 
you.    I  am  coing  to  California  next  week. 
My  route  will  lie  through  Chicago. 
With  sincerest  love, 

Rachel  Bryce. 

Betty  sat  down,  supporting  her 
chin  on  her  rosy  palm,  and  regarded 
me  with  roguish  eyes. 

"  The  invitation  has  gone — went  on 
the  next  train.  Mamma  says,  '  I  sup- 
pose there's  no  way  out  of  it,  but  in 
my  opinion  it's  pretty  bald.  '  Mamma 
can  see  through  a  stone  wall,  when 
proper  provision  is  made  for  it,  as 
well  as  I  can.  Only  our  points  of 
view  are  different." 

She  got  up  and  stretched  a  little. 

"Oh,  me!  What  a  relief  it  is!  I 
breathe  again." 

"  But  what  if  Joe  doesn't?"  I  inter- 
rogated. 

44  Oh,  don't!"  she  implored. 

It  was  quite  a  week  before  she 
came  again.  It  was  twilight.  She 
sank  down  in  the  depths  of  a  chair 
and  regarded  the  fire  pensively. 

"  Well,  she's  gone." 

"  Gone?"  I  echoed. 

"Yes,  this  morning.  Say!"  this 
plaintively,  "it's  not  my  fault  if 
people  persist   in   intruding   on   my 

Frivacy,  is  it?  Anybody  might  know 
am  in  that  big  chair  in  the  library 
whenever  I  get  a  chance.  Last  night 
Joe  and  Rachel  were  out  walking. 
They  came  in  and  stood  by  the  parlor 
grate.  They  were  still  so  long  I 
came  pretty  near  asking  them  what 
was  the  matter. 

"At  last  Joe  said,  '  Do  you  suppose 
two  people  could  live  on  fifteen  hun- 
dred a  year?' 

"4A  great  many  do,  don't  they?' 
Rachel  questioned. 

444  Oh,   yes,    on   two  hundred,   for 
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that  matter.  But  I  mean — oh,  well,  I 
mean  you  and  I,  Rachel,  to  put  it 
bluntly.  I  know  it  sounds  sordid  and 
hard,  but  if  a  man  dares  enough  to 
put  away  his  selfishness  and  careless- 
ness, yes,  and  even  his  pride,  to  begin 
life  so  humbly,  and  the  girl  he  brings 
his  miserable  little  offer  to  is  willing 
to  take  its  humiliations  and  struggles, 
then  there  is  something  back,  stronger 
than  either  of  them.  I  have  been 
fighting  for  six  months  to  find  out 
which  was  the  stronger,  my  reason 
or  it.  When  you  came,  I  wonder  if 
reason  fled?  I  feel  there  is  nothing 
in  heaven  or  earth  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  face  with  you.  Oh,  I  want 
you,  my  dear,  I  want  you!'  " 

Betty's  voice  had  grown  dramatic 
and  tender  to  the  point  of  tears. 

44  What  did  she  say?"  I  asked, 
eagerly. 

Again  Betty  looked  at  me  reproach- 
fully. "Do  you  think  I  would  have 
been  so  mean  as  to  listen?"  she  asked. 
44  I  put  my  hands  over  my  ears  and 
simply  slid  out. 

44  This  morning,  when  we  put  her  on 
the  train,  she  pulled  me  down  and 
whispered:  4You  millionth  girl!  I 
don't  care  what  you  say  or  when  you 
say  it,  now.  ' 

"I  thought,  4Now  for  some  dra- 
matic effect,'  so  I  waited  until  they 
were  all  there  at  luncheon.  Then  I 
told  my  story.  Maybe  it  wasn't  a 
bombshell!  Mamma  jumped  up  and 
shook  me,  she  was  so  excited. 

444  Betty  Manning!'  she  gasped. 
'Oh,  Betty!' 

44  Then  she  turned  on  Joe.  4  Have 
you  let  her  go  without  saying  any- 
thing?' she  demanded. 

44  Papa  took  off  his  glasses  and  said, 


4  Great  Scott!'  George  smiled  sarcas- 
tically. 4  Well,  by  Jove,  that's  rather 
neat,  Joe,'  he  remarked.  4 1  believe 
Sis  told  you.  ' 

44  Joe  never  said  a  word,  but  he 
turned  awfully  white  and  left  the 
room." 

She  stopped  and  gazed  into  the  fire 
thoughtfully,  then  went  on  in  a  sub- 
dued voice  : 

44  He  came  down  here  with  me  just 
now.  He  positively  did  not  look  nat- 
ural. He  was  so  white  and  worried- 
looking.     Finally  he  broke  out: 

444  This  is  horrible,  Betty.  What 
am  I  to  do?  I  had  planned  Arcady, 
and  now ' 

44  *  Horrible,  Joe?'  I  gasped.  4  What 
do  you  mean?  Why,  it's  a  fairy  tale. 
You  can't  imagine  the  luxury  and  the 
money.  Wait  until  you  see  Rachel 
there.     She's  a  very  queen  !' 

444  That's  it  exactly,' he  answered, 
awfully  stern.  *  I  don't  fancy  the  po- 
sition of  prince  consort* 

44  Then  he  turned  round  and  sailed 
off  with  his  head  in  the  air.  I  think 
he  quite  forgot  me.  I  ran  after  him 
and  caught  his  arm. 

444  You  seem  to  forget  the  girl 
Rachel,'  I  whispered. 

44  He  never  said  a  word,  but  after  a 
minute  he  tucked  my  hand  under  his 
arm  and  brought  me  here.  At  the 
door  he  stooped  and  kissed  me,  and— 
his  face  was  wet."  Her  voice  trailed 
off  softly. 

44  Heaven  vouchsafes  us  to  build 
better  than  we  know,  sometimes,"  she 
murmured,  half  to  herself,  after  a 
long  pause.  Then  she  lapsed  into 
thought,  and  by  so  much  as  a  move- 
ment I  did  not  disturb  her,  for  Betty 
seldom  thinks. 


MR.    PARVENU 


HE  struts  in  unfamiliar  walks, 
And  all  to  him  seems  funny. 
He's  not  content  that  money  talks, 
He  talks  about  his  money. 


J.    J.    O'CONNELL. 
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Par   Jean    de    Launay 


Mademoiselle  Paule  Cessain  à  made- 
moiselle  Folorne,  de  la  Comédie- 
Française. 

CHÈRE  AMIE:  Te  souviens-tu 
de  moi,  au  moins?  Nous  avons 
été  très  camarades,  au  cours 
de  madame  Gaillard,  où  nous  prépar- 
ions côte  à  côte  ce  fameux  examen  de 
seize  ans,  aussi  terrible  qu'inutile. 
Mais  il  y  a  si  longtemps  déjà:  cinq 
ans  !  Nous  ne  nous  sommes  ni  revues, 
ni  écrit  ;  ou  plutôt,  si,  je  t'ai  revue  et 
applaudie,  au  théâtre.  Mais  toi:  tu 
as  dû  accumuler  tant  de  souvenirs 
par-dessus  le  mien,  en  ces  cinq  années- 
là!  Enfin,  cherche  au  fond  du  sac,  et 
tâche  de  retrouver,  en  même  temps, 
un  peu  de  cette  bonne  amitié  que  tu 
me  marquais  alors:  j'en  ai  tant  be- 
soin! 

Ce  que  je  veux  t'avouer  est  horri- 
blement difficile  à  dire.  Imagine-toi 
que,  quand  j'écris,  je  vois  toujours  la 
figure  de  la  personne  qui  lira  ma 
lettre.  C'est  très  gênant.  Ainsi,  en 
ce  moment,  tu  es  devant  moi,  avec  ce 
joli  sourire  "rouge  et  blanc"  dont 
parlent  tousles  choniqueurs,  et  que  j'ai 
connu  bien  avant  eux.  Mais  je  m'at- 
tarde, je  temporise  bien  inutilement. 
Voici  :  je  me  suis  éprise  de  ton  grand 
camarade  Favère. 

J'aurais  dû  garder  ce  secret  au 
plus  profond  de  moi-même.  Mais 
l'idée  que  tu  vis  à  côté  de  lui,  que  tu 
le  vois,  que  tu  lui  parles,  me  contraint 
de  m'ouvrir  à  toi.  Il  me  semble  que  tu 
peux,  mieux  que  personne  au  monde, 
me  comprendre  et  m 'excuser. 

Et  puis,  ce  coup  de  folie  me  semble 
si  extraordinaire  qu'il  ne  me  paraît 
pas  coupable. 


Je  voudrais  le  connaître,  l'entendre 
prononcer  des  paroles  qui  soient  de 
lui,  le  voir  s'exprimer  avec  des  gestes 
naturels. 

Figure-toi  qu'entre  mes  parents,  je 
n'ose  pas  parler  de  lui,  tant  j'ai  peur 
qu'on  découvre  mon  secret  dans  ma 
voix. 

Quel  âge  peut-il  avoir?  Quarante- 
cinq  ans,  n'est-ce  pas?  Et  comme  il 
est  beau!  Ce  que  j'aime  en  lui,  c'est 
sa  force,  sa  voix  si  grave  et  si  sobre, 
son  aspect  si  sérieux,  si  différent  de 
celui  des  " petits  jeunes"  étriqués, 
veules  et  voûtés.  J'aime  la  brosse  drue 
de  ses  cheveux,  d'une  couleur  si  spé- 
ciale d'un  gris  de  fer,  comme  une 
forêt  de  fils  d'acier. 

Je  voudrais  qu'il  soit  aussi  près  de 
moi  que  la  jumelle  m'en  donne  l'illu- 
sion. Lorsque  je  le  regarde  ainsi,  je 
suis  toujours  tentée  d'avancer  la 
main,  comme  si  j'allais  le  toucher. 

Enfin,  tout  son  charme  est  peut-être 
factice  autant  que  celui  d'un  décor, 
mais  Favfere  n'en  représente  pas 
moins  à  mes  yeux  la  force  muscu- 
laire achevée,  complete,  avec  sa  pres- 
tance et  sa  voix  sobre,  sa  chevelure  à 
peine  grisonnante. 

Je  suis  hantée  par  lui.  J'ai  peur 
d'en  rêver  tout  haut.  Je  ruse  pour 
que  les  miens  m'emmènent  a  la 
Comédie  les  soirs  où  il  joue. 

Parfois,  il  me  prend  envie  de  me 
marier,  afin  de  pouvoir  aller  libre- 
ment au  théâtre. 

Voilà  bien  des  folies!  Eh  bien!  il 
me  semble  que  si  je  le  voyais  tout  près, 
comme  je  me  vois  dans  la  glace,  cette 
fièvre  serait  apaisée.  Je  ne  demande 
pas  plus  :  le  voir.  Parce  que  cela  me 
paraît  possible,  à  peine  coupable. 

Aujourd'hui,  je  n'ai  pas  pu  résister 
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à  ce  désir  tenace.  Je  lui  ai  envoyé 
un  petit  bleu  signé:  "  Une  jeune  ad- 
miratrice "  et  je  lui  ai  donné  rendez- 
vous  au  square  Louvois,  pour  demain, 
à  cinq  heures. 

J'ai  choisi  ce  coin -là  parce  qu'il  est 
proche  de  son  théâtre,  et  qu'il  me 
paraît  tranquille,  entouré  de  rues  à 
maisons  calmes  comme  une  petite 
province. 

J'irai  m 'asseoir  là  avec  ma  femme 
de  chambre  qui  ignore,  d'ailleurs,  tout 
mon  secret.  Je  le  verrai  ainsi  en 
plein  jour,  de  bien  près,  sans  me  faire 
connaître. 

Je  le  laisserai  partir,  mais  je  suis 
sûre  que  je  serai  plus  calme  ensuite. 

Maintenant,  toi,  dis-moi,  je  t'en 
prie:  crois-tu  qu'il  viendra?  Il  doit 
être  entouré  de  tant  d'hommages,  re- 
cevoir tant  de  déclarations,  de  rendez- 
vous! 

Surtout,  ne  lui  dis  pas  que  c'est  moi 
"  la  jeune  admiratrice."  J'en  mour- 
rais de  honte. 

Mais  tu  connais  ses  habitudes. 
Tâche  de  savoir  s'il  me  répondra.  Et 
puis,  donne  moi  des  détails  sur  lui. 
Ne  crains  pas  d'en  "  mettre  huit 
pages,"  tu  sais,  comme  dans  nos 
styles. 

Merci  d'avance,  ma  chère  et  glori- 
euse amie,  et  ne  te  moque  pas  trop 
de  ta  folle  compagne  de  cours. 

Paule  Cessain. 


Mademoiselle  Folorne  à  mademoiselle 
Paule  Cessain. 

Ma  chère  Paule:  Quelle  surprise 
m'apporte  ta  lettre!  Si  je  me  sou- 
viens de  toi?  Quelle  question!  J'ai 
regretté  bien  souvent  de  ne  plus  te 
revoir.  Mais  je  te  croyais  mariée, 
mère  de  famille,  que  sais-je  !  Et  puis 
le  théâtre  m'a  prise,  et  voilà  que  je 
retrouve  cette  petite  Paule  Cessain, 
jadis  si  réservée,  si  sage,  toujours 
premiere,  voilà  que  je  la  retrouve  en 
admiration  devant  Favère. 

Sais-tu  que  tu  me  places  dans  une 
situation  très  difficile,  ma  pauvre 
chérie? 


D'abord,  tu  m'obliges  à  dénigrer  ce 
grand  Favère  :  entre  camarades,  c'est 
évidemment  une  occupation  qu'on  ne 
se  refuse  guère,  mais  dont  la  preuve 
écrite  peut  devenir  dangereuse  pour 
une  débutante  qui  a  quelque  ambi- 
tion. 

Ensuite,  ne  vas-tu  pas  t'étonner  de 
recevoir  d'une  comédienne  des  con- 
seils de  sagesse  et  de  prudence?  Je 
ne  puis  guère  t'en  donner  d'autres, 
cependant.  Ton  aventure  est  celle 
de  milliers  de  petits  cœurs  dupes  delà 
même  illusion.  On  a  cent  fois  compté 
les  déboires  de  celles  qui  veulent  ap- 
procher les  comédiens  chargés  de 
succès  et    .     .     .     d'années. 

(Il  est  vrai  que  comme  tu  as  été 
très  sévèrement  élevée  et  qu'on  ne  t'a 
rien  laissé  lire,  tu  dois  ignorer  ces 
précédents.) 

Mais,  pour  éviter  à  la  fois  une  pé- 
danterie déplacée  et  une  médisance 
dangereuse,  je  vais  te  raconter  un 
petit  fait,  un  peu  risible,  pas  mal 
mélancolique  et  symbolique  tout  à 
fait. 

Mais,  d'abord,  laisse-moi  te  dire  la 
vérité  tout  simple:  ne  t'assois  pas  au 
square  Louvois  cet  après-midi.  C'est 
un  assez  vilain  coin,  quoi  qu'il  te 
paraisse.  Et  puis  tu  n'y  trouverais 
pas  Favère.  Et  enfin,  l'eusses  tu 
trouvé,  qu'il  t'aurait  paru  ce  qu'il  est: 
un  vieillard. 

Maintenant,  j'arrive  à  ma  petite 
histoire  : 

Sais-tu  ce  que  Favère  a  fait  de  ton 
petit  bleu,  de  tous  les  petits  bleus 
semblables  qu'il  peut  recevoir? 

Il  les  brûle,  les  petits  bleus,  dans 
une  coupe  de  porcelaine;  puis,  avant 
d'entrer  en  scène,  il  verse  une  goutte 
de  glycérine  dans  le  creux  de  sa  main, 
y  recueille  les  cendres  des  petits 
bleus,  frictionne  l'une  contre  l'autre 
ses  paumes,  qu'il  passe  enfin  sur  la 
brosse  de  ses  cheveux  blancs,  ce  qui 
leur  donne  cette  couleur  gris  noir, 
gris  acier,  que  tu  admires  tant. 

Favère  prétend  que  la  cendre  de 
petits  bleus  n'a  pas  sa  pareille  pour 
cette  teinture  de  la  dernière  heure. 
Elle  donne  aux  cheveux,  à  l'entendre, 
ce  brillant,  cette  nuance  indécise  que 
rien  autre  ne  leur  saurait  prêter. 
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Voilà,  ma  pauvre  chérie,  ce  que  Je  suis  sûre  qu'elle  te  fera  plus  ré- 
deviennent les  déclarations  d'amour  fléchir  que  les  plus  austères  conseils, 
dépêchées  à  l'illustre  Favère:  il  s'en  que  j'eusse  été,  d'ailleurs,  malvenue 
teint  ses  cheveux  blancs.  de  te  donner. 

Entre  nous,  je  crois  que  les  petits  C'est  avec  cette   certitude   que   je 

bleus  sont    .     .     .     trop  verts.  t'embrasse — tu    le    permets — sur     la 

Ne  t  avais-je  pas  dit  que  l'histoire  fleur  bien  pure  de  tes  deux  joues, 

était  risible,  mélancolique  et  symbo-  Ton  amie, 

lique?  J.  Folorne. 


s* 


À    UNE    "PERLE    DES    BLANCHES" 

O  SWEET,  pale  rose, 
With  heart  of  flame 
And  pure-lipped 
Petals 
Rare! 

Blush  thou  to  richer  crimson, 
And  a  whispered 
Message 

Bear  | 

To  her  who,  queen  j 

Of  maids  and  flowers,  j 

Doth  reign  j 

Serenely  | 

Fair.  I 

Say — if,  like  thine, 
Her  life's  sweet  tide 
Steal  softly 
To  her 
Cheek- 
Say  she  doth  wake 
In  thee,  and  thou 
With  rapture 
Dumb  dost 

Seek  ! 

To  tell  thy  heart's  ; 
Sweet  madness  that 

Thy  lips  turn  | 

Pale  to  I 
Speak. 

Thomas  Farrkll  DeVine.  ! 
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THE    COVERT 

OH,  sharp  drives  the  rain  for  me, 
Bitter  the  long  night's  pan  for  me, 
Bitter  the  dawn's  disdain  for  m  >, 
And  breath  so  vain  a  prayer! 

But  open  your  heart  and  let  me  in. 
The  deep  of  your  soul,  oh,  set  me  in  ! 
And  Sorrow  of  Life  shall  forget  me  in 
The  hiding  of  your  hair. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 


sws 


J 


HER    PREFERENCE 

ACK — Don't  you  think  that  woman,  as  a  rule,  prefers  a  man  who  is  her 
master? 
Ethel — Not  at  all.     She  prefers  one  who  thinks  he  is. 


** 


COMEDY 

I  H  AVE  known  griefs  that  burned  my  heart  out  ;  those 
That  leave  red  footprints  where  their  sad  path  goes; 
But  this  is  grief,  indeed,  that  we,  whom  Love 
Crowned  and  caressed  and  made  great  monarchs  of, 
Should  stand  and  watch  him  dying — aye,  nor  give 
Or  look  or  touch  or  word  to  bid  him  live. 
Lo,  this  is  worst  of  all,  that  you  and  I 
Can  stand  and  laugh^  laughy  laugh  to  see  him  die. 

Theodosia  Garrison. 


THE    GOOD    FIGHT 

T3ASTOR — What  did  you  think  of  my  sermon  on  pugilism? 
x       Brooks — It  was  first-rate.     You  got  in  some  daisy  smashes. 
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By  Rosalie  M.  Jonas 


THE  Sherry  cottage,  convivial 
but  in  name,  gave  board, 
lodging  and  more  than  parental 
supervision  to  some  thirty  art  stu- 
dents, and  board  alone  to  those  in  the 
adjoining  cottages  who  did  not  care 
to  add  to  the  pangs  of  art  the  pains 
of  housekeeping.  There  were  also 
admitted  on  sufferance  a  few  superflu- 
ous, not  easily  detached  mothers  and 
an  occasional  husband  or  father,  min- 
isters preferred. 

Here  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
"clan,"  a  sort  of  closed  corporation, 
composed  of  restless,  dissatisfied  so- 
ciety girls  from  the  metropolis,  who 
took  up  art  as  they — poor  victims  of 
an  unresourceful  training — would 
clutch  at  anything  to  save  them  from 
themselves. 

These  formed  about  the  defense- 
less and  genuinely  artistic  Hunt  what 
may  be  termed  a  hollow  square, 
through  which  the  unclassified  art 
aspirant  from  more  distant  quarters 
of  the  continent  broke  only  at  her 
peril. 

A  Miss  Mathilda  Flint — one  of  the 
Philadelphia  Flints — headed  the  clan 
in  the  guise  of  housekeeper  of  the 
Sherry  cottage,  but  really  as  a  bul- 
wark of  conventionality — a  sort  of 
brake  attached  to  Pegasus. 

For  whatever  dreams  of  Barbizon, 
echoes  of  Concarneau,  or  simple  long- 
ing— longing  for  the  broad,  free  fel- 
lowship of  art — had  prompted  the 
original  projectors  of  the  Hamlet, 
there  had  settled  heavily  down  upon 
it  a  truly  Anglo-American  atmosphere 
of  snobbism — English  in  its  want  of 
humorous  perception,  American  in 
lack  of  the  artistic. 

Toward  this  Summer  home  of  art, 


one  sultry  afternoon,  there  lurched  a 
small  omnibus  from  the  railroad 
station. 

Inside  was  a  girl  who  thrilled  with 
the  color  of  the  moorlands,  and  her 
mother,  who  was  less  enthusiastic. 

"  Picturesque!"  sniffed  the  latter, 
scornfully.  "Well,  if  everlastin' 
God-forsaken  sand-heaps,  stretchm' 
straight  out  to  eternity,  make  pic- 
turesqueness,  I  don't  see  what  we've 
left  home  for." 

"Oh,  mawmer!  you  know  we 
haven't  any  Hunt  or  art  atmosphere 
down  South." 

Mrs.  Aiken  sniffed  more  vigorously. 
"  Is  this  gale  of  win'  the  *  atmosphere' 
you're  lookin'  for?  If  it  is,  excuse 
me!" 

She  was  the  remnant  of  a  dashing 
Southern  belle  and  beauty  of  the  war- 
time, and  retained  the  dash,  but  the 
tight-waisted  figure  and  golden  hair 
were  now  only  effective  from  the 
rear,  and  jarred  painfully  with  the 
face,  which,  glimpsed  even  through 
the  thickly  dotted  veil  and  in  the 
waning  daylight,  was  far  from  youth- 
ful. 

The  sky  had  faded  to  an  even  pal- 
lor, and  some  quaintly  foreign  little 
cottages,  melting  into  it,  made  soft- 
veiled  notes  of  grayness. 

"Gracious!"  cried  Mrs.  Aiken, 
"  look  at  all  those  shingle  shanties 
huddled  up  together  on  that  hill  yon- 
der." 

"The  Hamlet!"  gasped  Arbeta, 
delightedly,  for  there,  mirage-like  in 
the  mist,  which  had  been  stealing 
landward  from  the  ocean,  was  the 
goal  toward  which  she  had  been 
striving  for  months. 

A  little   later,   as   the    newcomers. 
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entered  the  dining-room,  and  Miss 
Flint's  sharp  eyes  encountered  them, 
the  pink  sunburn  on  her  face  flushed 
to  a  mottled  red,  and  an  expression 
of  austere  condemnation  seemed  to 
petrify  it.  This  was  in  turn  reflected 
upon  the  faces  of  her  satellites  along 
the  festive  board,  and  in  the  solemn 
silence  that  ensued  Mrs.  Aiken's 
high-heeled  shoes  clicked  boister- 
ously on  the  polished  floor  as,  with 
her  glittering  head  held  high,  she 
crossed  the  room  and  took  her  seat 
at  table. 

Arbeta  followed  more  timidly,  a 
little  chilled  by  the  reception,  but 
quite  unconscious  of  any  personal 
slight  intended. 

''Ain't  these  Nawtherners  col'- 
blooded?"  whispered  her  mother,  with 
an  offended  sniff. 

Arbeta  flushed,  but  sipped  her  soup 
in  silence. 

"I  hope  you  ain't  goin'  to  burn 
yourself  all  co'se  and  red-lookin'," 
rippled  on  the  maternal  voice  in  dulcet 
tones,  as  Mrs.  Aiken  surveyed  the 
disapproving  clan  with  equal  but 
more  politely  veiled  disapprobation. 
"  Look,  quick!"  she  nudged,  excit- 
edly; "here's  one  real  young  gentle- 
man down  there,  opposite.  Ain't  he 
handsome,  but  don't  he  look  kinder 
out  of  place  and  funny  in  this  hen 
pawty?" 

The  girl  gazed  directly  at  him  with 
the  narrow,  impersonal,  artistic  gaze 
her  mother  could  not  comprehend  and 
hated. 

"I  reckon  you  can  get  him  to  sit 
for  you,  Beta,  without  squintin',"  she 
said,  with  a  sardonic  chuckle. 

"Carlo  Dolci's  'Annunciation  An- 
gel' in  the  flesh,  by  Jove!"  mused 
Archie  Grierson,  making  an  heroic 
effort  to  look  away  into  the  freckled 
face  beside  him. 

It  was  her  own  fault,  as  Miss  Flint 
repeatedly  reproached  herself. 

She  alone  was  to  blame  for  such  an 
innovation,  in  the  first  place,  as  that 
of  permitting  her  nephew,  Archie 
Grierson — reckless  New  Yorker  that 
he  was — to  bring  his  golden  Vandyke 
beard,   carefully   artistic    "get    up" 


and  dangerous  laxity  of  manner,  to 
the  Hamlet. 

However,  she  might  plead  for  this 
that  "claims  of  family"  were  yet  to 
be  ignored  by  a  Flint  of  Philadel- 
phia; that  it  was  high  time  Archie 
settled  down  after  two  years  of  Latin 
Quartering  in  godless  Paris,  and 
that  the  clan  were  rich  and  highly 
eligible. 

But  how  lax — how  criminally  lax- 
had  been  her  rule  when  she  had  per- 
mitted these  two  "flighty  Southern-  i 
ers,"  concerning  whom  one  could  not 
possibly  know  anything,  to  smuggle 
themselves  under  her  very  nose  into 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Sherry  j 
cottage. 

The  consequences  might  have  been 
foreseen. 

Here  was  Archie  following  tamely 
at  the  heels  of  this  absurdly  nick- 
named little  nobody,  with  the  impos- 
sible mother,  and  when  he  was  not 
trying  to  sketch  what  he  called  her 
"  angel  face,"  she  was  making  really 
excellent  studies  of  him. 

For  there  was  no  doubt  of  one 
thing,  the  girl  had  talent — consider- 
ing her  advantages.  Miss  Flint  al- 
ways modified  her  approval.  . 

The  fact  was,  Beta  had  had  the  rare 
good  luck,  "down  South,"  to  get  a 
fair  start  in  the  right  direction,  which 
is,  for  the  young  art  student,  of  all 
things  the  most  important. 

It  had  happened  in  this  way: 

Tired  of  the  girl's  "everlastin' 
messin'  with  charcoal  and  things,*' 
and  being  herself  in  the  first  flush  of 
widowhood  and  independence,  Mrs. 
Aiken  sent  Beta  to  a  boarding-school 
at  some  distance  from  her  native  town, 
where  they  had  recently  acquired 
as  drawing  teacher  a  student  from  the 
Art  League  of  New  York,  in  answer 
to  an  advertisement  worded  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wanted— For  the  Tuckagee  Female 
Seminary,  a  lady  to  instruct  in  painting 
and  drawing;  must  be  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Art  League,  New  York  City;  terms,  fire 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  year, 
washing  included. 
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Naturally,  the  student  who  re- 
sponded was  not  a  shining  light  in 
her  profession.  But  she  had  been 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  right 
methods  and  preserved  through  every- 
thing the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
necessary  to  enforce  them,  even  in  a 
community  where  the  enlargement  of 
a  picture  card  was  the  ideal  of  art. 

Under  the  new  order  Arbeta  went 
ahead  with  strides,  sending  home 
"studies  from  life"  executed  almost 
guiltily  behind  closed  doors  in  the 
inner  sanctum  of  the  young  ladies' 
seminary. 

These  Mrs.  Aiken  carefully  con- 
cealed from  view  of  her  sensitive- 
souled  "gentlemen  callers,"  and  the 
end  of  it  all.  was,  as  she  said  she  might 
have  expected,  Beta's  head  was  so 
filled  with  "awt  nonsense"  that  she 
had  no  taste  for  "soci'ty,"  as  exem- 
plified by  the  undersized,  sallow-faced 
beaux  of  the  vicinity;  and  instead  of 
making  her  début  on  the  well-trodden 
field  of  many  maternal  triumphs,  the 
girl  had  pleaded  to  come  "up  Nawth 
and  waste  her  time  and  clo'es  on  this 
ridic'lous  awt  class,  with  nothin'  in 
sight  but  a  couple  of  preachers  and 
one  single,  solitary  man.  " 

"Yes,  but  what  a  man!  If  I  could 
only  'get'  him!"  sighed  Arbeta. 

"  Why,  Beta  Aiken  !  I  declare,  you 
sound  awful!  Anybody  who  didn't 
know  you  never  look  at  a  gentleman, 
'cept  to  see  if  he'll  do  to  paint,  would 
think  you  were  dead  in  love  with  Mr. 
Grierson  and  wanted  to  ketch  him." 

"Oh!  don't  I?"  cried  the  girl,  and 
once  more  her  mother  gave  up  "tryin' 
to  understan'  her." 

She  was  an  even  more  tormenting 
enigma  to  Archie. 

"I'm  the  same  as  all  the  girls  to 
you,  no  more,  "  he  said,  tentatively,  one 
September  morning,  as  they  walked  to- 
gether through  the  tall  burnt  grass  that 
swayed  against  her  pink  paint-apron. 
"'All  the  girls'  don't  like  me," 
she  smiled,  a  little  sadly.  As  she 
spoke  she  noted  how  the  brown  beret 
he  wore  crushed  down  his  yellow  hair 
and  took  the  color  out  of  it. 

He  was  carrying  her  paint-box  and 
easel   with  his  own,   while  she  had 


seized  on  both  their  large,  bare  can- 
vases, and  as  she  held  them  high 
above  her  head,  to  catch  the  wind, 
they  were  like*  two  white  wings  that 
bore  her  lightly  onward. 

"The  other  girls  are  all  jealous, 
'Dolci's  Angel,'"  he  said,  teasingly, 
but  with  reverent  eyes.  She  was  not 
listening. 

"  How  I  would  love  to  paint  you," 
she  said,  "  with  that  gorgeous  russet- 
colored  Indian  from  the  'Reserva- 
tion' somewhere  in  the  background 
to  '  throw  you  out.  '  " 

"Put  him  in  the  foreground  and 
'  throw  me  out  '  altogether;  I  should 
hate  to  overshadow  the  half-breed," 
growled  Archie. 

"Oh!  you  wouldn't  overshadow 
him,"  she  said,  reassuringly;  "you'd 
both  gain.  ' 

Archie  would  have  been  a  hopeless 
prig  without  his  saving  sense  of 
humor. 

"  If  you  really  think  that"  he  said, 
solemnly,  "  we'd  be  overjoyed  to  pose 
together." 

Beta  laughed  outright,  then  heaved 
a  despairing  little  sigh  : 

"Oh!  but  I'll  never  'get*  you." 

How  the  art  terms  tantalized  him  ! 

"  IÏ  you  feel  discouraged,"  he  said, 
gloomily,  "think  of  my  daring  at- 
tempts to  get  you!" 

"S'pose  we  give  each  other  up," 
she  drawled,  with  a  reversion  to  the 
maternal  accent,  which  was  not  habi- 
tual to  her. 

"  I— I  can't,"  he  faltered. 

"  Well,  that's  the  right  spirit;  Hunt 
says:  'Perseverance  conquers  all 
things.'" 

"Original  of  Hunt,  "snarled  Archie, 
goaded  to  desperation.  "  Why,  Hunt 
hiitiself  can't " 

"  Do  me?"  suggested  Beta,  sweetly. 

Behind  them,  at  some  distance, 
straggled  the  class,  costumed  with 
that  inartistic  eccentricity  of  which 
only  an  art  class  is  capable. 

There  was  something  ludicrously 
pathetic  in  the  stoutly  middle-aged  or 
angular  forms  among  them,  sun-bon- 
neted and  pinafored,  trundling  after 
them  little  toy  express  wagons  filled 
with  the  apparently  disproportionate 
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amount  of  artistic  paraphernalia  that 
went  to  the  making  of  even  the  sim- 
plest sketch. 

With  that  instinct  for  selection 
which  characterized  them  they  would 
trudge  miles  to  seek  a  particular 
pump  or  fence-rail  against  which  to 
prop  some  dull-colored,  flat-chested 
nonentity  of  an  unprofessional  model. 
This  same  pump  and  fence-rail  had 
done  service  until  even  the  tireless 
Hunt  had  sickened,  and,  recklessly 
neglecting  to  consult  Miss  Flint's  pe- 
culiar views  as  to  what  moral  and 
social  qualifications  she  considered 
necessary  for  the  position,  had  wired 
desperately  to  New  York  : 

Send  down  professional  model,  with 
figure  and  coloring. 

Such  a  one  had  been  shipped  so 
promptly  that  she  was  even  now  being 
welcomed  most  hospitably  by  Mrs. 
Aiken  on  the  front  porch  of  the 
Sherry  cottage,  Miss  Flint  having 
gone,  all  unsuspecting,  to  the  larger 
village  near  at  hand,  on  a  foraging 
expedition,  and  the  class  dotting  the 
distant  landscape,  as  aforesaid. 

"Come  on  up,"  called  down  Mrs. 
Aiken,  from  her  rocking-chair  on  the 
porch,  to  the  superb,  ill-dressed  figure 
hesitating  with  one  foot  on  the  step 
below.  "  Come  right  on  up  and  sit 
down.  You  look  tired  to  death. 
When  did  you  get  here?" 

"By  the  3.30  express,  madam," 
said  the  model. 

44  Why,  I  heard  that  tootin'  by  two 
hours  ago." 

44  Yes  ;  it  took  me  all  of  that  to  walk 
here  from  the  station.  " 

44  You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
walked  all  the  way  from  the  deepot!" 
cried  Mrs.  Aiken,  aghast.  <4  Well,  no 
wonder  you're  worn  out;  why,  for 
goodness'  sake,  didn't  you  take  the 
'bus?" 

The  model  flushed  painfully.  44  I'm 
to  pose  here  for  a  month,  but  I  wasn  t 
paid  a  penny  in  advance,  and " 

44  Oh,  excuse  me,"  cried  Mrs.  Aiken, 
a  real  flush  of  pity  and  mortification 
mounting  to  her  cheeks.  <4 1  forgot 
you  were  English — you  are,  ain't 
you? — and  English  people  don't  think 


a  thing  of  walkin*  ;  they  like  it,  don't 
they?" 

44  You're  a  jolly  good  sort,"  said 
the  model,  gratefully,  sinking  into 
the  armchair  pushed  toward  her. 
44  I'm  not  quite  fit,  really.  I've  been 
very  bad,  you  know." 

44 1  reckon  we  ain't  speakin'  the 
same  language,"  said  Mrs.  Aiken, 
laughing  a  little  confusedly;  4< any- 
way, I  ain't  your  father  confessor.  If 
this  shanty  was  half  as  good  as  its 
name  I'd  have  somethin'  besides  tea 
to  offer  you.  I  reckon  Miss  Flinfll 
let  me  order  that;  you  look  pretty 
near  sick  for  it." 

44 1  have  been  quite  bad,"  repeated 
the  model,  44  but  I'm  well  now,  thanks, 
only  tired.  " 

44  Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Aiken,  enlight- 
ened, and  rose  hurriedly  to  call  the 
maid. 

A  college-bred  half-breed,  by  name 
Nora,  answered  her  summons,  very 
deliberately. 

44  Bring  this  lady  some  tea  out 
here,  right  away,"  commanded  Mrs. 
Aiken;  44  she's  'most  faintin',  she's  so 
tired." 

44  Miss  Flint  does  not  permit  me  to 
receive  orders  from  anyone  but  her- 
self," said  Nora,  without  stirring. 

44  You  go  and  do  like  I  tell  you, 
and  I'll  settle  with  Miss  Flint,"  said 
Mrs.  Aiken. 

44  Oh,  if  you  will  take  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility," and  Nora  disappeared, 
with  a  toss  of  the  head,  but  submis- 
sion in  her  eye. 

44  My!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Aiken,  awe- 
stricken,  44  where  do  you  reckon  that 
nigger  got  her  way  of  speakin'?" 

Twenty  minutes  later  Miss  Flint, 
driving  herself  and  her  purchases 
homeward,  suddenly  confronted  the 
scene  on  her  porch,  and  stopped  with 
a  jerk  that  almost  sent  her  down  hill 
again. 

For  there,  chattering,  laughing  and 
tea-drinking  before  her  very  face  and 
in  the  public  eye,  was  Mrs.  Aiken,  in 
a  figured  blue  sateen  trimmed  elab- 
orately with  white  lace,  a  large  shade 
hat,  long,  tan-colored  gloves,  and  the 
dotted  veil,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  small  tea-table  drawn  up  cozily 
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between  was  an  unknown  woman,  a 
younger  and  more  natural  looking 
blonde — but  still  a  blonde — decked 
out  in  the  cheap,  untidy  finery  of  the 
middle-class  Englishwoman. 

Rigid  with  righteous  indignation, 
Miss  Flint  descended  from  her  phae- 
ton and  mounted  the  front  steps  of 
the  Sherry  cottage  with  the  heavy 
and  unswerving  tread  of  justice. 

"Here  she  is  now!"  cried  Mrs. 
Aiken,  cheerfully,  at  sight  of  her. 
"Let  me  introduce  Mlle.  Picard,  Miss 
Flint,  the  new  model;  she's  all  Eng- 
lish but  her  name,  though.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  orderin'  some  tea  for 
her.  She  looked  as  white  as  wax 
when  she  first  came,  but  she's  got  a 
lovely  color  now,  ain't  she?" 

It  was  very  little  satisfaction  to 
ignore  Mrs.  Aiken,  for  she  was  al- 
ways so  cheerfully  unconscious  of 
being  ignored,  but  Miss  Flint  invari- 
ably made  a  point  of  doing  it. 

"Who  engaged  you?"  she  de- 
manded, suspiciously,  of  the  model. 

"Mr.  Hunt  telegraphed  for  her 
himself,"  interposed  Mrs.  Aiken,  be- 
fore the  latter  could  answer.  "I 
reckon  he  was  sick  and  tired  of  the 
gawky,  washed-out  lookin'  things 
they've  been  havin'  here  right  along, 
and  she's  posed  for  some  of  the  firs' 
artists  over  yonder  in  Europe." 

Miss  Flint  heard  nothing  but  the 
voice  of  her  authority  seriously 
threatened  and  up  in  arms,  but  Mrs. 
Aiken  went  on,  placidly  : 

"I  tol'  Beta  only  las'  Monday  I 
jus'  couldn't  stan'  another  criticism 
day,  I  was  so  worn  out  sittin'  in  the 
bare  studio  on  a  camp  stool  without  a 
back,  squintin'  for  hours  at  a  sort  of 
crazy-quilt  pattern  of  cabbage  rows 
an'  colicky  cows,  an'  freaky-lookin' 
models  painted  purple  in  sunlight  an* 
mud  color  in  shadder " 

Still  Miss  Flint  was  silent.  Through 
season  after  season  of  undisputed  sway 
she  had  grown  to  feel  herself  supreme 
and  Hunt  merely  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  attract  the  ordinary  student  popula- 
tion to  the  Hamlet;  now  he  had  dared 
do  this!  But  that  he  was  the  mag- 
net she  well  knew,  and  in  her  heart 
she  realized  that  the  powers  behind 


the  throne  might — if  it  came  to  a 
choice  between  them — sacrifice  even 
a  Flint  to  retain  a  Hunt. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  to 
board  here,"  she  said,  gathering  her- 
self together  with  an  effort  and  look- 
ing significantly  at  the  tea  things. 
She  could,  at  least,  make  it  disagree- 
able for  the  model. 

But  Mlle.  Picard  had  undergone  a 
curious  transformation  since  Miss 
Flint's  appearance  on  the  scene. 

Between  embarrassment  and  re- 
sentment she  had  adopted  a  sort  of 
swaggering  self-assertiveness  that  was 
distinctly  vulgar,  and  of  which  there 
had  not  been  a  trace  in  her  manner  up 
to  now. 

Even  her  rich  voice  had  coarsened 
and  hardened,  and  her  accent  slurred 
a  little  with  excitement  as  she  an- 
swered, bluntly: 

"This  lidy  arsked  me  to  stop  to 
tea  with  'er  wile  I  waited  for  the 
'ousekeeper^  and  I  stopped — that's 
all." 

Mrs.  Aiken  was  embarrassed.  *  '  She 
don't  mean  any  harm,  Miss  Flint," 
she  murmured,  apologetically  ;  "  she's 
jus'— English." 

Miss  Flint's  rage  was  never  uncon- 
trollable; she  was  resolved  to  fight 
these  two  conspirators  to  the  death, 
but  with  secret  weapons. 

"  Your  pose  commences  at  nine 
o'clock  each  morning  and  lasts  till 
one,"  she  said  now,  in  her  natural 
voice,  which  was  a  hard  one.  "  You 
will  probably  find  a  room  engaged  for 
you  at  the  Dodds'  farm-house  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.     Good  day.  " 

4  '  Good  day,  "  said  the  model,  shortly  ; 
then  turning  to  Mrs.  Aiken,  she  put 
out  her  hand,  the  gentle  look  coming 
back  into  her  eyes. 

"  Thank  you  so  much  for  your  kind- 
ness, madam,"  she  said. 

4 'Oh,  pshaw!"  said  Mrs.  Aiken, 
heartily;  "  it's  been  a  real  pleasure  to 
have  somebody  to  talk  to.  Even 
Arbeta  ain't  got  an  idea  in  her  head 
but  paint." 

As  the  graceful  figure  of  the  model 
descended  the  steps,  Miss  Flint  noted 
with  added  disfavor  that  she  held  her 
long  skirt  most    disgracefully   high 
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and  that  there  were  three  buttons 
missing  on  her  right  boot. 

"I  don't  know  what  Hunt  was 
dreaming  of  to  have  a  creature  of  that 
class  down  here,"  she  muttered  into 
space. 

4  *  What  class?"  asked  Mrs.  Aiken, 
innocently. 

Miss  Flint  disdained  a  direct  an- 
swer. 

"  It  would  be  bad  enough/'  she  so- 
liloquized, "if  there  were  only  girls, 
but  there's — Archie." 

A  little  ripple  of  laughter  broke 
from  Mrs.  Aiken. 

"Oh!  I  reckon  she  won't  hurt 
Archie  any,"  she  said. 

Miss  Flint  glared  at  her  directly 
now. 

"You  are  familiar  with  my  nephew 
on  a  very  short  acquaintance,"  she 
sneered. 

Mrs.  Aiken  was  no  fool,  and  having 
recognized  Miss  Flint  as  an  enemy 
at  first  sight,  her  sole  diversion  since 
her  arrival  had  been  in  "  gettin'  even  " 
with  her. 

"Oh!  we're  real  good  friends  by 
now,"  she  replied,  with  her  irritating 
ingenuousness.  '  *  I  really  don't  know 
what  Beta  and  me'd  have  done  with- 
out him,  'specially  as  there  ain't  an- 
other soul  up  here  that's  sociable.  I 
asked  him  the  other  day  how  it  come 
Nawthern  gentlemen  were  so  much 
easier  to  get  acquainted  with  than 
Nawthern  ladies,  and  he  said,  *  Maybe 
the  girls  up  here  are  afraid  you'll  spoil 
trade  for  'em.'  He's  right  cynical  for 
such  a  young  feller,  ain't  he?" 

Miss  Flint  swallowed  her  gall  and 
wormwood  silently,  but  with  a  bitter 
face;  and  before  nightfall  the  clan 
were  gathered,  armed  and  put  on  the 
alert  to  protect  Archie  from  this  new 
accession  to  the  enemy — the  bold,  bad 
model  with  the  compromising  French 
name. 

The  next  morning,  Arbeta,  who 
was  the  elect  of  Hunt  to  pose  the 
model  for  the  class,  chose  a  field  of 
gorgeous  tiger-lilies  as  background 
for  this  human  tiger-lily,  gowned  in 
long  loose  folds  of  yellowish  pink 
cashmere  that  "toned  in"  marvel- 
Misly  with  the  surrounding  color. 


After  many  futile  efforts  to  repro- 
duce her,  the  class  grew  almost  uni- 
versally antagonistic,  and  called  her 
* '  coarse, "  * '  unpaintable, "  "inartis- 
tic,"— art  terms  that  are  sometimes 
synonymous  for  what  is  hopelessly 
out  of  reach. 

Even  Beta,  to  her  anguish,  could 
not  do  her  in  a  way  to  satisfy  herself; 
but  Archie,  with  a  sort  of  inspiration, 
made  a  quick  color  sketch  that  was  by 
all  odds  the  best  thing  he  hadeyer 
done. 

It  was  "just  luck,"  he  protested, 
with  some  real  modesty,  when  Beta 
praised  it. 

"You  never  did  anything  half  so 
good  before,"  she  asserted,  bravely, 
but  there  was  a  queer  little  tremor  in 
her  voice  that  puzzled  him,  and  she 
was  conscious  of  a  most  unaccounta- 
ble prejudice  against  the  thing— could 
it  be  contemptible  jealousy  of  a 
brother  artist? 

On  the  sixth  day  of  her  posing,  the 
doom  of  the  model  descended  at  last 
She  had  been  standing,  with  short 
rests,  for  several  hours.  It  was  very 
hot,  and  the  clan  had  nagged  her 
most  persistently. 

Suddenly,  into  the  stillness,  from 
across  the  fields  there  broke  aloud, 
masculine,  aggressive  voice. 

"  I  say,  I  don't  like  the  color  of  her 
gown  !"  it  shouted,  and  up  strode  Miss 
Hudnut,  booted,  hatted,  coated  and 
red- vested  in  man's  attire;  even  her 
skirt  was  exceptionally  short  and  ob- 
viously divided. 

She  was  not  an  art  student,  but  as 
the  owner  of  much  real  estate  and  the 
most  elaborate  cottage  in  the  Hamlet, 
she  was  a  power  second  only  to  Miss 
Flint. 

The  model  turned  her  violet  eyes 
wearily  in  her  direction. 

"I  posed  in  it  for  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,"  she  said,  persuasively. 

"  I  don't  care,  /  don't  like  it,"  said 
Miss  Hudnut. 

The  clan  chorused  eagerly  after 
her: 

"  No,  we  don't  like  it,  either." 

The  model  flashed  blue  lightning 
over  the  entire  group,  and  the  devil 
broke  loose  in  her. 
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"  I  don't  give  a  damn  whether  you 
like  it  or  not!"  she  said,  deliberately. 

That  night  she  got  her  dismissal. 

"  But  I  was  engaged  for  a  month," 
she  protested,  with  the  swagger  she 
always  adopted  in  Miss  Flint's  pres- 
ence. 

**  You  will  take  the  money  I  offer 
you  for  six  days'  posing,  now  or  not 
at  all,  "  said  Miss  Flint,  firmly.  "  Af- 
ter your  disgraceful  conduct  it  would 
be  perfectly  just  to  give  you  nothing." 

"  Keep  it,  then!"  cried  the  model. 
44  It  wouldn't  more  than  pay  my  fare 
back  to  New  York,  and  what  do  you 
suppose  I'm  to  do  when  I  get  there?" 

"  Oh!  you  won't  starve!"  said  Miss 
Flint. 

Two  days  later  the  Hamlet  was 
shaken  by  a  moral  earthquake — 
Mlle.   Picard  had  committed  suicide! 

At  the  first  breath  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  model's  fate  an  enterprising 
young  reporter  from  a  New  York 
newspaper  rushed  down  to  the  re- 
tired little  Hamlet,  and  lo!  the  papers 
glared  with  gruesome  headlines,  and 
one  article  was  illustrated  by  a  like- 
ness of  Miss  Flint  herself  thrusting  a 
trembling  female  form,  in  very  light 
attire,  from  the  Sherry  cottage,  while 
the  art  class,  in  their  pinafores  and 
sun-bonnets,  stood  on  the  porch 
and  pelted  the  victim  with  paint 
tubes. 

The  clan  had  brazened  it  out  till 
this,  but  now  they  fled  precipitately, 
leaving  Miss  Flint  to  brave  .the  on- 
slaught of  reporters  alone. 

She  disdained  all  belief  in  the  trag- 
edy, even  when  she  had  personally 
interviewed  the  railroad  officials,  the 
boatmen  along  the  coast  and  passers- 
by  on  the  highway,  who  unanimously 
denied  having  seen  trace  of  the  miss- 
ing model.  Only  when  Mile.  Picard's 
straw  hat  was  found  on  a  cliff  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  sea  did  she  accept 
the  situation  ;  then,  with  a  set  look  on 
her  face,  she  mounted  to  the  tiny  attic 
chamber  at  the  Dodds',  ghostly  now 
with  the  presence  of  a  little  shabby 
trunk  and  the  few  belongings  left  un- 
disturbed there,  where  she  suffered 
horribly  but  silently  at  the  birth  of 


something  like  *  a  soul  in  her  that 
would  not  sleep  again. 

In  the  horror  and  excitement  of  the 
time,  only  Arbeta  saw  any  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  Archie  had  hap- 
pened to  "run  up  to  town"  the  very 
evening  of  the  model's  disappear- 
ance. 

The  Hamlet  was  grown  hateful  to 
the  girl,  and  Mrs.  Aiken  cheerfully 
agreed  that  they  should  leave  it  at 
once  and  forever. 

Miss  Flint,  broken-spirited,  said 
good-bye  to  them  almost  politely, 
and  Beta  fancied  that  for  one  in- 
stant, as  she  shook  hands  with  her, 
she  saw  her  own  terror  reflected  in 
the  woman's  eyes. 

As  they  drove  away  in  the  ram- 
shackle 'bus,  the  deserted  little  Ham- 
let, shutting  in  its  human  tragedy  to 
the  final  exclusion  even  of  Art,  looked 
almost  ghastly  in  the  twilight,  and 
Miss  Flint's  form  stood  out  alone  on 
the  porch  of  the  Sherry  cottage,  erect 
and  spare  against  the  sky  line. 

"Well,  it's  civilized  her!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Aiken,  triumphantly, 
as  they  jolted  off. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  model's  death?" 
asked  Beta,  trembling  a  little. 

"  She  ain't  dead,"  said  her  mother, 
calmly. 

Beta  had  never  fainted  in  her 
life,  but  she  had  hardly  strength  to 
whisper,  white-lipped:  "  Where  are 
they,  then?" 

"  How'd  you  guess  he  was  along?  I 
thought  you  didn't  believe  the  suicide 
business,  but  I  didn't  dare  tell  you  a 
thing  about  it  before,  because  I  knew, 
if  they  once  missed  him  and  began 
putting  their  names  together,  you'd 
come  out  with  the  whole  thing — you 
couldn't  have  helped  it.  You  see,  I 
ain't  afraid  of  a  man's  reputation  get- 
tin'  much  hurt  by  anything  short  of 
murder,  and  I  was  boun'  to  save  that 
po',  pretty  creature  when  she  came 
runnin'  straight  to  me  the  night  Miss 
Flint  sent  her  off  and  insulted  her. 
When  she  tol'  me  what  she'd  said  to 
her  I'd  helped  her  get  even  if  I'd  had 
to  pawn  my  weddin'  ring,  and  when  I 
saw  the  desp'rate  look  in  her  blue  eyes 
I  made  up  my  min'  Aow,  that  minute.  " 
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"  Archie — Mr.  Grierson — ?"  mur- 
mured Beta. 

"  I'm  comin'  to  him  now.  *  You 
wait  here,'  I  said  to  Mlle.  Picard, 
4  and  I'll  get  the  only  man  in  the  place 
to  help  us,  if  he  is  Miss  Flint's  kin.  '  I 
didn't  tell  him  any  of  the  details  of 
my  scheme  ;  I  hadn't  got  'em  all  fixed 
in  my  own  min'  then,  and  they  kinder 
worked  themselves  out  later,  anyway. 
I  jus'  tol'  him  enough  about  the  way 
his  aunt  had  acted  to  make  him  red- 
hot — he  ain't  got  much  use  for  her 
himself,  I  reckon — and  I  made  him 
sneak  the  model  off  in  his  own  sail- 


boat, after  dark,  when  nobody  was 
roun',  sail  her  across  the  bay,  take  the 
train  to  New  York  from  that  little 
town  on  the  other  side,  and  put  her  on 
the  firs'  steamer  sailin'  for  her  native 
Ian',  which  is  Chester,  Englan'." 

"  I — I  hope  they'll  be  happy,"  mur- 
mured Beta,  miserably. 

"  Are  you  crazy,  Beta  Aiken?  You 
don't  think  he's  crossed  with  her,  do 
you?" 

"  Well,  where  is  he?'*asked  the  girl, 
dazed. 

"  He?  Oh,  I  reckon  he*  11  meet  us 
in  New  Yaw  City — at  the  deepot" 


HEART   TO    SOUL 

SAID  a  woman's  Soul  to  a  woman's  Heart: 
"  I  shall  live  forever,  but  dust  thou  art; 
And  despite  the  fires  to-day  that  burn, 
To-morrow  thou 'It  die  and  to  dust  return.  " 

But  the  Heart  replied  to  the  Soul  and  said  : 
"  Though  alive  to-day  and  to-morrow  dead, 
My  day  of  life  is  worth  to  me 
Thy  endless  years  of  eternity. 

"  For  I  live  and  love  and  suffer  woe — 
Though  thou  liv'st  forever  thou  canst  not  know. 
And  my  day  of  life  be  bitter  or  sweet, 
No  final  reckoning  have  I  to  meet. 

"  The  flowers  will  bloom  from  my  dust  and  sing, 
i  From  a  Heart  that  lived  but  a  day  we  spring.' 
And  I  laugh  and  love  and  sin,  and  say  : 
'  It  does  not  matter,  the  Soul  shall  pay.'  " 

Matalie  Brown. 


^y* 


NOT   ALONE 

A/f  ISS  WITHERS— I  believe  Arthur  is  afraid  to  propose  to  me. 

Belle — Of  course  he  is,  and  there  are  thousands  of  others  just  like  him. 
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By  William  J.  Coffin 


IN  the  stern  of  the  canoe  a  broad- 
shouldered,  fair-haired  English- 
man was  sitting,  dabbing  a 
double-bladed  paddle  through  the 
water  with  just  sufficient  force  to 
keep  the  nose  of  the  craft  against 
the  bank. 

In  the  bow  of  the  boat  was  an  em- 
barrassed, brown-haired  girl  in  a  golf 
suit.  She  was  stripping  the  leaves 
from  the  branch  of  an  overhanging 
tree  and  making  a  little  green  carpet 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 

An  air  of  restraint  attended  both 
operations.  The  paddle  did  not  move 
with  slow  precision,  as  it  should.  It 
was  jabbed  into  the  water  rather  care- 
lessly ;  the  leaf  carpet  was  laid  with  a 
faltering  hand.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  situation.  The  man  had 
just  proposed  and  been  refused.  The 
pair  were  in  that  awkward  moment 
which  invariably  accompanies  such 
circumstances.  A  man  should  not 
propose  to  a  girl  while  canoeing  or 
driving  or  doing  anything  from  which 
there  is  no  immediate  escape.  He 
should  be  mindful  of  the  possibilities 
of  rejection  and  of  the  uncomfortable 
hours  it  takes  to  get  home. 

Lord  Crawshaw  was  thinking  of 
these  things  too  late.  He  realized 
that  he  had  been  stupid.  He  might 
have  waited  until  the  cart  just  reached 
\kzporte-cochtre.  Then  he  could  have 
told  her,  jumped  hastily  out  and  had  all 
the  pleasures  of  anticipation  through 
dinner  and  perhaps  half  of  the  even- 
ing before  he  found  her  alone. 

He  stopped  swishing  the  paddle  and 
looked  at  her. 

"Don't  you  think  you  could?"  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,   no — never,    never,    never," 


breathed  the  girl.  She  added  a  few 
leaves  to  the  carpet.  "I'm  sorry," 
she  said.  "  I  didn't  think  you  cared — 
so  much." 

44  Sometimes,"  said  the  man,  half 
under  his  breath,  "I  have  thought 
that  you  did." 

44  Did  what?" 

44  Think  that  I  cared." 

44  Why,  Jimmy!"  There  did  not 
seem  anything  incongruous  in  calling 
a  peer  of  the  realm  44  Jimmy."  There 
was  too  much  reproach  in  the  tones  of 
the  girl's  voice. 

44  Yes,"  said  Lord  Crawshaw,  "I 
have  thought  at  times  that  you  knew 
I  cared  ;  and  if  it's  a  fair  question  to 
ask,  were  you  leading  me  on?" 

44 1  ought  to  get  mad  at  you,"  said 
the  girl,  slowly.  44 1  ought  to  insist  on 
your  paddling  me  down  to  the  boat- 
house,  and  I  ought  to  get  into  that  cart 
and  drive  home  and  make  you  walk. 
That  question  would  be  insufferable 
from  any  other  man — but  you  are  dif- 
ferent. Yes,  you  really  should  be  sus- 
picious. You're  an  unprotected  lord 
in  America,  you're  not  dead  broke  and 
you're  quite  good-looking.  It's  only 
natural  for  you  to  think  that  every  girl 
is  after  you.  I've  only  known  you  four 
days.  I've  called  you  Jimmy  two  of 
them,  and  you  held  my  hand  ten  min- 
utes last  night.  But  I  don't  think  I 
led  you  on.  You  see  I  couldn't,  for 
I'm  in  love  with  another  man.  Per- 
haps I  have  encouraged  you,  but  truly 
I  didn't  mean  anything." 

44 1  see  that  I  have  been  a  boor," 
said  Lord  Crawshaw.  "I'm  awfully 
sorry.  You  know  I  haven't  been  long 
in  America,  and  I  must  offer  that  fact 
as  my  apology- 


1  Oh,  don't  apologize.  " 
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"Then  I've  sunk  too  low  for  an 
apology?  I  have  offended  so  deeply 
that  you  do  not  care  for  me  to  ask 
your  forgiveness?  You  simply  wish 
to  be  rid  of  me?" 

44  Not  so  bad  as  that.  You  were 
rude  and  horribly  thoughtless  just 
now,  but  I  make  allowances.  It  was 
only  natural.  " 

44  By  Jove,  you're  a  good  sort!  I 
thought  I  was  hopelessly  in  your  bad 
books." 

44  You're  not  out  of  them,  by  any 
means,"  said  the  girl,  44  but  you  aren't 
in  as  far  as  you  would  be  if  you  were 
an  ordinary  American.  " 

44  Awfully  good  of  you,"  sighed 
Lord  Crawshaw;  44upon  my  word,  it 
is.  You  understand  the  thing  better 
than  I  do  myself,  I  believe.  You  see, 
when  an  Englishman,  accustomed  to 
chilled  femininity,  lands  over  here 
and  meets  you  American  girls,  some- 
thing is  bound  to  happen.  I  wasn't 
in  love  five  days  ago.  I  came  down 
•  to  Mrs.  Mifflin's,  and  you  were  there. 
In  forty-eight  hours  I  was  gone,  utterly 
gone.  You  needn't  laugh,  Molly, 
I'm  in  love  with  you — dashed  if  I 
ain't! — and  you  know  it.  You're  dif- 
ferent, you're  so  lovable —  Gad, 
Molly!"  exploded  the  Englishman, 
44  isn't  there  any  chance  for  me?" 

The  girl  added  a  few  more  leaves 
to  the  carpet  and  said  nothing. 

44  No,  there  isn't,"  continued  Lord 
Crawshaw.  44I  can  see  it.  Let's 
change  the  subject.  I'm  going  away 
to-morrow  and  you  won't  be  bothered 
any  more.  Molly,  look  up.  Thanks. 
I  love  your  eyes  and  the  way  you  do 
your  hair.  " 

44  It's  getting  damp,"  said  Molly. 

44  Not  for  an  hour  or  two  yet,"  said 
Lord  Crawshaw.  44  Have  you  ever 
noticed  my  watch  charm?"  He  un- 
clasped a  heavy  red  stone  set  in  dull 
gold  and  passed  it  to  the  girl. 

44  Oh,  how  funny!"  cried  Molly. 

44  It's  a  peculiar  thing,  isn't  it?" 
said  Lord  Crawshaw.  44  It  has  quite 
a  history.  It's  called  the  Ruby  of 
Oudh  ;  one  of  my  ancestors  with  Clive 
got  it  from  an  Indian  Rajah.  It's 
been  in  the  family,  off  and  on,  ever 
•*mce.     It  was  stolen  three  times,  once 


by  a  man  who  sold  it  back  to  my 
great-grandfather,  and  twice  by 
thieves  who  were  caught  by  the  police. 
My  grandfather's  butler  stole  it  again, 
grew  remorseful,  confessed  and  then 
shot  himself.  That's  the  only  life  it 
has  cost,  if  you  bar  a  civil  war  in 
India.  It's  an  uncut  ruby,  and  some 
people  have  said  it  is  worth  five 
thousand  pounds.  " 

44  Oo-oh  !"  exclaimed  Molly.  "That's 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  " 

44  Something  like  that,"  said  Lord 
Crawshaw,  "but  of  course  the  money 
value  of  the  stone  isn't  so  much  to 
me  as  its  traditions  and  its  associa- 
tions with  our  family.  We're  known 
as  the  4  Oudh  Crawshaws,'  though  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  one  of  us 
being  in  India  since  the  Crawshaw 
who  brought  back  the  stone." 

44  And  you  wear  this  on  your  watch 
chain  !     How  do  you  dare?" 

44  Oh,  I  do  that  just  to  let  the  thing 
know  I'm  not  afraid  of  it.  My  father 
fretted  his  life  out  taking  care  of  this 
bally  ruby.  But  look  here,  Molly, 
do  you  know  why  I've  brought  up  the 
subject?  It  isn't  because  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  about  the  Crawshaw  jewels. 
I  love  you,  little  girl,  and  you  won't 
have  me.  I  think  I've  got  perception 
enough  to  see  that  you  never  would 
have  me.  I'm  going  away  to-morrow, 
and  the  odds  are  you'll  never  see  me 
again.  I  don't  want  you  to  forget 
me,  and  I'm  going  to  give  you  some- 
thing to  remember  me  by.  Molly,  I 
want  you  to  take  the  Ruby  of  Oudh." 

44  Jimmy,  you're  raving!" 

44  Ton  my  soul,  I'm  not,"  affirmed 
Lord  Crawshaw.  <4  I'm  in  solemn 
earnest.  " 

44  Why,  I  wouldn't  think  of  such  a 
thing  for  an  instant." 

44  Why  not,  Molly?  You're  surely 
the  girl  to  have  it.  " 

44  But,  Jimmy,  you  don't  under- 
stand. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  ac- 
cept a  gift  like  that.  " 

44  Oh,  that's  it!  If  it  were  a  five- 
dollar  stick  pin  you'd  take  it,  then?" 

44  No.     I  couldn't  even  do  that." 

44  Why  not?" 

44  Because  I'm  wearing  another 
man's  pin.  " 
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"  What's  that  to  do  with  mine?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Jimmy,  he's  the 
man,  and  it's  his  fraternity  pin,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  loyal  to  him  if  I  took 
your  pin,  no  matter  if  it  were  the 
Ruby  of  Oudh  or  a  rhinestone 
buckle." 

"ITm-mm!" 

"  Isn't  this  ruby  a  beauty,  though?" 
said  Molly,  nestling  the  jewel  in  her 
hands  and  gazing  at  it  lovingly. 

"Let's  have  it  a  moment,"  said 
Lord  Crawshaw.  "This  gold  set- 
ting, "  he  continued,  "was  once  part 
of  an  Indian  bracelet.  The  ruby  was 
set  in  the  bracelet  and  was  worn  by 
the  Rajah's  favorite.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  third  oldest  historical  jewel  in 
existence.  So  you  won't  have  it, 
Molly?" 

"It  was  lovely  of  you  to  even 
think  of  such  a  thing,  but,  Jimmy,  I 
really  can't.  " 

"  All  right,  little  woman.  I  want 
you  to  have  it,  and  only  you,  and  since 
you  won't,  I'm  going  to  put  it  where 
no  other  girl  can  ever  get  it.  Here 
goes!" 

He  made  a  quick  motion,  and  there 
was  a  flash  through  the  air,  a  little 
splash  and  then  an  expanding  ripple 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

"Oh!"  she  gasped.  She  turned  a 
white,  agonized  face  to  Lord  Craw- 
shaw. 

"Jimmy,  Jimmy,"  she  whispered, 
"that  was  ungenerous;  it  was  cruel, 
Jimmy."  Her  head  went  between  her 
hands  and  she  began  to  sob. 

"Oh,  come,  little  woman,"  said 
Lord  Crawshaw,  "  I  didn't  think  you 
would  take  it  this  way." 

"  Paddle  me  home,  Jimmy,"  sobbed 
the  girl.  "  Paddle  me  home.  I  can 
never  forgive  myself.  Don't  speak 
to  me,  please.  " 

Lord  Crawshaw  whistled  softly. 
Then  he  leaned  forward  and  at- 
tempted to  put  his  hand  on  Molly's 
head,  but  the  canoe  listed  and  nearly 
upset. 

"  Dash  it  all!"  said  Lord  Crawshaw, 
viciously,  to  the  elements.  He  be- 
gan to  ply  the  paddle,  and  the  canoe 
shot  down  the  lake. 

Molly    spoke    only    twice    on    the 


homeward  journey  in  the  cart.  Then 
she  turned  a  strained  face  to  Lord 
Crawshaw  and  asked  : 

"Why,  oh,  why  did  you  do  it, 
Jimmy?" 

"  It  was  a  public  nuisance,  Molly," 
answered  Lord  Crawshaw.  "It  was 
a  menace  to  civilization  and  an  en- 
couragement to  crime.  Besides,  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  no  other 
girl  should  ever  wear  the  Oudh." 

"Brute!"  declared  Molly.  "You 
didn't  think  of  me." 

The  drive  was  finished  in  silence. 
When  the  cart  reached  the  house 
Molly  jumped  out,  disdaining  Lord 
Crawshaw's  assistance.  She  opened 
the  front  door,  hesitated,  and  then 
closed  it  carefully  again  and  turned 
to  Lord  Crawshaw. 

"Jimmy,"  she  whispered,  "I  like 
you  better  than  I  thought  I  did." 

Then  she  turned  and  fled  up  stairs. 
She  sent  down  word  that  she  was 
feeling  bad  and  wouldn't  come  to 
dinner.  Lord  Crawshaw  was  the  ob- 
ject of  much  mild  chaffing.  Mrs. 
Mifflin  declared  that  she  would  never 
go  canoeing  with  him,  and  Miss  Ward 
wished  to  know  if  he  were  equally 
formidable  at  golf. 

Before  bedtime  Mrs.  Mifflin  man- 
aged to  get  Lord  Crawshaw  into  a 
corner. 

"  Well?"  she  inquired,  eagerly. 

"Very  well,"  said  Lord  Crawshaw; 
"most  auspicious,  in  fact.  But  it 
isn't  done  yet.  I  said  that  I  should 
require  two  treatments.  " 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  demanded  Mrs. 
Mifflin. 

"All  in  good  time,  dear  lady,"  an- 
swered Lord  Crawshaw. 

Miss  Molly  Clark  breakfasted  late 
the  next  morning.  Apparently  the 
house  was  empty,  but  when  she  fin- 
ished and  wandered  out  on  the  piazza 
she  found  Mrs.  Mifflin  and  Lord 
Crawshaw. 

"Morning,  Molly!"  cried  Mrs.  Mif- 
flin.    "  Feeling  better,  dear?" 

"Oh,  I'm  quite  well  this  morning, 
thank  you,  Mrs.  Mifflin.  Good-morn- 
ing, Jimmy." 

"  Lord  Crawshaw  is  leaving  us  to- 
day, Molly,"  said  Mrs.  Mifflin,  "and 
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he's  just  been  telling  me  a  secret. 
He's  going-  back  to  England  to  be 
married.  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
Molly?  Oh,  heavens!  There's  that 
wretched  Frenchwoman!  See  you 
later,  people." 

Mrs.  Mifflin  fluttered  into  the  house 
and  Molly  turned  to  Lord  Crawshaw. 

"Did  my  ears  deceive  me?"  she 
asked,  "or  was  it  only  Mrs.  Mif — 
My  goodness!" 

"What's  the  row?"  inquired  Lord 
Crawshaw. 

"The  row?"  said  Molly,  faintly. 
She  rubbed  her  eyes  and  looked  again. 
There,  on  Lord  Crawshaw's  watch 
chain,  as  dry  as  a  bone  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  ever,  glowed  the  Ruby  of 
Oudh. 

Molly  sat  down  abruptly  and  turned 
her  head  away  from  Lord  Crawshaw. 

"Yes,"  pursued  that  worthy,  some- 
what guiltily,  "it's  true.  I  go  back 
to  London  next  week,  and  I  am  to  be 
married  in  a  couple  of  months." 


"What  did  you  throw  into  the 
lake?"  demanded  Molly. 

"  Perhaps  you've  heard  Mrs.  Mifflin 
speak  of  my  fiancée.  She  looks  like 
you,)  Molly.  Want  to  see  her  photo- 
graph?" 

"What  did  you  throw  into  the 
lake?" 

"I'll  get  it  for  you  if  you  do." 

"What  did  you  throw  into  the 
lake?" 

"Must  you  know?  Look  at  me 
and  I'll  tell  you.  It  was — don't  get 
excited,  Molly — it  was  only  a  peb- 
ble." 

There  was  silence  on  the  veranda 
for  the  space  of  five  minutes,  while 
Molly  did  a  lot  of  thinking.  At  last 
she  uncovered  one  eye  and  turned  it 
on  her  companion. 

"Lord  Crawshaw,"  she  said,  "if 
it's  a  fair  question,  were  you  leading 
me  on?" 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  chuckled 
Lord  Crawshaw,  paternally. 
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IMPERFECTION 

HOW  many  a  perfect  song  the  nightingale 
Must  know,  yet  cannot  sing! 
How  many  a  lyric  melody  must  lie 

Deep-hidden,  slumbering, 
Which  e'en  this  bird  whose  songs  bring  forth  a  tear 
Can  never  let  us  hear  ! 

How  many  a  golden  thought  must  creep  into 

The  poet's  soul,  which  he 
Can  never  sing  for  us  in  measured  rhyme, 

Whate'er  his  art  may  be. 
Alas  !  he  weeps  that  we  may  never  know 
The  thoughts  that  thrill  him  so. 

So,  if  I  do  not  tell  thee  as  I  would 

The  love  I  bear  for  thee, 
Remember  still  the  longing  in  my  soul, 

And  only  pity  me. 
For  oh!  there  are  some  thoughts  beyond  the  reach 
Of  our  imperfect  speech  ! 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
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THE   MOONLIGHT  AT   EL-KORDO 


By  C.  B.  Lewis  ("M.  Quad") 


SOCIETY  had  been  surprised, 
amazed  and  shocked,  according 
to  its  grades  of  temperament, 
when  the  marriage  of  Colonel  Gray- 
son and  Helen  Adams  had  taken 
place.  A  girl  of  twenty  had  married 
a  man  of  fifty.  A  man  of  fifty  had 
made  a  fool  of  himself.  A  girl  of 
twenty  had  thrown  herself  away. 

It  had  all  come  about  very  suddenly. 

She  was  down  on  society's  books 
for  an  alliance  with  Sir  James  Hope, 
but,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  affair  was 
off.  Then  Colonel  Grayson,  who  had 
spent  half  his  life  in  India,  suddenly 
arrived  home.  His  love-making  was 
brief.  It  had  not  lasted  a  month 
when  the  engagement  was  announced, 
and  another  month  witnessed  the 
marriage. 

The  characters  of  both  husband  and 
wife  were  public  print.  He  was  stiff, 
dignified  and  full  of  authority.  He 
had  governed  men  for  thirty  years. 
He  would  seek  to  govern  a  wife  as  he 
had  governed  men — by  military  tac- 
tics. There  would  be  right  face,  left 
face,  front,  march.  She  was  a  girl  of 
spirit,  inclined  to  trample  conven- 
tionalities under  foot  and  obey  only 
her  own  will.  There  would  be  re- 
bellion. 

Few  people  understood  her,  be- 
cause she  didn't  really  understand 
herself.  Sir  James  had  made  a  study 
of  her  and  thought  he  understood 
her,  but  his  seeming  assurance 
brought  about  the  quarrel  that  sepa- 
rated them.  Pride  prevented  him 
from  seeking  a  reconciliation,  pique 
drove  her  to  marry  Colonel  Grayson. 
There  were  arguments  almost  before 
they  left  the  altar;  there  were  quar- 
rels before  the  honeymoon  was  a  week 


old.  The  Colonel  was  handling  his 
bride  according  to  military  tactics. 
She  was  rebelling  according  to  her 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

One  day,  when  they  had  been  mar- 
ried less  than  four  months,  the  climax 
came.  There  was  a  bitter  quarrel, 
with  aggression  on  his  part  and  de- 
fiance on  hers,  and  she  was  put  under 
orders.  Two  hours  later  she  had 
left  the  house,  and  inside  of  twenty- 
four  she  was  on  her  way  out  of  Eng- 
land in  the  company  of  her  old  ad- 
mirer. 

Society  had  half  expected  such  a 
dénouement \  and  was  not  dumfound- 
ed.  The  Colonel  had  not  expected  it. 
He  had  suppressed  mutiny  in  his 
command  and  forced  soldiers  to  be- 
come automatons  and  right  face  or 
left  face  at  his  will.  He  couldn't  un- 
derstand why  the  same  rules  should 
not  bring  the  same  results  in  his 
household. 

As  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honor, 
the  Colonel  felt  that  there  was  but 
one  course  for  him  to  pursue.  It  was 
only  after  the  bride  had  fled  that  he 
confessed  to  himself  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  from  first  to  last.  He 
put  all  the  fault  on  his  own  shoulders 
and  nothing  on  hers.  He  could  never 
take  her  back,  but  he  could  forgive 
her.  She  had  brought  him  dishonor, 
but  he  did  not  want  harm  to  come  to 
her.  These  feelings  were  big  in  his 
heart,  but  he  concealed  them  from 
the  world.  He  must  follow  Sir  James 
and  overtake  and  kill  him.  When 
this  duty  was  accomplished  he  would 
say  to  the  woman  : 

"I  could  do  no  less.  Live  where 
you  will,  I  will  provide  for  you.  I 
did  not  understand  you,  and  \  drove 
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you  to  this.  The  world  will  scorn 
you,  but  I  shall  say  no  word.  " 

There  was  a  week  in  which  he 
avoided  his  fellow-men,  that  they 
might  not  flaunt  his  dishonor  or  give 
him  words  of  sympathy,  and  then  he 
took  up  the  pursuit.  He  was  calm 
and  imperturbable  as  he  journeyed. 
There  was  a  man  to  be  killed  and  a 
woman  to  be  advised.  Nothing  but 
his  death  could  change  his  plans.  He 
followed  them  at  his  leisure.  His 
dishonor  would  last  forever,  and  it 
was  immaterial  whether  he  killed  his 
man  within  one  month  or  three. 

The  track  was  easy  to  keep,  even 
when  they  left  for  the  East.  The 
elopers  never  became  fugitives.  They 
traveled  in  the  broad  light  of  day  and 
as  they  listed. 

The  Colonel  was  two  weeks  behind 
them  when  they  reached  Alexandria; 
he  had  picked  up  a  week  when  he 
reached  Cairo.  There  he  found  that 
they  had  gone  up  the  Nile. 

It  was  not  that  he  could  not  have 
waited  until  their  return  to  kill  his 
man,  but  he  had  never  voyaged  up 
the  historic  river,  and  he  would  now 
make  the  trip.  They  might  pass  him 
or  he  might  miss  them,  but  he  could 
pick  up  the  trail  again  when  he  re- 
turned to  Cairo. 

When  the  bride,  in  distress,  came 
flying  to  Sir  James  to  seek  his  protec- 
tion he  was  neither  overjoyed  nor  put 
out.  He  simply  accepted  the  adven- 
ture and  suggested  a  long  trip  abroad. 
In  his  own  mind  he  was  satisfied  that 
Colonel  Grayson  would  pursue  them 
and  seek  his  death,  but  that  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  adventure.  As  a 
man  of  the  world  he  knew  that  the 
woman  would  be  disgraced  forever, 
but  also,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  it 
wasn't  his  duty  to  advise  wives  to 
continue  to  live  with  husbands  who 
did  not  appreciate  them.  There  was 
nothing  to  worry  about,  and  he  re- 
fused to  worry.  Even  when  the  run- 
away wife's  conscience  began  to  up- 
braid her,  and  she  shed  tears  and 
forced  "  scenes  "  upon  him,  he  philo- 
sophically observed  that  what  was 
done  was  done,  and  they  must  wait  in 
patience  for  the  Colonel  to  overtake 


them.  They  were  not  altogether  a 
happy  pair,  but  they  had  planned  a 
journey,  and  they  continued  it,  even 
after  they  made  no  further  pretense 
of  love. 

One  night  the  little  steamer  tied  up 
at  the  village  of  El-Kordo.  The  new 
moon  had  made  it  almost  as  light  as 
day.  Half  a  mile  away,  over  the 
white  sands,  was  a  heap  of  old  ruins. 
The  faithless  wife  had  been  unusually 
silent  all  day.  She  had  come  to  realize 
to  the  fullest  extent  what  the  step  had 
cost  her,  and  she  had  almost  deter- 
mined that  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
should  hide  her  shame.  As  she  ap- 
peared on  deck  and  saw  the  moonlight 
flooding  land  and  river  and  the  col- 
umns of  the  old  ruins  standing  up  like 
shafts  to  the  memory  of  ancient  roy- 
alty, she  beckoned  to  Sir  James  to  fol- 
low her. 

"Take  care — there  is  danger!" 
warned  the  captain  as  the  couple 
stepped  ashore  ;  but  the  woman  bowed 
her  head  and  went  forward,  and  the 
man  followed. 

They  did  not  speak  a  word  as  they 
toiled  through  the  heavy  sands.  They 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left.  The  man  had  lighted  a  cigar  as 
he  stepped  ashore,  but  he  puffed  it  so 
slowly  that  it  was  dead  before  they 
reached  the  ruins.  Fair  in  the  moon- 
light was  a  single  block  of  stone  that 
had  been  thrown  yards  beyond  its  fel- 
lows when  the  earthquake  shook  the 
temple  to  its  lowest  foundations.  On 
this  they  sat,  with  their  backs  to 
the  heaped-up  ruins  and  the  black 
shadows  and  their  faces  toward  the 
muddy  river,  shining  like  silver  under 
the  white  light  of  heaven. 

It  was  a  long  while  before  the 
woman  spoke.  The  man  contemplated 
his  dead  cigar  and  waited  for  her  to 
break  the  silence.  By-and-by  she 
asked  * 

"What  of  theftrture?" 

"  Well,  what?"  he  asked  in  turn,  and 
somehow  each  drew  away  from  the 
other. 

"  Is  there  any  for  me?"  she  queried, 
with  bitterness  in  her  tones,  as  she 
rested  her  face  in  her  hands  and  felt 
her  eyes  hot  and  dry. 
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Sir  James  felt  for  a  match  to  re- 
light his  cigar,  but  without  success. 
In  his  search  he  drew  a  little  further 
away  from  her.  She  noted  the  move- 
ment, and  a  wave  of  anger  surged  into 
her  heart,  but  she  made  no  sign. 

"You — you  were  married,  you 
know,"  he  finally  answered. 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  left  your  husband — ran 
away." 

"Yes." 

"  Ran  away  with  me.  We  couldn't 
get  married  if  we  wanted  to.  When 
we  go  back " 

"When  we  go  back — "  she  echoed, 
as  he  paused. 

"Well,  why  borrow  trouble?  We 
have  yet  to  meet  the  Colonel.  If  he 
has  followed  us,  as  he  should,  he  is 
about  due." 

In  her  heart  she  had  long  ago  for- 
given her  husband  everything — more 
than  forgiven.  She  had  taken  all  the 
blame  to  herself,  and  thought  of  him 
only  as  injured  and  dishonored.  When 
he  came  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
her 

Could  she  lift  her  eyes  to  his?  Could 
she  bear  the  shame  of  it  all?  She 
looked  down  upon  the  sands  at  her 
feet  and  hoped  he  would  kill  them 
both,  but  her  first. 

Sir  James  had  drawn  away  from 
her  again,  and  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  feet  now  separated  them.  Her 
cheeks  reddened  and  her  fingers 
clinched,  but  she  uttered  no  word. 
His  actions  had  settled  the  future  for 
her.  Before  another  day  dawned  she 
would  drop  over  the  steamer's  rail, 
and  the  world  would  forget  her. 

As  she  thought  of  her  dead  body 
floating  down  with  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  the  mighty  stream,  she 
looked  up  with  parted  lips  at  the 
great  moon  that  was  frosting  Egypt's 
blackest  acres  and  hiding  ten  thou- 
sand plague  spots  with  a  silver  coat- 
ing. What  a  grand  light!  How  soft 
it  was!  How  it  turned  billions  of 
grains  of  sand  into  sparkling  dia- 
monds, and  how  it  brought  out  every 
graven  line  of  the  sentinel  columns 
and  told  of  the  skill  and  the  toil  of 
the  dead  of  a  thousand   years  ago! 


Under  that  light  of  God  her  heart 
grew  tenderer  than  she  had  ever 
known  it  before,  and  she  forgave  and 
sought  forgiveness  from  every  living 
soul. 

"Come,"  he  said,  as  he  lazily 
started  to  his  feet,  but  the  word  had 
scarcely  passed  his  lips  when  there 
was  a  rush  and  a  growl,  and  a  lion 
which  had  been  lurking  in  the  shadow 
of  the  ruins  bore  the  man  to  earth 
and  crouched  above  his  breast.  Death 
had  come  as  the  great  paws  de- 
scended. 

For  a  long  minute  the  woman  and 
the  lion  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 
Then  she  slowly  rose  up  and  said, 
speaking  as  if  the  beast  could  under- 
stand her  words  : 

"  You  have  taken  but  one.  Here  / 
am  !     Take  me  as  well  !" 

The  lion  growled  in  his  throat,  and 
his  tufted  tail  scattered  the  sand 
about. 

"  I  am  the  guilty  one — more  guilty 
than  he!"  whispered  the  woman,  as 
she  went  a  step  nearer.  "It  was  I 
you  meant  to  spring  upon — you  made 
a  mistake." 

The  lion  raised  a  paw  off  the  dead 
man's  breast  and  menaced  her  with  it, 
growling  sullenly. 

"You  shall  take  both — I  say  you 
shall!" 

She  would  have  seized  his  long 
mane  in  her  outstretched  fingers,  but 
he  snarled  and  spat  at  her  and  re- 
treated a  pace. 

"But  there  must  be  other  lions 
about,"  she  said,  and  turning  her 
back  on  the  river  she  skirted  the 
ruins  and  walked  away  over  the  yield- 
ing sands.  She  went  straight  on  and 
on,  with  the  mighty  desert  before  her 
and  her  long  shadow  ever  keeping 
pace  at  her  right  hand.  The  lion 
looked  after  her  and  uttered  a  half- 
roar  that  ended  in  a  sort  of  wail. 
When  she  had  disappeared  over  a 
ridge  he  crept  back  to  the  dead  man 
beside  the  stone. 

It  was  morning  when  an  ascending 
steamer  reached  El-Kordo  and  tied 
up  beside  the  other.  Yes,  such  a 
couple  as  Colonel  Grayson  described 
were  passengers,  but  on  the  previous 
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night  they  had  gone  out  to  the  ruins 
and  had  not  returned.  A  party  had 
been  made  up  to  go  in  search  of  them, 
but  lions  had  been  seen  prowling 
around,  and  it  had  been  decided  to 
wait  for  daylight.  Colonel  Grayson 
walked  at  the  head  of  the  party  as  it 
set  out.  At  the  big  block  of  stone  all 
gathered  around  what  the  lion  had 
abandoned  an  hour  before. 

"But  the  woman?"  said  the  Colo- 
nel, as  he  peered  among  the  ruins. 

"Here — this  way,"  replied  a  man, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  footprints  lead- 
ing away. 

They  followed  them  out  on  the 
lonely  desert— over  the  ridges,  across 
the  dips,  past  bush  and  cacti.  Five 
miles  away    they    found    her.      She 


was  lying  on  her  face  on  the  sands, 
and  she  was  dead  and  cold.  No  lion 
had  struck  her  down,  no  poisonous 
serpent  had  sent  his  fangs  into  her 
flesh.  She  had  prayed  God  that  she 
might  die,  and  her  prayer  had  been 
granted. 

"You  knew  the  man — who  was 
he?"  asked  the  captain  of  the  steamei. 
as  the  Colonel  knelt  down  beside  the 
dead. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"And  the  woman — who  was  she?" 

The  Colonel  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  a  tear  trickled  through 
his  fingers. 

The  pursuit  was  ended.  The  moon- 
light had  departed.  The  dead  were 
dead. 
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TURN    ABOUT 

MABEL  is  home  from  the  sea  and  sun, 
For  an  absence  long  atoning  ; 
Home  for  the  Winter's  romp  and  fun, 

And  the  sad,  sad  waves  are  moaning. 
She  has  bathed  and  basked  in  the  sand  and  spray, 

With  the  ocean  breezes  flouting, 
And  now  it  is  time,  in  the  ballroom  gay, 
Her  shoulders  have  an  outing. 

Edwin  L.  Sabin. 


AFRAID    OF    WAKING    UP 

TV/TRS.  RIVERTON— Life  is  a  dream,  isn't  it? 

^■l     Mrs.  Bridges — It  seems  like  it  to  me.    We've  had  the  same  cook  nearly 

two  weeks. 


OUGHT  TO  BE  EQUAL  TO  THE  JOB 

T-JE— If  I  should  try  to  kiss  you,  Miss  Maude,  would  you  call  for  help? 
*■  A     Shç — No;  you'd  have  to  help  yourself, 
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PRESERVES  GOWNS  FROM  STRETCHING  AND  RACKING  WHEN 
THE  WAIST  CLOSES  ON  THE  SHOULDER  ! 

OR  AT  A  SIDE  SEAM. 

A  TOUCH  HOOKS  THE  WAIST. 
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"The  Snap  Does  It. 

An  Up-to-Date  Fastener  for 
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of  each  month,  will  bear  the  date  of  the  month  follow- 
ing the  issue,  instead  of  the  current  month,  as  heretofore. 
While  the  present  number  bears  the  Imprint  of  both 
October  and  November,  the  advance  of  date  involves 
the  omission  of  no  issue  to  subscribers. 
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MISS  VANDELEUR,  PIRATE 

By  Helen  Milecete 


LETTER  I 
Northern  Hotel,  Liverpool. 


M 


Y  DEAREST  VERA: 

Here  I  am  just  sailing  for 
America — for  Canada.  I 
think  this  little  country  has  had  quite 
enough  of  me  since  my  divorce  case, 
don't  you?  I  am  going  to  be  an  old 
maid  pirate — can  a  divorced  woman 
be  an  old  maid?  I  suppose  not,  but 
still  I  am  not  a  wife,  nor  a  widow,  nor 
can  I,  I  fear,  have  "Mrs."  on  my 
tombstone. 

I  am  so  glad  that  divorce  is  over. 
What  I  thought  of  most  was,  how  hor- 
ribly the  court  smelt,  and  how  ugly 
the  judge  was,  and  didn't  my  husband 
—what  should  I  call  him?  I  think 
my  Past  would  be  the  best  name  for 
him.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  marry 
him  !  I  can't  even  say  I  was  so  young, 
which  is  the  excuse  most  girls  make, 
nor  would  I  dare — to  you — say  I  was 
misunderstood.  That  is  the  common 
cry  of  all  wives — that  they  are  misun- 
derstood. Are  they?  I  wasn't.  He, 
Colonel  Gore,  understood  me  too  well, 
and  I  hated  him.  His  superior  air,  his 
authority — and  he  would  read  my  let- 
ters! That's  why  I  am  here  now, 
alone,  with  my  maid.  Two  thousand 
pounds  is  all  the  money  I  have,  with 
no  prospects,  no  home  and  no  more 
money  to  come,  no  future  and  a  large 
lettered  past.  I  am  off  to  Canada  just 
for  a  lark,  the  last  one  I  shall  ever 
have.  You  know  I  was  born  there, 
when  my  father  commanded  his  regi- 
ment. 

Yet  I  am  happy.  You  are  shocked? 
I  am  gay.     I  am  free. 

I  am  just  going  down  to  the  steamer. 


The  faithful  Pringle  has  packed  all 
my  best  dresses.  I  have  a  dream  of 
a  skating  gown  and  a  heavenly  ball 
gown.  I  shall  be  the  fashion.  I  shall 
be  young  again  and  frivolous  once  I  am 
beyond  the  sky  line.  Farewell,  an- 
gel. Expect  my  next  letter  from 
Halifax. 

Yours  always, 

Gay. 

How  good  you  are!  You  don't  be- 
lieve me,  I  know.  Some  day  I  will 
explain  Charlie  and  all  the  rest  ;  mean- 
while, think  of  me  as  your  loving 

Gay. 

S.S.  Canadian, 

The  Mid  Atlantic. 
My  Dear  Vera  : 

It's  gorgeous — the  sea,  I  mean.  The 
coloring!  the  waves!  the  air!  the 
crash  in  the  bows,  dear  lass,  and  the 
keen  air  make  me  feel  gay.  Miss 
Vandeleur — that's  me — has  removed 
her  wedding  ring  and  thrown  it  into 
the  Atlantic.  I  dare  say  a  mermaid 
will  find  it  and  use  it  for  her  wedding, 
and  I  hope  it  will  bring  her  luck. 
The  career  of  the  black  pirate  has  be- 
gun. I  don't  want  to  kill  people,  as 
pirates  always  do.  I  only  want  a 
little  happiness.  I  believe  pirates 
only  become  such  because  they  are 
bored  and  dull  and  lonely,  and  only 
want  the  fun  of  chasing  ships,  not  the 
horror  of  plundering  them  and  killing 
the  men  when  caught. 

The  purser  on  this  ship  is  a  man  of 
discrimination.  I  saw  him  when  I 
came  on  board.  My  name  was  down 
as  "Vandeleur  and  maid."  He  saw 
my  ticket,  and  wrote  "  Miss  Vandeleur 
and  maid  "  on  his  list,  and  asked  if  he 
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was  right.  I  said  "  Yes  M — what  else 
could  I  say?  He  added,  with  a  noble 
bow,  that  I  looked  too  young  to  be 
married.  Why  are  married  women 
popularly  supposed  to  write  dulness 
on  their  faces  and  marriage  on  their 
backs? 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  passen- 
gers. I  hope  they  did  not  see  my  pho- 
tograph in  the  Morning  Scorcher.  It 
was  so  ugly,  though,  they  would  never 
recognize  me  if  they  had  seen  it. 

There  are  three  women  on  board, 
all  ill.  I  am  never  ill,  and  I  wear  a 
pink  toque  and  curl  my  hair!  After 
that  you  will  not  take  any  further  in- 
terest in  my  health. 

The  men  are  a  mixture  of  the  Eng- 
lishman going  out  to  join  the  garrison 
and  the  commercial  traveler.  I  take 
no  interest  in  the  latter,  but  in  the 
former  I  do.  When  you  hear  that  the 
General,  Sir  Anthony  Erskine,  and 
his  A.  D.  C,  the  Hon.  Howard  Mor- 
gan, are  the  principal  passengers,  you 
will  gather  that  I  am  not  dull. 

For  Sir  Anthony  you  have  heard 
about.  I  met  him  at  your  house, 
when  my  Past  made  me  wear  black 
and  part  my  hair  in  the  centre.  I 
look  hideous  in  black  with  my  hair 
parted.  I  did  not  marry  to  be  a  nun  ; 
now  it's  curled,  and  I  never  will  own 
a  black  frock.  Sir  Anthony,  of  course, 
does  not  know  me.  He  is  a  credit  to 
the  British  Army,  tall,  slight,  with 
thick  gray  hair,  an  iron-gray  mustache 
and  brown  eyes. 

I  sit  by  the  captain  at  meals.  At 
my  first  appearance  I  felt  dreadfully 
frightened;  the  cold  chill  of  the  di- 
vorce court  was  in  my  bones  ;  the  fear 
caused  by  that  horrible  sketch  in  the 
Scorcher  seized  my  soul,  and  I  was 
pale,  too  pale,  but  Pringle  and  the 
little  china  pot  saved  me  from  utter 
destruction,  and  I  sailed  in  to  dinner — 
late,  but  secure  of  my  good  looks  and 
my  china-pot  complexion.  I  did  look 
nice  ;  you  know  my  figure  is  good,  and 
my  hair,  so  brown  and  queer,  is  odd 
in  these  days  of  peroxide.  My  eyes, 
so  dull  and  dingy  in  the  past,  showed 
green  and  brown  and  witchlike  in 
the  noble  looking-glasses  in  the  saloon. 
You  will  observe  I  am  not  backward 


in  the  appreciation  of  my  charms. 
But  my  legs — how  they  shook!  and  I 
did  wish  I  had  taken  a  wee  glass  of 
brandy  before  I  came  into  the  world. 

No  ladies  appeared  at  dinner.  The 
ship  .was  riding  gaily  on  the  top  of 
the  waves  and  rolling  into  the  hollows 
with  a  twist  that  was  very  discom- 
moding, but  I  felt  proud  to  think  my . 
insides  were  steady,  though  my  poor 
legs  were  so  weak  and  shaky. 

A  guilty  conscience,  you  will  mur- 
mur? Nothing  so  stupid,  my  dear- 
only  the  fear  of  having  to  turn  back 
from  Halifax  because  of  that  horrible 
portrait. 

The  A.  D.  C,  the  Hon.  Howard 
Morgan,  sat  beside  me,  and  Sir  An- 
thony was  opposite.  The  captain  in- 
troduced us,  and  we  talked  gently— 
you  know  how  one  does — and  then  Sir 
Anthony  insisted  on  taking  me  on 
deck  to  see  the  stars.  How  I  longed 
to  smoke!  But  I  believe  the  unat- 
tached female  is  never  allowed  to  do 
such  a  thing;  a  married  woman  can 
always  say  her  husband  taught  her. 
We  talked  of  all  things,  and  the  only 
disquieting  incident  was  when  he  re- 
marked he  had  a  strange  presentiment 
that  he  had  heard  my  voice  before. 
I  suggested  that  his  cabin  might  be 
near  mine,  but  he  said  no,  that  he 
felt  sure  he  had  met  me  somewhere. 
Here  prudence  and  propriety  bade  me 
seek  my  couch.  Generals,  however 
amiable,  are  not  the  most  desirable 
society  at  night  on  board  ship  for  an 
unprotected  lady  who  wishes  to  pre- 
serve her  immaculately  new  repu- 
tation. 

Somehow  it  is  hard  to  remember  I 
am  not  married.  I  dread  the  women; 
some  of  them  may  know  me.  They 
always  see  those  papers,  crowd  to 
hear  a  divorce  case  and  love  details 
of  every  sort.  The  rustle  of  silk 
gowns  the  day  I  got  my  freedotn  was 
like  the  wind  in  the  trees,  only  not 
cooling,  rather  the  reverse.  I  am 
sure  my  face  blazed  like  a  furnace. 

Fortunately,  in  the  middle  of  the 
conversation  my  maid  appeared  with 
my  cloak  and,  shivering  delicately,  I 
departed,  led  to  the  companion  by  my 
new    annexation,    and    followed   by 
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Pringle,  who  is  a  treasure.  I  hope 
she  won't  be  seasick.  1  should  hate 
the  stewardess's  fussing,  and  Pringle, 
as  you  know,  shares  my  cabin.  I  love 
the  sea.  I  should  like  to  stay  on  deck 
and  watch  the  stars  and  the  waves 
and  feel  free,  free,  free!  Oh,  how 
glorious!  I  could  see  the  dark  sea  all 
around  us,  and  the  wake  behind  was 
shining  like  gold.  Ah,  my  dear, 
what  will  you  say  when  you  hear  the 
real  truth?  I  am  arrayed  in  my  dress- 
ing gown  now  and  trying  to  write  in 
my  cabin.  I  wish  this  voyage  could 
last  forever.  No  one  to  bother  me, 
no  solicitors,  no  ringing  of  bells,  no 
cabs  driving  up,  and,  best  of  all,  no 
husband.  I  have  a  huge  pastille 
burning,  and  a  large  cigarette  in  one 
hand.  I  hear  the  bedroom  steward 
asking  Pringle  if  I  am  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Poor  man,  he  imagines 
me  at  my  prayers;  let  him  continue 
his  good  opinion  of  me — it  will  do 
him  no  harm  and  it  may  benefit  me. 
He  thinks  the  pastille  is  incense;  so 
it  is,  offered  to  the  god  of  narrow- 
mindedness,  which  says  women  may 
not  smoke  except  in  secret.  I  shall 
invent  a  motto  for  myself — "  Cigar- 
ettes next  her  heart  and  eau  de  co- 
logne on  her  handkerchief. 

How  good  of  you  to  send  me  that 
wire  to  say  farewell!  Your  letter 
also  I  found  at  the  hotel.  I  may  al- 
ways consider  your  house  my  home? 
Dear,  I  have  no  home,  but  I  know 
how  good  you  are. 

^  Your  postscript  amuses  me;  what 
about  Charlie?  Are  you  desirous  of 
comforting  the  man  who  never  turned 
np  to  clear  himself  and  support  me? 
He  may  be  dead  or  in  Africa,  or  per- 
haps America,  for  all  I  know.  But  I 
will  go  to  bed  and  tell  you  more  to- 
morrow. 

Yours  ever, 

Gay. 

LETTER  II 

My  Dear: 

I  have  not  written  for  three  days, 
for  it  was  somewhat  rough,  and  my 
hand  shook.  Now  we  are  getting 
near  land,  and  I  feel  afraid— afraid  of 


the  future  and  of  women.  Those  on 
board  I  have  reduced  to  pulp  by  the 
bravery  of  my  behavior  and  the  atten- 
tions of  my  adorers.  Every  morning 
when,  duly  arrayed  and  curled,  I 
make  my  appearance  on  deck,  fol- 
lowed by  Pringle  with  my  rug,  Sir 
Anthony  with  my  smelling  salts  and 
Mr.  Morgan  with  my  cushions,  the 
female  element  gaze  with  surprise 
and  envy  at  my — well,  my  gown,  I 
suppose. 

Sir  Anthony  is  more  than  attentive, 
and  the  captain  is  sublime.  There  is 
one  woman  here,  a  Mrs.  Goldsmith, 
who  lives  in  Halifax,  where  I  am 
going  to  stay.  She  is  fat  and,  I  should 
think,  fifty,  but  she  imagines  that  she 
has  found  the  secret  of  everlasting 
youth  in  a  golden  wig,  a  new  set  of 
teeth  and  a  smile  ;  she  is  very  like  a 
coquettish  cow,  but  Sir  Anthony  as- 
sures me  her  dinners  are  good  and 
that  she  is  most  kind,  most  hospitable. 
She  is  very  anxious  to  know  my  fam- 
ily history.  I  told  her  that  my  father 
and  mother  are  dead  and  I  am  alone 
in  the  world.  She  looked  suspicious 
and  said:  "Even  an  aunt  is  a  great 
safeguard."  "  A  sort  of  policeman," 
I  answered,  and  she  said  no  more. 
Mr.  Morgan  and  I  tramp  up  and  down 
the  deck.  He  prides  himself  on  being 
intellectual,  and  makes  love  to  me, 
delicately,  veiled  by  quotations  from 
the  minor  poets. 

Mrs.  Goldsmith  has  struck  up  a 
mighty  friendship  with  me.  I  feel  as 
if  I  ought  always  to  don  a  thick  veil 
when  I  see  her,  she  is  so  proper,  so 
absolutely  correct. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "you  are  a 
little  younger  than  I  am M  (about 
twenty-five  years,  I  suppose,  but  I  am 
learning  that  fear  of  truth  is  the  be- 
ginning of  worldly  wisdom),  "and  I 
will  help  you  in  all  your  difficulties 
and  chaperon  you  when  you  go  to  tea 
in  Sir  Anthony's  cabin." 

Her  self-sacrifice  is  marvelous,  for 
she  loves  Sir  Anthony  and  seems  to 
fear  me.  She  talked  of  a  good  mar- 
riage with  the  air  of  a  missionary,  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  engaged.  I  said, 
"  Not  yet."  My  indecision  was  mas- 
terly,   for    she    said,    patronizingly: 
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44  Can't  I  help  you  to  make  up  your 
mind?"  and  added,  "  Men  are  all  de- 
ceitful, but  a  husband  must  pay  your 
bills." 

I  wonder  what  her  experiences  have 
been.     She  continued: 

44  You  will  marry  a  nice  man  in 
Canada  with  some  money  and  a  house 
on  the  North  West  Arm." 

4  4  What  an  awful  name  !  What  does 
it  mean?"  I  asked. 

44  That  is  a  small  suburb  of  Hali- 
fax," she  said. 

44  It  sounds  like  a  haven  for  wives," 
I  retorted.  44I  don't  want  a  North 
West  Arm  ;  I  want  two  arms  when  I 
marry."    And  then  she  said: 

44  How  witty!" 

I  thought  I  was  leaving  the  spiteful 
women  behind  me,  and  she  is  the 
same  as  my  dear  friends  who  cut  me 
in  South  Kensington.  But  there, 
what  does  it  matter?  Though  to  you 
and  my  heart  I  may  as  well  confess 
that  I  am  losing  my  nerve.  The 
divorce  court  is  a  trying  ordeal. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  left  the  minor 
poets  and  taken  to  quoting  Shelley. 
I  am  rather  bored  by  his  sentiments, 
and — tell  it  not — a  little  fearful,  for — 
well,  no  doubt  I  am  needlessly  appre- 
hensive. Sir  Anthony  is  very  kind, 
so  gentle,  so  thoughtful.  He  is  al- 
ways good  to  me,  and  said  to-day  : 

44  You  should  not  be  traveling 
alone,  Miss  Vandeleur.  " 

44 1  have  Pringle,"  I  answered. 

44  You  should  have  a  husband — 
someone  to  love  and  look  after 
you.  " 

44  A  husband  does  not  always  fulfil 
either  of  those  requirements,"  I  said, 
while  I  despised  myself  for  cheap 
cynicism. 

44  My  dear,"  he  answered,  kindly, 
not  sentimentally,  44  believe  me,  love 
is  the  best  thing  this  world  can  give  ; 
loneliness  is  the  worst.  " 

44  One  can  be  lonely  while  not 
alone,"  I  answered.  44  There  is  a 
companionship  that  stifles,  that  fet- 
ters." I  paused.  I  felt  like  crying. 
Besides,  how  should  I  know  anything 
about  hateful  companionship? 

44  You  are  too  young  to  be  so  de- 
spairing," he  answered. 


We  are  very  near  land  now.  Mr. 
Morgan  and  I  have  spent  the  whole 
day  on  deck  together.  Sir  Anthony 
was  captured  early  by  Mrs.  Goldsmith 
and  has  remained  at  her  side  ever 
since. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening;  the  coast 
showed  dim  and  misty  in  the  distance, 
the  soft  haze  turned  to  gold  as  the  sim 
touched  it,  and  the  throb,  throb  of  the 
engines  was  soothing.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  very  quiet,  and  for  the  time  had 
buried  Shelley  and  all  his  works. 

The  dressing  bell  rang,  and  I 
struggled  to  rise  gracefully  from  my 
long  chair  without  displaying  too 
much  of  my  tan  silk  stockings. 

44  Don't  move,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to 
talk  to  you.  " 

44  Be  quick,  then." 

44 1  can't  talk  to  order,"  he  re- 
marked, fretfully,  44like  a  phono- 
graph. I  wanted  to  ask  you — well,  I 
love  you.  " 

I  gazed  at  the  sea,  the  ship  and  the 
sky. 

44  You  are  silent.  Is  it  so  surpris- 
ing? You  knew  it,  you  must  have 
known  it,"  impatiently. 

I  looked  at  him.  There  he  was,  fair, 
young,  smooth-faced,  with  blue  eyes 
that  sparkled  and  looked  full  of— 
what?  passion,  perhaps,  but  not  love. 
Then  before  my  eyes  came  anotheT 
face — dark  brown,  hard,  with  a  scar  on 
the  left  cheek  and  a  white  mark  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead.  What 
woman  would  wear  the  image  of  a 
tanned,  world-weary  face  next  her 
heart  when  a  fresh,  smooth  one  could 
be  there  instead? 

44  Rubbish!"  I  said,  shortly.  44  You 
don't  love  me."  O  Propinquity,  thy 
victims  are  many!  4i  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Morgan,  but  I  can  never  many." 

44  Marry!"  he  repeated,  with  a  little 
laugh,  that  sounds  in  my  ear  now,  that 
seems  to  hit  me  and  to  make  my 
cheeks  flame. 

44  It  is  getting  very  cold,  Miss  Van- 
deleur," and  Sir  Anthony  stood  he- 
hind  us. 

Mr.  Morgan  sprang  to  his  feet 

44 1  am  cold,"  I  answered,  and  went 
below. 

I    did    not   go    to    dinner;   I   fel* 
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unnerved,  shaken,  lonely.  Pringle 
brought  me  some  soup  and  I  had  a 
wee  bottle  of  champagne.  Then  I 
lighted  my  pastille  and  my  cigarette, 
but  the  beloved  smoke  was  not  sooth- 
ing, so,  wrapped  in  my  big  fur  coat,  I 
went  on  deck.  The  ship  was  rushing 
through  the  water  and  the  stars  were 
bright;  like  a  great  flame  Orion  shone 
over  my  head,  and  suddenly  sheets  of 
light  seemed  to  glow  and  dance, 
slowly,  grandly,  across  the  sky.  I 
remembered  I  had  read  of  this  dance 
in  a  Canadian  night,  when  the  lights 
flash  across  the  heavens.  Is  it  those 
who  have  gone  before  looking  out  of 
Heaven's  gate,  hoping,  perchance, 
that  the  loved  ones  they  have  left 
behind  may  see  the  flashings  of  the 
lights  of  Heaven  as  the  gates  open 
and  shut,  and  find  courage?  I 
wonder. 

They  soothed  me.  Whom  have  I 
there  to  care?  Surely  my  mother 
loves  me  still,  and  you  think,  dear 
Vera,  that  she  will  t>e  weeping  for  my 
sins  if  she  knows;  but  you  do  not 
know  all.  I  will  tell  it  to  you  when  I 
am  on  dry  land  again. 

A  step  disturbed  my  meditations, 
and  Mr.  Morgan  stood  before  me.  He 
looked  fresh  and  gay. 

•*  Taking  the  air?"  he  said,  cheer- 
fully, and  I  answered: 
"Yes." 

"I  won't  ask  for  an  answer  to  my 
question  yet,"  he  said.  "When  you 
are  settled  and  can  receive  me,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  advantages 
of  it  to  you." 

"I  shall  never  marry  anyone,"  I 
answered.     *  *  Good-night.  " 

But  I  did  not  feel  afraid  of  him; 
somehow,  the  night,  the  air  and  the 
gorgeous  sky  had  revived  me. 

What  do  you  think  he  means,  Vera? 
I  have  told  you  everything  faithfully, 
and  I  know  he  is  not  in  love  with 
me. 

Well,  my  dear,  we  are  getting  near 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  I  am  sorry. 
I  think  I  shall  go  as  a  stewardess  when 
my  money  is  all  spent.  I  don't  won- 
der the  Flying  Dutchman  sails  the  sea 
forever,  but  I  suppose  he  would  give 
— what?  his  soul?  to  be  on  land  again. 


How  solemn  I  am  getting!     Prepare 
for  my  next  letter  from  Halifax. 
Yours  ever, 

Gay. 

What  a  silly  name  !  I  wonder  why 
I  was  called  it?  We  are  there.  I  will 
tell  you  of  the  glorious  view  as  we 
strolled  up  the  harbor,  for  we  did 
merely  stroll.  The  wharf  is  crowded; 
the  custom  house  people  are  there, 
too.  Sir  Anthony  is  having  a  grand 
reception.  I  hear  Mr.  Morgan's  boy- 
ish laugh  above  the  din,  and  as  for 
me,  well,  there  is  no  one  to  kiss  me 
on  the  cheek  for  courage.  I  wonder 
if  it  will  ever  be  mouth  on  mouth  for 
love. 


LETTER  III 

King's  Hotel,  Halifax. 

Oh,  my  dear  Vera,  the  days  are 
lovely,  the  air  is  like  champagne,  and 
I  am  in  a  whirl  of  gaiety,  of  dances, 
teas  and  drives.  I  am  going  to  a  ball 
to-night — a  real  ball! — given  by  Sir 
Anthony,  and  my  gown — my  triumph 
by  Félix — is  all  ready  for  me  to  put 
on.  I  have  been  here  ten  days — days 
of  terror  at  first,  of  doubt,  of —  Well, 
they  are  over  now.  I  am  feeling  gay, 
gay,  gay — think  of  it  !  I  am  sure  you 
remember  me  sobbing  over  cold  tea 
in  those  dreary  Porchester  Road 
rooms  the  day  before  I  sailed  ;  now  I 
have  forgotten  yesterday  and  to-mor- 
row, and  I  have  the  joy  of  living  in 
my  blood.  I  am  getting  fat  ;  my  eyes 
are  bright,  and  I  never  require  any 
of  the  pink  complexion  that  dwells  in 
the  little  china  pot. 

I  got  your  letter  the  day  after  I  ar- 
rived. Dear,  I  know  you  are  worry- 
ing about  me.  I  laugh  when  I  think 
of  Charlie.  What  can  one  expect 
from  a  mere  man?  You  say  that  I 
ought  to  be  with  him  ;  no,  my  dear, 
surely  you  forget — I  have  to  wait  six 
months.  Besides,  Charlie  has  fled; 
my  late  lamented  did  not  get  his  dam- 
ages out  of  him,  so  my  solicitors  said. 
Charlie  belonged  to  no  club;  he  left 
his  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street,  as  you 
know,    and    can't    be    found.       You 
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think  that  Charlie  Woodward  was  an 
assumed  name?  You  also  think  that 
he  is  some  great  man,  of  vast  and 
high  rank,  a  man  with  a  wife,  for 
whose  sake  he  would  not  face  the 
public  and  disgrace?  Some  of  your 
thoughts  are  wonderfully  correct, 
some  very  much  off  the  right  road. 
But  I  don't  want  to  think  of  my  Past, 
with  a  big  P.  The  present  is  glori- 
ously cheerful. 

Mrs.  Goldsmith  started  my  campaign, 
and  all  the  notable  people  have  fol- 
lowed her.  They  have  taken  me  on 
Sir  Anthony's  recommendation;  an 
unmarried  General  is  a  great  joy  to 
the  place.  Who  knows  whom  he  may 
marry? 

Why  am  I  so  happy?  I  am  back  in 
the  old  life,  the  old  air.  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  like  the  air  one 
breathed  first;  anyway,  I  feel  born 
again,  new.  But  I  am  wandering,  and 
my  career  demands  attention.  Mrs. 
Goldsmith  launched  me;  she  came 
for  me  on  the  second  day  of  my  arri- 
val and  took  me  to  a  big  tea;  every- 
one was  there,  smart  women  and 
pretty  ones.  (How  seldom  are  women 
both  smart  and  pretty!)  Lots  of  sol- 
dier men,  also.  The  men  of  the 
place  are  always  at  work,  and  don't 
patronize  the  parties  much.  Led  by 
Mrs.  Goldsmith,  who  is  well  off  and  a 
power,  I  made  my  first  appearance. 
They  were  all  very  nice  to  me,  and 
my  visitors  since  then  have  been  a 
huge  army.  I  have  dined  three  times 
at  Sir  Anthony's — an  unattached 
woman,  without  a  boring  husband,  is 
useful,  for  she  lends  variety  to  the 
ordinary  Noah's  Ark  official  dinner, 
and  an  odd  and  perhaps  amusing  man 
can  be  thrown  in. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  my  dearest  friend. 
He  has  sent  one  of  his  horses,  a  big 
bay,  every  day  for  me  to  ride.  His 
servant  escorts  me,  and  we  scour  the 
country.  Oh,  the  life  and  the  air  in 
the  glorious  gallops  we  have  every 
day!  I  don't  know  where  we  ride, 
but  that  doesn't  matter;  down  warm, 
grassy  roads,  with  the  red  of  the 
maple  and  the  yellow  of  the  birch, 
that  seem  to  be  singing  their  swan 
song  in  a  symphony  of  joy  and  tri- 


umph to  the  end  of  the  Summer.  The 
days  are  warm  still,  but  get  cold  at 
night. 

I  met  such  an  interesting  woman 
to-day;  woman,  did  I  call  her?    She       i 
is  a  girl,  tall,  slight,  with  lovely  blue 
eyes  and  auburn  hair,  but  her  eyes       d 
look  so  terrified,  as  if  she  saw  wolves 
and  murder  or  something  awful  in 
front  of  her.    She  is  married,  and  her 
name  is  L'Esterre.     I  wonder  if.  she        ■ 
is  not  happy.     Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
look;    I   have   often    known  women 
who  look  sympathetic,  and  ice  isn't 
harder  than  they  are. 

I  am  getting  fonder  of  Sir  An- 
thony ;  he  is  all  a  man  should  be  to  a 
woman.  I  am  hard  and  cold  ;  no  pro- 
testations could  move  me  ;  no  ardent 
love-making  make  me  care.  I  have 
dug  a  grave  and  buried  things  in  it, 
and  every  day  when  I  wake  I  say, 
"  I  have  forgotten,"  and  every  time 
I  say  it  I  know  that  I  remember,  just 
the  same.  But  though  I  say  no  pro- 
testations could  move  me,  the  strong 
arm  of  a  man  appeals  to  me,  the  at- 
tentions offered  so  quietly,  so  thought- 
fully— kindnesses  that  no  words  can 
repay — make  me  grateful,  so  grate- 
ful. 

He  thinks  of  everything;  he  sends 
me  books  and  fruit;  my  rooms  are 
full  of  the  most  lovely  flowers.  His 
carriage  comes  for  me  whenever  he 
knows  I  am  going  to  a  party,  and 
everything  is  done  so  considerately, 
so  thoughtfully;  he  never  intrudes 
himself;  he  has  been  to  see  me  once 
only  since  I  came.  My  dear,  he  is  a 
man  in  a  thousand — a  man  who  de- 
serves to  be  loved  as  I  shall  never 
love  anyone.  But  oh,  the  joy  of  being 
taken  care  of! 

Poor  Vera,  how  tired  you  will  be 
of  my  rhapsodies,  and  I  haven't  told 
you  anything  in  answer  to  your 
letter.  What  you  really  want  to 
know  I  have  not  mentioned.  Well, 
to  be  truthful,  I  loathe  returning  to 
the  past  again.  I  dread  writing  it 
down  ;  the  things  I  have  never  told 
anyone  you  want  me  to  tell  you,  and 
I  will  tell  you,  for  you  ought  to  be 
told,  both  for  my  sake  and  yours. 
But  now  I  feel  shaky  and  miserable, 
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and  in  a  few  minutes  I  am  going  to 
the  ball,  dressed  in  a  dream. 

My  last  ball  was  given  by  the 
Downshire  Hunt.  How  tired  I  was! 
and  I  danced  all  night  with  Colonel 
Allen.  The  women  all  pretended  to 
be  shocked  ;  he  is  no  favorite  of  for- 
tune or  of  mothers.  He  has  a  charm- 
ing voice  and  eyes  that  seem  to  tell 
every  woman  he  meets  that  he  loves 
her,  but  there  is  a  bond  between  us 
that  will  never  be  broken,  though  I 
am  nothing  to  him  nor  he  to  me.  I 
think  it  is  because  he  speaks  the  same 
language — all  people  do  not — and  I 
know  his  story.  Bad,  wild,  reckless 
he  may  be,  but — well,  he  adored  my 
mother.  How  angry  Colonel  Gore  was 
with  me  that  night  !  He  glared  at  me 
as  I  sat  in  corners  with  Colonel  Allen 
or  flew  round  the  room  in  his  arms. 
When  we  returned  to  our  wee  house 
near  the  barracks,  he  nearly  flung  my 
bedroom  candlestick  at  me,  for  you 
know  we  had  reached  the  two  bed- 
room candlestick  stage  very  soon 
after  we  were  married,  don't  you? 
Two  rooms  are  healthy,  but  lonely, 
and  one  quarrels  much  more.  One 
can  hardly  keep  up  the  din  of  battle 
always  with  a  husband  who  shares 
one's  bed. 

Now  I  must  cease;  Pringle  grows 
rampant.  I  shall  write  about  the  ball 
to-morrow. 

The  Day  After. 

It  was  a  ball  to  dream  of — heavenly 
flowers,  a  good  floor,  divine  music, 
and  more  partners  than  I  knew  what 
to  do  with.  But  am  I  getting  old? 
Men  in  a  mass  don't  appeal  to  me. 
They  were  more  than  kind,  but  the 
desire  for  the  society  of  the  indiscrim- 
inate young  man  gets  weak  at  twenty- 
four,  while  it  revives  and  is  strong  at 
forty-two.  My  gown  was  heavenly — 
a  dream  of  soft  chiffon  and  lace,  made 
on  lace.  No  gown  looked  like  it.  By 
the  way,  this  ought  to  be  called  the 
44  naked  year;"  we  seem  to  be  taking 
off  more  and  more.  The  only  addi- 
tion we  have  made  to  our  attire  is 
earrings.  Some  of  the  women  here 
might  be  so  pretty,  but  they  do  not 


know  how  to  use  the  possibilities. 
With  brains  and  a  good  hairdresser 
they  could  be  quite  lovely. 

Well,  I  got  there  late  ;  the  General 
met  me  and  took  me  into  the  room, 
and  I  was  surrounded.  I  felt  afraid 
that  I  might  see  someone  I  knew  or 
who  knew  me,  but  no  one  seemed 
ever  to  have  seen  me  before,  though 
they  gazed  at  me  with  all  their  eyes, 
in  which,  thank  heaven,  was  no  recog- 
nition. I  have  lost  my  taste  for  green 
apples  and  very  young  men,  but  I 
discoursed  madly  with  the  best  of 
them  and  talked  rubbish  with  the 
gaiety  of  sixteen.  One  sporting  boy 
in  the  gunners  danced  with  me  six 
times  and  was  enamored  of  my 
charms,  for  he  tried  to  put  his  arm 
round  me  in  a  dark,  secluded  corner, 
that  I  had  considered  safe  with  him. 
He  reproached  me  plaintively  when  I 
said: 

"  I  don't  care  for  that  sort  of  thing," 
and  he  answered  : 

"  You  are  very  cold." 

He  worried  me.  I  am  always  a 
fool,  and  I  wondered  if  he  had  ever 
seen  me  before.  I  had  the  next  dance 
with  Sir  Anthony.  I  was  tired — 
deadly  tired — and  my  heart  felt  sick 
of  it  all — the  noise,  the  music  and  the 
men.  Like  a  fool,  I  did  not  dance, 
and  Sir  Anthony  was  so  kind,  so  gen- 
tle, that  I  sat  and  wept.  Think  of  it  ! 
You  will  exclaim:  "You,  weeping!" 
We  were  under  a  bright  light,  so  he 
laid  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  just  let 
me  cry.  I  am  a  fool.  I  sobbed,  and 
he  called  to  one  of  his  servants,  who 
brought  some  champagne.  Then  I 
laughed;  and  if  the  laugh  was  not 
merry,  it  was  a  substitute  for  tears, 
and  better  than  they  are.  With  what 
horror  my  good  three  years'  System 
— an  excellent  name  for  my  three 
years'  husband,  isn't  it? — would  have 
gazed  at  me  drinking  champagne  in 
the  greenhouse,  with  Sir  Anthony 
fanning  me  with  the  devotion  of  a 
lover  and  my  eyes  a  little  red  from 
my  tears  ! 

Colonel  Gore  liked  the  evening 
party  that  is  now  a  little  obsolete, 
with  a  little  music,  cake  and  sherry.  I 
met  him  at  one  given  by  my  relatives, 
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who  lived  at  Blackheath.  They  had 
come  from  India,  and  I  had  never 
seen  them.  They  wrote  that  we 
should  all  be  so  glad  to  meet.  That 
gladness  is  like  the  air  in  soda-water, 
it  soon  vanishes  if  exposed  for  very 
long,  and  I  did  not  feel  exhilarated. 
Family  reminiscences  bore  me.  Col- 
onel Gore  and  I  amused  each  other, 
for  he  was  a  relation  on  the  other 
side,  and  neither  of  us  remembered 
nor  cared  when  Fanny  and  William 
were  married,  sixty  years  ago.  When 
I  mildly  suggested  that  my  father  and 
mother  were  not  married  then,  and  if 
I  did  remember  Fanny's  and  William's 
wedding-day  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper, the  company  looked  pale. 
I  felt  grateful  to  Colonel  Gore  for 
that  evening,  and  we  drifted  into 
matrimony;  but  one  should  never 
marry  on  gratitude,  it  is  too  stodgy. 
I  hate  middle-aged  passion.  It  is 
like  weak  tea  in  the  morning;  one 
longs  for  mad  music,  strong  wine. 

How  much  I  have  written  and  how 
little  I  have  told  you  about  the  ball  ! 
I  had  four  dances  with  Sir  Anthony 
and*  three  with  Mr.  Morgan,  who  has 
not  mentioned  his  desire  for  solitary 
conversation  with  me.  He  is  only  a 
boy.  Dear  Vera,  good-night. 
Yours  ever, 

Gay. 


LETTER   IV 

The  Day  of  A 11  Souls. 

Well,  I  have  just  come  from 
church,  where  I  have  been  praying 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead  and  the  souls 
of  the  weary  living.  There  is  a  little 
church  near  my  hotel.  It  is  dark  and 
quiet,  and  the  music  is  good.  A  pale 
young  priest  with  big  dark  eyes  and 
red  lips  like  a  Cupid  sang  vespers 
for  the  dead.  The  flowers  looked  so 
lovely,  the  white  were  so  peaceful  and 
pale  against  the  altar,  while  the  screen 
was  done  with  bright  red  chrysanthe- 
mums, verily  symbolic  of  the  path  of 
pain  the  souls  have  to  travel  before 
they  get  home. 

You  accuse  me  of  not  being  liter- 


ary. How  can  I  be,  dear  Vera?  You 
know  I  am  not  a  genius — to  be  one 
would  be  appalling.  I  should  have 
to  wear  vile  clothes  and  think  of 
nothing  but  work. 

A  genius  should  always  live  in  a 
little  back  room  and  make  vast  crea- 
tions to  astonish  the  world.  Books 
should  be  read,  but  the  authors  there- 
of are  not  meant  to  be  looked  at  I 
would  rather  be  a  view  than  a  book. 

You  know  Lassen's  song,  "All 
Souls'  Day?"  I  have  just  been  sing- 
ing it.  The  German  words  are  splen- 
did :  '  *  Ein  Tag  imjakre  ist  den  Total 
frei."  I  am  dead,  but  I  will  have 
my  one  day  yet.  You  say  that  I  am 
trying  to  whitewash  myself.  No,  I 
am  not.  Besides,  whitewash  does  not 
wear,  it  cracks  if  one  move.  Now, 
enamel  might  stick,  but  I  doubt  it. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  Mrs.  L'Esterre. 
We  are  thinking  of  going  for  a  driv- 
ing tour — a  queer  time  of  year,  you 
will  say.  We  are  waiting  until  the 
first  snow  comes,  and  then  we  are 
going  down  the  coast  to  the  westward, 
where  the  pine  woods  are.  Her  hus- 
band is  to  drive  tandem  and  me,  a 
good  combination.  We  are  to  take 
snowshoes  and  make  excursions  from 
the  various  farmhouses  where  we 
put  up.  Mr.  Walters  will  drive  Mrs. 
L'Esterre.  He  is  about  thirty,  a  man 
with  a  face  like  a  wall,  and  blue  eyes. 
They  are  not  much  interested  in  each 
other,  but  I  think  they  have  some- 
thing that  binds  them  to  one  an- 
other—what, I  don't  know.  They 
skate  and  drive  and  dance  together, 
and  talk  very  little,  but  when  they 
do  converse  they  look  as  if  they  were 
glad  to  be  natural  and  were  speaking 
over  a  grave. 

It  is  a  lovely  day,  and  I  am  going 
shopping.  I  never  told  you  how 
pretty  my  rooms  are.  I  have  a  bed- 
room and  a  sitting-room,  both  looking 
out  over  the  harbor,  the  glorious  blue 
water  with  its  ships  and  steamers  and 
tugs.  The  old  tramp  steamers,  on 
which  the  pilgrims  of  life  travel,  ap- 
peal to  me  ;  the  big  liners,  with  their 
bands,  their  electric  lights  and  smart 
women,  interest  me  not  at  all. 

Across  the  harbor  I  see  the  bright 
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scarlet  leaves  of  the  huckleberry 
bushes  and  the  white  granite  cliffs 
shine  in  the  sun,  while  George's  Island, 
with  its  soldiers  and  guns,  is  as  green 
as  if  it  were  Summer. 

I  have  had  a  strong  brandy-and- 
soda — oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  the  ter- 
ror of  the  world  has  gripped  my  heart  ; 
all  the  realities  that  I  had  buried, 
that  I  had  forgotten,  are  with  me 
once  more.  Like  gray  troopers,  they 
seem  to  be  coming  round  every  corner 
of  my  mind.  I  dressed,  I  looked  nice, 
I  went  forth  to  buy  some  big  flower 
jars  for  the  branches  Sir  Anthony 
sends  me. 

The  town  was  very  full,  and  I  met 
people  I  knew  all  along  my  route. 
In  front  of  the  largest  shop  I  stopped. 
I  wanted  to  see  in  the  big  glass  in  the 
window  how  I  looked.  I  felt  dissatis- 
fied; my  brown  cloth  gown  and  coat  are 
beautifully  made,  but  my  hat  is  too 
bright,  too  red.  I  looked,  I  thought, 
like  a  funeral  with  a  comic  opera  on 
top.  I  turned  away.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  road  was  Mrs.  L'Esterre, 
smiling;  she  was  coming  over  to 
speak  to  me. 

My  smile  froze  on  my  face  ;  I  stood 
absolutely  petrified  with  terror;  I 
know  my  teeth  began  to  chatter  and 
my  jaw  to  fall,  and  the  top  of  my  im- 
maculately waved  head  felt  cold. 
There,  before  me,  gazing  at  me  with 
something  in  his  eyes  that  I  had 
never  seen  before,  stood  the  three 
years'  System— Colonel  Gore  ! 

I  tried  to  hold  up  my  head,  I  prayed 
for  an  open  coal  hole  in  the  pavement 
into  which  I  might  fall  and  break  my 
back  or  my  legs — anything,  to  get  away 
from  his  eyes;  but  of  course  there 
wasn't  any  hole;  and  I  saw  Mrs. 
L'Esterre,  Captain  Smith  and  Mr. 
Walters  bearing  down  on  us. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  said  the  System, 
"  brace  up  ;  don't  faint,  "  and  a  hateful 
voice  behind  us  said  : 

" Hullo,  Colonel!" 

There  stood  Mr.  Morgan,  a  placid 
smile  on  his  lips,  a  cigarette  in  his 
hand. 

"You  are  coming  to  the  tea?"  he 
said  to  me,  but  I  stood  dumb.  I  had 
forgotten  everything. 


What  would  Colonel  Gore  say? 

"I  have  neuralgia,"  I  muttered  at 
last. 

44  You  will  come  and  have  tea  with 
me,"  announced  the  System.  "  Mor- 
gan, tell  me  of  a  decent  place  where 
we  sha'n't  get  poisoned.  Miss  Vande- 
leur  and  I  have  met  before.  " 

How  did  he  know  my  name?  Vera, 
did  you  tell  him? 

4 'Mitchell's  is  all  right,"  answered 
Mr.  Morgan.     "  I  must  be  off." 

Then  I  found  my  tongue. 

"  I  don't  want  any  tea,"  I  said. 

44  I  must  talk  to  you.  Come  ;  Mitch- 
ell's will  do  as  well  as  any  place." 

He  led  the  way  and  I  meekly  fol- 
lowed. I  felt  a  horribly  irresistible 
desire  to  laugh  stealing  over  me,  for 
tears,  hysterics!  We  entered  Mitch- 
ell's and  he  ordered  tea.  Fortunately, 
the  room  was  empty,  but  the  silence 
was  terrifying. 

44  For  heaven's  sake,  speak  !"  he  said. 

44 1  have  nothing  to  say." 

44  Tell  me,  you  are  not  poor?  You 
are  here  alone — why  alone?  Where 
is  that — the — he — that  man?"  he 
stammered,  pitifully. 

I  laughed  a  little,  and  he  looked  ir- 
ritated. 

44  What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  de- 
manded. 

44 1  am  on  the  staff." 

44 On  the  staff!  stationed  here! 
What  cruelty!" 

44 1  wanted  to  tell  you  that  you  can 
stay  here  quite  happily;  I  never  go 
out;  all  these  parties  these  foolish 
women  have  don't  appeal  to  me — I 
hate  them.  You  will  never  be  an- 
noyed by  being  in  the  same  room 
with  me,  and  I  need  not  say  that  your 
secrets  are  as  safely  locked  up  as  my 
own." 

44 1  was  so  happy!"  I  retorted. 
44  Why  did  you  come  to  make  me  mis- 
erable?" 

44  Hush!"  he  answered.  44I  must 
take  you  back  to  your  hotel.  I  only 
wanted  to  reassure  you;  you  looked 
at  me  as  if  I  were  a  wild  beast  or  a 
fiend  coming  to  hurt  you." 

44 1  felt  afraid,  terrified,  as  if  you 
were  a  steam  roller  bent  on  crushing 
me." 
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Why  am  I  so  often  flippant?  I  could 
see  that  my  manner  annoyed  him.  To 
cultivate  the  expression  of  one's  feel- 
ings is  a  nuisance,  to  hide  them  under 
flippancy  is  often  the  signing  of  one's 
death  warrant. 

I  rose. 

"I  will  walk  home,"  I  said;  so  to- 
gether in  the  dark  of  the  November 
day  we  walked  down  the  street  to  my 
hotel. 

"  Will  you,"  he  said,  "tell  me  one 
thing?  Tell  it  as  if  you  were  on  your 
deathbed.  Where  is  he?  Why  are 
you  alone?  Shall  you  marry  him 
when  the  decree  nisi  is  pronounced?" 

He  gripped  my  arm  and  hurt  me.  I 
felt  paralyzed.  He  stopped  near  a 
bright  electric  light  and  stared  at 
me. 

"  Never!"  I  answered,  shaking  his 
hand  off  my  arm  ;  "  never!" 

"  Good  God!"  said  the  System,  and 
we  reached  the  hotel. 

"  You  will  let  me  help  you,  if  you 
need  it?"  he  said,  and  took  off  his  hat 
and  was  gone. 

I  came  up  to  my  rooms,  to  my 
pretty,  peaceful  abode,  that  I  hate 
now  because  he  is  near.  I  cried,  I 
cried  until  my  eyes  were  too  swollen 
to  open.  Then  I  rang  for  a  brandy- 
and-soda  and  Pringle,  and  putting  on 
a  tea  gown,  ordered  her  to  leave  me 
and  bring  me  i  my  dinner  at  eight. 
Then  I  locked  the  door,  and  now  I 
am  facing  life  and  all  the  rest  of  it  in 
torture. 

What  shall  I  do?  Shall  I  go?  Go 
where?  I  can't  face  loneliness  in 
England.  Shall  I  stay  and  brave  it 
out?  I  have  announced  my  intention  of 
remaining  here  for  the  whole  Winter; 
what  will  they  think  if  I  suddenly  de- 
part? What  does  he  think?  Isn't  it 
an  awful  situation? 

I  can't  eat,  I  can't  sleep;  I  will 
take  a  few  drops  of  chloral  ;  anything 
is  better  than  counting  the  hours. 
To-morrow  I  dine  at  Sir  Anthony's. 
Well,  I  will  dine,  I  will  be  brave,  I 
will  not  care  ;  but  oh,  I  feel  weak  and 
weary,  and  there's  no  place  for  me. 
Thine  always, 

I  can't  sign  myself  "  Gay,"  for  I  am 
misery  itself. 


P.  S. — I  must  tell  you  I  dined  at 
Sir  Anthony's.  I  put  on  my  china-pot 
complexion,  and  Colonel  Gore  took 
me  in  to  dinner! 

Fancy!  a  husband  taking  his  di- 
vorced wife  in  to  dinner.  One  can't 
forbid  the  banns,  but  one  feels  as  if 
one  ought  to  forbid  the  dinner. 


LETTER  V 

My  Dearest: 

Here  I  am  in  bed  with  a  cigarette 
in  my  hand  and  a  pastille  next  my 
heart.  I  care  not  for  the  susceptible 
conscience  and  noses  of  the  hotel  ser- 
vants. Why  should  I  be  responsible 
for  their  imagination? 

I  have  decided  that  I  will  no  longer 
be  dismayed.  I  will  no  longer  fear. 
To-day  is  mine,  of  to-morrow  I  will 
not  think.  I  played  the  game  well 
last  night,  and  so  did  he.  I  will  give 
him  so  much  credit.  He  is  a  brave 
soldier,  and  so  am  I.  I  belong  to  a 
legion  that  carries  no  colors  except 
the  red  rosette  of  bravery,  and  that 
we  wear  hidden  next  the  heart  The 
desire  for  victory  makes  me  impulsive 
and  foolish,  too,  sometimes,  for  I 
have  nothing  to  make  me  fear.  You 
will  contradict  me  in  your  next  letter, 
I  know  ;  I  wait  for  that  to  explain  my 
meaning  more  fully. 

Well,  to  return  to  the  dinner, 
which  I  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  for- 
getting, it  was  a  great  success;  a  chef 
is  a  wonderful  help  in  providing  the 
rose-color  of  life.  Colonel  Gore  and 
I  talked  amiably,  but  once  or  twice  I 
felt  as  if  I  must  scream,  or  rise  and 
say:  "Do  you  see  this  man?  He  is 
my  husband  (was  my  husband,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  write)  and  he  divorced 
me."  My  ill-regulated  mind,  no 
doubt,  inspired  these  thoughts.  But 
we  talked  of  my  driving  tour  and 
wondered  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  first  snow  came. 

Colonel  Gore  assured  me  that  I 
would  find  snowshoes  clumsy  at  first, 
but  excellent  vehicles  for  motion  in 
the  deep  snow.  "In  fact,"  he  said, 
"it  would  be  impossible  ior  you  to 
get  on  without  them  in  the  soft  snow." 
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We  talked  about  the  rink  and  won- 
dered if  I  should  find  skating  very 
difficult.  I  felt  amused,  if  I  had  only 
dared  to  laugh,  for  the  System  looked 
so  solemn. 

At  last  Sir  Anthony  broke  into  our 
question-and-answer  conversation  by 
saying  genially  to  me  : 

"  Gore  will  help  you  to  learn  to 
waltz  ;  he  is  the  best  dancer  we  have.  " 

"  I  did  not  know  you  could  waltz," 
said  I,  for  once  speaking  indiscreetly. 

44 1  was  stationed  here  long  ago,  be- 
fore I  met  you,"  he  answered. 

Mr.  Morgan  had  not  been  provided 
with  a  Jill  to  lead  in  to  dinner  and 
was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  most 
mountainous  gentleman,  a  minister  of 
ships,  or  fish,  or  hens  (I  don't  know 
the  names  of  half  the  officials  here), 
and  on  the  other  by  a  lady  whose  ex- 
uberant charms  were  laced  into  a  last 
year's  dinner  dress,  with  evidently  a 
last  year's  waist,  and  she  alternate- 
ly declined  food  and  gazed  at  the 
door  with  a  yearning  in  her  eyes  that 
only  tight  stays  could  produce.  Poor 
Mr.  Morgan's  countenance  expressed 
boredness  unutterable,  and  he  rushed 
into  our  conversation  with  an  impetu- 
osity that  I  blessed,  and  said  : 

44  Oh,  Miss  Vandeleur,  I  was  your 
first  friend  on  Canadian  soil.  I  claim 
the  privilege  of  teaching  you  to 
dance.  " 

44  Is  the  deck  of  a  ship  soil?"  I 
asked. 

Then  an  argument  arose. 

Was  the  ship  owned  in  England  or 
Canada?  To  what  line  did  it  belong? 
How  slow  the  steamers  were  getting, 
how  many  had  lately  been  lost  ;  the 
Gulf  as  a  Summer  port  would  have  to 
be  given  up.  The  lady  of  the  undu- 
lating figure  explained  bitterly  that 
her  new  evening  dresses  had  not 
arrived  (hence  that  small  waist,  I 
thought),  and  the  official  gentleman 
tried  to  make  himself  heard  above  the 
din,  which  was  tremendously  loud, 
while,  unheard  in  it,  Colonel  Gore 
turned  to  me  and  said  : 

"I  am  going  to  live  at  York  Re- 
doubt, a  fort  some  distance  from  the 
town.  This  is  my  last  appearance," 
and  he  returned  to  his  dinner. 


**  When  do  you  go?" 

44  Next  week." 

After  dinner,  the  ladies — it  was  a 
little  awkward  without  a  hostess — sat 
in  the  drawing-room  and  had  a  real 
good  gossip  on  the  wickedness  of  their 
servants.  The  lady  of  the  tight  bodice 
had  sought  the  shelter  and  refuge  of 
the  dressing-room,  and  I  turned  my 
attention  to  some  poetry  I  found  on 
the  table. 

At  last  I  heard  one  murmur: 

44 1  am  sure  Mr.  Morgan  is  ex- 
tremely alarmed.  He  is  Sir  Anthony's 
heir.  "     Then  they  almost  whispered. 

Why  Mr.  Morgan  should  be  alarmed 
I  could  not  tell,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  men  (I  could  not  smoke,  and  oh, 
how  I  longed  for  a  cigarette!)  created 
a  little  stir.  The  other  ladies  spread 
out  their  skirts  and  grinned,  but  Mr. 
Morgan,  Sir  Anthony  and  Colonel 
Gore  stopped  by  my  corner.  Mr. 
Morgan  sat  down  and  said  : 

44 1  am  fatigued." 

Colonel  Gore  fell  into  the  clutches 
of  the  fish  man,  who  is  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  Sir  Anthony  hastened  to 
dispel  the  frowns  that  were  gathering 
on  the  faces  of  his  guests. 

44  Do  you  like  kissing?"  asked  Mr. 
Morgan,  gazing  at  his  well-shod  feet. 

44  No."  I  could  see  the  System 
keeping  one  eye  on  me  and  one  on 
his  prosy  old  companion. 

44  Ah!"  said  this  audacious  youth. 
44 1  thought  at  dinner  how  I  should 
love  to  get  up  and  kiss  you." 

44  Really!"  said  I,  gaily.  44If  you 
had  wished  to  turn  such  a  noble 
assembly  into  a  bear  fight,  you  would 
have  succeeded,  for  I  should  have 
run  away." 

44 1  think  it  is  so  selfish,  "  in  the  voice 
of  one  pleading  for  a  much  needed 
reformation,  44  of  you  women  to  refuse 
a  man  what  can't  hurt  you  and  would 
amuse  him.  V 

I  laughed.  44  Suppose,  for  instance, 
there  was  one  woman  in  the  world." 

44 1  hope  she  would  not  be  like  that 
one,"  he  interrupted,  nodding  in  the 
direction  of  the  last  year's  waist. 

44  Don't  interrupt.  Suppose  you 
wanted  to  kiss  one  special  woman, 
would  another  do  as  well?" 
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I  lowered  my  voice  so  that  the 
System  might  not  hear,  but  he  did, 
for  he  stamped  his  foot  impatiently 
and  turned  round  to  glare  at  me. 
He  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were  stand- 
ing facing  a  bright  incandescent  light 
when  he  glares  like  that;  and  think  of 
it!  I  once  called  him  Dick — but  not 
for  very  long;  soon  he  became  Rich- 
ard. If  I  were  a  man  I  would  not  live 
with  a  woman  who  called  me  Richard. 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Morgan.  "I 
suppose  not,"  slowly.  "Do  you  feel 
like  that?" 

"  Like  what?" 

"The  one  woman  or  the  one  man 
way?" 

"I  call  that  an  unwarrantable 
question." 

"Then  I  know  you  do,"  triumph- 
antly. "I  wonder  when  you  will  let 
me  kiss  you,"  somewhat  seriously. 

"  When?     Never,"  gaily. 

"  Don't  say  that.  Don't  be  so  cruel 
— so  cold.  By  the  way,  Mallock 
blurted  out  at  mess  last  night  that 
you  are  very  cold.     He  said " 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  what  he 
said,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Old  Gore  shut  him  up.  You 
know  him?" 

"I  know  him." 

Mr.  Morgan  did  not  continue  to 
discourse  about  Colonel  Gore. 

'  *  I  wish  you  loved  me,  "  he  observed, 
sadly. 

"Well,  I  don't,"  I  retorted. 

"Will  you  ever?"  beseechingly. 
"  Do  try.  I'd  be  so  good  to  you. 
We'd  have  a  ripping  time.  How  shall 
I  know  if  you  ever  think  of  it?" 

He  sat  in  silence,  evidently  think- 
ing ;  then  he  exclaimed  : 

"Wear  a  red  rosette,  will  you,  if 
you  ever  can  love  me?  Be  my  lady 
of  the  red  rosette.  It  would  be  be- 
coming to  you,  just  above  your  heart, 
and  I'll  know  and  I'll " 

"Morgan,"  said  Sir  Anthony,  "get 
Miss  Kitson's  music." 

Like  a  sulky  little  boy,  he  rose  and 
said: 

"Is  she  here?" 

Sir  Anthony  nodded,  and  I  sat 
meditating.  The  System  stood  be- 
fore me. 


"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?" 

"Nothing,"  I  replied. 

"Watch  old  Gore,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, when  he  returned;  "he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  love  with  Miss  Kitson. 
She  is  not  a  beauty,  but  she  is  a  good 
sort.  You  know  she  belongs  to  the 
High  Church,  and  she  won't  have 
him." 

"What  has  the  Church  got  to  do 
with  it?" 

"  Why,  he  divorced  his  wife." 

"  Did  he?"     Was  the  voice  mine? 

"  Yes.  She  was  a  goer,  "  pleasantly. 
"  But  anyway,  things  have  come  to  a 
deadlock  there.  Miss  Kitson's  father 
is  anxious  for  the  match.  He  says, 
4  My  daughters  are  a  fine  family,  but 
they  have  scruples,  scruples.'  He  is 
a  rum  old  Scotchman.  Gore  might 
do  worse.  And  she  would  be  a 
stayer,  a  relief  after  the  last  one." 

"  Probably  Miss  Kitson  will  forget 
her  scruples,"  I  said,  as  I  watched 
Colonel  Gore.  He  seemed  very  much 
absorbed  in  her.  She  wore  her  hair 
flat,  her  skin  was  good,  but  freckled, 
and  her  color  was  too  purple  to  be 
considered  beautiful,  yet  she  looked 
very  nice  and  quiet,  and  no  doubt 
would  suit  him  well. 

1  wonder  if  he  will  marry  her. 

Friday  Night. 

I  put  your  letter  away,  and  now  I 
will  finish  it.  I  was  so  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  You  urge  me  to  come 
home,  live  in  a  two  pair  back  on  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  and  try  and  get  the 
indefinite  something  to  do.  What 
could  I  do?  No,  I  am  out  on  the 
wide  sea  now,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
charge in  this  war.  St.  Paul  was  a 
wise  man. 

The  snow  has  come.  The  whole 
country  is  white  ;  slowly  and  quietly 
the  downfall  began,  and  now  the 
sleigh-bells  ring  clearly  on  the  air, 
but  I  don't  feel  a  bit  cold,  though  the 
thermometer  is  very  low. 

I  went  for  a  ride  to-day.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan sent  his  horse.  1  was  afraid  a 
little  at  first,  but  I  braced  up,  and  it 
was  glorious. 
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We  galloped  through  the  pine  trees, 
and  the  snow  was  packed  even  and 
yet  soft,  for  my  horse's  feet  made  no 
noise  on  it.  I  came  home,  glowing 
with  the  air  and  warmth,  and  now  I 
have  on  a  tea  gown  and  am  at  peace. 
When  all  my  money  is  spent  I  shall 
go  and  ride  in  a  circus.  I  can  ride 
well.  Think  of  always  traveling  and 
waking  up  every  day  in  a  new  place  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  think  of  sleeping 
in  a  different  bed  every  night  !  I  am 
only  a  vagabond,  after  all,  and  love 
the  joys  of  the  road,  but  I  suppose  the 
day  will  come  when  they  will  be  dust 
and  ashes  and  rheumatism. 

Farewell. 

Yours  always, 

Gay. 


LETTER  VI 

On  the  Road. 
My  Dearest  : 

If  you  only  knew  the  difficulties 
under  which  I'  have  labored  to  write 
you  a  letter!  For  we  have  been  driv- 
ing for  a  week,  and  I  provided  myself 
with  lots  of  note  paper  and  pens,  but 
no  ink.  At  each  farmhouse  ink  has 
been  absent,  hence  no  letter.  Mr. 
L'Esterre  has  just  interrupted  me; 
we  are  going  on  now,  so  I  must  cease. 
They  fear  a  big  snowstorm,  and  we 
must  get  into  better  quarters,  as  these 
are  very  primitive. 

Camp  near  Herring  Cove. 

We  are  not  far  from  home  now,  but 
the  big  storm  is  raging,  and  we  are 
hoping  the  snow  may  pack  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  we  can  go  on. 
We  are  in  a  lumber  camp.  They  have 
given  us,  Mrs.  L'Esterre  and  me,  a 
big  log  hut  that  is  warm  and  clean. 
The  banks  of  snow  round  it  keep  out 
the  wind.  A  huge  fire  roars  in  the 
middle,  and  outside,  all  day,  the  wind 
has  been  moaning,  and  now  it  has  in- 
creased to  a  shriek.  I  write  under 
difficulties,  but  I  have  so  much  to  tell 
that  I  must  pour  out  my  soul.  Our 
beds  are  made  of  hemlock,  covered 
with  rugs;  never  have  I  slept  so  well 


as  on  this  soothing  couch.  Our  toilet — 
well,  I  shall  take  off  my  shoes  and  put  on 
a  flannel  dressing  gown.  Mrs.  L'Es- 
terre is  gazing  at  the  fire.  I  hear  wild 
sounds  of  revelry  from  the  camp; 
Mr.  Walters  and  Mr.  L'Esterre  are 
there,  and  no  doubt  they  are  all  out- 
doing one  another  in  their  tales  of 
adventures,  or — who  knows?— of  wom- 
en. One  of  the  men  has  just  come  in 
with  a  load  of  wood  for  us  for  the 
night  ;  we  must  keep  up  our  fire,  else 
we  shall  feel  on  our  throats  before 
dawn  the  hand  of  the  spirit  whose 
face  no  man  can  see. 

We  have  had  a  glorious  time.  The 
weather  has  been  perfect,  very  cold, 
still  and  clear,  with  bright  sunshine. 

We  have  driven  miles  every  day; 
the  horses  seem  to  love  their  work. 
Sometimes  we  have  stopped  for  two 
days  and  had  a  long  tramp  on  snow- 
shoes.  I  can  manage  them  quite  well 
now,  and  we  do  cover  the  ground 
quickly. 

One  day  we  went  to  the  lake  where 
the  Indian  girl  died  with  her  lover. 
They  threw  themselves  from  the  cliff 
because  she  would  not  marry  an  old 
chief  her  fond  papa  had  selected  for 
her.  We  went  there  on  snowshoes. 
The  country  would  have  been  im- 
passable without  the  snow,  Mr. 
L'Esterre  told  me  ;  huge  rocky  boul- 
ders and  bushes  would  have  prevented 
my  progress,  anyway.  The  lake  is 
big;  it  was  frozen,  and  lay  white 
against  the  black  rocks  around  it,  and 
at  the  end  a  stream  rushed  out  over  a 
huge  rock  and  down  again  with  a 
tremendous  thud.  The  stream  seldom 
freezes,  the  force  of  the  water  is  too 
great.  The  Indian  girl  ran  away  on 
her  wedding  morning  and  met  her 
lover  here,  and  together  they  jumped 
into  the  water  by  the  rocks.  Their 
bridal  star  shone  only  for  one  minute, 
and  now  the  Indians  believe  that  at 
night  a  dark  canoe  shoots  out  from 
the  rapids,  and  in  it  are  the  girl  and 
her  lover,  returning  for  an  hour  from 
the  Spirit  Isle. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  and  due  to 
reflection,  Mr.  L'Esterre  tells  me, 
that  I  really  felt  I  saw  a  canoe,  with 
two  crouching  figures  in  it,  coming 
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toward  me  through  the  spray.  It  was 
a  glorious  day,  and  we  were  late 
leaving  the  Lake  of  the  Mist.  We  had 
our  lunch  on  the  edge.  Never  was  I 
so  hungry,  and  when  we  had  walked  up 
the  hill  the  sun  had  already  gone  down 
and  flames  seemed  to  be  moving  across 
the  sky.  The  aurora  was  gorgeous  as 
we  went  home.  It  almost  seemed  as 
if  I  could  hear  distant  music.  I 
walked  with  Mr.  Walters.  He  is  not 
clever,  but  very  useful,  and  I  need 
not  exhaust  myself  making  conversa- 
tion for  him.  Mrs.  L'Esterre  has 
such  an  odd,  jerky  manner  to  her  hus- 
band— she  seems  so  nervous  and 
frightened  ! 

I  felt  very  tired,  and  so  I  arrayed 
myself  in  my  one  tea  gown  and  tried 
to  find  comfort  on  the  farmhouse 
sofa.  I  do  miss  Pringle;  my  hair — 
well,  it  curls  naturally,  and — tell  it 
not — I  never  do  it  up.  I  braid  it  like 
a  schoolgirl,  and  it  suits  me.  Still, 
sometimes  I  long  for  evening  dress. 
If  I  once  embark  on  descriptions  of 
the  air,  the  absolute  stillness  of  the 
snow-wrapped  land  and  the  joy  of 
the  creak  of  the  snowshoes  and  the 
sleigh  runners  on  the  snow,  I  shall 
bore  you  immensely.  My  thoughts, 
which  seem  mighty  to  me,  will  be 
paltry  to  you,  if  I  express  them. 

The  sofa  was  full  of  bumps,  so  I 
sat  in  the  corner  of  the  big  farm- 
house sitting-room;  the  huge  log 
fire  burned  and  dimmed  and  crackled, 
and  I  fell  asleep.  Something  woke 
me,  a  low  moan  of  agony.  I  looked 
up  ;  in  my  corner  it  was  dark,  and  by 
the  fire  stood  Mrs.  L'Esterre,  and  near 
her  a  man;  he  was  tall,  lithe,  long- 
limbed,  and  his  face  was  hard  and 
set.     He  had  the  look  of  an  Indian. 

44  YouT*  she  said,  and  her  voice 
was  unlike  her  soft  tones,  with  scorn — 
and  love,  I  could  have  sworn — in  it. 
44  What  are  you  doing  here?" 

44  I  have  come  for  you.  " 

uForme?" 

"Surely  you  heard,  surely  you 
know — haven't  you  hungered  for  me 
as  I  have  for  you?  I  was  ship- 
wrecked, I  have  been " 

"Listen!"  she  interrupted.  "I 
would  have   died  last  year   to  have 


known  you  loved  me;  now  I  am  dead, 
dead,  and  you  left  me  to  bear  the 
burden.  It  was  mad  for  me  to  have 
stayed  at  that  hotel  alone,  maddest  of 
all  to  have  dined  with  you  in  a  pri- 
vate room.  My  aunt  was  there — she 
saw  me " 

44 1  know,  I  know.  I  have  written 
to  her  to  tell  her.  I  have  the  money 
now,  my  uncle  is  dead,  and  you  will 
be  mine,  mine,  mine/" 

Was  it  only  a  woman's  scream  that 
rang  through  the  room? 

The  man  took  her  in  his  arms. 

44  Hush,  sweet.  You  belong  to  me. 
It  is  all  over. M 

44  All  over?  You  think  you  can  wipe 
away  the  scars  of  a  lifetime  by  words. 
Listen,"  hurriedly;  44when  you  left 
me  I  was  desperate,  heart-broken. 
Aunt  Mary  came  to  me  ;  she  said  awful 
things."  She  gasped  as  she  spoke. 
44  She  said  I  was  all  that  was  bad;  in 
vain  I  denied  it.  We  came  home. 
She  said  Mr.  L'Esterre  would  marry 
me — he  loved  me — to  save  me  and  my 
name.  She  talked  of  the  others  and 
said  I  had  ruined  them  all.  I  waited, 
waited,  waited;  you  never  wrote, 
never  came.  You  had  told  her,  you 
had  said  I  was " 

44 1?  Why,  L'Esterre  told  her.  He 
saw  us  ;  he — my  God,  Phil,  don't  look 
at  me  with  those  eyes  of  horror! 
L'Esterre  told  her  in  London,  and 
they  followed  us  to  Liverpool.  I  have 
her  letter — she  wrote  to  me.  I  only 
got  it  the  other  day  at  the  club  in 
New  York " 

Shall  I  ever  forget  her  face?— 
scarred  with  anguish  no  words  could 
describe. 

44 1  am  his  wife.  I  married  him  six 
months  ago.  He  saved  my  name,  and 
for  the  others'  sake,  my  sisters*  sake, 
I—"  She  fell  at  his  feet,  inert  and 
half-senseless. 

4  4  Don't,  Phil,  don't  !  he  cried.  44  My 
God  !  I  see  it  all  !  4  4  Why  did  I  leave 
you?" 

Then,  Vera,  I  got  up  and  ran. 

They  did  not  notice  me.  My  one 
idea  was  to  help  them  say  good-bye 
alone,  for  that  they  would  say  good- 
bye I  felt  sure. 

I  did  sentry,  up  and  down,  up  and 
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down,  outside  that  door  for  hours,  it 
seemed.  How  he  had  come  here,  what 
he  was  doing,  I  don't  know.  I  only 
know  they  were  lovers,  and  I 

Mr.  Walters  came  in,  brushing  the 
snow  from  his  feet  and  whistling 
"Tommy  Atkins." 

I  had  to  trust  him. 

I  told  him,  not  what  I  had  heard 
but  that  they  were  there  together, 
and  he — well,  he  said: 

"Poor  soul  !" 

"  Where  is  kef"  I  asked. 

"He?"  contemptuously.  "Up  at 
Hartigan's;  he's  safe  until  morning." 

Then  we  waited,  waited. 

At  last  the  man  came  out. 

"  Walters!"  he  gasped.  '*  How  can 
I  get  away?" 

"Walker  will  lend  you  a  sleigh. 
Come  with  me." 

Afterward  he  told  me  he  had 
given  Mr.  De  la  Bère  a  stiff  brandy- 
and-soda  and  sent  him  away,  bound 
for — no  one  knew  where. 

I  took  her  to  sleep  in  my  room,  and 
she  never  said  one  word,  but  I  could 
see  the  agony  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
sobbed  half  the  night. 

Next  day  we  came  on  here. 

I  drove  her.  We  came  in  Mr.  Wal- 
ters's  sleigh,  and  the  two  men  went 
together.  I  wonder  how  much  Mr. 
Walters  knows  ;  all,  I  fancy.  I  didn't 
enjoy  my  drive.  She — Phil  (what  a 
dear  little  name  !)— talked  as  if  she  were 
dreaming,  and  I  hardly  felt  the  joy  of 
holding  the  reins,  for  her  face  looked 
deathly  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  ter- 
ror. 

Mr.  L'Esterre  is  just  as  gay  as  ever. 
I  don't  like  his  lips,  they  are  cruel.  I 
wonder  what  she  will  do. 


Friday. 

Are  you  tired,  my  Vera,  of  my 
rambling  adventures?  I  hope  not. 
You  say  I  never  mention  Charlie,  and 
you  wonder  how  I  can  bear  to  see 
Colonel  Gore  again.  One  bears  most 
things;  it  is  only  starvation  that  kills. 
I  would  like  the  passionate  love  of  a 
good  man  once,  but  I  shall  never  get 
it  I  am  draining  the  cup  of  life  to 
the  dregs    alone,  my  Vera.     We  go 


back  to-day,  stop  at  Umlaw's  for  tea 
and  dine  in  Halifax  to-night.  They  are 
all  coming  to  dinner  in  my  rooms.  It 
will  be  better  for  her;  she  seems 
numb,  dead,  and  he  is  just  the 
same. 

Saturday. 

I  am  here;  my  rooms  are  bright 
with  flowers,  my  hair  is  well  done. 
Pringle  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  gun- 
ner, and  Sir  Anthony  was  here  this 
morning.  I  think  he  is  in  love  with 
me,  and  I  feel  ashamed.  Yesterday 
when  we  arrived  at  Umlaw's  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  before  us  who 
occupied  the  best  sitting-room,  to  our 
woe.  We  did  not  see  them,  but  as  they 
came  out  to  go  away  I  saw  Colonel 
Gore  and  Miss  Kitson.  They  seemed 
so  friendly,  so  happy,  and  I  was  out- 
side, alone. 

"  You  know  what  I  feel,"  he  said  to 
her  as  they  stood  in  the  doorway. 

I  was  waiting  for  my  sleigh,  and, 
dressed  in  my  furs  with  such  a  high 
collar,  he  did  not  know  me. 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  softly.  They 
drove  off  together,  after  he  had 
wrapped  her  up  tenderly. 

What  a  pig  he  was  to  me  !  He  never 
wrapped  me  up  tenderly. 

Yours  ever,  dearest, 

Gay. 

If  Sir  Anthony  asks  me  to  marry 
him,  I  shall  tell  him  my  whole  his- 
tory. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Walters 
to-night.  He  is  rather  phlegmatic, 
but  he  brightens  when  I  mention 
Phil.  I  fancy  she  might  have  made 
him  different  if  she  had  loved  him. 
You  will  have  gathered  the  whole  of 
the  story  from  my  wandering  ac- 
count. Mr.  L'Esterre  worked  his 
game,  and  she  was  the  victim.  She 
had  gone  to  Liverpool  to  say  a  harm- 
less farewell  to  a  forbidden  lover. 
L'Esterre,  who  was  madly  in  love 
with  her,  discovered  that  she  intended 
to  make  this  contraband  excursion 
and  made  her  aunt  do  the  heavy 
father  business.  Then  De  la  Bère 
vanished.  His  ship  was  wrecked,  but 
she  didn't  know  that.     They  all  came 
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here,  and  the  aunt  worked  the  never- 
to-be-forgiven  dodge,  and  L'Esterre 
played  the  virtuous  lover  with  the 
whitewash  brush.  Phil  expostulated, 
but  finally  denied  her  soul  and  swore 
that  she  would  love,  honor  and  obey 
Mr.  L'Esterre  forever;  and  now  the 
lover  turns  up.  Oh,  what  fools  girls 
are!  If  Mr.  L'Esterre  had  been  a 
gentleman  and  the  aunt  a  woman  of 
sense,  they  would  have  saved  one 
woman  from  an  everlasting  heart- 
ache. 

LETTER  VII 

King's  Hotel,  Halifax. 

I  have  not  felt  like  writing,  some- 
how, dear  Vera.  I  am  living  in  the 
past  and  wishing  I  could  undo  it. 

I  don't  know  why  things  went  all 
wrong  with  my  marriage.  Colonel 
Gore  made  a  perfect  lover,  but  once 
we  entered  on  the  second  month  of 
our  married  existence,  we  fought.  I 
forget  what  about — something  fool- 
ish. I  was  a  fool;  I  didn't  under- 
stand him,  and  I  didn't  try  to.  My 
Aunt  Lydia,  who  has  now  cast  me  off 
completely,  brought  me  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  prison.  We  were 
taught  to  smile  and  talk  by  rule,  and 
I  never  would  do  that.  Her  daugh- 
ters are  models  of  propriety,  and  un- 
married. We  had  too  much  to  eat 
and  too  little  exercise.  I  don't  won- 
der women  are  throwing  off  those 
dreary  homes  where  they  are  re- 
garded as  schoolgirls  at  thirty,  and 
going  out  into  the  world  to  feel  the 
wind  of  life  in  their  faces,  and  to  hear 
the  stirring  notes  of  action  that  make 
one's  blood  run  quickly,  as  it  never 
does  in  those  middle-class  houses  be- 
hind the  laurestinus  bushes. 

The  woman  who  goes  to  work  has 
my  sympathy.  The  people  who  talk 
of  England  and  her  heroes  appear  to 
forget  that  the  same  blood  runs  in 
the  veins  of  the  women  as  in  those  of 
the  men. 

Well,  Aunt  Lydia  sent  me  to  balls 
on  approval  and  lectured  me  on  the 
desirability  of  marriage.  She  was 
shocked  when  I  said  marriage  was 
like  hanging — irrevocable — and  when 


the  drop  falls  one  enters  either  heaven 
or  hell.  All  her  friends  lived  the 
same  life,  and  talked  the  same  talk 
and  labeled  everyone  neatly  in  the 
well-arranged  cubby-hole  they  call 
their  mind.     I  was  labeled  fast. 

To  the  day  of  her  death  Aunt  Lydia 
will  never  forgive  me  for  not  marry- 
ing Mr.  Bernard,  the  diamond  mer- 
chant, who  lived  in  the  big  villa  on 
the  downs.  He  was  very  rich.  His 
mother  lived  with  him,  and  he  in- 
formed me  he  would  refurnish  the 
drawing-room  in  the  most  expensive 
style  for  my  benefit.  When  I  again 
said  "No,"  he  inquired  sadly  if  a 
European  tour  would  be  any  induce- 
ment. Poor  man!  He  would  have 
clothed  me  with  diamonds  and  still 
have  been  able  to  pay  Worth  for  my 
clothes  and  to  feed  me  with  patties 
and  champagne. 

Aunt  Lydia  considered  herself  an 
excellent  imitation  of  Providence; 
she  pulled  the  strings,  and  we  were 
supposed  to  dance  to  her  pulling.  I 
never  yearned  to  wrestle  with  the 
dark  things  of  life  ;  I  only  wanted  to 
work  and  live,  and  over  and  over 
again  she  refused  to  let  me.  I  would 
have  been  a  better  woman  (or  a  worse 
one)  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  fight  for 
myself  and  look  inside  the  cupboards 
of  Bluebeard.  It  is  when  one  sees  the 
dark  corners,  the  loveless,  dreary 
lives,  which  often  are  made  loveless 
only  through  lack  of  opportunity, 
that  a  woman  appreciates  love,  care 
and  a  man,  as  God  and  a  woman  have 
made  him.  I  would  have  a  woman 
cold  or  hot.  Aunt  Lydia  thinks  men 
are  angels  or  gods,  and  that  we  poor 
women  were  created  to  smooth  the 
way  for  them.  Well,  enough  of  wom- 
en and  Aunt  Lydia.  She  breathed 
rapturously  when  she  saw  me  in 
orange  blossoms  and  knew  that  Colo- 
nel Gore  would  have  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  my  future. 

He,  poor  man,  was  very  good  to 
me  at  first,  but  the  man  from  Aus- 
tralia ("Appassionato  Furioso  ")  was  so 
keenly,  so  wildly,  so  openly  in  love 
with  me,  anyone  but  Colonel  Gore 
might  have  guessed  that  he  was 
slightly  off    his  head — he   once  had 
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sunstroke.  No  one  minded  him  when 
he  swore  by  all  the  gods  that  he  loved 
me.  One  night  (I  laugh  when  I 
think  of  it)  he  came  and  rang  our 
doorbell  at  two  o'clock.  The  System 
rose  and  went  down  ;  he  well  might, 
for  the  electric  bell  rang  as  if  some- 
one were  sitting  on  it,  and  as  if  the 
Day  of  Judgment  were  about  to 
dawn.  There  stood  the  man  from 
Australia,  and  insisted  that  it  was 
morning,  though  dark.  He  swore  he 
had  just  eaten  his  breakfast,  de- 
manded an  interview  with  me,  and 
generally  behaved  like  a  lunatic. 

The  System  promptly  lifted  him  by 
the  loosest  part  of  his  clothing  and 
deposited  him  in  the  street.  Then 
he  returned  to  me,  to  harangue  me, 
to  scold  and  to  leave  my  room  with 
scorn  so  intense  that  it  was  laugh- 
able. The  fine  emotions  of  rage  and 
jealousy  when  a  man  is  sitting  in  a 
frock-coat  are  worthy  of  admiration, 
but  at  3  a.m.,  when  he  is  wearing 
pajamas  and  a  gray  dressing-gown, 
they  are  ridiculous  and  do  not  seem 
real.  When  my  irate  lord  strode  up 
and  down,  his  elegant  draperies  wav- 
ing in  the  breeze  of  wrath  that  he 
created  by  his  indignation,  I  giggled. 
It  has  always  been  my  fate  to  do 
something  flippant  at  the  most  solemn 
moments,  so  the  System  left  me  to 
reflection,  which  ended  in  sleep.  I 
never  believed  he  could  be  seriously 
annoyed  or  blame  me  for  the  idiocy 
of  the  man  from  Australia.  Of 
course,  I  thought  the  System  would 
have  attributed  the  man's  ardor  to 
the  quantity  of  champagne  he  had  no 
doubt  imbibed  at  some  wild  orgy. 
But  the  System  did  blame  me  for  it 
all,  and  when  we  met  at  breakfast  he 
was  belligerent  and  I  was  illogical. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
and  Charlie  was  only  the  result  of 
boredom,  boredom  so  intense  that 
nothing  ended  it  except  mischief. 

And  so  I  sold  my  soul  for  nothing! 
Oh,  well,  my  System  is  a  hard  man 
and  blind.  I  never  saw  the  man 
from  Australia  again,  but  he  wJ?ote  to 
me  once,  the  wildest,  maddest  note 
you  ever  saw.  Now  I  have  drifted 
long  enough  in  the  past — it  is  of  no 


use  to  remember  it;  anyway,  it  is 
dead  and  buried,  and,  thank  the 
saints,  I  can  laugh  at  my  misfortunes, 
and  I  belong  to  no  man. 

I  have  been  to  see  Mrs.  L'Esterre, 
who  looks  awful.  Mr.  Walters  hovers 
round  her  like  a  worried  hen. 

I  have  just  seen  Colonel  Gore 
walking  with  Miss  Kitson.  They 
were  shopping  together.  Sir  An- 
thony has  sent  a  note  asking  if  he  may 
come  to  dine.     Mr.  Morgan  is  away. 

Well,  Sir  Anthony  came,  and  we 
spent  a  very  cheerful  evening,  dined 
in  the  big  room  and  drank  cham- 
pagne. After  dinner  we  smoked.  I 
felt  bold  and  not  afraid. 

44  Do  you  believe  in  love  at  fifty?" 
he  asked. 

4 *  That  depends  on  the  woman,"  I 
answered,  purposely  misunderstand- 
ing him. 

*  *  Woman  !     I  meant  man.  " 

I  did  not  want  to  discourage  him, 
but  also  I  did  not  desire  to  have  his 
heart  laid  at  my  feet,  for  I  have  not 
decided  what  to  say.  I  believe  I  shall 
have  to  refuse  him. 

44  Sir  Anthony,"  I  said,  "I  do  be- 
lieve in  it.     I  believe  in  hate,  too.  " 

44  In  hate  !     Whom  do  you  hate?" 

I  longed  for  a  commonplace  subject 
of  conversation  ;  this  was  too  personal 
— too  near  my  heart. 

44  To  hate  successfully,"  he  con- 
tinued, 44  one  must  have  loved — "  his 
voice  trembled — 4  4  and  then  been  hurt 
or  scorned.  " 

iLl  know  but  little  of  love  or  hate," 
I  said,  indifferently.  44When  are 
you  going  to  have  your  tobogganing 
party?" 

4  4  You  will  promise  not  to  toboggan 
with  anyone  but  me?" 

44 1  promise." 

How  gladly  would  I  throw  myself 
forever  into  his  strong,  kind  arms,  to 
be  at  peace,  to  be  cared  for,  loved! 
Ah,  me,  I  could  not  do  it;  the  face 
that  is  close  to  mine  when  I  shut  my 
eyes  is  not  Sir  Anthony's,  the  arms 
that  hold  me  till  I  feel  faint  with  joy 
are  not  his,  either. 

Why  are  women  taught  that  love 
and  marriage  are  the  only  successful 
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finish  to  the  maiden  race?  Love  is  so 
slight,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  life;  the  work  goes  on 
while  love  drones  by  the  wayside, 
forgotten  in  the  hurry  and  scramble 
for  success.  I  wish  I  had  been 
born  twenty  years  later.  I  wish  that 
Providence — Aunt  Lydia — had  not 
had  my  training  in  her  power.  Her 
ideas  are  so  petty,  so  feeble,  and  life 
4s  so  big  and  men  are  so  hard  ! 

I  wonder  if  many  men  know  the 
inner  life,  the  thoughts,  of  the  women 
they  have  married.  We,  most  of  us, 
live  two  lives  ;  but  how  many  women 
want  to  know  a  man's  thoughts? 
Women  are  brought  up  to  consider  a 
husband  an  amiable  person  who  will 
flatter,  who  will  work  for  them  and 
give  them  all  good  things,  but  do 
many  of  them  look  on  his  heart  as 
anything  but  a  blank  slate  washed 
clean  for  them  to  write  on  it  what 
they  will?  I  wish  I  had  known  more. 
I  was  brought  up  to  think  of  a  hus- 
band as  a  sort  of  universal  provider; 
that  he  would  expect  anything  in  re- 
turn from  my  mind  and  my  heart 
never  entered  my  head. 

I  wish  I  had  realized  that  a  man 
loves  a  woman  most  when  he  says 
least,  and  that  the  love  of  a  man,  not 
of  an  effeminate  fool,  is  a  possession 
the  angels  might  envy. 

I  was  so  glad  to  hear  from  you  to- 
day! You  say  my  letters  amuse  you 
vastly,  and  you  long  to  embrace  me 
and  to  see  me  happy  again  with 
Charlie;  that  I  must  build  up  my 
house  again  with  the  stones  I  have 
thrown  down  and  start  fresh  with 
him.  I  will  tell  you  his  story  some 
day.  At  present  I  am  toiling  on  the 
road  of  pleasure.  The  waters  of 
Lethe  seem  near  me.  My  whole  life 
now  is  Sir  Anthony,  and  I  hear  from 
Mrs.  L'Esterre  that  the  announce- 
ment of  his  engagement  to  me  is  ex- 
pected daily  by  the  elect.  She  says 
that  the  maidens  who  hoped  are  de- 
spairing and  that  those  who  are  just 
coming  out  are  rejoicing,  for  they 
think  I  will  make  a  cheerful  hostess 
for  them.     I  wonder. 

I  met  Colonel  Gore  to-day.  He 
stopped  and  said:  "You  are  happy 


here?"  and  then  he  walked  down  the 
street  with  a  long  stride  that  sug- 
gested the  jingle  of  accoutrements 
and  the  leading  of  men.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan is  expected  home  to-morrow. 

The  snow  is  very  deep  and  hard 
and  the  air  is  so  clear,  so  crisp  it  feels 
like  champagne  in  my  throat.  I 
could  die  gladly  in  the  soft  drifts  and 
sink  into  my  last  sleep,  lulled  by  the 
Walker  of  the  Snows. 

Pringle's  love  affairs  are  progress- 
ing. I  am  glad  she  has  found  him  at 
last.  He  is  a  gunner,  but  he  can 
marry  her  soon.  I  am  living  very 
extravagantly.  I  have  entertained 
half  the  town,  and  I  am  going  to  give 
a  ball.  Yes,  I  will  go  with  the  tend 
while  I  have  the  money,  and  then  ride 
in  a  school  in  New  York  or  some- 
where to  train  the  ignorant  how  to  sit 
on  a  horse. 

Perhaps  I  may  end  in — well,  no 
matter.  For  to-day  I  will  not  think 
or  plan. 

Yours  ever, 

Gay. 

LETTER  VIII 

Women  are  fools,  my  friend;  all  of 
them.  You,  toiling  for  fame  and 
thinking  you  hear  the  far-off  music 
of  success  under  the  noise  of  the 
tramp  of  the  army  of  failures  (per- 
chance you  only  hear  the  shrieks  of 
triumph  when  one  falls  out  by  the 
way),  and  I,  because  I  have  longed 
for  love  and  tried  to  grasp  it  with  one 
hand  while  I  threw  it  away  with  the 
other. 

Position  and  peace  are  the  only 
things  worth  striving  for.  Utter  self- 
ishness is  the  best  virtue  for  a  woman. 
I  think  selfishness  has  masqueraded  as 
Purity  and  Truth  very  often  and  kept 
the  wolf  of  Despair  from  many  doors 

I  have  laughed  madly  to-day  and 
gone  with  the  crowd.  I  have  bees 
dressed  as  a  peasant  and  sold  manr 
useless  garments  and  more  useless 
ornaments  at  a  bazaar. 

The  little  priest  at  the  church  I 
told  you  about  takes  a  priestly  inter- 
est in  my  soul,  and  many  an  argument 
have  we  had  on  various  topics.      1  an: 
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a  possible  convert  to  him.  He  longs 
for  my  total  conversion  as  the  saints 
long  for  heaven  or  the  soldiers  for  the 
Victoria  Cross.  /  made  the  bazaar, 
/am  a  success.  If  I  wear  a  bunch  of 
red  berries  and  my  hair  dressed  as  a 
geisha,  they  all  copy  me  ;  if  I  walk  in 
a  light  skirt  and  a  dark  coat,  they  all 
follow  suit.  I  am  the  fashion,  but  it 
will  soon  be  over,  this  game  will.  It 
was  only  a  jest,  after  all.  Hence  my 
laughter. 

This  afternoon  Colonel  Gore  and 
Miss  Kitson  managed  the  bran  pie. 
They  devoted  more  attention  to  con- 
versation than  to  the  pie,  and  I  felt 
like  screaming  and  saying  to  her: 
"Don't— don't  trust  him!  He  will 
take  all  you  can  give,  he  will  take 
your  soul  and  your  name,  and  never 
fling  one  hand  out  to  help  you  if  you 
are  in  deadly  peril." 

Why  do  we  give  our  hearts,  we 
women,  merely  for  that  which  is  not 
love? 

Mr.  Morgan  amuses  me  vastly.  He 
is  a  queer  youth,  and  waxes  plaintive 
over  my  heartlessness,  over  my  re- 
fusal to  wear  the  red  rosette. 

I  see  Sir  Anthony  very  often.  He 
is  growing  very  fond  of  me,  but  he 
does  not  inconveniently  parade  the 
fact.  We  meet  often  when  I  am  rid- 
ing, for  I  have  bought  a  horse,  and 
though  they  say  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  ride  on  the  snow,  because  one's 
mount  might  slip,  yet  it  is  so  glorious 
I  risk  it.  I  don't  mind  the  cold, 
though  it  is  rather  trying. 

Sir  Anthony  talks  of  his  loneliness 
and  his  love. 

I  told  him  I  could  not  listen  yet, 
and  he  said  : 

*'  You  will  soon;  you  will  hear  my 
story  and  judge  for  yourself.  I  could 
not  tell  you  I  love  you  if  you  did  not 
know  all  about  me." 

His  presence  fills  my  soul  with  a 
peace  that  I  never  imagined  attaina- 
ble.     Mr.  Morgan  asked  me  yesterday 
if  the  rumors  about  me  and  Sir  An- 
thony were  true,  and  I  said: 
"  What  are  they?" 
**  That  you  are  engaged." 
I  was  feeling  the  old  memories,  the 
old  regret  in  my  soul,  so  I  said: 


"  I  shall  never  marry." 

And  he  laughed. 

He  pretends  to  love  me,  but  only 
pretends,  for  his  tongue  runs  like  the 
line  off  a  reel  when  one  has  hooked  a 
big  fish,  and  he  says  too  much,  he  has 
too  many  feelings,  too  many  longings. 
So  much  have  I  learned. 


Three  Days  After . 

I  have  been  out  to  the  North  West 
Arm — the  name  of  the  Abode  of 
Bliss  of  the  young  married  women 
with  money — and  stayed  for  three 
days.  He — the  System — was  there, 
too — the  irony  of  fate.  How  could  I 
ever  have  imagined  that  I  cared  for 
him?  Hard,  cold,  impassive,  he 
never  addressed  one  sentence  to  me, 
never  seemed  to  see  me  when  I  came 
into  the  room,  never  took  my  empty 
teacup  to  be  refilled,  never  opened 
the  door  for  me  once.  Mr.  Morgan 
did  it  all.  Oh,  that  man,  with  his 
hard,  tanned  face,  his  dark-blue  eyes 
and  his  impenetrable  expression! 
Why  doesn't  he  go  and  sit  on  the  top 
of  the  Sphinx?  I  suppose  he  was  an- 
noyed that  Mary  Kitson  was  not  stay- 
ing there. 

We  all  arrived  in  little  bits,  as  it 
were.  I  went  by  train,  and  there  was 
Colonel  Gore  on  the  platform.  He 
said:  "I  was  told  to  wait  for  you; 
the  others  have  gone  on."  He  car- 
ried my  dressing-case  and  put  Pringle 
into  a  sleigh.  Then  he  drove  me  up 
to  the  house.  He  was  quite  conver- 
sational alone  with  me  in  the  dark, 
but  no  sooner  did  we  arrive  than  he 
grew  as  silent  as  a  deaf  mute.  I  tried 
so  hard  to  be  nice  to  him.  I  always 
do.  I  assume  such  an  interested  air 
and  treat  him  as  a  new  acquaintance. 
Why  can't  he  pretend,  too?  All  so- 
ciety is  pretense.  No  one  takes  a 
real  interest  in  the  other  woman's 
baby  or  clothes  or  toothache,  and  we 
talk  all  day  of  things  we  don't  really 
care  two  straws  about. 

Why  doesn't  he  stay  at  York  Re- 
doubt? And  I  once  loved  him! 
— loved  his  hard,  burnt  face,  his  dull 
blue  eyes,  the  diagonal  strip  of  white 
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on  his  forehead.  (I  have  often  kissed 
that  line  of  white  in  the  brown.)  I 
loved  the  mark  of  the  chin  strap. 
Dear  God  !  what  a  fool  is  a  woman  ! 
How  we  imagine  love  and  marriage 
and  heaven  ! 

Mr.  Morgan  tells  me  I  am  driving 
him  to  the  devil  by  my  indifference — 
I,  who  never  drove  or  led  a  man 
anywhere.  I  told  him  he  was  only 
using  me  as  an  excuse,  as  a  peg  on 
which  to  hang  the  remorse  of  his 
misdeeds.  How  convenient  it  still  is 
for  men  to  say:  "  The  woman  tempted 
me!M 

This  house  is  immaculately  beauti- 
ful. The  walls  are  all  covered  with 
flowery  papers,  but  there  are  no  books, 
no  cushions,  no  sofas  and  no  coffee 
after  dinner.  I  thought  when  I  en- 
tered the  hall  that  I  should  like  to 
have  a  house  all  white  paint  and  flow- 
ery papers,  with  chairs  covered  with 
chintz,  but  now  I  don't  want  it. 
Chintz  is  cold,  and  a  house  means  a 
husband.  Mrs.  Goldsmith  has  been 
telling  me  with  pride  that  she  has  no 
imagination.  I  think  she  lacks  one 
of  the  great  virtues  an  unhappy  life 
has  to  bestow,  for  the  happy  people 
do  not  need  to  imagine  ;  life  plants  its 
flowers  at  their  feet  and  they  pick 
them,  but  we  have  to  imagine  the  joy 
that  the  flower  of  happiness  could  give 
us.  The  happy  people  miss  some  of 
the  points  of  life;  if  they  have  no 
pain,  do  they  ever  feel  the  bliss  of 
getting  what  they  have  waited  for, 
longed  for,  prayed  for?  Am  I  writing 
all  this  to  impress  you  or  myself? 
Pain  and  sorrow  may  make  one  sym- 
pathetic or  give  one  insight,  but  would 
I  change  those  attributes  for  one 
week's  joy?  Ah,  that  I  would,  and 
not  shrink  from  the  pain  that  might 
come  afterward. 

"  Happiness,"  said  Mrs.  L'Esterre, 
"  belongs  to  the  dull,  to  those  who 
never  long  for  the  impossible." 

And  Mrs.  Goldsmith  said  : 

"  A  woman  finds  happiness  in  her 
position  and  her  husband's " 

" — love,"  interrupted  Mrs.  L'Es- 
terre,  with  a  little  joyless  laugh. 

" — income,"  continued  Mrs.  Gold- 
smith. 


And  we  all  sat  silent. 

"  I  have  no  husband  and  no  income," 
I  said,  and  then  saw  Colonel  Gore 
behind  me. 

"  Both  can  be  supplied,"  said  Mrs. 
Goldsmith,  with  the  playfulness  of  an 
elephant. 

"By  whom?"  asked  the  System, 
quietly,  of  me.  Fancy  telling  one's 
former  husband  the  name  of  his  prob- 
able successor! 

I  was  coming  down  stairs  on  my 
way  to  the  drawing-room  before  din- 
ner. My  dull  red  velvet  gown  made 
my  shoulders  look  like  cream  velvet 
Mr.  Morgan  was  slowly  going  down 
before  me.  You  know  how  heavy  a 
velvet  gown  is  round  one's  feet,  don't 
you?  As  I  stepped  down  the  stairs 
my  little  black  shoes  and  open-work 
stockings  were  displayed.  Mr.  Morgan 
looked  back  and  stopped  ;  he  turned 
round  as  I  reached  him,  and  stooping, 
gave  my  ankle  a  little  quick  pinch. 
The  rustle  of  a  woman's  gown  and 
the  sound  of  a  man's  voice  made  me 
silent  when  I  would  have  remon- 
strated. Below  us  I  saw  Colonel  Gore 
and  Mrs.  L'Esterre;  he  was  glaring 
at  me.  He  had  seen,  and  thought— 
what  did  he  think? 

44  You  brute!"  I  said,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's air  of  injured  innocence  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  Saint  Elizabeth. 

Fortunately  he  did  not  take  me  in 
to  dinner,  and  I  never  spoke  one  word 
to  him  all  the  evening.  The  System 
played  billiards,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  showed  its  ignorance  of 
spelling  by  a  game  of  letters. 

I  do  hate  being  misunderstood,  and 
I  know  Colonel  Gore  misunderstands 
me.     I  hate  him,  yet  I 

Will  Sir  Anthony  come  to-morrow? 
We  shall  see.  I  am  determined  to  let 
him  tell  me  all,  everything,  in  his 
heart.  Most  truthful  men,  when  dis- 
coursing of  that  organ,  could  only  re- 
cite a  menu  to  be  eaten  when  drinking 
the  best  champagne.  Good-night  It 
is  cold. 

Thine, 

Gay. 

I  shall  accept  Sir  Anthony  to- 
morrow. 
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LETTER  IX 

The  Towers,  North  West  Arm. 

Who  says  morning  brings  counsel? 
It  doesn't.  I  resolutely  make  up  my 
mind  in  the  night  and  change  it  in  the 
morning.  It  is  a  horrid  time;  the 
world  is  not  warm,  and  breakfast  and 
conversation  are  a  bore.  My  last 
night's  reflections  seem  silly,  futile. 
I  think  of  all  the  past,  and  it  is  horrid. 
I  remember  my  rapidly  dwindling 
money,  and  I  don't  want  to  marry  Sir 
Anthony. 

Oh,  dear,  if  only  I  could  breakfast 
in  bed!  That  meal  is  responsible  for 
more  matrimonial  quarrels  than  even 
a  badly  cooked  dinner.  Miss  Kitson 
has  arrived.  I  can't  talk  to  her,  she 
is  so  limp  and  her  discourse  so  unin- 
teresting. Colonel  Gore  and  she  want 
to  play  golf  all  day,  and  they  abuse  the 
snow  for  covering  up  the  country. 
Dear  snow,  I  love  it.  I  was  born  in 
it,  that's  why.  How  hard  it  is  to  pre- 
vent one's  self  telling  the  things  one 
ought  not  to  tell  !  I  am  not  a  secretive 
person — few  women  are — but  we  can 
keep  our  own  little  mistakes  to  our- 
selves, though  it  is  a  bore  to  do 
so.  Now,  men  are  as  deep  as  the 
sea  —  they  never  tell  one  anything 
true. 

The  same  evening. 

I  have  been  tobogganing  since 
dinner  with  Sir  Anthony.  There  is  a 
hill  behind  the  house.  It  stretches  to 
the  sea,  which  is  frozen,  and  the 
course  is  lighted  with  torches.  The 
night  was  cold,  but  clear  and  still, 
and  the  rate  at  which  one  goes  down 
the  hill  is  tremendously  fast  and  ex- 
hilarating. The  sensation  is  numb- 
ing but  glorious. 

We  went  down  two  or  three  times 
and  then  sat  on  rugs  at  the  top  by  a 
big  pine  tree. 

Sir  Anthony  talked. 

He  told  me  he  loved  me,  and  I  was 
silent  with  shame. 

I  feel  as  if  someone  had  stolen  my 
dearest  possession  from  me,  yet  what 
I  have  lost  I  know  not. 

He  talked  for  a  long  time. 


He  told  me  he  married  a  woman 
when  he  was  young,  whom  he  loved 
madly.  She  loved  him.  Then  they 
went  to  India  and  she  ran  away  with 
another  man.  He  tried  to  divorce 
her  but  was  defeated.  The  defense 
pleaded  connivance,  which,  by  lies, 
was  proved.  She  had  a  friend  staying 
with  her,  a  beautiful  girl,  who,  as  soon 
as  Lady  Erskine  had  gone  with  her 
lover,  came  to  Sir  Anthony  and  told 
him  she  loved  him.  He  treated  her 
offer  with  scorn,  scorn  so  intense  that 
she  grew  plaintive,  beseeching,  then 
like  a  fiend. 

"I'll  ruin  you  through  her,  and  I 
believe  you  love  her,"  she  said. 

And  she  did.  She  debased  herself 
and  swore  that  Sir  Anthony  was  her 
lover,  that  Lady  Erskine  and  her  hus- 
band arranged  it  ;  and  they  all  were 
ruined  by  one  woman's  lies. 

Sir  Anthony  told  it  very  slowly;  he 
evidently  had  loved  his  wife. 

"  What  happened  to  her?"  I  asked. 

"  She  came  back  to  me,  begging 
me  to  upset  the  girl's  evidence,  to  set 
her  free  to  marry  her  lover,  but — I 
couldn't;  it  was  hopeless.  No  one 
could  contradict.  I  won't  say  her 
name — that  girl's.  No  one  could  be 
called  as  a  witness  except  my  wife  and 
myself,  and  our  testimony  was  no 
good,  so  she  left  me,  and — and — she 
killed  herself." 

We  sat  in  silence. 

At  last  I  said: 

"  I,  too,  have  a  story,  a " 

"Never  mind,"  he  retorted.  "I 
want  you  to  spend  your  future  with 
me.  I  don't  care  about  your  past. 
At  the  worst,  you  were  only  engaged 
to  someone  else." 

I  shall  have  to  tell  him. 

"I  can't  tell  you  now,"  I  stam- 
mered. 

"  I  understand,"  he  answered. 
Mrs.  Goldsmith  appeared  and  mur- 
mured "Supper."  After  the  tragic 
conversation  she  seemed  quite  cheer- 
ful, and  we  both  laughed. 

"Women  are  fickle,"  said  Colonel 
Gore  behind  me.  He  was  speaking 
to  Miss  Kitson.  Can  he  imagine  her 
becoming  anything  so  frivolous  as 
fickle?       He  speedily   conveyed   her 
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away  from  my  contaminating  pres- 
ence. No  doubt  he  fears  I  may  cor- 
rupt her  virgin  charms.  After  all, 
we  are  not  so  fickle  as  men  are.  I 
think  a  man  is  harder  to  understand 
than  a  woman.  Men  have  more  bal- 
last and  less  impulse.  I  would  follow 
the  man  I  love  through  all  torment  ; 
how  few  men  love  a  woman  well 
enough  to  stand  by  her  side  through 
anything!  They  let  her  go.  And 
then  the  woman  counts  the  cost  and 
makes  another  man  pay.  That  is  the 
reason  why,  until  the  Judgment,  we 
shall  never  cease  trying  to  play  the 
devil  against  the  man,  as  Eve  did. 

My  couch,  my  beauty  sleep  and  the 
last  new  novel,  purveyed  by  Sir  An- 
thony, have  great  attractions  for  me. 
I  will  make  a  little  beef  tea;  Pringle 
has  a  spirit  lamp.  It  is  a  harmless 
drink,  and  it  will  warm  me,  for  in  truth 
I  am  cold  and  shivering,  and  my  heart 
aches. 

I  think,  when  the  angels  relieve 
the  guard,  we  shall  get  a  little  credit 
for  the  sins  we  haven't  committed 
when  the  temptation  has  been  almost 
too  much  for  us.  You  will  say  I  am 
guilty  of  the  worst,  perhaps,  but  you 
do  not  know  the  temptations  to  which 
I  have  not  succumbed. 

I  can  tell  you  this  now  because  I 
can  tell  you  all  later  on.  I  am  going 
home  to-day  with  Mrs.  L'Esterre.  She 
looks  so  pretty.  I  saw  her  last  night 
after  we  had  been  tobogganing;  she 
was  near  to  me,  standing  in  the  dark 
by  Mr.  De  la  Bère.  She  looked  abso- 
lutely happy  and  quite  beautiful,  but 
he  did  not  come  to  supper  with  her.  I 
wonder  if  they  had  arranged  a  meet- 
ing. 

There  are  going  to  be  proceedings, 
my  dear.  She  is  coming  to  stay  with 
me  at  my  hotel.  I  can  hear  you  say- 
ing, "  Don't  have  anything  to  do  with 
her.  "  Well,  if  I  can  teach  one  wom- 
an that  a  happy  life  is  merely  the 
possession  of  a  good  digestion  and  a 
bank  account  I  shall  have  done  well 
for  once. 

King's  Hotel,  Halifax. 

The  day  after  Christmas,  i  a.m. 
Oh,  Vera,  how  can  I  tell  you — how 


can  I  begin?  Christmas  is  over.  I 
hate  dining  with  ghosts.  We  dined  j 
at  the  R.  A.  mess,  and  drank  "  Sweet-  i 
hearts  and  Wives."  But  that's  all  ] 
ordinary;  that's  only  sentiment,  and  J 
to-day  I  felt  lonely  and  sad  and  miser-  \ 
able;  it  snowed  and  snowed,  and  no 
one  came,  not  even  Sir  Anthony,  who 
has  influenza,  so  I  sat  and  sewed  and 
thought  and  smoked  and  almost  wept 
I  told  Pringle  she  could  go  to  a  ser- 
geants' ball  with  her  beloved,  and  I 
dressed  myself  in  tweed  knickerbock- 
ers, long  stockings  and  moccasins,  a 
Norfolk  jacket  and  a  fur  cap.  I 
rolled  up  my  hair  and  put  on  a  short 
curly  wig,  light  brown,  and  a  light 
brown  mustache.  Where  did  I  get 
all  these  luxuries?  Never  mind.  Then 
I  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  into 
my  pocket,  after  looking  with  rap- 
ture at  myself  in  the  glass,  for  I  have 
lovely  hips  and  am  so  slight.  I  crept 
down  the  back  stairs  and  stepped  ont 
into  the  night  and  the  storm,  feeling 
— a  man. 

The  cold  was  pretty  bad  and  the 
wind  like  whiplashes.  The  snow  was 
thick  and  powdery  and  was  drifting 
down  the  street,  while  the  wind  was 
whisking  round  the  houses.  I  put  on 
my  snowshoes  and  tramped  off.  The 
streets  were  deserted,  the  electric 
lights  out,  and  I  walked  and  walked, 
loving  the  exertion,  the  whirling 
snow,  the  keen,  deadly  cuts  of  the 
wind. 

Finally  I  grew  tired,  so  I  turned 
to  come  back,  and  I  faced  the  full 
frenzy  of  the  storm  ;  but  where  was 
I?  I  didn't  know  which  way  I  had 
come,  nor  which  I  should  go.  I  strug- 
gled in  the  snow  that  whirled  round 
me  ;  my  legs  were  so  tired  and  my 
feet  so  heavy  I  could  hardly  crawl,  and 
I  began  to  feel  sleepy,  while  some 
lovely  music,  the  music  of  heaven, 
sounded  clearly  in  my  ears.  And 
then  I  fainted  and  fell  asleep,  and 
the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  in  a 
sleigh,  and  was  being  driven  through 
a  brightly  lighted  gate.  Someone 
lifted  me  out  and  carried  me  into  a 
room  with  a  big  fire  and  a  very  bright 
light. 

"  He'll  be  all  right  soon,"  said  my 
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rescuer,  in  a  sadly  familiar  voice,  and 
I  lay  absolutely  at  peace  and  at  rest. 

Who  had  found  me? 

Someone  gave  me  a  cup  of  steam- 
ing hot  coffee.  I  was  half  awake  and 
half  unconscious;  happy,  joyous 
dreams  floated  through  my  brain,  but 
I  can't  tell  them. 

By-and-by  I  realized  that  someone 
was  looking  at  me.  I  tried  to  sit  up. 
There,  staring  at  me,  was  Colonel 
Gore.  /  was  in  his  quarter sy  in  bar- 
racks; he  had  rescued  me!  I  grew 
hot  and  cold  with  shame,  for  I  was 
wearing  man's  clothes  and  he  thought 
me  a  man — had  he  not  spoken  of  me 
as  he?  How  could  I  get  away  with- 
out betraying  myself  by  my  voice? 
Could  I  pretend  to  be  deaf  and  dumb? 
I  tried  to  rise  ;  he  did  not  speak  ;  he 
came  nearer  ;  he  had  a  photograph  in 
his  hand  and  gazed  at  it  and  at  me. 
44  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  your  name," 
he  gasped.  4  *  You  are — this — you  are 
the  scoundrel  I  have  waited  for.  The 
suit  you  are  wearing  is  identical  with 
this,  photographed  by  Detective 
Power.  "     Here  I  fainted. 

The  best  thing  I  could  do!  When 
I  came  to  I  lay  in  a  pool  of  water;  my 
wig  was  off — had  he  been  shaking  me? 
— and  my  mustache  was.  gone.  Had 
he  been  kissing  me,  or  did  I  imagine 
that?  He  stood  beside  me  like  a 
judge  about  to  assume  the  black  cap 
and  to  decorate  me  with  it. 

44  Gay!"  he  said. 

And  I  wept,  howled  and  sobbed, 
and  murmured  : 

44 1  want  to  go  home.  Where  is 
Pringle?" 

44  What  are  you  doing  in  those 
clothes?  Why  are  you  dressed  like  a 
man?" 

44 1  went  for  a  walk.  I  was  stifled. 
Woman's  clothes  are  a  nuisance  in 
snow,"  I  began,  glibly.  44 1  thought 
it  would  be  all  right.  I  thought  no 
one  would  see  me."  I  was  growing 
incoherent.  I  gazed  at  my  indecently 
exposed  legs,  and  shame  unutterable 
turned  me  purple  with  horror.  I 
yearned  for  a  skirt,  for  a  rug,  for  a 
frill.  I  tell  you  that  even  a  knitted 
antimacassar — any  drapery  thrown 
over  me — would  have  filled  me  with 


courage.     I  don't  wonder  that  savages 
wear  fringes. 

44  Let  me  go,  oh,  let  me  go!"  I 
begged. 

44 1  very  nearly  took  you  to  the 
mess,"  he  said,  sepulchrally. 

I  laughed  and  laughed  and  cried. 

44  Don't,  don't  cry,"  he  said.  ik  You 
need  not  explain  now — you  are  not  fit 
to  talk  to-night.  I  will  go  to  the 
hotel  and  get  you  a  cloak — something 
to  wear.  I  will  order  a  sleigh  and 
take  you  back.  You  are  all  right 
now;  be  happy  and  rest.  How  did 
you  get  out  of  the  hotel  without  being 
seen?  You  must  go  in  by  the  front 
door  and  be  seen.  " 

44  Pringle  has  gone  out.  I  have 
the  key  of  my  room,"  I  gasped, 
meekly. 

44  Give  it  to  me.  I'll  see  the  cham- 
bermaid and  tell  her  you  got  wet 
in  the  snow.  Don't  cry — don't  cry, 
Gay!"  in  a  tone  of  anguish,  no  doubt 
well  simulated. 

The  clock  strikes  two.  I  am  cold 
and  tired.  I  will  tell  you  more  to- 
morrow. 

Yours  ever  and  ever, 

Gay. 


LETTER  X 

I  sat  alone  in  the  funny  little  room 
with  its  queer  furniture.  The  ab- 
sence of  anything  frivolous  struck 
me,  and  also  there  was  not  one  pho- 
tograph of  a  woman.  I  felt — well, 
awful — you  can  imagine  that.  I 
longed  for  the  hotel,  for  my  own 
room,  and  I  thought  of  running  away 
before  he  came  back,  but  I  abandoned 
that  plan.  How  could  I  enter  the 
King's  Hotel  arrayed  in  knicker- 
bockers and  face  the  servants  in  my 
own  hair,  without  my  wig,  my  mus- 
tache and  my  linen  collar?  For  I 
had  omitted  nothing  to  make  the 
picture  complete. 

There  were  two  or  three  photo- 
graphs of  men  lying  about — hard, 
stern-faced  men  that  he  particularly 
affects,  men  who  are  as  unyielding  as 
stone.  They  think  of  soldiering  al- 
ways, and  live  their  lives  without  any 
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frills,  with  lines  of  gold  braid  as  their 
only  joy.  One  frame  was  heavy.  I 
touched  it — there  was  a  spring;  it 
opened,  and  inside  there  were  two  pho- 
tographs— an  ingenious  idea,  no  doubt 
invented  by  my  System  to  save  weight 
and  room  in  packing.  He  is  very 
keen  on  such  details. 

The  two  photographs  were  of  me, 
one  head  and  shoulders,  one  full 
length  in  my  wedding-gown.  I 
laughed  when  I  saw  them.  When 
the  full  length  one  was  taken  Colonel 
Gore  would  hover  so  near  me  that 
half  of  him,  just  a  shadowy  outline, 
is  visible  beside  my  white  gown. 

I  felt  faint  and  weary  and  lay  down 
on  his  sofa.  To  seek  repose  thereon 
would  rapidly  drive  me  to  bed.  It 
was  hard,  lumpy  and  slippery,  a  most 
uncomfortable  resting  place.  Then  I 
thumped  the  apologies  for  cushions, 
and — my  heart  stood  still  with  fear,  a 
horrible,  awful  numbness  seized  me. 
Above  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  the 
rattle  of  the  snow  outside  I  heard  a 
voice.     It  was  Mr.  Morgan's. 

What  would  happen  if  he  saw  me 
there — in  these  clothes,  at  night, 
alone?  What  would  Sir  Anthony  say 
and  do  when  he  heard  of  this  mad  es- 
capade, this  worse  than  mad  freak  of 
mine?  Just  then  a  vision  of  life's 
peaceful  road  in  the  character  of  Lady 
Erskine  looked  blissful  to  my  lonely 
mind  ;  it  seemed  to  be  my  one  ungrat- 
ified  longing. 

"Colonel  Gore  has  gone  out,  sir." 
It  was  Colonel  Gore's  servant  speak- 
ing. 

"Oh,  well,  I  have  an  important 
message  for  him  from  the  General. 
I  will  go  in  and  wait,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. 

I  sought  for  a  hiding  place  ;  there 
was  none — not  a  cupboard,  not  a  cor- 
ner. Colonel  Gore's  bedroom!  I 
rushed  into  it,  sat  down  on  his  boots, 
and  knocked  my  head  against  the  wall. 
It  was  pitch  dark.  Then  I  crawled 
under  the  bed.  There  I  lay — under 
the  bed  in  a  barrack  room — giggling 
hysterically  and  shivering  with  nerv- 
ousness and  cold.  Oh,  that  checked 
suit — how  it  had  betrayed  my  confi- 
dence!   To    begin    with,   it  was    so 


tight  and  so  thin  that  the  floor  hurt 
my  bones.  Be  thankful  for  the  folds 
of  a  skirt;  they  do  keep  one's  poor 
bones  from  becoming  petrified  and 
numb. 

It  was  frightfully  stuffy  and  un- 
comfortable under  that  bed.  I  would 
have  given  anything  to  have  been 
able  to  put  on  a  flannel  petticoat. 

I  heard  him  stamping  about  in  the 
other  room.  He  said  "  Damn!"  once 
or  twice,  and  I  nearly  cried,  "Hoo- 
ray! I  agree  with  you  !"  It  made  my 
misfortunes  more  bearable  when  I 
knew  someone  else  was  quite  as  un- 
comfortable. Then  I  heard  him  say, 
"By  Jove!"  I  sat  up  and  bumped 
my  head,  and  the  bed  rattled.  He 
opened  the  door.  "  No  one  here!" 
he  muttered.  "Miss  Vandeleur,  of 
all  people!" 

He  had  seen  my  photographs.  I 
must  have  left  the  case  open.  I  rolled 
about,  stuffing  my  handkerchief  into 
my  mouth  to  keep  from  crying  out 

I  was  having  a  nice  time,  and  I  had 
got  myself  into  a  pretty  mess. 

I  heard  Colonel  Gore  outside. 

To  my  joy,  his  voice  sounded  hor- 
ror stricken. 

"  Mr.  Morgan  waiting  for  me? 
What  has  become  of  the  other  gentle- 
man?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  suppose  he 
is  there,  too.  " 

4  *  And  without  his  wig,  "  murmured 
Colonel  Gore,  sadly. 

I  laughed  then.  Oh,  if  this  little 
room  had  a  door  leading  into  any- 
where, into  a  cellar,  a  garret!  But  it 
had  one  exit  only. 

"  I'll  leave  this  coat  here,"  said  the 
System,  sharply.  "You'd  better  go 
home  now." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

"  How  are  you,  Morgan,"  said  the 
System,  very  austerely.  Ugh!  how 
cold  I  was! 

And  then  Mr.  Morgan  repeated 
his  message,  something  about  a 
march,  an  attack  and  guns  and  forts, 
while  I  lay  and  shivered. 

The  soothing  smell  of  smoke  was 
wafted  to  me.  How  I  longed  to 
smoke  ! 

"What  good  photographs  of  Miss 
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Vandeleur,"  said  Mr.  Morgan;  "pri- 
vate theatricals,  I  suppose,  as  she 
wears  a  wedding  gown.  " 

"Those  are  photographs  of  my 
wife,  not  of  Miss  Vandeleur,"  said 
the  System,  calmly,  and  his  voice  was 
hard  and  cold.  I  think  his  eyes  must 
have  looked  pretty  nasty. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know.  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

"She  is  like  Miss  Vandeleur,"  the 
System  continued,  "  but  Miss  Vande- 
leur's  face  is  harder.  " 

At  last  Mr.  Morgan  went,  and  I 
crawled  out;  dusty,  disheveled  and 
deadly  cold,  I  staggered  into  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

44  Why  did  you  keep  me  so  long? 
I  have  been  under  your  bed!" 

"  Gay!"  and  he  put  his  arm  round 
me.  I  was  tired  and  faint  and  ill. 
What  a  horrible  situation  to  be  in, 
and  looking  like  that,  too!  To  have 
been  hiding  under  the  bed  of  the  man 
who  divorced  me  !  Oh,  I  felt  a  fool  ; 
but  his  arms  were  so  strong,  so  ten- 
der !  I  looked  like  a  shrinking  little 
boy,  and  I  suppose  he  felt  sorry  for  me. 

"Where's  my  coat?"  I  demanded 
at  last. 

"I  brought  it,  and  your  hat.  I 
managed  most  beautifully;  and  now 
you  must  have  some  hot  coffee.  I'll 
make  it;  I  am  awfully  good  at  it," 
with  quite  the  jovialness  of  youth. 
What  a  nice  pal  he  makes  when  he  is 
cheerful  ! 

"I  was  worried  to  death  about 
you,"  he  said,  "  when  my  servant  told 
me  Morgan  was  here.  I  did  not 
know  what  had  become  of  you  or 
where  you  were,  and  I  didn't  dare 
ask.  And  you  were  so  uncomforta- 
ble, so  cold,  in  my  room!" 

"Under  your  bed,"  I  said,  dole- 
fully. 

"Poor — "  he  was  going  to  say  a 
word  beginning  with  a  d,  but  he 
didn't;  "poor  soul,"  he  substituted. 
He  never  said,  as  he  certainly  would 
have  in  the  old  days:  "It  was  all 
your  own  fault." 

We  drank  our  coffee  with  a  well- 
simulated  gaiety,  and  then  he  told  me 
that  he  had  ordered  a  sleigh  to  be  out- 
side the  barrack  gates  at  eleven. 


"  I  feel  as  if  it  were  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,"  I  remarked,  feebly. 

I  put  on  the  long  cloak  and  the  hat 
he  had  brought  me  and  we  drove 
slowly  to  the  hotel.  The  roads  were 
very  bad — it  had  snowed  so  much — and 
our  progress  was  slow.  The  chariot, 
a  sort  of  glass  coach  on  runners, 
tilted  and  wobbled  and  shook,  and  he 
put  his  arm  round  me — merely  for 
my  protection  and  comfort,  he  care- 
fully informed  me,  in  case  I  should 
fall  and  knock  my  face  against  the 
sides  of  the  sleigh. 

"  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,"  he  re- 
marked as  we  parted. 

"Oh,  you  are  not  going  to  scold 
me?"  I  cried,  involuntarily,  forget- 
ting the  strained  and  unusual  position 
we  were  in. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  hastily,  "but 
I  want  to  have  one  or  two  things 
cleared  up.  " 

I  gave  him  my  hand;  he  pressed  it, 
and  I  went  to  my  room. 

Never  in  all  my  life  was  I  so  glad 
to  see  "home"  again;  and  how  I  re- 
joiced Pringle  was  out!  I  took  off 
my  garments  and  buried  them  in  the 
recesses  of  my  locked  private  trunk. 
Then  I  drank  some  neat  brandy  and 
wrote  half  of  this  letter  to  you.  I 
laugh  now  when  I  remember  the  situ- 
ation and  my  cramped  legs,  but  I 
think,  of  all  terrifying  positions,  life 
without  a  skirt  would  be  the  worst 
possible. 

I  have  just  heard  from  Colonel 
Gore  ;  he  has  had  to  go  to  York  Re- 
doubt, and  will  call  on  me  on  Sunday. 
This  is  only  Wednesday.  I  am  glad 
he  is  not  coming  and  yet  I  am  sorry. 
I'd  like  to  get  it  over.  Sir  Anthony 
is  much  better;  he  is  coming  here 
this  afternoon. 

Well,  he  has  been — Sir  Anthony,  I 
mean.  He  looks  wan  and  white,  and 
we  had  heavenly  muffins  for  tea.  I 
have  trained  the  cook  to  do  them. 
He  urged  me  to  say  "Yes"  and  to 
consent  to  marry  him  at  once. 

I  felt  mean  and  small  and  despica- 
ble. Oh,  what  comfort  a  skirt  lined 
with  silk  gives!     If  I  had  had  on  my 
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knickerbockers,  I  should  have  lain 
down  and  howled. 

"I  can't  say  anything  until  you 
know  my  story.  " 

"I  don't  want  to  know  it.  I  am 
tired  of  stories  and  tragedies,  and  I 
want  you  and  love.  You  came  like  a 
nymph — "  I  was  more  like  one  last 
night,  I  thought — "from  the  sea,  and 
I  love  you.  If  you  honor  me  by  giv- 
ing me  charge  of  your  future,  I  shall 
be  happy  indeed,"  and  so  I  said  "  Yes,  " 
and  he  kissed  me,  and  I  shuddered  a 
little,  but  he  liked  it.  I  think  in  his 
heart  he  felt  a  little — well,  I  won't  tell 
you  my  thoughts.  You  always  tell  me 
that  I  think  the  worst  of  everyone.  He 
has  lots  of  money,  and  I  am  going  to  be 
married  soon,  but  he  must  know,  be- 
fore he  takes  the  final  fence,  that  I  am 
a  divorced  woman  ;  in  fact,  I  will  tell 
him  the  whole  story,  and  now  I  will 
tell  it  to  you,  dear  heart,  as  I  have  so 
often  promised  to  do. 

You  know  I  was  married  young — 
most  women  are,  I  believe,  who  are 
"misunderstood  "  and  whose  marriage 
is  a  failure.  But  I  really  was  twenty, 
and  now  I  am  nearly  twenty-four. 
The  man  from  Australia  was  the  be- 
ginning. The  night  he  rang  out  my 
happiness  he  rang  in  my  divorce. 
Well,  we  lived  in  a  flat,  and  the  Sys- 
tem was  dull,  morose,  reproachful  in 
look,  taciturn  at  dinner,  grumpy  at 
breakfast;  he  took  to  staying  out  to 
lunch,  though  before  he  always  came 
home  to  it. 

Then  I  sought  for  mischief.  I  tried 
everything.  I  made  myself  cheap.  I 
dressed  to  please  him.  I  talked  to 
please  him — he  was  as  numb  as  the 
Sphinx  ;  and  so  I  grew  desperate  and 
tried  to  find  a  devil  to  fight  his  devil, 
or  rather  to  amuse  the  little  devil  in 
me. 

Then  I  thought  of  Charlie.  Be- 
fore I  married,  we,  my  cousins  and  I, 
had  adored  a  man  named  Charlie — 
just  a  silly  schoolgirl's  adoration  for 
a  man  one  never  meets.  I  raked  him 
out  and  displayed  him  in  every  way  ; 
but  the  best  of  it  is,  there  never  was 
any  Charlie  Woodward.  He  never 
existed.  The  rooms  in  Jermyn  street 
were  taken    by    me    dressed    up  as 


Charlie,  and  so — well,  I'll  explain  to- 
morrow. You  will  say  it  can't  be.  It 
can,  and  so  I'll  tell  you,  for  it  was. 
Well,  here's  luck!  Drink  to  the 
health  of  the  future  Lady  Erskine. 
Yours  ever, 

Gay. 

I  sha'n't  tell  Sir  Anthony  anything. 

LETTER  XI 

My  Dearest: 

I  am  to  relate  my  past  now.  Well, 
as  you  know,  Colonel  Gore  got  a  good 
billet  at  the  War  Office  and  I  got  very 
dull.  I  tramped  London.  I  saw  the 
weirdest  places  and  I  had  the  weird- 
est adventures,  until  at  last  being  a 
woman  was  so  cumbersome  to  my  de- 
velopment (I  am  quoting  the  new 
woman's  jargon  now),  that  I  decided 
to  be  a  man.  Fortunately  it  was  No- 
vember and  I  am  slight.  How  I 
could  have  carried  out  my  design  in 
long,  light  evenings  with  a  fat  figure, 
I  know  not.  I  sought  a  man's  cloth- 
ing establishment  and  asked  for  gar- 
ments for  private  theatricals;  they 
were  all  ready-made  and  all  cut  the 
same  shape,  and  I  grew  wildly  em- 
barrassed when  they  suggested  I 
should  get  into  the  garments  to  see  if 
they  fitted.  I  carried  a  suit  off  in 
triumph  without  trying  it  on,  my  face 
burning,  and  even  my  nose  shining 
with  reflected  guilt.  When  I  put  it 
on  I  looked  so  nice,  I  really  did,  I  was 
quite  enraptured  with  my  own  ap- 
pearance. I  began  to  go  out  at  night 
I  went  to  music  halls  and  plays,  and 
always  got  home  unseen,  unnoticed. 
At  last  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  too 
dangerous  to  be  going  in  and  out  of 
my  husband's  abode  dressed  in  men's 
garments.  He  or  the  servants  were 
bound  to  discover  me  and  put  a  stop 
to  it. 

One  dark  afternoon,  being  especially 
venturesome,  I  wandered  round  Jer- 
myn street.  How  lovely  it  is  to  be  a 
boy!  Nobody  looks  at  a  boy,  while  a 
woman  is  always  stared  at  I  saw  a 
label  in  a  window,  "  Furnished  Apart- 
ments to  Let."  The  brilliant  idea 
struck  me  that  I  would  take  them. 

The  housekeeper  was  fat  and  sus- 
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picious,  but  grew  amiable  when  I  paid 
a  quarter's  rent  in  advance.  I  dined 
there  and  went  off  to  one  of  the  big 
tailors  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  where 
I  bought  a  new  suit,  that  checked  one, 
knickerbockers  this  time — the  first  suit 
had  trousers.  For  the  next  three 
months  I  had  a  glorious  time  of  free- 
dom, of  seeing  London.  Alas!  re- 
gardless of  my  doom,  I  played.  I 
always  drove  to  my  chambers  in 
Jermyn  street  dressed  as  a  woman;  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was 
watched,  that  the  housekeeper  im- 
agined me  a  guest  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, that  a  detective  followed  me 
there  and  followed  me  home.  I 
left  some  of  my  garments  in  Charlie 
Woodward's  bedroom,  a  powder  puff 
and  a  bodice  marked  with  my  name. 
Twice  I  lost  the  latchkey  of  my  cham- 
bers, so  I  went  back  to  the  flat  dressed 
in  my  manly  attire  and  sneaked  in 
and  up  stairs  without  anyone  seeing 
me,  as  I  thought  in  my  ignorance. 
Well,  one  morning  Colonel  Gore  came 
in,  his  face  looking  gray  and  lined, 
his  voice  hard.  He  wasted  no  time 
in  civil  preliminaries. 

"  I  have  had  you  watched  by  a  de- 
tective. I  have  found  out  all  about 
your  friendship  with  this  Woodward. 
Your  audacity  in  bringing  him  to  your 
home  is  too  scandalous  forme  to  over- 
look. I  might  have  forgiven  the  rest 
if  you  had  refrained  from  that,  this 
last  insult  to  me.  Now  my  evidence 
is  complete.  I  have  applied  for  a 
divorce.  The  housekeeper,  the  de- 
tective, all  can  bear  witness.  You 
had  better  see  Mr.  Woodward  and  get 
him  to  marry  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Have  you  nothing  to  say?  No  excuse? 
No- — ?" 

I  interrupted  him. 

"You  left  me  alone.  You  cared 
nothing  for  me.  I  am  young.  I  was 
lonely.    I  have  no  excuse  to  offer  you.  " 

44 1  loved  you  once,"  he  said,  slowly. 

"Love!  you  don't  know  what  it 
means!  I  am  glad  to  be  free,"  I  said. 
"  I  shall  leave  here  to-morrow." 

And  I  did  leave. 

Charlie's  landlady  sighed  for  him  in 
vain.  He  never  went  back  to  Jermyn 
street,  and  you  know  the  rest. 


I  stayed  in  Porchester  Terrace,  and 
Colonel  Gore  divorced  me.  He  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  find  Charlie 
Woodward,  who  was  branded  as  cow- 
ard, beast  and  villain — and  he  was 
only  me  ! 

At  first  I  meant  to  tell,  then  it 
seemed  a  good  way  of  getting  rid  of 
Colonel  Gore.  I  knew  I  had  done 
nothing  wrong  and  that  he  was  tired 
of  me.  You  despise  me.  If  he  had 
seemed  to  believe  in  me,  if  he  had 
— well,  if  he  had  been  interested  in 
me  from  the  beginning.  But  he 
wasn't,  so  all  is  said. 

Now  that  dream  is  over,  those  days 
done.  I  was  always,  he  used  to  say, 
inclined  to  be  flippant  when  I  should 
have  been  serious.  Now  he  is  coming 
to  see  me.     Well,  let  him  come. 

He  has  gone. 

He — he  is  a  hard  man,  and  I  like 
blue  eyes.     Sir  Anthony's  are  brown. 

How  can  I  tell  you  our  conversa- 
tion? He  inquired  for  my  health,  and 
then  he  said,  suddenly: 

"I  believe  we  are  not  divorced." 

As  you  know,  my  voice  is  never 
shrill  ;  indeed,  the  man  from  Australia 
often  called  me  his  "  golden- voiced 
one,"  but  I  was  vehement  now.  It 
was  shrill,  and  I  said  —  I  almost 
screamed  : 

"What?" 

"  May  I  take  off  my  coat?" 

He  wore  the  heavy  military  coat 
trimmed  with  fur,  for  it  was  only 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  he 
was  in  uniform.  I  always  thought  of 
him  as  a  primitive  man,  who  swore 
when  he  vas  angry  and  kissed  a 
woman  when  he  felt  any  of  the  im- 
pulses we  call  love  ;  but  evidently  he 
has  gained  self-control. 

"You  said?" 

"What  I  said  does  not  matter.  I 
want  you  to  swear,  by  all  you  hold 
sacred,  that  Charlie  Woodward  exists  ; 
that  you  loved  him  or  hated  me." 

Now  I  did  not  want  him  to  know 
the  truth.  And  I  could  not  swear  a 
lie. 

"The  past  is  dead,"  I  remarked; 
"  let  it  rest.  You  got  your  divorce.  I 
am  free." 
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"  I  have  been  studying  that  photo- 
graph ever  since  I  found  you  in  the 
snow.  Of  course,  it  is  only  a  snap- 
shot, but  it  looks  more  like  a  woman 
than  a  man." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"  Your  imagination  is  great." 

He  took  the  photograph  out  of  his 
pocket.  The  horrible  checked  suit 
blazed  at  me. 

"Are  you  not  glad  to  be  free?"  I 
asked. 

"Not  at  the  price  of  your  good 
name." 

"You  cannot  pay  for  that  now. 
'  The  sins  that  you  do  by  two  and  two, 
you  must  pay  for  by  one  and  one.' 
No  doubt  I  shall  pay  soon." 

He  rose  and  put  on  his  coat. 

"  Can  we  not  bury  the  past?"  he 
asked. 

"If  you  had  said  that  before,"  I 
answered,  "I  would  have  loved  you 
until  death  ;  but  now  I  am  cold,  I  am 
dead,  I  am  free." 

"  Let  us  bury  it  together." 

"No  ;  you  go  your  way  and  I  will  go 
mine.  I  killed  my  love  and  buried  it  at 
the  cross-roads  in  a  suicide's  grave. 
Besides,  how  can  a  photograph  of  a 
checked  suit  whitewash  a  woman?" 

"This  one  can." 

Why  had  he  been  resigned  in  days 
of  yore?  A  devil  would  have  kept  me  ; 
the  resignation  of  a  saint  let  me  go. 

He  threw  the  photograph  to  me. 

"Look  at  the  wrist." 

I  glanced  at  it,  at  my  own;  there 
was  a  bangle — a  twisted  Canadian 
canoe  ;  the  light  had  caught  it  and  it 
shone  brightly.  It  had  been  given  me 
by  my  father  when  I  was  little,  and 
as  it  is  very  uncommon,  I  always 
wear  it. 

"  There  might  be  another  bangle." 

"Never,"  he  answered.  "You 
must  have  hated  me,  to  hold  your 
tongue  so  well.  To  face  shame,  loss 
of  position,  everything,  just  to  get  rid 
of  a  man.  I  can't  understand  it  at 
all." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  did  not  do  it 
for  love  of  a  man?" 

"  I  believe  you  did  not — do  not — 
love  anyone.  I  have  watched  you  often 
when  you  have  been  talking.    You  are 


good  because  you  are  cold.  Most  cold  \ 
women  value  position,  too,"  méditât-  ! 
ively. 

"Who  would  respect  the  virtue 
that  is  created  by  necessity?"  I  de- 
manded. 

He  did  not  answer. 

"  Promise  me  that  if  you  are  in 
trouble  I  may  help  you,  if  you  want 
anything  I  may  get  it  for  you.  " 

"  I  am  going  to  marry  Sir  An- 
thony." 

"  You  are  going  to  marry  him?"  in- 
credulously. "Does  he  know  the 
story?"  eagerly. 

"Not  yet.     I  shall  tell  him.    Of         | 
course,  your  name  will  not  be  men- 
tioned." 

"  I  don't  care  if  it  is.  I  shall  take 
care  of  you  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  "  And  he  departed,  banging  the 
door.  He  is  human,  anyway.  He 
was  quite  different  I  liked  him 
much  better. 

Now  to  face  Sir  Anthony  and  the 
explanation.  Poor  little  Past!  How 
I  have  to  dig  you  up  from  where  you 
lie  sleeping  and  dress  you  in  emotions 
and  motives!  Well,  Sir  Anthony 
shall  know  the  worst  of  me,  and  then 
he  can  take  or  leave  me. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
noise  in  the  hotel  this  morning,  lug- 
gage and  boxes  being  carried  up  and 
down  the  stairs.  The  mail  is  in,  and 
I  wait  for  a  letter  from  you.  I  am 
going  for  a  walk  in  snowshoes  down 
to  the  big  pine  woods,  where  the  trees 
murmur  and  whisper,  and  where  I 
can  feel  young  and  gay.  I  can't  make 
the  System  out — his  stern  manner, 
his  occasional  lapses  into  desperate 
earnest.  Is  he  lonely?  Does  he  want 
his  housekeeper  back?  No;  for  he 
can  get  Miss  Kitson. 

I  came  down  to  lunch,  and  as  I 
passed  through  the  hall  from  the  bar, 
where  most  of  the  idle  men  congre- 
gate, I  heard  a  voice — a  rasping, 
jovial  voice — that  made  my  flesh 
shrivel  as  if  alum  had  been  poured 
over  me.  My  dear  Vera,  it  was  the 
man  from  Australia! 

What  on  earth  has  driven  him  here? 
Yours  ever, 

Gay. 
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LETTER  XII 

Soul  of  My  Soul: 

I  am  terrified.  I  dare  not  move, 
except  by  the  back  stairs.  I  am  afraid 
to  go  out  in  the  daylight.  I  shiver 
when  anyone  knocks  at  my  door.  I 
have  all  my  meals  brought  up  to  me, 
and  I  am  sad  and  lonely. 

To  make  it  worse,  Sir  Anthony  has 
gone  away  to  Ottawa  to  see  Lord 
Loftus. 

I  wonder  what  you  will  say  when 
you  get  my  letter  about  Charlie?  Will 
you  believe  me  or  not?  Can  you  im- 
agine a  woman,  driven  by  despera- 
tion and  hatred,  clasping  shame  to 
her  heart  to  be  free?  Perhaps  you 
can't.  Neither  can  I  in  the  cool  day- 
light of  reflection,  which  shows  up 
all  the  crow's-feet  in  my  mind  and  tells 
me  that  I  am  not  a  semi-detached  pi- 
rate, but  only  a  woman  who  has  no 
one  to  kiss  her  on  the  cheek  for  cour- 
age, no  one  to  greet  her  when  she 
comes  home.  You  received  my  let- 
ter and  you  are  nearing  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  where  fame  stands — that 
cold,  white  woman  with  the  burning 
lips.  Well,  the  sting  of  life  is  regret, 
and,  if  I  were  brave,  it  would  spur 
me  on  to  work,  to  do  something  to 
help  others;  but  I  am  made  of  chiffon, 
after  all,  and  no  doubt  I  shall  vanish, 
when  the  crash  comes,  as  those  who 
have  taken  to  the  road — as  I  am  sup- 
posed to  have  done — always  do  vanish. 

But  enough  of  my  moralizing.  A 
semi-detached  pirate  has  no  need  of 
such  a  luxury.  "  Take  and  hold  "  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  my  motto.  Sir  An- 
thony is  on  a  good  big  liner,  with 
electric  light  and  music,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  with  a  pilot.  My 
little  ship  is  nearing  the  rocks,  and  I 
doubt  whether  there  will  be  room  for 
me  on  that  liner  with  the  red  velvet 
(sticky  stuff  it  is,  too)  and  the  search- 
light. He  doesn't  know  my  history 
yet. 

But  from  the  future  to  the  undivine 
present,  which  is  "the  man  from 
Australia."  I  don't  believe  he  can 
know  that  I  am  here  ;  he  may  be  do- 
ing a  tour.  If  he  once  sees  me  or 
guesses  I  am  within  his  reach  he  will 


chase  me,  he  will  lay  himself  at  my 
feet,  he  will  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  me  marry  him.  He 
considers  himself  merely  a  half  circle 
without  me.  I  am  the  other  half,  that 
he  has  yearned  for  since  his  youth. 
He  is  only  flopping  round  the  world  ; 
sliding,  but  never  rolling,  with  his 
personality  incomplete.  How  gaily 
he  could  roll  on  if  my  half-circle  were 
linked  to  his  !  I  can  hear  you  laugh 
and  say:  *'  Don't  be  alarmed,  he  will 
have  forgotten  you  !  There  is  nothing 
so  potent  as  the  divorce  court  for 
blotting  out  a  man's  recollections.  " 

You  can  argue  as  much  as  you  like, 
I  have  a  presentiment — and  my  pre- 
sentiments never  lie — that  he  is  just 
as  absurd,  just  as  "  appassionato  fur  i- 
oso  "  as  he  ever  was.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  ridiculous  name  I  gave  him? 
It  is  the  direction  for  the  emotions  in 
singing  one  of  my  songs,  and  on  the 
next  page  comes  "appassionato  en- 
tusiasmo."  He  will  be  singing  his 
song  according  to  those  orders  when 
he  knows  I  am  here. 

Last  night  Sir  Anthony  returned. 
To-night  he  gives  a  dinner  to  intro- 
duce me  as  his  future  wife.  Mr. 
Morgan  has  gone  to  kill  moose  with 
some  youngster  in  the  gunners.  He 
won't  be  at  the  dinner.  I  have  a 
heavenly  gown,  a  satin  that  is  white, 
that  is  dull  pink,  that  is  soft  as 
pearls,  shaded  by  pink  chiffon;  one 
shoulder-strap  of  blood-red  chiffon  on 
one  arm  and  one  strap  of  rubies  across 
my  shoulder  make  my  skin  like 
cream;  a  wee  fichu  thrown  over  my 
bodice  of  the  same  red,  and  a  rosette 
to  finish  it,  make  my  toilet  complete. 
My  skirt  fits  as  if  I  had  been  poured 
into  it,  and  it  is  very  long  and  I  am 
very  slight.  Thus  arrayed,  I  start 
with  the  rosette  of  courage  (is  it  not 
the  same  color  as  that  of  blood?)  next 
my  heart. 

The  dinner  is  over.  It  was  a  suc- 
cess; no  one  was  surprised.  Everyone 
drank  my  health  and  said  nice  things 
to  me. 

"Sir  Anthony  is  infatuated,"  said 
Mrs.  Goldsmith;  "he  looks  at  no  one 
but  you." 
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I  stayed  rather  late.  Anthony 
makes  a  good  lover,  and  you  will  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  did  not  dig 
up  my  past.  It  is  dirty  work  for  an 
engaged  woman  to  bother  with  earth 
in  a  grave.  I  am  a  coward;  I  am 
afraid  of  losing  him.  Once  I  jeered 
at  the  lives  of  those  behind  the  lau- 
restinus  bushes.  I  wish  sometimes — 
at  night  and  in  the  gray  dawn,  when 
my  thoughts  rush  on  me  like  a  river 
— that  I  had  always  lived  behind  a 
bramble  hedge. 

I  told  Pringle  not  to  sit  up  for  me. 
She  always  leaves  my  spirit  kettle 
and  tray  ready,  so  that  I  can  make 
myself  a  cup  of  tea  after  I  come  in  at 
night.  If  you  don't  let  the  tea  stand 
too  long  it  is  the  most  soothing  drink 
just  before  one  gets  into  bed,  without 
a  book;  with  a  book  my  eyes  will 
never  close. 

I  lighted  the  kettle,  poked  the  fire 
and  began  to  smoke.  My  gown  of 
beauty  was  tight,  and  I  went  to  my 
bedroom,  where  there  was  also  a  fire, 
to  get  a  tea-gown. 

There,  in  a  big  chair  by  the  fire,  a 
chair  that  I  had  bought  for  myself 
and  which  is  specially  comfortable,  sat 
or  reclined  Howard  Morgan  !  I  was 
too  much  surprised  to  say  a  word. 
The  clock  struck  one.  Of  course 
you  will  say:  "You  screamed,  rang 
the  bell  and  otherwise  conducted 
yourself  as  a  virtuous  lady  should." 
Not  I.  I  wanted  to  know  why  he  had 
come.  I  was  wondering  how  I  could  get 
rid  of  him  quietly,  and  fear — the  fear 
of  what  he  might  know — gripped  my 
heart  and  made  me  cold  and  tremu- 
lous. 

"My  lady  of  the  red  rosette!"  he 
cried,  and  pointed  to  the  badge  on  my 
gown.  He  threw  his  arms  round  me. 
I  struggled — I  did  not  dare  scream. 
He  tried  to  kiss  my  mouth,  but  I 
pushed  him  away  and  the  kiss  fell  on 
my  neck.  His  lips  burned.  He  had 
been  drinking.  How  could  I  get  him 
out? 

"I  can  wait,"  he  said.  "Surely 
the  kisses  of  your  bought  red  mouth 
will  be  sweet!  I  will  buy  you,  for 
you  have  your  price,  just  as  sure  as 
any  and  every  woman  has." 


"  How  did  you  get  here?  How  do 
you  dare  speak  to  me  like  that?" 

"Dare!"  and  he  laughed  softly. 
"  I  dare  anything  for  love." 

"  Love!"  I  retorted,  forgetting  the 
hour,  forgetting  everything  except 
that  there  was  going  to  be  the  hard- 
est battle  I  had  ever  fought,  and  I'd 
die  or  win  game.  "Possession,  you 
mean.  " 

"  It  is  all  the  same.  What  do  men 
marry  for?  Possession.  What  do 
they  love  for?  The  same  thing. 
Come  ;  be  reasonable.  Listen  to  me. 
Sit  down.  I  don't  intend  to  go  until 
you  have  heard  me,  and  I  mean  to 
have  the  little  talk  now.  I  told  you 
on  the  steamer  I  should  come  for  it, 
so  you  may  as  well  be  quiet  You 
can  scream  yourself  hoarse  and  be  in 
the  paper  to-morrow  just  as  well  after 
I've  said  my  say  as  before." 

"You  asked  me  to  marry  you  on 
the  steamer,  and  I  refused.  " 

"Pardon  me,"  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  "  I  said  I  loved  you." 

"Marriage  and  love  go  together." 

"  Very  seldom.  Marriage  and  the 
divorce  court,  love  and  a  flat  There 
are  isolated  cases  in  life,  of  course, 
but  they  belong  to  the  respectable 
and  the  suburbs,  and  I  have  not  come 
here  to  talk  of  isolation,  respectability 
and  the  suburbs,  but  of  you  and  me" 

'  *  I  am  going  to  marry  Sir  Anthony.  " 

"  That  is  only  a  statement,  which,  I 
assure  you,  you  will  never  cany  out. 
I  love  you,  and  I  mean  to  have  you  ; 
besides,  I  am  Sir  Anthony's  heir.  Do 
you  think  I  would  allow  him  to  many 
at  all?  Do  you  think  I  will  let  him 
marry  you — Colonel  Gore's  divorced 
wife?     Never!" 

For  one  moment  I  lost  my  courage. 
I  nearly  cried.  Then  I  braced  myself 
up.  The  worst  blow  I  ever  had 
imagined  had  fallen  on  me.  He 
knew.  Yet  I  was  not  surprised— I 
had  expected  it. 

"  You  saw  my  portrait  in  the  Morn- 
ing Scorcher?" 

The  ridiculous  and  the  sublime  ever 
chase  one  another! 

"  I  recognized  you  the  moment  you 
walked  down  the  saloon  on  board  the 
Canadian,  but  I  was  not  absolutely 
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certain  until  I  saw  your  photographs 
in  Gore's  rooms.  If  you  will  come 
with  me  to  New  York  I  will  settle  one 
thousand  pounds  a  year— pounds y  mind, 
not  dollars — on  you.  I  will  love  you 
until  I  tire  of  you,  then  you  will  have 
the  money.  Anyway,  you  won't  be 
Lady  Erskine;  that  would  be  like 
putting  a  racehorse  into  a  cab.  Not 
one  word  of  your  former  history  shall 
ever  cross  my  lips.  Say  *  Yes  '  quickly. 
You're  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence 
to  refuse.  " 

"  With  my  past  you  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do;  with  my  future  you  will 
likewise  have  nothing  to  do.  If  I 
wanted  to  be  the  sort  of  woman  you 
think  me  I  should  choose  a  better 
man  than  you  are.  I  am  meat  for 
your  masters.  " 

His  face  grew  red.  I  could  see  I 
had  touched  him  on  the  quick. 

44  If  you  persist  in  your  absurd  re- 
fusal," he  continued,  "I  shall  tell  all 
I  know.  I  will  hound  you  from  hell 
to  hell.  You  will  soon  spend  all  your 
money.  You  see  I  know  all  your 
affairs.  Take  me,  give  up  Sir  An- 
thony, and  you  will  be  happy  ;  refuse 
me,  and  everyone  shall  know  what 
you  are.  I  will  tell  all  Halifax. 
Choose  quickly — ruin  or  love?" 

"Ruin,"  I  answ<  red.  I  must  have 
a  little  courage,  Vera,  somewhere. 
44  Now  go,"  I  added. 

"Go?    Not  I." 

I  rushed  out  of  the  room.  I  heard 
a  noise  of  men  talking;  surely  some- 
one would  deliver  me  from  this  fiend. 
The  corridor  was  lighted;  I  saw  a 
door  open,  heard  voices  and  sounds  of 
revelry,  and  I  met  Colonel  Gore  ! 

I  will  tell  you  the  rest  to-morrow. 

Yours  always,  Vera,  lovingly  and 
distractedly, 

Gay. 


LETTER  XIII 

Well,  Vera  dear,  to  resume  my 
thrilling  narrative,  do  you  feel  as  if 
you  were  in  the  front  stalls  in  the 
Adelphi?  I  did  not  give  Colonel  Gore 
time  to  be  offended,  or  frightened,  or 
modest,  or  anything.     I  just  dragged 


him  into  my  bedroom.     He  resisted 
slightly — "  dragged  "  is  a  good  word. 

"Take  him  away,"  I  said,  and  I 
pointed  to  Howard  Morgan,  who  sat 
up,  looking  frightened,  and  mur- 
mured : 

**I  am  going." 

Colonel  Gore's  face  was  a  study. 
He  gripped  Mr.  Morgan  by  the  shoul- 
der and  they  marched  to  the  door. 
They  were  more  like  prisoner  and 
captive  than  two  friends.  By  my 
sitting-room  door  they  stopped,  and 
Colonel  Gore  said  : 

"I  have  been  dining  with  an  old 
school  friend  ;  Morgan  also  has  been 
dining;  you  may  be  quite  sure  he 
mistook  your  room  for  the — bar,  shall 
I  say,  Morgan? — yes,  for  the  bar." 

And  this  extraordinary  pair  walked 
down  the  stairs  together.  They  did 
not  keep  step,  and  Colonel  Gore 
marched  like  a  policeman  leading  an 
unwilling  captive. 

I  have  had  my  wish.  I  have  played 
and  am  playing  in  drama,  but  I  would 
that  it  were  comedy.  Besides,  there 
is  no  applause.  I  am  growing  older, 
but  I  am  not  acquiring  more  sense — 
common  sense,  as  it  is  erroneously 
called;  it  is  most  uncommon  and  is  an 
inherited  blessing,  accompanied  by  an 
income.  Rudeness  and  unpleasant 
candor  are  often  mistaken  for  it. 

It  is  terrible  to  be  twenty-four,  with 
a  past,  a  heart  and  no  money.  Tell 
me  something  comforting  when  next 
you  write,  dearest,  for  my  little  ship 
is  drifting  away  from  the  path  of  the 
liner  and  the  black  flag  flies  tremu- 
lously. I  shall  have  to  pull  it  down 
and  substitute  the  red  one  for  courage. 

I  have  just  been  reading  a  book,  by 
a  woman,  railing  against  matrimony. 
What  a  confounded  fool  ! — excuse  such 
strong  language.  Why  don't  women 
take  liver  pills  when  they  begin  to  be 
discontented,  or  ride?  I  wonder  if 
these  disillusionized  ladies  ever  realize 
how  trying  their  husbands  must  find 
them.  I  fancy  they  never  analyze  a 
man's  sentiments,  though  they  waste 
enough  time  on  their  own. 

I  have  learned  to  skate,  to  waltz,  to 
dance  the  lancers.  Think  of  it!  The 
motion  is  perfectly  glorious,  the  music 
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heavenly.  We  dance  twice  a  week, 
and  now  are  getting  ready  for  the 
Carnival.  That,  my  ignorant  English- 
woman, consists  of  a  fancy-dress  ball 
on  the  ice.  I  am  going  as  a  poppy. 
You  laugh.  Poppies  in  Winter!  My 
dress,  from  New  York,  which  has  cost 
a  pretty  penny,  is  made  of  velvet.  I 
am  a  double  poppy,  and  the  bright 
red  velvet  is  shaded  and  cut  in  petals 
up  to  my  waist  ;  it  is  made  princesse, 
with  the  waist  line  plain  ;  three  petals 
form  the  bodice  and  one  poppy  crowns 
my  "  wood  nymph  hair" — I  quote  Sir 
Anthony.  The  dress  is  very  short; 
shaded,  soft  frills  of  silk  show  when  I 
waltz,  and  my  stockings  are  pale 
green,  also  my  boots.  My  hair  hangs 
loose  and  curly — it  is  a  triumph.  My 
bank  account  is  pretty  low.  The  day 
of  my  departure  draweth  near,  and 
soon  I  shall  have  to  make  tracks  for 
some  vast  city  to  earn  my  bread. 

I  can  see  your  face  of  horror;  well, 
my  dear,  let  me  alone.  I  am  making 
up  for  my  dull  youth,  and  a  pirate  is 
ever  gay  to-day — to-morrow  may 
never  dawn. 

The  System  has  just  been  here. 
We  met  with  great  amiability.  He 
was  somewhat  nervous.  I  felt  very 
grateful  and  showed  it. 

f<  Have  you  vanquished  my  enemy?" 
Il  inquired. 

"I  lîave  muzzled  him." 

"  How?"  I  asked. 

"You  mayas  well  know.     I  hap- 
pen  to  possess  a   little    information 
about  him.     He  is  married.     If  Sir 
Anthony  knew  to  whom,  he    would  , 
leave  his  money  elsewhere.  " 

"Am  I  safe?"  I  inquired. 

**  For  a  time,  yes." 

"  I  would  not  have  asked  your  as- 
sistance," I  said,  "but  you  were  the 
first  man  I  saw,  and  I  needed  a  m#n's 
strength  to  put  him  out.  " 

"  You  needed  a  man  strong  enough 
to  hold  his  tongue,"  he.  answered. 
*  What  would  have  been  tte  result  if 
^ou  had  summoned  any  man'  to  your 
aid?  He  would  have  sworn  secrecy, 
have  confided  in  every  man  at  the 
club  the  next  evening,  and  all  the 
women  would  have  known,  and  prob- 
ably have  cut  you,  the  morning  after,  " 


"Then  I  can  trust  you?" 

"Absolutely." 

"You  don't  ask  what  Mr.  Morgan 
had  come  to  say  to  me.  " 

"I  don't  care  to  know.  If  you 
had  liked  his  conversation,  I  suppose 
you  would  not  have  turned  him  out, 
and  he  would  not  have  sworn  so 
vilely." 

Then  he  went  away.  How  snubbed 
and  small  I  felt  after  that  plain  hint 
that  I  can  go  my  own  way!  He  takes 
no  interest  in  me.  Why  should  he? 
asks  my  humble  mind.  He  never 
did,  answers  my  practical  one.  For  a 
husband  who  has  divorced  his  wife  to 
continue  to  take  an  interest  in  her 
welfare  is  to  proclaim  him — what? 
An  angel? 

So  I  have  time  to  enjoy  my  Carnival 
before  Lent,  to  dance  my  few  dances 
and  hear  a  few  more  pretty  speeches 
before  the  curtain  comes  down.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  unhappy 
nor  worried.  I  take  each  day  as  it 
comes,  and  the  danger  of  discovery  is 
rather  intoxicating. 

The  man  from  Australia  is  still 
here.  I  wear  a  thick  veil,  and  chance 
fate. 

If  a  blow  is  coming,  let  it  come. 

We  are  going  to  practice  the  ser- 
pent march  for  the  Carnival  to-night 
Mr.  Walters  is  my  partner;  he  skates 
beautifully.  Mrs.  L'Esterre  leads  us 
all,  and  whom  do  you  suppose  she  is 
going  to  dance  with?  Mr.  De  la  Bère. 
He  is  the  hero  of  the  driving  tour 
episode.  *  He  is  a  French  Canadian, 
and  his  grandmother  was  a  squaw. 
That  accounts  for  the  Indian  in  him. 
He  is  strong  and  lithe,  and  she — well, 
she  hardly  looks  at  him,  but  people 
are  beginning  to  talk  about  her.  The 
women  hate  her;  she  is  too  cold,  too 
indifferent,  and  they  think  her  indif- 
ference is  pretense.  Her  husband  is 
a  snake.  What  am  I  going  to  do  about 
Sir  Anthony?  Cry  to  the  housetops 
and  the  telephones  that  I  am  a 
divorced  woman?     Not  yet,  not  yet. 

Is  it  fair?  Has  the  judge  at  the 
divorce  court  unmarried -me?  Bah! 
I  will  not  reflect.  When  I  take  my 
room,  my  two  pair  back,  and  live  on  a 
pound   a  week,   there  will   be    time 
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for  much  reflection,  and  if  I  become 
Lady  Erskine  there  will  not  be  time 
for  any.  Either  way,  whatever  is 
will  be  best.  So  much  for  my  phi- 
losophy. I  may  do  foolish  things,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  be  weak-minded 
enough  to  regret  them.  The  woman 
that  regrets  always  tells  and  makes 
others  miserable. 

Mrs.  L'Esterre  has  come  to  stay 
with  me,  and  we  have  been  to  many 
little  pious  teas  in  little  pious  houses. 
Nice  little  white  houses  with  clean 
papers,  and  none  to  adventure,  none 
to  fight — just  sitting  down  to  wait  for 
the  Day  of  Judgment.  If  I  lived 
that  life  I  should  have  to  run  up  and 
down  atfid  pretend  to  be  a  steam  en- 
gine to  create  an  excitement  ;  waiting 
for  the  Judgment  Day  is  dull  work, 
and  I  should  like  to  hear  a  few  trum- 
pets in  life  before  I  hear  the  last  one 
of  death.  Now,  if  I  had  a  house  in 
the  woods,  miles  away  from  everyone, 
that  would  appeal  to  my  soul.  Think 
of  the  possibilities  of  wolves  and  bears  ! 
Think  of  the  glorious  Summer,  with 
the  wind  blowing  over  the  swamp  land 
and  the  Indian  pears  in  blossom,  the 
miles  and  miles  of  country  over  which 
one  could  wander  and  be  lord!  In 
Autumn  here,  in  the  long,  still  days, 
one  feels  lonely  as  the  sun  and  the 
frost  do  battle  for  this  mysterious 
land;  then  suddenly,  the  King,  the 
Monarch  whose  horses  are  the  North 
Wind  and  who  marches  with  Fate 
and  Time,  crushes  the  Summer,  and 
his  vanguard  paints  the  leaves  scar- 
let, yellow  and  orange.  They  sing 
their  death-song  to  the  mad  music  of 
color,  for  is  not  color  a  song,  just  as 
much  as  music  itself?  I  hope  by  this 
time  you  have  ceased  to  apply  the 
ordinary  rules  of  life  to  me,  that  you 
are  not  shocked  because  of  the  copy 
book  maxims  I  have  outraged.  Life 
is  not  a  copy  book. 

Just  here  the  System  appeared. 
He  has  ceased  to  be  conversational. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  news  of  dire 
import. 

"Did  you  know  the  man  from 
Australia  is  here?"  he  asked. 

41  He  hasn't  seen  me,"  I  retorted. 


"  No,  but  he  will.  Now  let  me  ad- 
vise you  to  leave  this  place  and  go 
back  to  England.  " 

I  was  thinking  of  doing  this,  but  his 
suggesting  it  made  me  long  to  throw 
something  at  him,  and  I  immediately 
decided  to  stay,  to  face  everything, 
rather  than  take  his  advice. 

"  I  have  an  aunt,"  he  continued  (I 
can  imagine  his  aunt — at  a  distance, 
thank  heaven!),  "  who  would  be  jlad 
to  have  you  stay  with  her  until  you 
found  something  to  do,  and  you  would 
be  out  of  the  way  of  all  trouble 
and " 

"  I  am  not  going  away,"  I  inter- 
rupted. "  Why  should  I?  I  am  go- 
ing to  marry  Sir  Anthony.  " 

By  the  bye,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
he  comes  every  day  to  see  me.  He 
always  says  the  same  things — that  he 
loves  me,  and  I  look  charming.  He 
is  most  amiable,  his  manner  divine, 
his  attentions  unobtrusively  offered  ; 
but,  perhaps,  if  he  were  worse,  if  he 
were  less  charming,  I  might  love 
him. 

" 1  know,"  said  Colonel  Gore;  "I 
know,  but  I  would  not  risk  that. 
Why  won't  you  explain  everything  to 
me?  Why  do  you  refuse  to  clear  up 
this  mystery?  I  am  certain  there  was 
no  Charlie,  "  He  whispered  this,  birt 
it  sounded  in  my  ears  like  a  shout.        # 

".Sir  Anthony  Erskine,"  said  the 
bellboy,  throwing  open  the  door  with 
a  flourish. 

"Ah,  Gore,"  said  Sir  Anthony, 
cheerfully,  "how  are  you?"  and  he 
turned  to  me  witlran  air  of  possession. 

"  Very  well,"  I  replied.  "  Colonel 
Gore  is  telling  me  to  go  and  live 
quietly.  He  thinks  the  mad  career  of 
gaiety  is  too  much  for  me." 

Sir  Anthony  smiled. 

"I.hope  soon  to  take  you  away," 
he  said. 

Did  I  hear  the  System  murmur 
"Damn!",  faintly? 

"  I  must  go  now,"  he  said.  Then 
he  turned  to  me.  "You  are  quite 
sure,  Miss  Vandeleur,  that  you  have 
no  message  for  my  aunt?  I  shall  write 
to  her  to-day." 

"  I  have  no  message,"  I  said.  "  I 
have    no   use-  for  aunts,"  playfully, 
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with  a  glance   at  Sir  Anthony.     "I 
shall  soon  have " 

44  A  husband,"  he  interrupted. 

"  My  modesty  forbade  my  mention- 
ing it,"  I  replied,  still  playfully. 
Then  the  System  said  "Good-bye," 
and  took  my  hand.  His  eyes  sug- 
gested depression.  He  has  very  ex- 
pressive eyes. 

I  followed  him  into  the  dreary  hotel 
corridor. 

44  Why  did  you  say  such  things?" 

44  What  things?"  he  demanded. 

Why  do  men  never  understand? 
They  want  their  pictures  in  such  lurid 
colors.  Only  a  weak  man  really  under- 
stands a  woman's  impulses,  moods — 
call  them  by  what  name  you  like — and 
that  man  would  never  appeal  to  me. 

44  Good-bye,"  I  said,  cheerfully,  and 
went  back  to  Sir  Anthony. 

I  shall  marry  him  and  never  tell  him 
the  truth   about  myself.     When    he 
finds  out — well,  until  the  dawn  of  that 
day  I  shall  be  happy. 
Thine, 

Gay. 


LETTER  XIV 

Dearest  Vera: 

You  are  shocked,  you  are  horrified. 
You  are  all  things,  and  simply  because 
of  a  postscript  in  which  I  said  I  meant 
to  marry  Sir  Anthony.  What  you 
will  be  when  you  get  my  letter  with 
the  whole  history  of  Charlie  in  it,  I 
don't  know.  You  have  made  the 
usual  mistake,  my  dear,  in  taking  me 
for  what  I  said  I  am.  You  should 
never  believe  in  the  virtues  that  a 
man  or  a  woman  professes.  If  a 
woman  says  she  is  modest,  you  may 
be  perfectly  certain  that  she  is  a  bold- 
faced jig,  for,  of  course,  we  are  none 
of  us  very  intimate  with  our  virtues, 
while  our  vices  are  our  constant  com- 
panions. And  so  you  are  annoyed 
with  me  because  I  once  said,  44  A  di- 
vorced woman  who  marries  again  is 
quite  shameless.  "  Forget  what  I  said. 
I  have  forgotten  everything.  You 
say  that  there  is  only  one  man  in  the 
world  I  should  marry,  and  his  name 
you  don't  know.     Even  if  I  am  heart- 


broken by  his  cowardice,  I  am  mar- 
ried to  him,  as  you  and  all  the  others 
of  your  class  agree.  Well,  you  will 
get  my  letters,  and  you  will  wonder 
and  think  me  perhaps  worse,  perhaps 
better.  I  made  no  defense  when  the 
System  exhibited  our  want  of  unity 
to  the  world.  How  on  earth  did  they 
get  my  photograph  in  the  Morning 
Scorcher?  I  suppose  some  journalist 
stole  it  from  my  flat.  I  wish  I  were  a 
good  woman,  for  now  I  long  to  wipe 
off  my  past  from  life's  slate.  And  yet 
I  suppose  if  I  had  nothing  to  regret 
I  should  regret  that.  Now  I  am  in 
the  arena,  and  if  the  wild  beasts  tear 
me  or  if  I  get  stained  I  can't  help  it 
To  keep  one's  garments  white  is  al- 
most an  impossibility.  Ah,  Vera,  I 
may  be  weak-minded,  but  I  wish  I 
had  kept  mine  white. 

Mrs.  L'Esterre  is  staying  with  me, 
I  am  glad,  for  she  is  human,  and  I 
can't  stand  living  with  ghosts;  when 
I  am  alone  I  see  them.  Mr.  L'Esterre 
is  also  an  attaché;  he  comes  fre- 
quently; he  is  trying  to  construct  a 
midnight  passion  for  me.  I  call  it 
midnight  because — well,  I  leave  that 
to  your  intelligence. 

This  is  the  night  of  my  ball.  I  have 
been  so  busy  about  it  !  Sir  Anthonys 
assistance  with  the  invitations  has 
been  delightful,  and  he  will  help  me 
to  receive  the  guests.  I  sent  the  Sys- 
tem a  card,  but,  needless  to  say,  he 
has  refused  my  invitation.  I  had  an 
awfully  good  time  at  the  Carnival,  and 
my  dress  was  perfectly  lovely — so  be- 
coming and  so  delightful  to  skate  in. 

Sir  Anthony  did  not  skate,  but 
stood  watching  me.  He  loves  me— 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  and  I— 
well,  I  am  fond  of  him,  and  if  I  keep 
that  little  corner  of  my  mind  shut  up  I 
can  drift  on  pleasantly. 

The  only  spectator  there  who  made 
me  feel  unhappy  was  the  man  from 
Australia.  I  did  not  see  him  until 
the  end  of  the  serpent  dance,  and  if 
he  recognized  me  he  did  not  show  it 
Probably  he  has  forgotten  me.  Men 
always  do  forget.  They  are  delight 
ful  philosophers  when  their  passions 
are  not  strong. 

Sir  Anthony  has  got  lovely  familv 
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jewels  ;  he  has  sent  for  them  for  me, 
and  my  engagement  ring  is  a  blaze, 
just  like  the  Northern  Lights. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  evidently  vanquished. 
He  came  here  yesterday  with  some 
flowers  from  Sir  Anthony.  We  met 
on  neutral  ground.  I  was  very  stiff 
and  dignified  and  he  most  polite. 

"I  receive  you  as  Sir  Anthony's 
messenger,"  I  said,  when  he  was 
shown  in. 

"I  have  to  apologize  for  my  re- 
marks the  other  night. " 

And  I  replied,  44I  shall  forget 
them." 

But  I  have  not  done  with  that  man 
yet.  I  feel  in  my  bones  that  he  will 
appear  again  in  a  way  I  won't  like. 
Perhaps  I  am  unduly  apprehensive; 
perhaps  my  liver  is  out  of  order. 

After  the  Ball. 

How  delightful  to  be  taken  care  of! 
The  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  at  my 
feet,  and  Sir  Anthony  looked  after  me 
with  all  the  assiduity  of  the  new  hus- 
band— why  do  they  do  their  work  bet- 
ter when  they  are  *unused  to  it? — and 
the  tenderness  of  a  lover. 

I  must  say  that  once,  dearest,  my 
courage  left  me. 

It  was  late,  and  I  had  shaken  hands 
with  the  last  arrival,  feeling  a  weari- 
ness that  made  me  glad  I  had  decked 
myself  with  a  china-pot  complexion, 
for  I  did  not  look  tired.  Sir  Anthony 
was  by  me,  and  we  were  talking  of 
the  prosaic  subject  of  the  color  of  the 
new  furniture  for  the  drawing-room. 

" Darling,"  he  said,  for  he  grows 
loverlike  sometimes,  "  choose  your 
own  color." 

"Dull  red,  pink — no,  blue,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"Little  woman,"  fondly,  **you  can 
have  it  striped,  if  you  like,  as  they  do 
ice  creams.  "   I  laughed  and  looked  up. 

44  Would  you  mind,  Anthony,"  with 
a  pause  before  his  name,  4<  getting  my 
smelling  bottle  from  Pringle?  She 
has  it  in  the  dressing-room.  " 

He  obeyed  at  once. 

Thank  goodness,  my  color  was  sta- 
tionary. Coming  in  at  the  door,  led 
by  Mr.   Morgan,   and  looking   even 


more  "appassionato  furioso"  than 
usual,  was  the  man  from  Australia. 

44 1  think  you  have  met  Mr.  Maul," 
said  Howard  Morgan. 

How  I  hated  him  ! 

The  man  from  Australia  took  my 
hand  and  said,  softly: 

44  Are  they  cruel  to  you?  I  have 
come  to  rescue  you  from  all  this.  I 
am  your  deliverer." 

So  this  is  his  role.  I  nearly  laughed. 
He  is  quite  capable  of  carrying  me 
off  on  a  fire  engine  or  of  doing  any 
mad  thing  to  get  possession  of  me. 
Why  do  not  the  authorities  banish 
men  who  have  had  sunstroke  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth?  He 
looked  so  ridiculously  amorous,  so  full 
of  importance,  yet  so  kind. 

44  Are  you  come  in  peace  or  in  war?" 
I  cried. 

44 In  love,"  he  answered. 

That  is  much  more  dangerous  than 
either,  I  know;  still,  he  never  sur- 
prises me,  for  I  am  aware  what  a  fire- 
brand he  is.  His  emotions  are  abso- 
lutely ungovernable,  his  actions  in- 
spired by  the  devil — I  am  sure  of  it. 

44 1  met  Mr.  Morgan  at  the  club.  I 
told  him  I  was  looking  for  you.  " 

Looking  for  me  Î  Worse  and  worse  ! 
At  any  moment  the  future  autocrat  of 
my  destiny  might  return  ;  and  I  would 
not  introduce  him  to  this  past  lover  of 
mine.  I  must  hear  the  worst.  I 
said,  calmly: 

44 1  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Come, 
take  me  to  have  an  ice,  to  some  quiet 
place  where  we  can  talk.  " 

His  eyes  glowed  with  rapture,  and 
we  strolled  down  stairs,  fortunately 
without  meeting  Anthony. 

44  How  did  you  explain  to  Mr.  Mor- 
gan your  anxiety  to  find  me?  By  what 
name  did  you  call  me?" 

44  Mrs.  Gore.  But,"  hastily,  "I 
know  you  are  not  here  as  Mrs.  Gore. 
I  know  you  have  thrown  off  that 
man's  name,  as  you  should  have  done 
long  ago,  brave  darling  that  you  are  ! 
I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Morgan,  and  I 
said  that  if  there  is  one  man  on  God's 
earth  that  I  hate — "  here  he  clenched 
his  teeth,  as  if  he  were  a  little  dog 
growling — 44that  man  is  Colonel 
Gorç," 
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"Have  you  mentioned  the  same 
thing  to  many  people?"  I  asked,  feel- 
ing that  fate  had  dealt  me  its  worst 
blow. 

"Not  to  very  many.  Then,  of 
course,"  cheerfully,  "Morgan  asked 
why  I  hated  him,  and  I  said,  4  Be- 
cause I  love  his  wife,  whom  he  di- 
vorced. Mrs.  Gore  is  an  angel,  and 
should  be  in  Paradise."  (I  wish  I 
were!)  "  You  see,  I  always  talk  and 
dream  and  think  of  you  as  my  saint.  " 

Worse  and  worse.  When  a  man 
glorifies  a  woman  into  a  saint  he  al- 
ways wants  to  put  her  into  a  shrine, 
that  he  may  worship  there  alone. 

"I  thought,"  continued  he,  "that 
I  saw  you  last  night  at  the  Carnival, 
and  so  I  said,  *  I  thought  I  saw  Mrs. 
Gore  skating  at  the  Carnival  last 
night,  but  it  must  have  been  only  a 
dream,'  and  Morgan  said,  'Oh,  dear, 
no.  She  was  there.  '  Then  I  sprang 
to  my  feet  and  caught  him  by  the  col- 
lar, and  said,  'What!  tell  me  again!' 
All  the  men  in  the  room  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  we  had  quite  a  scene," 
complacently,  "for  I  think  I  nearly 
choked  Morgan.  Then  that  scoun- 
drel Gore  came  in,  and  by  that  time  I 
had  let  go  Morgan's  collar,  so,  of 
course,  we  had  to  be  quiet,  for  Gore 
always  hated  me.  Then  Morgan 
whispered  that  you  were  giving  a 
ball,  and  called  yourself  Miss  Van- 
deleur  now.  No  one  heard  him,  I 
assure  you.  Your  secret  is  safe  with 
me.  Did  you  know  I  was  coming 
here?  What  luck  that  I  came  after 
you!" 

Luck!     Ye  gods! 

"I  came  away  from  England,"  I 
said,  "to  make  a  new  life  for  myself, 
to  forget  all  the  past." 

"  You  are  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Sir  Anthony  Erskine?" 

"Yes." 

"Look  here.  Marry  me.  I  love 
you.  I  forgot  how  madly  until  I  saw 
you  again.  I  would  be  so  good  to 
you!  Oh,  my  dearest,  my  love, 
my 

"I  must  go,"  I  cried,  hurriedly. 
"I  must  go  back." 

4  '  When  may  I  see  you  ?  Where  shall 
we  meet,  alone?     Let  it  be  soon." 


"Come  to  tea  to-morrow,"  I  mur- 
mured.    '  '  But  if  you  betray  me !" 

"  Why  should  I?     I  love  you." 

And  so  we  went  back  to  the  music 
They  were  playing  a  pas  de  quatre. 
Sir  Anthony  was  looking  into  va- 
cancy. 

I  wonder  into  how  many  ears  the 
man  from  Australia  has  poured  the 
tale  of  his  hopeless  and  hopeful  pas- 
sion. 

"  I  won't  drink  any  more  to-night," 
he  muttered,  as  my  rightful  owner 
offered  me  his  arm. 

"Don't,"  I  whispered. 

If  he  once  becomes  talkative  he  will 
ruin  my  life. 

Good-night,  dearest.  You  say  I  am 
weaving  a  novel.  My  adventures 
may  be  interesting  to  read  of,  but  I 
am  so  tired  of  shocks.  If  it  were  not 
for  what  my  System  used  to  call  my 
cursed  pride  I  should  go  away  from 
here.  But  why  should  I  please  him? 
Thine,  ever  lovingly, 

Gay. 

What  tune  will  the  band  of  life  play 
to-morrow,  I  wonder?  Some  dirge,  I 
suppose. 


LETTER  XV 

My  Dear  Vera: 

I  did  not  finish  the  account  of  the 
great  ball — "  great  bawl  "  would  be  a 
better  name,  for  I  howled  myself  to 
sleep  after  it. 

Well,  when  I  returned  to  Sir  An- 
thony he  remarked,  crossly: 

"  You  were  a  long  time  talking  to 
that  fool  of  a  man.  " 

"  Poor  soul!"  I  answered,  "  he  was 
hungry;  he  had  not  had  any  dinner, 
and  I  am  hostess  to-night." 

"  Pringle  never  brought  your  smell- 
ing salts,"  morosely. 

"  Never  brought  them  !"  I  repeated, 
indignantly.  (I  knew  she  hadn't.) 
"  And  she  knows  I  never  move  with- 
out them,"  with  crescendo  indigna- 
tion. 

"She  was  very  sorry,"  he  re- 
marked, in  an  absorbed  way.    Then  : 

"Tell  me,  Gay,  what  is  there  be- 
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tween  you  and  that  man?  Maul,  he 
calls  himself .  " 

"Space  is  between  us  now." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  with  impa- 
tience, '*  but  how  does  he  know  you? 
Where  did  you  meet  him?" 

uAt  my  Aunt  Lydia's,  "  I  replied, 
44 at  home."  She  lives  in  Bucking- 
hamshire ;  he  will  never  meet  her. 

For  once  I  told  the  truth. 

"Oh,"  in  a  somewhat  mollified 
tone,  for  "Aunt  Lydia  "  sounds  so 
respectable,  as  indeed  she  is.  /  am 
the  disreputable  member  of  the 
family. 

"  Tell  me  about  your  Aunt  Lydia." 

Then  (without  waiting  for  me  to  re- 
late my  relation's  undated  history, 
which  fact  rejoiced  my  soul — if  I  had 
announced  that  she  is  Mrs.  Brace- 
bridge,  of  Bracebridge  Hall,  he  could 
soon  have  discovered  the  different 
points  of  my  career)  he  continued  : 

"That  wretched  man  looked  at 
you." 

"Anthony,"  I  murmured,  re- 
proachfully, "  why  shouldn't  he  look 
at  me?" 

All  men  are  alike.  I  have  been 
through  exactly  the  same  process  with 
the  System.  Why  do  they  marry  a 
pretty  woman — for  I  am  pretty — and 
expect  other  men  not  to  look  at  her? 
What  is  the  good  of  asking  why?  It 
is  but  vain. 

My  own  private  opinion  is  that 
most  men  like  a  wife  who  is  no 
trouble  to  them.  Matrimony  is  such 
a  permanent  arrangement,  and  it 
would  be  so  wearying  to  be  perma- 
nently jealous.  The  husband  likes 
to  feel  he  can  leave  his  wife  to  sit  in 
a  railway  station  and  no  man  will 
look  at  her;  the  lover  wishes  all  men 
to  admire  his  choice  ;  but  men  should 
not  marry  an  attractive  woman — they 
should  choose  a  worthy  creature  who 
never  curls  her  hair  and  has  no 
figure.  They  frequently  do  this — I 
will  say  that  for  them — else  how  is  it 
that  one  sees  such  plain  wives? 

"Howard  tells  me,"  said  Sir  An- 
thony, "  that  this  man  is  a  company 
promoter,  merely  a  swindler,  who  is 
trying  to  persuade  silly  women  to  be- 
lieve in  him.     Don't  invest  any  of 


your  money  in  anything  he  recom- 
mends." 

I  smiled.  My  money!  How  reas- 
suring it  is  to  know  that  no  one  will 
ever  be  able  to  waste  that,  for  it  is 
nearly  all  spent. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  System  tell- 
ing me  I  had  better  leave  here  and 
go  to  his  maiden  aunt,  I  really  think 
that  I  should  depart,  for  I  am  getting 
tired  of  it  all,  and  I  know  my  life  can 
never  be  as  I  should  like.  I  can 
never  drain  delirium,  so  I  may  as 
well  prepare  for  peace. 

That  fool  ! — the  man  from  Australia  ! 
— how  I  wish  he  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea! — came  up  to  me  to  say 
44  good-night."  He  had,  I  am  sure, 
drunk  too  much  champagne,  and  An- 
thony was  listening. 

44 1  will  call  to-morrow,"  he  whis- 
pered, in  what  he  imagined  was  a 
soft,  tender  tone,  but  which  was  more 
like  the  growl  of  an  irate  terrier. 

44  Yes,"  I  said,  while  the  band  was 
playing  the  "Mulligan  Guards,"  for 
they  were  finishing  up  with  lancers. 
That  tune  always  makes  me  want  to 
weep.  It  reminds  me  of  a  pillow 
fight,  of  a  dark-brown  face,  of  a  wet 
day  ;  it  is  like  a  red-hot  iron  on  my 
heart.  The  league  of  the  red  rosette 
of  courage  has  more  members  than 
we  know.  Across  the  room  I  could 
see  Mrs.  L'Esterre  talking,  with  badly 
feigned  polite  interest,  to  Mr.  De  la 
Bère.  How  did  all  these  bogies  get 
invited  to  my  party?  I  never  asked 
Mr.  De  la  Bère  or  the  man  from 
Australia. 

44  We  will  smoke  and  talk  of  the 
happy  days  of  yore,"  cried  my  4< de- 
liverer," still  growling. 

Anthony  offered  me  his  arm  and 
led  me  to  the  stairs.  I  could  see  he 
was  annoyed. 

The  last  guest  had  gone,  and  the 
rooms  looked  tawdry,  though  the 
decorations  had  been  lovely.  The 
Colonel  of  the  Engineers  managed 
them  for  me.  Did  I  tell  you  he  is 
one  of  my  annexations?  I  always  for- 
get to  mention  these  details — you  see, 
I  write  you  the  truth.  I  can  pour 
out  my  real  self  to  you;  to  most 
women  one  has  to  say  what  one  thinks 
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they  think.  Between  you  and  me  it 
has  ever  been  heart  to  heart,  my 
dearest.  Have  you  not  helped  me 
when  all  the  world  passed  me  by? 
Have  these  other  women  no  sins  to 
repent  of?  Some  of  those  I  have  met 
here  think  the  Sunday  morning  re- 
pentance obviates  any  necessity  for 
not  seeing  their  lovers  on  Sunday 
night. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Anthony  and  his 
jealousy  are  waiting,  and  if  you  think 
a  man's  jealousy  cools  and  grows  flat 
like  a  soufflé,  you  have  no  experience. 
When  Solomon  said,  "  Jealousy  is  as 
cruel  as  the  grave,"  he  knew  it  could 
wait  and  grow  more  cruel  in  the  wait- 
ing. 

The  only  way  to  keep  a  man  is  to 
always  act  as  if  you  loved  him  wildly. 
Let  him  be  your  god!  fall  at  his  feet 
when  he  is  angry,  kiss  him  (ugh,  it's 
horrid!)  when  he  scolds  you.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  Sir  Anthony's  attitude 
toward  me  does  not  really  agitate  my 
mind.  Why  should  it?  I  don't  love 
him,  and  to  thee,  dear  heart,  to-night 
I  can  say  I  don't  care  whether  I  marry 
him  or  not.  But  I  pretended  to  hear 
his  counsels;  in  reality  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  pillow  fight,  and  a  man 
had  caught  me  in  his  arms  and  was 
carrying  me  down  into  the  hall,  kiss- 
ing my  hair,  my  neck,  my  lips,  and 
someone  was  playing  the  "Mulligan 
Guards,"  while  the  hoarse  voices  rose 
in  the  chorus,  "We  shoulder  arms, 
and  march  and  march  away.  " 

I  will  tell  you  the  story — indeed,  I 
have  almost  told  it,  but  Sir  Anthony 
is  still  holding  forth,  and  I  believe  to 
obey  is  better  than  to  love,  in  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  husband. 

Well,  he  has  finished  his  harangue, 
and  my  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
his  last  sentence. 

"I  really  think,  Gay,  that  you 
ought  not  to  smoke.  It  is  very  nice 
of  you  to  do  so  when  with  me." 

How  well  I  know  men  !  How  many 
have  said:  "Oh,  it  is  all  right  when 
with  me!" 

"I  understand,"  I  retorted;  "you 
may  enter  the  stable,  the  others  may 
not  look  over  the  wall." 

"I   did  not  say  anything  about  a 


stable  ;  I  was  talking  about  smoking. 
When  we  are  alone  together  it  savors 
slightly  of  Bohemia;  it  is  peaceful 
and  a  woman  who  smokes  does  not 
talk  too  much,  and " 

"Never  mind,  you  old  bear,"  I  ex- 
claimed, putting  my  arm  round  his 
neck — we  were  driving  home,  I  for- 
got to  tell  you.  * 4 1  shall  always 
smoke,  and  you  will  always  adore 
me. 

For  a  wonder  he  said  no  more,  and 
we  parted,  and  I  went  up  to  my  room. 
Tearing  through  my  brain  came  my 
thoughts,  galloping  like  horses,  roar- 
ing like  the  sound  of  many  waters. 

The  past,  the  present,  the  future, 
all  paraded  before  me  and  made  little 
mocking  curtsies. 

I  rose  unrefreshed,  and  after  my 
bath  arrayed  myself  in  a  tobogganing 
coat  of  bright  scarlet.  I  must  have 
color  near  me  to-day  or  I  shall  weep. 
I  met  lots  of  people  as  I  walked  out 
to  the  tobogganing  hill.  They  all 
congratulated  me  on  the  success  of 
my  ball.  I  had  forgotten  it.  I  am 
glad  they  liked  it.  To  me  it  resem- 
bled the  Day  of  Judgment  and  a  visit 
to  the  dentist  rolled  into  one.  An- 
thony said  he  would  come  to  lunch. 
He  did  not,  but  sent  a  wee  note. 

Dearest: 

Only  important  business  could  keep 
me  away  from  you.  I  will  come  for 
some  tea  at  five.  " 

Yours,  while 

Anthony  Erskine. 

I  wrote  him  a  note  and  told  him  I 
was  too  weary  to  see  him  at  five.  '*  I 
am  not  fit  for  polite  conversation,"  I 
said.  At  four  o'clock  in  pranced 
"Appassionato  Furioso" 

He  had  assumed  a  saintly  air,  and 
looked  subdued. 

I  was  determined  he  should  be 
humble,  that  I  would  trample  on  him 
and  reduce  him  to  pulp. 

So  I  did  not  hold  out  my  hand,  and 
I  said: 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self after  last  night.  " 

He  looked  doleful;  evidently  he 
did  not  remember  much  and  had  gone 
to  bed  in  a  very  cloudy  state  of  mind. 

"  Once,  long  ago,"  I  said,  "you  be- 
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haved  like  an  idiot  and  made  Colonel 
Gore  so  angry  with  me  that  he — well, 
that  is  how  the  trouble  began;  and 
now  you  appear  again,  behaving 
vilely  and  saying  odious  things.  For 
heaven's  sake,  say  what  you  have  to 
say  and  go!" 

11  I  won't.  I  am  your  deliverer.  I 
shall  stay." 

"Then  you  ruin  my  life.  Sir  An- 
thony  " 

"  Surely  he  knows?" 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  hastily. 
"He  is  jealous." 

"Of  me?"  joyfully,  "of  me?" 

"  Not  of  you,  of  my  past.  " 

"  I  love  you,  and  I  won't  go  away. 
I  am  sure  you  will  need  help  some 
day,  and  then  I  shall  be  here." 

He  is  infatuated,  illogical  and  all 
the  rest.  Here  Pringle  interrupted 
us  with  tea,  and  then  a  call  boy  came 
to  say  Sir  Anthony  was  waiting  to 
know  how  I  was.  I  will  tell  you  the 
rest  to-morrow. 

Yours,  a  very  depressed  and  weary 

Gay. 


LETTER  XVI 

Dearest  : 

You  should  have  seen  his  face,  the 
man  from  Australia,  when  the  mes- 
sage was  brought  in.  "  You  told  him 
you  were  ill — not  to  come — for  my 
sake?  I  shall  certainly  never  go  away 
until  you  are  married!"  triumphantly. 

Verily  I  had  turned  on  the  "ap- 
passionato entusiastno  "  label  now. 

"Naturally,"  I  said,  "he  has  more 
sense  than  you  have.  He  knows  that 
I  should  be  exhausted  after  last  night, 
and—  Oh  !"  to  the  bellboy,  "  tell  Sir 
Anthony  I  am  resting  and  feel  much 
better." 

I  followed  him  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  heard  him  deliver  my  mes- 
sage. 

"  Miss  Vandeleur  is  resting,  sir,  and 
feels  much  better.  "  Then,  by  way  of 
encouraging  him,  the  little  fiend 
added:  "Mr.  Maul  is  with  her,  sir, 
having  tea." 

I  rushed  back  to  my  room  and  gazed 
at  Sir  Anthony  as  he  drove  off.      His 


sleigh  was  a  high  one,  and  I  could  see 
his  face  under  his  fur  cap  ;  it  looked 
set  and  very  stern.  The  sooner  my 
death-warrant  is  signed  the  better. 

"What  did  the  boy  tell  him? — my 
message,  I  hope.  I  gave  him  a  dollar 
to  tell  everyone  who  came  to-day  that 
I  am  having  tea  with  you.  Tea  alone 
with  Mr.  Maul — everyone  left  out — 
what  a  gorgeous  circus!" 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  added,  calmly, 
"that  I  think  you  had  better  go?  I 
have  nothing  sharp  here,  or  I  would 
certainly  kill  you,  and M 

"Don't  talk  in  that  tone!"  he 
begged.  "  You  can't  hate  me,  you 
can't!  I  am  here  to  shield  you  from 
everything,"  plaintively. 

"Colonel  Gore,"  announced  the 
devil's  own  agent,  that  little  call-boy. 

The  System  looked — well,  rather 
wild,  and  he  ignored  "Appassionato 
Furioso"  who  murmured,  "  My  God! 
the  husband!" 

"  I  was  passing  and  I  heard  the  bell- 
boy give  Sir  Anthony  Erskine  a  queer 
message  from  you,  so  I  told  him  I 
knew  there  was  a  mistake,  and  came 
up  to  tell  you.  I  frightened  that  boy 
out  of  his  wits  first.  " 

My  "deliverer"  departed,  after 
shaking  my  hand  ardently,  and  left 
me  alone  with  Colonel  Gore,  who  sat 
down,  ate  two  pieces  of  cake,  and  re- 
marked : 

"I  hear  you  looked  beautiful  last 
night.  Everyone  praised  your  ball  ; 
the  floor,  the  music  and  the  cham- 
pagne were  all  above  reproach.  " 

"They  played  the  'Mulligan 
Guards.'" 

He  actually  started. 

"That  was  strange.  Do  you  re- 
member how  loud  Mr.  Murphy  would 
sing?  And  I  carried  you  down  the 
hall.  I  think  you  look  thinner  than 
you  did." 

"I  am — thinner." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  with  Sir 
Anthony.  " 

"  Will  you  have  some  more  tea?"  I 
was  glad  to  flourish  the  teapot.  It 
was  a  great  relief  to  me. 

"  Thank  you,  yes;  but  it  is  a  great 
risk." 

"  What!  tea?"  holding  the  teapot  in 
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my  hand  and  gazing  at  him.  He  has 
a  funny  little  way  of  flashing  his  eyes 
at  one  as  if  somebody  turned  the  light 
on.  "  It  is  not  a  risk,"  I  remarked. 
44  It  is  good  tea,  and  it  won't  hurt  you. 
Your  nerves  are  all  right?"  anxiously. 
44 1  hope  you  wear  warm  jerseys!" 

44  I  meant  a  great  risk  for  you  to 
marry  Sir  Anthony.  He  is  a  very 
just  man.  My  nerves  are  all  right, 
but  his  relatives  are  rather  narrow, 
and  they  are  regular  ferrets  for  find- 
ing and  displaying  the  rats  of  any- 
one's past.  " 

44  Rats  in  the  past — "  I  repeated. 

44 1  wish,"  he  added,  warmly,  44  that 
you  would  take  my  advice  and  go  back 
to  England.  I  should  be  able  to  think 
of  you  cared  for  and  at  peace." 

44  Are  you  going  to  be  married?" 

He  looked  surprised. 

4  4  They  say  so  here — to  Miss  Kitson,  " 
I  added. 

44  If  she  will  honor  me,  I  suppose  I 
shall  marry  her.  Why  did  you  come 
here?     Why  have  I  seen  you  again?" 

44  What  harm  have  I  done?"  I  in- 
quired, innocently.  4  4  You  should  greet 
me  as  your  benefactress,  as —  I  did 
not  know  you  were  here." 

44  That  is  all  right." 

44  Well,  don't  begin  to  sling  stones 
at  me  ;  don't  ask  why  I  came  or  why  I 
do  anything.  I  shall  soon  go  some- 
where, that  is  certain  as  death." 

44  Do  you  love  Sir  Anthony?" 

44  Love?  That  is  out  of  fashion;  it 
is  not  worn.  It  will  probably  be  used 
as  a  decoration  in  the  twenty-first 
century,  as  a  nice  little  medal  to  hang 
on  one's  coat.  " 

44  Good-bye,"  he  said,  stiffly. 

I  always  show  him  my  worst  side. 
I  scoffed  at  love,  and  I  long  for  it. 

In  walked  Anthony. 

I  hate  everyone. 

Of  course,  Colonel  Gore  left  us. 
Engaged  mortals  are  always  left  in 
seclusion,  but  Anthony's  love-making 
is  like  Christmas-card  pictures  of  po- 
lite ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  atti- 
tudes are  arranged  with  a  due  regard 
to  picturesqueness  and  the  audience. 

I  felt  tired  with  so  many  shocks  in 
one  day,  but  there  was  no  time  to 
meditate,  and  only  the  prospect  of  my 


lonely  future  on  nothing  a  week  kept 
me  from  telling  Anthony  to  go  away. 

We  had  some  fresh  tea,  and  he  said: 

44  Are  you  better,  dearest?" 

44  Yes,"  I  answered,  not  knowing 
whether  to  explain  or  to  deny  any- 
thing until  he  gave  me  a  lead. 

44  Gore  tells  me  that  Mr.  Maul  wants 
to  marry  you.  " 

I  laughed. 

44  A  whirlwind  would  be  more  reli- 
able as  a  husband  than  Mr.  Maul.  A 
few  men  have  wanted  to  marry  me," 
modestly.  I  can  fence,  but  I  can't  re- 
pent or  explain. 

Something  seemed  to  have  pleased 
Anthony.  Probably  he  had  been  wor- 
ried about  some  business  arrangement 
or  a  letter  from  the  War  Office,  and 
his  wrath  was  merely  expressed  in  his 
countenance.  Men  are  made  that 
way. 

So  I  curled  myself  up  on  the  sofa 
and  we  talked  prettily.  He  will  never 
win  my  heart,  but  he  does  not  want 
to.  Yet  how  kind  he  is!  I  wonder  if 
he  and  I  shall  get  on  when  we  are  mar- 
ried?    He  said  at  last: 

44  Gore  is  a  good  chap,  one  of  the 
best.  I  hope  he  may  be  lucky  now. 
You  know  he  divorced  his  wife." 

44 1  have  heard  it  mentioned." 

44  Yes,  poor  chap.  I  believe  she 
was  a  charming  girl.  No  one  could 
understand  it.  Evidently  someone 
gayer  and  younger  than  Gore  appealed 
to  her." 

44  Really!" 

44  Women  are  queer,  Gay.  Even 
you — you  are  impulsive.  You  take 
likes  and  dislikes  suddenly,  and  you 
are  a  wee  bit  of  a  flirt,  you  know  you 
are,"  gaily  yet  reproachfully. 

44 1  don't  trust  a  woman  who  can't 
flirt,"  I  answered,  hurrying  him  off 
the  uncertain  ground. 

44  Before  marriage,"  he  suggested 

44 And  after,"  I  announced.  He 
might  just  as  well  hear  my  opinions. 
44  You  men  live  your  lives  as  you  have 
carved  them  ;  we  women  are  supposed 
to  live  ours  according  to  the  man 
whose  name  we  take  ;  marriage  is  but 
a  dull  feast  if  a  woman  doesn't  realize 
that  to  keep  her  lover  she  must  turn 
him  into  her  friend,  her  pal " 
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"  Whence  all  this  worldly  wisdom?" 
he  asked.  "  Don't  make  a  mistake; 
a  young  man  may  like  a  pal,  but  a 
man  of  my  years  wants  a  pretty 
woman  in  a  tea-gown." 

So  much  for  my  theories,  Vera.  I 
seem  always  to  acquire  them  too  late. 
I  shall  probably  make  my  life  with 
Anthony  into  a  hash  by  living  up  to 
the  ideas  my  experience  with  my 
three  years'  System  planted  in  my 
soul.  How  wearing  it  must  be  to  be  a 
piano  that's  let  on  hire,  to  be  played 
by  light  hands,  by  heavy  hands,  to 
racket  with  young  subalterns  and  sing 
the  moonlight  sonata  softly  ! 

One  should  love  with  one's  head, 
never  with  one's  heart.  Had  I  known 
this  I  should  never  be  where  I  am 
now,  by  the  suicide's  grave  at  the 
cross-roads.  The  four  roads  lead 
whither?  I  fear  me  the  path  of  hap- 
piness is  a  lonely  mountain-top  with 
a  rough,  water-swept  pathway  leading 
thereto.  How  uncomfortable  it  is 
not  to  have  Fate,  in  large  letters,  to 
rail  against  !  I  myself  am  responsible 
for  everything.  The  day  Colonel  Gore 
told  me  his  decision,  instead  of  quietly 
accepting  it  as  I  did,  and  packing  my 
boxes  with  the  philosophy  and  de- 
liberation of  the  man  from  the  piano 
emporium,  who  locks  the  piano  and 
removes  the  candlesticks  with  calm- 
ness and  forethought,  I  should  have 
screamed  and  wept. 

I  forgot  whether  I  told  you  that  the 
System  said  the  one  thing  that  im- 
pressed the  fact  of  my  guilt  on  his 
mind  was  the  deliberate  manner  in 
which  I  left  his  house;  that  I  packed 
all  my  belongings,  all  my  personal 
property;  that  I  even  called  him  in  to 
decide  whether  he  or  I  owned  the 
silver  candlesticks  on  my  little  table 
with  a  calmness  that  seemed  a  con- 
fession. If  I  had  thrown  off  my  wed- 
ding ring  and  left  his  house  in  a  cloak, 
with  a  bundle  of  hair  pins  and  no 
tooth  brush,  he  would  have  believed 
in  my  innocence  and  virtue.  It  was 
the  only  occasion  in  my  life  when  I 
acted  with  deliberation,  and  my  de- 
liberation was  wasted;  my  fore- 
thought impressed  him  as  heartless- 
ness.     If  I  had  raved,  ranted,  stormed, 


I  should  still  be  in  his  house.  What 
a  fool  I  have  been!  Never  mind,  I 
will  be  petulant,  silly,  childish,  vain 
with  Sir  Anthony.  I  will  display  all 
the  wilfulness  and  varying  moods  he 
expects  from  a  woman.  The  woman 
who  makes  plans  and  lets  a  man  know 
them  is  always  left  to  fight  the  battle 
of  life  alone.  The  weeping  creature 
who  cries  at  a  look  and  has  hysterics 
at  a  word  is  the  character  to  assume 
nowadays.  For  men  are  tired  of 
women  who  plan  and  succeed,  and  I 
should  think  the  women  would  be 
tired  of  it,  too.  Marriage  is  the  best 
profession  for  a  woman.  I  shall  have 
a  class  for  girls,  to  teach  them  wise 
maxims  for  the  marriage  state. 

Anthony  left  me  early  after  a  little 
more  courtly  love-making.  I  will  tell 
you  about  the  "  Mulligan  Guards" 
and  girls'  maxims. 

Yours  with  love,  dear, 

Gay. 

Oh,  the  joys  of  the  road!  I  am 
really  happy,  for  I  don't  care  for  any- 
one. 


LETTER  XVII 

Vera  Dear: 

The  heartache  the  "Mulligan 
Guards"  gave  me  has  vanished;  it 
was  merely  nerve-ache.  How  often 
the  two  are  mistaken!  Well,  you 
must  know  that  in  the  old  days,  before 
those  wolves,  Tragedy  and  Suspicion, 
entered  our  abode,  the  System  used 
to  be  fond  of  having  lots  of  his  sub- 
alterns at  the  house,  and  I  must  say 
they  seemed  to  like  to  come.  One 
wet  Saturday,  a  dull,  wet  day,  when 
the  rain  was  soaking  and  the  wind 
high,  five  of  them  arrived,  and  we 
played  games.  We  played  every  ab- 
surd game  that  ever  was  invented, 
and  finally  ended  in  pillow  fighting. 
When  it  was  over,  and,  disheveled 
and  laughing,  they  all  tore  down 
stairs,  they  played  the  "Mulligan 
Guards,"  and  sang  it — roared  it  ex- 
plains their  method  of  song  better — 
and  that  is  all;  it  was  only  nerve- 
ache,  or  toothache,  or  something  that 
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made  me  feel  what  seemed  like  the 
torment  of  memory. 

My  maxims  for  young  girls  interest 
me  muchly.  I  have  been  making 
them  up  all  day.  No  one  would  send 
girls  to  me  to  be  trained  for  the 
married  state,  would  they? 

These  maxims  are  constructed  for 
the  very  newly  married,  before  they 
have  learned  wisdom  by  snubbing. 

I  would  tell  them  never  to  mistake 
a  man  for  a  god. 

Never  imagine  slights;  men  don't 
hint,  they  hit  hard  when  they  are 
angry. 

Be  happy  in  yourself.  A  man  is 
not  always  thinking  of  you.  When  he 
looks  cross,  don't  flatter  yourself  it  is 
because  your  nose  looks  red,  or  that 
he  fears  you  do  not  love  him  ;  prob- 
ably something  has  gone  wrong  with 
his  work,  and  he  will  tell  you  when 
he  feels  like  it.  Don't  ask  too  many 
questions,  and  never  say,  "  I  told  you 
so."  Always  dress  well.  Take  more 
trouble  for  your  husband  than  for  your 
lover;  a  husband  lasts  until  death,  a 
lover  is  easily  lost. 

Remember  that  a  man  does  not 
always  want  to  kiss  you;  never  at 
an  exciting  moment  when  he  is  very 
much  interested  in  anything.  A  man 
leads  a  much  more  dual  life  than  a 
woman  ;  he  is  two  people.  We  forget 
that,  and  want  him  to  live  for  love 
only.  When  he  wants  kisses  let  him 
have  them,  but  stop  him,  leave  him 
before  he  has  had  too  many;  he  can 
have  too  much  of  you,  little  as  you 
think  so.  And  this  I  would  say  to  the 
woman  who  loves  with  her  head  as 
well  as  her  heart — be  two  different 
beings  with  your  husband — his  mis- 
tress and  his  friend;  be  different  in 
each  capacity,  then  he  won't  tire  of 
you.  Don't  mix  up  the  parts — that 
would  spoil  both;  stage  them  differ- 
ently. 

How  do  you  like  my  teaching? 
Isn't  it  sensible? 

I  should  be  a  success  as  a  trainer  of 
young  married  women  if  I  could  bury 
the  divorce  court. 

Mrs.  L'Esterre  is  the  greatest  joy 
to  me.  She  plays  divinely,  and  in 
her  music  I  drift  out  on  the  streams 


of  dreamland  and  am  happy.  I  love 
Wagner — he  wears  such  big  emotions. 
You  will  no  doubt  consider  my  criti- 
cisms of  music  are  somewhat  like  a 
description  of  gowns;  never  mind,  1 
trust  to  your  understanding. 

Hooray!  That  odious  but  for 
once  blessed  little  boy  has  just  brought 
me  your  letter.  Oh,  dear,  dear  Vera, 
how  delightful  it  is  to  hear  from  you! 
What  a  lovely  letter  you  write!  I 
had  lighted  all  my  shaded  lamps  to 
give  an  air  of  jovialness  to  my  mind, 
but  I  don't  need  pink  shades  now  I 
hear  from  you.  But  oh!  oh!  oh! 
Vera  !  I  am  wrong,  I  am  wicked.  I 
have  deceived  everyone,  and  I  am  not 
really  divorced  at  all.  Your  wisdom 
is  wonderful,  but  I  am  quite  sure  you 
are  wrong.  You  say  that  the  only 
thing  that  annuls  a  marriage  is  taking 
another  man  in  the  place  of  one's 
lawful  husband,  and  as  I  did  not  do 
that  I  am  not  free  to  marry  again. 
Surely  the  judge  can  divorce  me  if 
he  likes  ;  he  has  the  power.  Here  is 
my  point  of  view:  Because  they  be- 
lieve me  guilty,  I  am  guilty.  You 
know  that  no  one  in  heaven  or  on 
earth  would  believe  my  story.  If  I  had 
tried  to  prove  there  was  no  Charlie 
Woodward,  could  I  have  done  it?  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  quite  im- 
possible. It  is  all  over,  and  I  have 
to  face  life  as  best  I  can.  I  am  sorry 
I  told  you  the  truth.  I  am  free, 
Colonel  Gore  is  free  and  about  to 
console  himself  with  Miss  Kitson. 

In  spite  of  your  lecture,  dearest, 
how  I  long  for  you  !  I  am  weary  for 
the  sound  of  your  voice.  If  I  were  a 
man  I  should  love  you  wildly.  I 
always  think  your  lips  are  so  beauti- 
ful, so  red  and  curved,  and  I  like 
your  blue  eyes  and  dark  hair.  I  wish 
I  were  a  poet.  I  should  write  you  a 
sonnet. 

Four  Days  After. 

Mrs.  L'Esterre  has  been  so  ill!  Oh» 
dearest,  I  have  not  had  five  minutes 
for  anything  and  no  time  for  a  pen. 
He — the  husband — has  my  supreme 
contempt.  He  is  still  calm,  as  cruel  as 
a  cat,  and  so  indifferent!  But  no  mat- 
ter ;  I  am  going  with  her  to  New  York 
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to-morrow.  Anthony  and  I  are  to  be 
married  very  quietly  when  I  come 
back. 

Colonel  Gore  is  engaged  to  Miss 
Kitson;  the  fine  family  has  overcome 
its  scruples  at  last.  Well,  may  his  soul 
rest  in  peace.  That  sounds  as  if  I 
were  hanging  him  or  condemning 
him,  but  I  am  not.  I  preached  a  nice 
little  funeral  sermon  to  myself  last 
night,  and  it  is  all  over  now.  I  have 
put  up  a  little  white  tombstone  to  him 
in  my  mind,  and  on  it  is  written — 
well,  I  won't  tell  you  what  I  wrote. 

Mrs.  L'Esterre  and  I  are  going  to 
see  Dr.  Hervey — I  must  try  and  be 
coherent — to  get  his  opinion  on  her 
case.  It  is  her  heart,  and  I  believe 
she  won't  live.  But  to  see  her!  she  is 
so  pretty;  she  has  lost  the  terrified 
look  and  is  so  gay  that  we  laugh  all 
day.  He  is  surprised,  but  is  not 
emotional. 

But,  you  wretch.  Vera!  oh,  you  aw- 
fullest  of  friends!  why  did  you  do  it? 

I  had  just  put  Mrs.  L'Esterre  (Phil, 
I  call  her — her  name  is  too  long  to 
write)  to  bed,  and  I  was  feeling  like 
Captain  O'Neil  in  a  tea-gown: 

From  sword-belt  set  free  and  released 

from  the  steel, 
The  peace  of  the  Lord  was  with  Captain 

O'Neil. 

The  fire  was  good,  my  cigarettes 
perfect.  I  suppose  soon  I  shall  have 
to  buy  cheap  ones,  like  those  the  little 
London  boys  smoke  on  the  tops  of 
omnibuses.  "Sweet  sixteens,"  they 
are  called,  but  "diabolical  nineties" 
would  be  a  better  name. 

Well,  to  resume,  in  walked  Colonel 
Gore,  heralded  by  a  little  boy.  Now, 
if  they  had  proper  men  servants  at 
this  hotel,  surely  they  would  know 
that  10:30  p.m.  is  not  the  time  fora 
man  to  call  on  an  undefended  lady, 
especially  when  she  is  "Captain 
O'Neiling  "  it.  Why  didn't  that  fool 
of  a  boy  first  bring  up  his  name? 

The  System  had  just  come  from 
mess,  and  looked  as  smart  as  they 
make  'em  in  scarlet  and  gold.  He  is 
well  built  and  so  straight,  but  so  hard. 
I  would  rather  be  his  friend  than  his 
enemy. 


I  think  I  guessed  why  he  had  come, 
for  he  looked  a  little  nervous. 

If  his  eyes  only  had  a  little  more  of 
the  devil  in  them,  I  should  fall  in- 
stantly in  love  with  them,  or  rather 
him;  but  a  woman  can't  love  a  saint, 
because  she  always  knows  what  he  is 
going  to  do.  A  saint  lives  up  to  one 
law,  a  real  woman  to  none;  that  is 
why  we  are  so  attractive. 

I  am  writing  in  bed  and  have  just 
upset  the  ink  bottle;  isn't  it  sicken- 
ing? What  an  anti-climax,  to  spill  ink 
on  the  sheets  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
citing relation  of  an  exciting  situation. 

He  appeared  worried,  for,  as  I  tried 
to  rise  elegantly,  he  strode  across  the 
room  and  took  my  hand,  saying: 

"I  have  had  a  letter  from  Vera; 
read  it.  " 

And  I  read  your  note. 

How  could  you  do  it? 

Dear  Colonel  Gore: 

Make  Gay  tell  you  all  about  Charlie 
Woodward.  I  think  she  may  now.  If 
she  refuses,  I  will. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Vera  Lester. 

"Make!"  I  repeated;  "make!" 

"I  know  I  can't  make  you,"  he  said, 
humbly,  "but  you  will  tell  me  all, 
won't  you?" 

I  heard  a  noise  in  Mrs.  L'Esterre's 
room. 

"We  leave  here  to-morrow,  early," 
I  said,  "and  probably  shall  be  away 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  Will  you 
possess  your  soul  in  patience  for  that 
short  space  of  time?  It  is  rather  late 
now,"  with  hesitation,  "for  an  ex- 
planation." 

I  wish  he  had  been  masterful  !  If 
he  had  insisted  on  my  telling  him  ! 

"I  will  be  patient,"  he  answered. 
He  can  be,  too  ;  he  could  wait  calmly 
for  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

"You    promise    to    tell  me  every- 
thing?" 
.    I  nodded. 

I  felt  weary,  yet  peaceful.  I  wished 
he  would  go,  yet  I  longed  for  him  to 
stay  forever.  I  wish  he  had  taken  me 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  me.  I  would 
not  have  told  him  to  be  patient  then. 
I  wonder  why  he  wants  to  know  more  ; 
it  is  not  for  love  of  me. 
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Probably  it  is  some  idea  of  justice, 
of  truth.  Why  didn't  he  have  that 
idea  before? 

I  wonder  now,  as  I  sit  by  the  fire 
writing  to  you,  if  a  man  ever  wants 
the  whole  love  of  a  woman's  heart. 
Does  a  man  love  one  woman,  or  is 
each  one  of  many?  If  I  loved  a  man 
I  should  remember  every  word  he  had 
ever  said  to  me,  every  look  he  had 
given  me,  and  each  day  in  the  year  I 
should  keep  as  a  joyful  or  a  sad  fes- 
tival, according  to  whether  we  had 
been  happy  together  or  lonely  and 
apart. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  men's  love 
is  merely  fancy;  they  have  many 
fancies.  When  they  think,  do  the 
women  they  have  fancied  pass  before 
their  eyes  in  a  long  varied  procession? 
One  was  dark  and  one  was  fair,  one 
was  a  beauty,  one  was  amusing. 

I  think  Colonel  Gore's  motto  must 
be:  "  Red  lips  tarnish  the  scabbarded 
steel — High  hopes  faint  on  a  warm 
hearthstone — He  travels  the  fastest 
who  travels  alone.  " 

Here  I  am,  wasting  time  by  reflec- 
tion ;  it  would  be  much  more  to  the 
point  if  I  thought  of  my  bank  ac- 
count, which  is  dwindling. 

I  told  you  that  Anthony  and  I  are 
to  be  married  as  soon  as  I  come  back. 
I  love  the  idea  of  being  taken  care  of, 
but  somehow  I  don't  love  him.  That 
will  come,  for  I  am  tired  and  I  feel 
old. 


S.S.  Halifax, 

At  Sea. 

Here  we  are,  dear,  on  our  way. 
How  I  am  enjoying  the  sea!  As  we 
crept  down  Halifax  harbor  I  gazed 
with  rapture  at  the  snow-covered  land, 
and  there  were  big  blocks  of  ice  float- 
ing about.  The  sea  was  so  blue  and 
the  land  so  white!  much  more  like 
heaven  than  the  golden  floor  idea. 
What  was  the  Norseman's  legend  of 
heaven?  I  know  not.  I  have  just 
dined,  and  Phil  is  better.  I  am  feel- 
ing as  if  she  were  my  baby,  and  Pringle 
and  I  guard  her  carefully. 

We  had  a  great  send-off.  Mr. 
L'Esterre  was  there,  as  calm  as  fate. 


He  is  not  agitating  himself  about  his 
wife.  Anthony  presented  me  with 
flowers,  all  white  ones;  I  don't  like 
them,  they  look  so  white,  like  Death, 
as  if  we  had  parted  forever. 

4  '  Appassionato  Furioso  "  arrived 
too  late  to  say  good-bye.  Just  as  we 
were  leaving  the  wharf  he  tore  down. 
His  air  of  sorrow  was  lovely,  and  he 
waved  his  handkerchief  in  a  way  sug- 
gestive of  much  desire  for  conversa- 
tion and  more  bad  temper. 

Well,  I  will  go  to  bed  now,  wishing 
you  were  in  New  York  and  that  I  were 
going  to  you. 

The  stars  are  gorgeous.  I  sit  and 
count  them  on  deck.  You  in  your 
smoky  city  never  see  the  sky-jewels 
as  we  do  here  ;  the  colors  that  flash  in 
this  Northern  sky  are  the  colors  of 
triumph  and  despair. 

Yours  ever, 

Gay. 


LETTER  XVIII 

My  Dear  Vera: 

Whom  do  you  suppose  followed  us 
here  ? —  '  '  Appassionato  Furioso.  "  We 
have  been  treating  him  with  scorn 
and  indifference,  but  he  wanders 
round  us  with  flowers,  and  gazes  at 
me  like  a  hungry  little  terrier  looking 
for  a  lost  buried  treasure  bone. 

He  sought  a  solitary  interview  with 
me.  It  is  always  well  to  listen  to 
one's  lovers  and  one's  enemies.  I 
may  as  well  know  the  next  card  he 
intends  to  play.  He  begged,  he  be- 
sought me,  to  marry  him.  Vera,  he 
cried,  he  really  did. 

I  was  kind  to  him,  but  I  told  him 
the  truth — that  I  mean  to  many  Sir 
Anthony — and  I  said:  "You  must 
forget  me." 

He  glared  at  me  and  then  ran 
away,  literally  ran.  There  will  be 
trouble,  my  dear. 

To-day  I  had  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Gore.  He  says  he  writes  only  to  re- 
mind me  of  my  promise.  I  was  rather 
anxious  to  see  how  he  would  begin  it 
— "  Dear  "  what?  But  there  was  no 
beginning,  no  "  Dear,"  just: 

"  Be  sure  you  do  not  forget  your 
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promise.  "    And  he  ended,  4<  With  best 
wishes, 

44  Yours  sincerely, 

44  R.  H.  Gore." 

With  best  wishes!  That  sounds 
like  a  Christmas  card.  What  does  he 
mean? 

I  met  Howard  Morgan  in  the  hall 
to-day.  He  said  he  had  come  to  New 
York  to  hear  a  little  music  and  go  to 
a  few  operas.  He  invited  Phil  and 
me  to  dine  with  him  and  go  to 
44  Lohengrin,"  but  I  refused.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  be  civil  to  him,  though 
I  know  that  I  shall  spoil  the  game  by 
declaring  war  so  soon.  He  is  only 
muzzled,  after  all,  and  dogs  can  growl 
through  a  muzzle. 

I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  44  Ap- 
passionato Furioso,"  asking  me  to 
allow  him  to  call  and  say  good-bye. 
I  wish  it  were  good-bye.  I  should  feel 
happy  if  I  believed  it,  but  fear  grips 
my  soul  that  he  has  some  trump  card 
he  means  to  play. 

I  dressed  myself  in  scarlet  ;  I  would 
face  him  bravely. 

Mrs.  L'Esterre  went  out  with 
Pringle,  to  give  me  the  sitting-room 
to  myself.  The  man  from  Australia 
entered,  followed  by  Howard  Mor- 
gan. 

44  Surely,"  I  said,  44you  can  say 
what  you  mean  without  mixing  up 
Mr.  Morgan  with  it?" 

44  No;  I  want  him  to  hear  it." 

He  could  not  intend  to  carry  on  an 
affectionate  conversation  with  a  wit- 
ness, so  I  resigned  myself  to  fate. 

44 1  hate  that  pharasaical  fool  Gore," 
cried  "Appassionato  Furioso."  4<  I 
won't  let  you  marry  Sir  Anthony 
Erskine." 

Can  you  imagine  the  pantomimic 
gesture  in  which  he  indulged?  Be- 
fore I  could  reply,  Howard  Morgan 
said: 

"  You  can  squash  that,  Maul,  very 
easily.     You  were  the  co-respondent.  " 

44 1  was  not.  "  "Appassionato  Furi- 
oso  "  can  be  very  emphatic  when  he 
likes.     44 1  wish  I  had  been." 

44  Well,  you  can  say  you  were." 

44  How?" 

44  Just  say  it!"  shouted  Mr.  Morgan. 
"  Who  can  contradict  you?" 


44  She  can.     Miss  Vandeleur  can." 

44  Who  will  believe  her?  Would 
anyone  believe  you,  Miss  Vande- 
leur?" 

44  Everyone  would,"  said  the  man 
from  Australia. 

44  No  one,"  contradicted  Howard 
Morgan.  44  Try  it  and  see.  Ask  her 
what  she  thinks." 

I  did  not  answer.  It  was  an  impos- 
sible question  to  answer — a  diabolical 
situation  to  be  in.  Like  a  flash  it 
dawned  on  me  they  had  me  in  their 
power,  that  they  had  concocted  this 
plot.  In  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  I 
was  done  for.  Howard  Morgan  would 
have  no  mercy,  and  the  man  from 
Australia  would  be  an  easily  used 
tool,  especially  as  their  plan  would 
enable  him  (as  he,  no  doubt,  thought) 
to  attain  his  heart's  desire. 

I  sat  thinking.  My  lips  felt  dry 
and  parched,  and  my  heart  sank.  I 
saw  all  that  I  must  lose  pass  before 
me,  before  the  eyes  of  my  mind,  like 
the  slides  of  a  magic  lantern. 

My  voice  was  husky  as  I  said  : 

4%  I  will  never  marry  you.  I  would 
rather  die." 

By  the  way,  it  is  harder  to  live  than 
to  die. 

Neither  of  them  took  any  notice  of 
my  protest. 

44  She  will  marry  you,  then.  She 
will  be  thundering  lucky  to  get  you," 
said  Mr.  Morgan.  44  Now,  Miss  Van- 
deleur, Maul  will  make  you  awfully 
happy.  I  shall  tell  my  respected  uncle, 
Sir  Anthony,  the  glorious  news  of 
your  death  and  resurrection — I  mean 
of  your  divorce  and  marriage.  What  a 
lark!  Old  Gore,  too,  shall  hear  the 
tidings  from  me.  I  wish  I  had  a 
kodak — I'd  photograph  them  both. 
One  never  has  what  one  wants  at  the 
moment,"  sadly. 

44  You  would  be  awfully  happy 
with  me,"  said  "Appassionato  Furi- 
oso.  " 

I  laughed  and  said  : 

44  Why  are  you  both  in  New  York?" 

44 1  came  to  see  you — I  followed 
you,"  said  the  man  from  Australia, 
meekly. 

44 1  came  to  meet  a  lady,"  said  Mr. 
Morgan. 
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44  Well,  I  want  you  both  to  make 
me  a  promise.  You  are  quite  deter- 
mined to  tell  this  vile  lie  about  me?" 

4<  Quite, M  said  Howard  Morgan,  and 
**  Appassionato  Furioso  "  fidgeted  and 
muttered:  44Yes." 

44  Wait  until  I  get  back  to  Halifax 
before  you  do  it.  " 

For,  dearest,  I  have  hopes  of  the 
System;  he  will  never  believe  it,  I 
feel  sure. 

44  Your  nice  little  plan  will  be  more 
dramatic  if  I  am  there,  when  you 
play  your  last,  most  dishonorable  card  ; 
but  Mrs.  L'Esterre  is  very  ill,  and  I 
cannot  leave  her  yet.  " 

44 1  say,"  said  Mr.  Morgan. 

44  Will  you  both  promise?"  I  de- 
manded. 

4  4  Certainly,  "  said  4  *  Appassionato 
Furioso" 

44  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Morgan; 
44  but  wouldn't  it  be  easier,  better,  for 
you  to  wait  here  for  him?"  nodding 
in  the  direction  of  my  adorer,  whose 
expression  did  credit  to  his  much- 
vaunted  affection. 

I  laughed. 

44 1  prefer  to  be  in  Halifax,"  I  said. 

44  If  you  could  face  the  divorce  court 
you  could  face  anything,"  murmured 
Mr.  Morgan. 

44 1  wonder  what  you  think  of  your- 
selves?" I  asked.  4<  You  are  honorable 
gentlemen!"  The  scorn  that  I  felt 
broke  loose,  but  it  had  no  effect  on 
them. 

44  When  I  arrive  at  the  King's  Hotel 
I  will  let  you  both  know.  Then  you 
can  do  your  worst." 

I  left  them. 

44  We'll  drink  your  health!"  cried 
Mr.  Morgan,  while  that  lunatic  from 
Australia  grinned  feebly. 

It  is  my  one  chance,  Vera,  my  one 
chance. 

It  is  days,  weeks,  since  I  have  writ- 
ten, dearest.  Black  death  and  de- 
spair have  been  my  portion,  and  I  am 
alone. 

Phil,  dear  little  Phil,  is  dead.  We 
arrived  here  in  comfort,  we  lived  in 
simplicity.  I  went  with  Phil  to  the 
specialist,  Dr.  Hervey,  and  he  said  a 
lot;  he  talked  like  a  mill-stream,  and 


so  I — like  a  fool — derived  comfort 
from  his  conversation.  I  might  have 
known  doctors  talk  most  of  trivialities 
when  they  really  can  do  nothing.  We 
drove  every  day,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
better.  I  read  to  her — such  funny 
books.  I  love  to  think  of  them  now 
— adventures,  stories,  miles  of  Kip- 
ling. Oh,  how  I  love  Kipling! — not 
personally,  dearest.  The  days  passed 
like  whirlwinds  in  doing  nothing,  but 
we  were  so  happy!  Mr.  L'Esterre 
did  not  come,  and  Anthony  wrote 
every  day.  Phil  took  her  medicine 
with  divine  regularity,  and  we  went 
to  a  few  concerts.  But  gradually  she 
seemed  weaker,  duller,  more  resigned 
to  lie  on  a  sofa.  I  saw  the  doctor— it 
seemed  to  me  it  was  time  for  us  to  be 
going  back  to  Halifax,  I  for  my  wed- 
ding and  she  to  rejoin  her  husband; 
besides,  money  was  running  away,  and 
she  certainly  was  better  and  out  of 
pain.  The  hotel  was  expensive— 
everything  in  New  York  is  expensive. 
Do  you  know,  it  all  terrifies  me.  I 
feel  afraid  of  the  great  city  Demon 
that  walks  abroad  like  a  big  serpent 
at  night.  How  shall  I  feel  when  1  fall 
into  its  clutches — when,  with  no 
money  and  no  friends,  I  bow  before 
it  to  beg  its  favor?  Bah!  I  shall 
never  marry  Anthony. 

So  I  sallied  forth  to  see  the  doctor, 
and  I  found  him  alone.  He  is  very 
abrupt  and  he  doesn't  like  me,  I 
fancy;  anyway,  he  thinks  me  tinsel 
So  I  am.  You  can't  warm  tinsel, 
either;  it  is  cold  and  shines  and  is  all 
sham. 

I  told  him  we  were  going  home,  and 
I  added  that  Mrs.  L'Esterre  had  lost 
the  terrible  pain  that  was  so  unbeara- 
ble when  first  we  came.     He  smiled 

44 Yes,"  he  answered.  "She  will 
never  feel  that  pain  again." 

44  You  are  sure  of  the  effects  of 
your  prescription?"  I  asked. 

44  A  greater  physician  than  I  am 
has  written  her  a  prescription,"  he 
answered.  44If  I  could  counteract 
the  effects  of  His  touch  I  should  be  a 
magician." 

I  felt  queer  and  cold. 

44  What  do  you  mean?  When  may 
we  pack  and  go  home?" 
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I  felt  a  yearning  for  my  funny  lit- 
tle rooms  at  the  King's  Hotel,  for  the 
sound  of  the  sleigh  bells  and  even  for 
that  bellboy. 

44  Mrs.  L'Esterre  will  probably  not 
live  longer  than  two  weeks,  if  as 
long,"  he  said. 

I  felt  a  hand  at  my  heart,  the  most 
terrible,  clutching  pain.  I  don't  know 
what  I  said,  I  don't  know  what  I  did. 
That  doesn't  matter. 

He  gave  me  some  sal  volatile  and 
put  me  into  a  cab,  and  I  drove  off. 

There's  no  snow  here  ;  it  doubtless 
is  gone  in  Halifax  now.  I  went  round 
and  round  the  city,  just  seeing  the 
awful  faces  of  the  women — world- 
weary,  life-weary  women  !  At  last  I 
went  back,  and  I  was  gay,  quite  gay, 
and  she  never  suspected  where  I  had 
been.  I  had  to  write  to  her  husband 
for  more  money.  I  told  him  to  come 
at  once. 

He  answered  my  letter  and  said  he 
felt  sure  I  was  worrying  myself  un- 
necessarily about  his  dear  wife,  that 
we  had  spent  too  much  money  and  we 
had  better  find  a  cheaper  hotel.  He 
said  my  wild  letter  amused  him  and  I 
could  send  him  a  telegram  if  she  grew 
worse.  He  finished  by  adding  that 
he  believed  two  ladies  of  such  bound- 
less experience  as  his  wife  and  myself 
could  never  need  the  assistance  of  a 
mere  man — a  husband — unskilled  in 
doctoring,  nursing  and  affairs  of  the 
heart.  What  did  he  mean?  Has  Mr. 
Morgan  talked? 

Well,  she  grew  weaker,  weaker. 
First  she  lay  on  the  sofa  and  gave  up 
her  drive,  then  she  stayed  in  bed  for 
half  the  day,  then  all  day.  I  felt  my 
heart  was  breaking.  She  did  not  suf- 
fer, and  Dr.  Hervey  said  she  would  not. 

The  hardest  road  I  ever  traveled 
was  keeping  her  amused,  while  I 
wanted  to  cry,  to  howl. 

Her  money  was  all  spent;  thank 
heaven,  I  had  some  left.  44  To  move 
her  would  finish  her  in  an  hour,"  the 
doctor  said. 

At  last  she  realized  she  was  dying. 

44  How  long  have   I   to  live?"  she 

asked  Dr.  Hervey  one  day,  just  as  I 

might  ask  Pringle,  when  she  calls  me, 

if  the  day  is  fine  or  wet. 


44  A  few  days,"  he  answered. 

44  Literally  only  a  few  days?" 

44 1  think  so,"  gently. 

44  How  comforting!"  she  said. 
4  4  Now  I  shall  begin  to  be  happy.  Gay, 
telegraph  to  Claude;  he  is  in  Mon- 
treal." 

My  dear,  Mr.  De  la  Bère  came  that 
night,  and  she  got  up  and  walked. 

She  said  to  me  when  I  was  helping 
her: 

44  If  I  thought  I  was  getting  strong, 
Gay,  I  should  feel  awful,  but  now  I 
know  that  only  the  joy  of  the  end 
makes  me  strong,  and  I  shall  see 
Claude." 

She  dined  with  him  that  night.  I 
left  them  alone.  If  you  could  have 
seen  her  face  and  his  !  Both  of  them 
looked  so  absolutely  happy  and  not  a 
bit  awkward. 

A  tragedy  usually  makes  a  man 
awkward;  but  he  just  loved  her. 

That  night  Pringle  and  I  put  her  to 
bed,  and  she  slept  a  little.  I  thought 
her  better,  and  I  stayed  in  the  sitting- 
room  talking  to  Mr.  De  la  Bère.  Phil 
had  told  him  so  much  about  me,  and 
I  had  done  nothing,  nothing.  Oh, 
God!  I  wish  she  were  back.    . 

Well,  she  called  me,  and  I  sent  for 
Dr.  Hervey.  Mr.  De  la  Bère  held 
her  in  his  arms. 

44  It  is  heaven,"  she  said,  <4  heaven 
at  last.  Oht  Claude,  the  strong  arm 
of  the  man  I  love  !     To  die  is  gain.  " 

Dr.  Hervey  came,  but  soon  left. 
He  could  not  shut  the  agates  of  Death. 

At  four  o'clock  I  was  called  out  to 
see  Mr.  L'Esterre.  I  was  surprised, 
for  I  had  forgotten  all  about  him. 

44  Dr.  Hervey  sent  for  me,"  he  said. 

Then  he  saw  Mr.  De  la  Bère,  but 
Death  is  a  gentleman  and  brings 
peace  in  his  train. 

44  For  heaven's  sake,  leave  them 
alone,  "  I  said.  4i  She  will  never  speak 
again.  "    And  she  never  did. 

I  left  Claude  De  la  Bère  alone  with 
his  dead  and  went  to  find  the  husband. 
He  said  things  that  I  won't  write. 
Then  I  sent  Mr.  De  la  Bère  away. 

Of  the  funeral,  of  the  days  of  hor- 
ror and  blackness,  I  can't  tell  you.  I 
want  her  back,  I  miss  her  so  much, 
my    gay,   loving    little    Phil.     I  am 
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numb  and  cold.  He,  the  husband,  is 
gone.  I  don't  know  where  Claude  De 
la  Bère  is.  I  have  written  to  him  to 
tell  him  about  her  grave. 

Oh,  what  a  game  is  Life  !  I  envied 
Phil  with  all  my  soul. 

Well,  now  I  have  paid  our  bill — 
he  never  offered  to  do  it.  Pringle 
and  I  leave  to-morrow. 

Will  the  bells  toll  or  ring  for  me  in 
Halifax? 

Thine  ever, 

Gay. 

LETTER   XIX 

King's  Hotel,  Halifax. 

My  Best  Beloved: 

I  feel  as  if  death  and  desolation  had 
overtaken  me.    I  came  back  last  night. 

My  rooms  are  full  of  flowers.  An- 
thony sent  them.  I  feel  very  grate- 
ful. 

Mrs.  Goldsmith  has  just  been  here. 

"My  goodness!  you  do  look  a 
wreck!"  she  said,  candidly.  No  doubt 
that  remark  was  inspired  by  common 
sense. 

'*  One  does  not  usually  return  from 
a  deathbed  looking  cheerful,  "  I  re- 
torted. 

44  No,  oh  no,  but  Mrs.  L'Esterre 
was  nothing  to  you.  You  can't  care. 
There  must  be  some  other  reason," 
and  she  prattled  on. 

44  Mr.  L'Esterre  says  he  saw  you 
with  Mr.  Maul,  that  queer,  odious, 
foreign-looking  man — he  is  English, 
I  believe." 

44  Did  he?" 

44  Now  do  tell  me  about  Mrs.  L'Es- 
terre. Didn't  you  have  an  awful  scene 
with  her  when  she  knew  she  was  dy- 
ing? Is  it  true  that  she  went  and 
stayed  at  another  hotel  with  Mr.  De  la 
Bère  and  that  he  and  the  husband  had 
a  terrible  encounter?" 

44  Not  one  word  of  it  is  true,"  I  an- 
swered. 4<  Can't  gossip  let  the  dead 
rest?" 

For  once  I  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, for  in  he  walked.  He  discoursed 
of  many  things,  and  at  last  he  said  : 

44 1  got  your  note.  I  have  done  what 
I  agreed  to  do.  " 


44  Then  we  have  declared  war,"  I 
remarked. 

44  Yes.  I  wish  you  looked  more  fit 
to  fight,"  he  made  answer. 

44  Are  you  afraid  of  my  breaking 
down?  Your  anxiety  for  my  health 
is  touching." 

44 1  am  not  afraid." 

Then  Mrs.  Goldsmith  left,  con- 
voyed by  Mr.  Morgan. 

I  could  have  torn  that  woman  to 
pieces  for  her  hateful  insinuations, 
her  vile  mind.  I  wish  to-day  that  I 
were  dead.  I  believe  that  wish  is 
supposed  to  be  a  sentimental  solace. 
Well,  I  have  to  face  ruin  now,  and  I 
am  anxious,  so  anxious,  to  see  what 
the  System — Dick  Gore — will  do. 

Do  you  know,  dearest,  in  my  little 
heart  of  hearts  I  think  that  he  will 
horsewhip  4  4  Appassionato  Furioso  " 
and  Mr.  Morgan.  That  he  will  come 
here — that —  Oh,  well,  what  a  fool  I 
shall  feel  if  he  does  not  come  ! 

The  days  are  all  blank. 

The  paper  this  morning  in  the  so- 
ciety notes  has  its  heading  in  large, 
extra  large,  type  : 

SCANDAL  IN  SMART  SOCIETY. 

COLONEL     GORE'S     DIVORCED    WIFE    MAS- 
QUERADING AS  AN    UNMARRIED 
WOMAN. 

It  is  all  up  now. 

Here  is  Sir  Anthony's  carriage. 
Branches  of  flowers  and  a  note  from 
him. 

My  Dear  Gay: 

I  hear  from  Howard  Morgan  that  you 
are  Gore's  divorced  wife.  In  spite  of  that 
I  would  marry  you  to-morrow  except  that 
Mr.  Maul,  whom  I  have  always  detested, 
acknowledges  his  guilt  and  his  ignoble 
conduct  in  not  appearing  before,  in  the 
face  of  his  much  earlier  and  superior 
claim  to  your  possession,  I  must  reluct- 
antly resign  mine. 

Yours  truly, 

Anthony  Erskine. 

Then  I  began  to  feel  numb. 

Anthony  believed  it,  and  yet  I  knew 
he  would;  but  did  everyone  else? 

I  have  been  out  shopping.  Every 
man  I  knew  stopped  and  shook  hands 
with  me,  every  woman  cut  me.  The 
club  windows  were  full  of  men  who 
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watched  me  go  by  ;  one  of  them  kissed 
his  hand  to  me.  I  met  Mr.  L'Esterre 
and  I  cut  him — for  once  I  was  first  in 
the  field. 

But,  dear  Vera,  I  cannot  under- 
stand where  Colonel  Gore  is.  Why 
does  he  not  deny  all  these  stories? 
He  knows  that  Mr.  Maul  was  not 
Charlie  ;  he  must  know  it.  You  know 
I  promised  to  tell  him  everything 
when  I  came  back  from  New  York.  I 
am  waiting  for  him,  and  I  will  tell  him 
the  truth.  Surely  he  won't,  he  can't 
believe  what  Howard  Morgan  says. 
That  I  could  give  up  all  things  for 
44  Appassionato  Furioso  " — he  can't 
believe  that! 

Vera,  he  does!    My  God!  he  does! 
He  has  gone  away.    This  is  the  note 
I  have  had  from  him  : 

lam  glad  that  **  Charlie  Woodward" 
has  turned  up  at  last.  I  suppose  you  will 
be  married  at  once.  My  congratulations! 
1  am  going  away. 

Yours, 

R.  H.  Gore. 

His  congratulations! 

The  manager  has  just  been  up  to  say 
he  wants  my  rooms  for  someone  else. 

44  You  can  have  them  by  to-mor- 
row," I  answered. 

Pringle  has  come  to  say  her  gunner 
wishes  her  to  become  his  wife  in  a 
week.  I  suppose  he  is  afraid  of  my 
contaminating  influence  upon  her. 

I  said: 

41  You  can  marry  to-morrow." 

There  is  a  concert  to-night  at  the 
Orpheus  Club. 

I  shall  go.  I  will  die  game,  what- 
ever the  people  may  say. 

4* Appassionato  Furioso"   came   in. 

44  Don't  talk  to  me  !"  I  said.  <4  Take 
me  out  to  dine.  Give  me  some  cham- 
pagne; take  me  to  the  concert  to- 
night." 

He  always  was  good  about  feeding 
one.  I  am  sure  he  dates  his  emotions 
by  the  kind  of  soup  and  the  brand  of 
champagne  he  drinks. 

44  You  are  either  very  good  or  very 
bad,"  he  retorted.  "Jove!  I  don't 
know  which  appeals  to  me  the  most. 
But  you  look  too  ill  ;  can't  you  rouge 
or  drink,  or  something?" 


44  I'll  be  all  right,"  I  said. 

I  put  on  my  dull  pink  gown  and  my 
jewels — I  haven't  pawned  them  yet — 
and  we  dined. 

I  could  not  eat  because  of  my  weep- 
ing, but  I  was  exquisitely  painted. 

44 You  look  sixteen,"  said  "Appas- 
sionato Furioso.  " 

He  tried  to  be  entusiasmo,  but  I 
could  not  jest  with  the  king  of  the 
revels  to-night.  I  felt  numb  and  cold, 
and  I  was  running  on  my  courage.  I 
would  face  it  all. 

When  we  walked  up  to  our  seats 
the  house  rustled  like  the  wind  in  the 
aspen  trees.  I  don't  know  what  the 
music  was  that  we  marched  to.  After- 
ward someone  sang  44As  Once  in  May," 
and  the  band  played  the  Walkiiren 
Ritt  magnificently.  Oh,  the  shriek 
of  the  Walkiiren!  I  felt  cold  water 
running  over  me,  and  as  if  they  had 
taken  out  my  heart  and  were  playing 
on  its  strings. 

I  did  not  see  one  face  clearly;  all 
was  a  blur.  No  doubt  I  knew  every- 
one, and  the  day  before  yesterday 
they  had  all  been  my  dearest  friends, 
but  now  I  did  not  see  them,  though 
they  stared  at  me. 

At  last  it  was  over.  Escorted  by 
"Appassionato  Furioso"  I  drove  to 
my  hotel. 

His  conversation  had  consisted 
chiefly  of  4i By  Jove!"  at  intervals. 

44  You  looked  a  queen,"  he  said, 
humbly,  when  we  parted  at  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  of  the  hotel. 

You  will  say  my  last  appearance 
was  in  the  worst  taste  imaginable, 
that  I  am  everything  that  is  heart- 
less, detestable.  Dear  heart,  I  know 
it.  I  should  have  spent  the  evening 
in  prayer  and  fasting  instead  of  flaunt- 
ing myself  before  the  eyes  of  out- 
raged society.  I  know  all  you  would 
say.  I  am  made  that  way.  I  am  not 
repentant  or  retiring. 

Do  men  know  nothing?  They 
never  give  us  a  hand  to  help  us  up. 
Never,  do  I  say,  never?  They  al- 
ways believe  the  worst  of  a  woman, 
and  find  extenuating  circumstances 
for  a  man  in  the  fact  of  his  being  sim- 
ply a  man. 

Who  do  you  suppose  has  just  been 
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here?  Miss  Kitson.  She  must  have 
had  great,  difficulty  in  getting  in.  I 
know  even  the  servants,  whom  I  have 
tipped  royally,  look  on  me  as  pitch, 
defiled,  outcast; 

We  talked.  She  looks  kind.  I  did 
not  feel  embarrassed.  Miss  Kitson's 
countenance  is  full  of  shy  amiability. 

44  I  fear  you  are  lonely,"  she  said. 
44  You  are  going  away?" 

"Yes.  I  don't  want  anyone  to 
know  when  I  am  going.  " 

44  Are  you  happy?"  she  asked,  anx- 
iously. 44 1  have  so  often  wanted  to 
know  how  a  woman  feels  when  she 
has  broken  her  word,  her  vows — "  she 
stopped. 

Wasn't  it  funny  for  her  to  take  off 
the  mask  of  civility?  Well,  the  ball 
is  over,  and  everyone  knows  I  have 
been  masquerading. 

44  Why  should  I  tell  you  anything 
about  myself?"  I  asked. 

4 'Perhaps  it  is  you  that  he  loves  yet.  " 

What  an  idea!     A  woman's  idea. 

I  laughed  a  little.  It  was  so  silly — 
so  futile.  The  Past  and  the  Present 
sitting  side  by  side,  wondering  about 
the  feelings,  the  impulses  of  a  man. 

To  feign  the  madness  of  happiness 
is  an  easier  portion  than  to  show  one's 
heart  in  its  rawness,  to  be  chastised  by 
scorpions. 

44 1  came  to  tell  you,"  she  said, 
44  not  to  be  hard — don't  let  it  make 
you  hard.  Marry  Mr.  Maul  and — oh, 
do  marry  him!" 

She  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and 
her  eyes  were  beseeching.  Her  sor- 
row was  not  for  me,  but  for  herself. 

44  Why  do  you  want  me  to  marry 
him?" 

44  Because  I  am  afraid  of  you — 
Colonel  Gore " 

Jealousy,  I  suppose,  afflicts  her. 
Poor  sotil  !  she  will  outgrow  it. 

44 1  am  going  away,"  I  said,  slowly. 
44 1  shall  never  see  you  or  Colonel 
Gore  again  ;  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
me.  Besides,  he  loves  you  and  de- 
spises me;  if  a  man  once  despises  a 
woman  he  can  never  love  her  again. 
To  despise  is  worse  than  to  hate  ;  the 
one  is  nearly  related  to  love,  the 
other  is  as  far  from  it  as  indifference 
— no,  farther." 


I  don't  know  why  I  talked  to  her. 
I  really  was  thinking  aloud. 

44  Isn't  he  right  to  despise  you?"  she 
asked. 

44  Right?  Really,  I  have  packing 
to  do,"  I  answered,   44and " 

44  You  want  me  to  go;  well,  good- 
bye. Thank  you  for  seeing  me.  Is 
there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you?  He 
asked  me  to  help  you  if  I  could." 

That  spoiled  it,  and  I  got  rid  of  her 
before  I  scratched  her  face  or  pulled 
her  hair;  my  revengeful  impulses  are 
always  absurd  ones.  She  is  a  good 
girl,  and  will  marry  Colonel  Gore  and 
be  placidly  happy  forevermore,  as  a 
good  girl  should  be,  and  he  will  re- 
spect her.   (It  is  cold—respect,  I  mean). 

She  thinks  she  loves  him,  but  she 
doesn't;  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 
the  notion  of  his  loving  her.  Women 
often  do  that.  The  man  becomes  an 
idea  to  worship.  You  know  we  (1 
class  myself  among  the  fools — they 
do  more  harm  than  sinners;  but 
enough  said)  never  think  that  mar- 
riage is  merely  life,  that  it  is  not  a 
dance  and  champagne.  How  will 
that  man's  mind  answer  my  mind?  we 
never  ask.  How  will  my  mind  an- 
swer his?— of  that  we  never  think. 

Marriage  means  breakfasts  and  long 
evenings  ;  it  means  dulness,  unless  a 
woman  and  a  man  are  friends.  There 
is  no  band,  as  there  is  at  the  restau- 
rants, where  we  dine  with  the  lover. 
How  shall  we  like  him  when  it  is 
quiet  and  we  are  slowly  passing  life's 
milestones?  Bah!  I  grow  long- 
winded  and  as  dull  as  the  man  from 
Australia  when  he  talks  of  his  feel- 
ings. 

I  have  packed  my  clothes,  and  I 
leave  here  to-morrow. 

First,  I  have  to  say  farewell  to  my 
44  deliverer,"  as  he  calls  himself.  He 
deserves  it.  An  everlasting  farewell  ; 
would  God  I  had  never  seen  him! 

The  lights  are  going  out,  the  play 
is  over  and  the  pirate  flies  the  black 
flag  again.  It  is  cold  and  dreary;  the 
fog  bank  and  the  icebergs  are  not 
cheerful,  the  sea  of  life  looks  gray 
and  angry,  and  I  have  to  face  the 
music  of  despair.  Well,  I  have  faced 
it  before. 
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The  Next  Day. 

I  go  to  New  York  to-night,  but  no 
one  knows  this. 

"Appassionato  Furioso"  has  just 
left  me.  Vera,  he  wept,  he  howled  ; 
he  sees  his  folly  now  as  I  see  mine. 

He  arrived  this  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock,  flowers  in  his  hand  and  a  gar- 
denia in  his  buttonhole.  I  used  to 
love  gardenias;  now  they  savor  of 
death  and  despair. 

He  looked  somewhat  nervous. 

I  looked  awful — haggard  and  ugly 
and  yellow. 

We  talked  about  Colonel  Gore,  and 
then  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
jauntiness  : 

"Well,  when  are  you  going  to 
marry  me?" 

44  Going  to  marry  you?"  I  repeated. 
14  Why  should  I?" 

44  Well,  it  is  usual  to  marry  the  co- 
respondent," uneasily. 

44 You  never  were  that,"  I  an- 
swered. 

44  No,  but  I  shall  be  your  husband, 
which  is  better.  " 

44  When  we  began  this  jest,"  I  re- 
marked, 44you  surely  did  not  expect 
me  to  carry  it  through  to  the  bitter 
end?" 

44 There  will  be  no  bitter  end,  Gay; 
only  life  and  hope  and  love  with 
me." 

44 1  want  you  to  understand  from 
to-day  I  have  done  with  you.  You 
have  done  me  the  worst  injury  a  man 
can  do  a  woman.  " 

"Gay!  I  have  not.  Besides,  you 
let  me.  You  agreed  to  it,  you  knew 
my  plan,  you  knew " 

44  Could  I  have  prevented  your 
plan?  Could  I  have  foiled  you  and 
Mr.  Morgan  in  any  way  if  I  had 
tried?" 

44  No,"  triumphantly,  44for  I  was 
determined  if  I  could  not  have  you 
that  no  other  man  should." 

44  Exactly,"  I  replied;  44so  now  no 
other  man  will  have  me,  nor  shall  you. 
Go— go  away  forever.  I'll  dree  my 
weird  alone.  " 

He  raved,  he  ranted,  he  wept,  but 
at  last  he  realized  that  I  meant  it,  that 
I  would  never  marry  him  ;  and  he  has 
gone,  with  a  little  fear  of  God  in  his 


soul,  repentant;   and   I    am  alone — 
alone — alone,  for  always,  with  a  dead 
heart,  a  black  flag  and  no  courage.     I 
have  drained  the  cup-to  the  dregs. 
Thine, 

Gay. 

Do  not  be  surprised  if  you  hear 
nothing  of  me  for  a  long  time.  I  am 
tired.     I  do  not  repent. 


LETTER  XX 

Nowhere,  is  My  Address. 

My  Beloved  Vera: 

Six  weeks  it  is  since  I  have  written 
to  thee,  oh,  my  beloved!  4<  Drink  to 
the  men  that  were  broken!"  Dear- 
est, that's  me. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  thought  of  thee 
that  I  have  not  written.  At  first  I 
could  not.  I  had  a  bruised,  stunned 
feeling;  my  brain  was  made  of  wool. 
I  believed  that  a  man  has  two  faces, 
44  one  to  face  the  world  with  and  one 
to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her;" 
and  the  bold  pirate  thought  she  had 
reached  the  port  of  missing  ships  and 
would  never  have  to  take  to  the  main 
again.  I  built  my  heart's  house  on 
the  sands  of  belief,  forgetting  that  a 
man  accepts  facts,  as  he  sees  them ,  as 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  explana- 
tions are  to  him  naught.  But  mind, 
I  don't  blame  him. 

All  this  is  a  mystery  to  you  !  Well, 
let  it  be.  It  is  buried  and  over,  and 
I  am  working,  working.  You  laugh. 
I  don't  mind  ridicule,  and  I  know,  if 
you  laugh,  it  is  only  you. 

I  left  Halifax  in  the  night,  unknown 
and  unnoticed.  No  one  played  a 
funeral  march  for  my  little  hopes.  I 
traveled  to  New  York  and  took  ship 
in  a  slow  old  tramp  steamer.  Good- 
bye to  liners,  electric  lights  and  vel- 
vet chairs.  Then  I  went  to  bed  and 
stayed  there  for  the  whole  voyage. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  my  adven- 
tures since  I  reached  Liverpool. 
Pennies  became  as  valuable  as  sov- 
ereigns and  note-paper  an  unknown 
luxury. 

I  tried  everything.  Men  are  not 
pleasant  when  one  is  alone  in  a  big 
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city  and  possesses  a  good  figure;  but 
as  I  expected  soon  to  pawn  all  my 
clothes  and  go  out  draped  in  house 
flannel,  it  did  not  seem  to  matter. 
The  only  two  occupations  I  did  not 
endeavor  to  essay  were  those  of  a 
charwoman  and  a  player  of  a  drum  in 
an  orchestra.  Both  need  strong  arm  s, 
and  I  am  pretty  thin.  On  the  whole, 
I  have  enjoyed  myself.  My  two  pair 
back  was  my  own.  I  cooked  unholy 
concoctions  that,  formerly,  would 
have  laid  me  low  for  a  week;  but  be- 
ing hungry,  really  hungry,  they  did 
not  affect  me  at  all. 

I  love  the  wilderness,  and  I  only  felt 
frightened  sometimes.  I  am  a  little 
lonely,  but  I  have  courage  and  I  sleep 
well. 

At  last,  one  night,  feeling  a  mad 
yearning  for  air,  I  got  on  a  tram  and 
spent  one  of  my  black  sovereigns  (so 
precious  are  my  pennies!)  to  go  to  the 
river. 

What  did  I  mean  to  do  there?  I 
don't  know. 

We  drove  through  noisy  slums. 
The  tram  was  full  of  evil-smelling 
beings  whose  clothes  were  dirty. 
They  gradually  got  out,  and  the 
horses  crawled  on  through  the  gloom. 

Two  men  and  I  were  the  sole  occu- 
pants of  the  proud  eminence — the  top 
of  the  tram.  We  all  looked  mouldy. 
The  horses  were  tired,  for  the  night 
was  very  hot.  A  thick,  murky  fog  fell 
on  us,  and  the  whole  universe  seemed 
to  contain  nothing  except  death.  To 
die  would  have  been  like  lifting  the 
curtain  of  the  fog  and  seeing  behind 
it.  I  listened  idly  to  the  men's  con- 
versation. 

44  She'll  never  ride  again,"  said  one; 
"we're  ruined  without  her." 

44  Damn  her!"  said  man  number 
two.     44  How  was  it  she  fell?" 

44 1  don't  know.  Well,  4the  first 
young  woman  that  can  ride,'  is  my 
motto.     They  are  all  cowards.  " 

I  turned  round  and  said  : 

44  Do  you  want  someone  that  can 
ride?    Try  me.     I  want  work.  " 

My  pride  I  left  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  I  may  as  well  mention  that 
fact. 

44  Where   have   you    ridden?"    said 


one,  who  I  found  out  afterward  was 
the  master  of  the  circus  ring. 

44  In  Canada." 

44  Can  you  come  now  and  show  us 
what  you  can  do?" 

44  Yes,"  I  said. 

We  stopped  the  tram.  We  got  off 
and  walked  down  a  road,  at  the  end  of 
which  were  rain-dulled  meny-go- 
rounds  and  drink-dulled  men. 

A  big  tent  was  lighted  badly. 

4  4  The  performance  begins  at  eight,  " 
said  my  guide;  44  but  we  have  no  lady 
rider." 

Well,  dearest,  they  put  me  on  a 
horse,  an  old  circus  ambler. 

44  You  must  come  up  to-morrow 
morning  and  be  trained,"  said  the 
ringmaster.     44Your  name?" 

4  4  Miss  Hughes.  "  Vandeleur  would 
not  be  safe. 

44  Your  salary?  We'll  settle  that  in 
the  morning.  " 

44  Have  I  to  go  through  hoops  and 
jumps?"  I  asked;  " because  I  don't 
know  how.  " 

44  No;  we  want  a  lady  rider." 

So  I  went  back  next  day  and  prac- 
ticed. The  horse  knew  his  work— he 
waltzed  and  lay  down  dead,  and  we 
went  through  the  regular  circus  per- 
formance. I  had  only  to  sit  still.  It 
was  warm  weather,  and  we  traveled 
all  over  the  country.  I  hated  the 
noise,  the  jeering  crowd,  the  evil- 
smelling  lights,  but  I  loved  Time,  my 
horse.  The  ringmaster,  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan  (Smith,  I  suppose,  is  his  real 
name)  was  a  decent  sort,  and  the  oth- 
ers— well,  there  are  about  twenty,  the 
dregs  of  the  earth.  My  groom,  Barty, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Dragoons  and 
the  clown  was  a  clergyman. 

Barty  is  as  hard  as  nails  and  as  thin 
as  a  post,  but  tall,  rather  good-look- 
ing and  absolutely  uninterested  in 
everyone  and  everything. 

If  I  wanted  to  be  dominated  by  a 
man,  I'd  like  one  to  shake  me,  to  love 
me,  to  hold  me — aye,  to  beat  me;  and 
I'd  follow  him  through  the  whole 
world;  but  to  be  tolerated!  I  know, 
for  I  have  been  that,  merely  tolerated, 
as  is  a  chair  or  a  table.  I  took  my 
own  road  searching  for  life's  music, 
and  heard  only  the  dead  march. 
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I  have  had  to  give  up  frills  and 
laces,  and  my  habit  is  very  plain,  but 
scarlet,  bright  scarlet.  You  would 
laugh  if  you  could  see  me  on  my 
horse  careering  round  the  ring,  the 
band  braying,  the  feathers  in  my  im- 
possible hat  waving  and  the  people 
cheering.  The  applause  is  pretty  bad, 
but  my  horse  makes  a  bow — I  don't. 

Well,  write  to  me:  Miss  Hughes, 
Post-office,  Vere  Street,  London,  W. 
I'll  get  the  letters.  There  is  no  need 
for  you  to  know  where  I  am.  My 
society  is  too  choice,  and  we  play  in 
such  awful  places.  You  would  be 
shocked  if  you  could  see  the  men  who 
haunt  our  exits  and  our  entrances. 
The  comments  of  the  crowd  are  more 
audible  than  polite.  One  man  I  heard 
say  of  me,  the  other  night  : 

4iI  wonder  who  is  her  lover.  A 
pretty  woman  of  her  type  needn't  be 
lonely.  The  ringmaster  runs  after 
her  all  day." 

Such  are  the  comments,  my  dear; 
but  I  wonder  why  it  is  supposed  that 
a  pretty  woman  can  never  be  a  proper 
person?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
plain  woman  would  be  more  like  the 
ripe  cherry  and  fall  into  a  man's 
mouth.  Has  not  a  pretty  woman 
wooers  by  the  score,  while  the  plain 
woman  naturally  desires  to  keep  the 
one  man  who  offers  her  any  worship? 
Write  me  a  letter,  think  of  me  leni- 
ently, and  pray  for  the  soul  of 

Gay. 

A   Week  After. 

I  sent  you  a  letter  yesterday,  to-day 
I  am  adrift  again.  The  affection  of 
the  ringmaster  overcame  his  prudence, 
and  the  Canadian  Queen  of  the  Arena 
(that's  me — would  you  recognize  the 
description?)  is  dwelling  in  a  little 
room,  with  five  shillings  to  pay  every 
week  for  rent  and  two  pounds  in  her 
pocket.  Sole  stock  in  trade,  one  very 
mouldy  black  gown  and  a  scarlet 
habit,  which  she  is  keeping,  as  she  had 
to  buy  it  herself.  I  shall  construct 
my  lonely  and  frugal  lunch  of  one 
toasted  tea-cake  and  a  cup  of  cocoa.  I 
don't  drink  tea  now  (it  does  not  stay 
by  me  long  enough),  and  my  cocoa 


costs  me  sixpence  a  week.  It's  the 
stodgy  kind,  made  with  a  pennyworth 
of  milk.  I  find  the  diet  filling  but  not 
exhilarating,  useful  but  not  clever. 

We  had  a  royal  row,  the  ringmaster 
and  I,  finished  by  a  push  from  me  that 
sent  him  flying.  Naturally,  such  an 
exit  caused  him  to  return  in  war  with 
my  money  and  the  remark  that  the 
sooner  I  left  him  the  better. 

My  groom  has  gone  ;  he  came  into 
some  money  and  has  gone  into  the 
Midlands  to  start  a  stable,  with  the 
hope  of  getting  some  men  to  put  up 
their  hunters  in  the  new  emporium. 
Can  one  keep  hunters  in  an  emporium? 
I  know  not;  I  leave  the  word  to  your 
mercy. 

Here  I  wandered  out  to  take  the 
air,  for  I  felt  chilly,  though  it  is  Sum- 
mer. Better  a  good  walk  than  a  red 
nose.  I  met  Barty,  the  groom — Cap- 
tain Wilde  now,  if  you  please — with 
five  or  six  hundred  pounds  capital  and 
a  stable  full  of  horses  in  the  Mid- 
lands. 

He  is  just  the  same,  just  as  dull  and 
as  queer.  He  wants  me  to  help  him. 
He  is  on  the  edge  of  a  hunting  centre, 
and  is  starting  a  riding-school  to  train 
the  ladies  to  ride  whose  papas  have 
made  fortunes  in  oil  and  cotton  and 
leather.  Here  is  where  I  come  in.  I 
am  to  ride  with  them,  I  am  to  hunt — 
joy  of  joys!  I  will  be  an  advertise- 
ment, and  at  first  I  am  to  have  thirty 
shillings  a  week  and  a  percentage  on 
all  the  horses  I  sell.  Wasn't  there  a 
book  called  "  A  Pretty  Little  Horse- 
Breaker — or  Trainer?" — that's  me, 
dear  Vera.  I  am  off  now  to  Mudshire 
with  an  empty  portmanteau  and  a 
heart  (hearts  are  only  worn  on  long 
chains  now) — mind,  I  should  say — full 
of  hope.  The  less  one  digs  at  one's 
feelings  the  better;  they  don't  grow 
up  so  strong  and  green  when  neg- 
lected ;  if  one  waters  them  with  tears 
every  day  they  sap  the  vitality  of  the 
woman  who  works. 

Green   Cottage,  Mudshire. 

Well,  here  I  am.  The  stables  are 
round  the  corner.     I  possess  a  sitting- 
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room  with  a  piano  in  it  !  Verily,  the 
millennium  is  about  to  dawn.  I  sus- 
pect Captain  Wilde  in  that  piano  ;  not 
that  he  is  hidden  there — the  notes  and 
strings  forbid — but  I  think  he  got  it 
for  me.  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  play 
the  "  Mulligan  Guards  "  and  go  out  on 
the  past  with  them. 

Thine  ever, 

Gay. 

The  same     address,    Vere    street, 
dearest. 


LETTER  XXI 

I  gobbled  your  letter  this  morning, 
dear,  dear  Vera,  twenty  times,  dear. 
No,  I  won't  give  you  my  right  address 
or  tell  you  where  I  am.  I  am  tired  of 
being  known.  I  am  afraid  of  my 
shadow.     I — well,  I  won't. 

I  have  seen  my  master,  Captain 
Wilde  ;  he  has  lent  me  the  money  to 
buy  my  habit,  and  I  go  out  with  him 
and  the  hounds  next  week. 

My  rooms  are  celestially  comfort- 
able, but  I  am  out  all  day  in  a  riding 
habit  the  country  tailor  faked  up  for 
me.  Captain  Wilde's  horses  are  rip- 
ping. The  select  young  ladies  whom 
I  escort  round  the  newly  erected  rid- 
ing-school twice  a  week  are  awful — 
smirking,  cowardly  creatures,  with 
arms  like  a  bargee  and  hands  like  six- 
teen-pound weights.  I  have  insisted 
on  the  head  annexing  several  ancient 
gees  whose  mouths  are  as  hard  as  iron 
and  whose  spirits  are  ground  to  noth- 
ing. To  train  bumping,  flopping 
women  to  ride  the  horses  that  Captain 
Wilde  (I  must  call  him  Barty  to  you, 
but  he  isn't  Barty  to  me — you  under- 
stand the  distinction?)  has  provided 
would  ruin  any  horse  under  twenty 
with  a  decent  mouth.  And  my  pupils 
like  the  ancient  amblers  I  have  pro- 
vided much  better  than  their  former 
wild  steeds,  for,  of  course,  as  Miss 
Thompson  (" Moonlight  Soap" — you 
can  guess  her  history  and  her  fortune) 
wisely  observed  : 

44  Papa  will  buy  us  "  (there  are  three 
of  them)  "  horses  well  trained,  so 
that  a  touch  will  make  them  under- 
stand our  wishes." 


I  can  see  the  horses  the  #Thompso- 
nian  family  will  purchase. 

44  Why  shouldn't  I  buy  your  horses?" 
I  suggested,  mindful  of  my  percentage. 

44 Oh,  do!"  said  Miss  Thompson; 
44  two  will  be  sufficient;  we  have  four 
carriage  horses  already.  But  spare 
no  expense,  Miss  Hughes.  Papa  al- 
ways likes  to  pay  two  hundred  and 
fifty  for  his  horses — he  says  you  must 
pay  for  blood,"  in  a  tone  of  horrible 
solemnity. 

They  are  amusing,  those  girls.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lady  Sibyl — well,  I 
won't  tell  you  her  name,  for  you  will 
know  the  county  if  I  do — came  to  buy 
a  horse.  She  did  not  see  what  she 
liked,  and  next  day  Barty  sent  me 
with  a  groom  and  three  horses — the 
groom  led  one — to  "  The  Towers." 

Lady  Sibyl  can  ride,  but  she  is  about 
as  insolent  a  woman  as  I  ever  met 
Oh,  my  dear,  how  women — some  wom- 
en— love  to  kick  the  others  if  they 
can.  But  no  matter.  Smiles  never 
earned  a  woman  a  decent  living  from 
another  woman.  She  bought  a  horse, 
and  offered  me  beer  in  the  servants' 
hall!  Needless  "to  say,  I  refused.  I 
heard  her  brother  ask  Smithers,  my 
attendant,  who  is  old  and  somewhat 
grumpy,  who  I  was. 

44  Lady,  sir,"  said  Smithers,  and  I 
loved  him  for  it. 

44 Ah!"  said  this  insolent  youth, 
while  I  sat  perfectly  still  as  Lady 
Sibyl  patted  the  bay  mare  I  rode, 
44  and  lives  with  Captain  Wilde?" 

44  No,  sir,"  rapped  out  Smithers; 
44  she  lives  alone." 

And  the  young  man  then  offered  me 
a  brandy-and-soda,  but  I  said,  44No, 
thank  you,"  and  got  home  starving 
and  weary.  After  a  warm  bath  and 
some  dinner  Barty  came  in  with  or- 
ders for  to-morrow.  I  am  to  ride  to 
the  meet  at  Varley  on  Shadow.  Barty 
is  coming,  too.  Shadow  is,  or  rather 
was,  a  fiend  of  a  horse,  and  Barty 
wants  to  sell  him.  Woe  betide  the  man 
or  woman  purchaser  if  he  or  she  has 
not  light  hands,  a  good  temper  and  a 
fancy  for  Shadow  ! 

We  had  a  glorious  run,  dear  Vera. 
I  felt  as  if  all  I  had  yearned  for  had 
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come  to  me  as  I  followed  the  hounds. 
I  was  in  at  the  death  and  got  the 
brush.  Life  and  freedom  were  in  the 
air.  The  wild  rush,  the  glorious  speed 
of  my  horse,  and  the  mad  exhilaration 
made  me  forget — forget  everything 
except  that  Shadow  and  I  were  to- 
gether. He  enjoyed  it.  I  have  to  sit 
still  when  I  ride  him  and  let  him  alone. 
I  don't  mind  confessing  that  he  could 
carry  me  to  the  end  of  life  if  he  liked, 
and  I  should  not  be  able  to  stop  him, 
but  he  chooses  to  obey  my  lightest 
touch.  Why  I  called  him  "  Shadow  " 
I  don't  know;  simply  because  he  is 
dark,  and — well,  why  does  a  woman 
do  anything? 

I  must  say  the  remarks  that  I  over- 
hear are  embarrassing. 

44  Who  is  she?"  over  and  over  again, 
as  we  waited  at  Varley  Arms. 

44  What!  a  horse  dealer,  with  Wilde? 
You  don't  mean  to  say  so!  Ripping 
girl!  And  how  she  rides!  Well 
mounted,  too.  The  horse  is  fit  to 
carry  more  weight  than  her  perfect 
figure.  " 

44  She  is  out  on  spec,"  said  the  first 
man,  t4  and  that  horse  is  for  sale." 

44  I'll  buy  him;  he'd  carry  me." 

44  What  is  she?"  asked  a  woman. 

44A  protegee  of  Wilde's" — man's 
voice. 

44  Fair  and  square?"  interrogatively. 

44  Fair  and  round,"  he  answered. 

44  Has  a  past,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
woman. 

44  Nonsense;  pasts  are  not  worn — 
everybody  has  one,  but  it's  buried. 
Women  are  all  romantic,  young  and 
fresh  nowadays.  " 

To-day,  as  I  rode  in  the  school,  Cap- 
tain Wilde  appeared  with  the  man  I 
had  seen  in  the  hunting-field,  who  had 
announced  his  intention  of  buying 
Shadow. 

44  Lord  Varley  has  come  to  see 
Shadow,"  said  Barty,  44and  thinks  of 
buying  him.  " 

I  felt  tears  in  my  eyes.  Shadow 
and  I  were  such  friends.  I  regretted 
I  had  displayed  the  horse  to  such  ad- 
vantage. Lord  Varley  insisted  on  my 
riding  him,  and  he  accompanied  me  on 
a  big  lumbering  cob. 

4 'Anything  is  good  enough  to  jog 


about  the  roads  on, "he  said,  44 but  for 
hunting  you  must  have  the  best." 

What  a  funny  idea  !  I  believe  men 
look  on  non-hunting  horses  as  they 
do  on  a  motor  car — merely  a  vehicle 
to  carry  them  from  place  to  place. 

44 1  should  prefer  a  Bath  chair  or  a 
cradle  to  your  mount,"  I  retorted. 

He  laughed.  I  could  see  Barty 
looking  daggers  at  me.  But  what 
could  I  do?  I  know  I  was  engaged 
to  sell  horses,  and  sell  them  I  must, 
but  Shadow 

44  He  goes  awfully  kind  with  you," 
said  this  ugly  man.  He  has  heaps  of 
money  and  no  brains;  for  once  the 
gods  have  been  kind. 

44  Don't  you  want  to  ride  him?" 
asked  Barty. 

44  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Lord  Varley, 
so  we  changed  saddles,  and  Shadow's 
eyes  looked  nasty,  as  if  he  didn't  like 
it. 

Then  the  would-be  purchaser  had  a 
pleasant  quarter  of  an  hour.  Shadow 
did  everything  that  the  mind  of  a 
horse  can  conceive  and  the  legs  of  a 
horse  execute  in  the  way  of  wicked- 
ness. I  don't  wonder  Lord  Varley 
rides  a  Bath  chair!  His  hands  are  as 
heavy  as  a  coster's  after  driving  a 
donkey,  and  Shadow's  mouth  is  as 
tender  as  mine.  At  last  Barty  rushed 
out  and  took  hold  of  the  horse's  head. 

44  You'll  never  be  able  to  ride  him," 
he  said,  candidly. 

Lord  Varley  looked  perturbed. 

44  He's  a  brute;  he  certainly  is  not 
safe  for — "  he  looked  at  a  loss  for  a 
word  to  describe  me — 44for  a  lady," 
with  a  gulp. 

He  deserves  the  Victoria  Cross  for 
that. 

44  He  is  a  lamb  with  me,"  I  an- 
swered. 

44 1  want  to  buy  him,  Wilde.  I 
think  if  you  let  Miss  Hughes  ride  him 
every  day  he  will  get  all  right  for  me. 
For  I  will  buy  the  horse." 

And  then  he  departed.  And  Shadow, 
my  beloved  Shadow,  is  going.  I 
know,  because  I  love  him. 

Lady  Sibyl  and  her  brother  arrived 
after  Lord  Varley's  departure.  How 
lovely  to  be  like  her  and  all  those 
women  who  are  rich  enough  to  have 
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life  staged  to  suit  their  beauty,  their 
talents  and  their  particular  bent!  To 
have  the  environment  that  suits  a 
woman  means  she  has  won  the  greater 
part  of  the  battle  of  this  life. 

One  sees  life  and  love  so  much 
more  clearly  when  it  is  over.  It  is  a 
joy  to  lay  all  at  the  feet  of  a  strong 
man  ;  love  is  worth  having. 

My  dear,  I  realize  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  the  people  who 
are  face  to  face  with  destiny,  who 
fight  with  a  demon  that  may  pull 
them  down  any  day,  and  those 
who  face  the  commonplace,  the 
neat  ways  of  life,  whose  lives  are  soft 
and  well  regulated  and  whose  career 
is  bounded  by  dinners  followed  by 
balls,  which  hospitality  they  can  easily 
return.  One  dinner  differeth  from 
another  in  the  glory  of  the  entrée; 
that  is  the  only  way  they  mark  the 
days. 

Lord  Varley  still  comes  over  to  ride 
Shadow,  so  far  unsuccessfully.  Barty 
glares  at  him.  He  evidently  suspects 
him  of  trying  to  make  love  to  me. 
At  all  the  meets  I  find  that  women 
stare  harder  than  men.  Why,  I  won- 
der? I  heard  Lady  Sibyl  say,  the 
other  day,  to  her  companion,  a  man  : 

"He  is  only  beating  about  the 
bush  ;  if  he  really  meant  anything  he 
would  climb  into  it  and  not  mind  the 
thorns.  " 

44  Wilde  can't  say  the  alphabet  after 
the  letter  L,"  retorted  the  man. 
44  Love  is  as  far  as  he  can  get  with 
her,"  and  they  both  laughed. 

Barty  is  so  good  to  me.  He  works 
me  pretty  hard,  but  he  knows  I  like 
work.  Now,  by  being  good  to  me, 
don't  imagine  I  would  insinuate  that 
he  loves  me  ;  that  would  be  the  crud- 
est cut  Fate's  whip  could  give  me. 
He  comes  to  see  me  occasionally,  and 
smokes  a  silent  pipe  by  my  fireside. 
We  make  jerky  remarks  about  the 
horses,  and  he  stays  only  an  hour. 
Besides,  in  this  dim  borderland  of  ex- 
istence, unpeopled  by  chaperons  and 
eligible  men,  we  are  friends  as  a  man 
and  a  woman  can  be. 

When  a  woman  works  for  her  liv- 
ing   there  is    no  time  to  hear    the 


clamoring  of  the  crowds  who  murmur  i 
marriage.  I  made  a  mistake  in  my  i 
life.  I  tried  to  be  what  Colonel  Gore  ' 
thought  I  was  instead  of  letting  him  j 
re-create  his  opinion  of  me  as  I  am.  j 
I  tried  to  live  up  to  his  gospel  instead 
of  preaching  one  of  my  own,  and  a 
sickening  failure  I  made  of  it. 

Thine,  as  always,  as  much  thine  as 
when  I  wrote  more  frequently, 

Gay. 

LETTER  XXII 

My  Dear  Vera  : 

I  have  not  written  for  ages.  The 
peaceful  pall  of  lots  of  work,  which 
tires  my  body  and  mind  so  completely 
that  my  thoughts  are  dead,  has  de- 
scended upon  me,  and  I  am  getting 
quite  fat. 

Lord  Varley  still  yearns  to  own  and 
ride  Shadow,  and  frequently  appears 
at  the  stables,  though  I  am  sure 
Shadow  will  never  allow  himself  to 
behave  quietly  with  him.  Barty  hates 
Lord  Varley,  why,  I  can  guess,  for 
Shadow  is  only  an  excuse  for  seeing 
me.  The  other  night  we  were  com- 
ing home  from  a  meet,  and  Barty  an- 
nounced sadly  that  Lord  Varley  was 
no  good. 

*  '  Don't  misunderstand  me,  "  he  said. 
44  Lord  Varley 's  reputation  here  as  an 
excellent  landlord  has  quite  obscured 
the  variableness  of  his  affections  as 
regards  women.  " 

4  *  You  mean ?"    I  asked.    "  You 

might  as  well  tell  me  all  of  it.  You 
are  afraid  of  my  vanity  being  flattered 
and  of  my  heart  being  broken  by 
thinking  that  Lord  Varley  has  con- 
tracted an  undying  passion  for  my 
charms?" 

44  Yes,"  answered  Barty,  simply. 

44  Put  all  those  ideas  out  of  your 
head,"  I  answered.  44  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  I  shall  ever  be  flattered 
again  by  any  man's  passion  for  me. 
No  doubt  Lord  Varley  thinks  me  fair 
and  unprotected  game.  " 

44  I'll  break  every  bone  in  his  body 
if  he  dares  to  think  anything  of  the 
sort,"  growled  Barty. 

We  went  into  the  stable  yard,  and 
I  dismounted. 
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The  horses'  beds  were  being  put 
down;  the  smell  of  the  fresh  straw 
was  good,  and  the  clinking  of  pails 
and  the  light  from  the  big  harness- 
room  was  very  cheery. 

Barty  went  off  to  look  after  one  of 
the  horses  that  has  influenza,  and  I 
strolled  down  tc  speak  to  George,  the 
head  of  the  stables. 

He  was  in  the  harness-room,  and 
sitting  before  the  fire  was  a  woman, 
disheveled,  with  the  remains  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  beauty,  but  eyes  that 
glared  with  unnaturally  distended 
pupils;  evidently  a  woman  who  drank 
and  whose  tongue  could  be  used  like 
a  whip.  I  certainly  did  not  approve 
of  George's  friend. 

44  Who  is  this?"  she  demanded,  and 
as  George  did  not  answer  she  turned 
to  me. 

"Who  are  you?  One  of  my  hus- 
band's fancy  ladies,  I  suppose?"  with 
a  sneer. 

44 I  am  Miss  Hughes,"  I  said. 

"Well,  Miss  Hughes,  I  have  come 
to  look  after  Captain  Wilde,  my  hus- 
band, myself." 

So  I  departed  and  found  Barty. 

44 1  am  afraid  we  are  in  for  a  nice 
epidemic,"  he  announced,  sadly. 
44  Pride  is  dying." 

44  Your  wife  is  in  the  harness- 
room,"  I  answered. 

He  said  something  under  his  breath 
and  then  looked  up  at  me.  His  face 
was  drawn  and  white  ;  it  looked  like 
plaster  of  paris  in  which  someone  had 
cut  deep  lines. 

44 1  am  going  home,"  I  said.  44If 
you  want  me,  send  for  me." 

44  How  did  she  find  me?"  he  mut- 
tered. "Well,  she'll  ruin  the  whole 
show  now.  " 

When  I  went  round  to  the  school 
next  morning  my  usual  pupils  were 
there,  and  I  took  them  out  for  a  good 
gallop,  which  gave  those  beef-fed, 
phlegmatic  young  women  such  a 
shaking  as  they  never  will  have 
again.  I  did  not  see  Barty,  and  the 
day  passed  in  exercising  various 
horses  that  he  wants  trained  as  la- 
dies' mounts. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  meet. 
We  started  early,   and  the  cold  fog 


struck   terror    to    my   usually  never 
faint  heart. 

Whom  do  you  suppose  I  met  as  we 
reached  the  cross-roads?  Sir  An- 
thony Erskine!  He  knew  me.  I 
avoided  him  and  gave  him  no 
chance  of  speaking  to  me.  He 
is  engaged  to  Lady  Sibyl.  She, 
mounted  on  an  ambling  old  horse, 
held  a  court  of  congratulation. 

We  had  a  good  run.  As  we  came 
home  Shadow  seemed  to  be  very 
tired.  It  surprised  me,  for  the  pace 
had  not  been  very  fast,  nor  the 
going  heavy.  He  held  his  head  down 
and  stumbled;  his  feet  seemed  to  be 
too  heavy  for  him. 

44  Shadow  is  going  to  have  it,"  said 
Barty,  laconically,  as  we  went  in  at 
the  yard  gate. 

By  next  morning,  when  I  came 
round,  Shadow  seemed  better,  though 
his  eyes  looked  so  dull,  his  coat  was 
all  rough,  and  his  cough  was  very 
bad. 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  going 
over  hurdles,  for  it  was  pouring  rain 
and  there  was  no  cross-country  work 
to  be  done,  when  in  rode  Lady  Sibyl, 
followed  by  Sir  Anthony.  He  im- 
mediately seized  Barty,  and  they  went 
off  to  look  at  a  hunter.  Lady  Sibyl 
signed  to  me  and  said  : 

44 1  should  like  to  get  off;  can  you 
hold  my  horse?" 

One  of  the  boys  came  forward  and 
Mrs.  Wilde  appeared.  She  explained 
to  Lady  Sibyl  who  she  was. 

They  departed  into  Mrs.  Wilde's 
sitting-room  after  Lady  Sibyl  had 
accepted  her  offer  of  a  cup  of  tea. 

The  lesson  was  finished.  The 
ladies  of  soap-and-blacking  renown 
vanished  after  trying  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  Lady  Sibyl,  whom  they 
were  very  anxious  to  know.  The 
great  gulf  that  fixes  itself  between 
the  Lady  Sibyls  and  the  soap  is  not 
bridged  in  a  day  by  horses  or  lady 
trainers  like  me. 

It  was  time  for  my  lunch,  and  I  felt 
tired,  but  I  went  to  Shadow  to  see 
how  he  was. 

George  was  standing  by  him,  his 
cheerful  countenance  puckered  up 
gruesomely. 
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44 1  guess  he  will  die,"  he  remarked. 
44  The  vet's  been  here  four  times.  I 
know  as  much  as  any  vet,  and  I  can't 
save  him." 

Shadow  was  lying  down.  He  lifted 
his  head  when  I  called  him  softly, 
and  his  poor  glazed  eyes  brightened 
a  little. 

44  Oh,  Shadow!"  I  murmured,  and  I 
sat  down  by  him.  They  had  tried 
everything,  mustard,  blisters,  and  all 
the  medicines  that  could  be  found. 
Brave  old  Shadow!  he  knew  me,  and 
I  sat  and  stroked  him.  We  had  had 
many  a  good  day  together;  many 
a  weary  fit  of  moping  had  he  cured 
for  me.  We  had  followed  the  hounds 
and  were  good  comrades  always — my 
friend,  to  whom  I  could  talk  and  tell 
everything.  My  dear  old  Shadow 
was  dying,  and  I  could  only  pat  him. 

Once  or  twice  he  scrambled  to  his 
feet  and  then  fell  down  again  ;  he  was 
too  weak.  His  eyes  gazed  at  me  with 
the  torture  of  the  unknown  in  them. 

44 Oh,  Shadow,  Shadow!"  I  mur- 
mured. 44I  wish  you  could  take  me 
with  you  into  oblivion  or  to  the  happy 
hunting  ground,  where  we  could  ride 
on  forever." 

By  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
was  dead,  and  as  I  made  my  way 
across  the  stable  yard,  Mrs.  Wilde  met 
me. 

44 Oh!"  she  said  as  I  passed  her, 
44  Lady  Sibyl  brought  me  a  fine  his- 
tory of  you.  Sir  Anthony  told  her. 
Fancy,  your  daring  to  come  here, 
Miss  Vandeleur  !  Miss  Hughes  !  You 
should  be  called  Mrs.  Gore." 

44  What  does  it  matter?"  I  asked. 

So  she  gazed  at  me  somewhat  dis- 
appointedly and  let  me  pass. 

Sir  Anthony  must  be  like  wax  in 
Lady  Sibyl's  hands.  I  suppose  she 
has  found  the  way  to  his  head  as  well 
as  his  heart. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  end  of  all 
this? 

Surely  I  have  paid  to  the  uttermost 
farthing!  But  now  Shadow  is  dead, 
and  I  don't  care  for  anything.  I  shall 
never  take  any  more  pleasure  in  the 
gallops  again.     I  wish 

Barty  interrupted  me.  He  came  to 
tell  me  that  the  other  horses  are  all 


better  and  that  Sir  Anthony  had 
bought  two.  That  means  thirty 
pounds  percentage  for  me. 

44  You  have  heard  what  Lady  Sibyl 
said?"  I  inquired. 

He  answered  "Yes,"  for  I  had  told 
him  my  history  before  he  engaged 
me. 

44  Your  wife  will  spread  it  all  over 
the  town.  " 

44  She  has  done  it  already,"  he  an- 
swered. 44But  it  doesn't  matter; 
keep  up  your  courage." 

Here  we  reckoned  without  the 
soap-and-blacking  young  ladies. 

They  paid  well.  They  had  been  a 
great  help  to  Barty.  I  was  inter- 
rupted, and  now  I  must  go  to  Lady 
Sibyl  to  give  her  a  lesson.  I  am  a 
teaching  machine. 

Vera,  Vera,  why  do  you  write  to 
me  about  the  past?     It  is  dead. 
Yours  ever, 

Gay. 


LETTER  XXIII 

My  Dearest: 

I  have  not  written  for  some  days. 
Oh,  my  beloved,  the  world  is  hard 
without  any  padding  of  love  to  pre- 
vent one  feeling  the  bumps  and  jerks 
of  life's  coach.  But  no  matter;  I  will 
be  gay,  and  never  think  of  the  bogies 
in  the  dark  places  of  the  road  or  of 
what  might  happen. 

The  death-knell  of  my  career  here 
has  sounded.     Mrs.  Wilde  has  spread 
the  news  of  my  former  part  on  the 
stage  of  the  divorce  court.     The  first 
alarm  was  the  non-appearance  of  my 
pupils;     their    enthusiasm    was    un- 
bounded, my  reputation  has  killed  it 
I  have  one  pupil  left,  one  of  the  new- 
est, who  hopes  to  marry  an  Honor- 
able, an  Irish  one,  who  is  Master  of 
the  Hounds  in  the  Emerald  Isle.     He 
makes  it  a  condition,  before  bestow- 
ing his  ancient  name  on  her,  in  ex- 
change  for    the    ample   fortune  her 
fond  papa  is  willing  to  provide,  that 
she  must  be  able  to  stick  on  a  horse's 
back  long  enough  to  ride  to  the  meet 
and  home  again. 

I  fear  the  lady  will  never  do  more 
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than  that,  for  she  bumps  and  wobbles 
and  screams  at  every  movement  of  the 
ancient  steed  provided  for  her.  Her 
society  is  not  exhilarating. 

The  other  ladies  have  not  turned 
up,  and  Captain  Wilde  has  received 
epistles  from  their  respective  papas 
declining  to  send  their  daughters  for 
lessons  because  of  the  rumors  they 
have  heard  about  the  reputation  of 
the  instructress. 

Lord  Varley  haunts  the  stables. 

Mrs.  Wilde  remarked: 

"  It  is  not  a  Shadow  that  Lord  Var- 
ley comes  after  now.  " 

Of  course  I  must  go.  The  business 
is  being  ruined,  and  all  on  my  ac- 
count. The  little  country  paper  rings 
with  my  record,  the  shop  people  stare 
at  me,  my  landlady  is  morose.  The 
career  of  a  detached  pirate  is  dull  in 
the  country,  where  a  divorced  woman 
has  appeared  once  in  a  thousand  years, 
perhaps  not  so  often. 

Yesterday  at  the  meet  I  rode  a  big 
chestnut  that  Barty  wants  to  sell,  and 
who  do  you  suppose  came  to  speak 
to  me?    Sir  Anthony. 

I  looked  at  him  after  politely  re- 
turning his  bow. 

14 1  thought,"  I  said,  "that  there 
was  honor  among  men,  even  if  there 
was  none  among  women.  Why  did 
you  tell  Lady  Sibyl  my  history?  She 
told  the  county!" 

"  Sibyl?     Impossible." 

44  Then  ask  her,"  I  retorted,  and  I 
rode  aftçr  Barty. 

I  saw  Sir  Anthony  speak  to  his 
future  wife.  She  grew  scarlet.  He 
is  a  just  man,  I  know,  for  has  not 
Dick  Gore  said  so?  I  know  Lady 
Sibyl  will  wish  she  had  held  her 
tongue. 

We  had  a  glorious  gallop,  and  at 
what  a  pace  we  went! 

I  never  rode  so  recklessly,  nor  so 
well.  The  chestnut  took  his  head 
and  the  biggest  fences,  and  I  didn't 
care  whether  I  lived  or  died.  Per- 
haps death  would  be  better,  after  all. 
You  know  there  is  no  place  in  this 
world  for  the  likes  of  me.  Men  be- 
lieve me  bad,  and  women  won't  give 
me  a  chance.  I  don't  belong  to  the 
vast  ranks  of  the  women  who  have 


gone  under.  I  won't  belong  to  them. 
So,  where  am  I?  Between  death  and 
the  devil,  it  strikes  me. 

Sir  Anthony  came  over  this  morn- 
ing. He  brought  Lady  Sibyl  and  left 
her  outside.  He  says  she  regrets 
having  confided  in  Mrs.  Wilde,  but 
she  did  it  for  my  good.  In  reality, 
she  regrets  being  found  out. 

He  offered  me  all  kinds  of  assist- 
ance, but  I  said: 

44  No,  thank  you.  You  can't  white- 
wash me.  What  you  have  said  you 
have  said,  and  it  is  all  over.  " 

Mrs.  Wilde  has  been  more  civil  to 
me.  Sir  Anthony  talked  to  her,  I 
know. 

She  reminds  me  of  a  very  sad  old 
dog.  Her  huge  upper  lip  trembles 
and  her  jaw  drops  in  such  a  funny 
way.  She  drinks  far  too  much,  and 
her  husband  looks  worried  to  death. 

Lord  Varley  has  paid  me  a  state 
call;  he  came  to  offer  me  his  hand 
and  title. 

44 1  am  not  much  of  a  chap,"  he  said, 
jerkily — he  takes  about  a  minute  to 
say  each  word — 44  and  I  can't  ask  you 
to  love  me.  I  know  I  have  very  bad 
hands  for  riding,  but  if  you  could 
marry  me,  I'd  make  you  happy." 

44  You  want  me  to  marry  you?"  I 
inquired.  I  never  was  so  surprised 
in  my  life.  44Have  you  heard  the 
gossip?     Have  you  heard  my  story?" 

44  You  are  the  pluckiest  woman  and 
the  best  rider  I  ever  saw,"  he  an- 
swered, growing  a  dusky  red,  44  and  I 
never  admired  any  woman  so  much. 
You  have  the  real  thing — courage." 

Ah,  Vera,  the  men  we  don't  want 
always  see  and  admire  our  virtues! 
If  only  the  other  man  saw  them  as 
plainly  ! 

44  Don't  answer  me — don't  be  in  a 
hurry  at  the  fence,"  he  said,  beseech- 
ingly. 44Give  me  time — wait  for  a 
week,"  and  so  he  departed. 

What  shall  I  do?  Here's  an  honest 
man,  with  a  good  heart  and  a  better 
stable,  offering  me  all — fortune,  title 
and  a  home.  My  weary  mind  says  : 
44  Accept  it,"  and  my  heart  says: 
44  Refuse!  If  you  can't  take  what  you 
want,  don't  take  a  substitute."  I 
want  a  home   and  money  and  many 
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things.  How  would  I  like — how 
would  I  tolerate,  Lord  Varley?  For 
breakfast,  for  luncheon,  for  dinner — 
except  at  a  dinner-party;  but  there 
would  be  no  dinners  given  in  my 
honor  in  this  county.  I  think  Sir 
Anthony  might  have  warned  me.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  dye  my  hair  and 
paint  my  face  and  look  so  different 
that,  as  Lady  Varley,  the  county 
would  receive  me  without  recognizing 
me  as  the  lady  with  the  piebald  repu- 
tation? No;  then  I  should  be  afraid 
to  hunt,  for  the  rain  would  wash  off 
my  false  eyebrows  and  my  paint,  and 
change  the  color  of  my  hair,  or  else 
my  wig  would  blow  off. 

How  true  it  is  that  time  deadens 
the  smart  of  the  hard  things  we  have 
had  said  to  us  ;  but  does  it  deaden  the 
stabs  of  those  we  hate?  I  think  not. 
I  seem  to  remember  now  the  kind 
things  the  System  has  done  for  me. 
(You  never  mention  his  name  in  your 
letters  ;  I  suppose  he  is  married  and 
repenting,  or — hateful  thought — re- 
joicing.) I  remember  we  had  been 
at  a  dinner-party,  and  it  was  a  very 
cold  night  ;  my  feet  were  frozen,  and 
he  rubbed  them  so  gently,  so  firmly, 
so  kindly.  Here  I  am,  just  like  a 
woman,  digging  up  the  past. 

I  have  been  packing  my  pet  books 
and  pictures.  Barty  has  a  friend  in 
one  of  the  big  towns  who  has  a  busi- 
ness of  this  sort,  and  I  shall  go  to 
him,  if  he  will  have  me.  Barty  has 
written  a  panegyric  on  my  virtues  in 
the  saddle.  I  go  if  I  refuse  Lord 
Varley.  What  would  you  advise?  It 
is  so  hard  to  know!  He  knows  the 
worst  of  me,  and  that  is  a  consolation. 
I  shall  act  on  impulse,  as  I  always  do. 

I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  some 
time.  My  trusted  messenger  has  not 
been  to  Vere  street  to  get  your  let- 
ters, so  I  will  send  this  short  one,  and 
let  you  know  to-morrow  what  is  to  be 
my  fate. 

Yours  always, 

Gay. 

P.  S. — I  had  just  written  my  name 
when  in  came  Barty  with  one  from 
you.  I  devoured  it.  Shall  I  come 
and  see  you  on  my  way  to  my  new 


work?  I  think  not.  But  oh,  my 
Vera,  your  offer  of  a  home  made  me 
sit  down  and  fall  to  weeping,  as  say 
the  ladies  of  the  olden  time.  How 
could  I  quarter  myself  on  you,  whose 
burden,  dearest,  is  as  great  as  mine? 
No,  alone  I  started  my  career  and 
alone  I  shall  finish  it,  while  none  the 
less  do  I  value  your  friendship,  the 
gift  of  the  gods. 

Here  I  stopped  and  began  to  con- 
sider the  frocks  I  would  have  in  my 
trousseau  if  I  married  Lord  Varley.  I 
was  lost  in  the  mysteries  of  accordéon 
pleating.  What  man  ever  thought  of 
the  possibilities  of  new  neckties  if  he 
married?  It  is  new  clothes  that  drag 
half  of  us  to  the  altar,  I  verily  believe. 
What  bridegroom  ever  looks  so  im- 
portant in  a  frock-coat  as  his  bride 
does  in  her  long  court  train? 

I  was  vulgarly  employed  in  tossing 
with  a  shilling  to  see  if  I  would  many 
Lord  Varley.  The  shilling  hopped, 
skipped  and  jumped  away  under  the 
sofa,  and  I  lay  down  on  the  floor  to 
find  it,  to  see  whether  it  was  heads  I 
married  him  or  tails  I  did  not. 

At  this  awful  moment,  my  landlady 
(who  has  heard  rumors  of  Lord  Var- 
ley's  infatuation,  and  whose  former 
contempt  for  the  divorce  court  has 
changed  into  admiration  for  me— to 
think  of  my  luck,  being  divorced  by  a 
colonel,  and  married  again  by  a  mar- 
quis!), well,  at  this  moment  she 
opened  the  door  and  ushered  in  Lord 
Varley.  I  rose  with  disarranged  hair 
and  a  scarlet  countenance  to  face  the 
possibilities  of  this  man  being  my 
future  husband,  without  having  found 
the  answer.  Even  if  that  shilling 
said  "  Yes"  I  decided  at  that  instant 
to  say  *  *  No,  "  for  he  wore  a  triumphant 
air  of  possession.  No  woman  ever 
knows  what  a  man  can  be  like  as  her 
husband  until  she  sees  what  effect  the 
idea  of  the  possession  of  herself  will 
have  on  him. 

"  What  were  you  looking  for?"  he 
inquired,  gazing  at  me. 

"  For  you!"  I  retorted,  and  there- 
there  was  my  shilling  by  the  fender! 
I  threw  myself  down  by  it — it  was 
tails  !  Intuition — which,  by  the  way,  is 
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a  little  gland  in  the  brain,  and  is 
larger  in  a  woman  than  a  man — had 
not  played  me  false. 

"  For  me!"  he  exclaimed. 

I  will  tell  you  more  to-morrow. 

It  is  post  time. 

Gay. 


LETTER  XXIV 

Dear  Vera: 

He  took  his  blow  well,  that  little 
man  ;  if  his  hands  are  heavy  his  heart 
is  kind.  He  told  me  he  had  come 
for  his  answer.  I  talked  a  little,  and 
the  light  I  loathed  gradually  died  out 
of  his  eyes.  I  felt  sorry  for  him,  though 
I  would  not  have  rekindled  it  for  all 
the  world  can  give. 

Sympathy  is  the  most  weak-minded 
of  all  the  virtues  ;  I  believe  that.  I 
said  good-bye  to  my  little  adorer,  and 
he  departed  somewhat  dolefully.  I 
began  to  pack  in  real  earnest,  for 
Barty  sent  me  a  letter  from  his  chum 
in  the  South,  expressing  huge  delight 
at  my  advent,  and  offering  me  a  much 
larger  salary  than  I  had  ever  dared 
dream  about.  The  new  instructress 
here,  who  takes  my  place,  is  an  an- 
cient lady  who  wears  a  gauze  veil.  She 
is  like  a  plucky,  worn-out  old  hunter, 
but  looks  as  game  as  possible.  Mrs. 
Wilde  and  she  have  already  groaned 
over  my  wickedness  and  arranged  for 
the  curses  of  heaven  to  fall  on  my 
head.  The  ladies  who  feared  my 
contaminating  influence  have  returned 
to  the  school,  and  their  horses  trot  and 
canter  up  and  down  in  a  very  quiet 
way  compared  to  the  gait  at  which  I 
led  them. 

I  couldn't  have  married  Lord  Var- 
ley.  I  could  not  stand  him.  I  will 
never  marry  anyone.  He  grew  so 
hatefully  pawing  when  he  wanted  to 
express  his  affection  for  me,  and  yet 
his  only  fault  really  is  that  he  is  him- 
self. I  know  what  you  would  have 
said  if  I  had  agreed  to  be  Lady  Var- 
ley.  You  would  have  produced  the 
old  arguments,  the  old  assertion,  that 
in  spite  of  all  I  am  no  more  free  to 
marry  than  a  woman  whose  husband 


is  in  Hong  Kong,  and  who  thinks 
she'll  take  another  because  she  feels 
lonely.  But  you  need  not  again 
preach  me  that  long  sermon,  as  you 
did  when  I  suggested  marrying  Sir 
Anthony. 

Do  you  know,  I  believe  I  am  not 
half  so  good-looking  as  I  used  to  be? 
My  figure  has  not  faded,  and  my  feet 
are  as  pretty  as  ever — they,  praise  the 
saints!  never  fade — but  I  look  worn 
and  thin.  Of  course,  I  don't  wear  the 
good  clothes  I  used  to — money,  dear, 
and  no  audience.  One  can't  walk 
down  the  streets  of  a  village  arrayed 
in  a  Félix  savory.  Why  not  savory? 
A  much  nicer  dish  than  a  confection, 
and  dressmakers  still  label  their 
works  as  if  they  were  sweets.  I  sup- 
pose the  word  arose  in  the  days  when 
we  wore  pink  and  blue  and  white 
gowns,  just  like  fashionable  ices  or 
sticks  of  toffee.  Well,  now  we  must 
call  them  savories. 

But  to  return  to  my  looks,  I  am 
tired  of  a  riding  habit;  I  yearn  for 
frills  again,  and  I  bear  in  my  face  the 
marks  that  my  once  worst  enemy  and 
my  now  dear  friend,  Time,  has  planted 
there.  He  was  my  enemy  because  I 
hated  to  think  of  growing  old  ;  he  is 
my  friend  because  he  brings  that  pas- 
sage with  Charon  nearer.  Morbid, 
you  will  say  !  Not  at  all  ;  only  philo- 
sophical, for  we  have  to  die,  and  we 
may  as  well  think  of  it  with  joy. 

You  know  it  is  only  in  books  that 
the  heroine  remains  as  beautiful  as 
Venus  through  all  the  tragic  adven- 
tures that  nearly  turn  the  poor  reader's 
hair  gray,  but  they  have  not  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  lady's  bloom. 
Fortunately,  one  is  seldom  so  despair- 
ing, nor  so  wildly  elated,  as  the  people 
in  books.  Those  emotions  do  not 
wear. 

I  am  gazing  at  my  little  cottage 
rooms  and  saying  good-bye  to  them. 
I  know  there  are  spirits  in  rooms. 
How  is  it  that  some  houses  strike 
terror  to  one's  soul  and  others  are  full 
of  peace? 

Barty  has  sent  for  me  and  disturbed 
me.  It  iâ  dark  and  cold,  and  I  don't 
want  to  turn  out.  I  shall  have  to  put 
on  my  habit,  for  he  wants  me  to  ride 
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the  chestnut.  Some  purchaser  has 
turned  up,  I  suppose.  Since  my  his- 
tory was  published  in  the  paper,  the 
business,  among  men,  has  been  very 
brisk,  too  brisk. 

Vera,  may  the  gods  send  me  co- 
herence ! 

I  dressed  and  went  over  to  the  rid- 
ing-school, which  has  lately  been  fitted 
with  incandescent  lights. 

I  got  on  the  chestnut  and  rode  him 
over  all  the  hurdles.  Barty  and  a 
man  were  standing  in  the  distance,  at 
the  end  of  the  chilly,  dreary  place. 
The  chestnut  was  pulling,  but  he  set- 
tled down  pretty  well.  I  felt  tired, 
and  my  arms  ached.  The  lights 
flickered  and  jumped  and  gurgled  in 
the  irritating  way  such  lights  do.  At 
last  I  stopped. 

44  Will  that  do,  Captain  Wilde?" 

44  Yes,  thank  you,"  answered  Barty. 
44  I'll  go  and  tell  someone  to  bring 
Darkeye,"  and  he  vanished. 

My  fidgety  mount  began  to  show 
his  desire  to  return  to  his  stable,  and 
I  got  off  as  George  came  to  fetch  him. 
I  strolled  across  the  tan  bark,  and  just 
as  I  reached  the  platform  the  lights 
went  down  until  a  dim  glimmer  was 
all  that  remained.  The  would-be 
purchaser  came  out  of  the  black 
shadow,  and  as  he  heard  me  he  whis- 
pered : 

44  Gay,  I  am  here.  Forgive  me.  / 
love  you!" 

It  was  Dick  !  My  System  !  Colonel 
Gore! 

I  was  too  surprised  to  speak  ;  I  just 
said:  44Dick!" 

He  put  his  arms  round  me — not 
weak,  inanimate  arms,  but  strong 
ones!  strong!  How  lovely,  yet  I 
pushed  him  away. 

44 1  am  tired;  let  me  go." 

44 1  have  seen  Vera;  I  have  read 
your  letters.  Gay!  Gay!  forgive  me 
and  love  mb  a  little.  I  lo.ve  you  ab- 
solutely. I  know  the  truth.  I  have 
come  to  take  care  of  you.  I  have 
come  for  my  wife." 

His  arms  were  round  me. 

Oh,  Vera,  I  have  you  to  thank  for 
this. 

And  he  loves,  loves,  LOVES  me! 


I  am    gorgeously,  gloriously  happy. 
Good-night,  my  best  friend. 
Thine  ever, 

Gay. 

LETTER  XXV 

Hotel  Métropole,  London. 
Dearest: 

We  were  remarried  at  the  Regis- 
trar's last  week.  Dick  said  that  was 
the  best  way  of  arranging  matters. 
We  couldn't  go  to  a  court  and  say  / 
had  not  told  the  truth,  could  we?  Nor 
produce  a  checked  suit  and  say: 
44  Here  is  all  that  ever  existed  of 
Charlie  Woodward?" 

My  gown  was  sweet,  and  I  did  not 
require  any  china-pot  complexion. 
There  is  nothing  so  good  for  the  skin 
as  happiness,  but  the  beauty  doctors 
would  make  no  money  if  we  were  all 
happy.  Barty  and  Sir  Anthony  were 
the  witnesses.  Dick  told  them  the 
truth. 

We  are  soon  coming  to  see  you,  but 
for  the  present  Dick  says  I  am  his 
only.  Fancy  his  saying  that!  He  is 
not  a  husband,  he  is  a  lover!  We 
quarrel,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  but 
only  to  avert  the  Day  of  Judgment 
and  also  to  create  conversation. 

Well,  we  were  married,  and  we 
drove  here  in  a  hansom.  There  were 
no  favors  and  no  orange  blossoms. 
Aunt  Lydia  gave  us  too  many  of  them 
at  our  first  marriage.  We  sat  down 
and  talked,  talked  like  Solomon  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  of  all  things  in 
our  hearts,  and,  Vera,  I  am  not  afraid 
of  him  ever  now. 

Dick  says  that  he  never  passed 
through  such  days  of  torment  as  he 
did  when  he  thought  I  was  in  love 
with  Charlie  Woodward,  and  then 
again  in  Canada,  with  44  Sir  Anthony, 
the  man  from  Australia  and  that  brute 
Morgan.  "  I  quote  his  words  :  44 1  was 
desperate.     I  nearly  carried  you  off." 

44  If  you  only  had!"  I  said.  44If 
you  only  had!" 

44  Has  life  been  so  awful  for  you, 
Gay?  Can  I  keep  you  from  feeling 
the  scars?" 

44  Yes,"  I  said.  44I  am  not  going 
to  remember  it  ever  again.     I  feel  as 
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.if  there  was  no  yesterday,  no  to- 
morrow, only  to-day,  and  I  am  so 
happy!" 

He  still  has  the  diagonal  line  on  his 
forehead.  I  kissed  it,  but  oh,  Vera, 
the  rest,  the  peace,  the  absolute  calm 
of  it,  to  know  that  he  loves  me  and 
that  I  can  do  no  wrong.  I  think  you 
know  my  life  has  made  me  see  more 
clearly;  my  eyes  are  opened,  and  I 
know  that  his  love  is  worth  all  the 
moonshine  rubbish  of  the  world,  and 
he — he  is  as  I  would  have  him,  for  he 
loves  me,  and  shows  it.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  bury  love  in  the  dull  grave  of 
friendship  ;  it  is  much  better  to  resur- 
rect friendship  and  mix  it  with  love. 

Dick  is  going  to  command  the  depot 
of  the  old  regiment.  It  is  in  such  a 
good  hunting  county,  and  though  I 
fear  the  comments  of  the  women,  yet 
I  can  face  anything  with  his  arms 
round  me  and  his  voice  to  say,  "  Well 
done,  sweetheart."  He  will  never 
write  a  sonnet  to  my  eyebrows,  but 
he  has  strong  arms  and  often  catches 
me  in  them,  to  punish  me,  as  he  calls 
it — for  what?  for  leaving  him.  I  wish 
you  could  hear  him  say  "  Sweet- 
heart!" but  you  never  will,  for  he 
says  it  to  me  alone.  You  must  not 
think  a  second  honeymoon  is  neces- 
sarily dull;  it  is  not  at  all.  I  told 
Dick  this  morning  that  this  was  the 
nicest  honeymoon  I  had  ever  spent, 
and  he  laughed,  for,  you  see,  he 
knows  all  about  both.  When  I  was 
first  married  I  was  a  fool;  an  utter 
out  and  out  one.  But  now  I  know 
I  have  never  asked  Dick  about  Miss 
Kitson;  she  does  not  exist  for  me. 
He  reminded  me  of  her  this  morning 
and  told  me  she  said  that  I  was  the 
bravest  woman  she  ever  knew. 

44  Why  didn't  you  marry  her?"  I 
asked.  "  You  might  have  got  on  well 
together,  as  she  appreciated  my  one 
virtue." 

44 1  did  not  marry  her  because  I 
loved  you,  and  she  did  not  care  for  me 
when  she  discovered  that.  She  has 
married  a  parson." 

4  *  Dick,  "  I  whispered,  4  *  did  you 
ever  really  have  a  doubt  about  Char- 
lie Woodward?" 

44  Yes,  after  I  rescued  you  that  night 


in  the  snow;  but  when  Maul  turned 
up  and  said  he  was  Woodward,  I  let 
the  fiends  of  rage  and  jealousy  kill  all 
belief  in  you,  and  though  the  idea  of 
your  marrying  him,  or  anyone  else,  was 
like  whip-cuts  to  me,  I  ran  away  to 
York  Redoubt  until  you  had  left  Hal- 
ifax, as  I  thought,  with  him.  He  went 
the  day  you  did;  everyone  thought 
the  same.  I  thought  you  had  been 
fooling  me.  Sometimes,  Gay,  I 
nearly  groveled  at  your  feet  and 
begged  you  to  take  me  back.  " 

I  know  that,  but  I  do  not  say  so. 
Vera,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  I 
should  still  be  miserable — if  you  had 
not  insisted  on  seeing  Dick.  Dear,  I 
think  you  are  an  angel. 

We  drank  your  health  at  dinner  on 
our  wedding  night  like  they  drink 
Omar  Khayyam's — in  silence,  with  a 
glass  turned  down  for  you  and  a  little 
prayer  in  my  heart.  Through  you 
Dick  found  me,  through  you  he  be- 
lieved in  me. 

44  How  many  letters  of  mine  did 
you  read,  Dick?"   I  asked. 

44  All  Vera  would  give  me;  she  said 
some  of  them  made  her  cry.  But  I 
had  such  a  wild-goose  chase  to  find 
you!  You  gave  yourself  away  by 
mentioning  Lady  Sibyl,  when  all  the 
papers  announced  her  engagement  to 
Sir  Anthony  Erskine,  and  said  he  was 
staying  at  the  Castle  ;  then  we  knew 
where  to  find  you.  I  came  down 
early  and  told  Wilde  the  whole  story. 
He  managed  you  should  meet  me 
without  your  knowing  you  were  going 
to  see  me.  " 

And  now,  Vera,  we  are  coming  to 
see  you  when  his  two  months'  leave 
is  over.  Dick  says  I  am*  prettier  than 
ever,  and  he  is  so  good  to  me  !  All 
he  regrets  are  the  days,  the  months, 
we  have  wasted,  but  I  tell  him  per- 
haps we  might  have  settled  down  a 
dull,  grumpy  couple,  with  no  love  for 
each  other,  just  indifferent  not  even 
hatred  ;  but  now  we  know. 

My  foolish  letters  have  done  some 
good;  they  and  you  have  given  me 
my  heart's  desire  ;  and  what  more  can 
I  want,  for  I  am  a  woman? 

Yours,  until  we  meet,  dear, 

Gay, 
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A    BALLAD    OF    BEING    BROKE 

WHEN  the  last  string  snaps  and  a  man  goes  broke, 
He  turns  to  the  woods  or  the  sea; 
He  cuts  clean  loose  from  the  home-bred  folk, 
While  love  and  honor  go  up  like  smoke, 
And  life  is  a  gamble,  and  death  is  a  joke, 
And  the  universe  good  to  see. 

There's  a  brand-new  sort  of  a  fate  for  him  ; 
They  may  languish  early  and  late  for  him; 
The  bird  on  the  wing  is  a  mate  for  him, 
And  the  hawk  on  the  hunt  goes  free. 

There's  the  brown  and  gloom  of  the  forest  track, 

Where  the  deer  go  ghostly  by  ; 
There's  the  starving  camp  and  the  deadweight  pack, 
The  moosehide  lodge  or  the  trapper's  shack, 
And  a  wolf's  fierce  life  in  the  pine  woods  black, 

And  the  freedom  of  the  sky. 

There's  the  plunging  deck  and  the  jarring  screw, 

And  the  oilskins  bright  with  foam  ; 
The  stokehole's  blaze  and  its  naked  crew, 
Or  the  topsails  drenched  with  the  Gulf  Stream  dew, 
And  the  sharp,  salt  breath  of  the  landless  blue, 

Where  a  man  forgets  his  home. 

We  know  it,  my  friends  of  the  "  broke  brigade," 

Pals  of  the  plain  and  sea  ; 
Single-handed  and  unafraid, 
The  artists  of  life  and  the  fools  of  trade, 
But  we  think  we  know  how  the  game  is  played, 

And  we  know  where  it's  best  to  be. 

There  are  some  that  may  wait  and  pray  for  us  ; 
There  is  luck  that  never  will  stay  for  us  ; 
But  the  woods  and  the  waves  will  make  way  for  us 
When  the  "broke  brigade  "  goes  free! 

Frank  Lillie  Pollock. 


HE    WAS    NOT    TO    BLAME 

1V/ÎISS  SWEETLY— Did  you  marry  your  first  love? 

iVA     Mr.  Haint — No;  but  it  was  all  her  own  fault.     She  let  my  second 

love  cut  her  out. 
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SOCIETY   IN   ROME 

By  Julien  Gordon 

(Mrs.    Van  Rensselaer   Cruger) 


TO  a  person  accustomed  to  the 
society  of  a  great  metropolis, 
that  of  all  Italian  cities,  except 
Rome,  must  seem  small,  contracted 
and  trivial.  Roman  life,  with  its 
varied  hues,  its  "  whites"  and 
*  *  blacks,  "  its  papal  and  secular  courts, 
its  double  diplomatic  representation, 
its  old  aristocracy  and  foreign  ele- 
ment, offers  a  curious  medley,  a  strik- 
ing panorama. 

Added  to  its  mere  indoor  entertain- 
ment, Rome  has  a  large,  vivid,  out- 
of-door  life — bicycling  and  horse- 
back-riding on  the  plains,  palla  for 
the  natives,  tennis  and  golf  for  the 
lovers  of  these  sports,  and  walks  in 
villa  gardens.  Then  there  are  the 
4  *  meets,  "  where  the  unknown  traveler 
sits  on  a  stone  wall  and  chews  his  mid- 
day sandwich,  while  the  distinguished 
stranger  bowls  past  on  a  coach  driven 
by  some  Roman  patrician.  The  more 
luxurious  of  these  gentlemen  send 
their  lackeys  to  spread  the  picnic 
meal  under  the  shadow  of  sarcophagi. 
Champagne  flows,  truffles  abound, 
fruits,  sweets  and  coffee  are  enjoyed 
al  fresco.  Others  breakfast  under 
tents.  Pretty  women  in  tailor-made 
frocks,  light  coats  and  hats,  and  smart 
men  in  pink  lend  an  almost  startling 
foreground  to  the  dim  grayness  of 
the  sad  Campagna. 

In  Florence,  save  for  the  brief  bril- 
liancy of  the  Spring  races,  there  is 
less  sport,  as  is  the  case  also  in  Siena 
and  Naples. 

Italian  women  are  lazy,  yet  hardly 
as  much  so  as  the  men.  No  people 
are  more  industrious  and  harder- 
worked  than  the  laborers,  few  so  in-' 
dolent 'as  the  higher  class.  The  ladies, 
however,  have  their  children,  chari- 


ties, churches.  What  the  men  have 
to  occupy  them  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
Possibly  it  is  this  flânerie  which  makes 
them  adepts  in  the  art  of  love.  Passion 
to  an  Italian  becomes  absorbing. 
While  it  lasts  it  is  absolute.  Every 
hour,  every  minute,  is  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  beloved.  She  is  viewed 
as  a  fair  enemy,  as  a  prey  whose 
destruction,  or,  at  least,  capture,  is 
worth  every  breath  of  day.  This  is, 
perhaps,  one  reason  that,  while  far 
from  intellectual,  Italians  are  danger- 
ous to  unsophisticated  women. 

Italian  women  who  are  honest  fear 
men.  They  put  up  their  shutters. 
There  is  no  pretty  philandering. 
Anglo-Saxon  women,  less  prudent, 
surer  of  themselves,  play  with  the 
fire.  Sometimes  they  get  burned. 
Anglo-Saxons  are  children  in  intrigue 
compared  with  the  Latins. 

Companionship  between  the  sexes 
exists  little  in  Italy — such  companion- 
ship as  America  permits  and  fosters. 
There  is  love  or  there  is  indifference. 
The  one  is  hot,  fierce,  swift  ;  the  other 
is  satisfied  with  the  posing  of  cards,  a 
show  of  gallantry,  a  word  en  passant 
in  street  or  salon. 

Of  Italian  ladies  it  may  be  said  that 
from  our  point  of  view  they  are  not 
good  hostesses.  They  are  too  much 
engaged  in  the  detail  of  their  own 
daily  existence,  which  must,  perforce, 
remain  a  trifle  pale  to  the  outsider. 
They  seem  to  us  timid,  narrow  and 
dull,  possessing  little  of  the  tact  and 
ease  that  give  savor  to  an  afternoon 
call.  And  they  have  no  initiative,  no 
originality,  in  their  conversation. 
They  watch  foreigners  with  curiosity, 
but  without  enthusiasm.  Women 
friendships  are  unknown  and  consid- 
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ered  frivolous.  Mere  perfunctory  in- 
tercourse appears  to  be  satisfying  to 
the  majority — chatting  on  unimpor- 
tant subjects  and  a  little  gossip,  with 
great  prudence  in  the  expression  of 
personal  opinion. 

Religion  takes  up  a  good  deal  of 
time.  It  is  material  and  positive,  a 
thing  of  hours  and  habit.  A  presum- 
ably well-educated  and  intelligent 
woman,  a  lady  of  rank  and  position, 
when  asked  if  she  ever  had  an  intel- 
lectual doubt,  replied:  "I  never 
pause  to  think  about  it.  "  This  is  the 
keynote  of  Italian  faith.  It  doesn't 
stop  to  reflect. 

The  women  are  frequently  hand- 
some for  a  short  season,  between  the 
angularity  of  childhood  and  the  stout- 
ness to  which  they  allow  themselves 
to  succumb  in  early  middle  life.  The 
poise  of  the  head  is  proud  ;  the  bony 
structure  of  the  face  fine.  They  are 
rarely  well  dressed,  erring  particularly 
as  to  choice  of  color.  One  can  meet 
them  a  hundred  times  without  their 
giving  out  one  of  those  revealing 
flashes  which  bare  the  heart  and  un- 
veil the  intelligence.  Until  we  are 
quite  sure  this  characteristic  springs 
from  reserve  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
it  an  attribute  of  shallowness. 

The  men  pass  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  street,  standing  in 
front  of  convenient  clubs  or  cafés, 
or  driving  short  distances  in  cabs. 
They  never  walk.  Without  much 
solid  education,  they  appear  cleverer 
than  their  women.  They  seem  to 
know  a  good  deal — about  history,  art 
and  poetry — through  a  sort  of  inhala- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
move.  They  draw  in  these  things 
without  effort.  Yet  the  modern  Italian 
is  strangely  lacking  in  imagination. 
Is  it  paradoxical  to  suppose  that  this 
may,  in  a  measure,  account  for  the 
remarkable  fidelity  of  which  they  are 
sometimes  capable? 

While  mutual  regard  and  interest 
may  insure  a  husband's  faithfulness 
long  after  his  wife  has  ceased  to 
charm  by  youth  or  beauty,  it  is  more 
curious  that  this  loyalty  exists  in  a 
lighter  tie.  Liaisons  where  unhap- 
pily married  people  have  determined 


to  console  each  other  have  been 
known  to  last  nearly  a  lifetime,  and, 
where  the  lady  became  a  widow,  to  be 
followed  by  marriage,  when  she  was 
far  over  forty,  fat,  and  no  longer  fair. 
These  late,  rehabilitating  unions  have 
been  noted  for  deep  affection,  for  an 
extraordinary  devotion,  and  marked 
with  inconsolable  sorrow  at  the  final 
separation. 

A  woman  to  be  beloved  by  an  Ital- 
ian need  be  on  no  pedestal,  either  of 
goddess  or  of  saint.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  until  he  is  actually 
riveted  in  blue  ribbons  the  young 
Italian  lover  seems  to  have  an  inclina- 
tion to — escape.  One  hears  of  maid- 
ens abandoned  almost  at  the  altar. 
The  fear  of  any  definite  shackle  ap- 
pears to  be  a  nervous  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  Italian. 

A  Venetian  acknowledged  to  us  that 
he  took  a  train  three  days  before  his 
nuptials,  abandoning  a  girl  who  was 
highly  born,  well  bred  and  even  dow- 
ered (not  an  unimportant  detail  to  the 
Latin).  When  we  told  him  that  in 
America  a  young  man  would  hardly 
boast  of  such  an  exploit,  he  replied, 
i% Mi  seccava."  To  be  fettered  or 
bored  is  the  acme  of  a  Venetian's  ter- 
ror. 

Another  youth,  after  his  American 
fiancee's  trousseau  was  complete, 
wrote  her  that  his  mother  did  not  ad- 
mire her*  manners,  and  "planted" 
her  thus,  without  reascm  or  remorse. 
"  I  cannot,"  he  said  to  her,  "  although 
deeply  attached  to  you,  vex  my 
mother." 

Still  another  broke  his  troth  sum- 
marily, giving  as  his  excuse  that  he 
disliked  to  see  his  bride-elect  kiss  her 
little  brother.  A  Florentine  was 
lately  dragged  to  the  church  only  un- 
der protest  so  violent  that  it  caused 
scandal.  Physical  cowardice  decided 
him,  however,  he  being  in  dread  of  the 
Mafia,  to  which  the  young  woman's 
brothers  belonged.  In  France  such 
stories  are  never  heard.  Marriage  to 
a  Frenchman  is  a  serious  contract. 
His  betrothal  is  a  pledge  from  which 
retraction,  except  under  peculiar 
provocation,  would  mean  disgrace  and 
dishonor. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  much 
virtue  among  well-born  Italian  dames, 
the  slightest  deviation  from  rigorous 
conduct  being  frowned  down  by  pious, 
old-fashioned  families.  In  marriage 
settlements,  where  such  minutiae  as 
the  granting  of  jewels,  an  opera  box, 
a  victoria,  one  or  two  horses — the 
number  is  discussed — and  a  maid  are 
put  down  in  black  and  white,  some- 
times a  clause  is  inserted  which  binds 
the  bride  not  to  ask  to  be  taken  into 
the  world.  She  is  to  be  content  to 
live  quietly  between  her  husband  and 
children,  possibly  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  at  some  solitary  villa  in  the 
mountains.  Fancy  such  an  agreement 
signed  by  one  of  our  Newport  belles! 

In  a  country  where  divorce  is  so 
difficult,  even  impossible,  one  hears 
occasionally  of  the  elopement  of  a 
married  woman.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
incongruous  escapade  of  the  mother 
of  a  family  with  some  pretty  young 
officer  or  boyish  Lochinvar,  sometimes 
of  a  childish  and  ingenuous  wife  with 
some  old  and  experienced  mangeur  de 
femmes.  It  means,  in  either  case, 
that  love  in  Italy  is  a  thing  that  can 
never  be  played  at.  An  Italian  may 
be  as  mild  as  milk,  as  delectable  as 
sugar  candy  ;  but  once  in  love,  he  be- 
comes a  dangerous  animal,  tyranni- 
cal, jealous,  suspicious  and  cruel. 

Family  bonds  are  strong.  As  I 
have  said,  there  are  no  women's,  so 
there  are  no  girls'  intimacies.  Well 
brought  up  virgins  are  never  seen  un- 
less accompanied  by  their  mother  or 
a  married  sister.  Theatre  and  opera 
parties  are  unknown  ;  the  loge  is  filled 
by  the  head  of  the  family  and  mem- 
bers of  his  flock.  Such  useful  acces- 
sories as  boxes  and  carriages  are  not 
wasted  on  strangers.  The  daughters 
must  be  married,  and  the  parents  are 
busy  in  their  behalf.  Between  the 
acts  the  favored  young  men  are  per- 
mitted the  entrée  of  the  boxes. 

The  dances  in  Italian  cities  begin 
earlier  than  ours.  Of  supper  there  is 
none — nothing,  at  least,  that  we 
would  call  a  supper — little  being 
served  except  cakes,  bonbons,  lem- 
onades and  such  light  refreshments. 
Where  American  and  English  women 


preside,  as  they  now  do  in  so  many 
European  palaces,  sometimes  a  more 
solid  repast  is  provided.  The  dinners 
are  like  ours — banquets,  gay  with 
bowers,  bright  with  splendid  silver 
and  crystal,  delicate,  elaborate,  often 
over-long.  The  interiors  of  aristo- 
cratic homes  in  Italy  are  magnificent. 
Life  is  courtly  and  elegant.  Manners 
seem  to  survive  here  as  nowhere  else. 
There  is  an  exquisite  courtesy.  And 
this  extends  from  the  King  to  his 
meanest  peasant.  It  springs,  per- 
haps, from  that  element  of  sweetness 
which  constitutes  the  chief  attraction 
of  Italian  character. 

Another  trait  that  surprises  for- 
estieri  is  the  unusual  trust  with  which 
they  pre  regarded.  Shopkeepers 
will  allow  one  to  carry  off  expensive 
articles  with  merely  a  name  and  a  num- 
ber carelessly  given.  They  often  re- 
main many  days  without  coming  to 
claim  their  pay.  This  custom  is 
prevalent  alike  in  cities  and  villages, 
*and  is  a  constant  astonishment  to  the 
traveler,  to  whose  proved  honesty  it  is 
certainly  a  tribute. 

Villa  life  is  at  its  best  in  Tuscany 
and  Venetia;  unless,  indeed,  in  the 
more  smiling  gardens  of  the  southern 
Mediterranean  regions.  It  is  an  em- 
bodiment of  refined  repose,  of  tranquil 
calm,  and,  be  it  said,  of  entire  stagna- 
tion. The  beauty  of  the  country  that 
poets  sing  and  novelists  extol  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  Rich  it  is,  no  doubt,  in 
tradition.  It  brings  surprises  of  pic- 
torial and  sculptural  art,  of  architec- 
tural remains,  of  curious  antiquities 
and  quaint  relics.  But,  in  spite  of  its 
vineyards  and  its  olive  trees,  it  leaves 
upon  us  an  impression  of  aridity. 
Near  the  towns  one  walks  or  drives 
between  high  walls,  in  a  burning  sun, 
with  thin  white  dust  under  one's 
feet.  The  road  glares  up  at  one  like 
the  lurid  face  of  an  enemy.  Num- 
berless and  very  hideous  villas  hang 
on  the  hillside.  These  houses,  with 
their  dependencies,  their  outbuildings, 
their  piles  of  masonry,  their  artificial 
grottoes  and  stagnant  fountains,  give 
one  a  sense  of  clutter,  of  lack  of 
breadth,  dispiriting  to  the  inhabitant 
of    lonelier    regions — those    gracious 
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lands  where  wide  horizons,  stretches  meditations,  unbroken  by  the  ugly 
of  field  and  meadow,  sea  marshes  and  reminders  of  man's  sordid  and  petty 
fragrant  forests  lift  the  mind  to  higher     aims. 

MAIDEN-HAIR 

NARCISSUS  knelt  beside  this  limpid  pool- 
See  where  his  rosy  knees  the  margin  pressed; 
In  this  dim  spot,  so  fragrant  and  so  cool, 
Twin  flowers  unfold,  by  wooing  winds  caressed, 

Like  butterflies  upon  the  crystal  brink, 

Bending  to  view  reflection's  flattery, 
Bowing  before  the  breeze  as  if  to  drink 

Again  the  draught  of  immortality. 

And  where  this  unresponsive  stone  is  clad 
With  feathery  curls  and  fairy  wisps  of  green, 

Sank  the  forlorn,  love-sick  Auloniad 
To  veil  her  sorrow  with  her  bright  hair's  sheen. 

Thenceforth  forever  the  fair  fern  doth  weep 
Like  maiden's  hair  the  mirrored  pool  above, 

Through  the  unnumbered  ages  doomed  to  keep 
The  vigil  of  an  unrequited  love  ; 

While  Echo  from  sequestered  vales  and  hills 

With  dying  repetition  mocks  her  grief, 
And  Zephyr  dims  Narcissus'  glassy  rills 

With  the  light  shadow  of  the  falling  leaf. 

Claude  M.  Girardeau. 


HAS    A    KNIFE    OUT 

DORIS — Aunt  Mehitabel  never  bows  to  Mrs.  Lake-Evanston. 
Phyllis — No;  she  regards  her  as  one  of  those  grass  widows  who  need 
cutting. 


NATURAL   SCEPTICISM 

JAGGLES — I  have  always  thought  that  animals  possess  humor. 
Waggles — So  did  I  until  I  saw  some  of  the  animal  pictures  the  conric 
artists  draw. 
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By  Mary  Stewart  Cutting 
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*HEN  you  would  not  mind — " 
she  flushed  as  she  spoke, 
and  fingered  the  sticks  of 
her  ivory  fan  nervously — "  you  would 
not  mind  if  you  knew  that  I  had  once 
worked  for  my  living?  I  am  glad  the 
rest  have  left  us.  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  alone.  " 

"Worked  for  your  living!"  He 
looked  incredulously  at  the  slight, 
graceful  figure  beside  him  in  the 
opera  box,  clothed  in  lace  and  satin, 
with  pearls  around  her  white  throat 
and  a  diamond  star  nestling  in  her 
soft,  fair  hair.  "  I  can't  imagine 
such  a  thing.  You  seem  born  to  the 
purple.  Is  this  the  wonderful  dis- 
closure that  you  promised  me?" 

"Part  of  it."  She  tried  to  smile 
into  the  dark  eyes  that  regarded 
her  seriously.  "  Shall  we  sit  a 
little  further  back  in  the  shadow? 
Yes,  this  is  better.  You  belong  in 
some  ways  to  a  past  age  ;  you  believe 
that  a  woman  should  not  court  pub- 
licity, that  she  should  be  shielded 
from  contact  with  the  world,  and  that 
it  takes  away  from  her  delicacy,  her 
refinement — well,  her  womanliness — 
to  have  to  fight  her  own  battles.  Oh, 
you  have  said  a  great  many  things 
like  this  to  me." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "that  is  true.  I 
suppose  I  am  behind  the  age.  Of 
course,  I  know  it's  the  normal  state  of 
things  in  these  days  for  women  to 
paint,  or  teach,  or  lecture,  or  type- 
write, or  dabble  in  some  way  at  earn- 
ing money,  even  if  they  don't  need  it. 
That  you  should  have  had  to  work  for 
your  bread  seems  to  me  monstrous. 
But  how  could  you  think  I  would  love 
you  less  for  it?  I  love  you  ten  times 
more." 


"Hush!"  she  said,  "you  mustn't 
say  that  yet — you  don't  understand. 
I  earned  my  bread  in  none  of  these 
ways.  I  belonged  to  the  people.  Do 
you  remember  the  little  girl  that  we 
nearly  ran  over  at  the  crossing  to- 
night? She  wore  a  shabby  hat  and 
jacket  and  carried  a  big  bundle.  You 
wondered  why  I  wanted  to  stop  and 
speak  to  her.  I  carried  home  bundles 
once,  like  that,  and  then — afterward — 
Oh,  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  a  great 
deal!" 

"You  poor  child,"  he  said,  gently. 
Then  he  added:  "Were  you  so  very 
poor?" 

"  Very.  My  father  died  just  after 
we  came  here  from  England.  His 
marriage  had  displeased  my  grand- 
father, and  it  was  five  years  before  he 
sent  for  us.  We  had  no  money,  no 
friends.  My  mother  sewed  for  a  liv- 
ing. There  were  kind  people  in  the 
house,  poor  like  us,  and  they  helped 
her  to  get  work.  There  was  a  girl, 
oh,  so  good  and  kind,  older  than  I, 
and  when  my  mother  fell  ill  and  could 
sew  no  more,  Dora  taught  me  her — 
trade,  and  I  supported  us  both.  I  was 
very  young."  She  stopped,  with  a 
catch  in  her  voice. 

He  bent  in  the  shadowed  corner  of 
the  box  and  kissed  the  fluttering  hand 
nearest  him.  In  the  gay,  rustling, 
crowded  house  they  were  two  alone. 

"Dear,"  he  said,  simply,  "don't 
talk  about  this  any  more.  You  in 
want,  and  I  upon  this  earth  !  That  is 
what  hurts  me." 

"  And  you  don't  care  to  know?" 

"I  care  to  know  nothing — now. 
Can't  I  feel  you  trembling?  Ah, 
what  does  it  matter?  You  are  you. 
Why,  dear  heart,  if  you  had  been  a 
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cigarette  worker,  a  street  singer  or  a 
ballet  girl " 

44  A  ballet  girl!" 

44  You  shall  not  speak  so  lightly — 
of  one.  A  ballet  girl  was  my  first  love. 
I  used  to  come  here  to  see  her  ten 
years  ago.  It's  the  same  ballet  to- 
night; I  had  a  fancy  for  it.  You  need 
not  mind  !  She  was  a  little  slip  of  a 
thing,  with  innocent  blue  eyes,  who 
stood  next  the  end  of  the  line.  She 
didn't  dance  very  well,  but  there  was 
an  unconscious,  childish  gladness  in 
every  motion.  She  seemed  youth 
and  joyousness  and  purity  incarnate. 
I  can't  describe  to  you  how  she  af- 
fected me.  It  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes  sometimes  to  look  at  her.  I  don't 
know  what  became  of  her,  but  I  would 
stake  my  life  on  that  child's  truth — 
that  her  surroundings  had  no  power 
to  touch  her.  Do  you  think  me  senti- 
mental?" 

44  Horribly!"  She  laughed,  but  her 
cheek  was  pale.  44Did  you  never 
speak  to  her?" 


He  shook  his  head.  "No,  but  I 
sent  her  a  present  once — I  was  just 
leaving  for  Germany — a  bunch  of  for- 
get-me-nots and  a  little  forget-me-not 
ring  in  them.     It  was  very  boyish." 

44  Forget-me-nots!  And  then  you 
went  away  and  forgot  all  about  her!" 

44  No,  there  you're  wrong.  Do  yon 
know,  the  first  time  I  saw  your  eyes  I 
thought  of  her?  They  have  the  same 
expression.  I  have  never  found 
it  in  another  woman,  though  I 
have  always  sought  it.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously,  it  has  been  the 
touchstone  of  love  with  me.  The  or- 
chestra is  getting  ready  to  begin,  and 
everyone  is  coming  back  to  the  boxes. 
What  have  you  to  say  to  my  story? 
Ah — "  he  stopped  suddenly  and  drew 
a  quick  breath.  4<  Why  do  you  look 
at  me  like  that,  here,  where  I  cannot 
kiss  you?" 

44  Oh  !"  she  sighed,  and  held  her  un- 
gloved left  hand  in  front  of  him.  On 
the  fourth  finger  was  a  forget-me-not 
ring. 


«ft 


THE    WANT    OF    YOU 

THE  want  of  you  is  like  no  other  thing; 
It  smites  my  soul  with  sudden  sickening, 
It  binds  my  being  with  a  wreath  of  rue, 
This  want  of  you  ! 

It  flashes  on  me  with  the  waking  sun, 
It  creeps  upon  me  when  the  day  is  done, 
It  hammers  at  my  heart  the  long  night  through, 
This  want  of  you  ! 

It  sighs  within  me  with  the  misting  skies; 
Oh,  all  the  day  within  my  heart  it  cries  ; 
Old  as  your  absence,  yet  each  moment  new, 
This  want  of  you  ! 

Mad  with  demand,  and  aching  with  despair, 
It  leaps  within  my  breast,  and  you  are — where? 
God  has  forgotten — or  He  never  knew — 
This  want  of  you  ! 

Ethel  M.  Kelley. 
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By  Alice  Duer  and  Henry  Wise  Miller 


NEITHER  of  the  two  occcu- 
pants  of  the  Pullman  com- 
partment was  heeding  the 
panorama  of  country  through  which 
they  were  being  rapidly  drawn.  In- 
stead, she  saw  the  sleek  form  of  the 
ubiquitous  sexton  suddenly  galvan- 
ized into  life  at  the  receipt  of  some  oc- 
cult signal;  a  pair  of  doors  thrown 
open  ;  a  sea  of  flowers,  both  real  and 
artificial;  a  white  blur  that  she  be- 
lieved to  be  bridesmaids  undulating 
before  her,  and  then  an  endless  queue 
of  smiling,  congratulatory  faces.  She 
heard  herself  responding  with  un- 
meaning phrases  to  those  to  whom 
she  had  wished  to  say  most;  but 
then,  there  had  been  so  little  time. 

That  was  really  the  trouble  with 
the  whole  affair — there  had  been  so 
little  time.  If  she  had  only  had  a 
moment  to  sit  down  and  rest  her 
eyes,  that  felt  as  if  they  had  been 
sandpapered,  and  to  relax  the  smile 
that  had  grown  purely  muscular! 
More  than  all  this,  she  had  wanted 
time  to  realize  that  the  occasion  was 
important,  and  she  happy.  And  now 
all  that  remained  was  a  confusion  of 
memories  and  physical  weariness. 

He  was  wondering  why  it  had  been 
ordained  that  before  entering  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony  a  man  should  be 
deprived  of  sleep  by  the  necessity  of 
entertaining  his  intemperate  and  riot- 
ous friends. 

It  was  beginning  to  rain.  Mrs. 
Waters  thought  that  there  had  never 
been  a  flatter  or  more  uninteresting 
country  than  that  through  which  they 
were  passing.  She  turned  sharply 
from  the  window  and  looked  at  her 
husband  expectantly.  This,  she  real- 
ized, was  the  first  half -hour  they  had 


ever  spent  together  which  had  not 
been  notably  amusing.  She  looked 
back  on  a  long  series  of  fortunate  oc- 
casions when  their  mutual  apprecia- 
tiveness  had  enhanced  their  enter- 
tainment, so  that  in  private  they  had 
never  ceased  to  be  amusing  and  in 
public  had  never  failed  to  be  amused  ; 
until  she  had  come  to  identify  their 
mirth  and  affection.  Indeed,  she  now 
saw  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  al- 
ways stood  to  her  as  a  new  conception 
of  how  enjoyable  life  could  be  made. 

She  looked  out  moodily  on  the 
monotony  of  the  landscape  and  de- 
plored the  necessity  of  people  going 
junketing  over  the  country  as  soon  as 
they  were  married,  recalling  with  re- 
gret, too,  that  railroad  travel  always 
depressed  her.  She  felt  it  high  time 
that  someone  should  resuscitate  the 
conversation,  and  said,  suggestively: 
44  This  must  be  Trenton." 

44  Only  New  Brunswick,  I'm  afraid," 
he  replied,  and  silence  again  descended 
on  the  compartment. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs 
it  was  at  least  infelicitous  that  the 
porter  should  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  a  preliminary  rattle  at 
the  door  handle  on  entering.  Mrs. 
Waters's  eyes  rested  on  the  unfurled 
evening  paper  that  was  all  that  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  her  husband, 
and  glanced  contemptuously  at  a  heap 
of  current  literature  that  had  been 
provided  for  her.  Was  it  possible  he 
was  indifferent  to  the  danger  of  her 
present  mood?  Or  was  his  dramatic 
sense  blind  to  an  anti-climax? 

The  lighting  of  the  over-brilliant 
lamps  limited  her  range  of  vision  to 
the  compartment.  The  crackling  of 
the  paper  continued  to  be  the  only  in- 
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terruption  to  the  silence.  She  had 
full  opportunity,  therefore,  to  realize 
that  she  was  so  tired  that  food  was 
out  of  the  question,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  looked  forward  to  dinner 
as  the  inevitable  moment  when  her 
husband  should  realize  that  she  had 
become  dangerously  bored  and  de- 
pressed, and  needed  something  more 
stimulating  than  the  periodicals. 

The  paper  rattled  for  the  last  time, 
and  Mr.  Waters  reappeared.  She 
looked  up  with  keen  interest  to  dis- 
cover the  method  he  must  have 
evolved  by  which  he  could  clear  the 
atmosphere,  and  she  was  prepared  to 
temper  justice  with  mercy. 

44  Anything  in  the  magazines?"  he 
said. 

Before  she  answered  him  she  al- 
lowed that  extra  moment  to  elapse 
which,  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  outrage 
courtesy,  is  at  least  more  than  affec- 
tion allows. 

44  I  haven't  looked  at  them,"  she 
said.  She  supposed  her  tone  unmis- 
takable. 

44  No?"  he  answered,  gently,  and 
began  to  examine  the  heap  with  in- 
terest. 

That  mortal  man  could  be  no  dense 
staggered  her  intellect  almost  "smuch 
as  it  bruised  her  affection,  but  chowed 
her  that  unless  her  own  magnr  .limity 
should  intervene  nothing  cou.d  now 
save  the  situation.  The  horrible  fancy 
arose  that  her  presence,  which  hith- 
erto had  served  as  a  spur  to  his  wit, 
now  only  nourished  a  sense  of  posses- 
sion, and  at  this,  if  she  had  not  felt 
the  danger  of  floundering  at  his  side, 
she  would  gladly  have  allowed  him  to 
sink  in  the  quicksands  of  his  own 
fatuousness.  But  having  cherished 
this  vision  until  it  had  almost  ac- 
quired the  value  of  an  accomplished 
revenge,  her  generosity  of  spirit,  a 
quality  by  which  she  set  great  store, 
suggested  the  quixotic  nobility  of 
giving  him  yet  one  more  chance  at 
rehabilitation.  Dinner,  she  thought, 
would  give  this  virtue  a  peculiar  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Waters's  next  remark  was: 
44  It's  high  time  you  had  something  to 
eat;  you  look  tired." 


Every  woman  knows  that  the  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  Waters's  last  re- 
mark and  being  told  she  looks  plain 
is  a  difference  not  of  fact  but  of 
courteous  intent. 

He  touched  the  bell,  and  his  man 
and  the  porter  appeared,  carrying  a 
hamper  between  them.  It  was  im- 
possible that  even  Mrs.  Waters's  lan- 
guid interest  in  life  should  not  revive 
at  the  ingenious  complexity  of  its  in- 
ternal arrangement.  Cunningly  con- 
trived compartments  yielded  up  china 
and  glass;  unsuspected  pockets  di- 
vulged knives  and  forks,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  table  was  furnished  with 
an  entire  service.  Mrs.  Waters  had 
a  liking  for  cold  clam  broth,  and  as  it 
was  now  set  before  her,  she  found  less 
difficulty  in  addressing  her  husband 
in  amity. 

.  "  I  see  by  the  papers,  Mr.  Waters," 
she  said,  4  *  that  you  have  recently  laid 
yourself  open  to  the  charge  of  matri- 
mony. It  is  a  subject  to  which,  from 
time  to  time,  I  myself  have  given  at- 
tention, and  I  am  sure  your  impres- 
sions could  not  fail  to  be  of  interest." 

44  One  of  the  first  things  that  struck 
me,"  he  replied,  44  was  the  vast  num- 
ber of  theories  I  entertained  concern- 
ing the  holy  state,  and  every  one  of 
them  totally  erroneous.  " 

44  For  instance?" 

44  For  instance — may  I  give  you 
some  of  this  cold  salmon?— one  is  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  a  Great  Step.  Now,  nothing, 
I  find,  is  more  fallacious.  Granting 
the  initial  step  of  falling  in  love — you 
don't  care  for  mayonnaise? — the  Great 
Step  becomes  a  mere  date — a  link  in 
the  chain." 

Conscious  that  she  had  fallen  into  the 
crudity  he  indicated,  she  said,  hastily: 
44  You  speak  for  your  own  sex,  I  take 
it?" 

44  Yes,  I  think  I  do,"  he  answered, 
44  for  the  situation,  speaking  gener- 
ally, is  more  crucial  for  a  woman.  " 

44  Because,"  she  murmured,  look- 
ing with  meaning  over  the  rim  of  her 
champagne  glass,  44  because  a  woman 
rarely  makes  a  man  she  loves  un- 
happy, at  least  without  intention.  " 

44  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Waters,  cordially 
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adopting1  a  thought  so  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  his  own;  "whereas,  a 
man,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  may  hurt  a  woman  considera- 
bly, without  ever  guessing  it.  " 

Mrs.  Waters  prepared  herself  to 
point  out  to  him  that  he  would  not 
have  far  to  go  for  a  practical  exam- 
ple, but  his  eloquence  swept  on. 
(Mr.  Waters  was  a  lawyer.) 

44  For,"  he  continued,  noting  with 
approval  the  perfection  of  the  boned 
grouse  that  was  placed  before  him, 
44  as  I  look  at  it,  there  is  a  very  debat- 
able piece  of  ground  before  a  couple 
such  as  we  have  in  mind.  Two  peo- 
ple fall  in  love — nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary in  that — and  as  we  suppose 
them  intelligent  beings,  they  soon 
grow  to  have  an  accurate  but  theo- 
retic knowledge  of  each  other's  char- 
acters. But  the  period  during  which 
this  knowledge  is  being  turned  into 
the  practical  coinage  of  everyday 
life,  while  the  inspiration  of  sen- 
timent is  becoming  the  habit  of 
intimacy,  is  a  time  indeed  fraught 
with  danger.  And,  as  we  were 
saying,  it  is  the  man  who  finds 
it  the  most  dangerous.  The  pitfalls 
for  his  feet  are  legion.  In  the  first 
place,  the  public  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion of  matrimony  forces  him  to  ac- 
quire a  manner  for  the  public.  Now, 
your  mere  male  is  a  very  bad  hand  at 
living  up  to  such  a  demand  as  that, 
and  his  conception  of  the  part  is  apt 
to  be  that  of  one  who  goes  about  ex- 
claiming: 4  Behold,  I  am  the  owner  of 
a  valuable  chattel.'  In  the  second 
place " 

And  Mrs.  Waters  heard  him  go  on 
to  enumerate  the  very  list  of  her 
charges  against  him. 

She  could  not  allow  him  to  make 
such  an  exhibition,  and  before  it  had 
gone  further  she  felt  this  was  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  point  out  to 
him  how  high  a  standard  she  had  set 
on  that  very  debatable  ground  of 
which  he  spoke  so  glibly.  But  even 
as  she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  hers  and  proceeded  : 

4  *  Now,  I  must  admit,  Edna,  that  I 
had  rather  looked  forward  with  alarm 
to     this    period,     especially    to-day. 


You're  tired — "  she  looked  furtively 
in  the  glass — "and  I'm  pretty  well 
beat.  Traveling  is  fussy  work  at  the 
best  of  times,  and  though  I  know  you 
are  too  sensible  to  be  over-sensitive, 
,  still  I  can  imagine  that  I  might  easily 
have  done  something  that  would  have 
got  on  your  nerves.  But  now  I  feel 
quite  easy.  "  And  having  attained  so 
enviable  a  state  of  mind,  Mr.  Waters's 
attention  shifted  to  the  galantine. 

Mrs.  Waters  leaned  her  head  back 
on  the  cushions  and  closed  her  eyes. 
All  hope  had  left  her.  She  felt  the 
worst  had  arrived.  Easy — he  felt 
easy.  The  word  vibrated  within  her. 
She  had  succeeded  in  quieting  her 
nerves  in  order  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  him,  but  now  she  was  lost 
in  a  jangle  and  confusion.  She 
looked  at  him  beneath  her  half -closed 
lids  and  saw  in  fancy  the  man  she  had 
imagined  him  to  be — a  man  with 
brilliance  and  tact  in  place  of  this  for- 
tuitous forensic  and  painstaking  dens- 
ity. 

In  justice  to  her  own  feelings,  food 
now  became  out  of  the  question. 
Galantine,  tomatoes  farcies  with 
caviare,  bar-le-duc  and  iced  pineap- 
ple passed  in  a  rejected  succession. 
The  two  men  came  in  and  took  away 
the  dishes.  Waters  stretched  himself 
luxuriously  and  lighted  a  cigar,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  company's  rule. 

44 1  feel  a  thousand  times  better," 
he  said.  44  Twelve  hours  from  now 
we  shall  be  in  Echo  Valley.  " 

Mrs.  Waters  started.  It  was  quite 
true.  Twelve  hours  from  then  they 
would  still  be  repeating  this  miserable 
farce,  and  twelve  hours  from  then 
again.  She  crossed  her  arms,  re- 
pressing a  shudder. 

44  Where  are  we  now?"  she  asked. 

44  We  can't  be  far  from  Washing- 
ton," answered  Mr.  Waters,  and  was 
thereupon  so  ill-advised  as  to  attempt 
a  little  of  what  is  known  as  44  general 
conversation."  But,  although  he 
made  a  brave  start,  his  inspiration 
appeared  to  be  fitful,  and  after  a 
strenuous  effort  he  came  to  a  dead 
stop. 

During  all  this  time  his  wife  had 
been  incapable  of  attention,  although 
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the  necessity  of  sself-expression  was 
hurrying  her  toward  speech  that 
would  open  his  eyes  to  the  gulf  be- 
tween them. 

A  few  minutes  of  the  rhythm  of  the 
train,  while  the  first  irregular  lights 
of  the  suburbs  of  Washington  came 
flashing  by,  and  then  she  heard  her- 
self beginning:  "Adam,  you  must 
help  me.  Something  is  wrong.  I 
know  I  exaggerate,  but  I  am  very 
tired — perhaps  you  will  think  over- 
sensitive— but — "  she  was  doing  her 
best  to  be  just — "  we  must  both  make 
allowances.     I — "     She  looked  up. 

Adam  was  asleep. 

She  rose  and  pushed  open  the  door 
of  the  compartment.  The  train  was 
almost  at  a  standstill. 

"Washington!"  cried  the  porter. 

Fresh  air  came  to  her  through  the 
open  door,  and  she  moved  toward  it. 
She  stepped  on  to  the  platform,  and, 
walking  to  the  end  of  the  train,  stood 
and  watched  the  hurrying  stream  of 
passengers  for  how  many  minutes  she 
could  not  have  told.  Suddenly  the 
car  at  her  elbow  began  slipping  past. 
The  porter,  step  in  hand,  gesticulated 
wildly  ;  but  she  only  shook  her  head. 

The  red  eyes  on  the  rear  platform 
were  soon  all  that  could  be  seen  of 
the  southbound  Echo  Valley  Express. 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  when 
Mrs.  Waters  awoke  at  the  Langham 
Hotel  in  Washington,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  a  recuperative  day  in  bed  with 
great  satisfaction.  First,  however, 
drawing  to  her  a  sheet  of  the  hotel 
paper,  she  indited  the  following: 

Dear  Adam  : 

There  is  a  very  debatable  piece  of 
ground 

Somehow — never  mind  through  whose 
fault — we  reached  it  yesterday,  and 
somehow,  too,  I  did  not  get  safely  over. 
As  a  consequence,  I  am  waiting  here. 
What  I  say  accounts  for  that,  doesn't  it  ? 

The  rest  I  may  safely  leave  to  you. 
Affectionately  always, 

E.  W. 

She  felt  that  this  note,  if  a  trifle 
enigmatic,  would  at  the  same  time  re- 
veal to  her  husband  the  error  of  his 
ways    and  show  him  how   easy  and 


pleasant  his  return  to  favor  would  be 
made.  This  done,  she  returned  to 
bed  and  to  a  perusal  of  copies  of  those 
magazines  she  had  spurned  the  day 
before. 

The  next  morning,  very  much  re- 
freshed, she  might  have  been  ob- 
served sitting  behind  a  stand  of 
palms  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
hotel.  A  golden  rod  of  the  April 
sunlight  fell  on  the  table.  The 
menu  was  propped  against  the  carafe 
on  one  side  and  a  time-table  on  the 
other.  Mrs.  Waters  was  at  that  mo- 
ment absorbed  in  ordering  breakfast, 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  had  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  for  herself.  It 
was  a  matter,  therefore,  to  which  she 
was  giving  her  whole  soul,  and  pres- 
ently the  paraphernalia  of  an  ideal 
light  meal  for  a  Spring  morning 
were  set  before  her. 

A  day  among  the  parks  of  Washing- 
ton seemed  demanded  by  her  sense  of 
dramatic  propriety,  so,  having  pur- 
chased a  white  veil  and  a  copy  of 
Hazlitt's  Essays,  she  proceeded  to  the 
grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
There  is  a  peculiarly  favored  spot  in 
this  park  where  the  near  foreground 
is  composed  of  a  fountain,  a  pool  cov- 
ered with  Egyptian  lotus;  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  slope  of  lawn  edged 
with  beeches  constitutes  the  middle 
distance.  Over  the  green  tops  of  these 
rises  the  whole  stretch  of  Washington. 
Mrs.  Waters  ensconced  herself  on  a 
bench  before  the  fountain,  let  her  eyes 
rest  on  the  flaming  beds  of  crocuses 
set  in  the  lawn,  then  on  the  Capi- 
tol to  one  side  and  the  Monument  to 
the  other.  Some  children  were  racing 
along  the  asphalt  walk.  Mrs.  Waters 
blinked  her  eyes  in  the  sun  and  found 
life  very  good. 

A  little  later  she  hailed  an  open 
carriage  driven  by  an  antiquated 
darkey,  and  visited  that  depository  of 
American  taste,  good  and  otherwise, 
the  Congressional  Library;  then 
lunched  in  the  Library  restaurant, 
finishing  in  time  to  catch  the  Mount 
Vernon  trolley.  She  was  whirled 
away  in  the  open  car  over  the  Poto- 
mac and  into  Virginia;  for  an  hour 
watched  the  river  below  the  yellow 
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mist  of  budding  trees  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  returned  to  the  hotel  in  time 
for  dinner.  A  letter  was  handed  to 
her;  she  had  expected  a  telegram.  It 
read  as  follows  : 

Dear  Edna  : 

I  thought  we  decided  Washington  was 
too  tourist-ridden. 

Without  the  authority  of  your  closing 
words  I  could  scarcely  have  allowed 
myself  to  have  had  such  a  good  time  as 
fell  to  my  lot.  Beginning  at  the  begin- 
ning, you  really  missed  a  great  deal  by 
not  alighting  at  the  station  with  me  and 
witnessing  the  effect  produced  on  the 
populace  by  your  pair  of  chestnuts, 
which  looked  ripping,  if  a  trifle  wicked, 
in  the  lead. 

Timpson  had  managed  to  get  down 
ahead  of  us  by  fast  freight,  and  was 
suspended,  like  Mahomet's  coffin,  from 
the  leader's  bridle.  I  took  a  circuitous 
route  out  of  the  village  in  order  to  avoid 
comment  on  the  solitary  condition  of  the 
box  seat. 

About  three  o'clock  this  afternoon  I 
came  on  a  handsome  young  gentleman 
leading  a  horse  that  appeared  to  have 
gone  lame.  I  made  him  get  up,  and  told 
one  of  the  men  to  lead  the  animal  to  the 
gentleman's  house,  about  two  miles  fur- 
ther along.  We  got  talking,  and  on 
hearing  that  I  proposed  to  put  up  at  the 
local  hotel,  mv  friend  said  it  was  a  vile 
hole,  and  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  and  that  I 
was  to  stop  with  his  people.  Accord- 
ingly, I  drove  the  break  up  the  avenue  of 
a  regular  old-fashioned  manor,  and  we 
were  greeted  by  the  father,  another  son 
and  four  of  the  prettiest  girls  you  could 
find  in  a  day's  journey.  They  were,  I 
need  not  say,  hospitality  itself.  Your 
letter  was  brought  to  me  from  the  post- 
office  about  five.  After  supper  we  played 
polo  like  mad  on  bicycles,  among  the 
syringa  bushes,  and  then,  it  being  dis- 
tinctly warm  and  the  sun  just  setting, 
we  trooped  down,  girls  and  all,  to  a  pool 
in  the  river  for  a  swim.  Afterward  a 
mint  julep— the  real  article;  this  to  you, 
and  so  to  bed. 

Mr.  Waters  was  a  regular  corre- 
spondent. The  next  day  at  luncheon 
his  wife  received  the  following: 

To-day  I  reached  Echo  Valley.  When 
I  got  to  the  house  I  found  the  table  piled 
with  roses  and  lilacs,  and  a  stack  almost 
as  high  of  cards  and  invitations.  Among 
them  was  a  note  from  Charlie  Rawlings 
saying  that  they  were  giving  a  dance  at 
the  Hunt  Club  that  night,  and  you  and  I 


were  to  lead.  After  dinner  I  got  into 
my  pink  and  went  over  to  the  inn,  where 
the  festivities  were  in  full  swing.  They 
were  grieved  to  hear  the  journey  had 
knocked  you  out  so  completely;  said 
they  had  been  afraid  it  might  do  so  and 
had  considered  postponing  the  ball,  and 
finally  insisted  that  I  should  stay  in  your 
place,  if  only  for  a  little  while.  Accord- 
ingly, I  took  a  hand,  dancing  with  pretty 
little  Mrs.  Ripley.  The  cotillion,  with 
elaborate  figures  and  favors,  was  just 
enough  on  the  rowdydow  order  to  suit 
the  occasion.  1  have  never  tasted  better 
champagne.  I  told  everyone  that  in- 
stead of  spending  the  week  here  we 
leave  at  once  and  start  "  driving  down  to 
meet  the  Spring,  "  as  I  remember  you 
said.  It  should  be  now  in  full  blast  in 
South  Carolina.  Good-night  Ever  yours, 

A. 

And  another  letter  was  enclosed: 

My  Dear  Daughter: 

I  was  perfectly  thrilled  by  the  account 
Adam  sent  me  of  your  gaiety.  I  know 
how  weil  you  must  have  appeared  and 
how  much  you  must  have  enjoyed  it. 
Didn't  the  scarlet  hat  become  you?  I 
say  "your  gaiety,"  though,  poor  dear, 
you  seem  to  have  missed  part  on  account 
of  that  dreadful  journey.  However,  I 
suppose  you  must  have  come  in  for  some 
of  it  I  hope,  particularly,  you  saw  some- 
thing of  the  charming  young  Louisian- 
ians  just  released  from  the  Mardi  Gras, 
who  were  staying  with  the  Larkins. 
They  seem  to  have  "  made  things  hum." 
It  was  so  nice  in  Adam  to  manage  to 
have  your  pair  sent  down  in  time  to 
meet  you.  Get  him  to  write  often  until 
you  are  better.  I  have  always  said  a 
satisfactory  honeymoon,  a  satisfactory 
marriage.    Dora's  child  looks,  etc. 

Thus,  day  by  day,  did  the  pile  of 
letters  on  Mrs.  Waters's  table  at  the 
hotel  increase. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  the  month  she 
received  the  final  letter  of  the  series, 
the  last  few  lines  of  which  read  : 

You  remember  we  decided  to  be  back 
in  New  York  on  the  20th.  I  leave,  there- 
fore, to-morrow.  My  train  arrives  in 
Washington  at  1.03. 

Mrs.  Waters  looked  at  her  watch. 
It  was  already  twelve  o'clock,  She 
sprang  to  the  bell  and  rang  it  with 
such  vigor  that  not  one  but  three 
bellboys  appeared,  whom  she  sever- 
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ally  despatched  for  the  correct  time,  a 
porter,  a  cab  and  a  time-table.  Her 
treatment  of  these  messengers  was  a 
mixture  of  extreme  impatience  and 
lavish  expenditure  of  small  change. 
By  their  united  efforts  she  arrived  at 
the  station  twenty  minutes  ahead  of 
time. 

As  the  train  pulled  in,  her  husband 
was  standing  on  the  step.  A  moment 
later  the  porter  closed  the  door  of  the 
compartment,  and  they  were  alone. 

*  *  I  have  a  letter  from  your  mother,  " 
said  Mr.  Waters,  drawing  it  from 
his  waistcoat  pocket.  "She  says, 
strangely  enough,  that  a  honeymoon 
generally  serves  to  show  two  people 
whether  it  is  possible  they  can  see  too 
much  of  each  other,  or  whether,  un- 
der ideal  conditions,  they  can  really 
be  happy  together.  At  least,  Edna, 
we  have  avoided  the  former  dan- 
ger. 


44  Mamma  is  quite  right,"  began 
Mrs.  Waters,  with  a  brave  effort  to 
imitate  his  detached  manner;  "and 
if  a  successful  honeymoon  is  one  that 
shows  people  they  cannot  be  happy 
apart — oh,  Adam,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  ideal  conditions  and  be- 
ing together,  but  I  have  found  out 
how  wretched  I  can  be  without  you, 
and — "  The  rest  of  a  sentence  that 
bade  fair  to  be  interesting  she  found 
herself  forced  to  confide  to  the  lapel 
of  her  husband's  coat. 

A  second  later,  however,  she  raised 
her  head  and  said,  with  a  faint  gleam 
in  her  eye  : 

"But  it  was  dull  of  you  to  go  to 
sleep." 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to 
you,"  said  Mr.  Waters,  "to  know  I 
have  made  up  for  it.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  me  that  I  have  closed  my  eyes 
since." 


FOG  IN  THE  CITY 

IT  creeps  upon  us  sof tlier  than  snow, 
Obtrudes  itself,  insinuates  its  white 
And  vapory  drift  until  like  late  twilight 
The  high  noon  seems,  around,  above,  below. 
Through  the  thick  veil  the  sudden  gas-jets  glow 

Faintly,  as  if  they  fain  would  sink  from  sight; 
And  hark,  their  notes  of  warning  and  affright 
Shrilly  afar  the  dolorous  whistles  blow! 

The  languid  water  laps  about  the  quays, 
And  here  and  there  a  solitary  mast 

Rifts  like  a  spectral  finger  the  wan  gloom. 
God  pity  those  upon  the  broad,  blind  seas! 

To-night  how  many  a  one  will  sail  his  last, 

Driving  e'en  now,  undreaming,  upon  doom! 

Clinton   Scollard. 


SLOW   ABOUT    IT 

QLD  GENTLEMAN— So  I've  caught  you  kissing  my  daughter,  have  I? 
w     Young  Man— Yes,  at  last. 
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THE    STUDY    OF    THE    STRANGE 

By  Helene  Hicks 


THE  Woman  Who  Was  at  Home 
inclined  her  graceful  head  to- 
ward the  Visitor.  Her  eyes 
held  a  puzzled  smile. 

"  And  you  have  put  yourself  out  to 
call  upon  me,  you  who  are  so  sought 
after,  a  woman  of  many  engagements, 
merely  to  let  me  know  that  you 
know?" 

Her  voice  was  a  ripple  of  tender 
melody,  and  the  Visitor  thought  it 
was  a  voice  to  which  a  man  might  love 
to  listen,  especially  if  it  were  forbid- 
den to  him. 

"Why  do  you  do  it?"  the  Visitor 
asked,  nervously,  bending  forward 
and  holding  out  one  slim  hand,  a  sen- 
sitive hand,  quivering  within  its 
sheath  of  kid.  "  You  are  fair,  sweet- 
faced,  graceful — why  do  you  win 
away  other  women's  husbands? 
Surely  you  could  get  someone  to 
marry  you  and  become  a  wife  your- 
self?" 

"In  which  case  somebody  else 
would  take  away  my  husband.  Is 
that  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
desired?" 

"  But  why,  if  you  can  hold  another 
woman's  husband,  should  you  not  hold 
your  own?" 

"  The  game  would  lack  zest." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  wondering  why 
I  am  here?"  asked  the  Visitor. 

"  It  does  not  seem  exactly  like  you 
to  have  come.  That  is,  not  like  the 
woman  I  thought  you  were  from  what 
I  have  heard.  " 

"Then  you  have  heard  of  me? 
How?"  in  some  surprise. 

44  Prom  Him."  The  Woman  Who 
Was  at  Home  regarded  the  other 
keenly,  but  the  latter's  calm,  high- 
bred face  maintained  its  serenity. 


"Of  course,"  said  the  Visitor;  "I 
suppose  you  spoke  of  me  because  I 
write  things  for  the  critics  to  poke  fun 
at.  If  a  woman  in  our  set  wants  to 
be  talked  about  she  has  to  do  some- 
thing artistic,  or  get  mixed  up  in  a 
scandal.  In  either  event  she  soars  into 
immediate  notoriety."  The  speaker 
sighed  ironically.  "Sometimes  I 
wish  that  I  had  chosen  the  path  of 
scandal  ;  it  would  have  been  so  inter- 
esting, and  much  easier  than  trickling 
ink.  In  that  event  I  might  have 
written  entertaining  stories  from  my 
own  experience,  without  the  necessity 
of  forcing  myself  in  here,  just  to  see 
what  you  are  like.  " 

The  Woman  Who  Was  at  Home 
threw  her  head  back  suddenly. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  came  here  to-day  to  study 
me? — that  your  only  interest  arises 
from  a  passion  for  character  analy- 
sis?" 

"I  know  I  am  unpardonable,  but 
it  is  better  to  be  truthful  than  afraid. 
Did  you  think  I  sought  you  from 
charitable  motives?  When  you  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  I  heard  the 
delicious  and  very  naughty  scandal 
concerning  you  and  the  man  who— 
what  shall  we  say? — befriends  you,  I 
resolved  to  look  you  up  and  have  a 
chat,  if  you  proved  to  be  get-at-able, 
and  discover  how  you  are  different 
from  the  women  I  know,  and  why  you 
are  content  to  remain  in — the  under- 
world." 

The  Woman  Who  Was  at  Home 
had  gentle  eyes,  but  they  could  blaze 
on  provocation,  and  they  were  afire 
now. 

"You  want  to  know  how  I  am 
different,"    she    flashed    forth.     "I 
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will  tell  you  :  Because  I  am  a  creature 
of  flesh  and  blood,  with  a  heart  and 
yearnings  and  emotions.  You  asked, 
a  few  minutes  ago,  why  I  did  not 
marry;  because  I  would  scorn  to  be- 
long to  a  man  I  could  not  care  for.  I 
worked,  slaved  for  years,  in  spite  of 
the  fact — which  you  so  kindly  ac- 
knowledge— that  I  am  as  fair  as  the 
women  of  your  set.  Do  you  think  I 
had  no  opportunities  of  marrying? 
You  and  your  sort  would  have  taken 
one  of  them,  suppressed  your  im- 
pulses and  climbed  to  the  top  that 
you  might  peer  down  superciliously 
upon  women  who  are  human. 

"  When  I  first  met  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  man  who,  as  you  say,  be- 
friends me,  do  you  think  it  was  a 
pleasant  thought  to  me  that  he  had 
a  wife,  a  young,  beautiful  woman, 
whose  heart  might  break  at  his  per- 
fidy?— for  I  thought  that  all  women 
could  suffer.  Do  you  suppose  that  I 
wanted  to  care  for  him?  Don't  you 
believe  that  I  struggled  against  my 
love,  and  against  him?  But  circum- 
stances were  too  strong  for  me.  I 
fell  ill,  and  he  did  befriend  me  indeed. 
When  I  recovered  I  owed  him  much, 
and,  as  you  may  know,  he  is  the  sort 
of  man  that  demands  a  return.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  I  am  what  I  am. 
Until  to-day  my  conscience  has  never 
ceased  from  stinging.  I  have  felt  like 
a  traitor  to  my  sex. 

"  Then  you  come  to  me,  and  I  fear 
many  things,  but  you  say  you  know 
all,  and  merely  want  to  study  me  from 
a  literary  point  of  view;  are  planning 
to  make  capital  of  the  situation;  to 
write  the  history  of  your  husband's 
perfidy,  my  love " 

"Stop!"  cried  the  Visitor,  and  she 
had  risen,  her  eyes  expanding  fear- 
fully. "  What  did  you  say  about  my 
husband?" 


The  other  woman  laughed,  with  a 
gleam  of  cruel  little  white  teeth. 

"  He  told  me  that  you  did  not  care; 
that  you  were  a  mixture  of  fads  and 
fancies,  with  an  ambition  to  outfrock 
all  others.  I  did  not  believe  him.  I. 
thought,  being  a  man,  he  could  not 
understand  you,  but  I  see  he  was 
right." 

The  Visitor  appeared  not  to  have 
heard. 

"  This  man — the  man  who  befriends 
you — who  is  he?" 

"Why,  you  know.  You  said  you 
knew,"  the  last  doubtfully. 

"Is  he— is  he ?" 

"He  is  your  husband,"  sharply. 
"  You  said  someone  pointed  me  out  to 
you  and  told  you  all.  " 

"They  told  me  that  you  were— 
were — the  friend  of  a  well-known 
man-about-town.  There  were  no 
names  mentioned.  My  husband  is 
not  that  sort.  How  dare  you  suggest 
such  a  thing?" 

The  Woman  Who  Was  at  Home 
dropped  her  head. 

"Forgive me,"  she  murmured. 

A  silence  fraught  with  mental  strug- 
gle drifted  between  them,  riven  at 
length  by  the  Visitor. 

"You  have  made  some  strictures 
against  the  women  of  my  set,"  she 
said.  "Hereafter,  I  trust  you  will 
grant  that  some  of  us,  at  least,  have 
courage.  It  is  small  wonder  that  you 
thought  me  heartless  in  seeking  you, 
under  the  circumstances.  Verily  I 
have  stumbled  upon  a  powerful  cli- 
max, and  quite  true  to  life,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  drop  literature  ;  the  study 
of  real  life  is  so  exhausting.  Pardon 
my  trespassing  on  your  time.  Good 
afternoon.  " 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Woman  Who  Was  at  Home,  for  the 
Visitor's  last  word  had  been  like  a  sob. 


Î 


A   GENTLE    HINT 

JIM  DASH — You  look  sweet  enough  to  kiss  in  that  dress. 
Miss  Budd — I  have  nothing  but  your  word  for  it. 
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TWO   OF   A   KIND 

By  Douglas  Dunne 


SCENE — The  interior  of  a  hansom 
cab. 
The   Lady — This    is   a    great 
lark  !     I  always  think  a  hansom  is  so 
delightfully  improper. 

The  Man — It's  jolly  to  get  you  off 

alone  for  a  while.     We  see  so  little  of 

each   other  in   society!     I'd    like    to 

chuck  it  all  and  steal  you  ! 

The  Lady — What  an  idea! 

The    Man — Say  for  a    little    trip 


The  Man — Sometimes  I  wish — 
The  Lady— Don't— don't!     I've 


al- 


across. 

The 
seem! 

The 


Lady — What    fun    it    would 
Quite  like  the  old  days. 
Man — Don't  talk    as   if    you 
an  old  woman,  Nellie.     It  jars 


were 
me. 

The  Lady — But  sometimes  one  feels 
oh,  so  old,  Phil!  When  I  think  of  the 
time  when  we  were  engaged 

The  Man — Why,  it  was  only  five 
years  ago! 

The  Lady — I  thought  you  had  for- 
gotten. 

The  Man— Hush!  don't  talk  like 
that.     It  makes  me  feet 

The  Lady — If  all  that  has  happened 
could  be  blotted  out — if  we  could  go 
back — to  the  April  days! 

The  Man — You  sentimental  little 
woman!  Do  you  mean  all  that?  We 
can't  change  things,  you  know 

The  Lady — No.  Then  there  is 
Jack! 

The  Man — Yes;  of  course. 

The  Lady — Why  do  we  outlive  our 
romance?  It's  all  that  keeps  life  rose- 
color! 

The  Man — But  life  has  its  duties — 
its  responsibilities 

The  Lady — There  is  a  certain  con- 
solation in  knowing  that  one  has  tried, 
but  it  doesn't  bring  back  the  Spring- 
time to  be  simply  conscious  of  our 
rectitude 


ways  depended  on  you  so  and  looked 
up  to  you.     If  you  fail  me 

The  Man — But  you  are  getting  so 
blue  and  morbid  !  I  wish  I  could  take 
you  away  from  it  all  ! 

The  Lady — Do  you  recollect  the 
place  we  used  to  drive  to  for  dinner, 
with  rose  bushes  all  about  the  ta- 
bles  ? 

The  Man — And  caterpillars  in  the 
cream 

The  Lady — But  we  thought  it  fun! 

The  Man — The  world  was  all  in 
bloom  then  ! 

The  Lady — Doubtless  we  shouldn't 
like  the  dinner  now.  We've  out- 
grown it,  I'm  afraid. 

The  Man — Suppose  we  play  we're 
back  again  in  the  old  times 

The  Lady — And  engaged! 

The  Man — And  find  the  roses  and 
the 

The  Lady — Caterpillars? 

The  Man — And  dinner. 

The  Lady — We'd  surely  be  seen, 
and  people 

The  Man— What  of  it?  It's  our 
own  affair 

The  Lady — People  would  talk 
about  us. 

The  Man— Ha!  ha!  ha! 

The  Lady — Then  you  forget  Jack. 
It  makes  him  furious  to  dine  alone. 

The  Man — It  will  do  him  good  for 
once. 

The  Lady— Oh!  Oh!  How  can 
you? 

The  Man — Jack  monopolizes  you! 
Where  do  I  come  in? 

The  Lady — Don't  talk  that  way, 
Phil,  or — or  I  shall  be  sorry  we  met 
to-day! 

The  Man — It  was  a  lucky  chance! 
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The  Lady — It  wasn't  a  chance.  I 
planned  it  ! 

The  Man — You  darling! 

The  Lady — Hush  !  The  driver  will 
hear  you  ! 

The  Man — Why,  one  would  think — 

The  Lady — But  it  looks  so  odd 

The  Man — You  see,  it  is  you  who 
have  outgrown  romance.  How  did  you 
manage  it  to-day?    Did  Jack  suspect? 

The  Lady — Not  a  bit.  I'd  never 
have  been  able  to  get  away.  He  was 
asleep  in  the  library 

The  Man— Yes? 

The  Lady — I  slipped  on  a  coat  and 
told  the  maid  to  say  I  had  gone  shop- 
ping. Then  down  town  in  a  cable 
car — I  guessed  the  place  you  lunched 
— and  walked  into  the  dining-room. 
What  did  you  think  when  you  saw  me? 

The  Man — I  thought  something 
had  happened — that  he 

The  Lady — I  knew  you  would,  so 
I  smiled,  just  to  let  you  know  that 
everything  was  all  right. 

The  Man— Then  I  thought,  "By 
Jove!  I'll  have  a  chance  for  a  word 
with  Nell  alone!"  This  round  of 
teas  and  dinners  makes  a  fellow  feel 
like  a  stranger 

The  Lady — I  knew  it  would  sur- 
prise you. 

The  Man — I  thought  a  drive  would 
be  a  good  idea.  Aren't  you  glad  you 
came? 

The  Lady — Surely!     After  all 


The  Man— Yes? 

The  Lady — I  suppose  we  are  happy 
as  most  people 

The  Man— In  society?  Yes.  Will 
you  come  away  with  me? 

The  Lady — Oh,  I  couldn't  leave 
Jack! 

The  Man — Jack  will  be  per- 
fectly  

The  Lady — Wild  when  he  wakes  up 
and  finds  me  gone! 

The  Man — We'll  bring  him  back 
something.     What  does  he  like  best? 

The  Lady — Peanuts,  I  think.  Ha! 
ha!  ha! 

The  Man — Ha!  ha!  ha!  Queerlit- 
tle  beggar  he  is! 

The  Lady— Don't  talk  of  him  like 
that,  or  I'll  think  you  don't  love  him. 
Do  you,  Phil? 

The  Man — I  respect  him  for  his 
father's  sake. 

The  Lady — Just  think— four  years 
old  to-morrow!  Doesn't  it  make  you 
feel  ancient? 

The  Man — Not  just  here  and  now. 
I  feel  like  a  kid.  Let  us  hunt  up  the 
old  dinner  place 

The  Lady — And  forget  Jack? 

The  Man— Forget  everything— ex- 
cept  

The  Lady— What? 

The  Man— That  we  are  togeth- 
er  

The  Lady — And  married 

The  Man — To  each  other! 
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THE    COQUETTE 

ERE  dies  the  day,  a  twilight  moon 
Steals  up  the  purple  sky, 
And  to  the  vesper  hours  of  June 
She  whispers  low,   "Good-bye!" 

Then  as  she  speeds  the  parting  guest, 

With  love  upon  her  face, 
She  falls  upon  the  night's  warm  breast, 

Close  locked  in  his  embrace. 

Charles  Hanson  Townp, 
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THE   ERRORS  OF   SOCIETY 


By  Rev.  Braddin  Hamilton 


IT  is  always  more  pleasant  to  speak 
of  the  commendable  characteris- 
tics of  our  fellow-beings  than  of 
their  tendencies  to  err — so  much  safer 
for  our  own  comfort  to  say  "Well 
done!"  to  everybody  and  everything 
than  to  hold  up  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety before  the  sun  that  its  weak  spots 
may  be  more  easily  seen  ;  but,  how- 
ever unpleasant  it  may  be,  we  are 
called  upon  in  this  life  to  condemn  as 
well  as  commend,  to  censure  as  well 
as  uphold.  On  this  occasion  my  posi- 
tion is  largely  that  of  the  critic,  yet  I 
hope,  indeed,  more  that  of  the  adviser. 

That  an  error  or  a  transgression 
committed  by  society  is  a  very  serious 
matter  to  our  community,  every 
thoughtful  man  quickly  recognizes; 
serious,  not  only  because  it  reflects  on 
society  itself  but  because  of  its  influ- 
ence on  the  millions  who  are  ever 
ready  to  emulate  society's  movements 
and  manners.  Many  of  those  who 
would  be  loudest  in  resenting  this 
statement  are  among  the  most  flex- 
ible imitators  we  have. 

In  the  matter  of  calling  attention 
to  these  faults,  mistakes  or  transgres- 
sions, a  beginning  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  has  become  a  very  common — in  fact, 
almost  a  prevailing — custom  among 
the  younger  married  people  to  be  seen 
in  public  with  persons  other  than  their 
own  life  partners — women  with  other 
women's  husbands,  or  preferably 
young  boys  or  aged  bachelors,  and 
husbands  with  other  men's  wives,  or 
preferably  young  ladies  or  widows. 
In  fact,  there  is  many  a  married  wom- 
an who  thinks  it  "not  the  smart 
thing  "  to  be  seen  on  parade  with  her 
own  husband,  and  you  can  generally 
tell  from  her  countenance  whether  it 


is  her  own  husband  or  somebody  else's 
— or  one  of  the  chronic  beaux.  To  il- 
lustrate this  :  I  was  standing  in  the 
Newport  Casino  grounds  during  the 
tennis  tourney  talking  with  a  man 
who  has  spent  many  Summers  there, 
when  a  woman  passed,  whom  we  both 
knew,  walking  with  a  man  whom 
neither  of  us  recognized.  My  friend 
remarked:  "It  is  her  husband,  sure. 
Look  at  her  sullen,  dopy  countenance. 
Always  when  I  have  talked  with  her 
she  has  been  smiling  and  attractive.  " 
The  supposition  concerning  the 
stranger  was  soon  proved  correct  by  a 
chance-overheard  introduction. 

Many  similar  illustrations  relating 
to  the  men  could  be  given,  but  with 
all  due  regard  for  the  women,  I  must 
say  that  they  are  the  greatest  trans- 
gressors in  this  Frenchy  custom.  A 
man  belonging  to  one  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies, socially,  in  New  York  told  me 
last  Winter  that  he  was  very  pleased 
indeed  to  have  men  entertain  his  wife, 
because  it  was  only  by  their  atten- 
tions that  he  could  hope  to  keep  her 
in  good  humor.  Another  man,  well 
known  in  Philadelphia,  told  a  friend 
of  mine  that  he  had  always  to  partially 
board  two  or  three  irresponsible  men 
— "rounders,"  as  he  called  them — in 
order  that  his  wife  might  be  fully 
entertained.  "I've  got  to  do  it,"  he 
remarked,  "or  stand  up  against  con- 
tinuous nagging.  "  This  man's  com- 
plaint voices  exactly  what  exists  in  a 
great  many  society  homes  in  this 
country. 

Another  illustration   shows   where 

the  man  transgresses  by  retaliating. 

,  A  man  and  his  wife  whom  I  know  very 

well  in  New  York  planned  a  cruise  on 

their  yacht.     We  will  call  them  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  B.  The  inviting  of  a  few 
friends  was  suggested  by  Mrs.  B. ,  to 
which  Mr.  B.  gladly  consented.  Mrs. 
B.  was  to  attend  to  that  part,  as  Mr. 
B.  was  very  busy  arranging  business 
and  preparing  the  yacht  for  the  trip. 
When  the  boat  was  ready  to  weigh 
anchor  there  appeared  three  men 
only — three  chronic  beaux,  three 
44  tanks,"  as  the  husband  put  it,  who 
were  to  entertain  Mrs.  B.  while  Mr. 
B.  was  enjoying  the  company  of  his 
yacht's  crew  or  kept  busy  with  the 
commissary  department.  However, 
the  trip  was  made,  Mr.  B.  making  the 
best  of  it.  A  year  afterward  another 
cruise  was  spoken  of,  and  Mr.  B.  said  : 
"  Now,  you  invite  your  friends  and  I 
will  invite  mine."  Mrs.  B.  took  the 
hint  and  invited  a  man  and  his  very 
homely  wife,  two  " rounders"  and  a 
very  ancient  young  lady.  Mr.  B.  was 
not  perturbed,  but  invited  a  man  and 
two  very  good-looking  ladies  utter- 
ly unknown  to  Mrs.  B.  The  yacht 
steamed  away,  and  about  the  third  day 
out  Mrs.  B.  mutinied,  declaring  those 
44 creatures,"  meaning  her  husband's 
guests,  must  get  off  at  the  first  port. 
After  several  days  of  very  bad  feel- 
ing, not  all  caused  by  mal  de  mer,  the 
good-looking  ladies  got  off  at  the  first 
port,  Mr.  B.  got  off  at  the  second 
port,  and  Mrs.  B.  got  off  at  the  third 
port.  Then  the  captain  and  the  crew 
took  the  boat  home. 

These  few  incidents  indicate  to  us 
the  fact  that  the  wives  of  society  feel 
themselves  privileged  to  do  what  they 
will  not  tolerate  in  their  husbands. 
The  inward  character  of  Mr.  B.'s 
good-looking  ladies  was  just  as  good 
as  the  inward  character  of  Mrs.  B.  's 
three  44 rounders" — any  person  who 
got  half  a  glimpse  at  the  faces  of  both 
parties  would  be  convinced  of  that. 
Hence  the  mischief  that  can  be  cov- 
ered up  by  the  mantle  of  custom.  Of 
course  I  have  no  sympathy  with  such 
a  custom,  nor  with  any  of  its  results, 
but  I  have  to  say  that  when  a  man 
and  a  woman  get  married,  so  soon  as 
they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  equal  rights  and  privileges  in 
life,  so  soon  will  they  have  arrived  at 
a,  stage  where  happiness  is  possible. 


In  such  circumstances  as  those  out- 
lined we  see  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
divorces  and  home-wrecking  occur  in 
some  of  society's  households.  There 
are  cases  where  a  divorce  is  the  only 
solution,  as  every  just  person  knows, 
and  the  one  to  blame  is  generally  the 
one  who  starts  the  tricks;  but  the 
present  practice  of  divorce  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  worst  stains  on 
American  society. 

Divorces  occur  in  middle  and  low 
life  very  frequently,  but  that  is  where 
they  are  expected.  The  divorce  laws 
in  nearly  all  the  States  were  origi- 
nally adapted  specially  to  protect  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate.  If  a 
woman  had  a  worthless,  vicious  hus- 
band to  support,  or  a  man  had  a 
drunken,  unfaithful  wife,  the  laws 
offered  relief;  but  a  divorce  in  society 
is  something  very  different.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  divorces  in  so- 
ciety are  pre-arranged.  That  is,  the 
parties  have  their  plans  made  out  as 
to  what  they  are  going  to  do  matri- 
monially when  they  procure  the  de- 
cree. In  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
they  remarry — and  marry  the  very 
persons  the  gossips  said  they  would. 
Many  of  these  cases  come  to  light 
suddenly,  but  the  majority  of  them 
live  in  the  undercurrent  even  for 
years — a  condition  too  horrible  to 
think  of — a  man  with  a  wife,  and 
probably  children,  with  hatred  in  his 
heart  every  time  he  looks  at  them 
because  they  are  an  obstacle  in  his 
way.  They,  together  with  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law,  will  not  allow  him  to 
carry  out  his  selfish  ends — and,  prob- 
ably, all  the  while  he  is  whispering 
poison  into  the  ear  of  some  simple- 
minded  woman;  probably  furnishing 
her  with  money  and  helping  her  to 
plan  the  wrecking  of  her  own  home; 
advising  her  to  disgrace  her  husband 
and  throw  her  children  out  on  the 
cold  charities  of  the  world,  to  be  taken 
charge  of  by  legal  guardians  and 
other  sharks,  who  have  no  interest  in 
them  save  only  for  what  may  be  got- 
ten of  them  ;  or  he  may  be  planning 
with  some  miserable,  common  creat- 
ure who  has  no  home  and  wants  shel- 
ter— no  matter  how  it  comes  to  her— 
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who  listens  anxipusly  to  his  plans, 
and  awaits  the  result  of  his  shame- 
ful plot.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
obliged  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  a 
woman  laying  plans  for  a  new  hus- 
band. She  is  generally  a  woman  who 
has  not  been  born  into  society,  but 
who  has  married  into  it  by  reason  of 
her  good  looks.  She  is  linked  to  a 
man  who,  probably,  has  not  much  to 
commend  him  except  his  money,  but 
who  is  kind-hearted  and  worships  her. 
She  schemes  to  get  hold  of  a  good  slice 
of  his  property,  and  when  she  is  sure 
she  cannot  get  any  more,  her  plans 
begin  for  a  wrecking  of  the  home 
and  a  separation  from  the  victim. 
The  end  in  these  cases  comes  about 
much  more  speedily  than  in  the  case 
of  a  man,  as  a  bad,  designing  woman 
is  much  more  daring  than  a  bad  man. 
She  will  take  chances  that  he  would 
not  risk;  she  will  stoop  below  the  con- 
ception of  the  ordinary  mind  to  carry 
her  purpose,  and  the  unfortunate 
husband,  like  any  wise  man,  when  he 
finds  he  has  an  evil  woman,  considers 
the  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  her 
generally  the  safest.  He  agrees  to 
her  financial  demands  and  lets  her  go. 
He  has  a  little  money  left — she  does 
not  get  it  quite  all — and  he  must  get 
rid  of  her  soon,  or  she  will  wreck 
him  mentally  and  physically.  The 
divorce  decree  is  the  only  visible  seal 
set  on  the  whole  proceeding.  Or, 
again,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
woman  straining  every  nerve  to  work 
up  a  divorce  from  a  man  after  she 
has  been  the  means  of  reducing  him 
to  poverty.  This  one  generally  has 
some  aged  financier  arranged  with, 
or  in  contemplation.  Thus  the  di- 
vorce mill  grinds  on. 

But  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  di- 
vorcées have  not  the  same  footing  in 
society  that  they  had  five  years  ago. 
Their  standing  is  decidedly  shaken — 
except  it  is  a  relative  or  special  friend 
they  are  dealing  with,  their  treatment 
is  very  doubtful  and  their  movements 
are  stimulated  by  audacity  rather 
than  by  confidence.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  society  shows  its  disap- 
proval in  these  cases,  because  this  is 
the  only  antidote  to  divorce  we  have 


in  this  country — "society's  snub." 
The  pulpit  or  the  press  does  not 
worry  the  transgressors  much,  as  the 
former  they  never  go  near,  and  the 
censure  of  the  latter  many  of  them 
mistake  for  popularity;  but  society's 
"deadly  cut"  or  its  "frigid  bow" 
seems  to  be  more  than  even  the  most 
brazen  of  them  can  stand  up  against. 

The  dark  blots  that  divorce  makes 
in  society  are  too  easily  seen  and  too 
sad  to  write  much  about,  so  I  will 
give  only  a  few  incidents  of  the  ab- 
surd and  humiliating  positions  in 
which  people  may  be  placed  :  I  once 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  grand-stand  at 
the  Newport  Casino  during  a  tennis 
match.  After  I  had  been  in  my  seat 
a  short  time,  a  man  I  knew,  once  di- 
vorced, but  remarried,  came  in  with 
his  new  wife  and  occupied  the  two 
seats  on  my  left,  and  a  few  moments 
later  the  woman  from  whom  he  had 
been  divorced,  and  who  had  also  re- 
married, came  in  with  her  new  hus- 
band and  sat  directly  on  my  right. 
Whether  the  ticket  agent  arranged 
this  for  a  joke  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  but  all  went  well  until  I  grew 
tired  of  the  game  and  got  up,  leaving 
the  four  in  a  straight  row,  which  made 
an  interesting  picture  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  four  soon  realized,  how- 
ever, what  people  were  staring  and 
smiling  at,  and,  looking  daggers  at 
one  another,  immediately  rose  and 
disappeared  in  the  crowd.  The  inci- 
dent amused  the  lads  and  misses  very 
much. 

A  lady  I  know  very  well  in  New 
York,  who  was  giving  a  dinner-party, 
told  me  she  always  dreaded  the  ar- 
ranging of  her  guests  at  her  tables, 
lest  she  put  people  together  whom 
the  "law  had  set  apart,"  as  she  put 
it.  "It  would  be  perfectly  dreadful 
to  seat  a  gentleman  beside  a  lady  to 
whom  he  is  paying  alimony.  " 

Again,  the  acknowledged  humilia- 
tion of  divorce  even  among  children. 
Three  young  girls,  playmates,  just 
getting  acquainted,  sat  on  the  sand  at 
Bailey's  Beach  at  Newport.  We  will 
call  them  Alice,  Edith,  and  Mary. 
Alice  said  to  Edith,  "Has  your 
mother    been  divorced?"     Edith  re- 
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plied,  "Yes."  Alice  said,  u  So  has 
mine,"  and  both  together  they  asked 
Mary  if  her  mother  had  been  divorced. 
Mary  answered,  "No."  Alice  and 
Edith  exclaimed,  "Oh,  isn't  that  too 
bad — because  if  Mary's  mother  had 
been  divorced  we  would  all  have  been 
in  the  same  box,  and  she  couldn't 
snub  us!" 

Another  reprehensible  custom  that 
appears  to  exist  to  some  little  degree  is 
that  of  married  men  sending  flowers  to 
other  men's  wives.  Of  course,  if  they 
are  relatives  it  may  be  excusable  ;  but 
respectable,  thoughtful  men  should 
consider  how  sensitive  and  subject  to 
wrong  impressions  women  are  gener- 
ally. A  man  often  turns  a  woman's 
head  and  makes  her  dissatisfied  with 
her  lot  by  just  such  little  material 
compliments,  when  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  any  such  serious  thing, 
and  would  be  deeply  grieved  if  he 
found  he  had  upset  a  friend's  happi- 
ness, or  made  mischief  in  some  good 
man's  home.  Therefore  it  is  a  good 
custom  to  avoid. 

Another  of  society's  most  recent, 
and  most  dangerous  evils,  arises  from 
the  introduction  of  petty  gambling 
at  cards,  chiefly  at  bridge  whist.  It 
is  believed  that  many  of  the  good- 
hearted,  well-meaning  matrons,  in 
their  anxiety  to  entertain,  do  not 
realize  what  a  degrading,  vicious 
habit  they  are  bringing  into  their 
homes.  Gambling  is  gambling,  no 
matter  who  hopes  to  be  the  winner, 
and  the  human  being  has  not  yet  been 
born  who  can  gamble  and  not  suffer 
some  injury.  Nor  has  there  ever 
been  a  speaker  or  a  writer  who  could 
frame  language  that  would  fully  pic- 
ture to  the  human  mind  the  treacher- 
ous meanness  of  gambling.  To  give 
only  an  outline  of  its  evil  effect  on 
the  society  of  France  and  England 
within  the  past  hundred  years  would 
occupy  volumes.  It  has  broken  up 
some  of  society's  best  family  estates, 
and  wrecked  many  families  of  noble 
lineage.  It  has  driven  young  men 
with  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  educa- 
tion to  be  profligates  and  criminals. 
And  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  society  in  this  country  is  more 
able  to  resist  its  insidious  influence. 


No  man  who  makes  a  few  successful 
winnings  ever  forgets  the  experience, 
and  even  if  he  does  not  follow  it  up 
for  the  time  being,  if  ever  he  gets 
into  reduced  circumstances,  the  cards 
are  the  first  thing  to  which  he  will  fly. 
The  effects  and  results  of  society's 
petty  gambling,  with  its  encourage- 
ment to  the  young  men,  can  only  be 
imagined. 

Many  of  the  young  men  who  have 
had  a  little  experience,  or  who  have 
to  live  on  a  limited  income,  are 
avoiding  the  game  "bridge,"  as 
they  know  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
"done  up "  by  the  chronic  beaux,  or 
by  some  of  the  women  who  are  in- 
veterate players.  I  heard  a  young 
widow  call  up,  on  a  public  telephone, 
very  recently  at  a  fashionable  Summer 
resort,  six  young  men  before  she  could 
get  one  to  accept  for  a  "game  of 
bridge." 

Many  of  the  aged  bachelors,  and 
some  of  the  married  society  men,  of 
New  York  and  Newport  are  continu- 
ous gamblers,  although  they  keep  the 
fact  pretty  well  under  cover,  even 
many  of  their  own  immediate  friends 
being  unaware  of  it  ;  but  places  like 
Canfield's,  in  New  York,  and  the 
handsome  house  on  the  corner  of 
Bellevue  avenue  and  Bath  road,  New- 
port, are  not  supported  by  "ten-cent 
players."  The  place  I  mention  at 
Newport  has  been  running  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  always  kept 
in  good  order,  and  bears  an  outwardly 
attractive  appearance.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  butlers'  and  the  coach- 
men's patronage  would  not  go  far  to- 
ward bearing  the  heavy  running  ex- 
penses of  this  elegant  place,  and  we 
may  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  who 
support  it.  It  has  a  back  entrance 
from  the  Casino. 

Another  idea  that  has  of  late  years 
crept  into  society  is  one  that  I  must 
regard  as  certainly  a  little  below  par. 
That  is  the  idea  of  the  male  private 
secretary  for  women.  Why  not  have 
a  lady  secretary  or  a  lady-in-waiting, 
if  you  choose?  We  have  very  many 
young  women  and  women  of  middle 
age  thoroughly  adapted  to  such  a 
position,  well  born,  well  educated  and 
well  versed  in  matters -social.    The 
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idea  of  a  family  introducing  one  of 
its  servants  and  putting  him  beside 
guests  at  the  dinner  table  is  something 
that  is  repulsive  to  most  of  us.  A 
family  came  to  Newport  several  years 
ago  and  brought  a  very  aggressive 
private  secretary,  who  afterward 
proved  to  be  part  negro,  and  who 
became  decidedly  obnoxious  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  family,  being  even  jeal- 
ous of  attentions  paid  to  the  ladies  of 
the  house.  So  objectionable  did  he 
become  that  the  family  suffered  many 
slights  on  account  of  his  presence. 

The  recent  tragic  death  of  a  young 
woman  of  good  family,  alone  in  her 
boudoir,  with  no  one  within  reach 
but  one  of  those  male  private  secre- 
taries— she  had  to  die  without  a  sin- 
cere kiss  from  any  of  her  good  little 
children  or  without  a  last  fond  stroke 
on  the  brow  from  her  well-subdued 
husband — was  an  incident  that  ought 
to  move  even  hearts  of  stone  to 
pity;  was  an  incident  that  revealed 
to  this  community  a  condition  of 
things  in  an  apparently  model  home, 
which  was  pitiable  beyond  any  lan- 
guage to  express.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  male  private  secretary  for  our 
wives  and  daughters  is  soon  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

I  hope  that  the  readers  of  this  ar- 
ticle will  not  conclude  that  these 
features  of  which  I  have  been  writ- 
ing predominate  in  society.  I  do  not 
think  they  do.  They  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  spots  and  stains  that  mar  an 
otherwise  clear,  clean  background. 
They  are  most  easily  seen  and 
most  frequently  discussed — hence  the 
power  of  their  evil  influence.  Some 
will  tell  you  that  the  public  press 
raises  or  lowers  society  according  to 
the  character  of  the  persons  the  press 
notices,  but  this  is  true  only  indi- 
rectly. It  is  the  actions  of  the 
leaders  that  make  society.  The  press 
only  relates  these  actions  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  is  the  continuous,  repeated 
notice  of  these  actions  that  establishes 
in  the  minds  of  society  or  of  the  pub- 
lic what  we  call  custom;  hence,  the 
grave  responsibility  of  introducing  an 
evil  that  time  may  establish.  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  the  public  press  as  a 


check  on  society's  evils,  as  there  are 
many  of  the  newly  rich  who  would 
try  almost  anything  were  they  not 
afraid  of  publicity  and  exposure. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
brains  of  society  at  the  present  time 
are  largely  possessed  by  the  women. 
The  chronic  beaux  and  society's  mid- 
dle-aged bachelors  are  no  good^  gener- 
ally. All  they  seem  to  possess  are  a 
badly  battered  physique,  poor  cloth- 
ing and  a  strong  thirst.  The  bright, 
worthy  young  men  seem  to  be  too 
deeply  engrossed  in  business  to  give 
society  much  attention.  I  was  stand- 
ing talking  with  a  prominent  railroad 
magnate  at  the  Horse  Show  at  New- 
port this  Summer,  when  one  of  the 
principal  society  men  passed  with 
such  a  belated,  woe-begone  appear- 
ance that  the  magnate  was  prompted, 
probably  through  pity,  to  ask  me  who 
he  was.  When  I  told  him,  he  said: 
"  Oh,  I  have  often  seen  that  name  in 
society  news.  I  am  astonished.  I 
am  sure  that  if  that  fellow  came  to 
me  looking  like  that,  and  applied  to 
me  for  a  position  as  a  brakeman  on  a 
freight  train,  I  should  refuse  him. 
He  looks  as  if  his  ambition,  brains 
and  physique  were  all  gone,  if  he 
ever  had  any."  Yet  these  are  the 
men  the  society  women  are  obliged 
to  rely  on  for  assistance  in  their  en- 
tertaining— which  accounts  for  the 
humiliating  character  of  many  of  so- 
ciety's entertainments — swine  par- 
ties, kat-bote  "  teas,"  mussing  up  the 
drawing-room  with  vegetables,  etc. 

Why  should  we  not  be  able  to 
originate  games,  as  they  have  done 
in  other  countries — and  no  country 
has  more  brains  than  we — games  like 
golf,  tennis  and  polo,  that  take  a  last- 
ing hold  of  the  better  classes  of  peo- 
ple and  on  the  general  public?  Golf 
has  been  going  four  hundred  years, 
and  still  flourishes.  In  England 
nearly  all  the  clergymen  are  in  so- 
ciety, being  a  class,  above  all  others, 
who  love  fun  and  amusements,  and 
who  have  made  a  study  of  morals  and 
methods  of  enjoying  life  without  sin- 
ning against  one's  self  and  mankind. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons 
why    society    in    England    is    more 
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stable,  and  its  pastimes  more  rational  that  of  men  and  women  who  arecapa- 
and  satisfying  than  here.  The  clergy  ble  of  suggesting  and  planning  so- 
in this  country  who  are  in  society  ciety's  amusements;  men  and  women 
are  the  exception  ;  therefore,  when  of  education,  culture  and  refinement, 
they,  as  a  class,  begin  to  advise  who  have  brains  enough  to  think  out 
society,  society,  of  course,  smiles  results  before  suggesting  anmse- 
at  their  ignorance  of  the  subject;  ments,  and  sufficient  force  of  character 
and  when  they  attempt  to  check  to  stand  by  their  ideas;  men  and 
society's  evils,  they  go  at  it  so  in-  women  who  have  more  manly  and 
discreetly,  with  hammer  and  tongs,  womanly  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a 
and  make  such  sweeping  assertions  good  time— of  the  distinction  between 
and  condemnations,  that  the  result  what  is  elevating  and  what  is  de- 
is  failure.  It  will  be  better  for  both  grading  to  the  human  nature— and 
society  and  the  Church  in  this  coun-  who  are  big-hearted  and  broad-minded 
try  when  more  gentlemen's  sons  lovers  of  mankind  rather  than  lovers 
enter  the  ministry  ;  then  the  Church  of  notoriety.  In  short,  those  who  are 
and  good  society  will  be  part  and  par-  leaders,  not  for  personal  gain,  but 
eel  of  each  other.  for  the  pleasure  of  entertaining,  en- 
Let  us  say,  then,  in  conclusion,  nobling,  and  placing  on  a  loftier 
that  the  greatest  need  of  society  at  basis  the  whole  body  of  our  good 
the  present  time  is  better  leadership —  society. 


EGOTISM 

COULD  ye  speed  through  space  as  the  comets  sweep, 
In  the  awful  void  of  the  open  deep, 
As  long  as  time  shall  be, 
'Mid  swarms  and  storms  of  stars,  that  swirl 
And  drift  like  snowflakes  set  awhirl 

For  all  eternity, 
Though  a  million  aeons  came  and  fled, 
And  a  myriad  more,  and  still  ye  sped, 
An  end  ye  would  not  see. 

Beyond  the  lume  of  the  Milky  Way, 
Where  suns  flash  faint,  and  fade  away, 

Lost  in  an  alien  sky, 
Infinite  stars  flung  far  in  space 
Breed  pygmy  men,  race  after  race, 

That  breathe  for  a  trice — and  die. 
Yet  many  a  man  e'er  he  turn  to  clay 
Will  swagger  and  lift  his  head  and  say — 

44  Behold  me:  I  am  I!" 

Francis  James  MacBeath. 

HOPEFUL 

"D  ESSIE — Have  they  renewed  their  engagement? 

*-*     Maude — No;  but  he  seems  hopeful.     He  says  they  have  renewed  their 

old  quarrel. 
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ON   THE   STAIRS 

By  Carolyn  Wells 


THE  river  steamer  grated  perse- 
veringly  against  the  dock  and 
finally,  with  an  air  of  accom- 
plishment, settled  into  position. 
Ropes  creaked,  the  gangplank  was 
banged  into  place  and  then  the  mass 
of  journey-ending  humanity  struggled 
ashore. 

The  last  of  all  to  leave  the  saloon,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  unconsciously  in 
step,  faced  each  other  down  the  oppo- 
site short  flights,  and  stood  side  by 
side  at  the  top  of  the  main  stair- 
case. 

They  were  total  strangers  to  each 
other,  but,  impressed  by  the  absolute 
perfection  of  her  costume,  manner  and 
bearing,  he  looked  at  her  critically, 
though  unconscious  of  the  act,  and  she, 
vaguely  appreciative,  scanned  him. 

As  their  eyes  met  each  felt  an  in- 
stant and  perfect  comprehension  of 
the  other's  nature,  and  their  respon- 
sive smiles  had  no  trace  of  wonder  in 
them. 

44 1  think  I  have  waited  for  you  all 
my  life,"  said  he,  and  his  tone  was 
grave. 

44  No,  only  half  your  life,"  said  she, 
glancing  at  the  short  flight  of  brass- 
bound  stairs  he  had  just  descended; 
44  the  rest  of  this  staircase  is  our  life, 
and  we  will  live  it  together." 

44  Yes,"  he  said,  readily  falling  in 
with  her  whimsey,  and  they  descended 
one  step.  44Now  our  life  is  just  be- 
ginning. I  am  a  poet,  a  dreamer  and 
a  psychologist — son  of  the  great  god 
Pan  and  the  Cumaean  Sibyl.  I  have 
wonderful  powers  of  perception,  and 
I  know,  as  I  watch  you,  that  you  are 
the  embodiment  of  all  I  admire  in 
woman.  " 

44 1  am  an  artist  and  a  romanticist  ; 
the  daughter  of  Omar  Khayyam  and 


Delilah.  I  believe  in  affinities,  and  I 
feel  sure  you  are  mine." 

44  We  are  of  the  cognoscenti.  We 
will  take  another  step.  " 

On  the  next  stair  she  said  : 

44  What  made  you  speak  to  me?" 

44  Kismet.     Why  did  you  respond?" 

44  Because  I  understood.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  compression  of  time.  If 
we  had  met  socially  and  rationally, 
we  should  have  been  attracted  in  the 
same  way,  but  slowly.  " 

44  Yes,  for  you  are  beautiful  and 
responsive." 

44  And  you  are  large  and  kind. 
Have  you  a  disposition?" 

44  Yes,  a  good  one.     And  you?" 

44  Angelic." 

44 1  was  sure  of  it.  And  yet  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  dispositions 
and  temperaments.  They  are  super- 
ficial and  unimportant.  I  seem  to 
know  your  very  soul." 

He  grasped  her  hand,  exclaiming: 
44  Take  the  next  step  quickly.  I  love 
you!" 

Simultaneously  their  feet  touched 
the  brass-bound  stair,  and  she  looked 
at  him  with  full  response  in  her  beau- 
tiful eyes. 

44  Yes,  "she  said,  44I  love  you  with 
a  love  that  is  like  eternity.  It  had  no 
beginning,  it  can  have  no  end.  This 
is  our  spangle  of  existence,  and  the 
love  of  our  life  is  concentrated  into 
this  moment.  " 

44  You  are  perfect,"  he  murmured, 
drawing  closer  to  her.  440urs  is  in- 
deed the  very  spirit  of  Love.  It  is  a 
psychological  reality.  You  are  mine 
forever.  " 

44  Forever,"  she  answered,  and  they 
stepped  down  once  more. 

44  Will  you  always  love  me?"  she 
said,  with  a  sweet  wistfulness. 
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" Always,"  he  answered.  "How 
can  we  doubt  it,  with  a  sympathy  so 
perfect?  It  is  more  than  sympathy,  it 
is  identity.     We  are  each  other." 

* 4  Yes.     This  is  the  climax.  " 

"  It  is.  But  we  must  take  the  next 
step.     Come.  " 

*  '  Ah,  how  the  tension  is  relaxed  !  I 
love  you — in  a  general,  indifferent  sort 
of  way.     And  you?" 

"I  adore  you,  but  I  begin  to  feel 
that  my  mind  is  receiving  impressions 
of  other  matters.  I  have  a  haunting 
sensation  of  having  been  bored." 

"  Yes,  I  know — that  sense  of  having 
been  cloyed  with  uninterrupted  sweet- 


ness. Step  slowly,  this  is  next  to  the 
last." 

"And  here,  on  this  last  stair,  I 
bid  you  a  calm  and  rational  good- 
bye." 

"Good-bye,  and  to  the  ends  of  our 
now  separate  lives  we  will  share  the 
memory  of  a  lived  romance.  " 

Together  they  stepped  from  the  last 
brassy  stair  to  the  floor  of  the  lower 
deck,  and  the  man  heard  a  voice  say 
to  his  companion  :  4  '  Oh,  here  von  are. 
dear!" 

Then  he  turned  away  and  went 
straight  to  his  own  carriage,  which 
was  awaiting  him. 


THE    DREAM 

THY  presence  lingered  whilst  I  slept; 
The  wings  of  brooding  years 
Folded,  and  from  my  vision  swept 
Mists  of  forgotten  tears. 

Then  there  was  none  save  thou  and  I 

In  all  the  paths  of  space  ; 
And  through  the  moonlit  mystery 

Again  I  knew  thy  face. 

To-day  thou  art  so  near,  so  near, 

That  time  and  absence  seem 
But  myths,  because  thou  still  wert  dear 

One  moment  in  a  dream. 

Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 


M 


HERSELF    TO    BLAME 


LENA — I  didn't  think  you'd  let  a  man  kiss  you  on  such  short  aCqUaint- 


ance. 


Maude — Well,  he  thoroughly  convinced  me  that  it  was  all  my  own  fault 
that  I  hadn't  met  him  sooner. 
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DON   JUAN* 

By  Richard  Hovey 

CANTO     XVII 


DON  JUAN  stood  upon  the  quarter-deck — 
I'm  not  quite  certain  "  quarter-deck  "  is  right, 
And  I  dare  say  I'll  get  it  in  the  neck 
From  the  dear  youths  who  teach  me  how  to  write  ; 
But  then  it  sounds  so  nautical — "quarter-deck!" 

We  must  have  local  color  ;  if  not  quite 
Exact,  why,  many  a  name  even  critics  venerate 
Has  been  a  worse  sailor  than  I.     At  any  rate, 

On  some  kind  of  a  deck  Don  Juan  stood  ; 

In  these  new-fangled  steamers  I'm  not  sure 
That  any  of  the  good  old  words  hold  good — 

Only  the  lurch  and  seasickness  endure. 
But  Juan  had  sailed  many  seas,  and  could 

Have  passed  through  tempests  with  no  qualms  to  cure, 
Nor  any  loss  of  peace  of  mind,  or  diet. 
However,  at  this  time  the  sea  was  quiet. 

It  was  a  night  Lorenzo  might  have  praised 
To  Jessica,  when  those  dear  scamps  sat  purring 

Of  Dido  and  of  Cressid,  while  they  lazed 

Under  the  stars  and  heard  the  low  winds  stirring, 

And  gurgled  in  each  other's  ears,  and  gazed 
Into  each  other's  eyes,  like  doves  conferring, 

Until  that  music  broke  upon  their  ears 

That  mingled  with  the  music  of  the  spheres — 

That  strain  the  world  shall  never  hear  again, 
Nor  cease  to  hear  forever.     Such  a  night 

The  quivering  liner  with  its  thousand  men 

Raced  through,  a  goaded,  maddened  meteorite, 

Across  the  vast  of  calm.     There  was  not  then 
One  cloud  to  blot  the  innumerable  light 

That  made  the  still  impeccable  sky  a  splendor 

Of  armied  worlds  grand  in  supreme  surrender. 


*  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  February,  Mr.  Hovey  was  engaged  in  writing  for  the  Smart  Set  this 
poetical  satire,  "Don  Juan— Canto  XVII."  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  ft  was  left  unfinished,  his  widow  and 
literary  executors  at  first  decided  to  withhold  it  from  publication,  but  later  reconsidered,  and  it  is  now  pre- 
sented tor  what  it  is— a  fragment,  interesting  in  itself,  and  still  more  interesting  as  the  last  notable  work  of 
the  distinguished  poet.  In  style,  whimsicality  and  humor,  its  imitation  of  the  original  of  Lord  Byron  is 
remarkable.  Incidentally,  it  reveals  a  new  side  of  Mr.  Hovey's  genius.  If  completed  as  planned,  the  canto 
would  have  contained  many  adroit  thrusts  at  the  social  conditions  of  New  York.— Editor. 
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Low  in  the  North  blazed  sevenfold  the  Bear, 

Like  outpost  angels  frontiered  toward  the  Naught; 

Far  southward  on  the  sea-line  rose  aflare 
The  beacon  of  enormous  Formalhaut  ; 

From  East  to  West,  from  Rigel  to  Altair, 
The  Milky  Way  arched  like  the  Master's  thought 

Of  what  He  yet  will  raise  in  cosmic  masonry 

To  span  the  Void,  and  stud  with  stellar  blazonry, 

For  all  along  that  arch  of  dream  there  flew 
The  pennons  of  the  princes  of  the  night, 

The  guidons  of  that  infinite  review  ; 

Prone  on  the  very  waves  outstretched,  the  might 

Of  huge  Orion  heaved  itself  to  view  ; 
And  higher  toward  the  Pole  the  yellow  light 

Of  Norse  Capella  signaled  overseas 

To  where,  below  the  clustered  Pleiades. 

Aldebaran,  a  fiery  heart,  replied 

With  flame  that  like  a  shout  o'erleaped  the  expanse; 
And  higher  toward  the  zenith  the  sea  pride 

Of  Algol,  the  star-demon,  flared  askance  ; 
And  higher  still,  in  full  midheaven  enskied, 

Cassiopeia  crowned  the  high  advance 
And  seemed  to  pause  a  moment  on  heaven's  crest 
Ere  she  descended.     Further  in  the  West 

The  glory  of  Deneb  made  Cygnus  kindle, 
And  Vega,  further  north,  whom  sailors  love, 

Serene  and  large,  made  starlets  seem  to  spindle — 
Vega,  the  lady  of  Summer  nights.     Above 

There  was  no  moon  to  make  the  star-host  dwindle  ; 
No  planets  either — 'twas  the  30th  of 

September,  1899;  that  night 

(See  the  ephemeris)  there  was  none  in  sight. 

But  planets  Juan  did  not  know  from  stars; 

He  only  knew  that  under  that  far  glory 
He  felt  a  greatness  more  than  loves  or  wars 

Could  bring — and  both  had  mingled  with  his  story; 
Of  both  he  knew  the  garlands  and  the  scars 

(And  of  most  other  matters  transitory)  ; 
But  here  the  shadow  of  the  Eternal  fell 
About  his  soul,  which  greatened  there  to  dwell. 

The  calm  was  in  his  heart  as  on  the  sea, 

The  Lone  wherein  we  voyage  none  knows  whither; 

The  sound  of  waters  under  the  ship's  lee 
Confused  his  senses  in  a  pleasant  blither 

And  loosed  his  soul  in  dreamland.     .     .     .     But  see! 
There,  on  the  starboard  bow,  what  light  comes  hither, 

Just  under  Vega?     Is  it  a  new  star? 

Or  some  ship's  light  that  hails  us  from  afar? 
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Just  then  a  fellow-passenger  strolled  tip 

With  "That's  Fire  Island.     Well,  the  trip  was  short. 

To-morrow  we  shall  be  at  Del's  to  sup. 
I  wonder  whether  Dewey  is  in  port. 

And  Lipton — do  you  think  he'll  lift  the  Cup  ? 

Thank  Fortune,  we'll  have  news  soon  of  some  sort. 

I've  such  a  next-day's  thirst  for  information, 

I'd  even  be  content  to  read  The  Nation. 

"  Do  you  think  war's  declared  on  the  Boers  yet  ?" 
And  Juan  sighed  and  wished  it  were — internally — 

And  all  his  dreams  dropped  with  his  cigarette 
Over  the  ship's  side.     He  was  bored  infernally, 

But  covered  with  a  smile  his  inward  fret 

(His  conscience  wasn't  so  violent  as  to  spurn  a  lie), 

And  after  some  discussion  of  Fashoda 

Went  to  the  smoking-room  for  Scotch  and  soda. 

The  fellow-passenger  was  a  worthy  man — 

A  several-millions'- worth (y)  man — had  traveled 
Widely  (once  in  his  own  yacht  to  Japan), 

And  many  knotty  social  coils  unraveled  ; 
Knew  just  which  colored  ties  were  under  ban; 

Caviled  at  all  at  which  his  set  had  caviled  ; 
And  never  had  one  notion  in  his  cranium 
More  his  own  than  his  florist's  last  geranium. 

His  father's  name  was  Smith,  and  later  Smythe  ; 

He  was  Van  Smythe,  completely  Knickerbockered. 
His  father  had  begun  with  spade  and  scythe  ; 

He,  from  his  cradle,  had  been  coaxed  and  cockered. 
His  father  had  the  wit  to  take  his  tithe 

(And  wed  a  widow  who  was  richly  tochered), 
But  never  quite  got  into  good  society; 
He  belonged  to  its  most  select  variety. 

He  held  within  the  hollow  of  his  hand 

The  World — in  little — that's  to  say,  a  wallet; 
Gave  midnight  suppers  delicately  planned 

(In  this  he  was  assisted  by  his  valet)  ; 
Knew  how  to  drive  (and  tie)  a  four-in-hand  ; 

Had  wines  that  made  a  Caesar  of  the  palate  ; 
Owned  everything  there  was  on  earth  to  own, 
And  nothing  that  was  really  his  alone — 

Nothing  of  which  his  thought  had  been  a  part, 

To  make  it  more  than  tatters  caught  on  trees. 
Rugs,  Chippendale,  Johannisberger,  Art — 

He  paid  for  them,  but  never  made  them  his. 
His  dogs,  perhaps,  were  nearest  to  his  heart  ; 

But  he  had  houses,  horses,  all  there  is, 
And,  what  was  most  of  all  to  Juan's  liking, 
A  wife  whose  beauty  was  supremely  striking. 
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She  was  a  slight,  red-headed,  fetching  type, 
With  eyes  like  sealskin  and  a  cheek  like  ermine, 

Soft,  lush  and  deep;  her  lips  were  overripe, 
If  anything — but  who  would  dare  determine? 

She  fenced,  rode,  flirted,  smoked — had  hit  the  pipe, 
They  say  (what  will  not  goôsips  say?  the  vermin  !)- 

For  Ellinor  (her  Christian  name  was  Ellinor) 

Had  twenty-seven  different  kinds  of  hell  in  her. 


How  many  kinds  of  heaven  I  dare  not  say —  j 

The  heavens  that  women  have  are  so  improper!  j 

And  I  am  still  determined  that  this  lay 
Shall  not  at  moral  fences  come  a  cropper. 

True,  cardboard  mottoes  are  not  much  my  way; 
But,  as  Catullus  says:  "  Who  cares  a  copper?" 

I  still  maintain  my  purpose  highly  moral  ; 

As  for  my  methods — well,  we  will  not  quarrel. 

i 

I  stand  with  Shakespeare,  not  to  speak  of  Solomon  ;  i 

My  critics  stand  with  Bowdler,  Harlan,  Comstock,  j 

And  though  that  kind  may  look  supremely  solemn  on 

Occasion,  they're  at  bottom  but  a  rum  stock.  j 

A  man  may  be  a  virtuous  though  a  jolly  man, 

And  wise  without  that  mummery  that  benumbs  talk, 

That  dull,  pretentious,  preternatural  gravity 

These  Tartuffes  wear  to  cloak  their  own  depravity. 

These  self-made  bishops  of  the  phallic  crozier,  ; 

Who  roll  their  eyes  up  till  they  show  the  whites  | 

(Why  isn't  that  an  indecent  exposure?) 

These  ticklish  gentlemen  who  make  war  on  tights, 
Gloat  on  the  coy  shop  windows  of  the  hosier, 

And  peep  through  their  own  window  blinds  o*  nights 
To  watch  Susannah  bare  her  dimpled  knees, 
And  then  report  the  case  to  the  police. 

| 

Susannah's  story  is  quite  Biblical,  i 

But  Ellinor  Van  Smythe's  is  much  more  modest —  j 

Modern,  I  mean  to  say — but,  after  all, 
It's  much  the  same.     Their  manners  were  the  oddest. 

Our  lives  and  gowns  have  a  more  decent  fall, 
Though  "  modest  "  may  too  often  mean  but  "  bodiced." 

But  I  know  one  or  two  whom  these  same  bodices 

Alone  can  differentiate  from  goddesses. 

And  Ellinor  Van  Smythe  in  pre-Byzantian 

Days  would  have  been  as  "  noble  and  antique  " 
(I  leave  out  *'  nude  "  because  it  spoils  the  scansion) 

As  the  most  natural  and  uncinctured  Greek. 
Indeed,  right  in  New  York,  in  her  own  mansion, 

All  tailor-made  and  boned,  'twere  far  to  seek 
A  grace  more  lithe,  free,  undulant  than  hers 
Even  in  Olympus'  half-clad  roisterers. 
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The  mockery  in  her  look  was  not  all  mocking; 

'Twas  half  the  caged  thing's  startle.     Born  a  roamer, 
She  found  escape  of  soul  in  being  shocking. 

Witty  she  was,  and  wicked  ;  knew  her  Omar, 
Browning  and  Kipling — yet  was  no  bluestocking. 

(By  the  way,  what  a  curious  misnomer! 
All  the  "  bluestockings  "  ever  I  knew  write 
Wore  stockings  of  the  most  indecent  white.) 

When  I  say  **  wicked"  I  don't  mean  to  say 

Wicked  in  any  sense  of  reprobation  ; 
There  was  no  malice  mingled  with  her  clay 

(Unless  in  the  sly  French  signification)  ; 
She  was  only  wicked  in  that  charming  way 

That  drives  "  good  "  women  to  exasperation, 
Because  it  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage. 
(Men  won't  take  trouble  in  this  complaisant  age.) 

But  she  was  serious  under  her  frivolity, 

And  in  her  maddest  moods  a  mild  restraint 
Gave  to  her  merriment  a  patrician  quality 

As  far  from  "  spottiness  "  as  from  constraint. 
Her  joyousness  was  not  the  least  like  jollity — 

St.  Anthony  had  been  ten  times  a  saint 
Could  he  have  seen  this  queen-rogue  of  Eve's  daughters 
Pass  like  a  sunbeam  wantoning  on  the  waters 

And  not  have  thrown  his  scourges  in  the  Nile 

And  whistled  Heaven  down  the  wind,  to  follow, 
And  win  perhaps  the  guerdon  of  her  smile — 

For,  after  all,  those  dreams  of  his  were  hollow; 
He  knew  they  had  no  substance  all  the  while — 

You  see  St.  Anthony  was  no  Apollo, 
And,  as  for  tempting  him,  why,  pretty  women 
Weren't  so  hard  up  for  love  as  to  take  him  in. 

What,  that  lean,  scrawny,  knock-kneed,  raw-boned  lubber, 

Whose  very  fleas  well-nigh  gave  up  the  ghost, 
A  lady-killer?    Why,  'twould  take  a  scrubber 

Like  Hercules  to  scrape  him  down,  almost  ; 
And  nothing  less  than  burning  india-rubber 

To  clear  the  air!     And  all  that  for  the  boast 
Of  conquering  a  Saint!     No,  not  even  vanity 
Could  stomach  such  a  satire  on  humanity. 

Were  there  no  gilded  youth  in  Alexandria, 

No  Alciphrons  nor  Alcibiades, 
To  satisfy  the  taste  for  polyandria? 

I  can't  believe  such  fairy-tales  as  these  ; 
No,  not  if  Rafael,  Leonardo,  Andrea 

And  Michael  Angelo  combined  should  please 
To  paint  that  dear  old  subject  for  the  nones, 
And  sanctify  its  lechery  with  its  bones. 
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No,  either  all  the  painters  and  those  crusty 
Old  chroniclers  were  guying  all  the  while, 

And  Anthony  was  really  young  and  lusty, 

And  groomed  and  garbed  the  better  to  beguile  ; 

Or  else  those  girls  of  his  were  dim  and  dusty 
Visions  born  of  accumulated  bile, 

Because  the  poor  old  man  had  satyriasis. 

(You  take  your  choice,  whichever  way  your  bias  is.) 

Well,  I'm  not  Anthony — thank  God  for  that! 

Though  he's  in  heaven,  and  I'm — where  I  expected. 
He's  sitting  with  the  angels,  singing  flat  ; 

And  I'm  in  hell  and  not  half  so  dejected 
As  you'd  suppose,  considering  "where  I'm  at" 

I'm  rather  glad  that  I  was  not  elected 
And  foreordained  to  heaven  before  earth's  testing; 
I  find  that  hell's  so  much  more  interesting. 

In  the  First  Canto  and  two  hundredth  stanza — 
If,  gentle  reader,  you'll  turn  back  to  see 

How  I  began  this  famous  old  romanza, 
When  I  was  something  less  than  thirty-three 

And  still  as  much  on  earth  as  Sancho  Panza, 
Though  not  so  certain  that  I  was  as  he — 

You'll  find  I  told  the  critics  then  (plague  take  'em!) 

This  poem  should  be  Epic  as  they  make  'em. 

Twelve  books — I've  changed  my  mind  for  twenty-four; 

But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there — the  Iliad 
*S  my  model  now  ;  if  Virgil  has  no  more 

Than  twelve,  that's  Virgil's  fault,  not  mine.     I'll  add 
Still  more  hereafter?     That  I  should  deplore, 

When  books  are  Caponsacchi'd  and  Pompilia'd 
Out  of  all  compass.     Still,  there  is  no  bar  at  a 
Length  like  Ramâyana  or  Mahabhârata. 

I  promised,  too,  an  episode  in  Hades, 
Without  which  no  true  Epic  is  complete. 

A  journey  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shade  is 
Undoubtedly  the  proper  Epic  feat — 

That  hard-enameled  country  where  no  blade  is, 
Nor  any  footprint  of  returning  feet! 

You  know  ^Eneas  said  it,  and  Ulysses, 

In  just  such  Epic  poetry  as  this  is. 

But  when  I  planned  to  write  of  those  obscurities 
Where  Dante  says  the  temperature's  at  zero 

(On  this  point  there's  some  conflict  in  authorities), 
I  did  not  think  myself  to  be  the  hero 

Of  that  part  of  my  poem,  nor  confer  at  ease 
With  such  as  Nimrod  there,  or  Nap,  or  Nero. 

(Not  much  as  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante  show  'em — 

But  still  it  gets  the  next  world  in  my  poem.  ) 
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But  here  I  am,  and  here  I'm  like  to  stay, 

And  I  can  save  Don  Juan  this  excursion 
By  giving  you  a  rough  sketch  by  the  way 

Of  my  own  knowledge,  and  not  mere  assertion. 
Hell  is  not  what  it  was  in  Homer's  day; 

And  if  my  picture  prove  a  novel  version 
Of  that  dread  place  too  much  ignored  of  late, 
Remember  that  Hell,  too,  is  up-to-date. 

I  died,  you  know,  for  Greece — at  Missolonghi. 

Much  good  it  ever  did  the  Greeks  or  me  ! 
It  let  me  into  ghostland  by  the  wrong  key. 

And  for  the  Greeks,  no  doubt  they  think  they're  free, 
Like  every  other  independent  donkey 

Who  grips  the  name  and  lets  the  substance  be, 
Thinking  his  country  is  more  free  the  smaller  'tis, 
And  that  the  franchise  really  brings  equalities. 

That  land  is  free  where  the  inhabitants 

Are  free  ;  the  rest  is  merely  oratory. 
The  trouble  is  that  human  history  grants 

No  glimpse  of  such  a  land  in  all  its  story. 
One  slavery  dies  but  by  another's  lance  ; 

And  in  the  process  many  men  get  glory, 
But  the  vast  millions  only  fresh  disasters — 
Monarchs  or  mobs,  'tis  but  a  change  of  masters. 

Muscle  was  King  once  ;  now  the  King  is  Money. 

The  form  of  government,  the  world's  partition— 
These  things  are  but  the  wax  and  not  the  honey; 

"  The  means  whereby  I  live  "  is  the  condition 
Of  freedom  as  of  life.     It  is  not  funny 

To  eat  but  by  the  other  man's  permission  ; 
And  it  makes  little  difference  to  the  stoker 
If  Thomas  Piatt  be  lord  or  Richard  Croker. 

But  I,  at  least,  was  true  to  Freedom's  cause 

Even  to  the  death  (let  Southey  say  as  much!), 
And,  whether  wise  or  foolish, let's  not  pause 

To  wonder  now;  it  had  the  lyric  touch, 
And  I'd  not  have  it  other  than  it  was. 

But  the  next  moment  I  was  in  the  clutch 
Of  something,  of  two  Somethings,  pulling,  hauling  me, 
Until  I  thought  'twas  Scotch  reviewers  mauling  me. 

When  I  became  a  little  more  aware, 

And  they  became  a  little  out  of  breath, 
I  saw  the  Things  that  grappled  with  me  were 

Too  beautiful  to  be  in  thrall  to  Death, 
So  that  I  trembled,  seeing  them  so  fair, 

And,  like  the  air-drawn  dagger  of  Macbeth, 
The  terror  of  their  immateriality 
Shuddered  my  soul,  still  wonted  to  mortality, 
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Till  I  remembered  I  was  immaterial 

As  well  as  they,  and  then  I  grew  more  bold 

And  looked  more  closely  at  their  forms  ethereal. 
One  was  a  Shape  of  Light,  superb  and  cold, 

And  one  of  Darkness,  passionate  and  imperial, 
And  both  of  Beauty.     But — was  I  not  told? — 

Sure,  not  my  good  and  evil  angels  these?     .     .     . 

Why,  I — I  thought  the  angels  were  all  he's! 

44  Men  have  called  women  angels  for  so  long 
Tis  natural  they  should  call  angels  women," 

I  said;  4* but  scholars  know  that  that's  all  wrong. 
There  may  be  she-gods  in  the  faith  of  Rimmon, 

But  not  the  Michaels  of  Hebraic  song. 
As  well  imagine  it  was  a  persimmon 

Eve  plucked  in  Eden,  when  it  was  an  apple, 

As  everybody  knows  who's  been  to  chapel. 

44  Pray  tell  me,  ladies,  why  you  give  the  lie 
To  all  the  grave  Rabbinical  traditions 

With  such  unblushing  muliebrity!" 
Thereat  they  blushed,  confirming  my  suspicions. 

44  George,"  said  the  Shape  of  Light,  "  pray  tell  me  why 
We  should  not  here,  as  on  the  earth,  have  missions? 

In  the  old  days,  of  course,  we  had  no  chance  to; 

But  you  must  know,  we  spirits  are  advanced,  too.  " 

44  Men,"  said  the  Darker  Beauty,  "  can  no  longer 
Retain  their  old  monopoly  of  the  offices. 

The  cause  of  feminism  grows  daily  stronger. 

And  though  as  guardian  angels  we're  but  novices, 

I  hope  you'll  find  us  subtler,  sweeter,  younger 
Than  any  cloistered  frump  that  lived  in  Clovis's 

Or  Pepin's  days,  and  knew  no  way  to  please  men 

Better  than  Biddy  has  for  her  policemen." 

44  Madam,"  I  said,  *4 almost  thou  dost  persuade  me 

To  be  a  feminist.     And,  ladies  both, 
Since  I  have  seen  you,  by  the  God  that  made  me — " 

(The  Shape  of  Light  looked  startled  at  the  oath) 
44  Since  with  your  beauty  you  have  both  waylaid  me — " 

(My  fingers  met  the  Dark  One's,  nothing  loath) 
44  Alike  to  Heaven  and  Hell  more  reconciled — " 
I  trod  here  on  the  Light  One's  boot,  and  smiled. 

That  finished  me.     The  Light  One  was  a  prude, 
And  off  she  flew  to  Heaven  in  such  a  huff 

I  thought  her  manner  positively  rude. 
Whereat  my  Evil  Angel  plucked  my  cuff 

And — well,  what  other  course  could  be  pursued? 
I  had  but  her — and  wasn't  she  enough? 

I  don't  complain — there  was  some  compensation — 

But  that  is  how  they  settled  my  damnation. 
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Hell  (but  it  took  some  time  to  get  to  Hell, 

We  had  so  much  to  say  along  the  road) 
Rose  at  the  last  before  us,  dark  and  fell. 

Far  off  it  lay — or  squatted,  like  a  toad — 
On  the  horizon.     Like  a  sudden  knell 

It  tolled  across  the  wastes  where  through  we  strode. 
Low,  sinister  and  sinuous  it  crouched, 
As  if  it  menaced  more  than  it  avouched. 

But  that  was  the  outside  ;  the  old  walls  stood 
Much  as  they  looked  when  first  they  were  created; 

^Eons  on  aeons  have  their  towers  withstood, 
And  only  grown  more  sullen  as  they  waited  ; 

But  they  that  dwell  therein  have  changed  their  mood; 
The  inside  is  completely  renovated; 

They  speak  of  the  old  ways  with  an  apology, 

And  are  quite  up  in  modern  criminology. 

'Twas  more  poetical  in  times  more  pristine, 

Before  Lombroso  led  them  in  new  paths  ; 
It's  cleaner  now,  and  also  more  Philistine, 

The  grim  stones  hid  with  plastered-over  laths 
And  hung  with  prints  of  Guidos  and  the  Sistine, 

While  Phlegethon  is  used  for  Turkish  baths, 
Dis-piped  and  drained  and  turned  into  a  dormitory, 
And  all  Hell  has  become  one  vast  Reformatory. 

Tartarus  is  a  laboratory  now, 

Gymnastics  flourish  in  the  meadows  Stygian, 
The  devils  are  all  doctors  studying  how 

To  bring  their  prisoners  to  true  religion, 
And  Lucifer,  with  spectacles  on  brow, 

Turned  Dryasdust,  and  the  whole  whitewashed  region 
A  dull  régime  to  make  poor  duffers  holy — 
I  prefer  Italy  and  la  Guiccioli. 

Still,  it  is  interesting  here  because 

There  are  such  interesting  people — lots! 
Caesar,  Petronius,  Attila,  Morgause, 

Nell  Gwynn,  Aspasia,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
And  more  good  company  than  I  can  pause 

To  mention,  have  their  numbers  and  their  cots, 
And  Heaven  is  much  more  boresome,  so  they  say — 
A  sort  of  middle-class  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Besides,  this  criminology's  a  fad; 

Nordau  has  killed  it.     Even  now  a  faction 
O*  the  younger  twentieth-century  devils,  glad 

Of  any  change,  is  threatening  reaction. 
And  after  the  carbolic  we  have  had, 

Even  brimstone  would  be  welcome  for  olfaction. 
I  even  note  some  restlessness  in  Lucifer — 
He  feels  he's  not  the  part — as  well  play  crucifer! 
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But  here  we  are — and  here  I  am  (at  present) 
Number  nine  thousand  million  and  nineteen. 

My  photograph's  been  taken,  looking  pleasant, 
And  filed  with  notes  describing  dress  and  mien  ; 

What  moles  I  have,  and  where,  and  what  malfeasant 
Mattoidal  marks  are  on  my  person  seen — 

Full  measurements  by  the  Bertillon  system, 

And  many  other  matters  to  assist  'em. 

The  only  punishments  that  still  remain 

Are  those  that  fit  the  crime,  Mikado-fashion; 

Each  still  pursues  his  vision,  and  in  vain 

(Even  after  death  persists  the  ruling  passion)  ; 

Midas  must  still  heap  useless  gain  on  gain, 
And  hapless  love  makes  Romeo's  cheek  grow  ashen; 

Napoleon  still  leads  armies — to  his  ruin  ; 

And  I  continue  still  to  write  Don  Juan. 

Now  if  you  ask  me  why  I  don't  go  on 
Where  I  left  off,  and  finish  up  the  story 

Of  how  the  Duchess  played  the  ghost  for  fun, 
And  whether  friendship  grew  more  amatory 

In  Lady  Adeline  and  that  other  one — 
Who  was  so  innocent  and  pinafore-y — 

What  was  her  name? — well,  anyhow,  you  see 

I  forget  what  that  story  was  to  be. 

Dying  has  put  it  all  out  of  my  head — 

You  see  it's  quite  an  incident  to  die, 
And  the  excitement  of  it  broke  the  thread 

Of  what  I  had  in  mind  to  write.     So  I 
Must  let  dead  cantos  bury  their  own  dead 

And  write  of  what  the  public  want  to  buy. 
Southey's  forgotten  ;  so  is  Castlereagh  ; 
But  there  are  fools  and  scoundrels  still  to-day. 

I'm  just  as  well  informed  as  a  New  Yorker 
Of  Wall  Street,  Waldorf,  Tammany,  what-not; 

We've  a  brand-new  kinetoscope — a  corker — 
It's  just  as  good  as  being  on  the  spot; 

A  ticker  gives  the  latest  price  of  pork  or 
Of  Atchison — or  any  other  lot — 

And  when  we're  bored  with  happenings  infernal 

We  read  the  extras  of  the  New  York  Journal. 

So  I  commence  anew  my  song  extemporary, 
And  if  you  think  it  strange  that  I  who  died 

In  '24,  so  soon  become  contemporary 
With  you  of  '99,  that's  quite  beside 

The  question.     Here  we  know  not  of  things  temporary- 
Past,  future,  present,  all  with  us  abide; 

In  Hell  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  day 

(It's  also  true  if  turned  the  other  way). 
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We,  being  out  of  Time — but  then  you  wouldn't 

Be  able  to  understand  me  if  I  told  you — 
/couldn't  when  on  earth  (but  I'm  no  student, 

And  never  was).     .     .     .     You  see,  Time  doesn't  enfold  you; 
You  enfold  Time.     But  really,  it's  imprudent 

To  talk  of  metaphysics.     Why,  a  cold  dew 
Starts  on  my  brow  when  I  see  Kant  draw  nearer.     .     .     . 
Just  ask  Tom  Davidson  to  make  this  clearer. 
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MISPLACED    SWEETNESS 

SHE  was  pouring  at  a  tea  that  afternoon,  and  she  looked  unusually  be- 
witching. He  was  sitting  at  her  left,  in  a  bower  of  palms  that  almost 
concealed  him.  He  was  holding  one  of  her  hands  under  cover  of  the  table- 
cloth, while  she  tried  to  pour  with  the  other. 

She  did  not  look  at  him  as  he  talked,  but  he  knew  by  her  color  and  the 
little  quiver  of  the  hand  he  was  holding  that  she  heard  everything  he  said. 

" Dearest,"  he  murmured,  as  she  sent  one  cup  off  without  a  spoon  and 
another  filled  only  with  whipped  cream,  "  dearest,  if  you  don't  mind  my  say- 
ing all  this  to  you,  just  drop  a  spoon.     Couldn't  you  manage  it?" 

A  clatter  of  silver,  and  more  color  in  the  girl's  face,  as,  in  stooping  to 
pick  up  the  spoon,  he  kissed  her  hand.  Spurred  by  this  success,  he  went  on  : 
u  Dearest,  if — if  you  return  it — that  is,  if  you  love  me,  you  know,  just  put 
three  lumps  of  sugar  into  the  next  cup  you  pour — 'y-e-s  Or,  if  you 
don't,  two,  to  spell  *  No.  *  " 

One,  two,  three!  The  tiny  cup  was  almost  full,  but  in  her  haste  to  hide 
her  confession  she  covered  the  three  lumps  hastily  with  chocolate  and  cream, 
and  sent  them  off. 

He  asked  his  mother,  as  they  drove  home  that  night,  if  she  had  enjoyed 
herself. 

"  Ugh!  No!"  was  her  disgusted  reply.  "  Such  horrible  stuff  to  drink  as 
they  gave  one!     Why,  my  cup  was  half  full  of  sugar." 

M.  S.  Holbrook. 


SW8 


FOR    A    NEW   SENSATION 

ONE  boon  do  I  crave  out  of  Fortune's  great  store, 
One  bliss  of  the  many  that's  doled  out  by  Fate — 
'Tis  not  that  some  maid  should  be  loving  me  more, 

'Tis  not  gift  of  wealth,  I  am  happy  to  state  ; 
Not  even  that  Fame  come  and  crown  me  with  bay, 

Nor  curl  from  a  head  wreathed  with  sunshiny  wisps  ; 
But  ah,  I've  been  craving  for  many  a  day 
A  kith  from  the  lipth  of  a  maiden  that  lisps! 

Roy  Farrell  Greene. 
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A    BALLAD    OF    HALLOWEEN 

/ILL  night  the  wild  wind  on  the  heath 
**      Whistled  its  song  of  vague  alarms; 

The  poplars  tossed  their  naked  arms 
All  night  in  some  mad  dance  of  death. 

Mignon  Isa  hath  left  her  bed 

And  bared  her  shoulders  to  the  blast; 
The  long  procession  of  the  dead 

Stared  at  her  as  it  passed. 

"Oh,  there,  methinks,  my  mother  smiled, 

And  there  my  father  walks  forlorn, 
And  there  the  little  nameless  child 

That  was  the  parish  scorn. 

"  And  there  my  olden  comrades  move, 

And  there  my  sister  smiles  apart, 
But  nowhere  is  the  fair,  false  love 

That  broke  my  loving  heart. 

"  Oh,  false  in  life,  oh,  false  in  death, 

Wherever  thy  mad  spirit  be, 
Could  it  not  come  this  night,"  she  saith, 
44  To  keep  a  tryst  with  me?" 

Mignon  Isa  hath  turned  alone  ; 

Bitter  the  pain  and  long  the  years; 
The  moonlight  on  the  cold  gravestone 

Was  warmer  than  her  tears. 

All  night  the  wild  wind  on  the  heath 

Whistled  its  song  of  vague  alarms; 

The  poplars  tossed  their  naked  arms 
All  night  in  some  mad  dance  of  death. 

Theodosia  Garrison. 


AN    ABSURD    IDEA 

"D  ELLE — Do  you  suppose  the  Count  knows  father  has  lost  everything? 
*-*     Lena — Of  course  not.     Did  you  think  he  would  trifle  with  your  affec- 
tions? 
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By  Frank  Roe  Batchelder 


VESTER  was  one  of  the  inter- 
mittents of  the  Congressional 
Directory. 

And  an  "  intermittent  "  is ? 

He  is  a  representative  who  regu- 
larly runs  for  Congress,  fails  to  re- 
ceive the  certificate  of  election,  con- 
tests the  seat,  and  gets  it — if  his  party, 
happen  to  have  a  majority  in  the 
House.  His  name  never  appears  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Directory,  nor 
always  in  the  second,  but  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  printed  in  the  third. 

Vester  had  the  usual  contest  on  hand 
and  was  confident  of  being  seated,  for 
he  had  received  several  hundred 
more  votes  than  ever  before.  Of 
course  Birch,  the  sitting  member, 
was  defending  his  seat.  Evidence 
had  been  taken  and  the  case  had  been 
regularly  referred  to  the  Elections 
Committee. 

From  long  experience  Vester  was 
handling  his  contest  with  skill  and 
wisdom.  All  the  arguments  by 
which  he  had  proved  his  right  to  a 
seat  in  previous  years  were  newly 
dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a  bulky 
document,  and  he  devoted  his  spare 
time  to  "ploughing"  with  members 
who  might  be  influenced  by  good 
eatables  and  drinkables,  and  who  had 
known  him  in  previous  Congresses  as 
a  good  fellow  who  was  willing  to  lose 
his  money  at  poker — even  if  he  did 
steal  his  seat. 

There  was  one  thing  that  gave 
Vester  some  uneasiness,  however.  In 
the  hearings  before  the  Elections 
Committee — those  solemn  farces 
where  members  pretend  to  sit  in 
grave  judgment  on  questions  of 
tissue-paper  ballots,  "intimidation," 
and  so  on,  as  if  they  did  not  know 


beforehand  that  they  are  bound  to 
vote  another  unit  into  their  strength 
in  the  House — in  those  symposia  of 
legal  profundity  and  open-hearted 
fact-seeking,  Congressman  Brady,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  his  first  term,  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  be  fractious. 
He  was  of  Vester 's  party,  and  the 
party  needed  votes;  but  Brady  had  an 
uncomfortable  way  of  questioning 
and  cross-questioning  Vester  and 
Vester's  henchmen  who  appeared  as 
witnesses  before  the  Committee,  that 
aroused  fears  of  his  refusing  to  as- 
sume a  correct  party  attitude  when 
the  case  should  be  acted  on. 

When  the  hearings  were  concluded 
and  the  Committee  resumed  con- 
sideration of  the  case  in  executive 
session,  Brady  "let  himself  out." 
He  denounced  the  growing  evil  of 
seat-stealing,  declaring  that  contests 
were  brought  on  flimsy  grounds  or  no 
grounds  at  all  by  men  who  expected  to 
be  seated  for  party  reasons,  or  to  get 
the  usual  honorarium,  if  the  contest 
should  not  be  sustained.  He  declared 
that  on  the  evidence  Vester  had  not 
been  elected,  and  that  the  arguments 
in  his  favor  would  not  hold  water. 
News  of  Brady's  bellicose  attitude  was 
noised  abroad,  and  gave  Vester  a 
very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  His 
contests  had  been  turned  down  with 
scant  courtesy  when  the  other  party 
was  in  power — he  expected  that  ;  but 
to  be  turned  down  by  his  own  party 
meant  political  death.  His  people  at 
home  might  refuse  him  another  nomi- 
nation. But  Vester  was  a  steady 
player  in  the  game  of  contest,  and  no 
quitter.  He  caused  Brady  to  be  la- 
bored with.  House  leaders  sat  down 
by  the  Massachusetts  man  and  repre- 
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sented  that  the  party  margin  was 
small — they  needed  a  few  more  votes, 
in  fact,  to  have  a  good  working  ma- 
jority. Even  the  Speaker,  who  sel- 
dom burned  his  fingers  in  contest 
matters,  sent  for  Brady,  and  inquired, 
with  a  good-natured  drawl,  if  he  did 
not  think  he  might  be  mistaken  in  his 
attitude. 

"You  see,  Brady,"  said  Dormer, 
one  of  the  leaders,  "  Vester  has  been 
regularly  seated  on  a  contest  ever 
since  I've  been  here,  and  there's  no 
doubt  that  Birch  (Vester's  opponent) 
isn't  in  touch  with  his  party.  They 
tell  me  the  district  would  always 
elect  Vester  if  the  election  judges 
were  not  all  on  the  other  side." 

4 *  Damn  the  election  judges!"  said 
Brady,  who  was  beginning  to  be  net- 
tled at  the  evident  purpose  of  the 
leaders  to  whip  him  into  line  ;  "I  tell 
you,  Vester  didn't  carry  the  district — 
he  didn't  get  the  votes.  Intimida- 
tion? Look  here,  Dormer,  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  there's  no  more 
intimidation  in  that  district  than 
there  is — well,  right  in  the  big  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  instance,  if  you  want  to  get  near 
home.  " 

Despite  all  persuasion,  Brady  per- 
sisted in  declaring  that  he  would  vote 
in  Committee  and  in  the  House  against 
seating  Vester. 

The  leaders  objected  to  a  party 
row  ;  besides,  Brady  was  eloquent  and 
persuasive;  they  had  few  votes  to 
spare;  he  might  succeed  in  shutting 
Vester  out  ;  but  whether  he  did  or  not, 
he  would  give  the  opposition  press 
barrels  of  ammunition  if  he  carried 
out  his  purpose  of  making  a  general 
raid  on  party  seat-stealing. 

The  Committee  voted  by  a  majority 
of  one  to  report  the  usual  resolutions 
declaring  Vester  duly  elected  and  en- 
titled to  his  seat.  Brady  wrote  the 
minority  report — not  a  long  one,  but 
an  earnest  of  the  fight  he  proposed  to 
make  in  the  House. 

The  leaders  made  a  careful  canvass 
and  concluded  that,  in  spite  of  Brady, 
Vester  could  be  seated,  with  two  or 
three  votes  to  spare — too  close  to  be 
pleasant,  but  enough  to  take  a  chance 


on,  and,  as  Dormer  had  said,  they 
needed  a  good  working  majority.  In 
obedience  to  their  instructions,  there- 
fore, Braman,  Chairman  of  the  Elec- 
tions Committee,  gave  notice  that  on 
April  20  he  would  call  up  the  report 
and  accompanying  resolutions  in  the 
contested  election  case  of  Vester  vs. 
Birch. 

But  Vester  had  three  weeks'  grace 
before  the  twentieth  of  April,  and  he 
was  a  man  of  expedients. 

He  was  not  a  poor  man,  as  the  ele- 
gant house  he  had  built  out  toward 
Chevy  Chase  gave  evidence,  and  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  give  a  little 
dinner  to  some  of  the  leaders,  at  which 
they  talked  over  the  situation,  drank 
Vester's  champagne,  ate  his  terrapin 
and  became  more  than  ever  anxious 
to  see  him  seated. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Vester,  " there's 
no  use  working  on  Brady?" 

"  Time  wasted,"  said  Dormer.  "  I 
tried  to  make  a  little  deal  with  him 
on  the  Boston  Harbor  Appropriation, 
but  he  looked  at  me  in  such  a 
damned  peculiar  way  I  dropped  it  " 

"Brady's  honest,"  said  Murfree, 
sententiously ;  "he  believes  in  him- 
self, you  know;  besides,  he's  already 
got  a  good  deal  of  advertising  out  of 
the  thing,  and  he's  going  to  splurge 
when  he  makes  his  speech  in  the 
House.  They  tell  me  he  wants  to 
run  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
next  year." 

"Well,"  said  Vester,  "even  if  he 
puts  up  his  best  fight  we've  got  the 
votes,  haven't  we?" 

"We  haven't  any  to  spare,  Vester," 
said  Dormer,  "and  I'm  uneasy  about 
Blake  and  Wetherington.  Blake  says 
that  seating  Beaumont  was  about  all 
his  stomach  could  stand — he  doesn't 
like  the  idea  of  another  dose.  Still, 
he  claims  he'll  vote  with  the  party. 
Wetherington  says,  '  Yes,  yes,  yes,' 
but  I  don't  like  his  uneasiness  when 
he's  canvassed.  He  acts  as  if  he  had 
something  up  his  sleeve." 

"  Wetherington  !"  exclaimed  Vester; 
"by  gad!  don't  you  remember  the 
fight  we  had  in  the  Fifty-first  over  that 
public  building  bill  of  his?  The  bill 
didn't  pass,  and  he  blamed  me  for  it, 
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though  it  went  through  afterward, 
and  I  supposed  he  was  all  right  again. 
He  seems  friendly  enough  now." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Dormer, 
doubtfully  ;  *  '  the  canvass  shows  two  or 
three  votes  to  spare,  but  if  some  of 
our  side  should  be  sick,  we'd  be  in  a 
fix." 

When  his  guests  had  gone  Vester 
reviewed  the  situation.  "  I  don't  like 
it,"  he  concluded;  "I've  got  to  do 
some  missionary  work  that'll  count, 
or  I'm  beaten." 

The  next  day  Vester  received  im- 
portant news  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  It  came  in  a  note  from  the 
wife  of  a  Senator  at  whose  house 
Vester  was  a  frequent  caller — espe- 
cially when  the  Senate  was  in  session. 
All  it  said  was  : 

Dear  Mr.  Vester: 

That  dreadful  contest  must  be  preying 
on  your  mind  to  make  you  forget  your 
friends  for  a  whole  week.  Do  come  and 
tell  me  about  it;  and  let  me  tell  you 
something  I've  just  learned. 
Sincerely, 

A.  K. 

Vester  lost  no  time  in  responding 
to  the  invitation.  He  rang  the  Sena- 
tor's door-bell  at  one  o'clock  that 
afternoon,  and  was  soon  chatting 
with  the  vivacious  partner  of  the 
Senatorial  joys  and  sorrows. 

Senator  Kilman  was  proud  of  his 
young  wife,  and  discussed  with  her 
many  matters  of  public  business 
about  which  he  never  consented  to  be 
interviewed.  Her  bright  mind  had, 
in  fact,  often  served  him  well  at  criti- 
cal moments,  and  in  her  discretion  he 
had  such  perfect  confidence  that  his 
views  on  pending  questions,  the  pre- 
mature publication  of  which  would 
often  have  affected  the  stock  market, 
were  freely  disclosed  to  her. 

In  a  chat  touching  matters  at  the 
Capitol  on  the  preceding  day  he  had 
alluded  to  Vester's  contest  for  a  seat 
in  the  House.  Vester  sat  at  his  table 
often  enough  for  him  to  feel  interested. 

**  Yes,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  believe 
Vester  may  be  in  danger  of  staying 
out  this  time.  Carwell,  of  Michigan, 
was  over  to  see  me  to-day  about  call- 
ing up  a  pension  bill,  and  incidentally 


he  spoke  of  Vester  and  Brady's  fight 
against  him.  He  said  he  admired 
Brady  and  believed  he  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about — thought  Vester 
was  simply  stealing  the  seat,  anyway. 
He  also  dropped  a  hint  to  the  effect 
that  at  least  one  other  member  who  is 
counted  on  for  a  straight  party  vote 
might  kick  over  the  traces.  When  I 
attempted  to  draw  him  out,  however, 
he  said  he  expected  Vester  would  be 
seated,  and  then  changed  the  conver- 
sation. I  shouldn't  wonder,  though, 
if  some  of  the  people  over  there  were 
called  home  on  important  business  or 
something  like  that  when  the  vote 
comes.  I'm  afraid  Vester's  chances 
are  more  desperate  than  he  thinks." 

This  was  what  the  friendly  Mrs. 
Kilman  was  anxious  to  tell  Vester — 
and  it  thoroughly  alarmed  him. 

No  hint  of  Carwell's  doubtful  atti- 
tude had  come  to  him  before,  and 
Carwell  had  alluded  to  "another." 
That  other  might  be  Blake  or  Wether- 
ington,  or  still  another  possible  fol- 
lower of  Brady.  If  a  secret  defection 
existed  which  could  not  be  counter- 
acted, he  would  not  be  seated. 

He  explained  to  the  Senator's  wife 
the  situation  as  it  really  was.  He 
also,  like  the  Senator,  trusted  to  her 
discretion  ;  in  fact,  it  had  enabled  him 
to  pass  a  good  many  hours  in  her  so- 
ciety when  both  were  supposed  to  be 
otherwise  engaged. 

Other  men  paid  her  court — and  she 
tantalized  them  and  kept  them  at 
arm's  length.  But  Vester  had  her 
favor  in  full.  She  wanted  him  seated, 
and,  with  her  keen  knowledge  of  poli- 
tics, she  scented  danger,  large,  de- 
pressing danger. 

She  had  helped  the  Senator  out  of 
political  difficulties,  and  was  not  averse 
to  employing  her  wit  and  experience 
in  the  present  case.  Vester  as  a  Con- 
gressman, calling  frequently  at  Sen- 
ator Kilman's  house — presumably  on 
matters  of  public  interest — was  one 
thing;  but  Vester  as  a  plain  citizen, 
coming  too  often,  might  be  impossible. 
Vester  certainly  must  be  seated. 

"Have  you  thought  of  the  other 
side?"  she  inquired,  after  they  had 
discussed  the  case. 
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"Oh,  they'll  vote  solidly  for  Birch. 
They  can't  vote  for  me,  you  know — 
their  people  at  home  would  raise  a 
terrible  howl  if  they  went  back  on 
their  party.  Besides,  the  margin  is 
so  small  every  vote  counts,  and  they 
want  to  hold  the  majority  in  check. 
It  isn't  worth  while  looking  for  help 
there." 

"Well,"  she  said,  reflectively,  with 
a  faint  blush,  "  there's  Odenton." 

"Ah!"  said  Vester,  politely,  with 
a  splendid  affectation  of  ignorance; 
"do  you  think  Odenton  might  be 
worked  upon?" 

"  Oh,  not  money!"  she  said,  with  a 
tinge  of  disgust.  "But  he's  very 
friendly  here.  I've  introduced  his 
daughter  a  good  deal." 

The  fact  was  that  Odenton's  ad- 
miration for  the  bright  star  in  the 
Senatorial  circle  was  so  obvious  that 
people  had  laughed  about  it.  But  he 
had  never  gotten  near  enough  to  singe 
his  wings  at  the  candle-flame. 

"And  possibly  Grey,"  continued 
Vester's  vis-à-vis,  with  a  slight  frown. 
Grey  was  a  Knickerbocker  Congress- 
man, polished  and  suave,  a  man-about- 
town  in  New  York  and  appreciative 
of  feminine  charms  wherever  found. 
He  also  had  been  tantalized — but  not 
encouraged. 

Vester  knew  when  to  follow  a  con- 
versational lead  and  when  to  avoid  it. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "if  Birch 
should  lose  two  or  three  of  his  party, 
even  with  Carwell  and  Blake  against 
us,  I  might  win.  But  I  must  be  go- 
ing. I'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to 
you  for  keeping  me  posted." 

And  for  once  he  was  not  detained 
when  he  rose  to  go. 

The  Senator's  wife  had  her  plan, 
and  it  needed  to  be  quickly  set  on 
foot.  Her  secretary  had  a  busy  after- 
noon and  evening,  but  the  invitations 
for  her  cotillion  were  in  the  mail  be- 
fore midnight. 

The  night  of  the  dance  found  the 
Senator's  house  filled  with  flowers  and 
music,  a  tempting  supper  in  readi- 
ness, and  the  Senator  in  an  uncom- 
fortable dress-coat  and  his  spouse  in 
shining  satin  receiving  the  lucky 
guests — for  all    were   counted  lucky 


who  were  bidden  to  the  function. 
Vester  was  not  there — but  not  because 
he  had  been  slighted.  Previously 
prompted  by  the  merest  hint,  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  send  regrets. 
Odenton  was  there,  however,  with  his 
pretty  daughter,  whose  delight  at 
being  a  guest  of  Mrs.  Senator  Kilman 
was  apparent.  Grey  also  appeared, 
an  epitome  of  metropolitan  style,  and 
carrying  well  the  marks  of  forty-odd 
years  of  a  gay  life. 

It  was  Grey  who  led  the  cotillion 
with  the  Senator's  wife,  and  as  they 
waltzed  he  found  himself  favored  as 
never  before.  His  attentions  were 
received  with  an  arch  look  that  sur- 
prised him  and  sent  the  blood  titillat- 
ing to  his  finger  tips. 

"What  a  Juno!"  he  muttered,  his 
senses  ravished  by  the  exquisite 
charms  of  the  well-developed  woman 
who  now  seemed  to  single  him  out  for 
the  bestowal  of  little  coquetries  as 
much  as  she  had  previously  evaded 
his  careful  advances. 

Odenton  looked  on  with  fierce  jeal- 
ousy— but  he  was  to  have  his  time, 
too,  for  the  charming  hostess  assigned 
him  the  pleasant  duty  of  taking  her 
out  to  supper,  and  in  the  conserva- 
tory listened  to  his  ardent  compli- 
ments, thinly  veiled,  with  a  not  un- 
welcome smile. 

It  was  one  of  those  evenings  of 
sensuous  music  and  odorous  bloom 
that  blot  out  the  realities  of  10  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  and  make  the  passing  of 
tariff  bills  or  the  settlement  of  cur- 
rency questions  seem  like  hazy  some- 
things of  another  world — poor  tri- 
umphs indeed  in  comparison  with  the 
present  favor  of  a  beautiful  woman. 

It  was  on  Friday  that  Grey,  looking 
up  from  the  House  floor  to  the  gallery 
reserved  for  the  families  of  members, 
saw  a  gloved  hand  gently  waving 
recognition  to  him  from  the  front  seat 
He  responded  with  alacrity,  and  in  a 
few  moments  was  sitting  beside  the 
Senator's  wife,  who  was  looking  her 
best  in  a  superbly  fitting  street  gown 
of  blue,  which  set  off  her  fine  fresh 
face  and  graceful  figure  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

They    chatted    of    inconsequential 
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things  for  a  few  moments,  and  finally 
she  said:  "By  the  way,  Mr.  Grey,  I 
want  your  advice — professional  ad- 
vice," she  laughed  merrily.  "I've 
heard  that  you're  considered  one  of 
the  leading  lights  of  the  bar  in  New 
York  "  (Grey  privately  wondered  how 
his  legal  attainments  had  grown  to 
such  proportions),  "and  I  need  the 
help  of  a  lawyer.  But  there  are  too 
many  people  here,"  she  said,  glancing 
about  the  gallery;  " my  carriage  is  at 
the  west  door;  will  you  come  for  a 
drive?  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Grey,  with  his  satisfaction  already 
assuming  large  proportions,  lost  no 
time  in  getting  his  hat  from  the  coat- 
room  and  escorting  her  to  the  car- 
riage. 

"Soldiers'  Home,"  she  said  to  the 
coachman,  and  they  bowled  rapidly 
along. 

"You  know,  Mr.  Grey,"  she  con- 
tinued, taking  up  the  conversation, 
"I'm  quite  a  businesswoman,  and  I 
can't  bother  the  Senator  with  my 
affairs.  He's  so  busy,  and  he  laughs 
at  my  speculations.  But  I  want  to 
buy  a  country  place  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  I've  just  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  the  attorneys  in 
New  York  who  are  the  selling  agents. 
I've  seen  the  place,  you  know — it  was 
poor  Colonel  Decker's,  and  he  gave  us 
a  house-party  there  once  upon  a  time. 
I  want  to  go  and  talk  the  matter  over 
at  the  agents'  office,  and  I  need  an 
attorney  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in 
New  York  law.  Now,  could  you — 
would  you  go  to  their  office  with  me, 
and  see  that  I  don't  get  cheated,  you 
know?"  she  concluded,  laughing. 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  replied 
Grey,  "to  render  any  service  I  can." 

"And  you  must  make  your  fee 
reasonable  ;  you  know  this  is  a  busi- 
ness matter." 

"Ah,"  said  Grey,  "I  shall  be  am- 
ply rewarded  by  the  honor  of  your 
confidence — and  your  company,"  he 
added,  boldly. 

"Very  well,  then,"  she  said,  ig- 
noring the  familiarity;  "I  shall  de- 
pend upon  you.  I  think  of  going 
over  to  New  York  in  a  week  or  so, 
and  I  will  notify  you  when  I  will  call 


at  your  office.  Don't  forget  to  give 
me  the  number." 

Grey  wrote  his  Wall  street  address 
on  a  card  and  handed  it  to  her,  say- 
ing he  went  over  to  New  York  every 
week  and  would  be  at  her  service 
there  on  any  day  she  might  name. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "business 
is  tabooed;  let's  talk  of  other  things. 
What  chance  has  the  tariff  bill?" 

So  they  talked  of  politics  and  so- 
ciety and  what-not,  and  the  Senator's 
wife  sparkled  and  bloomed,  and  Grey 
was  wholly  in  the  toils  when,  finally, 
she  set  him  down  again  at  the  west 
door  of  the  House. 

He  wondered  at  the  courage  she  had 
displayed  in  proposing  to  meet  him 
in  New  York,  and  he  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  his  easy,  if  somewhat  tardy 
conquest.  But  his  vanity  reassured 
him  as  to  the  latter,  and  perhaps  out 
West — whence  the  Senator  hailed — 
they  were  not  so  scrupulous  about  the 
conventions. 

Miss  Odenton  and  her  father  were 
asked  to  dine  at  the  Senator's  house — 
"very  informally" — a  few  nights 
later.  It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Kilman's 
kind  little  efforts  to  make  the  session 
pleasant  for  the  young  people  of  the 
official  circle.  Probably  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  tell  who  was  most  de- 
lighted with  the  invitation,  the  ambi- 
tious young  girl  or  the  ardent  Con- 
gressman. It  was  a  very  quiet  and 
delightful  evening.  The  Senator 
liked  to  entertain,  even  though  his 
wife  always  selected  the  guests.  He 
enjoyed  showing  Miss  Odenton  his 
collection  of  letters  from  eminent  per- 
sonages, and  she  asked  him  innumer- 
able questions  about  the  men  and 
their  politics,  which  entertained  and 
amused  him  vastly.  Meanwhile,  it 
fell  to  Mrs.  Kilman  to  show  Odenton 
the  pictures  scattered  about  the  house, 
rare  and  costly  works,  many  of  them  ; 
some  with  a  history. 

"This  is  a  portrait  of  the  sixth 
Lord  Baltimore,"  she  said  to  Oden- 
ton. "  And,  by  the  way,  have  you 
ever  been  out  to  Calvert  Manor?" 

Odenton  confessed  that  his  explora- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  had 
not  reached  that  point. 
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44  Oh,  you  should  go,"  she  said. 
"It's  a  delightful  old  colonial  place. 
Daniel  Webster  was  often  a  guest 
there,  you  know,  and  Henry  Clay; 
and  there's  the  quaintest  old  lumber- 
ing family  carriage  in  the  coach- 
house." 

44  Where  is  the  place?"  asked  Oden- 
ton.      44 1  must  try  to  see  it.  " 

44  Why,  it's  six  or  eight  miles  out — 
just  beyond  Hyattsville.  " 

44  Does  the  railroad  pass  near  the 
place?"  inquired  Odenton. 

44  Oh,  yes;  but  you  mustn't  go  in 
the  cars — that  spoils  the  romance. 
You  must  drive  out  just  as  Webster 
and  the  other  guests  did,  and  go 
through  old  Bladensburg,  past  the 
dueling  ground.  I'll  drive  you  out 
myself,  Mr.  Odenton,  some  day,  if  I 
can  persuade  you  to  leave  your  press- 
ing duties  at  the  House.  Come! 
Is  it  a  bargain — will  you  go  with 
me?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  invitation 
and  favor  sparkling  in  her  eyes  ;  she 
was  all  animation,  as  if  she  scented  a 
new  excitement  outside  the  weary 
round  of  Washington  society  life. 

44  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  with  ardor  in  his  glance; 
44 1  will  go  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
I  could  not  have  a  greater,"  he  said, 
with  halting  assurance. 

44  Oh,  that  will  be  fine,"  she  re- 
turned. 44  You're  doing  me  the 
favor.  I'm  a  thorough  antiquarian 
in  seeking  out  these  old,  historic 
homes,  and  I'm  in  clover  when  I  can 
find  a  new  victim  to  whom  to  point 
out  their  beauties  and  tell  their  his- 
tories. If  you  should  fail  me,  now!" 
she  said,  with  mock  sternness. 

44 1  shall  not  fail,"  he  replied,  with 
a  steady  glance. 

She  blushed  a  little  under  his  gaze. 

44  Then  it's  all  settled,"  she  said, 
gaily,  and  she  laid  her  hand  persua- 
sively on  his  arm  and  drew  him  on  to 
another  room. 

When  Odenjon  and  his  daughter 
left  the  house  and  went  back  to  the 
hotel  where  they  had  rooms,  the 
girl  chattered  incessantly  of  what 
she  had  seen  and  heard.  Mrs.  Kil- 
man  had  asked  her  to  receive  with 


her  on  her  next  44  day."  She  was  the 
happiest  of  Washington  butterflies. 

Odenton  was  silent,  but  filled  with 
new  delight.  To  him  the  proposed 
excursion  to  Calvert  Manor  was  the 
opening  of  the  gates  that  might  ad- 
mit him  to  the  throne  where  he  hoped 
to  fall  on  his  knees  before  the  queen 
and  be  knighted. 

Meanwhile,  Vester  was  hard  at 
work.  He  had  not  called  at  the  Sen- 
ator's house  since  the  day  he  was  bid- 
den there,  but  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  cleverest  woman  in  official  life 
was  doing  something  for  him,  and  a 
clever  woman  is  a  valuable  political 
ally  in  Washington. 

The  leaders  were  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  make  sure  of  a  majority 
when  Vester's  case  should  come  be- 
fore the  House.  Brady  was  now 
openly  defiant,  and  his  defection  had 
aroused  and  encouraged  the  minority, 
whose  leaders  were  also  pledging 
their  members  to  certain  attendance 
on  the  day  of  the  vote.  An  occasional 
whisper  to  the  effect  that  Brady  would 
carry  at  least  four  votes  of  the  ma- 
jority with  him,  went  the  rounds. 
The  rumor  could  not  be  verified,  but 
Vester  knew,  and  the  leaders  knew, 
that  if  he  won  it  would  be  by  the  turn 
of  a  hair. 

The  debate  on  the  resolutions 
opened  at  last,  and  an  agreement  to 
vote  at  five  o'clock  on  the  following 
day  was  reached  after  some  wran- 
gling. Brady  made  his  speech— a 
fine  oratorical  effort,  applauded  by 
the  solid  ranks  of  the  minority,  and 
winced  under  by  the  leaders,  who  did 
not  relish  the  words  44  seat-stealing»" 
44  debasing  the  suffrage,"  *4  indefensi- 
ble partisanship,"  and  so  forth,  with 
which  Brady  garnished  his  argu- 
ment. 

So  far  as  could  be  known,  every 
member  of  the  majority,  except  one, 
who  was  seriously  ill,  would  be  in 
town  on  the  following  day  in  time  to 
record  his  vote.  For  forty-eight  hours 
the  wires  were  hot  with  urgent  ap- 
peals to  absent  members  to  be  on  hand 
and  with  replies  promising  attend- 
ance. To  offset  the  absence  of  the 
majority  member,  one  of  the  minority 
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had  been  called  home  by  the  serious 
illness  of  his  wife,  whose  death  was 
hourly  expected.  These  two  mem- 
bers were  paired. 

The  second  day  of  the  debate 
dawned  clear  and  bright — one  of  those 
warm,  soft,  sweet  days  of  April,  when 
Washington  is  at  its  best. 

Grey  was  an  early  riser,  despite  the 
late  hours  he  kept,  and  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock  that  morning,  his  man, 
who  had  just  finished  shaving  him, 
handed  him  a  yellow  envelope  that 
had  just  come  in.  Grey  tore  it  open 
and  read  this  telegram — a  night  mes- 
sage, filed  the  evening  previous  : 

New  York,  19. 
Hon.  Verplanck  Grey,  M.  C, 

1602  J  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Will  be  at  your  office  for  consultation 
with    agents     two    o'clock   to-tnorrow. 
Please  do  not  fail  me. 

Alexandrine  Kilman.  . 

"The  devil!"  ejaculated  Grey. 
"Two  o'clock  to-day!"  He  glanced 
at  the  clock.  *  *  That  means  the  eight- 
thirty  train — and  by  the  powers,  it 
means  I'll  not  be  here  to  vote!" 

Grey  was  absolutely  staggered. 
The  alternative  was  to  break  his  ap- 
pointment with  the  woman  whose 
permanent  favor  he  hoped  to  win  and 
who  had  herself  suggested  meeting 
him  in  New  York.  He  knew  that 
would  mean  the  end  of  his  hopes. 
The  Senator's  wife  was  capricious, 
and  she  would  never  forgive  him  for 
failing  to  meet  her.  No  talk  of  duty 
at  the  House  would  elicit  more  than  a 
scornful  rejoinder:  "  You  acted  very 
honorably,  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Grey."  He 
could  see  just  how  she  would  look 
when  she  said  it,  and  she  would  never 
turn  her  eyes  in  his  direction  again  ; 
of  that  he  was  sure.  He  must  meet 
her,  and  be  recorded  as  absent  and 
not  paired  when  Vester  vs.  Birch  was 
voted  on.  He  did  not  care  a  snap  of 
his  finger  for  Birch,  but  he  did  wish 
to  maintain  a  correct  party  attitude, 
and  he  was  scrupulous  in  his  attend- 
ance to  his  Congressional  duties. 

Grey  hesitated,  but  the  minutes 
were  flying.  His  vanity  and  his 
hopes  conquered.  "  John,"  he  called 
to  his  man,  "  quick  with  my  suit  case 


fixed  for  New  York.  Eight-thirty 
train,  John  ;  have  a  carriage  ready.  " 
The  well-trained  valet  knew  how  to 
work  rapidly.  A  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
roll  were  Grey's  breakfast,  and  forty 
seconds  before  leaving  time  he  stepped 
aboard  his  train. 

Half  an  hour  earlier,  in  the  slip  at 
Liberty  street,  New  York,  the  fair 
Mrs.  Kilman  might  have  been  seen  on 
the  ferryboat  that  connected  with  the 
eight-twelve  train  for  Washington. 
If  she  was  inwardly  a  trifle  nervous 
she  gave  no  sign  of  it.  Yet  even  her 
cool  sense  of  superiority  was  a  little 
disturbed  by  reflections  on  the  possi- 
ble result  of  the  game  she  was  play- 
ing. 

An  hour  or  two  later,  while  the  two 
travelers  were  being  hurried  toward 
each  other  over  the  rails,  Odenton 
was  reading  a  dainty  note  on  crested 
paper,  which  had  been  left  at  his  hotel 
that  morning  by  a  servant  from  Sen- 
ator Kilman's  house. 

44  Dear  Mr.  Odenton,"  said  the 
pretty  little  note,  "  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten our  drive  to  Calvert  Manor.  I 
hope  you  haven't  lost  your  enthusiasm 
for  historical  research.  This  is  such 
a  beautiful  day  that  I  am  asking  you 
to  drive  with  me  to-day.  I  will  call 
at  the  house  for  you  at  two  o'clock. 
I'm  sure  you  will  not  disappoint  me, 
for  I'm  determined  to  give  you  a  val- 
uable lesson  in  history,  and  I'm  im- 
patient to  begin."  And  she  signed  it 
"Yours  sincerely,  Alexandrine  Kil- 
man. " 

She  had  taken  a  chance  on  its  being 
"  such  a  beautiful  day,"  but  then,  had 
it  rained,  there  was  another  note  that 
the  servant  would  have  delivered  in- 
stead. 

Odenton  smiled  delightedly  as  he 
read  the  note. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "does  this  mean 
as  much  as  I  hope  it  does?  If  things 
go  well  I  am  surely  in  luck.  " 

But  a  shadow  crossed  his  face. 
44 Two  o'clock!"  he  ejaculated,  "and 
the  vote's  at  five!  Can  we  make  it?" 
He  calculated  rapidly:  "An  hour 
out,  half  an  hour  there,  an  hour  back 
— 4.30;     there'll     be     ample     time. 
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Still,"  he  said,  annoyed,  "  there  might 
be  something  else — luncheon  or  choc- 
olate at  the  house  afterward.  Well,  I 
shall  have  to  miss  that.  She'll  know 
my  excuse  is  a  reasonable  one." 

Congressman  Grey  entered  his  pri- 
vate office  in  Wall  street  a  few  min- 
utes before  two  o'clock,  brushed  up 
hastily  and  donned  fresh  neckwear; 
then  he  stepped  into  his  main  office, 
where  the  clerks  were  surprised  to  see 
him. 

"  Has  a  lady  called  to  see  me?"  he 
asked,  carelessly. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  stenographer, 
"  but  there  are  some  letters  on  your 
desk.  They  would  have  been  for- 
warded to  Washington  to-day,  sir." 

With  sudden  misgiving,  Grey  took 
from  his  desk  two  notes  directed  in 
the  same  hand,  one  of  which  had 
come,  by  mail,  the  other  in  an  un- 
stamped envelope,  evidently  left  by  a 
messenger. 

He  tore  open  the  first  and  read  : 

New  York,  April  19. 
Dear  Mr.  Grey: 

I  will  be  at  your  office  at  two  o'clock 
to-morrow  and  avail  myself  of  your  kind 
offer  to  go  with  me  to  Messrs.  Burchell  & 
Ladd  about  the  real  estate  matter  of 
which  I  spoke. 

As  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  in 
Washington  or  here,  I  am  also  wiring  you 
at  Washington. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Alexandrine  Kilman. 

Grey  tossed  the  letter  aside  and 
opened  the  second  note.  It  read  as 
follows  : 

New  York,  April  20. 
Dear  Mr.  Grey: 

Will  you  pardon  me?  I  am  sure  you 
will,  for  I  am  very  much  annoyed  my- 
self. I  am  suddenly  called  back  to  Wash- 
ington, and  am  leaving  at  eight  this 
morning. 

I  remember  you  said  you  came  to  New 
York  every  week,  so  I  hope  this  is  one 
of  the  days  when  you  are  here,  and  that 
I  have  not  taken  you  from  Washington 
at  any  inconvenience  to  yourself. 

Another  time  will  do  as  well  for  Messrs. 
Burchell  &  Ladd. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Alexandrine  Kilman. 

"Good      heavens!"     cried      Grey, 


"she's  in  Washington  now.  And 
I've  lost  the  roll-call!" 

He  raged  and  swore,  but  he  did  not 
even  suspect  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  a  clever  woman's  trick  to  make 
him  miss  that  very  roll-call.  He 
simply  pronounced  an  anathema  on 
the  caprices  of  women  in  general. 

Two  o'clock  !  The  next  train  bacfc 
would  leave  at  three — five  hours  on 
the  rail — due  in  Washington  at  eight; 
but  the  vote  would  be  taken,  and  the 
House  would  have  adjourned  long 
before  that  time.  He  could  only 
hope  that  his  vote  would  not  be 
needed;  that  Birch  might  pull 
through  without  him — some  of  the 
majority  might  be  absent.  So  he  se: 
himself  to  frame  excuses  to  be  made 
to  his  party  leaders  when  he  should 
return  to  Washington. 

At  half-past  one  that  day  Senator 
Kilman's  automobile  was  in  waiting 
at  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  station- 
Mrs.  Kilman  stepped  to  the  platform 
as  fresh  and  radiant  as  if  from  her 
dressing-room,  charmingly  gowned, 
and  giving  no  hint  of  travel  stain. 
She  had  deftly  tidied  herself  in  the 
women's  room  of  the  Pullman. 

The  auto  whirled  her  up  to  the 
west  porch  of  the  House.  She  had 
but  a  few  moments  to  wait  when 
Odenton  came  out,  groomed  with  un-  j 
wonted  care,  and  looking  the  satisfac- 
tion he  felt. 

"  So  you're  on  hand,"  she  cried  to 
him,  gaily;  "I'm  glad  that  Calvert's 
attractions  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  bear  garden." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  gallantly,  "the 
House  could  never  hope  to  compete 
with  you.  But,"  he  continued,  as  the 
driver  put  the  carriage  in  motion, 
"there's  an  important  vote  to-day, 
the  contested  election  case  of  Vester 
vs.  Birch.     We  vote  at  five." 

"Really?"  she  said.  "Yes;  I've 
heard  about  the  case.  So  they  vote 
to-day?  I'm  such  a  poor  reader  of  the 
papers,  I  depend  on  the  Senator  to 
tell  me  what  happens  up  here,  after 
it's  all  over.  " 

"  The  vote  will  be  very  close,"  said 
Odenton;  "I  am  bound  not   to  miss 
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it.  I'd  be  ostracized  if  I  did,  I'm 
afraid.  So  I  shall  depend  on  you  to 
save  the  party  by  having  me  back  in 
time." 

44  How  absurd!"  she  said,  with  a 
pout.  "  I  thought  you  belonged  to  me 
this  afternoon.  I've  ordered  lunch- 
eon at  five,  too." 

He  protested,  with  many  explana- 
tions and  apologies,  but  she  seemed  a 
little  miffed,  and  he  chafed  under  the 
mischance  of  the  situation. 

44 Oh,  well,"  she  said,  finally,  her 
seeming  ill-temper  vanishing  in  a 
smile,  44 1  shall  have  to  submit. 
There's  ample  time  for  Calvert — but 
you've  spoiled  the  luncheon." 

They  had  started  along  Maryland 
avenue,  toward  its  junction  with  the 
Bladensburg  road. 

44  Oh,  Henry!"  she  called,  suddenly, 
and  the  driver  shut  off  the  power  and 
bent  respectfully  to  hear  her  com- 
mands. 

44 Take  us  out  the  Lincoln  road," 
she  said;  44I  think  it's  just  as  near; 
and  it's  much  prettier,  they  tell  me." 

44 Very  well,  ma'am,"  said  the 
driver;  44it's  not  so  good  a  road, 
ma'am,"  he  suggested,  respectfully. 

44 1  dare  say  it  will  do,"  she  said, 
decisively;  44the  Lincoln  road, 
Henry." 

They  turned  northward  and  the 
carriage  whirled  on  again. 

44 1  want  you  to  have  a  day's  real 
adventure,"  she  said,  smiling,  to 
Odenton;  44  I've  never  been  over  this 
road,  but  I  looked  it  up  on  the  map, 
and  it  seems  inviting.  I  like  new 
roads  once  in  a  while,  just  as  we  like 
to  know  new  people,"  she  concluded, 
carelessly. 

Odenton  felt  the  force  of  the  deli- 
cate flattery  and  settled  back  with 
the  determination  to  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunities. 

The  road  proved  to  be  very  rough, 
after  all,  and  very  hilly.  It  was 
necessary  to  drive  the  auto  slowly 
much  of  the  way,  and  time  slipped  by 
rapidly.  The  road  seemed  intermin- 
ably long,  and  it  intersected  the  main 
road  just  outside  Bladensburg  after 
making  a  long  detour. 

It  was  not  much  further  to  Calvert 


Manor.  Once  there,  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  old  house  made  their 
visitors  free  to  examine  it  as  they 
would.  Mrs.  Kilman  was  filled  with 
enthusiasm  now,  and  showed  Oden- 
ton every  nook  and  corner. 

44  This  was  Daniel  Webster's  room," 
she  said;  44 he  was  frequently  a  guest 
here.  And  this  is  the  room  always 
kept  ready  for  Henry  Clay.  They  say 
that  here  he  drafted  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  " 

She  had  the  coach-house  opened, 
and  the  ancient  family  carriage  was 
duly  inspected.  Then  she  led  the  way 
to  the  great  octagonal  barn — a  curious 
structure,  with  stalls  for  two  hundred 
horses  and  cattle,  she  explained. 

So  on,  across  the  road,  up  to  the 
little  graveyard,  that  they  found  in 
a  sadly  neglected  state,  where  she 
spelled  out  the  faded  inscriptions  on 
the  marble  slab  over  the  remains  of 
George  Calvert  and  his  consort. 

Time  passed  rapidly  while  they 
were  rambling  about,  and  her  vi- 
vacious talk  kept  Odenton's  mind 
busy.  She  made  some  pretty  speeches 
to  him,  and  he  became  more  enamored 
than  ever. 

But  on  leaving  the  little  graveyard 
Odenton  slyly  looked  at  his  watch. 
He  was  frightened,  for  the  hands 
showed  a  quarter  past  four.  Forty- 
five  minutes  later  the  voting  would 
begin! 

She  detected  the  sly  look  at  his 
watch.  44Oh!"  she  cried,  pouting 
prettily  at  the  hand  retreating  from 
his  fob.  <4  Bored  so  soon!  how  un- 
gallant!  Well,  well,  and  after  we've 
been  reveling  in  the  days  of  real 
chivalry!" 

Odenton  colored  and  stammered 
something  about  the  importance  of 
his  vote. 

44  Pshaw,"  she  retorted,  4<you  Con- 
gressmen are  so  tremendously  impor- 
tant to  the  public  welfare!  I'm  going 
to  be  offended,"  and  she  made  a  seri- 
ous face. 

Odenton  was  overwhelmed  with 
confusion,  and  his  embarrassment 
was  not  relieved   by  her  raillery. 

44 1  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
lamely,  44  but  you  know  the  vote  is  to 
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be  taken  at  five  o'clock,  and  it's  now  a 
quarter  after  four." 

"Dear  me!"  she  said,  in  mock  sur- 
prise, "so  late?  Now,  the  time  has 
passed  so  quickly  for  me  that  I  thought 
it  much  earlier.  However,  Solon  must 
sit  upon  the  bench,"  she  added,  re- 
signedly. "O  history,  where  are 
thy  charms?  O  pleasure,  where  is 
thy  victory?" 

Odenton  was  in  perspiration,  from 
vexation  at  the  position  in  which  she 
placed  him  and  from  fear  of  missing 
the  roll-call.  But  she  now  led  the  way 
rapidly  to  the  auto,  waiting  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  said,  as  they  entered, 
"  After  all,  you'll  be  in  time,  Mr. 
Odenton.  The  auto  is  really  very 
swift,  you  know,  and  we'll  go  back  by 
the  level  road.  There  are  two  sets  of 
resolutions  to  be  voted  on,  are  there 
not?  It  will  take  at  least  forty  min- 
utes to  call  the  roll  on  one  of  them, 
and  you'll  be  in  time  to  respond  on 
the  second  call." 

She  showed  surprising  familiarity 
with  House  procedure  for  a  woman 
who  was  "such  a  poor  reader  of  the 
papers.  " 

"As  rapidly  as  possible,  Henry," 
she  said  to  the  driver,  and  they  passed 
through  Hyattsville  at  a  pace  that 
startled  the  loungers  about  the  place. 
Odenton  breathed  more  freely,  realiz- 
ing that  at  this  pace  they  would  reach 
the  Capitol  in  good  season,  and  that 
he  would  have  had  his  embarrassment 
for  nothing.  Just  before  they  reached 
the  bridge  at  Bladensburg,  however, 
there  was  a  slowing  down,  and  the 
auto  stopped.  Henry  jumped  from 
the  box  and  ran  to  examine  the  ma- 
chinery. 

"Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,  Henry?" 
said  the  Senator's  wife. 

"  Nothing  of  any  account,  ma'am," 
replied  the  driver;  "  I  don't  just  make 
it  out,  but  everything  seems  to  be  all 
right." 

He  remounted  the  box  and  the  auto 
started  smoothly.  They  bowled  along 
at  a  fair  pace,  though  Henry  seemed 
more  cautious  than  before  and  selected 
his  road  carefully.  The  sky  had 
clouded  while  they  were  at  Calvert, 
and  now  a  gentle  April  rain  began  to 


fall.  This  made  it  necessary  to  stop 
once  more  to  pull  up  the  hood  of  the 
carriage  and  adjust  the  storm  pro- 
tectors. Odenton 's  nervousness  re- 
turned, but  he  forced  himself  to  re- 
spond to  his  companion's  lively  chat 
in  becoming  vein. 

Again  they  started  and  put  another 
mile  behind  them,  but  as  they  reached 
a  hill  on  the  loneliest  part  of  the  road, 
the  auto  stopped  stubbornly.  Both 
Odenton  and  the  driver  jumped  out 
to  ascertain  the  difficulty.  Oden- 
ton was  now  feverishly  impatient; 
the  driver  imperturbable,  but  per- 
plexed. 

"Well,  Henry?"  inquired  his  mis- 
tress. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  I'm  sorry  to 
say  I'm  afraid  the  battery's  given 
out." 

"What!  it  never  happened  before! 
Was  it  recharged  this  morning?" 

"  Er — why,  ma'am,  I'm  not  sure  it 
was,  ma'am.  " 

"  But  I've  repeatedly  cautioned  yon 
never  to  go  outside  the  city  without 
having  the  battery  fully  charged." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Henry,  meekly. 

"This  is  dreadful,  Mr.  Odenton/' 
she  said,  turning  to  the  Congressman, 
who  was  pacing  up  and  down  in  the 
thin  mud  now  forming. 

Odenton  did  not  seem  to  hear.  He 
was  frantic.  Six  miles  from  the  Cap- 
itol, and  his  watch  showed  ten  min- 
utes to  five  !  He  thought  of  walking. 
Ridiculous  !  It  would  take  him  fifty 
minutes  to  reach  the  electric  cars  at 
the  end  of  the  Bladensburg  road. 

"Henry,"  said  the  Senator's  wife, 
with  sudden  resolution,  "  I  remember 
a  florist's  place  just  over  the  hill. 
Perhaps  you  can  get  a  team  there. 
Run  quickly!" 

"Wait,"  called  Odenton,  huskily. 
It  flashed  over  him  that  he  might 
get  the  team  and  even  yet  reach  the 
Capitol  on  time — if  he  did  not  return 
for  the  lady. 

But  the  driver  was  already  running 
rapidly  down  the  road. 

Odenton  could  not  leave  his  com- 
panion alone  on  that  road,  in  the  rain 
and  unprotected.  There  might  be 
negroes  about. 
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He  groaned. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Odenton,"  she  cried, 
tremulously,  "I  know  it's  my  fault, 
and  I'm  so  sorry.  Run  after  Henry, 
and  if  he  gets  the  team  send  him 
back  to  m  2.  Someone  will  come 
along  with  a  carriage  and  take  us 
in." 

"  And  leave  you  alone?"  said  Oden- 
ton. "  We  are  not  bred  thatVay  in  the 
South,  Mrs.  Kilman.  "  He  was  getting' 
calmer  now,  though  he  no  longer 
smiled  when  he  spoke  to  her. 

She  felt  a  secret  sense  of  regret 
when  she  saw  how  highly  he  regarded 
his  duty.  Something  of  Odenton's 
old  manner  returned  to  him  as  he 
concluded  that  the  case  was  hopeless, 
and  he  took  his  seat  again  beside  her, 
helped  to  rearrange  her  wraps  and, 
with  a  ghost  of  a  laugh,  said  they 
44  must  make  the  best  of  it — he  hoped 
she  would  not  take  cold." 

The  conversation-  was  sufficiently 
dismal  in  tone,  however. 

It  was  fully  half  an  hour  before 
Henry  returned  in  the  florist's  buggy, 
driving  at  a  furious  gait.  He  had  ar- 
ranged to  drive  them  to  the  electric 
cars,  and  then  return,  when  the  flor- 
ist's men  would  help  him  to  draw  the 
auto  to  shelter  for  the  night  and  bring 
it  into  town  in  the  morning. 

Odenton  made  a  sorry  attempt  at  a 
jest  as  he  helped  the  Senator's  wife 
into  the  buggy  ;  Henry  took  his  place 
on  the  edge  of  the  seat  between  them, 
and  they  moved  toward  the  city 
again. 

As  they  were  about  to  board  the 
electric  car,  a  stray  cab  came  along 
the  Bennings  road,  and  Odenton  hailed 
it.  Cabby  was  glad  of  a  fare  in  town, 
and  Odenton  directed  him  to  drive  to 
the  Senator's  house. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Mrs.  Kilman;  "to 
the  Capitol!" 

"  Too  late  !"  said  Odenton.  "  You 
must  get  home  at  once,  for  you  may 
have  taken  cold.  " 

"I  insist!"  she  cried.  "The  vote 
may  have  been  delayed;  there  may 
have  been  filibustering  ;  there's  always 
a  chance  of  some  delay." 


She  seemed  so  desperately  in  ear- 
nest that  Odenton  assented. 

"Lively,  now,"  he  said  to  the 
driver;  "  a  dollar  extra  if  you  make 
fast  time." 

The  driver  used  the  braid,  and  they 
violated  the  speed  regulation. 

The  rain  had  ceased  and  the  sky 
had  cleared  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  Capitol.  She  grasped  him  by  the 
arm,  with  a  curious  expression  on  her 
face.     "  The  flag  is  up!"  she  cried. 

It  was  true.  In  the  evening  light 
Old  Glory  shone  against  the  sky,  fly- 
ing proudly  over  the  law-makers,  to 
tell  the  town  below  that  the  House 
was  still  in  session.  But  even  while 
he  looked,  with  sudden  access  of  hope, 
and  as  they  entered  the  Capitol 
grounds,  the  flag  fluttered  and  drooped 
and  went  down  out  of  sight.  The 
House  had  adjourned. 

The  cab  took  them  to  her  house. 
With  an  effort  at  sociability  she  re- 
minded him  of  the  luncheon,  and 
urged  him  to  enter,  but  he  gently  ex- 
cused himself.  It  was  past  the  hour, 
and  she  would  need  some  time  to  her- 
self after  exposure  in  the  rain.  He 
was  very  courteous — but  his  enthusi- 
asm was  gone. 

She  sighed  as  she  entered  the  door. 
She  had  smiled  at  the  thought  of 
Grey's  discomfiture,  but  she  respected 
Odenton's  high  regard  for  what  he 
considered  his  duty. 

"  He  is  a  real  man,  after  all,"  she 
said  to  herself.    "  Is  Vester  worth  it?" 

And  Vester  vs.  Birch?  Carwell 
was  whipped  into  line  ;  but  Blake  and 
Wetherington,  with  Churchill,  an  un- 
suspected bolter,  voted  with  Brady 
against  their  party,  and  had  the  min- 
ority cast  its  full  vote  Birch  would 
have  held  his  seat.  But  Grey  and 
Odenton  were  "absent  and  not 
paired,"  and  Vester  was  seated  by  a 
majority  of  one. 

Henry  found  a  twenty-dollar  note 
in  an  envelope  on  his  table  the  next 
day.  The  servant  who  obeys  orders, 
and  may  be  trusted  not  to  talk,  is 
worthy  of  his  hire. 
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UNDERSTANDING 

THERE  never  can  be  doubt  'twixt  you  and  me, 
Nor  scorn  of  small  missteps,  because  we  know, 
Although  the  feet  may  stumble  as  we  go, 
The  gaze  is  upward,  as  it  aye  should  be. 
Therefore,  dear  friend,  no  doubt  'twixt  you  and  me. 

There  never  can  be  doubt  'twixt  you  and  me. 

What  though  the  mists  are  black?    We  understand. 

Each  in  the  darkness  feels  the  other's  hand, 
Knows  that  at  dawning  close  the  friend  will  be. 
Therefore,  dear  friend,  no  doubt  'twixt  you  and  me. 

There  never  can  be  doubt  'twixt  you  and  me. 

The  wave  retreats  a  moment  from  the  shore, 

Only  to  turn  and  meet  the  sands  once  more 
In  a  duet  of  splendid  harmony  ! 
Therefore,  dear  friend,  no  doubt  'twixt  you  and  me. 

Elisabeth  R.  Finley. 


at 


PUZZLED    FOR    ONCE 

MRS.  BANKS — What  do  you  think  of  your  new  neighbors? 
Mrs.  Brooks — Well,  I  can't  say.     They  moved  in  when  I  was  down 
town,  and  they  have  their  washing  done  out. 


2* 


NOT  HIS   FAULT 

ENRY— What  leads  you  to  think  I'm  fickle? 

Henrietta — You  say  you've  been  engaged  four  times. 
Henry — Yes;  but  each  time  it  was  the  girl  who  was  fickle. 


H 


MEANLY    MISCONSTRUED 

HTANKLEIGH — Do  you  believe  man  is  the  stronger  vessel? 
*■      Miss  Van  Sharp — Well,  he  can  hold  more,  it  seems. 
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By  L.  H.   Bickford 


AS  Mr.  Penwick  reached  the  ter- 
race of  the  Earl  of  Sommer- 
ville's  country  house  he  met 
Lord  Reggie  Stafford  coming  vio- 
lently out.  The  Earl  had  thrown 
Lord  Reggie  down  the  stone  steps, 
and  the  final  bound  of  his  short,  stout 
body  almost  unbalanced  the  new- 
comer. Lord  Reggie,  who  appeared 
confused  and  a  trifle  abashed,  recov- 
ered his  hat,  and  as  he  dusted  his  af- 
ternoon coat  with  a  blue-tinted  hand- 
kerchief, apologized  largely  and  hoped 
that  Mr.  Penwick  had  suffered  no 
hurt. 

"The  Earl  is  forever  pitching  me 
out  at  the  most  interesting  point  of  a 
political  discussion,"  explained  Lord 
Reggie,  as  he  passed  on  his  way. 
"Fortunately,  we  were  not  at  the  top 
of  the  house " 

Mr.  Penwick  advanced  with  some 
misgivings.  He  remembered  that 
the  Earl  was  ordinarily  tempestuous 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
particularly  toward  his  best  friends. 
He  remembered,  with  relief,  that  he 
knew  the  eccentric  old  gentleman  but 
slightly,  and  speculated  vaguely  on 
the  sort  of  reception  he  would  receive. 
But  it  was  the  Duchess  of  Wentworth, 
and  not  the  Earl,  who  met  him  as  he 
entered,  and  she  explained  that  the 
Earl,  being  slightly  fatigued,  would 
spend  the  afternoon  in  his  tub  eating 
ices. 

"You  have  met  Lord  Reggie, 
then?"  asked  the  Duchess.  "Such 
an  interesting  young  man,  and  so  well 
posted!  He  is  the  only  person  for 
whom  the  Earl  shows  any  decided 
fondness.  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
mutually  bored  should  one  die  before 
the  other.     ...     So  kind  of  you  to 


come,  and  you  really  mustn't  mind 
my  informality.  The  servants  are  all 
away.  They  always  are  away  on 
Thursdays.  We  manage  it  by  giving 
them  all  their  day  out  collectively. 
Then  one  knows  they  will  be  some- 
where about  on  other  days.  I  shall 
prepare  the  dinner  myself — it  is  very 
simple,  after  all.  One  has  only  not 
to  follow  the  recipes — let  me  advise 
you,  Mr.  Penwick,  never  to  follow 
recipes.  They  are  made  only  for  the 
middle  classes,  and  are,  besides,  horri- 
bly expensive.  We  shall  not  have  a 
very  large  party,  particularly  if  the 
Princess  stays  away,  as  we  all  hope 
she  will.  ...  If  you  will  place  your 
hat  in  the  ice-box — no,  not  near  the 
strawberries,  please.  I  could  never 
endure  a  black  hat  near  anything  red. 
It  is  one  of  my  absurd  superstitions 
of  color.  There,  next  the  roast  beef 
— that  will  do  nicely.  " 

He  followed  her  into  the  drawing- 
room,  a  generous,  fantastic  apartment 
quaintly  adorned  with  specimens  of 
armor  plate  and  unique  little  Chinese 
chopsticks,  arranged  alphabetically  on 
one  side  of  the  room  to  spell  "Wel- 
come. "  There  was  a  subdued  green 
light  over  all,  seeming  to  shed  itself 
impartially,  and  penetrating  even  to 
remote  corners.  It  was  like  a  stage 
moonlight,  and  momentarily  Mr.  Pen- 
wick expected  to  see  a  villain  enter 
and  perform  some  slight  act  of  homi- 
cide. Indeed,  the  thought  enlarged 
with  him  and  fascinated  him.  He 
wondered  if  the  Duchess  or  himself 
would  be  the  victim,  and  whether  the 
performance  would  take  the  form  of 
strangulation.  Personally,  he  pre- 
ferred strangulation,  since  there  would 
be  no  show  of  blood  ;  but  the  Duchess 
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was  peculiar,  and  was  as  likely  to 
choose  curved,  black  scimitars  as  any- 
thing. 

He  was  roused  from  his  meditation 
by  the  deep,  penetrating  sound  of  a 
tocsin,  and  turned  to  discover  that 
Miss  Lucia  Higgleton,  the  young 
American,  was  talking  stridently  be- 
side him.  He  marveled  at  her  pres- 
ence, since  the  Duchess  had  said  some- 
thing about  padlocking  the  doors,  and 
then  he  was  astonished  to  find  that 
the  room  had  suddenly  filled  with 
people. 

"I  told  Maw,"  Miss  Higgleton  was 
saying,  in  her  sprightly  way,  "that 
you  had  been  spoke  of  as  the  talent- 
edest  man  in  London.  Can  I  ask  a 
favor,  Mr.  Penwipe — or  should  I  say 
Penwick?" 

He  did  not  reply,  but  she  took  the 
affirmative  for  granted,  as  was  her 
way  when  she  met  backward  people. 

"Then  please  say  an  epitaph  for 
me — or  is  it  an  epilogue?  One  of 
them  remarks  with  a  double  contendre 
twist— do." 

Mr.  Penwick  started.  It  was  for 
this,  then,  that  the  Duchess  had  in- 
vited him.  Miss  Higgleton  plainly 
meant  epigram,  and  he  gasped  as  he 
recalled  that  he  had  a  reputation  for 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  was  impossible 
just  then  to  remember  how  he  had 
won  it,  but  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  an  epigrammatic  celeb- 
rity became  actual  and  positive,  and 
he  shuddered. 

"I — I  am  not  sure  that  I  brought 
one  with  me,"  he  explained,  lamely. 
"The  day  has  been  so  warm,  you 
know,  that  one  hesitates  to  put  too 
much  on.  Somewhere,  in  a  box  at 
home " 

"Oh,  gooseberries!"  tersely  inter- 
rupted Miss  Higgleton.  "  Everyone 
knows  you  keep  a  bunch  of  them  about 
all  the  time.  Have  you  looked  in 
your  hip  pockets?  If  you  haven't  an 
epitaph,  why  are  you  here?     Dig!" 

He  glanced  up  perplexedly  and 
noted  that  her  exasperating  shock  of 
red  hair  glinted  oddly  in  the  green 
light.  Only  her  hair  made  Miss  Hig- 
gleton socially  possible. 

"  Dig?"  he  repeated. 


"Yes — go  after  it,  show  it  up! 
Maw'll  expect  something  right  smart 
from  you.#  I'll  look  her  up,  and  you 
can  spring  it  when  I  see  you  at  din- 
ner." 

She  kissed  him,  impulsively,  full  on 
the  lips,  and  he  had  scarcely  recovered 
when  he  was  amazed  to  find  himself 
fanning  the  Countess  of  Chickenton, 
who  had  fallen,  half-swooning,  into  a 
chair. 

"Oh,  give  her  her  epigram!"  she 
wailed,  hysterically.  "  Let  her  have 
her  epigram!  Give  the  poor,  dear 
thing  her  epigram!" 

Mr.  Penwick  was  necessarily  as- 
tonished. People  rushed  in  from 
everywhere.  A  small  'cellist,  with 
a  round,  red  face  and  a  hoarse  voice, 
sprang  from  behind  some  artificial 
rhododendrons  and  wildly  waved  his 
instrument  over  the  head  of  the 
Countess.  A  thin  woman,  with  trans- 
parent hands  and  a  moony  smile, 
called  for  spirits.  A  corpulent  dowa- 
ger beamed  sympathetically.  There 
was  a  confusion  of  suggestions,  dur- 
ing which  someone  cried  out  that  an 
atmospheric  change  was  pending. 
Presently  the  light  turned  from  green 
to  pale  orange,  and  under  this  influ- 
ence the  Countess  revived  sufficiently 
to  be  carried  away  on  the  back  of  the 
'cello  by  Bevari,  the  stout  tenor,  and 
Murco,  who  wrote  triolets  daily  to  a 
woman  in  St.  John's  Wood  who  had 
been  twice  widowed. 

The  scene  sickened  Mr.  Penwick. 
But  for  a  flash  of  cool  white,  advancing 
through  the  throng,  he  would  have 
attempted  flight.  When  Lady  Maryl 
reached  him  there  was  less  of  a  crush, 
for  the  orchestrion  had  started  and 
was  playing  a  peculiar  combination  of 
the  Chopin  A  flat  waltz  and  a  sal- 
tarelle  by  a  nobody.  It  naturally  at- 
tracted attention,  and  Mr.  Penwick 
and  Lady  Maryl  were  comparatively 
isolated. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,"  she  said, 
fixing  her  clear  eyes  sympathetically 
on  his  collar-button,  which,  with  an 
uncomfortable  feeling,  he  realized 
was  exposed.  "  Last  night  I  dreamed 
of  bugs — myriads  of  great,  gorgeous 
bodies  with  opalescent  wings;  a  cloud 
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of  them,  swirling  in  the  midst  of  pur- 
ple butterflies.  I  knew  we  should 
meet  here." 

44  Was  it  an  omen?"  ne  asked, 
eagerly. 

44  How  can  I  tell?  I  always  meet 
you  after  dreaming  of  queer  things," 
she  answered,  simply. 

In  the  yellow  light  she  had  the 
ethereal  appearance  of  a  fairy  bowed 
with  some  incomprehensible  sorrow. 
He  wanted  to  ask  her  if  she  knew  that 
the  terms  of  her  uncle's  will  cut  her 
off  completely  from  the  life  she  loved, 
and  particularly  from  her  worshipped 
bugs  and  butterflies,  but  he  thought 
it  might  be  impolitic.  However,  she 
divined  his  thoughts,  and  answered  : 

"  Yes;  it  is  cruel,  isn't  it?  Butter- 
flies! Nobody  seems  to  understand — 
unless  it  is  you."  Her  voice  sank  to  a 
low,  mist-like  sob. 

44  But  the  leaves  will  be  left,"  she 
continued,  4*  the  great,  brown  rustling 
leaves — and  then,  you  know,  I  can 
help  you — if  I  may.  "  She  was  never 
in  an  autumnal  mood  for  long.  The 
orchestrion  had  ceased,  to  a  smattering 
of  gloved  applause,  and  the  crowd  was 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  dinner- 
room.  The  tide  threatened  to  engulf 
her,  and  presently  it  did;  but  before 
she  was  quite  lost  she  deftly  extracted 
a  small  book  from  the  folds  of  her 
gown  and  thrust  it  into  his  hands. 
He  seized  it,  overwhelmed  by  a 
strange  joy,  instinctively  knowing 
that  it  contained  a  collection  of  epi- 
grams. He  put  it  into  the  pocket  of 
his  coat,  next  his  heart. 

After  all,  the  Princess  was  at  table, 
devouring  a  timbale  and  criticising  its 
construction.  The  Duchess  was  com- 
placent, knowing  that  when  the 
Princess  complained  she  was  surely 
satisfied.  Not  every  Duchess  knows 
the  secret  of  a  timbale.  Even  in  the 
confused  chatter  everyone  found  time 
to  realize  this  and  to  smile  indulg- 
ently. The  jest  was  plainly  on  the 
Princess.  Mr.  Penwick  glanced 
about  hin}  somewhat  fearfully.  Lady 
Maryl,  in  her  calm,  cold  way,  was 
eating  creams  and  trying  to  forget 
what  Lord  Algy  Crickshaw  was 
pouring  into  her  left  ear.    The  Count- 


ess of  Chickenton  and  the  stout  tenor 
were  throwing  intellectual  buns  at 
each  other  with  methodical  preci- 
sion. A  woman  who  wore  a  hat  made 
of  red  poppies  was  weeping  silently 
at  the  memory  of  something  that  had 
stirred  her  in  girlhood.  Four  little 
choir  boys,  fresh-faced  and  surpliced, 
chanted  the  Litany  slowly.  They 
had  been  trained  by  the  Duchess,  and 
so  did  not  materially  disturb  the 
guests.  Two  people,  whom  he  did 
not  know,  had  fallen  asleep,  and  Miss 
Higgleton  was  putting  spoonfuls  of 
ice  down  their  backs,  to  the  distress  of 
her  Maw,  who  was  reminding  her  that 
they  would  surely  have  pneumonia. 
The  Princess  was  the  first  to  attract 
general  attention,  and  she  did  it  by 
standing  on  her  chair  and,  to  Mr. 
Penwick's  horror,  pointing  directly  at 
him  with  a  butter  knife. 

"That  man  is  here  again!"  she 
cried,  stridently,  her  small  blue  eyes 
gleaming  viciously,  44and  he  has  had 
nothing  to  say.  Why,"  and  she  sur- 
veyed the  others,  whose  chatter  sud- 
denly ceased,  "has  he  not  been  al- 
lowed to  say  anything?" 

Mr.  Penwick  found  himself  to  be 
the  centre  of  attention.  He  looked 
appealingly  at  Lady  Maryl  and  felt 
for  the  book  next  his  heart.  But 
Lady  Maryl,  having  turned  to  box 
Lord  Algy's  ears,  was  leaving  the 
table,  taking  the  punch-bowl  with 
her. 

"  Bring  the  hussy  back!"  shrieked 
the  Princess,  momentarily  noting  the 
incident;  and  then,  before  Lady 
,  Maryl  could  be  stopped,  <4  Say  your 
epigram!"  she  howled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Penwick;  "say  your  epi- 
gram and  go!" 

Mr.  Penwick  had  only  the  conscious- 
ness that  many  eyes  were  upon  him. 
He  stole  a  hurried  glance  at  the  book 
and  then  flung  it  madly  at  the  head 
of  the  Princess. 

44  It  is  only  bad  books  that  are  good 
for  anything,"  he  shouted,  "and  that 
isn't  mine,  for  Houssaye  said  it!  I 
didn't  come  here  to  recite  epigrams. 
I  came  to  dinner.     .     .     .  " 

He  sank  back  helplessly.  The  Earl 
had  come  down  in  his  bath-robe  and 
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was  making  directly  for  him,  while  and  walked  unsteadily  over  to  the 

the  guests  babbled  irresponsibly,  dis-  bookcase  with  them,  returning  with 

cussing  Houssaye.  a   copy  of    the   American    Encyclo- 
pedia. 
Mr.  Pen  wick,  who  had  gone  to  sleep         "Hichens — Benson — Sarah  Grand," 

in  Kansas  City,  woke  up  there.     He  he  murmured.      "I    wonder  where 

heard  a  wild  jangle  of  cable-car  bells,  Araminta  picked  up  all  those  English 

and  sat  up  on  the  couch  in  his  library  society  novels?    This  comes  of  having 

and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  what  she  calls  a  modern  library." 
face.     Then    he  took  up    the  three         He  turned  feverishly  to  the  zoolog- 

books  lying  on  the  floor  beside  him  ical  terms  in  the  Encyclopedia, 
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THE    CAPTIVE 

"\1THY  does  love  weave  such  fetters  for  my  feet? 
*  *       O  heart's  delight,  I  should  be  far  away; 
Hark!  through  the  casement  sounds  the  world's  heart- beat, 
The  echo  of  its  fray  ! 

Open  thy  gates  and  set  me  free  again — 

Thy  tangling  lashes  hold  me  captive  still, 
And  thus  I  kneel,  filled  with  delicious  pain, 

A  suppliant  at  thy  will. 

The  blossom  of  thy  mouth  invites  approach  ; 

Its  garnered  sweetness  I  would  fain  surprise  ; 
But  should  I  on  its  petals  fair  encroach, 

Wouldst  slay  me  with  thine  eyes? 

Have  pity,  beauteous  lady  !  Bid  me  live  ; 

Grant  me  some  hope  ere  I  from  thee  depart  ; 
If  guerdon  for  sweet  duress  I  must  give, 

Maiden,  I  leave  my  heart. 

LlLA    MUNRO   TAINTER. 


IMPOSSIBLE,  THEN 

'HE — Do  you  believe  a  man  can  love  two  women  at  once? 
*     He — Not  if  they  both  know  it. 

9t 
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NOT    INTENTIONAL 

ERRITT — Chollie  went  out  on  a  bear  hunt  and  met  with  an  accident 

Cora — Gracious!     What  was  it? 
Merritt — He  shot  one. 
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THE   PROPER   "GIRLIE" 


By  Jack  London 


44  S~**  IRLIE"  had  always  been  a 
I  y  choice  term  of  endearment 
^-*  with  Ralph  Ainslie.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  he  had  applied 
it  with  great  wisdom  and  discretion — 
from  the  little  lady  who  swayed  his 
destinies  as  a  grammar  school  boy 
down  to  Maud.  The  list  of  the  fa- 
vored was  quite  a  lengthy  one,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  then  a  young  heart  and  a 
roving  love  are  necessarily  correla- 
tive. Such  is  the  nature  of  things, 
and  who  would  alter  it?  But  when 
the  soft  madness  of  the  courtship  of 
Maud  fell  upon  him,  the  phrase  had 
ripened  to  a  fuller  significance,  and 
he  had  thought — at  the  time — that  it 
would  never  again  be  transferred.  In 
return,  Maud  had  called  him  "  Boyo." 
Never  had  sweeter  phrases  been  more 
sweetly    mated.      Girlie   and    Boyo! 

Well,  the  two  were  married  and 

Ainslie  idly  crumbled  his  toast  and 
gazed  across  the  breakfast  table  at 
Maud,  blue-eyed  and  matronly;  but 
the  woman's  face  pictured  on  his 
mind's  retina  at  the  moment  was 
dark-eyed  and  rebellious.  No  wifely 
sedateness  in  this  other,  nor  calm 
strength  of  control;  but  rather  the 
waywardness  of  mutable  desires, 
rough-shod  imperiousness  and  strange 
moods.  A  creature  slight  of  heart  for 
loyalty,  but  great  of  soul  for  love; 
well  he  knew  her. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  unconscious 
radiation  of  his  present  mental  atti- 
tude, or  the  sum  of  his  attitudes 
through  many  days,  that  made  Maud 
lonely  on  her  side  of  the  table.  At 
least,  she  felt  depressed  and  isolated, 
as  if  in  some  way  the  bonds  that  once 
so  tightly  bound  them  were  undergo- 
ing an  extraordinary  expansion.    She 


had  expected  that  the  fervid  kisses 
that  so  sweetly  punctuated  their  en- 
gagement period  would  change  to  the 
staid  homage  of  tried  affection,  but 
not  that  they  would  become  only  a 
meaningless  duty,  the  mere  mechani- 
cal performance  of  a  function.  His 
whole  demeanor  had  come  to  lack  that 
subtle  seriousness  and  enthusiasm  the 
absence  of  which  a  woman  is  so  quick 
to  detect. 

4 '  What's  the  matter,  Maud?"  he 
asked,  presently,  observing  for  the 
first  time  how  wretchedly  the  breakfast 
had  passed  off,  and  actuated  by  a  de- 
sire to  make  amends.  "What's  the 
matter?"  he  repeated,  noticing  that 
her  dreamy  stare  continued.  "  Any- 
thing wrong?" 

"Ralph,"  with  feminine  irrele- 
vance, "you  never  call  me  Girlie  any 
more.  "  Then,  plaintively,  "  I'm  only 
Maud  now." 

"  And  it's  an  age  since  I've  heard 
you  say  Boyo,"  he  retorted. 

He  did  not  appreciate  the  hurt  flush 
that  suffused  her  cheek  ;  no  more  did  he 
know  how  hard  had  been  her  struggle 
to  abandon  his  pet  name  after  he  had 
ceased  his  Girlie.  For  half  the  trag- 
edies of  the  world  are  worked  out  in 
the  silence  of  women's  hearts — trag- 
edies that  blundering  men  may  never 
know  nor  understand. 

Her  eyes  grew  misty,  but  otherwise 
she  made  no  reply.  Ainslie  rose  and 
went  to  her  side. 

"Oh,  Ralph,  I  don't  know — every- 
thing's wrong,  all  wrong!"  she  sobbed 
on  his  shoulder. 

The  scent  of  her  hair  was  like  a 
caress,  but  it  did  not  recall  the  erst- 
while pleasant  memories  that  it 
should,    for  he   frowned  unobserved 
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while  he  patted  her  shoulder  sooth- 
ingly. 

44 1  have  tried  so  hard  to  be  good 
and  true — to  be  Ralph's  wife — "  she 
raised  her  head  bravely  and  looked 
him  in  the  eyes — "  but  everything 
seems  wrong.  Something  has  come 
over  us — between  us.  I  had  pictured 
everything  so  different  after  we  were 
married,  and  now — I  don't  know,  I — 
I  cannot  understand.  " 

"There,  there,"  he  murmured,  his 
face  a  study  in  surface  masculine 
kindliness,  "  I'm  afraid  you  are  sick, 
just  a  little  under  the  weather,  you 
know.  You're  not  quite  yourself.  A 
touch  of  fever,  or  cold,  or  something. 
I'll  send  up  Dr.  Jermyn  on  my  way 
down  town. 

"Perhaps,"  he  added,  with  wise 
forethought,  as  he  kissed  her  at  the 
door,  "perhaps  you  need  a  little 
change  of  air  or  something.  I  think 
a  little  run  of  a  week  or  so  down  to 
your  mother's  will  do  }rou  good." 

But  she  shook  her  head. 

"Now  the  scenes  begin,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself  as  he  boarded  his 
car.  "To-day  comes  the  first,  then 
to-morrow  another — and  they  will 
continue  to  increase,  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively,  till  even  a  man's 
endurance  can  no  longer  stand  them. 
Better  put  an  end  to  the  trouble  now 
than  to  permit  it  to  grow.  I'll  write 
Bertha  at  once  and  settle  it  out  of 
hand.  " 

It  was  with  this  laudable  intention 
that  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk  and 
invoked  the  epistolary  demon.  A 
peremptory  call  on  the  telephone  in- 
terrupted him.  It  was  an  important 
deal,  and  Love  must  ever  wait  on 
Business. 

"Poor  little  Maud!  It's  not  her 
fault,"  he  mused,  as  he  stowed  the 
half-finished  missive  away  in  a 
drawer;  "only  a  queer  concoction  of 
Midsummer  madness  and  my  own 
brute  selfishness.  And  it's  Bertha 
who  inoculated  me,  too.  " 

Half-way  down  the  elevator  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  drop  the  whole 
thing  by  returning  and  destroying  the 
letter;   but  at   the   bottom   Business 


shoved  Love  aside,  and  he  hurried  on 
to  meet  the  directors  of  the  projected 
company.  . 

By  three  o'clock  the  bookkeeper 
was  wondering  at  Ralph  Ainslie's 
prolonged  absence.  At  half  after 
Mrs.  Ainslie  tripped  past  into  her 
husbands  private  office.  She  had 
thought  it  all  out,  after  the  delightful 
fashion  of  womankind,  and  reached 
the  conclusion  that  she  knew  so  very 
little  of  men,  after  all,  and  that  what- 
ever had  happened  was  the  result  of 
her  own  morbid  brooding;  so  she  had 
come  there  to  be  nice  to  her  wronged 
husband  and  be  forgiven.  She  opened 
the  door  of  his  private  office  softly, 
confronted  the  blank  emptiness  of  the 
room,  and  decided  to  wait. 

Her  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
golden  days  of  their  first  housekeep- 
ing, when  she  had  run  down  to  the 
office  so  often  of  an  afternoon  that 
Ralph  declared  her  a  precious  little 
nuisance,  and  secreted  caramels  and 
chocolates  in  his  desk  to  encourage 
another  visit.  With  a  sentimental 
fondness  and  a  vague  half -pain  she 
tiptoed  across  the  room  and  drew  open 
a  drawer.  The  upturned  sheet  and 
the  superscription,  "Dear  Girlie," 
caught  her  eye.  She  glanced  hur- 
riedly at  the  upper  right-hand  corner, 
taking  it  for  some  old  forgotten  letter 
to  herself,  and  noted  the  date  with 
happy  surprise.  In  her  delight  she 
did  not  remark  the  addressed  envel- 
ope that  was  lying  half-concealed  be- 
neath it.     She  began  to  read: 

Dear  Girlie: 

I  sometimes  think  we  have  not  fully 
understood  each  other  of  late.  I,  at 
least,  know  that  I  may  have  seemed  cold 
at  times,  when,  in  reality,  I  was  per- 
plexed with  other  things.  I  have  been 
somewhat  worried  and  not  quite  myself, 
for  all  of  which  I  intend  to  make  full 
atonement.     I  shall  explain  all  soon. 

Believe  me,  Girlie,  that  the  love  I  give 
you  is  the  true  love  of  my  heart.  1  am 
making  all  arrangements  so  that  we 
may 

"  Just  his  stupid  business!"  she  ex- 
claimed, her  dimmed  eyes  sparkling 
joyously.  "And  I'm  sure  more 
business  made  him  break  it  off  where 
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he  did.  And  it's  all  my  own  letter  ! 
And  he  called  me  Girlie!" 

She  pressed  the  scented  sheet  softly 
to  her  lips,  just  as  Ralph  Ainslie  en- 
tered the  room. 

"  Boyo!"  she  cried,  making  a  little 
run  toward  him  and  throwing  her 
arms  about  his  neck.  "You  dear, 
good  fellow  !  And  I've  been  behav- 
ing like  a  little  wretch,  haven't  I? 
With  you  worrying  so  much  over  your 
business,  and  never  once  complaining! 
No,  no,"  she  protested,  as  he  made  an 
involuntary  gesture  of  remonstrance, 
"it's  all  true,  Boyo,  every  bit  of  it. 
And  I've  been,  oh,  such  a  naughty 
girl!" 

Her  moist  eyes  and  his  shirt  front 
had  approached  such  dangerous  prox- 
imity that  he  was  permitted  to  grin 
his  perplexity  above  her  head,  unseen. 
Somehow,  the  scent  of  her  hair  tan- 
gled with  his  thoughts  to  a  purpose, 
and  recalled  the  golden  days  that  he 
had  well-nigh  thrust  away.  Dear, 
patient,  faithful  Maud,  still  as  trust- 
ing as  the  first  time  they  had  laid  lips 
to  lips!  And  she  had  mistaken  the 
broken  letter  for  her  own  !  The  pathos 
of  the  blunder  softened  him  and 
helped  consign  the  other  woman  to 
oblivion. 


'  '  There,  there,  Girlie.  It's  nobody's 
fault  in  the  world  but  my  own.  I've 
been  working  too  hard,  and " 

"  But  it's  my  fault.  I  insist!"  she 
protested. 

"Then  I  must  punish  you  by — 
ahem! " 

"  Something  nice?"  Then,  recol- 
lecting the  letter:  "And  what  were 
we  going  to  do  when  you  finished 
making  the  arrangements?" 

"Europe,"  he  lied,  laconically. 
"I  say,  Girlie,"  he  added,  hurriedly, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  open  drawer 
and  beginning  to  lead  the  retreat  to 
the  door,  "let's  not  go  home,  but 
have  dinner  down  town " 

"And  after  that  the  theatre!"  she 
cried.     "Just  like  old  times!" 

"Just  a  minute,  Girlie,"  he  said,  at 
the  elevator  shaft.  "I've  forgotten 
something.  " 

He  hurried  back  to  the  office,  clos- 
ing the  door  carefully  behind  him. 
Then  he  applied  a  vesta  to  the  en- 
velope that  had  Bertha  Something-or- 
Other  written  across  its  face.  He 
poked  the  ashes  about  in  the  grate 
and  swore  softly  at  something  several 
times,  but  when  he  swore  it  was  the 
dark-eyed  woman  who  was  in  his 
thoughts. 


HATE 

LOVE,  having  shot  an  arrow  at  a  heart, 
Repenting,  tried  to  draw  it  forth  ;  too  late  ! 
For  Time  had  grown  a  barb  upon  the  dart, 
And  ever  since  they  call  that  arrow  Hate. 

Aloysius  Coll 


s 


TOO    FAR    BEHIND 

M  ILLY — I  understand  that  Miss  Elderly  is  getting  to  be  very  fast. 
Willy — Yes;  but  she'll  never  make  up  the  time  she  has  lost. 
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TO    A    BRIAR    ROSE 

(found  in  October) 

WHY,  you  belated,  shy-eyed  child  of  June! 
Are  you  a  bit  of  sunset  cloud  left  here? 
A  memory  of  the  days  that  passed  too  soon? 
A  parting  kiss  imprinted  by  the  year? 

The  sapphire  skies  are  gone — did  you  not  know? — 
And  drearily  sighs  the  north  wind  o'er  the  wold; 

The  flowers  of  June  have  faded  long  ago. 
Only  the  woods  are  full  of  tarnished  gold. 

You  lift  your  face,  now  Summer  joys  have  fled, 
And  all  the  world  with  Autumn's  tears  is  rife, 

Like  thoughts  that  linger  with  us  of  our  dead, 
Or  love  that  steals  upon  us  late  in  life. 

Neva  Lillian  Williams. 


* 


DIVERSION 

MRS.  PLUMLY — Don't  you  get  tired  of  always  being  loved  by  the  same 
man? 
Mrs.  Pacer — But  I'm  not.     Frequently  my  husband  loves  me. 


UNSENTIMENTAL   TOMMY 

SHE  filled  the  cup  quite  to  the  brim, 
Sipped  once,  then  proffered  him  the  drink. 
I'm  sure  she  quaffed  the  cup  to  him; 
But  he,  within  the  goblet's  brim, 
Beheld  another  face  more  fair! 
He  drank  the  nectar,  though,  I  think, 
Because  'twas  there, 

Adèle  Durand  Holt. 
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BETWEEN   NINETEEN   AND  TWO 


By  Wolcott  LeCléar  Beard 


THE  trouble  began  late  one 
afternoon. 
Seldon  was  blue.  In  fact, 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  despair  and 
self-destruction  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ; 
for  She  had  snubbed  him  again,  or  he 
thought  she  had,  which  came  to  the 
same  thing.  She  was  Polly  Van  Ben- 
schoten.  I  had  known  her  always — 
used  to  superintend  her  mud  pies. 
She  had  an  income  of  her  own,  and  a 
kind-hearted,  sharp-tongued  mamma  ; 
and  these  two  facts  frightened  Seldon 
more  even  than  Polly  did,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  He  couldn't 
stand  the  strain,  he  said.  He  never 
intended  to  see  her  again. 

"Bet  you  do  within  the  week," 
drawled  Greg.  "Give  you  five  to 
three;  now  come." 

Seldon  only  shook  his  head  and 
looked  miserable. 

"He  doesn't  dare  take  the  bet,"  I 
said,  hoping  to  rouse  him.  "In  ex- 
actly four  days  there'll  be  a  dance. 
He's  invited,  and  he  knows  she'll  be 
there." 

"Suppose  I'm  going?"  demanded 
Seldon.  "Well,  I'm  not.  I'd  look 
well,  wouldn't  I,  hanging  around  just 
to  see  that  ass  Chalmers  talking  to  her 
fit  to  break  his  neck,  and  I  never  get- 
ting a  chance  the  whole  evening  to 
slip  in  a  word  edgeways.  That's  what 
happened  last  time." 

"Get  her  down  here,  then,  and 
break  your  own  neck  talking  to  her," 
suggested  Sam.  "You  needn't  ask 
Chalmers.  That'll  put  an  extra  zero 
in  the  wheel." 

Seldon  looked  around  the  shabby 
room  and  made  a  despairing  gesture. 

"That's  not  a  bad  idea,  just  the 
same,"  said  Jimmy,  in  reply  to  Sel- 


don's  gesture.  *  '  We  can  brace  up  the 
looks  of  the  room  here  by  clubbing 
our  stuff.  Then  we'll  get  a  lot  of 
people  down  here  who  can  do  things 
— singing  and  monologues  and  the 
like  ;  we  know  plenty — and  then  ask 
a  lot  of  others  to  hear  'em.  We  can 
kill  off  a  lot  of  people  that  way;  din- 
ners and  things — those  dances,  for 
instance,  that  Seldon's  growling 
about." 

"  But  they  wouldn't  mix  for  sour 
apples,  the  people  who'd  do  the  things 
and  the  ones  we'd  ask  down  to  hear 
'em.  And  they'd  have  to  mix,  "  ob- 
jected Seldon,  dejectedly,  yet  with 
hope. 

"  Mix?  They'd  mix  all  right,"  said 
Jimmy.  "  They'd  be  such  curiosities 
to  each  other,  don't  you  see?" 

"  The  audience  would  just  revel  in 
the  giddy  bohemianism  of  it  all,"  re- 
marked Baynes.  "  They'd  talk  about 
it  for  a  month.  " 

"  Give  'em a  feed,  too,"  put  in  Sam. 
"  More  bohemianism.     Real  beer." 

4  *  Feed  !  I  should  say  so  !  "  exclaimed 
Greg,  horrified. 

"Paid  your  rent  yet?"  asked 
Baynes. 

This  was  a  very  silly  question.  As 
it  happened,  we  had  not  paid  our  rent 
for  a  couple  of  months  or  so  ;  but  we 
had  frequently  been  farther  behind 
than  that,  and  there  was  never  any 
trouble,  for  we  had  been  a  long  time 
in  the  old  Tenth  street  building. 
Baynes  knew  all  this  perfectly  well, 
and  with  some  heat  we  told  him  so. 

"But  the  agent's  away,"  said 
Baynes,  "and  the  old  sub-agent's  ill. 
There's  a  new  sub-agent  in  charge, 
and  he  doesn't  know  you  fellows." 

"Oh,  well,"  I  commenced,    "Sel- 
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don  and  I  both  have  some  money 
coming  in  directly,  so  that'll  be " 

"What  the  devil's  that?"  inter- 
rupted Seldon. 

There  was  no  need  to  listen.  From 
the  echoing  corridor  that  led  to  our 
rooms  there  rose  the  growl  of  an 
angry  man  and  the  agonized  yell  of  a 
dog. 

44  Ah,  say,  don't — don't!"  cried  the 
shrill  voice  of  a  boy.  "  Can't  youse 
leave  *im  alone?  I'll  get  'im  out — I 
am  gettin'  'im  out.  We  was  posin' 
fer  Mr.  Wallace,  an'  we's  jus'  got 
t'rough.  " 

Here  the  man  said  something  we 
could  not  catch. 

44 1  know  it's  de  wrong  side  er  de 
buildin'.  We  was  lookin'  fer  anudder 
job.  Leave  'im  be.  We'll  go  out. 
Leave  'im  be,  I  say,  er  I'll  push  yer 
face  inwid  dis!" 

The  dog  yelped  again.  There  was 
a  scream  of  anger  from  the  boy,  and  a 
little  scuffling.  We  all  ran  out  into  the 
passage.  At  the  head  of  the  west  stair- 
way, curled  into  a  convulsive  heap, 
lay  a  worthless  yellow  cur.  His  nose 
was  in  the  air  and  his  open  jaws 
trembled,  but  only  a  faint  whimper 
came  from  them.  Over  the  body  of 
the  dog  stood  a  small  and  dirty  boy, 
struggling  in  the  grasp  of  a  man  we 
had  never  seen  before.  In  his  hand 
the  boy  held  a  dust-pan,  which  I  rec- 
ognized as  the  property  of  the  ser- 
vant who  every  morning  failed  to 
clean  our  rooms. 

44  What *d  you  kick  that  dog  for?" 
inquired  Sam,  going  up  to  the  man. 

44  What's  that  to  you?"  demanded 
the  man. 

By  way  of  answer  Sam  grasped  the 
man's  collar  with  one  hand  and  his 
trousers  with  the  other.  44  Catch 
hold,"  he  said  to  Greg,  who  stood 
nearest. 

4<  Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  shouted 
the  man. 

Sam  did  not  know.  He  did  not 
care  a  profanely  small  amount.  He 
expressed  this  in  a  very  few  words, 
for  Sam's  vocabulary  is  not  large. 

"  My  name's  Siegel,"  said  the  man, 
44  and  I'll  make  it  hot  for  you 
if " 


"All  right,"  answered  Sam. 
"  Ready,  Greg?     Come  on,  Siegel." 

Greg  was  ready.  Between  them 
he  and  Sam  conveyed  Siegel  down  the 
stairs  in  such  a  manner  that  only  the 
tips  of  his  toes  touched  them.  Down 
both  flights  of  stairs  they  led  him, 
then  around  the  passage  to  the  front 
door,  from  which  they  ejected  him 
with  some  emphasis  and  a  warning 
not  to  return. 

We  were  coming  back,  feeling  on 
rather  good  terms  with  ourselves, 
when  we  met  Baynes.  He  was  laugh- 
ing so  hard  that  he  had  to  lean  against 
the  wall.     It  annoyed  us. 

44  Do  you  know  who  that  man  was 
you  just  threw  out?"  he  managed  to 
gasp.     * 4  That  was  Siegel.  " 

.4<Sure  we  knew  it,"  replied  Sam 
"  He  told  us." 

44  He  told  us  his  name  was  Siegel," 
said  Greg.     "  Who  is  he?" 

44  Who  is  he?"  shrieked  Baynes. 
44  He's  the  new  sub-agent  I  was  telling 
you  about.  " 

We  were  all  rather  sobered  by  this. 

"Well,  we  kicked  him  out  all 
right,"  observed  Sam,  philosophi- 
cally. 4<  Maybe  it'll  do  him  good." 
Then  he  led  the  way  back  to  our 
studio. 

The  dog  lay  on  the  floor,  with  a 
folded  rug  under  him.  Close  beside 
him  knelt  the  boy,  his  dirty  face 
streaked  with  white,  where  tears,  of 
which  he  was  evidently  ashamed,  had 
with  difficulty  ploughed  their  way. 
The  fellows  stood  sympathetically 
about,  but  to  them  the  boy  paid  no 
attention.  His  eyes  were  on  the  little 
moaning  cur. 

"  Take  a  look  at  the  dog,  will  you?" 
said  Seldon.  "I'm  afraid  he's  badly 
hurt." 

I  knelt  down  and  examined  it  as 
gently  as  I  could.  There  was  little 
knowledge  needed  to  tell  how  badly 
the  kicks  had  injured  the  poor  little 
brute. 

<4  Say,  youse  don't  t'ink  he's  go'n'  ter 
croak,  do  youse?"  asked  the  boy,  as  I 
looked  up. 

I  did  think  so,  and  there  was  no  use 
denying  it.  "I'm  afraid  he  will,"  I 
said.     Then    the  boy  looked  so  dis- 
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tres9ed  that  I  added  :  "  But  we'll  hope 
he  comes  out  all  right.  " 

As  if  in  answer  to  my  speech,  the 
dog  whined  again  and  tried  to  strug- 
gle to  his  feet,  then  fell  back,  shiv- 
ered, and  was  dead. 

"  Never  mind,  Terry,"  said  Seldon, 
kindly.  "We  know  what  hard  luck 
it  is,  but  you've  just  got  to  brace  up 
and  take  it.  There's  no  other  way." 
"  Dat's  right,"  acquiesced  Terry, 
dismally.  "But  he  was  dead  fine, 
dat  mut.  I  got  4m  w'en  he  wasn't 
no  bigger'n  me  fist,  an'  I  was  awful 
stuck  on  'im." 

He  tried  bravely  to  keep  back  his 
sobs,  but  more  tears  would  come,  and 
were  rapidly  making  fresh  streaks 
down  his  cheeks.  For  a  moment  he 
stood  looking  down  at  the  little  yel- 
low body,  then  turned  his  back  to- 
ward us,  and,  walking  to  the  window, 
leaned  on  the  sill,  looking  out  into 
the  street.  It  seemed  kinder  not  to 
take  any  notice  of  him  just  then,  so 
we  ostentatiously  continued  our  con- 
versation. 

"  When '11  we  have  this  shindig  we 
were  talking  about?"  asked  Jimmy. 
"  It  ought  to  be  soon.  What '11  it 
cost?" 

Whereupon  they  got  pencil  and 
paper  and  began  making  an  estimate 
of  expenses  and  a  list  of  what  would 
be  required.  When  we  came  to  the 
eatables,  Terry,  still  standing  by  the 
window,  showed  signs  of  interest. 
The  other  fellows  noticed  this,  and 
nudged  each  other  to  call  attention  to 
it 

"We  can  get  Slattery  and  Mary  to 
serve  the  stuff,"  said  Seldon,  "but 
we  ought  to  have  more  help  than 
that.  Good  scheme  to  have  a  boy  in 
buttons.  Terry,  how'd  you  like  the 
job?" 

Terry  turned  from  the  window. 
"A  job  here,  to  wait  on  youse?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes;  to  get  into  tight  clothes  with 
buttons  all  over  them,  and  to  open  the 
door  and  so  on.  How'd  you  like  it?" 
asked  Seldon,  laughing. 
"Great!"  said  Terry. 
After  that  he  evidently  considered 
himself  a  retainer  of  ours  ;  and  though 


Seldon  had  been  joking,  neither  he 
nor  any  of  the  rest  of  us  had  strength 
of  mind  sufficient  to  tell  the  boy  that 
we  were  not  in  earnest.  And  be- 
sides, the  idea  was  not  such  a  bad  one. 
Terry  would  cost  very  little,  and 
might  be  made  useful  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  ways.  He  had  no  relatives 
that  he  knew  of,  so  there  need  be  no 
trouble  on  that  score. 

The  very  next  morning,  therefore, 
Seldon  took  Terry,  together  with  all 
the  money  I  had,  as  well  as  his  own, 
and  purchased  a  lot  of  things,  chiefly 
a  ready-made  suit  of  dark-green 
cloth,  resplendent  with  many  rows  of 
nickel-plated  buttons.  Then  we  stood 
Terry  up  in  a  big,  flat  bath-tub,  and 
while  one  of  us  played  a  hose  on  him, 
the  others  scrubbed  him  with  brooms 
until  he  was  pink  and  sore,  but  very 
clean.  After  a  solemn  warning  that, 
if  he  did  not  remain  approximately  in 
that  condition,  the  dose  would  be  re- 
peated, Terry  was  permitted  to  array 
himself. 

With  his  livery,  Terry  at  once  as- 
sumed charge  of  us  all,  and  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact way  which  left  no  room  for 
an  argument.  His  greatest  responsi- 
bility, however,  was  our  variety  show, 
as  he  would  call  it.  And  we  were 
fully  committed  to  this  show  now, 
for  Seldon  had  met  Polly  on  the  street, 
had  told  her  of  our  plan,  and  she  had 
approved. 

Therefore,  we  hunted  up  our  friends 
who  could  do  stunts,  to  quote  Terry 
again,  and  got  these  friends  to  promise 
to  do  them,  and  to  meet  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  people  who  could  not  do 
them,  but  who  would  be  glad  to  see 
them  done.  We  also  invested  a  large 
part  of  our  credit — Terry's  livery  had 
taken  about  all  our  ready  money — in 
a  quantity  of  note-paper  of  a  most 
superior  variety,  and  sat  down  to  write 
the  invitations. 

We  had  been  at  it  for  some  time 
when  Greg  threw  down  his  pen  and 
announced  that  he  was  exhausted. 
The  others  instantly  became  affected 
in  the  same  way,  and  nothing  but 
beer,  they  said,  could  restore  them. 
So  Terry  was  sent  out  to  get  it,  tak- 
ing with  him  a  tin  pail  concealed  in  a 
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hat-box,  which  really  gave  quite  a 
patrician  air  to  the  whole  proceeding. 
He  returned,  and,  extracting  the  pail 
from  the  box,  began,  with  a  deftness 
evidently  born  of  experience,  to  pour 
the  beer  into  glasses.  But  we  saw 
that  he  had  something  on  his  mind. 

"  Say,"  he  observed,  after  a  little, 
"  I  just  seen  dat  mug  what  youse  trun 
out.  He  asked  me  what  was  I  doin' 
here." 

"  Did  you  tell  him?"  I  asked. 

"  Naw,  sir,"  said  Terry,  and  went 
on  pouring  out  the  beer. 

"  It  won't  take  him  long  to  find  out, 
though,  what  Terry's  doing  and  who's 
employing  him,"  said  Greg. 

"He  knows  it  now,"  answered 
Terry.  "  He  had  a  poiper,  and  he 
wanted  me  ter  give  it  ter  youse." 

"Where  is  the  paper?"  I  asked, 
rather  anxiously.  "Didn't  you  take 
it?" 

"  Naw,  sir,"  said  Terry,  again.  "  I 
said  youse  didn't  want  nahtin' er  his.  " 

This  was  quite  true  ;  yet  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  this  paper  might  be 
troubled  us  considerably.  We  sent 
Terry  to  find  out,  and  he  shortly  re- 
turned with  the  paper  in  his  hand. 
We  knew  it  by  sight  only  too  well  ;  it 
was  a  three-days'  notice  for  us  to  quit 
our  room,  No.  19,  for  non-payment  of 
rent. 

We  were  quite  accustomed  to  these 
notices,  it  is  true  ;  but  formerly  they 
had  been  matters  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, merely  reminders  of  rather  a 
humorous  nature  that  the  agent 
wanted  some  money;  and  he  always 
got  it,  sooner  or  later.  But  this, 
coming  from  Siegel,  was  another  mat- 
ter, and  we  all  looked  rather  grave  as 
Seldon  tacked  it  to  the  wall  where 
the  others  that  we  had  received  at 
different  times  were  collected.  Still, 
there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but 
wait  until  our  money  came,  so  we  fin- 
ished writing  the  invitations  and  sent 
Terry  out  with  them. 

It  was  quite  astonishing  how  many 
people  accepted  those  invitations  of 
ours.  How  the  studio  was  to  hold 
them  all  we  had  no  idea.  Though 
we  measured  the  available  floor  space 
~     ;n  and  again,  and  each  time  nar- 


rowed the  territory  allotted  to  each 
guest,  there  was  a  limit  beyond 
which,  without  the  aid  of  a  hydraulic 
press,  we  could  not  go.  Yet  we  were 
confident  that  we  could  manage  it 
somehow,  and  so  went  ahead  and  had 
the  rooms  cleaned. 

This  was  a  matter  involving  con- 
siderable labor,  but  when  at  last  it 
was  done,  with  all  the  things  of  ours 
and  the  other  fellows  arranged  about 
the  room,  it  really  looked  very  well; 
and  we  knew  that  the  overwhelming 
bohemianism  of  the  affair  would 
excuse  anything  that  might  otherwise 
be  thought  amiss.  Then  that  dis- 
gusting business  of  the  three-days' 
notice  came  up  again. 

Our  door  was  locked,  for  a  wonder, 
and  we  were  all  busily  sorting  out 
wooden  grocers'  plates,  upon  which 
the  supper  was  to  be  served — more 
bohemianism,  combined  with  econ- 
omy. Someone,  without  knocking, 
tried  to  open  the  door.  Terry  hur- 
ried to  his  post,  and  we  heard  him  ex- 
postulating with  somebody  outside, 
saying  that  the  gentlemen  were  busy 
with  models  and  couldn't  see  no  one. 
Then  an  unattractive  young  man 
forced  his  way  into  the  room,  and 
after  depositing  in  Seldon's  hand  a 
document  of  a  truly  ominous  appear- 
ance, he  departed. 

One  after  another  we  took  the 
paper  and  read  it.  It  was  a  summons 
to  go  somewhere  and  show  cause  why 
something  or  other  should  not  happen. 
To  all  of  us  except  Baynes,  who  looked 
concerned,  the  paper  was  quite  unin- 
telligible, but  that  it  emanated  from 
Siegel,  and  for  that  reason  was  prob- 
ably malignant  in  its  nature,  was  evi- 
dent enough.  Seldon  tacked  it  on 
the  wall  with  the  rest.  There  was  no 
other  answer  that  we  could  give  just 
then. 

At  last  our  arrangements  were  prac- 
tically complete,  and  the  affair  itself 
was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
day.  Even  the  chairs  for  the  audience 
had  been  placed,  and  Terry  was 
watching  with  a  distrustful  eye  the 
man  who  was  tuning  the  piano,  when 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  It 
was  not  the  single  knock  that  always 
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heralded  the  advent  of  an  initiate,  but 
an  imperious  summons,  many  times 
repeated  before  Terry,  with  all  his 
bristles  standing,  could  get  to  the 
door  and  open  it.  We  heard  him  de- 
mand with  very  scant  civility  to  know 
what  was  wanted;  then  he  was 
brushed  aside,  and  Siegel  entered 
with  a  companion,  whom  he  an- 
nounced as  a  deputy  marshal  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind. 

The  scene  which  followed  was  quite 
what  we  might  have  expected  had  we 
stopped  to  think  that  the  summons,  or 
whatever  it  was,  called  upon  us  to  go 
to  court  the  day  before.  How  in  the 
end  we  managed  to  get  a  concession 
of  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  move 
our  goods,  I  do  not  know,  but  imagine 
that  the  marshal  granted  it  to  us 
largely  because  it  was  fiercely  opposed 
by  Siegel.  At  all  events,  we  did  ob- 
tain this  much  grace,  and  Siegel  and 
the  marshal  went  away,  leaving  us 
alone. 

We  tried  to  put  the  best  face  we 
could  upon  the  matter,  but  the  best 
was  very  bad  indeed.  The  boys  sat 
down  in  the  chairs  we  had  provided 
for  our  expected  guests  and  looked  at 
each  other  in  blank  despair.  Except 
Seldon,  that  is.  He  just  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands  and  groaned.  Perhaps  it 
was  rather  harder  on  him  than  it  was 
on  the  rest  of  us,  but  it  was  bad 
enough  for  us  all. 

"Well,"  said  Jimmy  at  last, 
"  we've  got  to  do  something.  Re- 
call the  invitations,  I  suppose." 

"There's  no  time  now.  Besides, 
you  lost  the  list,  and  we  can't  make  a 
new  one,"  said  I. 

Jimmy  denied  having  lost  the  list, 
and  at  any  other  time  there  would 
probably  have  been  words  about  it, 
but  now  we  were  too  discouraged  to 
quarrel. 

"But  we've  got  to  do  something," 
he  repeated.  "How  about  our 
studio?" 

"These  rooms  are  too  small,  and 
ours  are  about  one-third  the  size," 
said  Baynes. 

No  one  else  had  any  suggestions  to 
offer.  Dinner  time  passed  unnoticed 
and  in  silence,  save  when  Seldon  re- 


marked that  this  affair  was  sure  to  get 
about;  that  we  would  be  made  a 
laughing-stock,  and  that  he,  for  one, 
intended  to  leave  the  city  and  to  stay 
away;  and  Sam  told  him  not  to  be 
more  of  a  fool  than  he  could  help. 

"Well,  we're  in  a  bad  hole,  but 
there's  no  use  starving  over  it,"  said 
Greg,  at  last.  4<  Let's  all  go  some- 
where and  have  dinner  together. 
Perhaps  we  can  think  of  some  plan 
then." 

"We  haven't  got  the  price  among 
us,  and  we  won't  have  until  those 
checks  come,"  objected  Baynes. 

"Might  pawn  our  dress  clothes," 
suggested  Seldon,  bitterly.  "It's  the 
only  use  we  can  put  them  to  that  I 
can  think  of.  " 

'  *  Order  dinner  from  the  kitchen  and 
eat  here,"  said  Sam.  "You  won't 
have  to  pay  then  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  we'll  all  be  flush  before 
that." 

At  this  suggestion,  Terry,  who  had 
been  listening,  brightened  up  visibly, 
and  at  a  nod  from  me  ran  down  stairs 
to  order  the  dinner.  He  evidently 
considered  himself  the  author  of  our 
misfortunes,  and  it  weighed  upon  him. 
He  was  gone  a  long  time,  but  that  was 
nothing  unusual  for  Terry.  At  last 
he  strolled  back  into  the  room  and 
carefully  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"  Say,  dere's  anudder  room  on  de 
bottom  floor  what's  lots  bigger'ndis," 
he  remarked.  "  It'd  be  fine  fer  dat 
variety  show,  and  it  hasn't  got  nobody 
in  it.  It's  room  2.  Slattery  says  he'll 
send  der  grub  right  up." 

Sure  enough,  Slattery,  the  janitor, 
followed  close  on  Terry's  heels,  bal- 
ancing two  big  trays  on  his  hands, 
while  the  chambermaid  brought  an- 
other. We  listlessly  pushed  some  of 
the  chairs  aside,  pulled  a  table  out  into 
the  room  and  laid  the  big  drawing- 
board  over  it,  upon  which,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  the  janitor  deposited  the 
trays  and  helped  us  arrange  the 
dishes. 

"Here's  them  keys,"  he  said,  as 
soon  as  his  hands  were  clear.  "I 
didn't  know  ye'd  taken  room  2  till  just 
now.  'Tis  a  far  betther  room  fer  the 
intertainment  ye'r'  givin',  but  ye've 
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none  so  much  time  to  move.  Ye '11  be 
wantin'  me  to  help?" 

For  a  very  long  minute  no  one 
spoke.  At  last  I  managed  to  pull  my- 
self together  a  little.  4 4  We  haven't  got 
much  time,"  I  gasped.  44  We'll  have 
to  begin  right  after  dinner,  and  we'll 
hurry  and  get  through.     Come  then.  " 

44  I'll  be  here,  sorr,"  said  Slattery, 
and  vanished. 

When  he  had  gone  we  looked  at  each 
other  in  blank  amazement.  It  was 
Terry  who  spoke  first. 

44  Say,"  he  observed,  "  we  ain't  got 
no  nails  to  hang  t'ings  on  de  wall  wid. 
Wouldn't  I  go  out  an'  get  some  before 
de  hardware  store  shuts  up?"  Then, 
without  waiting  for  permission,  he  de- 
parted, leaving  us  to  discuss  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken. 

There  was  little  use  in  our  discus- 
sion, however.  Of  course,  there  was 
but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was 
to  thankfully  accept  the  room  thus 
miraculously  offered;  but  how  the 
miracle  had  come  about  we  had  not 
the  least  idea.  Gradually  we  re- 
covered ourselves  and  attacked  the 
dinner,  resolving  to  wait  until  Terry 
came  back,  so  that  we  might  ask  him. 
When  at  last  he  did  return,  burdened 
with  bundles  of  ironmongery,  he  made 
everything  plain  at  once. 

"We  had  .ter  go  somewheres,"  he 
explained,  "  an'  dat  room  was  de  best 
one  dere  was,  so  I  tol'  Slattery  we'd 
take  it,  an'  ter  bring  de  key  up  ter 
youse,  an'  he  done  it.  " 

It  was  delightfully  simple. 

Jimmy  flapped  his  arms  and  crowed. 
44  They  can't  put  you  out  before  to- 
morrow night.  This  is  the  only 
room  you've  been  evicted  from,"  said 
Baynes. 

44  Dey  can't  put  youse  out  den," 
said  Terry,  swaggering  up  to  the  table 
in  order  to  change  the  dishes.  44  Sie- 
gel,  he  won't  know  nahtin'  about  it, 
'nless  you  tell  him — not  before  yer 
boodle  comes,  annyhow.  " 

44  That's  so.  There's  no  reason  why 
Siegel  should  find  out  for  some  time, 
unless  Slattery  should  happen  to  men- 
tion it  to  him." 

44  Slattery  won't  mention  nahtin'," 
said  Terry,  positively. 


We  asked  Terry  his  reasons  for  this 
positive  statement,  but  he  only  in- 
quired in  return  as  to  whether  he 
should  4tbegin  to  yank  some  er  de  stuff 
outer  de  room  or  would  he  chase  Slat- 
tery up  stairs  first?"  We  told  him  to 
request  Slattery  to  come  to  us,  and 
he  did  so. 

Our  labors  carried  us  far  into  that 
night,  and  we  were  at  work  again 
hours  before  we  ordinarily  had  our 
breakfasts.  By  noon  everything  was 
finished,  and  we  could  lie  about  and 
rest,  serene  in  the  knowledge  that 
both  our  work  and  Siegel  were  done, 
for  the  time  being. 

Yet  there  was  a  strain  of  uneasiness 
that  ran  through  this  knowledge.  It 
lasted  through  the  afternoon  and  into 
the  evening,  when  we  were  dressed 
and  waiting  for  the  first  guests  to  ap- 
pear. We  had  each  a  carefully  sup- 
pressed apprehension  as  to  how  and 
when  Siegel  would  break  out  next 
At  last  the  door-bell  rang,  and  Seldon 
went  to  see  that  Terry  was  at  his  post 
In  a  moment  he  returned,  running, 
and  holding  two  envelopes  in  his 
hand. 

4<I  just  looked  into  the  office  as  I 
came  by,  and  these  were  in  the  box," 
he  called.  44I  believe  they're  our 
checks.  " 

And  they  were. 

Throwing  on  our  hats  and  coats,  we 
tore  down  to  the  corner  and  got 
Johnny  to  cash  the  checks  for  us  ;  then 
we  went  to  Slattery.  We  paid  all  the 
rent  that  we  owed,  and  also  a  month 
in  advance  for  the  new  room,  and 
made  him  give  us  receipts. 

Many  of  the  guests  had  arrived 
when  at  last  we  returned.  The  rooms 
really  looked  very  well,  and  my  soul 
was  at  peace  as  we  went  into  them, 
with  the  lights  and  the  well-dressed 
people  and  the  buzz  of  conversation 
and  laughter.  Seldon  and  I  circu- 
lated our  good  news  among  the  other 
fellows,  and  then  Seldon  took  his  sta- 
tion by  the  door,  for  She  had  not  yet 
arrived.  When  She  did  come  Seldon 
was  off  duty  for  a  moment,  so  I  met 
her  first  and  introduced  old  Mr.  Wal- 
lace to  her  as  he  followed  her  in.  He 
took  possession  of  her  instantly,  and 
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Seldon   could    only   follow   disconso- 
lately behind. 

The  affair  was  really  going  off  re- 
markably well.  Fitzhugh,  the  basso 
of  some  opera  company  or  other,  sang 
his  great  song  about  a  ghost  which 
made  itself  desperately  unpleasant  to 
some  person  who  was  not  specified, 
and  gave  a  coon  song  as  an  encore. 
There  were  a  couple  of  good  dancers, 
more  singing,  and  Drake — the  brother 
of  the  Drake  that  married  Amy — got 
off  his  monologue,  and  did  it  very  well. 
Then  the  actors  mixed  with  the  audi- 
ence and  were  introduced  between  the 
numbers.  Everything  was  very  bo- 
hemian,  indeed,  and  quite  wicked  in  a 
thoroughly  innocuous  way. 

Terry,  standing  by  the  door,  beamed 
with  joy,  as  well  he  might,  for  he  was 
singled  out  by  Polly,  after  she  got 
away  from  old  Wallace,  and  she  had 
gone  and  asked  him  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions, talking  to  him  for  a  long  time. 
I  saw  her,  though  I  was  too  far  away 
to  hear  what  she  said.  Then,  as  she 
passed  me,  she  gave  my  hand  a  little 
squeeze. 

44 1  think  it's  perfectly  splendid  what 
you  did  for  that  boy,"  she  said.  44 1 
hope  he  was  hurt  when  you  kicked 
him  out  of  the  door — the  man,  I  mean, 
not  the  boy.    Where's  Mr.  Seldon?" 

Seldon  had  been  in  hot  pursuit,  but, 
owing  to  the  crowd,  had  only  succeeded 
in  getting  as  far  as  the  door.  A  man 
who  had  begun  to  sing  interrupted 
himself  for  a  moment,  disturbed  by  a 
voice  that  was  raised  in  anger  outside. 
It  was  the  same  voice  that  we  had 
heard  before.  Seldon  went  out  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him;  then 
opened  it  again  and,  sticking  his  head 
inside,  beckoned  wildly  for  me.  I  was 
already  making  toward  him  as  rapidly 
and  inconspicuously  as  I  could,  and 
Sam  was  working  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

44  Keep  still  for  a  minute,  can't  you, 
and  listen  to  me,"  I  heard  Seldon  say; 
then  we  opened  the  door  and  dodged 
out  into  the  passage,  where  the  tables, 
holding  the  refreshments,  had  already 
been  placed.  Siegel  was  leaning 
against  one  of  them,  and  it  was  in 
danger  of  upsetting. 


44  Get  away  from  that  table," 
growled  Sam. 

44  Well,"  said  I,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, 4<  what  is  it  you  want?  Make 
it  short — and  don't  raise  your  voice  as 
you  did  just  now." 

Siegel  was  angry,  but  with  an  ef- 
fort he  controlled  himself.  Greg  and 
Baynes  slid  unobtrusively  out  of  the 
door. 

44  What  do  I  want?"  asked  Siegel, 
with  a  labored  effort  at  a  sarcastic 
manner,  44I  want " 

Here  I  interrupted  him.  44By  the 
way,  Seldon,"  I  said,  44  Polly  was  just 
asking  for  you — wanted  to  see  you.  " 

I  spoke  only  in  order  to  interrupt 
Siegel,  and  said  the  first  thing  that 
came  into  my  head.  I  thought  it 
would  make  him  angry,  and  it  did, 
but  it  also  caused  Seldon  to  vanish 
before  I  could  get  the  words  out  of 
my  mouth.  Then  I  turned  to  Siegel 
again. 

44  Well?"  I  asked. 

Siegel  roared.  44What  I  want  is 
just " 

44  Speak  low!"  snapped  Greg,  so 
shortly  that  Siegel  involuntarily 
obeyed. 

44 1  want  you  to  get  yourselves  and 
your  stuff  and  that  gang  out  the 
room,"  he  said.  44  If  you  ain't  out  in 
fifteen  minutes  I'll  have  you  thrown 
into  the  street,  see?  You'll  start  now, 
and  I'm  going  in  there  to  see  that  it's 
done." 

44  In  there?     Nit,"  observed  Terry. 

44  Are  you  aware  that  these  gentle- 
men had  twenty-four  hours — "  com- 
menced Baynes,  in  his  most  soothing 
manner. 

44  They  had  it  to  get  out  of  the 
building  in,"  said  Siegel. 

44  Or  to  pay  their  rent,"  Baynes  con- 
tinued, blandly.  44  They  have  paid  it. 
Then  it  occurred  to  them  that  they'd 
rather  have  this  room,  so  they  took  it, 
paying  a  month's  rent  in  advance. 
There  are  the  receipts,  signed  by  an 
authorized  person,  as  you  know.  You 
can  send  the  lease  up  in  the  morning. 
Go  away  now.  " 

But  Siegel  was  very  angry.  He  de- 
clared, in  a  voice  unnecessarily  loud, 
that  he  would  not  go  away.     He  took 
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the  receipts  that  I  held  out,  glanced 
at  the  signatures,  and  then  tore  them 
into  pieces,  which  he  threw  on  the 
floor.  Sam  wriggled  his  shoulders  as 
if  he  were  about  to  wrestle,  and  I 
heard  the  lining  of  his  dress-coat  crack. 

"Go  on  back,"  he  said  to  us,  in  a 
tone  of  entreaty.  *  *  Go  on  ;  do  !  The 
people  inside  won't  know  what's  be- 
come of  you.  They'll  think  that  some- 
thing's wrong." 

But  I  appealed  once  more  to  Siegel. 
"  You've  seen  the  receipts,"  I  said. 
"You  can  come  again,  if  you  like,  in 
the  morning,  but  you'd  much  better 
go  quietly  now." 

"  Er  else  you'll  get  fired  out  again," 
supplemented  Terry. 

Siegel  was  beyond  prudence  now. 
He  announced  his  intention  of  bodily 
ejecting  our  guests,  and  was  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  take  a  step  toward  the 
door. 

"Well,  you  had  your  choice,  you 
know,"  said  Sam. 

The  song  was  nearly  finished  when 


we  all,  except  Sam  and  Terry,  re- 
turned to  the  room.  Outside  a  series 
of  bumps  sounded,  exactly  as  if  a 
heavy  body  were  being  propelled  rap- 
idly, though  in  a  somewhat  spasmodic 
manner,  along  the  passage  ;  and  the 
voice  of  Siegel,  which  at  first  was  loud, 
grew  rapidly  fainter  in  the  distance. 
We  heard  the  front  door  slam,  and  a 
moment  later  Sam  returned.  His 
face  was  flushed,  but  it  wore  a  cheer- 
ful smile. 

Seldon  was  quite  unconscious  of  all 
this.  He  was  sitting  beside  Polly, 
who  was  looking  intently  at  the  stage, 
and  he  was  looking  at  her  with  an 
idiotic  expression  of  utter  bliss  that 
told  its  own  story. 

The  song  was  finished,  and  there 
was  a  rattle  of  applause,  but  Seldons 
face  was  still  turned  toward  Polly, 
and  it  wore  the  same  expression  still 
Therefore  I  knew,  and  anyone  who 
glanced  at  him  might  have  learned, 
that  all  was  joy  within  him,  and 
why. 


MIDNIGHT    MADNESS 

HER  lips  were  burning-close,  and  a  divine, 
Clear  light  shone  in  her  eyes,  that  seemed  to  say 
(That  which  her  tongue  might  not),  "  Yea,  lover  mine, 
You  may." 

Methought,  "  I'll  seize  the  occasion  ere  it  slips," 

And  swiftly  as  her  luring  glances  spoke 
I  stooped  to  touch  the  heaven  of  her  lips — 
And  woke! 

Charles  Fitzhugh  Talman. 


DEPENDS    ON    CIRCUMSTANCES 

r^OBWIGGER — How  many  miles  does  his  automobile  go  before  it  stops? 
^     Merritt-— Thirty,  except  when  it  runs  away. 
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By  E.  Hough 


AT  the  supper  party  were  the 
prima  donna  of  the  Traumerei 
Opera  Company;  two  lesser 
lights  of  the  stage  ;  Barrington,  of  the 
Age;  Hopkinson,  of  the  Voice;  Casper 
Long,  of  the  Star  Theatre  ;  J.  Cortez 
De  Lancy  and  a  reporter  for  the  Elite 
News. 

J.  Cortez  was  the  worse  for  his 
cups.  For  the  second  time  he  rose, 
leaned  across  the  table  and  touched 
the  diva's  shoulder.  Up  to  that  time 
no  one  had  paid  any  attention  to  his 
increasing  familiarity.  Now  Barring- 
ton  flushed  and,  extending  his  hand, 
forced  J.  Cortez  down  into  his  seat. 
The  young  man  sprang  up,  striking 
out  blindly.  Barrington  lost  his 
patience. 

44  Well,  then!"  he  exclaimed,  frown- 
ing, and  pushed  J.  Cortez  back  into 
his  chair  with  such  suddenness  that 
he  sat  dazed. 

Of  all  at  the  table  but  two  were 
cool.  The  diva  came  over  and  sat  at 
Barrington 's  side. 

"Come,"  she  said,  laying  a  hand 
upon  his  sleeve,  "you're  going  to  be 
angry.  Take  me  out.  Get  a  car- 
riage." 

"I'm  not  angry,"  said  Barrington, 
still .  frowning,  the  veins  in  his  neck 
beating.  "I've  got  to  take  care  of 
this  little  beast." 

"Think  of  me,"  said  the  diva. 
"  Come.     Get  my  coat.  " 

He  obeyed. 

"  You're  strong,"  said  she,  as  he 
assisted  her  with  the  wrap.  Barring- 
ton smiled  and  shook  her  playfully 
by  the  lapels.  She  was  a  large 
woman,  but  felt  herself  move  under 
his  hand  as  if  it  cost  him  no  effort. 
"I'm  disposed  to  be  afraid  of  you," 


she  added,  irrelevantly.  "  I've  always 
had  such  a  contempt  for  men." 

"  Afraid  of  me?"  said  Barrington. 
"I  hardly " 

"Oh,  dear  me,  not  afraid  of  your 
temper.  Only  afraid  you  might  learn 
my  secret." 

Barrington  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment.  "  I  know  it  now,"  he  said, 
quietly.  The  diva  flushed  for  the 
first  time. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  don't,"  said  she. 

They  had  drawn  aside  and  were 
now  able  to  step  away  from  the  con- 
fused group  without  attracting  atten- 
tion. 

"I  know  your  secret,"  said  Bar- 
rington. "It's  this:  You  pass  as  a 
cynical  woman,  a  woman  not  to  be 
impressed  by  any  man,  able  and  con- 
tent to  get  along  in  the  world  without 
any  affection  or  any  assistance  from 
any  man  in  the  world.  That's  what 
you  seem,  or  what  you  wish  to  seem. 
What  you  are  is  quite  a  different 
thing." 

"And  what  am  I,  please?" 

"You  are,  properly  and  exactly 
speaking,  a  great  blonde  baby." 

They  stood  in  silence  for  a  time. 
At  last  she  said,  slowly: 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were 
right.  You've  come  near  guessing  it 
— too  near  guessing  it — for  us  all.  " 

"  And  you  want  to  lean,  and  to  be 
petted,  and  to  be  taken  care  of,  and 
to  be  freed  of  thinking.  " 

"No  man  ever  did,"  said  she,  un- 
grammatically but  unmistakably. 

"But  some  man  will." 

They  were  at  the  door  facing  the 
curb,  at  which  stood  the  line  of  car- 
riages. Barrington  flushed,  fumbled 
and  paused. 
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"I — ah,  well,  the  best  way  is  the 
straightest,"  he  said.  "I've  not  a 
cent." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  diva,  like  a  gen- 
tleman, seeing  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  embarrass  him.  "  It's  lovely.  Let 
us  walk." 

So  they  passed  on  up  the  crowded, 
garish  street,  actors  in  the  comedy 
of  life. 

"  So  you're  *  broke?'  "  said  the  diva. 

"Yes,  I  spent  my  last  silver  for 
my  rose,"  and  he  touched  the  flower 
in  his  lapel. 

"Glad  you  got  it,"  said  his  com- 
panion. "I  hate  a  man  who  wears 
a  white  flower.  It's  like  the  white 
feather  to  me."  She  bent  over,  her 
hand  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

"You've  got  on  a  patched  glove, 
haven't  you?"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  shortly. 

"  Mended?" 

"Yes." 

"By  a  woman?" 

"Yes." 

"  It's  like  you  to  be  truthful,"  said 
the  diva,  sighing,  after  a  little  pause. 
"The  old  story,  I  suppose.  The  city 
is  so  full  of  it.  Yet  you  wonder  that 
I  have  never  cared  for  a  man.  Why 
should  I?  Why  should  any  woman? 
Why  does  she?" 

"She's  so  little,"  said  Barrington, 
his  voice  changing.  "And  I — 
well " 

"You  love  her,"  said  the  diva,  fin- 
ishing for  him,  after  a  pause. 

Barrington  remained  silent. 

"Yet  you  go  out  for  an  evening 
like  this,  with  all  sorts  of  persons, 
with  Kittie  Graves,  with  that  fool  De 
Lancy — with  me"  she  added,  bitterly. 

"Oh,  now,  be  fair,  at  least  with 
yourself,"  said  Barrington. 

"Be  fair!"  said  the  diva,  slowly. 
"That  is  just  what  I  am.  That  is 
just  what  I  have  always  tried  to  be. 
If  I  had  not,  I  might  at  least  have 
married  again,  and  to  advantage.  Or 
I  might  have  had  a  larger  salary." 

"I  know,"  said  Barrington. 
"You've  been  one  among  a  thou- 
sand. Don't  think  I  never  knew, 
or  that  I  did  not  admire  you  for  it. 
It's  rare  enough." 


They  walked  on  along  the  city 
street  through  a  hectic  hour,  talking 
little,  but  not  needing  to  talk  much. 
At  length  it  became  a  question  of 
parting. 

"  You've  learned  my  secret,"  said 
the  diva,  sighing.  "  You  can  under- 
stand a  woman,  it  seems.  I  might 
as  well  tell  you,  or  you  would  see  it, 
anyway — I  should  learn  to  love  you 
if  I  saw  much  of  you.  So  we  must 
not  meet.  You're  strong;  that's  what 
a  woman  likes,  first.  Now,  be  fair. 
That's  what  a  woman  likes,  too.  Be 
fair  to  us  all — to  the  other  woman. 
We're  all  alike.  We're  all  babies, 
wanting  to  be  comforted.  God  knows, 
a  woman  needs  comforting,  the  way 
life  runs! 

"Now,  we  can't  be  together,"  she 
resumed,  slowly  and  evenly;  "we 
mustn't,  dear  boy.  If  you  had  me 
to  love  you,  you  wouldn't  be  any 
better  off,  and  you  wouldn't  be  any 
nearer  the  end  of  the  problem.  We 
women  are  much  alike.  Now,  I'm 
sending  you  back  to  her,  where  you 
belong.  You  seem  a  grand  fellow, 
you're  so  strong;  and  I  like  you  so 
much.  I'm  a  good  fellow  myself, 
you  know. 

"  Remember,  dear  boy,  we  may  all 
be  full  of  the  primeval  passions- 
being  a  woman,  I  neither  affirm  nor 
deny — but  to-day  is  to-day.  We're 
in  the  wagon  of  to-day,  and  if  we 
fall  out,  it  is  into  the  mire,  whether 
the  mire  be  naturally  or  only  artifi- 
cially muddy.  Fall  out,  if  you  must 
You're  savage,  and  I  admit  I  love  you 
for  being  so,  as  women  always  have 
loved  and  always  will  love  the  savage 
— though  no  woman  would  confess 
it,  except  when  parting.  Fall  out  of 
the  wagon,  my  boy,  if  you  will.  But  do 
you  want  to  pull  a  weak,  warm-hearted 
little  woman  with  you?    Would  you? 

"Yes,  we're  all  alike.  We're  all 
babies — we  always  will  be,  God  help 
us!  Well  always  be  that  way.  But 
you  love  this  little  woman — I  know 
you  do,  from  what  you  do  not  say. 
Go  back  to  her  and  be  a  man,  and  111 
— I'll  love  you  all  the  more.  Go  and 
marry  this  little  woman,  and  if  God 
ever  sends  you  a  baby,  I  think  I  shall 
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love  it  to  death,  for  you,  because  you 
were  a  man." 

" You're  pretty  plain,"  said  Bar- 
rington.  To  this  she  paid  no  atten- 
tion. He  groaned  in  a  hoarse,  sup- 
pressed way,  his  face  set. 

"Yes?"  said  she,  waiting. 

"It's — it's  partly  the  money,"  said 
he.      "  How  can  a  man  marry ?" 

"  Now  you  make  me  angry  with 
you,"  said  the  other.  "  It  is  not  the 
part  of  a  man  like  you  to  talk  that 
way.  There  is  just  as  much  sky  and 
just  as  much  earth  to-day  as  there 
was  when  the  first  sweet  woman  loved 
the  first  strong  man.  Of  course, 
you've  been  foolish  with  your  money.  " 

"I've  no  capital " 

"Oh,  you  coward!  Here,  then, 
111  give  you  all  the  capital  you  need. 
See!" 


She  had  fumbled  in  her  muff  and 
fallen  upon  a  pencil,  which  she  tore 
from  its  tablet  and  handed  to  him. 

"Take  it,"  said  she.  "I  know 
very  well  it's  capital  enough  for 
you." 

The  man  began  to  straighten  up  as 
he  listened. 

"  You — you're  a  good  fellow,  that's 
what  you  are,"  said  he,  chokingly. 
"I  can't  begin  to  pay  you  for — 
for " 

*  *  Yes,  "  said  she,  4  *  you  can.    Wait.  " 

She  loosened  the  rose  from  his  coat. 

"We  must  go,"  said  she,  softly. 
"  Tell  me  when  it's  going  to  be?" 

"To-morrow,"  said  he,  with  a  snap 
of  his  jaws.  "To-morrow,  if  the 
little  woman  will,  and  as  soon  as  we 
can  find  the  minister.     Good-bye.  " 

"Good-bye,  old  boy." 


QUEEN    MARGUERITE 

T^HE  Queen  of  France  came  riding  by 
-■-      And  rivaled  sunshine  that  shone  on  her — 
Fair  Marguerite,  and  round  her  nigh 
Were  all  her  noble  Maids  of  Honor. 

Alain  Chartier,  the  bard  of  love, 

Lay  on  a  bank  in  slumber  deep  ; 
The  Queen's  face  bent  his  face  above — 

She  kissed  the  poet  in  his  sleep. 

Then  'mongst  the  Maids  a  murmur  ran  : 
"  That  ugly  man!     How  could  she  do  it?" 

She  said:    "  I  did  not  kiss  the  man, 

Only  the  mouth — sweet  songs  ran  through  it." 

I'd  ask  no  other  meed  of  praise 
Than  have  been  poet  in  those  days. 

George  Birdseye. 


AN    EXTRAORDINARY    CASE 


HAWKINS— I  see  a  man  out  West 
she  married  him  in  three  days. 
Robbins — What  caused  the  delay? 


rescued  a  widow  from  drowning,  and 
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WITH    A    PHOTOGRAPH 


TAKE,  love,  the  picture  that  I  send, 
And  if  the  power  of  art 
Could  give  this  shadow  of  myself 

A  voice,  the  lips  would  part, 
And  tell  you  that,  beneath  the  fur, 

The  roses,  and  the  lace, 
My  heart  is  but  a  living  frame 
That  holds  your  cherished  face. 

Minna  Irving. 


M 


JUDGING    BY    APPEARANCES 

RS.  LEO  HUNTER— Why  are  you  so  suspicious  of  Count  von  Squint' 

He  can't  help  being  cross-eyed. 
Mr.  Hunter — I  know  it;  but  he  looks  crooked. 


A   CAREFUL    ESTIMATE 

CHE — I  am  afraid  this  hammock  isn't  strong  enough. 
^     Clerk — It  is  guaranteed  to  hold  250  pounds. 
She — But  I  want  one  that  will  hold  255. 


t 


CHAPPIE'S    LITTLE   JOKE 

/""HAPPIE  (out  rowing) — I  can't  swim.     Can  you? 
^     She— No;  not  at  all. 

Chappie— No?    Then  we  must  be  in  the  same  boat 
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By  Claire  K.  Alden 


IT  was  raining  at  Lone  Beach.  A 
man  and  a  woman  were  walking 
swiftly  under  an  umbrella,  that 
threatened  every  moment  to  reverse 
itself. 

44  Don't  try  to  keep  it  open;  it  will 
be  a  perfect  wreck,"  she  said. 

44 1  don't  care  for  that,"  said  he, 
44  but  I  hate  to  be  conquered  by  an 
umbrella!" 

She  laughed.  44It  isn't  the  um- 
brella that  balks  you,  but  the  wind. 
You  can't  expect  to  control  the  ele- 
ments. You  won't  allow  yourself  to 
be  conquered  by  anything." 

44 1  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Wain- 
wright.  I  have  been  conquered  com- 
pletely this  Summer " 

4  4  4  Vent)  vidi  '  and  the  rest,  "  she  said, 
lightly.  The  umbrella  was  closed  at 
this  point  and  they  hurried  along,  the 
rain  beating  into  their  faces.  Both 
faces  wore  a  look  of  happiness.  There 
was  usually  a  little  crease  between 
her  eyes,  a  thoughtful  wrinkle  up  and 
down,  but  it  was  scarcely  visible  to- 
day. 

He  looked  intently  at  her  and  saw 
the  color  come,  flooding  her  cheeks 
and  creeping  behind  her  ears.  Neither 
spoke  for  several  moments  ;  then  she 
said: 

44 1  thought  we  agreed  to  be  com- 
rades, nothing  more.  It  is  delightful 
to  have  a  chum.  I  should  not  know 
what  to  do  with  a — sweetheart.  " 

44 1  would  teach  you,  Ernesta,"  he 
said,  gravely. 

44  Don't!  Please  call  me  4Bob.'  I 
have  been  perfectly  happy  since  you 
called  me  4Bob'  and  I  called  you 
*  Adoniram.  '  That  was  such  a  homely 
name  that  I  could  not  put  a  bit  of 
tenderness  into  it,  even  if  I  felt  senti- 


mental, which  I  never  do.  I  felt  so 
safe  calling  you  Adoniram,  plain 
Adoniram!" 

44  And  I  have  been  called  4  plain 
Adoniram'  long  enough.  I'm  dis- 
posed to  make  a  frightful  row.  " 

44  What  have  I  done  to  excite  your 
wrath?"  she  exclaimed.  44Here  we 
have  gone  along  peacefully  and  con- 
tentedly all  Summer,  and  I  have  had 
a  most  delightful  time — the  happiest 
Summer  I've  ever  known.  Now  you 
begin  to  pick  flaws  in  our  friendship." 

44  Not  that,"  he  answered,  hastily, 
44  but  the  time  is  shortening.  Can't 
you  be  serious?" 

44  Life  is  a  joke,"  said  she,  holding 
up  her  face  and  drinking  in  the  rain 
as  if  she  enjoyed  it. 

He  looked  at  her  curiously,  then 
said:  44  What  sort  of  creature  are  you, 
anyway?" 

44  You. are  too  polite,"  she  retorted, 
44 to  say  4what  manner  of  beast.'" 
Then,  in  an  insinuating  manner:  44  In 
what  way  am  I  different  from  other 
women  of  your  acquaintance?" 

44  In  a  thousand  ways.  You  are 
frank  and  fearless,  wholesome  and 
sweet  to  the  heart's  core.  Not  all 
frills  and  furbelows  and  cheap  per- 
fume." 

She  laughed  and  replied,  mockingly  : 
44  Then  all  a  woman  needs  to  win 
your  esteem  is  to  eschew  perfume,  tell 
the  truth,  and  shame  his  Satanic 
Majesty?" 

44  You  haven't  told  me  the  truth, 
after  all,"  said  he,  44but,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  haven't  told  me  any  lies. 
A  woman  with  eyes  like  yours  couldn't 
tell  lies." 

44 What  a  pity!  A  lie  is  so  con- 
venient sometimes.  "     As  she  said  this 
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she  left  his  side  and  ran  toward  the 
beach,  where,  scrambling  upon  a  rock, 
she  stood  like  a  spirit  of  mischief. 
She  beckoned,  and  he  followed. 

"What  now,  you  will-o'-the-wisp?" 
he  said,  climbing  to  her  side. 

"  Sit  there.  "  She  motioned  him  off 
to  a  niche  in  the  rock. 

'  '  Absurd  !"  he  protested.  '  '  Do  you 
expect  me  to  sit  on  that  wet,  slimy 
rock?     I  prefer  to  stand." 

"  Then  stand  just  far  enough  off  to 
receive  the  right  effect.  I  am  going 
to  recite." 

He  moved  away  and  stood  where 
he  could  best  see  the  changing  ex- 
pression of  her  animated  face.  "It 
is  called  *  A  Mood,'  "  she  said.  "  Do 
you  know  it?" 

"  I  know  many  moods,  but  not  this 
particular  one,  perhaps.  If  it's  a 
woman's  mood,  God  pity  the  man!" 

"God  had  need  to  pity  him,"  she 
said,  gravely.     Then  began  : 

"  Oh.  to  be  alone, 
To  escape  from  the  work,  the  play, 
The  talking  every  day. 
To  escape  from  all  I  have  done 
And  all  that  remains  to  do. 
To  escape — yes,  even  from  you, 
My  only  love,  and  be 
Alone  and  free. 

•'  Could  I  only  stand 
Between  gray  moor  and  gray  sky, 
Where  the  winds  and  the  plovers  cry, 
And  no  man  is  at  hand; 
And  feel  the  free  wind  blow 
On  my  rain-wet  face,  and  know 
I  am  tree — not  yours,  but  my  own — 
Free  and  alone! 

"  For  the  soft  firelight, 
And  the  home  of  your  heart,  my  dear, 
They  hurt,  being  always  here. 
I  want  to  stand  upright, 
And  to  cool  my  eyes  in  the  air, 
And  to  see  how  my  back  can  bear 
Burdens— to  try,  to  know, 
To  learn,  to  grow." 

Here  she  stopped.  Her  whole  soul 
had  been  poured  out  in  the  touching 
poem  that  she  had  taken  to  heart. 

"  Go  on,"  was  his  only  comment. 

She  flushed  and  said:  "That  is 
all." 

"  That  is  the  first  lie  you  ever  told 
me.    You  have  suppressed  one  stanza.  " 


"  Come  along,"  she  said,  going 
back  to  the  road.  "  Do  you  think  I 
have  not  the  courage  to  say  it?" 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have 
the  courage  to  say  anything.  But 
don't  say  it,  dear,  if  it  hurts.  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  cruel." 

Then  she  turned  her  face  toward 
him,  and  with  her  wistful  eyes  look- 
ing straight  into  his,  she  finished  the 
poem: 

"  I  am  only  you! 
I  am  yours,  part  of  you,  your  wife! 
And  I  have  no  other  life. 
I  cannot  think,  cannot  do; 
I  cannot  breathe,  cannot  see; 
There  is  '  us,'  but  there  is  not  'me/ 
And,  worst,  at  your  kiss  I  grow 
Contented  so." 

"  Would  it  be  that  way?"  he  asked. 
"  I  would  try  not  to  make  it  so.  I 
know  the  wild  bird  in  your  nature, 
and  I  would  not  cage  you.  You 
should  be  almost  as  free  as  you  are 
now.  " 

"  Almost  as  free  as  I  am  now?"  said 
she.  "  How  free  do  you  think  I 
am?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  you.  You  have  never 
hinted  about  your  past.  You  have 
had  no  communication  with  the  worid 
outside  Lone  Beach  all  Summer,  to 
my  knowledge.  " 

"True,"  she  said,  sadly.  "You 
see,  I  slipped  my  moorings.  I  was 
anchored  on  a  shore  where  there  were 
rocks  that  threatened  to  wreck  me 
and—  my  reason.  I  meant  to  tell  you 
before.  I  had  not  the  courage.  I 
wanted  just  one  chance  to  live  and 
breathe,  as  some  women  do  all  their 
lives.  I  have  been  so  cramped,  so 
fettered,  until  this  glorious  Summer! 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  I  love  you. 
Don't  touch  me  !  You  have  no  right 
I'm  married — respectably  married. 
He  went  abroad  this  Summer,  and  I 
escaped.  I  married  him  for  à  home. 
Many  women  do  the  same  thing." 

"  Not  such  women  as  you,"  he  said, 
fiercely. 

"Yes,  such  a  woman  as  I  was  five 
years  ago.  I  have  lived  an  eternity 
since.     There    are    extenuating  cir- 
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cumstances,  "  she  pleaded,  pitifully, 
stumbling  along  in  her  blind  distress, 
until  he  held  out  his  hand  and  stead- 
ied her.  Unconsciously  she  slipped 
her  arm  into  his,  as  she  had  done 
many  times  when  they  had  been  out 
in  the  dusk  together,  and  he  left 
it  there,  half  protectingly  resting  his 
hand  on  hers,  which  trembled  like  a 
leaf. 

"  I  have  left  him — he  is  in  Europe 
— I  don't  intend  ever  to  go  back  !  I 
hate  the  publicity  of  a  divorce,  and 
he  agreed  to  a  separation.  I  wanted 
a  long  rest,  a  change,  to  get  the  bit- 
ter taste  out  of  my  experience.  I 
have  not  flirted  with  you,  Mark.  I 
would  not  let  you  say  one  word  of 
love — I  warned  you  in  the  very  begin- 
ning. I  couldn't  come  here  with  a 
placard  on  my  back  with  the  inscrip- 
tion thereon:  'I  am  a  wife  about  to 
separate  from  my  husband.  Beware 
of  me!'  I  wanted  to  be  my  old  self, 
my  unmarried  self.  I  took  my  girl- 
hood name.  '  Miss  '  prevents  so  many 
inquiries  that  'Mrs.'  provokes.  I 
have  tried  to  tell  you  a  dozen  times. 
I  knew  that  I  ought  to  do  so  when — 
when " 

"Well?"  he  interrupted. 

"You  don't  help  me  a  bit!  You 
have  always  been  good  and  kind  to 
me  until  now.  You're  a  man,  just  like 
other  men." 

"  To  be  sure.  Did  you  think  I  was 
a  god?"  He  smiled.  "  Not  that,  for 
you  did  not  kneel  down  and  worship 
me." 

"In  my  heart,"  she  said,  turning 
her  head  away  shyly  and  looking  off 
at  the  dull,  gray  waste  of  waters,  "  I  al- 
ways held  you  many  degrees  higher 
than  other  men  I  have  known." 

They  turned  into  a  narrow  path 
that  led  to  an  old-fashioned  farm- 
house. A  pleasant-faced,  middle- 
aged  woman  greeted  them  at  the 
door. 

"I  Have  been  worried  about  you, 
children,"  she  said,  "out  in  this 
drenching  rain.  You  look  pale,  dear. 
You  are  not  chilled,  I  hope?" 

"  Miss  Wain wright  is  never  chilled, 
though  she  is  sometimes  chilling. 
She  is  a  water-sprite,  a  Lorelei.     She 


sits  on  a  rock  and  lures  men  on  to 
destruction  and — "  As  the  elder 
woman  bustled  away  for  dry  slippers 
and  to  place  an  extra  log  on  the 
hearth,  Hazleton  leaned  toward  the 
younger  woman,  who  was  trying  to  es- 
cape up  stairs,  and  finished — "she  has 
wrecked  my  happiness." 

"  Not  if  you  can  talk  about  it,"  she 
said,  looking  back  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  ran  up  stairs. 

Tea  was  a  quiet  meal.  Mrs.  Ever- 
ett had  discreetly  retired  from  the 
sitting-room  and  Miss  Wain  wright 
was  rocking  in  a  low  chair  on  the 
hearth.  It  was  still  raining,  but  Mark 
Hazleton  passed  the  open  door  into 
the  hall  with  his  heavy  boots  on  and 
an  umbrella.  Miss  Wainwright 
looked  up,  flushed  a  little,  then  said: 
"  Going  out  again?" 

He  came  into  the  room  and  stood 
leaning  against  the  mantel,  looking 
down  into  her  face,  half-obscured  in 
the  shadow. 

"I  had  thought  of  it,"  he  said, 
"because — well,  because  the  house 
is  small,  and  I  might  be  in  your  way, 
under  the  circumstances  ;  but  if  you 
bid  me  stay,  I  obey.  There  are  many 
things  that  I  want  to  talk  about; 
questions  I  should  like  to  ask.  You 
see,  Ernesta,  I  can't  give  you  up  all 
at  once.  Perhaps  I  can  by  piecemeal. 
If  you  are  married,  if  you  have  led 
me  on,  I  am  still  interested  in  you 
and  your  future.  I  want  to  talk  about 
it." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  she  said,  rising  and 
taking  the  umbrella  from  his  hand 
and  hunting  up  his  slippers  in  the 
hall  closet.  There  had  been  such  a 
home-like  intercourse  between  them 
all  Summer  that  she  could  hardly 
believe,  even  then,  that  the  happy 
chapter  in  her  life  volume  was  ended. 

He  drew  a  rocker  to  her  side,  say- 
ing: "  How  near  does  the  law  allow?" 

"As  near  as  you  care  to  come," 
she  answered.  "Am  I  to  blame  be- 
cause we  drifted  together  into  this 
house  this  Summer,  and  happened,  in 
the  absence  of  more  attractive  metal, 
to  draw  toward  each  other?  You  act 
as  if  I  alone  were  to  blame.  Had  I 
told  you  that  I  was  married,  at  first, 
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what  then?  Would  that  have  been  a 
wall  between  us,  if  we  both  had 
wanted  to  scale  it?" 

"We  should  have  started  out  dif- 
ferently had  I  known.  I  should  not 
have  allowed  myself  to  think  of  you 
in  the  way  that  I  do,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  with^0K,"  she  said,  sarcas- 
tically, "love  is  a  matter  of  will,  not 
impulse.  If  you  wish  to  love  me,  you 
do;  if  it  would  be  undesirable  so  to 
do,  you  let  me  severely. alone." 

"Not  so,  and  you  know  it.  I  am 
not  a  wooden  image,  a  puppet,  a 
marionette,  to  be  worked  with  strings! 
I  am  flesh  and  blood,  heart  and  soul, 
passionate — as  passionate  as  you  are  !" 

The  hot  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks, 
but  she  denied  nothing.  For  a  mo- 
ment there  was  silence,  then  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  and  said, 
pleadingly:  "Take  it,  please,  as  a 
sign  that  there  is  friendship  still  be- 
tween us.  We  have  never  quarreled 
before,  only  squabbled.  Why  should 
this,  our  last  evening  together,  maybe, 
be  spoiled  by  bickerings?  I'm  to 
blame,  all  to  blame.  " 

Taking  her  hand  and  holding  it  close, 
he  said:  "No,  a  thousand  times  no. 
I'm  a  hot-headed  rascal.  You  are  not 
going  away,  surely?  Don't  do  that! 
You  love  this  place;  every  blade  of 
grass,  every  throb  of  the  sea,  is  dear 
to  your  heart.  If  one  must  go,  let  it 
be  me;  but  why  must  either  of  us?" 

"  Can  you  break  a  costly  vase  in  a 
thousand  pieces,"  she  answered, 
"and  patch  it  together,  and  set  it  up 
again,  and  keep  people  from  seeing 
the  cracks?  Can  you  and  I  live  in  the 
same  house  with  this  between  us  and 
be  ourselves?  I  hate  a  mask!  I  will 
not  wear  one;  it  is  hot  and  uncom- 
fortable. That  was  the  delightful  part 
of  it— the  freedom." 

"  But  you  are  wearing  a  mask  all 
the  time,"  said  he,  reproachfully. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  she  said,  looking 
up  earnestly,  "I  often  forgot  that  I 
was  a  married  woman.  Don't  raise 
your  eyebrows  in  that  way;  it  is  un- 
becoming. It  is  my  weakness— or 
strength,  I  don't  know  which — to  face 
the  inevitable  and  make  the  best  of 
everything;   and  the   best  of  every- 


thing this  Summer  has  been  the 
knowledge  that  my  friends  might 
travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  not 
find  me,  so  no  one  could  trouble  me. 
I  am  sure  I  left  no  clue " 

"  A  messenger,  Miss  Wainwright," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Everett,  who  had 
knocked  twice  and  now  ventured  to 
open  the  door. 

"A  message  for  me?  It  can't  be! 
No  one  knows  where  I  am.  I — I  don't 
understand  it.  " 

A  foreshadowing  of  what  was  com- 
ing had  taken  away  all  her  self-pos- 
session. She  turned  pale,  her  lips 
quivered,  and  the  tears  began  to 
gather  in  her  eyes.  Grasping  the  sit- 
uation, Mark  Hazleton  took  the  mes- 
sage from  the  boy  and  signed. 

Mrs.  Everett  conducted  the  boy  to 
the  door,  and  Miss  Wainwright  and 
Hazleton  were  once  more  alone  to- 
gether. 

"I  am  weak,"  she  said,  swaying  as 
she  rose  and  crossed  the  room  to  the 
lamp-lit  corner.  "Will  you  read  it 
for  me?" 

His  quick  glance  at  once  divined 
the  contents,  and  for  a  momeilt  he 
hesitated,  but  for  a  moment  only. 

"  I  am  ill  with  an  incurable  disease, 
possibly  of  long  standing,  hopeless. 
Will  you  come,  Ernesta  ? 

41  Louis  Strange." 

"My  husband!"  she  gasped;  then 
she  steadied  herself.  "  Will  you  help 
me  to  decide?" 

"I  will  help  you  to  do  anything," 
said  Hazleton,  looking  compassion- 
ately into  her  white  face.  •'  But  of 
all  men,  I  should  be  the  last  to  in- 
fluence you  against  your  better  judg- 
ment." 

"And  that  is,"  she  said,  simply, 
"  to  go  to  him.  To  drag  out,  perhaps, 
the  rest  of  my  life  with  him — and 
disease.  And  you  don't  know,  you 
could  never  imagine,  how  loathsome 
disease  is  to  me.  I  do  not  know  what 
makes  me  so  sensitive;  it  must  be 
constitutional.  It  is  very  hard  to 
overcome.  Did  you  ever  know  such 
a  weak  creature?" 

"I  have  kno'vvn  many,"  he  said, 
placing  his  hand  protectingly  on  her 
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bowed  head.  "  I  hardly  see,  though, 
how  you  can  be  of  use  to  him,  feeling 
as  you  do  ;  I  mean  in  a  material  way. 
Of  course,  your  presence  and  sympa- 
thy would  be  very  consoling  and  com- 
forting." 

4 'You  will  not  believe  me,  I  sup- 
pose, but  really  I  am  a  very  good 
nurse.  I  get  used  to  it,  you  see,  after 
the  very  first.  I  know  his  ways — I 
thought — oh,  I  thought  I  had  done 
with  him  forever,  but  that  is  the  way 
with  our  mistakes,  we  can  never 
correct  them  nor  lose  sight  of  them  ; 
they  keep  cropping  up  when  we  least 
expect  it.  I  wonder  how  he  found 
me?  Oh,  you  don't  know — you  don't 
know  what  the  outlook  is!M 

44  Dreary  enough  and  hard  enough 
— too  hard  for  you,  dear!  Isn't  there 
some  way  you  can  reconcile  your 
conscience  to  forego  the  sacrifice? 
This  separation  of  which  you  spoke — 
was  that  a  law  affair,  or  between 
your  two  selves?" 

44  Only  an  agreement  between  us. 
I  am  as  much  his  wife  to-day  by  law 
as  I  was  the  day  I  married  him. 
More's  the  pity,  and  yet — I  could  not 
go  to  him  if  we  were  divorced,  could 
I?" 

44 No;  that  would  have  been  a  way 
out" 

44  Yes,"  she  said,  wearily,  44but  if 
he  had  sent  me  that  appeal  I  should 
have  gone,  I  think,  wife  or  no  wife. 
You  can't  live  with  a  man  without 
finding  out  his  weaknesses — the  little 
things  that  fret  him,  the  subjects 
that  must  be  avoided,  the  arts  and  arti- 
fices that  please,  the  oil  to  pour  upon 
the  troubled  waters.  I  know  Louis 
Strange.  The  most  pitiful  thing 
about  him  is  his  fear  of  sickness  and 
death.  I  should  be  a  fiend  to  desert 
him  now,  whatever  he  may  have  done 
to  make  my  life  a  torment.  " 

41  You  are  brave  !  Go,  with  my  bless- 
ing—yet,   somehow,   I   would  rather 
yield  you  up  to  any  man  than  him." 
44 1  must  answer  this,"  she  said. 
44  You  must  telegraph,"  said  Hazle- 
ton. 

44  Yes,"  she  said;  i4he  will  be  eager 
to  hear.  He  was  always  so  impatient. 
I  must  do  it  at  once." 


"I  will  carry  it,"  said  Hazleton, 
rising. 

She  rose,  too,  and  wrote  the  mes- 
sage.    It  was  very  brief,  simply  this: 


I  will  start  to-morrow. 


Ernesta. 


44 1  will  go  with  you,"  she  said, 
hurrying  on  her  cloak  and  hat.  44  It 
seems  as  if  I  should  stifle  here.  I 
want  one  more  walk — in  the  rain  with 
you.  Oh,  what  a  Summer  this  has 
been  !  I  shall  have  a  lifetime  to  think 
of  it.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am 
wicked  or  not;  I  suppose  I  am.  I 
can't  help  wishing  that  this  were  the 
end  of  it  all — life  and  everything.  I 
could  bear  to  go  now!" 

They  were  out  of  doors.  44  Don't 
open  the  umbrella,  "  said  Ernesta.  4  4 1 
like  the  drip,  drip,  drip  of  the  rain.  " 

They  hurried  along  with  scarcely  a 
word  exchanged  between  them. 

44  It  makes  me  think  of  Jean  In- 
gelow's  4  Divided,'"  he  said,  finally, 
looking  into  her  flushed,  rain-wet 
face.  44That  poem  was  always 
strangely  fascinating  to  me." 

44  To  me,  too,"  she  answered;  44 but 
just  now  there  was  running  through 
my  head — you  know  how  a  poem 
comes  to  mind  when  you  are  most 
agitated  or  distressed — that  woman's 
wail,  4  A  Woman's  Wish  ' — 4  Would  I 
were  lying  in  a  field  of  clover!'  You 
know  this  part,  the  refrain  : 

••And  I  am  tired,  so  tired  of  rigid  duty! 

So  tired  of  all  my  tired  hands  find  to  do! 

I  yearn,  I  faint,  for  some  of  life's  free 

beauty, 

Its  loose  beads  with  no  straight  string 

running  through. 

I've  had  very  few  4  loose  beads  '  in  my 
life.     It's  a  rope  now!" 

44 1  wish  I  could  help  you,  my  girl. 
God  knows  I  do,  and  He  let  us  come 
together.  There's  only  one  way.  It 
has  been  hammering  at  me  ever  since 
I  knew.  Why  can't  we  go  off  to- 
gether? You  have  no  one  to  care  but 
him,  and  he  only  wants  you  for  a 
slave  and  servant.     While  I " 

44  Don't!"  she  cried. 

44  Let  me  finish!  Words  can't  hurt 
you.  You  shall  hear.  I  love  you. 
We  are  only  sure  of   this  life — why 
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not  live  it,  then,  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  harmony  with  our  desires?  I  am 
not  fettered.  I  am  not  tied  here, 
there  or  anywhere.  It  does  not  mean 
poverty  nor  privation.  We  can  go  to 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  where  you  will 
— just  to  be  together!  Think  of  it, 
Ernesta!" 

44 1  do  think  of  it,"  she  said,  piti- 
fully, "but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
what  that  together  means.  It  means 
crime,  guilt,  disgrace,  fear,  loathing, 
finally;  loathing,  because  we  have 
dragged  each  other  down.  This  is 
our  last  evening  together  for  many 
years,  perhaps  forever.  Let's  be  good. 
Think  of  the  tragedies  this  very  crisis 
in  many  men's  and  women's  lives  has 
brought  about.  Think  of  the  shame, 
the  disgrace  of  it  all!  I  tell  you, 
Mark,  we  are  cowards  if  we  do  not 
face  it — face  it  bravely.  " 

44  My  little  angel,"  he  said,  touch- 
ing her  forehead  with  his  hand  and 
brushing  back  the  straying  locks, 
44 forgive  me;  I  was  mad.  And  yet  I 
wish  you  would  not  send  that  to- 
night; wait  until  to-morrow.  Who 
knows  what  the  morrow  will  bring 
forth?" 

44 1  dread  the  morrow,"  she  said, 
wearily.  44I  have  grown  so  accus- 
tomed to  this  life  here,  this  freedom 
from  care,  these  quiet  country  roads, 
the  restful  sea,  this  companionship  !  I 
do  not  think  there  are  a  half-dozen 
persons  in  the  world  that  I  should  like 
to.be  with  all  the  time." 

They  were  nearing  the  little  station 
that  was  confectioner's,  post-office  and 
telegraph  office  all  in  one.  He  pro- 
tested against  her  sending  the  mes- 
sage without  further  consideration; 
she  persisted;  his  arguments  were 
strong,  however,  and  finally  she  be- 
came carried  away  by  his  reasoning 
and  tore  up  the  slip  of  paper.  Then 
they  turned  homeward. 

44  Careful  there,"  he  said,  steadying 
her  as  she  stepped  across  a  bridge 
of  rough  sleepers  covering  a  brook; 
44  that's  an  ugly  place." 

With  a  little  of  her  old  spirit  in 
voice  and  eyes,  she  turned  upon  him 
and  swayed  purposely.  44  It  is  lovely, 
it  is  dangerous:  all  dangerous  things 


are  fascinating.  I  like  to  stand  on  the 
edge  of  a  steep  cliff  and  look  over;  I 
like  to  ride  behind  an  unbroken  colt 
down  a  steep  hill  ;  I  like  a  fire  near 
by,  just  near  enough  to  fear  it;  I  like 
to  be  alone  in  the  dark;  I  like  a  thun- 
der-storm when  I  am  out  of  doors,  a 
hail-storm  and  wild  wind.  I  hate  tame 
monotony!" 

Then  she  turned  her  earnest  face 
toward  him  and  continued:  "I  like 
you,  because  I  fear  you,  sometimes; 
not  fear  of  bodily  harm,  or  torment, 
but  the  feeling  that  your  will  can  mas- 
ter my  will.  I  tell  you  this,  because 
it  may  comfort  you  when  I  am  gone, 
for  I  am  going  somewhere.  If  I  do 
not  go  to  him  I  shall  go  from  you." 

44  What  a  happy  life  we  might  have 
had  together  if  you  had  not  made 
that  first  mistake!" 

44  Don't!  I  shall  never  feel  the 
rain  on  my  face  again  but  that  I  shall 
think  of  you.  You  will  be  in  every 
book  I  read,  every  song  I  sing.  God 
forgive  me  for  talking  so  when  Louis 
Strange  is  suffering  !    I  am  a  wretch  !" 

For  the  rest  of  the  way  she  was 
silent.  They  entered  the  house,  weary 
in  body  and  mind.  She  said  *4  Good- 
night "  softly,  as  she  took  the  lighted 
lamp  from  his  hand,  and  he  watched 
her  up  the  stairs.  She  turned  at  the 
top  and  looked  back  at  him,  smiling. 

It  was  a  long  night.  At  first  he 
could  not  sleep,  but  at  length,  in 
sheer  exhaustion,  he  drifted  off.  He 
had  a  strange  dream.  Ernesta  was 
out  alone  in  the  rain  ;  she  seemed  to 
be  in  distress;  he  heard  her  calling 
him;  he  could  not  reach  her;  she 
called  again — more  faintly;  he  tried 
to  go,  but  some  unseen  giant  force 
held  him  back.  Again!  This  time 
the  agony  in  her  voice  was  blood- 
chilling;  he  made  a  mighty  effort 
and  awoke.  A  door  creaked,  a  blind 
swung,  then  all  was  silent  He  lay 
awake  and  listened.  A  minute  later 
he  heard  a  step  in  the  halL  He 
looked  at  his  watch;  it  was  twelve 
o'clock. 

44  Mr.  Hazleton!"  It  was  Mrs.  Ev- 
erett's voice. 

44  What?"  he  inquired,  springing 
from  the  bed.     Pulling  on  his  trou- 
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sers  and  thrusting  his  arms  into  his 
coat,  he  hurried  to  the  door. 

There  stood  Mrs.  Everett,  as  pale 
as  a  ghost.  "She  is  gone!"  she 
gasped.  "  I  can't  find  her  anywhere. 
I  was  uneasy  about  her " 

"Who — who  is  gone?  Not  Miss 
Wain  wright?" 

"I  can't  find  her,"  Mrs.  Everett 
wailed;  "  I  have  hunted  everywhere." 

"Impossible!"  By  this  time  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Ernesta's  room. 
The  bed  had  not  been  slept  in;  she 
had  evidently  written  another  tele- 
gram, for  writing  materials  were  on 
the  table. 

"She  went  to  send  a  telegram,  I 
think,"  he  said  to  the  affrighted  Mrs. 
Everett,  "but  I  don't  understand 
why  she  has  not  returned.  I  must  go 
at  once  and  search  for  her.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  but  an  accident. 
Don't  tremble  so!" 

Mrs.  Everett  sank  helpless  into  a 
chair  and  Hazleton  hurried  out  of 
the  house.  It  was  still  raining.  Heed- 
less of  wind  or  weather,  he  rushed 
down  the  path  and  took  the  road  that 
he  and  she  had  traveled  over  a  few 
hours  before.  He  hardly  knew  what 
he  feared. 

Just  then  he  came  to  the  little 
rough  bridge  where  he  and  Ernesta 
had  held  their  jesting  conversation. 
On  one  side  a  narrow  footing  sloped 
down  a  steep  hill.  He  peered  over 
and  started  back;  surely  there  was 
something  there  among  the  bushes! 
"Help!"  he  cried,  as  he  clambered 
down,  swinging  from  branch  to 
branch  of  a  slender  tree  half-way 
down  the  slope. 

He  heard  an  answering  call,  "  I'm 
coming,"  and  a  young  man,  a  belated 
traveler,  came  to  his  assistance. 
Held  by  some  branches  that  had 
caught  in  her  dress,  Ernesta  lay,  pale 
and  still.  He  knelt  beside  her,  hardly 
giving  a  thought  to  his  unsafe  posi- 
tion. 

*  '  My  God  !  Speak  to  me,  Ernesta  !" 
he  cried. 

Between  them  they  raised  her  from 
the  ground  and  carried  her  to  the 
nearest  house.  The  doctor  was  sum- 
moned, but  before  he  arrived  Ernesta 


recovered  consciousness  and  assured 
Hazleton  that  she  felt  no  injury  save 
in  the  right  ankle,  which  was  swelling 
rapidly. 

"You  see  how  weak  I  am,"  she 
said,  "to  faint  from  so  slight  an  in- 
jury. This  complicates  matters  still 
more.  I  cannot  go  to  him  just  now. 
It's  a  reprieve  for  me,  but  I  pity  Louis 
Strange." 

"It  is  best  not  to  move  her,"  said 
the  doctor  to  Hazleton.  "It  is  a 
badly  sprained  ankle,  and  it  will  take 
some  time  to  mend." 

After  making  arrangements  with 
the  mistress  of  the  house  for  the  tem- 
porary accommodation  of  the  unex- 
pected guest,  Hazleton  went  back  to 
Ernesta.  *  '  Dictate  a  message  to  me,  " 
he  said,  "and  I  promise  you  it  shall 
be  sent.  " 

So  over  the  wires  went  a  brief  state- 
ment of  Ernesta's  condition,  and  in 
her  heart  was  a  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment for  a  lengthening  of  her  fur- 
lough, even  though  she  suffered 
bodily. 

Not  a  day  passed  that  Hazleton  did 
not  appear  with  flowers,  a  magazine, 
his  violin  and  a  new  piece  of  music, 
or  a  box  of  confections. 

"You  are  spoiling  me,"  she  pro- 
tested; "you  are  making  the  future 
doubly  hard."  Then  he  wrote  this 
little  song,  which  he  set  to  music  and 
dedicated  it  to  "Bob:" 

LOVE  IS  ENOUGH 

The  night  is  lovely,  and  we  are  together; 
Let   us    enjoy    this    hour    without    a 
thought 
Of    gathering    clouds    or    to-morrow's 
weather. 
Let  us  drink  the  cup  that  Fate  has 
brought. 
Why  shadow  glad  to-days  with  sad  to- 
morrows? 
Why  look  ahead  at  all?    This  hour  to 
me 
Shall  hold  no  tinge  of  parting,  grief  or 
sorrow. 
Only  the  present  joy  my  eyes  shall  see. 

"No  one  would  suspect  you  of  be- 
ing 'Bob,' "he  said. 

"To-morrow,"  said  Ernesta,  one 
night  when  they  sat  together  on  the 
veranda,    to     which     Hazleton    had 
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wheeled  her  chair,   "I  am  to  be  al-  from  her  shelter  at  a  boy  approaching, 

lowed  to  bear  my  weight  on  my  lame  Hazleton  went  down  the  path,  and  the 

ankle.     It  will  not  be  many  days  now  boy  handed  him  a  telegram;  it  was 

before  I  am  well  again,  and  then "  addressed  to  Ernesta. 

"Little  girl,"  said  Mark,  tenderly,  "Shall   I  read  this  as  I  read  the 

"why  don't  you  trust?    Providence  in-  other?"  he  asked.     She  nodded,  and 

terposed  once "  he  read: 

"  Who  is  that?"  she  asked,  peering         »  Louis  Strange  died  this  morning." 


L/ENVOI 

LONG  since  I  wrung  my  heart  out  for  your  sake 
Of  all  emotions,  from  the  merest  ache 

To  keenest  pleasure.     Shall  you  frown  to-day 
Because  it  holds  no  more  for  you  to  take? 

No  thing  was  there  by  you  left  unpossessed — 
You  held  the  worst  of  worst,  the  best  of  best; 

What  man  may  give  when  all  is  given?     Nay, 
Of  all  poor  things  my  heart  is  emptiest. 

John  Winwood. 


ALAS,    TOO   TRUE! 

LITTLE  WILLIE— Papa,  who  is  the  best  man  at  a  wedding? 
Mr.  Hennypeck — The  best  man  is  the  chap  who  sees  the  other  fellow 
get  the  worst  of  it,  my  son. 


» 


THE    FLIRT 

THE  flirt  flaunts  all  her  charms,  we  see, 
At  every  man  she  meets; 
The  flower  allures  the  business  bee — 
Who  stings  her  for  her  sweets. 


D.  D. 


COULDN'T    FOOL    HIM   AGAIN 

'T'HE  POET— This  is  my  last  poem,  sir. 

A      Editor  (shaking  his  head) — That's  what  you  told  me  when  I  accepted 
your  other  one. 
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Par  Henri  Dumay 


C'ÉTAIT  au  printemps,  à  l'heure 
indécise  et  charmante  où  la 
clarté  de  l'aube  commence  à 
peine  à  se  laisser  soupçonner  sur  les 
choses.  Le  comte  Pierre  de  Valneuse 
sortit  du  club  et  enfila  les  rues  dé- 
sertes, au  hasard. 

Son  pas  sonnait  clair  sur  les  trot- 
toirs, dans  la  paix  de  l'heure  matinale. 
Il  faisait  frais.  Énervé,  démoli  par 
sa  nuit  blanche,  il  eut  froid;  tout  en 
marchant  il  ferma  son  pardessus  sur 
le  plastron  ouvert  de  l'habit  noir, 
releva  aussi  son  collet. 

Puis  avec  un  coup  de  canne  rageur 
à  l'asphalte,  il  constata  tout  haut: 
"Cette  fois,  il  n'y  a  pas  à  dire,  c'est 
fini!" 

Cela  signifiait  qu'il  était  ruiné — 
complètement;  plus  que  cela  même: 
non  seulement  plus  le  sou,  mais  des 
dettes  énormes,  et  d'autres,  de  tous 
côtés,  petites  criardes,  exaspérantes. 

Ah,  les  cartes!  Après  une  dernière 
et  irréparable  partie,  longue  suite  de 
désastres,  au  lieu  de  se  refaire  un  peu, 
il  venait  encore  de  perdre  sur  parole 
cent  trente  mille  francs. 

Il  fit  quelques  pas  dans  la  grande 
allée  des  Champs  Elysées,  le  long  des 
chaises  inoccupées  de  la  promenade. 

Pas  l'ombre  d'un  espoir  de  se 
relever!  Ses  dernières  terres,  là-bas, 
dans  la  province,  vendues.  Le  château 
où  il  était  né,  parti  comme  le  reste. 
Son  hôtel  à  Paris  pourri  d'hypo- 
thèques. 

Et  toutes  ces  dettes  :  billets  souscrits 
à  des  usuriers,  sommes  soutirées  à 
des  amis  qui  ignoraient  la  proximité 
fatale  de  son  écroulement,  factures 
hurlantes  des  tailleurs,  bottiers,  chemi- 
siers; jusqu'aux  quelques  louis  em- 
pruntés, l'air  négligent  et  supérieur, 


à  ses  domestiques  :  "Jules,  faites-moi 
penser  de  vous  rendre  cela,  n'est-ce 
pas?" 

Ah  !  fichtre  oui,  c'était  bien  la  fin  ! 

À  un  banc  il  s'assit,  et  laissant  une 
cigarette  griller  lentement  à  ses 
lèvres  il  songea  encore  : 

"Avant  vingt-quatre  heures,  la 
dette  d'honneur,  la  dette  de  jeu  non 
payée;  mon  nom  collé  à  la  glace; 
l'infamie!" 

Il  eut  un  serrement  de  gorge  à 
mesurer  ainsi  sa  position.  Jusqu'à 
cette  heure  il  n'avait  jamais  cru  pos- 
sible qu'il  pût  en  arriver  là. 

"Rien  à  faire,  rien!  Allons,  je 
vais  m'exécuter.  Au  moins,  main- 
tenant, c'est  la  fin  finale  de  tous  mes 
embêtements;  à  vrai  dire,  il  y  a  un 
bon  moment  que  j'en  avais  assez!" 

Et,  enfoncée  dans  sa  poche,  sa  main 
alla  retrouver  un  bijou  de  revolver 
dont  il  s'était  muni  le  soir  d'avant 
pour  ne  pas  être  pris  au  dépourvu  si 
la  partie  encore  une  fois  tournait  mal. 

Mourir,  il  fallait  mourir  tout  de 
suite,  avant  qu'il  fît  grand  jour.  Où 
ferait-il  le  coup?  Il  se  remit  à  mar- 
cher, et  son  esprit  débattit  la  ques- 
tion; vaguement,  car  il  songeait 
aussi  à  toutes  sortes  d'autres  choses. 
Margot,  par  exemple,  une  grande  fille 
de  chair  superbe  et  jeune  qui  s'était 
amourachée  de  lui  un  soir,  il  y  avait 
un  an,  et  qui  depuis  était  fidèle  à  ce 
caprice.  La  veille  elle  lui  avait  télé- 
phoné de  venir  la  chercher,  vers  minuit, 
au  petit  théâtre  où  elle  jouait.  Ne 
le  voyant  pas  elle  s'était,  sans  doute, 
faite  conduire  chez  lui  comme  elle 
faisait  souvent,  car  elle  savait  son 
vice  et  qu'un  joueur  oublie  ou  néglige 
les  rendezvous. 

Maintenant    la    belle    fille    devait 
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dormir  là-bas,  étalée,  impudique 
comme  un  Rubens,  avec  ses  blonds 
cheveux  épars.  Quel  réveil  lorsqu'on 
le  rapporterait,  lui,  la  mâchoire  cassée 
et  saignante,  au  milieu  des  jupons 
coquets,  des  longs  bas,  des  petits 
souliers,  de  toute  son  intimité  dont 
elle  avait,  sans  doute,  comme  d'habi- 
tude semé  le  désordre  par  la  chambre. 

Puis  il  se  demanda  quel  effet  pro- 
duirait sa  mort  sur  les  autres,  dans 
son  monde  frivole  et  cynique  des 
clubs,  des  salons,  et  des  bars.  Le 
plaindrait-on?  Ah  bien,  oui!  Pas 
plus  que  tant  d'autres  qui  comme  lui 
.  .  .  Ainsi  le  petit  marquis  de 
Savenay,  si  gentil,  si  cajolé,  si  bon 
garçon.  Un  mois  avant  il  s'était  fait 
sauter  la  tête,  Savenay,  à  Monte 
Carlo;  on  avait  raconté  assez  de 
saletées  sur  son  compte,  tout  en  le 
plaignant  avec  ces  phrases  banales 
dont  est  faite  la  conversation  des 
mondains!  Maintenant  il  ne  man- 
quait guère  à  personne  le  petit  mar- 
quis, on  n'y  pensait  même  plus. 

Pour  lui,  Pierre  de  Valneuse,  le  bel 
homme  spirituel,  élégant,  qu'on  avait 
tant  recherché,  ce  serait  tout  pareil. 
Les  femmes  même — tant  de  femmes 
dont  il  avait  servi  les  élans  de  ro- 
mance, ces  rages  d'amour  qu'elles  ont 
toutes  ou  qu'en  toutes  on  peut  du 
moins  faire  naître — les  femmes  aussi 
l'oublieraient! 

Il  pensa  à  quelques  unes  séparé- 
ment, et  essaya  de  se  figurer  comment 
allait  les  affecter  sa  mort. 

Mais  rencontrant  tout  à  coup  deux 
agents  de  police,  il  eut  une  secousse 
intérieure  comme  si  ces  représentants 
de  la  loi  eussent  pu  savoir  qu'il  allait 
se  tuer  et  surgissaient  de  parmi  les 
arbres  pour  l'en  empêcher. 

Son  idée  ramenée  au  sujet  de  son 
suicide,  retourna  encore  la  question 
de  l'endroit. 

"Je  ne  peux  pas  cependant  me 
tuer  ici,  au  milieu  de  la  chaussée  ;  on 
croirait  que  j'ai  fait  le  coup  dans  un 
accès  de  fièvre  chaude.  Je  vais  re- 
monter à  pied  jusqu'au  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne Et  là,  dans  une  jolie  petite 
allée  bien  verte,  le  comte  Pierre  de 
Valneuse,  qui,  en  quatorze  ans,  a 
bêtement      gaspillé     la     rondelette 


L'idée  de  la  fin  prochaine  ne  don- 
nait à  Valneuse     aucune     angoisse; 


somme  de  quatre  millions  et  demi, 
sans  compter  les  dettes,  se  cassera  la 
tête,  le  12  mai  1900,  vers  les  5  heures 
du  matin.     .     .     . 

4<  Il  était  écrit  que  je  mourrais  sans 
avoir  vu  la  fin  du  siècle.     .     .     ." 

Sa  résolution  irrévocablement  prise, 
et  ayant  mis  un  petit  ton  de  bravade 
intime  dans  la  formulation  du  pro- 
gramme, Pierre  de  Valneuse  éprouva 
un  soulagement,  une  satisfaction  de 
quelque  chose  accomplie.  Il  marchait 
maintenant  d'un  pas  plus  dégagé 
Une  senteur  embaumée  lui  arriva  des 
arbres  en  fleurs.  Sans  être  une  na- 
ture particulièrement  poétique,  il 
jouit  avec  une  certaine  ardeur  de  la 
dernière  bonne  chose  que  lui  offrait 
l'existence,  la  sérénité  d'une  belle  fin 
d'nuit,  les  mystères  délicieux  d'une 
aurore. 

Il  avait  dépassé  le  rond  point  des 
Champs  Elysées,  et  continuait  à  re- 
monter vers  l'Arc  de  Triomphe. 
Mais  deux  voitures  passèrent  sur  la 
chaussée,  chargées  de  messieurs  et  de 
soupeuses  qui  sortaient  de  quelque 
restaurant  de  nuit.  C'étaient  des  vi- 
veurs de  sa  connaissance  qui  le  recon- 
nurent et  hélèrent  une  invitation  à 
venir  boire  du  lait  au  Pré-Catelan. 

Il  refusa;  et,  tournant  à  droite, 
s'enfuit  par  des  rues,  sans  savoir  oïl 
Un  quart  d'heure  après,  il  gravissait 
la  rue  de  Rome  absolument  déserte. 
Toutes  les  boutiques  étaient  fermées, 
sauf  un  petit  débit  de  liqueurs  où  l'on 
n'avait  pas  encore  complètement  en- 
levé les  volets.  Deux  ou  trois  employés 
du  chemin  de  fer  buvaient  là,  à  la 
lumière  du  gaz  qui,  du  dehors  où  il 
faisait  déjà  assez  clair,  semblait  bi- 
zarre. 

Il  était  loin  de  sa  route.  Décidé- 
ment il  n'irait  pas  au  Bois;  après  j 
tout,  quand  il  s'agit  de  se  mettre  une 
balle  dans  le  corps,  les  Ternes  ou  les 
Batignolles  valent  tout  autre  quartier. 
Il  se  dit: 

"  Il  doit  y  avoir  des  squares  par  là- 
haut.  Dans  le  prochain  square  ça  ira 
très  bien.  " 
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à  un  détour  de  sa  songerie  il  s'en 
étonna  un  peu,  et  avec  un  petit 
plaisir  de  vanité  se  reconnut  très 
crâne. 


Il  finit  par  arriver  dans  des  fau- 
bourgs à  lui  inconnus  et  qu'il  jugea 
excentriques.  De  loin  il  aperçut  un 
rassemblement  de  cinq  ou  six  hommes 
et  de  deux  jeunes  femmes,  tous  dé- 
guenillés, puant  la  paresse  et  le  vice. 
Ces  gens  étaient  en  train  de  se  con- 
certer débout  dans  une  encoignure. 
À  son  approche  les  faces  patibulaires 
se  tournèrent  vers  lui,  et  le  re- 
gardèrent venir  sans  plus  parler. 

Le  comte  passa,  exprès,  tout  à 
côté  d'eux,  et  les  dévisagea  insolem- 
ment. Comme  il  aurait  voulu  être 
attaqué  !  Il  sentit  que  c'eût  été  une 
satisfaction  de  défendre,  le  revolver 
au  poing,  cette  vie  dont  il  ne  voulait 
plus.  Mais,  sitôt  qu'il  eut  passé,  les 
drôles  à  mauvaise  mine  ne  firent  au- 
cunement attention  à  lui  et  s'éloign- 
èrent. 

Un  peu  après  il  vit  venir  sur  le 
même  trottoir  un  être  baroque, 
comme  une  grosse  boule  irrégulière 
qui  aurait  des  pieds  et  marcherait. 
Ce  monstre  était  une  toute  petite 
bossue,  très  âgée,  en  loques,  chargée 
d'une  hotte  de  chiffonière,  ce  qui  lui 
faisait  une  seconde  bosse.  En  pas- 
sant, la  vieille  leva  péniblement  une 
face  repoussante  de  misère  sur  le 
beau  monsieur  en  pardessus  clair  et 
chapeau  haut  de  forme. 

Une  sourire  mélancolique  plissa 
les  lèvres  de  Pierre,  et  un  regret  lui 
vint  plus  réel  qu'il  ne  voulait  l'ad- 
mettre. Pourquoi  n'avoir  pas  ren- 
contré ce  fétiche  quelques  heures  plus 
tôt?  Qui  sait?  Il  n'aurait  peut-être 
pas  perdu  si,  avant  d'aller  au  jeu,  il 
avait  touché  la  bosse. 

Rue  Legendre,  ses  regards  s'arrê- 
tèrent sur  une  jeune  femme  qui  déjà 
vendait  du  café  au  lait  et  du  chocolat 
sous  la  voûte  d'une  porte.  Deux 
maçons  en  vestes  maculées  de  blanc 
lampèrent  leurs  bols,  payèrent  et 
partirent.  La  marchande,  dans  la 
pâleur  claire  et  rosée  de  l'aurore, 
faisait    plaisir  à  voir,  très  saine  de 


teint,  vigoureuse  et  calme,  portant  un 
tablier  blanc  très  propre. 

"  Madame,  veuillez  me  donner  une 
tasse  de  lait  froid,  sans  sucre.  " 

Pierre  s'était  soudain  aperçut  qu'il 
avait  la  gorge  en  feu,  la  bouche 
pâteuse. 

"  Voilà,  monsieur.  .  .  .  On  vient 
de  l'apporter  de  la  campagne.  " 

L'homme  du  grand  monde  but  avec 
plaisir,  pas  le  moins  du  monde  dé- 
goûté, ce  qu'il  n'aurait  certes  pas  pu 
faire  quelques  heures  auparavant. 


Peu  à  peu  la  blancheur  pleine  du 
jour  était  venue.  Quand  sonnèrent 
cinq  heures,  bien  qu'on  sentît  encore 
qu'il  était  très  matin,  il  n'y  avait  plus 
trace  d'hésitation  dans  la  lumière. 

Le  comte  remontait  une  grande 
artère  d'un  quartier  populaire. 

Sur  la  chaussée  du  milieu,  venant 
de  la  campagne  à  destination  des 
marchés,  trottaient,  hautes  sur  roues, 
les  voitures  des  maraîchers,  pleines  de 
jardinage  et  de  fruits.  Sur  les  trot- 
toirs passait  déjà  beaucoup  de  monde. 
C'était  surtout  des  ouvriers  marchant 
vers  leur  travail. 

Ils  s'en  allaient  en  grand  nombre  à 
pas  méthodiques;  les  uns  redescen- 
daient vers  Paris,  les  autres  au  con- 
traire remontaient  vers  les  chantiers 
et  les  fabriques  de  banlieue.  Il  y  avait 
des  maçons  en  blouses  blanches  et  plâ- 
treuses, des  mécaniciens  en  bougerons 
bleus,  et  des  gens  en  anciennes  vestes 
de  dimanches,  salies,  mal  boutonnées, 
moins  familières  à  ces  gens  que  les 
vêtements  d'usine  qu'ils  endosseraient 
tout  à  l'heure. 

Beaucoup  s'en  allaient  les  bras  bal- 
lants; d'autres  portaient  dans  des 
paniers,  ou  roulée  dans  des  journaux, 
la  pitance  du  milieu  du  jour. 

Il  y  en  avait  de  gais  qui  s'apostro- 
phaient de  plaisanteries  d'un  groupe  à 
l'autre.  Mais  la  plupart  encore  mal 
éveillés  filaient  droit  devant  eux,  sans 
rien  voir,  sans  rien  dire,  sans  fumer. 

Tous  donnaient  l'impression  grave, 
un  peu  triste,  de  gens  sérieux  et  ré- 
signés, de  citoyens  qui  voient  dans 
la  vie  autre  chose  qu'une  rigolade,  et 
qui  ont  accepté  leurs  devoirs. 
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L'ensemble  avait  sa  grandeur  et  fit 
faire  au  comte  de  Valneuse  un  retour 
sur  lui-même.  Un  petit  café  ouvrait 
ses  portes  ;  un  garçon  en  charriait  les 
tables  et  les  chaises  remisées  &  l'in- 
térieur pour  la  nuit,  et  les  installaient 
sur  le  trottoir.  Pierre  s'assit  là, 
et  commanda  quelque  chose  à  boire 
comme  prétexte  à  voir  passer  le 
peuple,  le  peuple  qui  peine  et  produit. 
Il  se  mit  à  songer  d'une  façon  toute 
nouvelle. 

Il  n'avait  jamais  rien  fait  de  ses  dix 
doigts,  lui.  Sorti  d'une  famille  noble, 
jusqu'à  dix-huit  ans  il  avait  été  choyé 
entre  les  jupes  de  sa  mère  et  de  sa 
grand'mère,  entouré  de  servantes  et 
de  valets.  Vers  sa  majorité  la  mort 
de  tous  les  siens  l'avait  fait  maître 
absolu  de  plusieurs  grosses  fortunes. 
Et  son  argent  avait  continué  autour 
de  lui  l'obséquiosité  de  tous. 

Toujours  donc  il  s'était  considéré, 
avec  les  gens  de  son  cercle  et  de  son 
monde,  d'une  essence  supérieure  au 
reste  de  l'humanité.  Jusqu'alors  il 
n'avait  jamais  regardé  le  peuple. 
Sur  la  foi  de  certains  titrés,  et  d'après 
des  choses  lues  distraitement  dans  des 
journeaux  pour  aristocrates,  il  s'était 
fait  des  masses  qui  travaillent  une 
idée  peu  favorable. 

Mais  voilà  que  soudain  une  curios- 
ité le  prenait.  Voilà  qu'il  considérait 
avec  respect  les  producteurs  des  rich- 
esses de  la  vie. 

Il  réfléchit  longuement,  rumina 
jusqu'à  l'amertume  la  stupidité  vide 
de  son  existence  de  jouisseur  et  d'inu- 
tile. Enfin  il  se  leva,  viril  et  résolu. 
Finie  la  fête,  par  force;  mais  aban- 
donnée aussi  la  lâche  idée  de  se  tuer 
plutôt  que  d'accepter  la  contrainte 
commune.     Il  allait  gagner  sa  vie. 

Il  redescendit  vers  Paris,  le  cœur  et 

la  démarche  allègres.   Si  à  ce  moment 

on  lui  avait  annoncé  un  nouvel  héritage, 

c'est  à  dire  les  moyens  de  continuer 

son  luxe  et  son  oisiveté,  il  eût  refusé 

net,  sans  hésitation. 

* 
*  * 

Quelque  part    sur    son   chemin    il 

trouva  un  magasin   où   l'on   vendait 

des  vêtements  de   travailleur.     Il  se 

lit    là-dedans    d'un    pantalon   de 


velours  brun  à  côtes  et  d'un  paletot  de 
toile  bleue.  Il  acheta  aussi  une  cas- 
quette. Le  tout  se  montait  à  une 
quinzaine  de  francs  qu'il  paya  avec 
son  dernier  louis,  le  louis  emprunté 
au  valet  de  pied  qui,  au  cercle,  lui 
avait  passé  son  pardessus.  Puis,  son 
paquet  sous  le  bras,  le  comte  de  Val- 
neuse se  mit  en  route  pour  son  appar- 
tement où  il  voulait  changer  de  cos- 
tume. 

Il  arriva  au  somptueux  entresol 
avant  huit  heures.  Son  domestique 
l'attendait,  toujours  en  ronflant  sur 
un  sofa  du  vestibule. 

"Julien,  vous  pouvez  aller  vous 
coucher,  je  n'aurai  pas  besoin  de  vous." 

"Madame  est  là,"  prévint  le  lar- 
bin, "  elle  est  venue  vers  minuit;  efle 
prétend  que  monsieur  lui  avait  pro- 
mis de  venir  la  chercher  au  théâtre; 
alors.     ..." 

Le  comte  coupa  court:  "  C'est  bien; 
allez." 

Puis  il  pénétra  dans  sa  chambre. 

Dans  la  demi-clarté  qui  filtrait  à 
travers  les  rideaux  soigneusement 
joints,  Margot  dormait  encore  et  ne  se 
réveilla  point.  Valneuse  s'approcha 
du  lit  et  considéra  la  blonde  créa- 
ture paresseuse  et  soignée;  ses 
yeux  d'amateur  délicat  parcoururent 
longuement  et  avec  plaisir  les  mem- 
bres voluptueux  ;  sa  main  caressa  la 
soyeuse  chevelure  d'or  étalée  sur 
l'oreiller. 

Sous  la  caresse  Margot  ouvrit  des 
yeux  languides,  et,  avec  un  sourire 
endormi  qui  la  fit  adorable,  elle  mit 
ses  deux  beaux  bras  nus  autour  du 
cou  de  l'homme  qu'elle  attira  vers 
elle  pour  des  baisers. 

Pierre  de  Valneuse  s'abandonnait,  ! 
entrevoyait  déjà  une  de  ces  longues 
journées  de  paresse  et  de  plaisir  dont 
il  avait  coutume.  Mais  tout  à  coup  la 
vision  de  millions  de  travailleurs  qui 
à  cette  heure  même  du  jour  piochai- 
ent, limaient,  bûchaient  partout,  en 
des  milliers  d'usines  et  de  chantiers,  k 
redressa  dans  une  nouvelle  résolution 

Margot  s'étonna  des  paroles  qu'il 
dit.  Comme  elle  l'aimait  réellement, 
elle  éprouva  de  la  peine  de  tant  de 
froideur,  et  se  répandit  en  reproches 
mouillés  de  larmes. 
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Le  comte,  pour  le  plaisir  de  confier 
à  quelqu'un  son  nouveau  plan  de  vie 
qu'il  jugeait  surprenant  et  original, 
faillit  se  laisser  aller  à  dire  ses  nou- 
velles idées.  Mais  sachant  l'irrémé- 
diable stupidité  de  cette  femme,  il  eut 
la  prévision  des  choses  idiotes  qu'il 
lui  faudrait  entendre,  et  se  tut. 

Il  fit  lever  et  habiller  sa  maîtresse, 
et  l'expédia  au  plus  vite  par  le  pré- 
texte d'une  respectable  visite  at- 
tendue. Puis  il  revêtit  sa  défroque 
de  prolétaire,  coiffa  sa  casquette  et 
après  une  heure  ou  deux  passées  à 
brûler  des  papiers  intimes,  il  sortit 
sans  rien  dire  à  ses  domestiques,  sans 
prendre  un  souvenir,  sans  écrire  une 
lettre  d'adieu  à  un  ami. 
* 

Quand  il  eut  tourné  au  coin  de  la 
rue,  le  comte  Pierre  de  Valneuse  fut 
aussi  mort  que  s'il  s'était  vraiment 
cassé  la  tête  au  revolver.  Il  ne  resta 
plus  que  Pierre  Valneuse  tout  court — 
un  gaillard  solide  et  de  bonne  tour- 
nure sous  ses  habits  grossiers. 

Il  s'en  fut  par  les  rues,  au  hasard, 
pendant  des  heures,  sifflotant  des 
flonflons,  se  sentant  la  peau  neuve  et 
le  cœur  léger.  En  un  quartier  loin- 
tain, devant  un  bâtiment  en  construc- 
tion, il  se  proposa  à  l'entrepreneur 
pour  décharger  des  madriers  qu'on 
amenait  par  grandes  voitures.  On 
l'embaucha  avec  deux  ou  trois  autres. 
Ce  travail  dura  jusqu'à  la  tombée  du 
jour. 

Après  la  longue  satisfaction  de  sen- 
tir ses  muscles  d'athlète  jouer  enfin 
dans  une  besogne  utile,  il  eut 
l'orgueil  d'étendre  la  main  pour 
recevoir  son  dû,  de  voir  dans  sa  palme 
endolorie  trois  pièces  d'argent,  trois 
francs  qu'il  avait  gagnés. 

Il  mangea  de  bon  cœur  l'épaisse 
soupe  et  le  mouton  aux  pommes  de 
terre  d'une  gargote  de  faubourg.  Puis 
il  loua  une  chambre  d'ouvrier  chez 
une  brave  femme  à  qui  il  rappelait  un 
fils  mort  soldat  en  Afrique,  et  qui  dès 
l'abord  le  combla  d'attentions. 

Le  lendemain,  mis  débout  dès 
l'aube  par  la  dégringolade  d'autres 
travailleurs  dans  les  escaliers,  il  s'en 
fut    quêter    "l'embauche."      Sur   sa 


mine  ouverte  et  son  allure  râblée,  un 
constructeur  mécanicien  l'accepta  tout 
de  suite  comme  homme  de  peine. 
Trois  mois  après,  son  intelligence  et 
sa  bonne  volonté  l'avaient  promu 
chauffeur  et  il  gagnait  six  francs  par 
jour. 


* 


Un  soir,  après  la  dure  journée  faite, 
la  nostalgie  des  endroits  fréquentés 
jadis  le  prit,  et  des  hauteurs  popu- 
leuses de  Ménilmontant  il  descendit 
se  promener  un  peu,  en  badaud,  dans  le 
flamboiement  des  grands  boulevards. 

Il  croisa  beaucoup  de  ses  anciens 
amis,  qui  ne  le  reconnurent  pas. 
Même,  à  la  porte  d'un  restaurant  à  la 
mode,  il  vit  Margot  descendre  de 
voiture.  La  jeune  femme,  somp- 
tueuse, les  épaules  chargées  de  four- 
rures, escortée  d'un  banquier  étique 
mais  très  riche  et  très  chic,  frôla 
l'ouvrier,  le  regarda  dédaigneusement, 
et  ne  soupçonna  pas  un  instant  l'amant 
qu'à  tous  les  autres  elle  avait  préféré. 

Pierre  Valneuse  ouvrier,  remonta  à 
son  faubourg  sans  un  regret,  l'esprit 
et  la  chair  pleins  d'une  saine  fierté. 


Il  y  a  plus  d'un  an  que  s'est  passé 
tout  cela.  Hier,  appuyé  à  la  lice, 
parmi  les  passagers  de  troisième 
classe  qu'emportaient  La  Bretagne 
vers  New  York  et  la  vaste  Amérique, 
Pierre  Valneuse,  sérieux,  regardait 
disparaître  les  dernières  traces  de  la 
France — au  loin, dans  la  brume  de  mer. 

Il  se  sentait  le  cœur  de  plus  en  plus 
serré  de  tristesse  et,  en  regardant  les 
flots  qui  bruissaient  rapides  le  long 
du  flanc  du  navire,  il  rêva  longtemps 
au  passé  doré. 

Mais  par  un  effort  il  secoua  enfin  les 
visions  malsaines  et  tourna  sa  pensée 
vers  le  futur  inconnu  où  l'ambition  le 
poussait,  où  il  se  mit  à  entasser  les 
espoirs.  Il  partait  parce  qu'en  France 
un  travailleur  gagne  par  trop  peu. 

Pierre  Valneuse  tout  court  avait 
songé  un  jour  qu'il  lui  serait  doux  de 
payer  les  dettes  énormes,  les  dettes 
multiples  laissées  par  le  comte  Pierre 
de  Valneuse,  l'aristocratique  "propre 
à  rien  "  qu'il  avait  été. 
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A   NEW    REPUBLIC 

ANEW  federation  has  lately  been  formed — 
It  boasts  of  a  government  free  ; 
Two  hearts  by  the  tenderest  passions  were  warmed, 

Which  brought  forth  a  union,  you  see! 
"  For  weal  or  for  woe,  through  storm  and  through  strife  " — 

Was  e'er  nation's  motto  like  this? — 
The  compact  each  signed  for  the  length  of  a  life 
And  affixed  the  Great  Seal — 'twas  a  kiss! 

The  government,  framed  to  each  purpose  intent, 

Acknowledges  plainly  that  it 
Derives  its  just  powers  from  willing  consent 

Of  the  governed,  and  errs  not  a  whit; 
Since  clearly  in  weakness  its  greatest  strength  lies, 

A  soft  word's  diplomacy  rare 
Will  dry  up  the  tears  in  a  pair  of  blue  eyes 

And  conquer  rebellion  that's  there. 

The  new  federation  is  quite  a  success, 

The  government  gives  us  report  ; 
Though  much  now  depends,  it  is  free  to  confess, 

In  its  keeping  aloof  from  a  court 
Where  right  of  secession  the  judge  styles  "divorce" — 

For  such  things  have  nothing  to  do 
With  clinging,  and  billing,  and  cooing,  of  course, 

Where  Love  rules  a  nation  of  two. 

Roy  Farrell  Greene. 


*m 
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CHIEFLY   ORNAMENTAL 

E  JONES — Is  there  a  clock  in  your  church? 
Sleepleigh — Yes,  but  it  isn't  of  much  use  ;  it  hasn't  any  alarm. 


Sef 


A    LOGICAL   CONCLUSION 

THEY  who  would  keep  their  hands  soft,  sleep 
With  gloves  on  when  they're  in  their  beds; 
Some  men  you  meet,  you'd  think,  must  keep 
In  sleep  their  hats  upon  their  heads. 

Dorothy  Dorr. 
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A   LANE   IN   LENOX 

By  Kate  Masterson 


GOLDEN-ROD  on  either  side  wav- 
ing' its  flame-stalks  over  a  glori- 
ous tangle  of  wild  flowers.  Blue- 
fringed  daisies  with  yellow  eyes  bend 
over  the  feathery  grasses,  and  upon 
the  stone  wall  a  vine  clamber s,  ruddy- 
scarlet,  brown-purple  and  green-and- 
gold. 

Through  the  trees  comes  the  cool 
pattering  of  a  little  river  over  the 
stones.  Sometimes  a  bird  chirps 
softly.  A  man  and  a  girl  ride  slowly 
up  the  road,  their  horses'  feet  echoing 
loudly  over  occasional  bridges.  It  is 
early  morning.     The  girl  speaks  : 

44  It  seems  to  me  I've  ridden  this 
way  before." 

"  But  you  told  me  last  night  this 
was  your  first  visit." 

"Yes-s." 

"  Country  roads  are  so  very  much 
alike." 

•'Not  roads  like  this." 

There  is  a  silence.  A  squirrel 
scampers  across  the  road.  She  starts 
slightly.     He  says  : 

"It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 
The  beauty  of  the  place  at  this  time 
of  year  is  almost  unearthly.  There 
are  vistas  breaking  out  at  turns  as  we 
go  up  this  hill  that  are  fairly  pano- 
ramic.    Lenox  is  heaven!" 

The  girl  draws  a  deep  breath,  and 
says  : 

44  I  am  so  glad  I  came  up  for  the 
party!" 

44  And  so  am  I!" 

44  That  you  came?" 

"Both!" 

The  girl  laughs  merrily,  with  a 
swift,  sidelong  glance  at  him  from  un- 
der her  lashes.  The  brook  and  bird 
duet  grows  louder,  sweeter,  then  still 
again. 


44  You  see,  if  we  hadn't  come  up  for 
the  party  we  never  should  have 
met!" 

44  That  would  have  been  dreadful." 

She  laughs  again. 

44  Do  you  know,  you  hold  your  rein 
more  oddly  than  any  girl  I  know?" 

44  The  Indians  ride  that  way,  they 
say." 

44  Eh?    Really?    That's  funny!" 

44  My  riding  teacher  could  never 
break  me  of  the  habit.  " 

44  You  look  a  bit  like  an  Indian  girl 
— in  a  picture  ;  but  no — not  with  that 
golden  hair  of  yours.  But  why  should 
you  ride  like  an  Indian?" 

44  Sometimes  I  dream.  And  al- 
ways I  am  an  Indian  girl,  and  there 
is  a  war.  And  I  sit  in  a  great  tent. 
My  father  is  a  chief.  And  the  young 
men  bring  furs  and  fish  and  flowers 
to  me.     Just  fancy!" 

44  Ah!     A  titled  lady?" 

44  Yes — and  you  know — when  one 
has  dreams  like  that — real  life  seems 
tame — and  real  men —    Oh!" 

44  Not  up  to  the  mark,  eh?" 

44  Why,  there  is  one  young  chief  in 
my  dream — oh,  you  should  see  him  ! — 
handsome — excelling  in  every  sport — 
using  his  arrow  so  skilfully  that  he  is 
named  4Sure  Heart!' — that's  what  it 
is  in  English.  You  wouldn't  under- 
stand it  if  I  told  you  in  Indian.  " 

44  Wouldn't  I?" 

44  No;  but  it  means  that  his  arrow 
never  failed  to  kill.  Now,  when  a 
girl  meets  a  man  like  that  in  dream- 
land, dress-coats  seem  horrid." 

44H'm!" 

44  Well,  in  my  dream  one  night 
we  rode,  he  and  I,  through  this  lane. 
No— no!  Don't  tell  me!  I  tell  you  I 
see  the  same  rocks,  the  flowers,  the 
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mountains  now  and  then  through  the 
trees  over  there — I  heard  the  brook 
and  the  rollicking  song  of  that  bird — 
why,  even  the  squirrel  that  ran  across 
the  road — did  you  see  it?  Don't  laugh 
at  me!" 

"  A  very  pretty  dream!" 

"  Isn't  it?  Do  you  ever  think  that 
we  may  live  another  life  when  we  are 
asleep?" 

"When  we  are  asleep?  I  can 
hardly  think — tell  me,  is  it  possible 
that  I  have  forgotten — have  we  ever 
met  before?" 

"Last  night!  See — reach  up  and 
get  me  that  branch  of  red  ivy  hang- 
ing over  your  head.  Well  done! 
That  ivy  grew  in  my  dream,  too. 
Now,  what  will  you  do  with  it?" 

"  Wreathe  it  like  this  over  your 
horse's  neck " 

"Don't!" 

"Why  not?" 

"He  did  that.  I  am  frightened. 
Let  us  turn  back!" 

"  Never!" 

"Who  are  you?" 

"  You  know  my  name." 

"  But  tell  me  something  more." 

"Look  here,  you've  been  having 
fun  with  me  right  along." 

"How?" 

"  Your  dream  and  all." 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Don't  you  really  know  who  I 
am?" 

"Marquette,  the  football  man, 
champion  of " 

"The  Indian  football  man " 

"  Now  playing  with  Yale?" 

"That's  me.  I'm  a  real  Indian. 
Not  like  the  chap  in  the  dream — 
am  I?" 

"  Oh  !     There's  the  bridge  !" 

There  is  another  silence.  The  horses' 
hoofs  make  a  rhythmic  music.  She 
urges  her  mount  to  a  gallop.  Her 
sailor  hat  falls  back  on  her  tumbled 
golden  hair.  He  calls  to  her  warn- 
tngly-  She  looks  back  with  a  laugh. 
He  reaches  her  side  and  says: 

"  Why  did  you  do  that?" 

"  What?— gallop  over  the  bridge?" 
x  es. 

€€  Don't  you  know?" 

"No," 


"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  kiss 
me." 

"Oh,  I  say!     Ha!  ha!" 

"/frdid." 

"I  don't  kiss  girls  suddenly  like 
that.  Besides,  it  frightens  the  horses. 
You  forget  I  am  quite  civilized." 

"  My  horse  is  very  gentle.  He's 
accustomed  to  things.  Did  you  see 
how  he  took  that  squirrel?" 

"H'm-mmm.  Pull  up  a  minute. 
I  want  to  show  you  something. 
Promise  not  to  scream." 

"  I  never  scream." 

He  pulls  off  his  left  glove,  pushes  up 
the  coat  sleeve  and  turns  over  the  linen 
cuff  beneath.  On  his  arm  there  is  a 
curiously  tattooed  mark.  The  girl  bends 
over  to  see  it. 

"  How  very  odd!" 

"  Do  you  see  what  it  is?" 

"A  heart  with  an  arrow  through 
its  centre.  Why — when  did  you  have 
it  done?" 

"  It's  been  there  since  I  was  a 
baby.  It  means  my  name — my  Indian 
name — that  is  what  surprised  me 
when  you  said — you  see  nobody  knows 
but " 

"  Listen— isn't  this  true?  The  next 
turn  of  the  road  we  come  to  a  ledge 
of  rock — above  the  river?" 

"That's  true!  You've  been  here 
before.  How  could  you  know?  That 
rock  is  called  *  The  Lovers'  Leap.'" 

"Why  do  so  many  lovers  leap,  I 
wonder?" 

"They  don't,  nowadays.  They 
marry." 

"That's  quite  as  effective  an  end- 
ing." 

"Of  life?" 

"Of  love." 

"It  shouldn't  be." 

They  reach  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
pause  to  look  across  at  the  misty  blue 
of  the  mountain-top  showing  against 
the  reddening  sky.  Beneath  the  great 
projecting  rock  a  miniature  torrent 
dashes.  He  dismounts  and  lifts  her 
from  her  saddle.  They  peer  over  the 
edge,  hand  in  hand,  Itke  children. 
With  his  gloved  hands  lu  brushes  cff 
an  old  metal  plate  set  in  the  rock  at 
their  feet.  On  it  she  reads  the  le- 
gend: 
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from  this  rock  an  Indian  princess  "  Perhaps — they  did.    Who  knows?" 

of  the  pequot  tribe  Hf  had  grown  very  . whi te     Sud- 
denly she  turned  and  hid  her  face  m 

LEAPED    WITH    HER    LOVER    IN    1650.  fur  hands. 

The  girl  shivers  slightly.  "Don't!",  he    pleaded.       "Please 

"  It  is  cold  here.     Let  us  go  back —  don't!" 

to — earth."  He  gently  drew  her  fingers  from 

He  takes  both  her  hands  in  his  and  her  face   and  looked   into  her  eyes. 

looks  into  her  eyes,  while  she  flushes  There  was  a  twinkle  of  mischief  and 

softly.  amusement  there. 

"No;  let  us  go  back — to   Lenox.  "Huh!"  he  said,  stiffly,   "I  knew 

Poor  things,  they  never  came  back!"  you  were  joking  all  the  time!" 


* 


A   MASQUE   OF    LOVE 

I  KNOW  you  love  me  not,  strange  child  of  passion! 
Yet  I  have  heard  low  words  and  scented  sighs 
Break  breathless  at  your  lips — have  watched  your  eyes 
Deepen  and  droop  and  melt  in  maddening  fashion 
Before  the  hunger  of  my  glad  surmise  ! 

Your  soft,  uncertain  murmurings  but  hide 
The  mirthful  mockery  of  an  untouched  heart. 
When  on  my  lips  your  clinging  kisses  smart, 

Tis  Pleasure's  Self  you  love  ;  and  how,  beside 
That  futile,  phantom  god,  can  man  hold  part? 

Oh,  haunting  dream  of  living  loveliness, 

Oh,  royal  rebel  to  the  rules  of  love, 

Love  not  at  all,  or  love  all  else  above  ! 
And  yet — ah,  though  you  loved  me  even  less, 

Still — still  must  I  my  honest  passion  prove  ! 

R.  W.  St.  Hill. 


MEN    ARE    BUT   CHILDREN 

V/T  OTHER— What  is  all  this  fuss  in  the  nursery  about? 

1YA     Small   Brother   {crying) — James  is  always  the  procession,  and  I'm 

tired  of  being  the  crowd  on  the  sidewalk. 
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WORDS    AND    FLOWERS 

IF  words  could  turn  to  flowers 
From  sunny  garden  plots, 
Then  would  I  cheer  your  hours 
With  fair  forget-me-nots. 

If  words  could  grow  like  flowers, 

And  shed  their  perfumes  sweet, 
Then  would  I  throw  in  showers 

Fresh  roses  at  your  feet. 

If  words  could  soothe  like  flowers, 

And  bourgeon  as  they  please, 
I'd  build  for  you  fair  bowers 

Of  pansies  and  heartsease. 

If  words  could  woo  like  flowers, 

Undimmed  with  doubt  or  fear, 
Blessed  by  the  vernal  powers, 

Then  I  would  win  you,  dear! 

William  Hamilton  Hayne. 


AT   A    FIFTH    AVENUE    GALLERY 

ii  T^HIS  picture  is  said  to  be  a  Rubens.     Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  just 
-^      been  paid  for  it.  " 
•*  The  party  who  bought  it  must  have  been  a  Rube." 

9t 


THE    RESULT   OF    PRACTICE 

44  T  UNDERSTAND  she  is  making  great  progress  at  golf." 

x     "  Remarkable!     She  can  now  break  a  brassie  and  lose  a  ball  at  one 
stroke!" 


HE   KNEW  BETTER 

M  °*;LIE— You  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to. 

o  VHOLLIE — Yes,  I  have.     I  have  a  wealthy  aunt  who  believes  in  Chris- 
tian Science. 
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By  Michael  Gifford  White 


THE  United  States  College  of 
Heraldry  gazed  pensively  out 
of  a  rear  window  of  No.  52X 
South  Washington  Square.  A  bright 
Spring  sun  drew  moisture  from  the 
lines  of  many-colored  garments  strung, 
mesh-like,  from  wall  to  wall,  and  fell 
with  inspiriting  warmth  on  the  crouch- 
ing forms  of  two  members  of  the  feline 
race,  tuning  their  melodious  voices 
for  the  nocturnal  Spring  concerts, 
soon  to  be  opened. 

However,  these  cheerful  evidences 
of  returning  Summer  did  not  strike  a 
sympathetic  chord  in  the  soul  of  the 
United  States  College  of  Heraldry, 
represented  in  all  its  offices  by  one 
Arthur  Wakefield,  a  young  man  of 
up-to-date  exterior,  in  spite  of  a  men- 
tal tendency  toward  historical  and 
antiquarian  research. 

It  was  this  tendency  that  had 
caused  Wakefield,  much  to  the  cha- 
grin of  his  friends,  to  relinquish  a  good 
position  in  Buffalo  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  in  New  York  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  much-needed  insti- 
tution, the  said  United  States  Col- 
lege of  Heraldry;  and,  for  certain 
reasons,  to  select  South  Washington 
Square  as  the  most  desirable  locality 
in  which  to  initiate  a  connection. 

As  is  well  known,  the  north  side  of 
the  Square  has  long  been  the  chosen 
abode  of  aristocracy  and  wealth,  just 
as  the  south  side  has  become  that  of 
art,  and  consequent  impecuniosity — 
the  deduction  being  obvious  that  an  in- 
expensive lodgment  could  be  obtained 
actually  vis-à-vis  with  those  who 
might  naturally  be  presumed  to  be 
interested  in  the  science  of  heraldry. 
Further,  the  Astor  Library,  upon 
whose  shelves  repose  many  volumes 


dealing  with  lineage  and  the  proper 
grouping  of  griffins,  unicorns  and 
other  strange  monsters  into  coats-of- 
arms,  was  but  a  few  blocks  distant — 
an  added  inducement  in  the  saving  of 
car  fares. 

Whether,  however,  the  residents  of 
North  Washington  Square  were  just 
a  little  too  aristocratic,  and  had  al- 
ready been  provided  with  all  that  was 
necessary  in  the  way  of  chevrons, 
gules  and  bars  proper;  whether  the 
bars  sinister  had  been  already  satis- 
factorily explained  away,  and  every- 
one residing  in  that  fortunate  neigh- 
borhood could  trace  an  unbroken 
descent,  either  to  the  Mayflower  or 
to  the  worthy  burghers  of  Holland,  is 
not  known  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  they 
did  not  patronize  the  United  States 
College  of  Heraldry  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Square  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing the  institution  a  financial  success. 

With  the  exception,  in  fact,  of  a 
few  minor  commissions  to  provide 
some  rampant  beast  or  fowl  for  a 
crest,  only  one  important  order  for  a 
complete  genealogy  and  et  ceteras  had 
been  received  during  a  period  of  six 
months;  and  that  was  from  an  un- 
known person  in  his  native  city,  whose 
account  appeared  destined  to  stand  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 

This  condition  of  affairs  naturally 
weighed  heavily  on  Wakefield's  mind, 
to  which  the  last  few  days  had  added 
another  anxiety  by  the  advent  to 
New  York  of  a  certain  family  from 
Buffalo,  in  one  member  of  which  he 
had  for  some  time  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest. 

The  visit  just  at  that  particular 
time  could  not  have  been  more  in- 
opportune.    Reasonably,  the  visitors 
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expected  to  be  taken  to  various  places 
of  public  entertainment — a  course 
which,  however  much  Wakefield 
might  have  been  anxious  to  pursue  it, 
the  low  state  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  College  of  Heraldry 
absolutely  prohibited. 

On  three  mornings  in  succession  he 
had  taken  Maud  and  her  mother  for  a 
ramble  in  Central  Park,  and  had 
learnedly  discoursed  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  various  beasts  in  the 
zoological  enclosure  with  regard  to 
the  science  of  heraldry;  but  on  the 
last  occasion  he  could  not  deny  to 
himself  that  his  friends  looked  bored, 
and  with  difficulty  suppressed  the  fact 
that  they  yearned  for  other  opportuni- 
ties of  recreation. 

They  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
hiût  broadly  how  much  they  would 
like  to  visit  his  studio  in  South  Wash- 
ington Square,  and  how  delightful  it 
must  be  to  dine  at  one  of  those  bo- 
hemian  resorts  where  artists  and  all 
that  queer  kind  of  people  congregate 
and  say  and  do  the  eccentric  things 
proverbial  to  their  calling. 

Strenuously  Wakefield  had  endeav- 
ored to  assure  his  friends  that  the  re- 
gion of  South  Washington  Square 
was  no  longer  an  interesting  part  of 
the  city,  that  such  artists  as  dwelt 
there  were  prosaic  fellows,  too  much 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  elusive  dol- 
lar to  affect  any  appearance  of  bo- 
hemianism,  and  that  as  to  the  delight- 
ful little  dinners  at  the  French  cafés, 
it  was  far  better  to  dine  at  their  hotel, 
where  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
culinary  department. 

Still,  he  had  gauged  the  feminine 
mind  too  well  to  believe  that  it  would 
relinquish  a  project  once  engendered 
therein,  and  he  awaited  with  trepida- 
tion the  announcement  of  a  proposed 
visit  and  the  difficulty  he  would  ex- 
perience in  gathering  together  the 
funds  necessary  to  do  honor  to  the 
occasion. 

Such  was  the  combination  of  unto- 
ward circumstances  that  shadowed 
the  bright  influences  of  that  Spring 
morning,  when  a  sharp  knock  on  the 
door  interrupted  his  disquieting  re- 
flections. 


"Come!"  he  cried,  turning  half 
round.     * i  Come  in.  " 

In  response  the  door  was  slowly 
opened,  and  a  stout  woman,  short  of 
breath,  with  her  hair  secured  beneath 
a  red  cotton  handkerchief  tied  under 
the  chin,  and  holding  a  feather  duster 
in  one  hand,  wheezed  into  the  room. 

"Ah!  good  morning,  Mrs.  Jenks," 
greeted  Wakefield.  "  It's  a  fine  morn- 
ing, isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  curtly  replied  the  stout 
woman.  "It  is  a  fine  morning,  Mr. 
Wakefield.  The  mail  carrier  just  left 
this  letter,  sol  thought  I'd  bring  it  up, 
as  probably  you'd  want  to  see  me  any- 
way." 

"  Want  to  see  you?"  repeated  Wake- 
field, in  a  tone  of  affected  surprise. 
He  knew  full  well  that  it  was  his  land- 
lady's way  of  intimating  that  the  rent 
was  overdue. 

"  Yes,  sir.  It's  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month,  you  understand,  with  a  month's 
rent  owing  besides.  " 

"Dear  me,  you  don't  say  so!"  ex- 
claimed the  United  States  College  of 
Heraldry  in  accents  of  astonishment 
"How  careless  of  me  to  have  for- 
gotten !  I  have  such  a  terrible  mem- 
ory, Mrs.  Jenks.  My  friends  declare 
I'm  the  most  absent-minded  creature 
alive.  But  I  shall  go  down  to  the  bank 
this  afternoon,  and  then  well  settle 
up  everything."  He  had  more  than 
once  found  this  a  good  plan  to  stave 
off  the  importunities  of  pressing  cred- 
itors. 

"And  there's  three  months'  coffee 
and  rolls  not  paid  for,"  added  Mrs. 
Jenks,  significantly. 

"  Three  months'  coffee  and  rolls!" 
repeated  Wakefield,  as  if  he  had  just 
been  informed  of  the  death  of  a  near 
relative  leaving  an  immense  fortune 
to  charities  ;  *  *  surely  it  cannot  be  three 
months'  coffee  and  rolls!" 

"  Yes,  it  is,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Jenks, 
tersely. 

"Oh!  that's  too  bad.  I'll  make  a 
note  of  it  when  I  go  down  to  the  bank 
this  afternoon.  But  please  put  it 
all  down  on  one  bill,  Mrs.  Jenks,  be- 
cause that  simplifies  matters,  and 
I  don't  like  to  wrack  my  memory 
over  trifles." 
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"Well,  but  that  ain't  the  money," 
remarked  Mrs.  Jenks,  as  she  de- 
molished the  newly  completed  resi- 
dence of  a  spider  by  a  sweep  of  her 
feather  duster.     "  I  have  to  pay " 

44  To  be  sure,  certainly,"  interposed 
Wakefield.  "  But  you  shall  have  the 
money  all  right.  As  I  said  before,  I'll 
go  down  to  the  bank  this  afternoon 
where  I — where,  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  money  on  deposit,  and 
I'll  draw  a  check,  and  then  we'll  settle 
up  everything.  I'm  very  busy  just 
now.  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Jenks," 
and  Wakefield  nodded  and  smiled  re- 
assuringly as  Mrs.  Jenks  sighed 
deeply  and  made  a  heavy  exit. 

44 1  wonder  who  the  letter's  from?" 
he  reflected,  as  he  took  up  the  mis- 
sive. *'  Perhaps  a  check  from  my 
Buffalo  client  at  last."  Then, as  he 
glanced  at  the  handwriting,  the  shade 
of  gravity  again  overspread  his  face. 
44  It's  from  Maud.  What  does  she 
want,  I  wonder?" 

The  letter  was  brief  and  to  the 
point.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
writer  and  her  mother  were  tired  of 
being  cooped  up  in  the  hotel,  and  that 
by  way  of  diversion  they  begged  to  be 
taken  out  to  some  nice  place  to  dine 
that  evening. 

Wakefield  smiled  grimly,  as  he 
placed  the  letter  on  a  table  and  ejacu- 
lated: "  Take  them  out  to  some  nice 
place  to  dinner!"  Then  he  plunged 
his  hand  into  a  pocket  and  drew  forth 
a  collection  of  small  change,  which  he 
reckoned  with  care. 

"One  fifty-cent  piece,  three  quar- 
ters, a  Canadian  dime — why  don't  the 
Canucks  keep  their  bad  money  at 
home? — six  nickels  and  eleven  pen- 
nies. Total,  one  dollar  and  seventy- 
six  cents.  Well,  at  the  Chien  d'Or, 
three  dinners  at  fifty  cents — one  dol- 
lar and  fifty,  fifteen  cents  for  the 
waiter — you  can  forget  your  landlady, 
the  grocer,  or  your  best  friend,  but 
never  the  waiter— one  dollar  and 
sixty-five.  That  leaves  me  with  the 
Canadian  dime  and  a  penny  for  a 
newspaper,  and  then  there's  the  car 
fares." 

He  searched  his  pockets  and  dis- 
covered   another    quarter.     4t  Thank 


heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  44 though  if 
they  say  they'll  take  oysters,  there's 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  make  an 
assignment.  It  all  comes,"  he  con- 
cluded, 4<of  pretending  that  one  is 
doing  a  splendid  business,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  even  personal  securities 
are  hypothecated.  Upon  my  word,  it 
is  too  bad,  because  Maud  will  think 
me  the  meanest  fellow  in  existence, 
and  I  would  not  for  the  world  appear 
as  such  in  her  mirthful  blue  eyes.  I 
must  write  at  once  to  that  lady  client 
and  request  an  immediate  settlement 
of  my  account.  " 

During  the  day  Wakefield  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  in  reduc- 
ing the  chaotic  state*  of  the  studio  of 
the  United  States  College  of  Heraldry 
to  something  approaching  order,  and 
he  wrote  a  peremptory  note  to  the 
lady  in  Buffalo,  requesting  a  prompt 
attention  to  his  claim — in  payment  for 
the  postage  of  which  communication 
he  was  able  to  congratulate  himself 
on  exchanging  the  Canadian  dime  for 
a  two-cent  stamp  and  eight  good 
American  coppers  in  addition.  Then, 
with  the  resignation  of  a  philosopher, 
he  awaited  the  events  of  the  evening. 

Punctual  to  the  hour  stated  in  the  let- 
ter, Wakefield  presented  himself  at  the 
Hotel  Patrician,  and  conducted  his 
friends  to  the  Cabaret  du  Chien  d'Or, 
where,  to  his  profound  relief,  both 
Maud  and  her  mother  declined  the 
proffer  of  oysters. 

Further,  they  expressed  themselves 
so  delighted  with  the  place  that,  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  enter- 
tainment, he  pointed  out  a  group  of 
young  men  rapidly  undermining  their 
constitutions  by  smoking  cigarettes 
between  each  course,  as  rising  artists  ; 
and  an  elderly  gentleman  of  mercan- 
tile appearance,  who  had  ordered  vin 
supérieur  at  the  extravagant  outlay  of 
an  extra  ten  cents,  as  the  editor  of  a 
leading  magazine.  Two  young  wom- 
en, who  might  have  been  country 
school  teachers  under  the  chaper- 
onage  of  a  male  city  cousin,  and 
who  sipped  their  ordinary  claret  with 
the  doubtful  air  of  persons  not  quite 
sure  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  excusable 
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wickedness,  he  indicated  as  probable 
members  of  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion. 

The  dinner  over,  a  short  walk 
brought  them  to  52^  South  Wash- 
ington Square,  where,  on  opening  the 
door  to  invite  his  friends  to  enter, 
Wakefield  found  himself  unexpect- 
edly confronted  by  Mrs.  Jenks. 

44  Good-evening,  Mrs.  Jenks,"  he 
blandly  greeted  his  landlady. 

44  Do  you  want  to  see  me,  Mr. 
Wakefield,  before  I  go  out?"  she  de- 
manded, pertinently. 

44  Well — er,  not  before  you  go  out, 
Mrs.  Jenks.  To-morrow  morning,  if 
you  have  a  few  moments  to  spare. 
Then  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
you." 

44  Very  well,  Mr.  Wakefield.  I've 
put  your  bill  for  the  two  months' 
rent  and  the  three  months'  coffee  and 
rolls  owing  under  your  door,"  she 
blurted  out,  with  cruel  indifference  to 
the  presence  of  her  tenant's  visitors. 

44  Mrs.  Jenks,  my  landlady,  is  a 
little  abrupt  in  her  manner,"  re- 
marked Wakefield,  as  he  ushered  his 
friends  into  the  apartment  devoted  to 
the  uses  of  the  United  States  College 
of  Heraldry,  4  4  but  I  make  excuses  for 
her,  because  she  has  a  hard  life,  poor 
woman,  and  keeps  everything  in  such 
perfect  order.  " 

In  response,  Maud  gave  vent  to  the 
faintest  ripple  of  laughter.  That  he 
had  always  admired  Maud  when  she 
laughed  was  true,  for  her  eyes  spar- 
kled coquettishly,  and  the  prettiest 
dimples  indented  her  cheeks;  but 
somehow  he  felt  that  the  occasion 
was  one  that  did  not  possess  any  of 
the  elements  of  humor. 

Placing  two  of  the  most  comfort- 
able chairs  for  his  guests,  while  he 
begged  them  to  accept  the  freedom  of 
his  workshop,  he  lit  a  cigar  and 
perched  himself  on  the  only  table 
boasted  by  the  establishment. 

44 1  suppose  you  just  work  here 
during  the  day,  and  live  at  a  hotel," 
remarked  Maud,  surveying  the  some- 
what meagre  furniture  of  the  room. 

Wakefield  laughed  lightly.  4<  This 
is  my  den,  my  cave,"  he  replied. 
44  When  the  chronicles  of  South  Wash- 


ington Square  are  written,  a  chapter 
will  surely  be  devoted  to  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  the  region.  " 

44  How  interesting!"  replied  Maud, 
and  then,  scrutinizing  a  photograph  on 
the  wall  near  by:  44  Isn't  that  a  scene 
in  Buffalo?" 

44  Buffalo,  yes, "  he  answered.  44  By 
the  way,  though,  do  you  happen  to 
know  a  Miss  Jackson,  of  Lincoln 
avenue?" 

44  In  Buffalo?" 

44  Yes,  in  Buffalo." 

4 *  Gertrude  Jackson?"  she  asked, 
interestedly. 

44  Yes;  Miss  Gertrude  Jackson." 

44  Why,  she  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine." 

44  A  great  friend  of  yours!  I  never 
heard  you  mention  her  before." 

4  4  Oh,  yes.  We  were  college  chums, 
you  know." 

44  Well,  I'm  glad  you  informed  me 
on  the  point,  because  I  might  have 
been  tempted  to  say  more  than  that  I 
have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  her." 

44  You  have?" 

44  Because  I  think  your  friend  Ger- 
trude Jackson  has  an  extremely  unre- 
tentive  memory." 

44  Has  she?  I  never  noticed  that 
trait  in  her  character." 

44 Ah!  Probably  you  never  had 
any  business  relations  with  her.  Do 
you  know,  she  has  put  me  to  no  end 
of  trouble  hunting  up  her  genealogy 
and  making  up  a  coat-of-arms,  but 
never  dreams  of  sending  a  check  in 
payment.  " 

44  Oh,  you  don't  mean  to  say  it  was 
you  to  whom  Gertrude  wrote  about 
her  pedigree?  Of  course,  I  heard  her 
mention  it,  though  I  did  not  asso- 
ciate your  name  with  the  matter.  I 
remember,  now,  she  didn't  like  the 
curl  of  the  boar's  tail  in  the  coat-of- 
arms  and  the  crows  in  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  shield.  She  wasn't 
pleased,  also,  with  some  of  her  an- 
cestors, those  you  said  were  Eliza- 
bethan buccaneers;  and  as  to  the 
motto:  4  Touch  not  the  cat  but  a 
glove,'  she  declared  that  it  was  hor- 
rible. It  isn't  a  nice  motto  for  a  girl, 
you  must  admit,  Arthur." 

44  Well,  why  didn't  she  write  and 
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tell  me  so?M  he  protested,  "so that  I 
could  have  made  alterations." 

"  But  how  could  you  make  altera- 
tions in  a  pedigree?"  asked  Maud,  in 
unsophisticated  accents. 

"Not  alterations  exactly,"  Wake- 
field explained;  "but  I  might  have 
traced  another  descent.  In  any  case, 
however,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  recom- 
pensed for  my  trouble." 

"  You  do?" 

"  Of  course  I  do.  I  wrote  to  her 
to-day  asking  for  payment,  and  if  she 
doesn't  comply,  well,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  place  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  a  collector,"  and  the  face 
of  the  United  States  College  of  Her- 
aldry assumed  an  expression  of  se- 
verity, as  if  determined,  in  the  vin- 
dication of  a  just  cause,  to  proceed  to 
the  legal  extremity. 

"Oh,  you  cruel  man!"  exclaimed 
Maud.  "  I  could  never  have  believed 
you  would  treat  a  woman  in  that  way 
— you,  too,  who  profess  to  be  so 
enamored  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 
How  could  you  be  so  ungallant?" 

"And  why  not,  pray?"  he  de- 
manded. "  I  don't  see  why  a  woman 
should  be  excused  from  the  obliga- 
tions she  has  contracted.  I  cannot 
afford  to  work  for  pure  philanthropy.  " 

"Well,  I'm  quite  sure  she  won't 
pay  unless  you  return  to  Buffalo  and 
sue  her  in  person.  " 

"  Return  to  Buffalo?  Why,  what 
has  my  returning  to  Buffalo  got  to  do 
with  it?  Such  an  idea  is  preposterous.  " 

"  I'm  sure  she  won't  pay  you  other- 
wise, "  reiterated  Maud,  decisively. 


Wakefield  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  derision,  and  then  gazed  search- 
ingly  into  the  face  of  his  fair  visitor, 
who  returned  the  look  with  aggravat- 
ing naïveté. 

"  Look  here,  Miss  Maud,"  said  he, 
"  I  believe  you  are  at  the  bottom  of 
this.  Confess,  now,  that  Gertrude 
Jackson  and  Maud  Allen  are  one  and 
the  same  person.  " 

"  Not  quite  that,"  she  replied,  "  be- 
cause Gertrude  did  attend  to  the  cor- 
respondence. " 

"  Then  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matter?" 

"Are  you  going  to  put  me  into 
jail?"  she  asked,  demurely. 

"Are  you  going  to  settle  my  ac- 
count, madam?"  he  demanded,  with 
assumed  severity. 

"Never!"  she  replied,  decisively. 
"  That  is,  unless  you  return  to  Buffalo 
and  sue  me.  " 

Wakefield  laughed  good-humoredly. 
"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  as  I'm  undone 
by  my  only  client,  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  course  open.  I  shall  return  to 
Buffalo  and — and  sue  you.  " 

"You'd  better  remember  my  mot- 
to," she  retorted.  "  'Touch  not  the 
cat  but  a  glove.'  " 

"  A  very  good  motto,  I  think,"  he 
replied.  "  Permit  me  to  compliment 
you  upon  your  Elizabethan  ances- 
try." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  affairs 
of  the  United  States  College  of  Her- 
aldry in  South  Washington  Square 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  fair  re- 
ceiver. 


* 


IN   BLISSFUL   IGNORANCE 

STRANGER — I  understand  you  lynched  the  wrong  negro  yesterday. 
Southerner — Yes;  but  he  didn't  know  it.     We  didn't  tell  him  what  we 
were  lynching  him  for. 


s 


"IX7TLLIE  (reading  in  school) — "  London  is  famous  for  its  dense  frogs." 
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CONCERNING   ONE   OMAR    KHAYYAM 

[Note:  It  is  the  literary  custom  at  the  present  time  for  a  writer  to  sign  as  mncb 
of  his  name  as  space  will  permit] 

IN  Nishâpûr,  a  city  of  the  country  Khorâssân, 
By  the  sun-kissed  Elbruz  mountains,  where  twelve  thousand  rivers  ran 
In  laughing,  noisy  shallows,  or  in  dumb  and  silent  deeps, 
Through  fields  of  blazing  tulips,  from  lofty  green-clad  steeps; 
Where  the  eglantine  and  lily,  and  the  rose  that  never  fades, 
Filled  the  lazy  air  with  fragrance,  and  the  purple  evening  shades 
Were  tremulous  with  music  when  the  bulbul,  from  its  tree, 
Sent  forth  its  murmurous  love-song  in  liquid  melody — 
A  thousand  years  ago  the  stars  looked  from  their  sapphire  throne 
And  saw  a  man  who  sought  to  make  their  secrets  all  his  own; 
Who  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  and  swept  his  flying  pen 
In  poesy  athwart  the  doubts  and  hopes  and  fears  of  men. 
"Who  art  thou?"  asked  they,  wondering.     He  answered  them:  "I  am 
G.  ud-din  Abul  Fath  Omar  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Khayyâm." 

Postscript  :  His  first  name  was  Ghias,  but  there  was  so  much  danger  of  the  ignorant  Sufi*  prosouc* 
tag  it  "  Guy  us,"  which  Mr.  Khayyam  wouldn't  have  done  for  the  world,  that  he  parted  hia  name  in  toe 
middle  and  got  along  with  the  rest  of  it  as  best  he  might. 

William  J.  Lampton. 


M 


KEPT   THEM    SEPARATE 

"M"  IPPER — I  never  let  my  politics  interfere  with  my  religion. 

J-  ^     Tucker — Well,  why  should  you?    You  never  let  your  religion  interfere 

with  your  politics. 


UNWORTHY   OF    IT 

TV/TABEL — And  another  thing,  Fred;  father's  salary  has  been  doubled. 
1YX     Fred  (who  has  been  accepted)— You  don't  tell  me!     What  have  I  done, 
dearest,  to  deserve  all  this? 

^MBITION  is  a  balloon  that  carries  no  parachute. 

I 


THE    FACE   OF   AN   ANGEL 


By  J.  D.  Daskam 


STRICKLAND  pushed  his  chair 
back  a  trifle  and  looked  down 
the  long  table.  The  air  was 
warm  and  perfumed  with  the  Parma 
violets  scattered  over  the  glossy  linen. 
The  candles  threw  lovely  shadows  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  women,  whose 
eyes  grew  brighter  as  the  dinner  ad- 
vanced, and  whose  soft,  high  voices 
babbled  unceasingly,  until  his  senses, 
long  used  to  the  silence  of  the 
plains,  fairly  ached  with  the  steady 
din. 

Such  a  strange  party!  But  Bobby 
Henshawe  always  asked  just  the  peo- 
ple he  wanted,  whether  they  were 
chorus  girls  or  Vere  de  Veres,  and  he 
knew  any  number  of  either  class. 
To-night,  except  for  the  four  or  five 
women  and  the  men  next  them,  who, 
he  said,  represented  the  effete  aris- 
tocracy, and  seemed  to  have  been  im- 
ported to  give  tone  to  a  company  a 
little  more  bohemian  than  even  he 
had  yet  essayed  to  manage  at  one 
time,  there  were  no  faces  that  Strick- 
land had  ever  seen  before.  That 
meant  little,  of  course.  He  had  been 
two  years  away  and  utterly  cut  off 
from  a  life  that  puzzled  and  wearied 
him  now  in  all  its  flippant,  foolish 
phases. 

How  had  he  lived  for  twenty-five 
years  among  these  clever,  idle,  futile, 
grown-up  children,  working  so  cease- 
lessly to  amuse  themselves,  flying  so 
feverishly  from  the  ennui  they  dreaded 
so  pitifully  !  It  seemed  to  him  a  very 
sad  thing  that  such  handsome,  able 
women,  such  clever —  What  were 
they  laughing  at? 

44 1  shall  certainly  tell  it.  If  Bobby 
wants  to  leave  the  table,  he  may. 
Hold  his  hand,  somebody,  and  calm 


his  nervous  starts.  Do  sit  still, 
Bobby,  and  don't  make  such  faces!" 

Bobby  smiled  hopelessly.  "Oh, 
tell  it,  then,  and  for  heaven's  sake, 
Parker,  cut  it  short!"  he  growled. 
44  They  know  it,  anyhow." 

44  But  we  love  it  so!"  A  beautiful 
gypsy  leaned  dramatically  across  her 
neighbor's  plate  and  pursed  up  her 
lips  at  Bobby.  44It  makes  me  so 
happy  just  to  know  that  such  heavenly 
things  can  really  happen!" 

44  Certainly,"  said  Parker,  44 that's 
the  way  we  all  feel.  You  see,"  to  the 
table  generally,  44  Bobby  had  engaged 
to  get  Daisy  Koster  to  come  up  from 
the  play  and  take  tea  with  Miss  Rich- 
ards and  a  few  friends,  just  as  she 
was,  in  her  costume,  you  know,  and 
sing  us  a  song.  Of  course,  Miss  Rich- 
ards couldn't  ask  her,  but  Bobby,  un- 
fortunately for  his  subsequent  repu- 
tation, could,  so  he  pleasantly  agreed 
to  sit  through  the  matinée  and  bring 
her  back.  You  all  know,"  with  a 
dramatic  gesture,  44how  truly  amiable 
is  the  character  of  our  dear  Robert, 
how  easily  urged  to  little  deeds  of 
kindness  he  is,  how — "  Here  laugh- 
ter drowned  the  narrative,  which  pro- 
ceeded, nevertheless,  audibly  to  a  few, 
for  they  appeared  to  be  understanding 
when  Strickland  finally  heard  again. 

44  Of  course,  Bobby  was  vexed.  He 
hadn't  expected  such  a  reply,  and  he 
had  told  Dick  Streeter  to  come  around 
on  the  strength  of  Daisy's  consenting. 
You  know  Dick  looks  just  like  Arthur, 
whose  duties  as  rector  rather  inter- 
fered with  his  accompanying  his 
brother.  So  when  our  dear  Robert 
went  to  church  with  the  family,  and 
also  went  to  sleep— in  that  respect  un- 
accompanied by  his  dear  ones,  let  us 
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hope — Arthur,  who  preached  about  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  who  was  at  a  well, 
you  know,  lifted  his  voice  and  asked, 
fervently,  '  And  though  she  was  beck- 
oned so  lovingly,  did  she  come?'  That 
woke  Bobby  up,  and  he  stared  at 
Arthur,  who  really  does  resemble  his 
sinful  brother  shockingly,  and  when 
Arthur  stared  at  him — unconsciously, 
of  course — and  demanded,  vigorously, 
'Why  did  she  not  come?'  our  darling 
Robert  gasped  and  mumbled  thickly, 
'She  said  'twas  too  swell  for  her!1 
What  more  he  might  have  been  led  to 
say  we  do  not — cannot  know.  He 
was  suppressed " 

"Now  look  here,  Parker,"  began 
the  helpless  Bobby,  but  the  renewed 
laughter  reduced  him  to  a  bitter 
silence.  At  length  he  growled,  "I 
didn't  say  all  that,  I  know.  I  just " 

"Oh,  yes,  dear,  but  you  did,  you 
truly  did!"  cried  Mrs.  Jack  Archer, 
gaily.  "I  sat  in  the  next  pew,  and, 
Bobby,  I  heard  you  !  It  was  heavenly  ! 
And  my  niece  from  school  was  quite 
hysterical  and  had  to  have  salts  and 
Italian  mints  and  a  fan.  Jack  went 
to  church  three  times  in  succession  on 
the  strength  of  it,  but  nothing  has 
happened  since,  so  he  has  given  it  up. 
He's  quite  disappointed,  poor  fellow." 

Strickland  looked  curiously  at  the 
woman  who  had  just  spoken.  He  had 
gone  to  dancing-school  with  her  and 
led  the  cotillion  often  with  the  pret- 
tiest bud  of  her  season— once  he  had 
wanted  to  marry  her.  He  fancied 
those  violet  eyes  smiling  into  his  over 
the  pine  table  in  his  office,  he  fancied 
that  ivory  satin  gown  sweeping  the 
floor  of  his  one-storied  house,  twelve 
miles  from  a  white  man,  and  mut- 
tered scornfully  to  himself. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  said  the 
woman  next  him,  softly.  He  turned 
and  noticed  her  for  the  first  time. 
The  man  at  her  left  had  talked  to  her 
steadily  till  now,  and  her  face  had 
been  turned  away  from  Strickland. 
Now,  as  he  looked  full  at  her,  he  al- 
most gasped  in  her  face,  so  young  she 
seemed,  so  wholly  different  from 
the  company  around  her. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  gray 
tulle,  so  plainly  made  that  her  straight, 


slim  figure  might  have  been  that  of  a 
schoolgirl.  Only  a  ruffle  at  the  neck 
broke  the  smooth,  smoky  folds,  and 
her  throat  and  wrists  were  absolutely 
bare  of  jewels.  Her  brown  hair  was 
coiled  smoothly  on  her  neck  and 
a  few  tiny  locks  fell  over  her  fore- 
head. Beneath  them  her  eyes,  large, 
gray  as  her  gown,  looked  at  him  like 
a  child's.  One  great  dimple  in  her 
soft,  white  cheek  showed  when  she 
spoke.  About  her  was  an  atmosphere 
of  such  purity,  simplicity  and  quaint, 
childlike  weariness  of  the  whole  thing 
that  Strickland  felt  an  overwhelming 
curiosity — how  had  she  come  there? 
Her  name  he  did  not  remember,  if  he 
had  ever  heard  it. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse — for 
the  etiquette  of  New  Mexico  is  not 
restrictive,  and  he  had  been  greatly 
alone  for  two  years — Strickland  smiled 
at  her  and  answered  her  eyes  rather 
than  her  question. 

"  I  was  only  wondering  how  people 
kept  their  self-respect,  or  even  their 
self-interest,  in  this  sort  of  life,"  he 
said,  quickly.  Her  eyes  widened,  she 
turned  almost  to  face  him,  and  said: 

"You  find  it  dull,  then?"  She 
spoke  with  a  slow,  dainty  precision, 
as  one  not  quite  sure  of  the  vernacu- 
lar of  these  hurried,  vulgar,  chatter- 
ing people  among  whom  fate  had  cast 
her. 

He  nodded.  "Dull,  and  worse," 
he  said.  "I  have  grown  unduly 
moral  in  a  land  where  I  am  the  only 
educated  man  for  twenty  miles  around 
— I  have  thought  of  my  responsibili- 
ties. I  used  to  be  of  this  world  and 
in  it,  too;  now  I  am  neither." 

"You  are  a  priest?"  she  asked, 
again  meeting  his  eyes  fully  with  that 
strange,  childish  air  of  remoteness 
and  unconsciousness  of  self. 

"  Heavens,  no  !"  He  looked  at  the 
soft,  white  oval  of  her  face  and  added, 
daringly,  yet  in  earnest:  "No more 
than  you  are  a  priestess!" 

She  seemed  to  understand  him— 
was  it  possible?  She  was  not  even 
offended.  She  looked  at  the  laugh- 
ing, chattering  crowd  and  swept  her 
hand  with  a  dramatic  gesture  along 
the  table.     "You  meant  this  world 
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here!"  she  said.  "You  are  in  the 
right.  They  are  fools.  I  am  very 
tired  of  them." 

And  then,  talking  very  low,  Strick- 
land began  to  tell  her  of  the  empty, 
wind-swept  places  where  he  had  cast 
his  life.  How  he  had  thrown  angrily 
behind  him,  because  of  a  heartless 
woman's  trifling,  the  city  and  all  the 
people  and  the  life  that  seemed  to 
him  now  so  futile  and  trivial.  How 
he  had  experienced  danger  and  pri- 
vation and  loneliness,  and  cursed  him- 
self for  a  fool  many  times,  and  yet 
had  stayed  on  and  tried  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  betterment  of  the  In- 
dians he  had  grown  to  love  as  one 
loves  those  whom  he  tries  to  help  to 
help  themselves. 

He  was  no  prig,  this  Strickland, 
but  he  had  learned  hard  the  lesson 
that  no  man  may  with  decency  live 
simply  to  amuse  himself;  and,  in- 
spired to  gain  this  lovely  child's  sym- 
pathy, he  opened  his  heart  to  her  as 
he  had  opened  it  to  no  one  since  the 
day  he  left  his  kind,  two  years  before. 

And  when  he  had  finished,  half- 
ashamed  of  such  a  boyish  confidence, 
he  was  not  hurt  that  she  did  not  an- 
swer him  except  by  a  fuller  glance 
from  her  deep,  gray  eyes,  for  he 
seemed  to  understand  that  she  pre- 
ferred to  be  silpnt.  So  he  looked  at 
her  eagerly  now  and  then,  wrapped 
in  that  cool,  remote  atmosphere  of 
hers,  proud  to  be  able  to  understand 
her,  thanking  heaven  that  he  could 
take  away  from  the  dinner,  that  had 
so  tired  him  when  he  had  tried  to  feel 
in  place,  a  great  satisfaction  now. 
For  to  have  known  such  a  soul,  even 
as  he  knew  her  for  a  few  moments, 
renewed  his  trust  in  women.  There 
were  then  some  of  them  who,  like 
himself,  were  tired  of  the  aimless 
life  ;  perhaps  even  planning  to  escape 
from  it  as  he  was  then. 

What!  were  they  going?  Yes,  and 
all  together.  Bobby  had  said  that 
there  was  no  need  for  the  men  to 
wait — he  thought  it  a  silly  idea — they 
must  all  come  up,  and  Parker  would 
do  them  an  act  from  the  last  play  he'd 
seen  ;  he  would  take  all  the  parts  at 
once. 


So  they  raced  up  the  stairs  in  a 
pretty,  effective  confusion,  and  when 
Mrs.  Jack  Archer  tripped  on  the  first 
step  they  made  a  chair  and  carried  her 
up,  a  flushed,  protesting,  laughing 
bundle  of  chiffon.  And  Kitty  Camp- 
bell, leading  lady  at  the  Emporium, 
went  up,  for  a  bet,  on  the  outside, 
holding  by  the  balustrade,  beseeching 
somebody  to  help  her  over  the  top,  in 
a  voice  whose  exquisite  contralto 
could  not  be  concealed  by  the  laugh- 
ter that  confused  her  broken  sen- 
tences. 

How  vulgar  they  were  !  How  lack- 
ing in  proportion  and  repose  !  Ahead 
of  Strickland  moved  a  gray,  soft 
gown;  on  the  rail  above  his  hand 
rested  that  bare,  white  wrist.  In  the 
press  he  touched  her  arm,  and  it  was 
as  cool  and  smooth  as  a  white  rose  at 
night. 

He  lost  her,  somehow,  and  hunted 
the  rooms  through  in  vain.  As  he 
passed  the  billiard-room  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Parker  striding  pompously 
up  and  down  the  table,  singing  a 
chorus  from  the  opera,  and  just  as  he 
left  the  crowd,  for  he  could  not  find 
her  there,  they  persuaded  Kitty  to 
mount  the  table,  and  her  great,  rich 
voice  dignified  even  the  song  she  sang 
for  them. 

Strickland  hunted  up  Mrs.  Jack 
and  tied  her  fluffy  party-boots  while 
she  chattered.  "That?  Why,  don't 
you  know  who  that  is?  But  then,  if 
you  will  live  with  the  untutored  sav- 
a&e>  y°u  know!  Why,  I  saw  you 
talking  with  her  as  if  you  were  great 
friends — you  naughty!  I  don't  know 
what  her  real  name  is — Flaurin  or 
Flandrin,  or  something.  But  every- 
body calls  her  by  her — her  other 
name,  La  Cigale.  She  gets  ridicu- 
lous salaries — hundreds  a  night,  Jack 
says.  What?  Oh,  songs  and  dances, 
of  course.  Awfully  clever,  too.  I've 
never  been — Bobby  told  Jack  I 
mustn't.  Isn't  it  horrid,  though? 
But  I  shall  go  yet.  She's  very  sel- 
dom seen  at  dinners  and  things — 
awfully  proud,  you  know.  Isn't  that 
funny?  Bobby  only  got  her  on  con- 
dition that  she  shouldn't  speak  unless 
she  liked — we  were  all  warned.    Like 
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royalty,  you  know.  She's  only  here 
for  the  money,  of  course.  She  was  a 
great  success  in  Paris,  but  there's 
more  money  here.  They  say  she's 
awfully  bored — finds  us  rather  slow — 
longs  for  dear  Paris,  you  know,  and 
all  that.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  don't  know. 
Twenty-eight  or  thirty,  they  say.  It's 
her  wonderful  complexion   and  her 


eyes,  I  suppose.     .     .     .     You  caa1t.j 
come  to  my  tea?    Oh,  Mr.  StricklaacL 
how  cruel  !     I  think   the   untutored 
savage  might  wait  !     Back  to-morrow!  3 
Well,  write  an  awfully  clever 
and    send    me    a  copy,    won't 
Good-bye — so  glad  to  have  seen 
even    if    you    won't    come    to 
tea." 


t 


THE   HAPPY    ASS 

(The  chief  beauty  of  the  following  poem  is  that  it  is  both  rhyme  and  blank , 
-rhyme  according  to  the  spelling  and  blank  verse  according  to  the  pronunciat 

THROUGH  twilight's  gold  I  heard  the  wild  ass  bray 
His  love  song,  which  resounded  o'er  the  quay, 
While  he,  well  knowing  that  for  joy  he  should 
Cavort  in  glee,  kicked  up  the  mossy  mould, 
And  with  the  energy  of  lusty  youth 
Once  more  let  off  his  everlasting  mouth, 
Which  set  on  edge  two  polka-dotted  calves, 
Until  they,  too,  oped  wide  their  safety  valves 
And  fled  like  me — and  I  flew  like  the  wolf, 
Or  e'en  the  hit  ball  in  the  game  of  golf. 

R.   K.   MUNKITTRICK. 


AS    FREQUENTLY    NOTED 

MAJOR  GORE — Liquor  improves  with  age. 
Colonel  Corkright — Yes,  suh;  the  olduh  aman  grows  the  bettuhhe] 
likes  it. 


NOT    LIKELY   TO 

LENA — So  you  have  a  serious  objection  to  marrying  Mr.  Gotrox? 
Maude — Yes;  but  I'll  not  let  a  little  thing  like  that  keep  me  from  it. 


SHE — Are  you  a  woman-hater? 
He— Oh,  no; 


DARE-DEVIL    BARKIS 

m-hater? 
but  I'm  willing  to  run  the  risk  if  you'll  just  say  the 
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to  give  satisfaction.  Price,  S1*00  (add  22c.  express  or  mailing  charges 
to  any  part  of  U.  S.  or  Canada),  or  I  will  send  the  above  motor,  with 
two  dry  batteries  to  drive  it  at  the  rate  of  over  2,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  motor  and  cells  sent  complete  for  Sl*50;  express 
charges  extra.    Seven  medals  received.    Address  the  inventor 

JAMES  H.  MASON,  Dept.  4,  172  W.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


K.  J.  Collins  ?,WV  lh",rïk"*  sr**k* 


uaiirvt  Effects 

and  Exclusive  Importations 
In  POTTERY,  FURNITURE.  HAMMERED  BRASS  and  COPPER 

Favow  for  the  COTILLION 


214  Bellevue  Avenue 
Newport,  R.  I. 


>*%>%>%<%*>+*%**%**%*%*<+<%+'%*+%>%*%>+%**>%*>%'%<%*%**< 


249  fifth  Avenue 

oor.  a8th  St,  New  York 

No  Other  Branch  House 
in  America 


Braun's  •  Carbon  •  Prints 

Direct  Reproductions  of  the  Original   Paintings  and   Drawings  by 

Old  and  Modern  Masters;  Ancient  and  Modern 

Architectures  and  Sculptures 

Entire  Collection,  about  100,000  Plates 

An  EXTRACT  from  our  General  Catalogue,  containing  about  1,250 
of  the  most  celebrated  Subjects  and  360  Illustrations,  will  be  sent  on 
application.     Price  50  cents.     Free  to  Educational  Institutions. 


BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  CO. 


\ 
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JTJST   OXJT 

THE  GREATEST  JUVENILE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON 


NIGGER  BABY 

AND 

nine:  beasts 

By  Alma  Porter 

ILLUSTRATED  BY   GUSTAVE    VERBEEK 


Intensely  Interesting  to  AH  Animal  Lovers,  Old  and  Young 

NIGGER  BABY,  The  Horse  with  a  Great  Soul,  and  Eight  other  Fascinating  Stories  of  Domestic 
and  Wild  Animals  that  a  girl  knew  and  loved. 

The  Daintiest  Publication  of  the  Holiday  Season 

Beautifully  printed  on  hand-made  deckel  edge  paper,  with  embossed  cover,  illuminated  initials, 
and  eight  full-page  illustrations.     12mo.     Cloth. 

fOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE  PRICE,   $1.50 

Trade  supplied  by  American  News  Company  and  all  Jobbers.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  {rice. 

ESS  ESS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY      -       1 135  Broadway,  Ne*  York 


Absolutely    Unique 

HOLIDAY  NUMBER 

TOWN  TOPICS 

Out  December  6th. 

Cover  in  Six  Colors,  Eighty  Pages* 

PROFUSELY   ILLUSTRATED. 

It  will  lead  all  other  Holiday  Numbers  in  Beauty,  Attractiveness  »n.d 
ber  of  pages.    Newsdealers  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once. 


NOTE— The  advertising  forms  close  on  November  27th.    Those  who  intend  taking  space  i 
send  in  their  orders  at  once. 

Address  TOWN  TOPICS,  20Ô  fifth  Avenue,  New  Ya 
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The  Newsman  charges  $7.20  The  Publisher  wants  $6.50 

BUT 

W.  H.  MOORE'S  CLUB  AGENCY,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  charges 


REVIEW    OP    REVIEWS    MUST    BE    NEW    SUBSCRIPTION. 


ISDDL'-b   -biLa-b    "  sozmzetsiidtq-    ifoir   nsroŒŒiiasra-?3 


Sent  to  One  or  Different  Addresses. 

The  periodicals  in  any  combination  oftcr 
will  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses 
Join  with  your  friends  and  take  all.  The 
subscriptions  may  be  either  new  or  re- 
newals, except  where  otherwise  stated. 


SMAET  SET,  1  year,  ....  $3.00 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  (new),  1  year,  2.60 
CURRENT  LITERATURE  (new),  1  year,  3.00  ' 

Total,    ....   S8.SO 


CUT  IT  IN  HALF, 

$4.25 


For  AU  Three.  (Cheeks  Accepted.) 
Every  Periodical  Costs  More   by  Other  Methods  than   through    Us.     If  what  you 


want  is  not  named  here,  ask  for  it— we  have  it. 

The   prices   quoted   pay   for  a   full  yearly 
subscription  to  each  periodical  In  the  club. 

THE   SMART  SET 


Will  be  sent  in  clubs  as  follows  :  - 
with  World's  Work  and  Review  of  Reviews  (new),  $6.25 
with  Review  of  Reviews  (new)  and  Cosmopolitan.    4.25 
urith  Cosmopolitan  and  Everybody's  Magazine, 
with  Cosmopolitan  and  Bookman, 


urith  Cosmopolitan  and  Pearson's, 

wlta  Home  Magazine  and  Everybody's  Magazine, 

with  Cosmopolitan  and  Cassell's  Magazine, 

with  Everybody's  Magazine  and  Quiver, 

with  Everybody's  Magazine  and  McClure's, 

with  Everybody's  Magazine  and  Munsey's, 

with  Current  Literature  (new),  and  Cosmopolitan, 

wl'h  Current  Literature  (new),  and  Munsey's, 


3.75 
4- »5 
3-75 

3  75 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4  10 
4  00 

.,  <  -,  4.35 

with  Current  Literature  (new),  and  Everybody's  Mag.  4.00 
with  Current  Literature  (new),  and  Bookman,  4.50 

with  Household  (Boston),  and  Cosmopolitan,  3.75 

with  Household  CBoston),  and  McClure's,  4.00 

with  Success  and  Cosmopolitan,  3  75 

with  Success  and  Pearson's,  3.75 

Hth  World's  Work  and  Current  Literature,  6.00 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

Will  be  sent  in  Clubs  as  follows  :— 
rlth  Success,  $1.50 

vlth  Pearson's  and  Household,  j.oo 

«rlth  Review  of  Reviews  (new),  and  Success,  3.50 

vlth  Munsey's  and  Pearson's,  3.35 

vith  Youth's  Companion  and  Pearson's,  3.35 

A  NEW  subscription  to  Public  Opinion  may 
be  substituted  for  Review  of  Reviews  only. 


McCLURE'S    MAGAZINE 


$3.35 

3. 60 
3.35 

3.75 

3-50 


Will  be  sent  in  clubs  as  follows  :— 
with  Cosmopolitan  and  Everybody  s  Magazine, 
with  Munsey's  and  Success, 
with  Cosmopolitan  and  Pearson's, 
with  Review  of  Reviews  (new),  and  Success, 
with  Youth's  Companion  and  Cosmopolitan, 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  OR  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

(NEW  subscriptions  only  to  Review  of  Reviews), 

Will  be  sent  in  clubs  as  follows  :— 

with  Pearson's  and  Success,  $3.50 

with  Cosmopolitan,  Pears  >n's  and  Success,  J*W 

with  Munsey's  and  Success,  3.05 

with  McClure's  and  Cosmopolitan.  3.75 

witi  Delineator  and  Cosmopolitan,  3.75 

with  Youth's  Companion,  3.35 

with  Scribner's  and  Success,  4.75 

with  Century  and  Success,  5  50 

with  World's  Work,  4.00 

EVERYBODY'S   MACAZINE 

Will  be  sent  in  clubs  as  follows  :— 
with  Munsey's  and  McClure's,  $3.65 

with  Cosmopolitan  and  Munsey's,  3.35 

with  Review  of  Reviews  (new),  and  Cosmopolitan,   3.50 

Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  OR  The  Delineator 

Will  be  sent  in  clubs  as  follows  : — 

with  Cosmopolitan  and  Success,  $3.30 

with  Pearson's  and  Cosmopolitan,  3.30 

with  McClure's  and  Success,  3.55 

with  Cosmopolitan  and  Pearson's,  3.30 

with  Review  of  Reviews  (new),  and  Success,  3.80 


5Q  (in  fnr  t9  flfl  TOILETTES,  the  leading  fashion  magazine,  price  alone,  $2.00  a  year;  with  either  Delinea- 
ru»UU    lUI    4)Z.UU  tor,    Pearson's,     Cosmopolitan,     Success    or     McClure's,    the    two     one     year,     for    $2.00. 


Tor  Harper's  Monthly,  add  $2.75  during  November,  and  after  December  1st,  add  $3.35; 
for  Harper's  Weekly  or  Bazar,  add  $3.35  to  any  of  the  above  combinations. 


Club  Raisers  and  Agents  Wanted  to  Take  Orders  for  our  Combination  Offers. 

If  you  will  send  us  three  orders  for  any  of  the  above  combination  offers,  you  may  have 
free,  as  your  premium,  a  yearly  subscription  to  any  91.00  periodical  in  United  'States, 
except  Ladies'  H   J  ,  and  &  E.  Post.    Your  own  and  two  others  make  a  club  of  th*ee. 
To  accommodate  our  customers  who  wish  to  make  only  one  remittance  we  will  accept  any  combination  at  same 
rlc**»  offered  by  other  subscription  agencies  or  publishers. 

All  combinations  cannot  be  shown  in  one  advertisement,  but  we  can  furnish  anything  wanted.  Our  40-Pasre 
atalogrue  with  list  of  .1,000  periodical*,  both  American  and  foreign,  at  low  rates,  mailed  free.  All  periodicals 
tailed  direct  from  publishers  to  subscribers,  and  every  periodical  may  go  to  one  or  different  addresses  if 
esired.    Addre»»  all  orders  to 

W-  H.  MOORE'S  CLUB  AGENCY,  Brooicport.  tv.  tt. 
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Indianapolis, 

June  14,  iqoo. 

Gentlemen:- 

Please    give    me 

your  trade  price  on 

Obesity  Soap.     1 

have  one  customer 

who   has    used    it 

and     reduced     her 

measure  three  and 

one- half   inches  in 

three  weeks.    She 

usee  it  on  her  hips. 

JUUUS  HAAQ. 


La  Parle  Obesity  Soap 

will  reduce  the  most  re» 
dundant  proportions  and 
give  a  perfect  form.  Guar- 
anteed harmless.  Leaves 
the  skin  smooth  and  soft. 
Send  $2.00  to 

LA  PAELE  SOAP  CO., 
i»<  i>«    *.  ft., 

1135  Broadway.     Hew  ?ork  City. 

Dooldci  and  Tcstunumals  sent  tre» 


LA 
PARLE 
IOBESITY 
SOAP 
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Tbo  ligizln  of  Brain  ini  Bmh." 

IT  WILL  BEAT  ALL   RECORDS! 

Christmas 

Broadway  Magazine 

THE  Christmas  (December)  Number  of 
BROADWAY  MAGAZINE  wflL  by  all  odds, 
be  the  most  Interesting,  beautiful  and  brainy 
issue  we  have  ever  published.  Some  of  the  im- 
provements and  features  of  the  Christmas  BROAD- 
WAY MAGAZINE  will  be: 

A  cover  of  finest  Merriam  coated  paper. 

Special  engravings  by  Hopkins,  Lindley  sad 
others. 

Pull-page  pictures,  reproductions  of  the  latest 
photographs,  in  color  and  on  the  finest  paper  in  the 
market. 

Stories,  articles,  verses,  etc,  by  nearly  twenty  of 
America's  cleverest  writers 

Drawings,  photographs  by  America's  best  artists 
andphotographers. 

This  gives  you  only  a  scant  idea  of  Christmas 
BROADWAY  MAGAZINE.  We  wish  to  state  un- 
reservedly,  however,  that  this  number  will  positnrely 
be  far  superior,  mechanically,  artistically,  and  is 
every  other  way,  to  any  former  issue  we  hare  ever 
published. 

Christmas  BROADWAY  MAGAZINE  will  eppear 
on  the  news-stands  on  November  25th. 

And  the  best  of  it  all  is  that  the  price  will  be  the 
same  as  always— xo  cents  a  copy  ;  $1.00  a  year. 

Broadway   Publishing   Company» 

1123  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TALES  FROM  TOWN  TOPICS. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  QUARTERLY  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


:STABUSHEO    1891. 


$2.00  PER  ANNUM. 


SO  OENTS  PER  OOPY. 


A  complete  novel  leads  each  number.  Some  of  the  writers  of  these  are  :  David 
Christie  Murray,  C.  M.  S.  McLellan  (Hugh  Morton),  Clinton  Ross,  A.  S.  Van  Westrum. 
Captain  Alfred  Thompson,  Charles  Stokes  Wayne,  Champion  Bissell,  John  Gilliat, 
Harold  R.  Vynne,  L.  H.  Bickford,  Anita  Vivanti  Chartres,  Joanna  E.  Wood,  Louise 
Winter  and  Anne  MacGrkgor. 

In  addition  to  these  novels  each  number  contains  a  great  variety  of  short  stories,  clever 
poems,  witticisms,  etc. 

All  book  and  newsdealers  keep  "Tales,"  or  it  will  be  sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  Town  Topics,  208  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Better  yet— Subscribe  for  it,  $2.00  per  annum,  and  receive  it  promptly  through  the 
mail  ;  or  club  it  with  Town  Topics  (weekly),  $5.00  per  year  for  both. 

|TOWN  TOPICS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  208  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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It  is  the  business  of 

Town  Topics  Financial  Bureau 

[ESTABLISHED    1889] 

to  investigate  all  Financial  problems,  to  secure  early  news  on  stock  movements  and  to  advise 
its  clients  in  their  investments  or  speculations. 

THE  BUREAU'S  ADVICE  is  always  sincere  and  as  reliable  as  possible,  because  it 
dispassionately  sees  and  sizes  the  situation  from  all  standpoints,  and  is  UNBIASED  by  in- 
terests or  deals. 

WE  OPERATE  NO  ACCOUNTS  and  have  no  interest  in  the  market.  Our  sole  busi- 
ness is  to  furnish  disinterested  opinions  and  information. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  investigation  of  INVESTMENT  SECURITIES,  and  to 
furnishing  opinions  thereon.  We  are  also  in  a  position  to  make  special  and  exhaustive  reports 
upon  any  and  all  of  the  new  Industrials.  Whatever  information  is  obtainable  upon  these 
properties  is  within  our  reach. 

Read  carefully  the  terms  printed  below  and  send  check  for  one  month's  trial  or  for 
special  report,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Address  all  communications  to 

TOWN  TOPICS  FINANCIAL  BUREAU, 


{Telephone,  262  Broad.) 


Edison  Building,  42  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


SERVICI 


RAXES    ARI 


First — For  a  single  advice  or  opinion  (by  letter  or  telegram,  as  required)  upon  a  stock- 
market  question,  or  for  an  investigation  and  report  upon  a  particular  investment  or 
speculative  security,  $10  (an  advance  subscription  of  $50  gives  the  privilege  of  twenty 
inquiries  during  a  year). 

Second— -Out-of-town  daily  telegraphic  service,  including  at  least  one  telegram  each  day 
(early  morning),  daily  letter,  and  privilege  of  inquiries  at  will,  $40  per  month. 

Third — Out-of-town  daily  letter  service,  with  occasional  important  telegrams  and  privilege 
of  a  reasonable  number  of  special  inquiries,  $20  per  month,  or  $50  for  three  months. 

Fourth— Daily  letter  service  without  privilege  of  telegrams  or  inquiries,  $25  per  year;  6 
months,  $15. 

Fifth — Regular  Bulletin  service  in  Wall  Street  district,  $15  per  month. 

Sixth— A  Special  New  York  City  service  for  business  men  and  others  above  Fulton 
Street»  consists  of:  A  telegram  each  morning  sent  at  8.30  o'clock,  covering  probable 
course  of  market  for  the  day,  and  advice  as  to  purchase  or  sale  of  particular  stocks  ;  also 
a  telegram  at  midday  when  circumstances  warrant  it;  also  the  regular  daily  letter  at 
3.30  pm.  (mailed  to  house  address  if  desired);  also  privilege  of  inquiries  at  will  by 
telegraph,  telephone  or  letter.  In  this  service  we  pay  for  the  morning  telegrams  only; 
others  at  cost  of  subscriber.     Terms,  $45  per  month. 

ALL  TELEGRAMS  AT  COST  OP  SUBSCRIBER,  except  as  indicated  in  class  sixth. 


Speculation  in  Wall  Street 


Is  always  hazardous,  and  should  never  be  entered  upon  by 
anyone  who  cannot  afford  a  loss  in  event  of  one  being:  sus- 
tained» On  the  other  hand,  the  profits  of  speculation,  when 
successful,  are  usually  very  great»  Success  or  failure  is  largely 
a  question  of  good  judgment,  guided  by  experience  and 
proper  information*  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Do  you  wish  good,  conservative  advice  in  your  operations  ?    | 


W 
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AN  IDEAL  WINTER  HOME-FLORIDA. 

FOR    SALE. 

THE  property  adjoins  the  thriving  town  of  De  Land,  the  county  seat  of  Volusia  County  and  scat  of  the 
Stetson  University.  It  is  in  a  region  of  high  pine  lands,  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  two  miles  froa 
St.  John's  River  and  108  miles  south  of  Jacksonville.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  orange-producing  region.  Coo» 
sists  of  55  acres  in  orange  grove,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  lawns,  Bermuda  grass  pastures  and  pinegrort 
It  is  on  a  broad  avenue  with  shelled  paving,  bordered  by  evergreen  oak  trees.  The  house,  one  view  of  Thick 
is  given  in  this  cut,  is  large  and  commodious,  and  there  are  two  adjuncts  to  the  main  building,  comprishf 
kitchen,  store-rooms  and  servants'  quarters,  a  billiard  room  and  bachelors'  sleeping-rooms.  The  house  is  fitad 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  latest  style  exposed  plumbing,  bathtubs,  etc.,  servants'  bathroom,  with  hot  and  caid 
water.    There  are  a  perfect  tennis  court,  turf,  and  a  croquet  ground.    There  is  a  large  and  completely  toed 


FRONT    VIEW    OP    HOUSE. 

Two  wings  in  the  rear,  one  a  billiard  room  and  bachelors'  quarters,  the  other,  kitchen,  storeroom» 
servants'   quarters.      Handsome   pavilion   to   the   right. 

hothouse  of  brick,  cypress  wood  and  glass,  fitted  with  heating  apparatus,  completely  stocked  with  rare  nUa 
and  flowers,  also  large  forcing  beds  adjoining.     The  finest  rose  garden  in  the  South.    There  is  a 
properly  protected,  which  is  producing  finest  pineapples.     The  whole  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  cultivation, 
makes  an  ideal  place  for  anyone  desiring  a  luxurious  Winter,  or  even  all-the-year-round,  residence.    Tbebs 
ings  are  all  new  within  three  to  five  years.    There  is  a  large  double  house  to  accommodate  two  families  fa 
laborers  on  the  property.    It  is  for  purely  family  reasons  that  the  owner  desires  to  sell  this  property.  A» 
has  been  expended  on  the  property  more  than  $30,060.     Cash  price  now,  $10,000.     If  desired,  a  part  of  the] 
chase  money  may  remain  on  mortgage  at  6  per  cent.  ;  city  unencumbered  realty  will  be  taken  in  exchangt 

"WALDO    FARM,"    of   Thirty   Acres, 

adjoins,  and  is  connected  with  the  above  property,  and  will  be  sold  with  it,  if  desired,  together  with  aD  * 
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fit  of  the  same.     On  this  farm  are  two  fine  cottages,  servants'  quarters  and  a  laborers'  cabin,  barns,  cow 
tds,  poultry  runs,  etc.,  etc. 

The  property  is  piped  for  irrigation  and  water  supplies  for  the  stock.    Price,  $5,000. 

In  the  last  few  years  De  Land  has  shelled  its  streets  and  roads.     It  has  a  hotel,  the  College  Arms,  sec- 


INTERIOR    GRAND    HALL. 

I  to  none  in  tne  South,  and  has  become  a  most  delightful  resort  for  tourists.  There  are  several  churches  in 
place;  three  newspapers  are  published  there,  and  there  are  fine  public  schools,  in  addition  to  the  Stetson 
iversity,  which  is  a  most  successful  and  flourishing  institution,  largely  endowed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Stetson,  who 
at  De  Land  a  magnificent  residence  and  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  orange  groves,  which  are  recovering 


■ 

• 
: *~L : 

VIEW  FROM  FRONT  VERANDA. 

1  the  freeze  and  again  bearing  fruit  of  the  finest  quality.    Altogether,  there  is  no  place  in  the  Soutn  more 
rable  as  a  home  for  health,  society  and  general  surroundings  than  De  Land. 

There  is  excellent  bird-shooting  in  the  neighborhood,  and  big  game  a  little  way  off.    The  black  bass 
Qg  in  the  St.  John's  River  equals  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    Address 

Mrs.   E.   MANN    WINNE,    174  West  Seventy-ninth  Street,   New  York. 
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Bartens  &  Rice  Co 

Fine  Watches. 
Diamonds, 
Artistic  Jewelry 

and 
Silverware. 


COATES" 

ORIGINAL 


TANDARD 

j    OF    PERFECTION. 

pcrricr-Jouct 

|  Champagnes. 

Du  Vivier \Co. 22  Warren  St.N-Y- 


Scotch* 

D  U  VrviER&Co.22WARRENST,NY 

nr  fflf  tir 

RYE 
DuVhmsR  Sc  CaNY 
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Forsythe  Waist 

THE    SEASON'S    MODE 

An  attractive  booklet \  containing 
exact  reproductions  of  some  of 
the  leading  waists,  with  instruc- 
tions for  ordering  by  mail,  will 
be  sent  upon  application. 

JOHN  FORSYTHE, 

The  Waist  House. 
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HER  GUARD  OF  HONOR 


By  Miriam  Michelson 


w 


••  T  T  THAT  are  you  crying  for, 
my  Pauline?" 
There  was  no  answer. 
The  young  woman,  who  had  thrown 
her  lithe  full  length  across  the  bed, 
lay  sobbing  still  in  a  passion  of  rage 
and  pain. 

The  child  repeated  the  question, 
the  curves  of  his  beautiful  mouth 
trembling  as  his  voice  dwelt  lovingly 
on  the  last  two  words. 

He  had  never  heard  these  words 
spoken  in  any  tone  but  a  caressing 
one.  And  he  never  used  them  him- 
self without  a  tender  emphasis  on  the 
"my."  The  expression  came  with 
an  odd  mixture  of  protection  and  pro- 
prietorship from  his  baby  lips,  which 
had  never  spoken  the  word  *  *  mother.  " 
Nor  was  there  much  that  is  moth- 
erly about  this  panting,  tossing  figure 
in  its  tempest  of  resentful  suffering. 
"Oh,  what  are  you  crying  for,  my 

Pauline?    Don't  cry— don't " 

A  regal  head  with  a  tumbling  crown 
of  gold-red  hair  and  a  bloated  face,  at 
once  scornful  and  maddened,  was 
lifted  from  the  pillow. 

"Hush — you!"  she  cried,  angrily. 
"Keep  still,  Paul,  keep  still!  Oh, 
that  I  could  die!  But  then  I  must 
kill  us  both.  Never  shall  we  be  sep- 
arated, we  two!" 

The  child's  troubled  eyes  looked 
searchingly  at  her.  Baby  as  he  was, 
he  had  learned  to  weigh  and  to  doubt 
the  words  his  girl-mother  spoke  when 
moved  by  rage  or  grief.  Violent  as 
were  these  emotional  storms,  he  al- 
ready knew  that  they  were  short  as 
violent.  Usually,  in  his  babyish  dis- 
cretion, he  bowed  his  head  beneath 
the  troubled  branches  of  the  mighty, 
passionate  maternal  tree,  weeping  si- 


lently and  waiting  with  unchildlike 
patience  till  she  became  herself  again. 
But  to-day  the  sobs  that  burst  from 
her  white  throat  and  shook  her  beau- 
tiful, strong  body  were  like  waves  of 
agony  sweeping  out  from  the  alcove 
where  she  lay,  and  threatening  to 
wash  away  all  his  little  world.  Paul's 
heart  swelled  within  him.  He  strug- 
gled pitifully  to  control  himself,  but 
failing,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  hands  to  the  darkened 
alcove,  burst  into  a  loud  cry. 

"Oh,  my  Pauline!   my  Pauline!" 

The  sound  of  his  weeping  seemed 
to  madden  the  excited  woman.  Her 
own  sobs  choked  in  her  throat,  her 
quivering  body  was  raised,  and  her 
face,  white  with  temper,  now  turned 
toward  the  frightened  child. 

"Oh,  you  will  cry!"  she  said,  her 
voice  trembling,  harsh  and  vibrating 
with  passion.  "  Little  beast!  I  may 
not  even  suffer.  Stop!  stop!  you 
tear  my  nerves!  Stop!  Will  you 
stop?    There,  then!" 

With  a  shaking  hand  she  dragged 
off  her  high-heeled  slipper  and  hurled 
it,  with  all  the  force  of  her  nervous, 
high-strung  temper,  at  the  child. 

She  heard  a  sudden  clap,  like  the 
hollow  lifting  of  a  horse's  hoof  from 
the  mud.  There  was  a  second's  terri- 
fying silence,  and  then  a  piercing 
scream. 

She  could  not  have  told  why  she 
did  it.  It  was  a  passionate  impulse. 
She  had  meant  only  to  frighten 
him,  this  beautiful  child  she  loved  so 
jealously,  so  proudly.  But  accident 
guided  the  small  slipper,  and  the  metal- 
capped  high  heel  hit  the  baby  just 
over  the  left  temple. 

The  man  who  had  quarreled  with 
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Pauline  Berthier,  and  who  had  left 
a  few  minutes  before,  as  she  threw 
herself  in  an  abandonment  of  sobbing 
rage  upon  her  bed,  heard  that  scream 
just  as  he  put  his  hand  upon  the  knob 
of  the  door  two  flights  below. 

He  had  sworn  never  to  see  her  or 
their  child  again.  But  when  that 
scream  came  to  his  ears,  he  stopped. 
Could  the  mad  girl  have  carried  out 
the  threat  she  had  so  often  and  so 
theatrically  made,  to  kill  herself  and 
the  child  too? 

When  he  opened  the  bedroom  door, 
out  of  breath  with  his  hurried  climb 
up  the  stairs  again,  Pauline  Berthier 
was  on  her  knees  before  the  child, 
her  arms  holding  his  swaying  figure 
upright,  her  beautiful,  long  white 
hands  fluttering  about  his  head  like 
wounded  pigeons.  Tears  of  agony 
were  falling  over  her  face,  and  her 
irresistible,  sweet  voice  was  calling 
upon  him  in  a  flood  of  endearing 
words. 

"My  baby!  my  Paul!  my  little 
one!  are  you  hurt?  Oh,  my  beauti- 
ful boy!  my  baby!  my  baby!" 

At  the  sound  of  the  door  opening 
behind  her  she  turned  quickly,  though 
still  clasping  her  child  to  her  breast. 
Paul's  limp  little  body  straightened 
too,  and  he  turned  dizzily  toward  the 
door,  his  round  face  quite  bloodless, 
and  upon  his  forehead  a  cut  which 
was  swelling  rapidly,  and  from  which 
the  blood  trickled. 

"What  is  it?"  demanded  the  father, 
a  scowl  on  his  heavy,  dark  face,  but 
relief  in  his  eyes,  which  were  bent 
threateningly  on  the  woman.  "  How 
did  it  happen?  Tell  the  truth  for 
once,  Pauline." 

But  she  could  not  speak.  Fear  and 
remorseful  pity  choked  her. 

The  child  looked  timidly  up  at  him, 
a  grave  frown  in  his  red-brown  eyes. 
His  little  hand,  stained  with  the  blood 
from  his  forehead,  he  pressed  protect- 
ingly  about  his  mother's  neck,  and 
bent  to  lay  his  hurt  head  upon  her 
cheek. 

"Paul  fell,"  he  said,  slowly,  "and 
hurthisself." 

The  man  stood  for  a  moment,  look- 
ing in  impatient  doubt  from  one  to 


the  other.  Then,  with  a  muttered  ex- 
clamation of  disbelief,  he  turned  and 
left  the  room  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
entered. 

The  two  hardly  noticed  his  depart- 
ure. Cowering  before  the  child, 
Pauline  Berthier  covered  Paul's  bloody 
little  hand  with  grateful,  remorseful 
kisses. 

"Oh,  my  baby,  my  adored  one! 
Oh,  how  could  I?     How  could  I?" 

The  child  looked  down  on  her  beau- 
tiful head,  and  on  his  prematurely 
serious  young  face,  pale  now  with 
physical  suffering,  there  came  a  smile 
of  inexpressible  tenderness. 

"  It  doesn't  hurt  much.  Don't  cry, 
my  Pauline,"  he  said,  in  a  plaintive 
whisper.  "Paul  will  be  good.  He 
won't  cry  any  more.  Please,  don't 
cry!" 

"I  am  a  cruel  animal — a  brute!" 
the  young  woman  exclaimed,  with 
bitter  remorse.  "  Forgive  me,  my 
baby!  My  loved  one,  my  beautiful 
boy! — and  I  might  have  killed  him!" 

She  put  up  a  hand  to  touch  the 
wound,  but  the  boy  shrank,  shivering 
apprehensively,  from  those  long,  soft 
white  fingers. 

"Ah,  God  will  punish  me  for 
this  wicked  temper  of  mine!"  she 
moaned.  "But  not  through  Paul-— 
my  God!  my  God!"  she  prayed,  in 
feverish  supplication. 

In  an  hour  Pauline  Berthier  had 
forgotten,  and  was  her  light-hearted, 
tempestuous  self  again.  But  as  long 
as  he  lived  Paul  remembered  this 
scene.  It  was  the  first  time  he  and 
his  mother  had  occupied  the  relative 
positions  that  in  the  years  to  come 
became  so  familiar. 


II 


Pauline  Berthier  was  born  for  the 
stage.  With  her  beauty,  her  exqui- 
sitely melodious  voice,  her  perfect 
taste  in  dress,  that  she  inherited  from 
her  French  mother;  with  her  emo- 
tional, mercurial  temperament  that, 
on  and  off  the  stage,  faithfully  regis- 
tered storms  and  tempests,  Spring 
showers  and  sunshine,  mad  loves  and 
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intense  hates — all  life-sized  passions, 
all  short-lived,  each  felt  intensely,  yet 
each  yielding  to  its  equally  intense 
successor — such  a  creature  could  have 
lived  no  other  life. 

When  she  found  her  vocation  life 
became  much  easier,  much  simpler, 
for  her  son.  There  was  no  longer 
necessity  for  theatrical  threats,  for 
domestic  tempests,  for  scenes  that 
were  quickly  erased  from  the  volatile 
woman's  mind,  though  they  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  boy's  memory 
and  character.  Her  work  gave  the 
impulsive  creature,  full  of  moods  as  a 
healthy  animal  is  of  blood,  a  vent  for 
the  variety  of  emotions  that  seethed 
within  her.  Her  fame,  which  came 
while  Paul  was  still  a  child,  satisfied 
her  imperious  vanity,  justified  her 
capricious  egotism,  and  opened  up 
worlds  of  conquest  off  the  stage  which 
engaged  the  superfluous  energy  of 
her  restless,  gifted  nature. 

But  she  came  back  to  that  tempo- 
rary home,  which,  in  her  wandering 
life,  meant  the  furnished  room  where 
her  child  slept,  to  bathe  in  her  pure 
love  for  him — the  one  fixed  point  in 
her  affections  about  which  her  world 
of  passion  revolved. 

The  depth  of  her  love  was  for  him. 
The  strength  of  her  generous  heart 
was  for  him.  The  fulness  of  her 
fascinating  charm  was  for  him. 

She  loved  him.  She  made  love  to 
him.  She  openly  adored  his  beauty, 
her  own  made  masculine.  She  grew 
jealous  when  the  other  women  of  the 
theatre  petted  him.  She  pouted  like 
a  child  if  his  admiration  was  not  all 
for  her.  She  came  to  confess  to  him 
the  lesser  faults  of  her  rich,  gracious, 
faulty  nature.  "  Little  Conscience," 
she  called  him.  She  listened  meekly 
to  his  precocious,  pedantic  chiding. 
And  the  effect  of  this  reversal  of  their 
natural  relations  was  to  force  the  boy 
to  yield  up  his  childhood,  to  become  a 
man  before  he  had  tasted  youth,  to 
advise  where  he  should  have  sought 
for  counsel,  and  to  feel  the  burden  of 
moral  responsibility  for  one  upon 
whom  he  should  have  leaned. 

But  how  he  loved  her,  this  beautiful, 
childlike,    passionate,    gifted    young 


mother  !  Of  the  respect  which  should 
have  been  half  of  that  love  Paul 
Berthier  knew  nothing. 

But  indiscreet,  expansive,  utterly 
thoughtless  as  was  Pauline*  Berthier, 
there  was  one  thing  to  which  she 
never  alluded — the  time  when  the 
baby  had  lied  for  her  sake.  To  Paul 
the  memory  of  that  time  was  keenest 
humiliation,  more  bitter  than  any 
personal  suffering;  for  it  was  for  her 
he  was  ashamed.  But  with  the  un- 
folding of  her  great  genius,  and  the 
luxury  and  unrestricted  liberty  and 
pleasure  her  success  brought,  the 
ebullitions  of  Pauline  Berthier's  un- 
certain temper  were  confined  to  the 
theatre,  and  the  hours  she  spent  at 
this  time  alone  with  the  boy  made 
sweet  his  memory  of  her  forever. 

It  never  occurred  to  Pauline  Ber- 
thier that  her  dressing-room  and  the 
wings  of  the  theatre  were  not  pre- 
cisely the  most  suitable  places  for  a 
growing  boy.  Her  selfish  love  for 
the  child  was  satisfied  to  have  him 
near  her,  and  the  irresponsible  levity 
of  her  own  nature  lent  itself  to  merry 
mockery  of  the  child's  premature 
gravity  and  the  serious  purity  of  his 
mind. 

She  called  him  "Saint  Paul"  and 
"Paul  the  Prude"  when  his  boyish 
modesty  took  offense  at  the  light  de- 
portment of  the  stage.  And  none 
laughed  more  heartily  than  she  when 
a  chorus  of  the  women  members  of 
the  company,  enjoying  his  distress, 
openly  sang  the  praises  of  his  beauty, 
and  proclaimed,  in  exaggerated  terms, 
the  passion  they  declared  he  had 
awakened  in  them. 

It  was  when  Pauline  was  playing  a 
long  engagement  in  a  Western  city 
that  Mrs.  Jerome,  who  played  the 
"old  woman"  parts,  suggested  to 
Paul  that  he  might  enjoy  the  per- 
formance better  from  the  front. 

There  Pauline's  eyes  lit  question- 
ingly  on  him  at  her  first  entrance.  In 
consequence,  she  stormed  through 
the  opening  scenes  and  wreaked  her 
displeasure  on  her  unhappy  maid  and 
her  bewildered  manager. 

Paul  appeared  at  the  door  of  her 
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dressing-room  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  first  act. 

4  *  Madame  is  not  quite  ready — " 
began  the  maid,  who  opened  the  door. 

44  Yes,  Madame  is  ready!"  Pauline 
interrupted,  recognizing  the  boy's 
knock. 

And  tearing  the  door  from  the 
maid's  fingers  with  brutal  force,  she 
pushed  the  woman  behind  her,  ap- 
pearing before  the  boy  like  a  half- 
draped  fury,  with  her  beautiful  gown 
falling  from  her  and  her  tangle  of 
hair,  massed  on  her  imperially  lovely 
head,  half  undone,  staining  with  its 
ruddy  gold  the  exquisite  outlines  of 
her  white  throat. 

44  Monsieur  Paul  Berthier  wearies, 
it  seems,  of  Madame  Pauline  Ber- 
thier's  performance,"  she  sneered, 
angrily  challenging  him,  her  naked 
throat  heaving  with  rage. 

The  child  looked  up  at  her  for  a 
moment,  grave  displeasure  in  his  eyes. 

44  Don't  anger  her,  for  God's  sake!" 
whispered  the  voice  of  Ricard,  the 
manager,  behind  him.  44  She'll  ruin 
everything.  " 

44  What  is  he  whispering?"  cried 
the  suspicious  woman.  44  Answer — 
you!  Speak!  In  what  has  my  act- 
ing fallen  off?  Are  they  lying,  these 
sycophants  here?"  she  exclaimed, 
flashing  her  superb  eyes  on  Ricard 
and  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  be- 
hind him  at  the  door,  44  are  they  lying 
when  they  tell  me  I  do  well?  or  do 
you  pretend,  my  precious  son — ?  Bah  ! 
why  should  I  care  for  a  spoiled  baby's 
opinion?  " 

The  boy  caught  her  outstretched 
jeweled  hand,  shaking  now  with  rage, 
and  put  it  to  his  lips. 

44  Oh,  my  Pauline,"  he  said,  softly, 
leaning  his  head  upon  her  beautiful 
arm,  his  voice  almost  as  sweetly  en- 
treating as  her  own  could  be,  44in 
front  I  can  see  you  always.  Back 
here  the  wings  are  often  in  the  way 
when  you  move  about.  And  often  I 
cannot  hear  your  voice  for  the  whis- 
pering behind.  If  you  could  only 
see  yourself  once  from  in  front! 
But  I  will   stay   behind  if   you " 

She  caught  him  passionately  to 
her     breast,     radiant    with    sudden 


good  humor,  with  gratified  vanity, 
with  the  mere  reaction  from  her 
short-lived,  intense  emotion. 

44  No,  little  artist,"  she  laughed, 
44  you  shall  stay  in  front — you  shall 
be  wherever  you  wish,  my  baby. 
You  shall  do  whatever  you  will, 
sweet,  and  Pauline  Berthier —  Oh, 
what  a  jealous  goose  is  your  mother, 
my  Paul!  There,  there!  It  is  all 
over.  Scatter — you!"  She  waved  a 
hand  to  dismiss  those  at  the  door. 
44  Do  you  suppose  this  young  Puritan 
will  permit  me  to  dress  while  you 
all  stand  there  gaping?" 

44  Pardon,  Pauline,  but  your  en- 
trance comes  early  in  the  second  act, 
you  know,"  ventured  Ricard,  un- 
easily. 

44  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  she  answered, 
with  good  nature.  44  Fly — all  of  you! 
I'll  be  there  on  time.  And  if  I'm 
not,  hold  the  curtain  a  moment" 

She  pushed  them  away  merrily  and 
closed  the  door  behind  them.  Then 
she  threw  herself  into  a  chair, 
stretching  out  a  silk-stockinged,  slen- 
der foot,  and  motioning  the  boy  to 
her  feet. 

44  You  shall  put  on  my  slippers, 
Prince  Paul,"  she  cooed,  in  .perfect 
sweet  temper.  44  Do  you  know  what 
a  favor  that  is?" 

The  boy  knelt  before  her  and  took 
the  beautiful  small  foot  in  his  hand. 
Then,  blushing  furiously,  but  with 
misery  in  his  eyes,  he  caught  her  and 
drew  her  down  toward  him,  whisper- 
ing pleadingly  in  her  pretty  ear. 

She  threw  herself  back,  laugh- 
ing aloud;  then  she  shrugged  her 
magnificent  shoulders  pettishly,  and 
pouted  for  a  moment. 

But  she  turned  to  the  maid  at 
length. 

44  Hand  me  a  shawl,"  she  said, 
watching  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eye  the  boy's  averted,  uncomfortable 
face;  44give  me  something  to  cover 
my  throat.     It — it's  cold." 


Ill 

After    this     Paul    sat   always   in 
front,  his  mother's  devoted  admirer, 
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her  most  interested  auditor;  never 
wearying  of  her  genius,  her  beauty 
and  her  grace,  though  he  beheld  her 
so  often  in  the  same  role;  experi- 
encing always  the  same  exquisite 
thrill  of  delight  when  the  great  audi- 
ence was  moved  as  he  was. 

44  She  is  my  Pauline,"  he  would 
say  to  himself  as  he  lay  back  in  his 
chair,  his  eyes  shining  with  pride 
and  exaltation,  while  the  house  went 
mad  and  the  thunder  of  its  applause 
found  an  echo  in  the  boy's  thumping 
heart. 

It  was  one  afternoon  at  the  close  of 
a  matinée,  when  the  curtain  had 
fallen  for  the  last  time,  that  the 
applause  ceased  suddenly,  and  Paul, 
rising  slowly,  half-surprised  and  half- 
resentful,  saw  a  thin  edge  of  flame 
that  seemed  to  spurt  out  from  the 
sides. 

The  standing  audience  saw  it,  too, 
and,  panic-stricken,  pressed  toward 
the  doors,  though  the  danger  was 
past  in  a  moment  and  only  the  smell 
of  smoke  remained. 

Still  the  frightened  people  surged 
out  of  the  building,  and  the  cries  of 
women  fainting  with  terror,  of  chil- 
dren separated  from  their  parents, 
and  of  half-mad  men  making  their 
way  to  safety  over  the  bodies  of 
the  weaker  ones  mingled  with  and 
drowned  the  appealing,  reassuring 
voice  of  the  manager  from  the  stage. 

From  his  seat  near  the  front 
Pauline  Berthier's  son  had  sprung 
upon  the  stage.  He  was  just  about 
to  push  his  way  into  the  smoke- 
clouded  wings  to  seek  his  mother 
when  he  saw  a  little  girl  stretch  her 
arms  piteously  up  to  him  from  below, 
in  the  almost  deserted  parquet. 

"Boy!"  she  cried;  "pretty  boy, 
take  Jessie  up.  I'm  afraid.  I'm 
afraid,  and  I  can't  find  mamma!" 

Paul  scrambled  down.  The  child 
put  her  arms  confidingly  about  his 
neck,  and  he  lifted  her  to  the  stage, 
appearing  before  Pauline  Berthier, 
whom  fright  had  shaken  into  hyster- 
ics, with  the  little  girl's  hand  in  his. 

In  her  joy  at  seeing  her  boy  before 
her  Pauline  could  have  embraced  the 
whole  world  ;  just  as,   a  moment  be- 


fore he  appeared,  she  had  passion- 
ately accused  God  and  man  of  bring- 
ing about  this  accident  for  the  single 
purpose  of  murdering  her  Paul  and 
punishing  herself. 

"I  knew  nothing  could  happen  to 
you,  my  darling.  It  would  have 
been  too  cruel!"  she  cried,  in  a  pas- 
sion of  delight,  on  her  knees  before 
him,  touching  with  a  soft,  clinging 
pressure  his  shoulders,  his  arms,  his 
body,  to  assure  herself  that  he  was 
uninjured. 

The  little  girl,  who  stood  beside 
Paul,  her  fingers  clinging  to  his,  her 
frightened  face  turning  from  one  to 
another  of  the  strange  people  about 
her,  shrank  from  the  excited  woman. 

"Well — and  you?"  demanded  Paul- 
ine, when  she  found  that  her  attempts 
to  take  her  boy  in  her  arms  were  ham- 
pered by  the  strange  little  girl, 
whose  fingers  clutched  his  so  tightly. 
"What's  this?    Who  are  you?" 

"Jessie,"  answered  the  child,  sud- 
denly losing  her  timidity,  and  meet- 
ing boldly  the  haughty,  jealous  eyes 
bent  upon  her. 

"Ah,  Jessie!"  repeated  the  ac- 
tress, scornfully.  "My  word!"  She 
turned  to  Mrs.  Jerome  and  Ricard, 
standing  just  behind  her.  "  She 
says  it  as  one  might  say  *  Berthier,  ' 
if  one  were  thus  questioned.  It  is 
evident  that  mademoiselle  is  a  per- 
sonage at  home.     Jessie,  indeed  !  " 

There  was  an  appreciative  laugh 
from  the  members  of  the  company 
who  had  watched  the  scene.  The 
actors  and  actresses  who  surrounded 
Pauline  had  cause  to  weep  when  she 
was  sad,  and  to  laugh  when  she 
smiled.  Their  relief  at  the  lessening 
of  the  tension  of  her  mood,  now  that 
Paul  had  appeared,  uninjured,  found 
vent  in  easy,  boisterous  laughter. 

The  little  stranger  shrank  back. 

"Boy,"  she  said,  turning  to  Paul, 
1  *  take  Jessie  home.  Come  away  from 
them.  Jessie  doesn't  like  them.  Come 
away,  pretty  boy." 

Pauline  Berthier  caught  the  little 
thing  in  her  strong  arms  and  threw . 
her  up  into  the  air,  catching  her  as 
she  fell. 

"She   is   delicious,"  she   declared. 
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"'Pretty  boy,'"  she  said,  smiling 
mockingly  down  at  Paul,  ''where 
did  you  get  her?" 

But  the  child  screamed  and  strug- 
gled. In  vain,  though,  for  yielding, 
as  she  always  did,  to  a  sudden  change 
of  mood,  Pauline  held  her  close,  as 
though  to  conquer  physically  the 
child's  evident  repulsion. 

"Boy!  pretty  boy!"  shrieked  the 
child. 

"  You  frighten  her,  my  Pauline," 
pleaded  Paul. 

For  a  moment  his  mother  looked 
coldly  down  on  him.  Then  suddenly, 
almost  violently,  she  dropped  the 
child  to  the  floor. 

"Take  your  protégée,  pretty  boy," 
she  said,  her  rouged  lips  curling  sar- 
castically. 

"I  hate  you — I  hate  you!"  cried 
Jessie,  jumping  up  from  the  floor 
where  she  had  fallen.  And  running 
to  Paul,  from  the  shelter  of  his  pro- 
tection she  stamped  her  foot  and 
glared  defiantly  at  the  actress. 

"Merci,  mademoiselle!"  said  Paul- 
ine, bowing  profoundly  before  the  as- 
tonished child.  "The  sentiment  i3 
mutual,  I  assure  you." 

And  she  swept  away  to  her  dress- 
ing-room without  a  word  to  Paul, 
who  stood,  puzzled  and  bewildered, 
looking  after  her. 

Old  Mrs.  Jerome  came  to  his 
rescue. 

"  Pauline  will  be  out  late,"  she 
said,  laying  a  gentle,  comforting 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  "She  is  to 
dine,  you  know,  with — with  friends. 
Take  the  child  home  with  you,  Paul, 
my  boy,  and  we'll  telephone  to  police 
headquarters  where  she  is  to  be 
found." 

"But  Pauline  is  cross,"  the  boy 
said,  miserably,  still  looking  after 
her.  "  What  did  I  do?  Why  is  she 
angry  with  me?" 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  old  wom- 
an, soothingly.  "Come  on,  now. 
It  will  be  all  right." 

"Wait— wait  a  minute.  I'll  run 
and  kiss  her  good-night,  anyway." 

He  had  gently  released  his  arm 
from  Jessie's  clutch,  and  had  started 
toward     the     dressing-rooms,    when 


Pauline,  her  elaborate  stage  gown 
partly  covered  with  a  great  cloak  and 
a  lace  scarf  over  her  shining  head, 
came  down  the  stage.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  men,  and  in 
her  beautiful  face,  glowing  like  a 
flower  beneath  the  warm  rays  of 
their  admiration,  there  was  no  con- 
sciousness of  her  son's  existence. 

Paul's  body  stiffened.  He  watched 
the  group  till  it  was  out  of  sight 
Then  he  turned  and  submitted  to 
being  placed  in  the  carriage,  where 
the  little  waif  beside  him  nestled 
close,  dropped  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  after  a  time,  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  excitement,  fell  asleep. 


IV 

"  Are  you  awake,  my  baby?" 

It  was  a  tender  whisper. 

"Paul,  my  darling " 

The  voice  was  trembling. 

The  boy  stirred  sleepily  and 
opened  his  eyes. 

His  mother  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  delight  and,  lying  down  on  the  bed 
beside  him,  took  him  in  her  arms. 

"  And  he  can  sleep,"  she  whispered, 
with  tender  reproach,  "without  his 
Pauline's  good-night  kiss!" 

Paul  sat  up  in  bed.  From  behind 
the  heavy  curtains  the  gray  light  of 
early  morning  came  into  the  darkened 
room. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  waked  me, 
my  Pauline.  I  waited  and  waited 
till  I  fell  asleep  at  the  piano.  And 
then  I  went  to  bed,  but  lay  awake 
a  long,  long  time  waiting  for  you. 
Why,  it's  nearly  morning,  isn't  it; 
and  you  haven't  been  to  bed?" 

"No,  my  conscience,"  she  said, 
humbly,  rising  to  turn  on  the  lights. 
"But  tell  me,"  she  continued,  hur- 
riedly, "  where  is  your  little  protégée 
— 'Jessie?'  " 

She  repeated  the  name  with  such  a 
clever  mimicry  of  the  child's  voice 
and  gesture  that  Paul  laughed  aloud. 

Instantly  her  mercurial  tempera- 
ment responded  to  the  merriment  in 
the  boy's  laugh.  She  became  gaily 
childish  herself,  and  quickly  turning 
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about,  she  faced  him  in  a  series  of 
quick,  pantomimic  poses,  reproducing 
in  fleeting  sketches  the  little  scene  of 
the  afternoon — Jessie's  frightened 
face,  Paul's  perplexity  and  his 
fatherly,  protecting  manner  to  the 
child,  Ricard's  loud  laugh,  and  her 
own  exit,  in  haughty,  silent  dis- 
pleasure. 

Paul  sat  up  in  bed,  his  quick  wit 
seizing  it  all,  his  small  hands  ap- 
plauding enthusiastically,  his  face 
flushed  with  sleep,  his  eyes  shining 
with  excitement. 

Pauline  turned  at  last,  with  a  mock 
bow  of  acknowledgment,  to  look  at 
him. 

"  Pretty  boy  !"  she  cried,  "  my  very, 
very  pretty  boy!  Ah,  your  Pauline 
was  very  bad  this  afternoon,  my 
heart.  But  she  will  atone.  Look 
here  !  See  what  I  have  brought  for 
you.     Wait,  my  prince!" 

She  pulled  a  table  close  to  the  bed 
and  deftly  spread  upon  it  the  feast  of 
dainties  she  had  ordered  as  a  peace 
offering. 

"The  beautiful  Berthier  herself 
will  wait  on  you,  my  lord  Pretty 
Boy,"  she  almost  sang  to  him,  so  be- 
guiling was  her  full,  sweet  voice, 
"and  you  shall  eat,  and  I  shall  drink, 
and  we'll  both  be  merry,  and —  By  the 
way,  we'll  have  'Jessie'  in  to  help 
us." 

"No,"  said  Paul,  grown  thought- 
ful.     "  Jessie  is  at  home.  " 

"No!  Tell  me;  do.  Why,  it  is 
quite  an  adventure!"  she  exclaimed, 
in  childish  good  nature.  "  See,  my 
lord  Pretty  Boy,  I  fill  my  glass  to 
Jessie — the  little  savage,  not  to  love 
your  Pauline!" 

And  so  they  sat  over  their  early 
morning  breakfast,  she  waiting  upon 
him  with  sweet  solicitude  while  he 
ate,  and  listening  while  he  talked  as 
if  each  word  that  fell  from  his  boyish 
lips  were  of  measureless  value. 

"You  see,  my  Pauline,"  the  boy 
began,  "Jessie  didn't  wake  till  we 
got  home.  And  as  I  made  the  man 
drive  slowly  so  as  not  to  wake  her,  it 
was  late.     Then  we  played,  and " 

"Played?"  she  repeated,  jealously. 
It  struck  her  suddenly  that  she  had 


never  seen  Paul  playing  with  another 
child. 

"Yes,  we  played,"  he  repeated,  a 
little  abashed.  "She's  so  little,  you 
know,  and  she  says  Jack  always  plays 
with  her,  and  even  Billy  and  Arthur.  " 

«  •  Wait— wait.     Who  are  they?" 

"Why,  her  brothers.  And  then 
we  had  dinner,  and  Jessie  said  she 
thought  it  was  fine  fun — just  us  two 
at  table,  with  Marie  to  wait.  And  I 
was  the  husband,  and  she  called  me 
John.  That's  her  father's  name. 
And  she  was  the  wife.  And  then 
she  cried  because  it  got  dark,  and 
Marie  brought  in  the  lights.  And 
then  I  played  on  the  piano  for  her,  so 
she  wouldn't  cry.  Then,  all  at  once, 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
man  and  a  woman  came  in.  And 
Jessie — she  just  squealed.  The  lady 
— she  was — was  not  like  you,  Pauline. 
Much  older.  No  pretty  clothes  and — 
not  beautiful " 

She  put  his  hand  to  her  lips. 

" — no,  but — but  she  was — lovely,  I 
think.  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  ; 
but  the  way  she  took  Jessie  up  in  her 
arms,  and  her  kind,  soft  face,  and  her 
comfortable,  big  lap!  The  man  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said  I 
was  a  manly  little  fellow,  and  then 
the  lady  put  Jessie  down  and  took  me 
in  her  arms,  and  she  whispered:  'If 
ever,  in  all  your  life,  you  need  a 
friend,  remember  my  name — Mrs. 
John  Turner.' 

"  And  then  she  put  on  Jessie's  hat, 
and  Jessie  was  so  happy!  But  just  as 
they  were  going  away  her  mother  all 
at  once  asked  me  if  I  would  be  alone. 
And  I  said  '  Yes.  '  So  they  took  me 
with  them. 

"  And  I  saw  Jack,  my  Pauline,  and 
played  with  him.  He's  such  a  jolly 
boy,  laughs  all  the  time,  and  makes 
you  laugh,  too.  And  I  saw  Billy  and 
Arthur,  too,  and  the  baby.  Oh,  you 
should  see  the  baby  !   It  was  such  fun  ! 

"Jack's  got  a  dog,  and  Billy's  got  a 
cabinet,  and  Arthur  can  jump  higher 
and  run  faster  than  any  boy  at  his 
school. 

"  But  it's  all  the  same  to  Billy  and 
Arthur,  you  know,  for  they're  twins. 
Isn't  that  wonderful?    And  half  the 
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cabinet's  Arthur's.  And  if  any  boy 
dares  touch  Billy  he  must  fight  Arthur 
too,  of  course,  because  they're  twins, 
you  see.    Don't  you  wish  I  had  a  twin? 

*  *  And  oh  !  Pauline — guess  !  Jessie 
is  going  to  call  her  doll  Pauline. 
Not — not — I  mean,  after  me,  you 
know.  And  I  held  the  baby,  and  I 
sang  to  him,  and  he  cooed  at  me,  like 
a  pigeon. 

44  And — oh,  my  Pauline,  my  Paul- 
ine, why  haven't  we  a  little  house 
like  that,  and  a  father,  and  brothers, 
and  a  sister  just  exactly  like  Jessie, 
and  a  baby,  and  a  mother — of  course, 
not  a  mother,  but — but  a  grand- 
mother, like " 

He  broke  off  suddenly.  He  had 
been  so  interested  in  his  recital  and 
the  memories  it  evoked  that  he  had 
not  looked  at  his  mother's  face  till 
now. 

She  was  sitting  back  in  her  chair, 
her  face  quite  pale,  her  eyes  bent 
upon  the  half-empty  wineglass  she 
held,  while  the  slow  tears  crept  down 
her  cheeks. 

In  all  her  life,  either  on  or  off  the 
stage,  Pauline  Berthier  had  never 
wept  like  that. 

With  a  plaintive  cry  Paul  leaped 
out  of  bed.  He  threw  himself  into 
her  arms,  clasping  her  close  and 
pressing  his  cheek  to  hers. 

44  Don't — don't  cry,  my  Pauline. 
It — it  hurts  so.  Never  mind.  I  don't 
want  any  place  but  this — nor  any 
brothers — nor  anything — no  sister 
like  Jessie — only  you  !  Hush  !  Don't 
cry  like  that.  See,  I  will  never  go 
there  again,  never — never!  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner said  she  would  come  and  ask  you 
to  let  me  eat  dinner  with  them  all  at 
one  table,  and  that  perhaps  you  might 
let  me  sleep  one  night  with  Jack — 
but  I'll  never  go.  Say  something, 
my  Pauline.  Talk!  Don't — oh,  don't 
sit  there  like  that!" 

But  she  remained  quite  quiet,  un- 
responsive to  his  words  and  caresses, 
utterly  unlike  herself,  holding  the  boy 
close  to  her,  but  saying  not  a  word  to 
soothe  him,  till  at  last  he,  too,  became 
quiet. 

The  lights  grew  pale  as  the  morning 
light  strengthened. 


Pauline  rose  at  last,  and  lifting  the 
boy,  laid  him  in  the  bed,  drawing  the 
covers  about  him  and  smoothing  the 
pillow  beneath  his  head.  Then  she 
fell  upon  her  knees  beside  him. 

44  Say,  *  Mother,  I  forgive  you,' 
Paul,"  she  said. 

"Oh — my  Pauline — "  the  boy  be- 
gan. 

44  Say,  4  Mother,  I  forgive  you,'" 
she  insisted. 

44Mother,I — Hove  you!"  Thewords 
burst  from  his  trembling  lips. 

44  Say  it,  say  it,  Paul — I  am  tired.  I 
must  sleep.  Say  it — I  cannot  sleep 
till  you  do." 

"Mother,"  the  child  whispered, 
crimson  with  shame  and  sobbing  bit- 
terly, 44I  forgive  you." 


The  coming  of  evening  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  theatre  restored  to 
Pauline  Berthier  her  usual  mutable 
pose.  But  the  time  came  when  the 
beautiful  penitent  realized  that  as  he 
grew  older  her  young  confessor  must 
discover  the  graver  sins  of  her  life. 
It  was  then  that  mother  and  son  were 
separated,  for  the  first  time  since 
Pauline,  a  wilful,  undisciplined  child 
herself,  knew  with  terror  and  delight 
that  she  was  a  mother. 

Though  she  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  the  separation,  she  fought 
against  it,  as  she  fought  against  every 
thwarting  of  her  desires,  great  or 
small.  Only  her  great  love  for  her 
son  made  her  yield  to  the  necessity 
of  a  change  beneficial  to  him.  But 
she  struggled  and  battled,  and  beat 
her  tempestuous  will  against  the  wall 
of  her  first  and  only  self-denial. 

She  made  the  decision  and  she  re- 
voked it.  She  taunted  Paul  with 
being  content  to  leave  her,  and  she 
clasped  him  passionately  in  her  arms, 
declaring  that  nothing  should  sepa- 
rate them. 

In  her  remorse  she  had  fostered 
Paul's  intimacy  with  his  new  friends, 
and  had  insisted  on  the  boy's  ac- 
cepting the  homely  hospitality  that 
Jessie  Turner's  grateful  mother  offered 
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to  the  lonely  son  of  the  great  artiste. 
During  the  last  months  of  her  en- 
gagement the  pendulum  of  her  selfish 
love  and  her  loving  repentance  vi- 
brated between  insouciant  self-indul- 
gence and  anticipatory  self-denial. 

Almost  at  the  last,  though,  she  flew 
to  the  Turners'  quiet  home,  and,  with 
tears  and  prayers,  besought  good 
Mrs.  Turner  to  be  a  mother  to  her 
adored  son.  She  returned  to  Paul 
and  reproached  him  for  not  appreciat- 
ing the  goodness  of  the  woman  who 
had  consented  to  take  him  into  her 
home.  She  came  home  from  the 
theatre  and  spent  the  rest  of  what  was 
to  be  their  last  night  together  in  re- 
morseful prayer.  She  dreamed  that 
they  two  were  already  separated  and 
that  Paul  had  died — far  away  from 
her.  In  the  dawn  she  went  into  his 
bedroom  to  assure  herself  that  all 
was  well  with  him,  and  lifting  up  her 
hands  over  the  sleeping  child,  she 
swore  to  be  the  woman  Paul's  mother 
should  be.  She  waked  him  with  her 
kisses  and  told  him  that  no  one  should 
take  him  from  her,  and  he  put  his 
arms  about  her  neck,  and  wearily 
assented. 

In  the  morning  she  could  not  wait 
to  dress,  but,  clad  only  in  her  lace 
peignoir,  her  naked  feet  thrust  into 
heelless  satin  slippers,  she  sat  down 
to  her  writing-desk. 

"  My  dear,  kind  friend,"  she  wrote, 
in  a  rapid,  large  hand,  to  Mrs.  Turner, 
"  the  sacrifice  was  too  great.  I  can- 
not crucify  my  heart.  I  cannot  part 
with  him.  So  do  not  expect  Paul  to- 
day— or  ever. 

1  '  I  shall  hire  a  tutor  to  go  abroad 
with  us.  I  shall  withdraw  from  the 
world.  I  shall  devote  myself  to  him 
and  to  my  art.  I  shall  study  with 
him.  I  shall  develop  his  undoubted 
ability — so  charming  a  gift,  don't  you 
think? — of  expressing  himself  in  mu- 
sic. I  shall  remember  your  exam- 
ple, my  dear  Mrs.  Turner,  and  shall 
try  to  imitate  your  noble  self -abnega- 
tion for  your  children. 

"Forgive,  I  beg  of  you,  all  the 
trouble  I  have  caused  you.  I  know 
how  vacillating,  how  weak,  I  appear  to 
you.      But  this  boy  of  mine  is  all   I 


have.  You,  who  have  a  happy  brood 
of  babies,  your  good  husband  and  your 
home,  cannot  realize  how  my  heart 
clings  to  this,  my  only  one,  my  adored 
Paul. 

"  Pray  command  me  if  ever,  at  any 
time,  in  any  place,  however  distant,  I 
may  be  of  service  to  you — that  I  may 
partly  repay  your  kindness. 

"  May  Paul  write  to  his  little  friend 
Jessie?  His  affection  for  my  dear 
little  enemy  makes  me  jealous  at 
times.  And  is  it  too  much  to  ask  of 
you,  you  busy,  kind-hearted  soul,  to 
spare  a  moment,  now  and  then,  to 
send  a  line  to  yours,  ever  gratefully, 
Pauline  Berthier?" 

She  felt  better  when  she  had  writ- 
ten this  and  despatched  it.  She  sang 
merrily  over  her  toilet,  and  all  at  once 
was  seized  by  a  happy  inspiration  re- 
garding the  new  rôle  she  was  studying 
in  anticipation  of  her  début  abroad. 
She  dashed  off  a  line  to  Ricard  to  tell 
him  about  this,  though  she  expected 
to  meet  him  at  the  theatre  that  even- 
ing, and  then  she  presented  her  maid 
with  the  most  beautiful  gown  in  her 
wardrobe. 

Later  in  the  day  she  attended  a 
gay  breakfast,  to  which,  in  her  early 
morning  repentance,  she  had  decided 
to  send  regrets,  and  returned  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  to  find  Paul  sit- 
ting alone  in  the  early  Winter  twi- 
light, half -asleep  over  the  piano,  their 
supper  untouched,  waiting  her  delayed 
home-coming. 

The  sight  of  the  lonely,  sensitive 
boy,  the  consciousness  of  a  broken 
pledge — which  she  had  made  to  her- 
self, knowing  in  her  heart  the  impos- 
sibility of  keeping  it — the  contrast  be- 
tween the  gay  company  she  had  just 
left  and  this  prematurely  serious,  pale 
young  face — it  all  appealed  to  her 
keen  susceptibility  to  atmosphere, 
and  impulsively  she  resolved  to 
atone. 

Without  a  word  of  greeting  to  the 
boy  she  rang  for  the  maid,  and  with 
a  theatrical  air — a  second  nature,  of 
which  she  was  almost  unconscious — 
she  stood,  still  wrapped  in  her  furs, 
her  small  cloth  toque  on  her  lovely 
red  head,  her  gloved  hand  raised  to 
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demand  silence  and  to  bid  him  wait 
and  see. 

44  Master  Paul's  coat,  his  hat,  his 
gloves,"  she  commanded,  with  impe- 
rious, uncontrolled  excitement.  *  *  Im- 
mediately.    And  the  carriage!" 

The  boy  came  to  her,  his  hands  out- 
stretched, his  bewildered  face  raised 
to  meet  her  caress. 

She  bent,  with  that  exquisite  refine- 
ment of  grace  which  marked  every 
movement  of  her  supple  body,  and 
kissed  him  ;  but  the  smell  of  the  wine 
on  her  lips  repelled  him. 

In  the  dusk  he  could  not  see  her 
face,  but  her  cheek,  as  it  touched  his, 
seemed  like  a  deep  velvet  rose  afire. 

She  took  his  coat  and  hat  from  the 
maid  and  herself  put  them  on  him. 

44  Where  are  we  going?"  he  asked. 
44  Can't  we  wait  for  dinner?" 

4  4  No,  "  she  answered,  curtly.  4  4  Not 
for  dinner,  or  anything  else.  Come  ! 
This  is  the  last  time  you  have  waited 
for  me.  Your  new  mother  will  give 
you  something  to  eat.  She  will  not 
keep  you  waiting.  " 

44  Mrs.  Turner?"  he  asked,  amazed. 
44  But  I  thought " 

44 Oh,  don't!  don't!  don't!"  she 
exclaimed,  dropping  his  hand,  and 
raging  up  and  down  now  in  her  pain. 
44  Don't  you  see  how  I  suffer?  Come, 
let  it  be  quick — this  killing  of  my 
heart!" 

He  stood  still  for  a  moment  looking 
at  her,  his  eyes  full  of  unshed  tears, 
his  throat  choked  with  grief  at  part- 
ing from  her,  and  the  intangible,  half- 
suspected  trouble  born  again  in  his 
mind  as  he  remembered  the  warm 
breath  of  the  wine  on  her  lips. 

But  since  the  time,  years  ago,  when 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  the  victim 
of  her  uncontrollable  temper,  the  ef- 
fect of  her  emotion  had  always  been  to 
bring  about  a  greater  effort  at  self- 
control  on  his  part.  He  turned  now, 
silent,  obedient,  and  walked  toward 
the  door. 

She  stopped  in  her  wild  pacing  to 
and  fro  and  looked  after  him.  Every 
detail  of  his  fine,  slight,  young  figure, 
so  smart  in  its  well-cut  suit  of  velvet, 
from  the  crisp  red  curls  of  his  grace- 
ful head  to  the  polished  tips  of  his 


high  shoes,  her  eager,  loving  eyes 
took  in.  So  tall  he  was  growing,  her 
boy  !  So  prince-like  he  looked,  clothed 
as  her  love  and  her  pride  and  her 
artistic  taste  would  have  him  !  When 
she  should  see  him  again     .     .     . 

44  Paul!"  The  exclamation  was  al- 
most a  scream  of  agony.  44  My  God, 
how  easy  it  is  for  him  !  He  does  not 
even  see  the  sacrifice  I  am  making." 

He  was  beside  her  in  a  moment,  his 
arms  about  her,  as,  fallen  upon  a 
couch,  she  burst  into  violent  weeping. 

44 My  Pauline!  my  Pauline!"  he 
cried,  the  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  pillowed  her  turbulent 
head  on  his  shoulder.  "Don't  cry. 
See,  I  won't  go.  I  won't  leave  you 
— ever — ever,  my  Pauline.  Hush! 
hush!" 

She  let  him  brush  away  her  tears, 
and  lay  exhausted,  while  with  an  al- 
most feminine  gentleness  he  bathed 
her  face  and  smoothed  her  tumbled 
hair.     And  so  they  sat  in  silence. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  there 
was  a  gleam  of  laughter  in  them. 

44  Oh,  Paul,  Paul!"  she  said,  44what 
a  ridiculous  baby  your  mother  is,  my 
poor  Paul  !  It  is  funny — it  is  actually 
funny " 

And  she  laughed  at  her  own  ca- 
prices till  she  became  almost  hysteri- 
cal. 

He  stood  apart  now,  regarding  her, 
shocked,  startled,  uncomprehending, 
troubled. 

His  trouble  even  the  light,  wine- 
muddled  brain  of  the  actress  per- 
ceived at  length.  And  it  nerved  her. 
She  rose,  desperately  pulled  herself  to 
rights,  hurriedly  pressed  his  hat  into 
his  hands  and  half-dragged,  half-led 
him  to  the  door. 

44  Promise  me,"  she  gasped  ; 44  if  you 
love  me,  promise  me — not  a  word  on 
the  way  there — not  a  word — if  you 
would  not  have  me  kill  myself  and  be 
done  with  it  all!" 

That  long,  silent  drive  through  the 
dark,  rainy  night!  For  years  it  was 
Paul's  nightmare.  Night  after  night 
he  waked  to  find  himself  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  bed,  his  heart  beating 
madly,  his  hands  shaking  and  his 
eyes  peering  out  into  the   darkened 
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room,  where  he  fancied  was  outlined 
opposite  him  that  unnaturally  re- 
pressed, still  figure,  whose  burning 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  he  felt  but  could 
not  see. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  she 
took  him  in  her  arms.  This  time  she 
did  not  weep.  But  she  held  him  on 
her  lap,  great  boy  as  he  was,  as 
though  she  must  clasp  all  of  his  body 
to  her  breast — as  though  he  were  an 
infant.  Her  wonderful,  full,  deep 
voice,  that  always  rose  in  passionate 
strength  with  her  emotion,  was 
hushed  now. 

Paul  never  could  recall  her  words. 
For  years  he  hardly  dared  recall  that 
one  time  when  she  was  so  strong,  and 
he  was  fairly  shattered  by  her  ago- 
nized, low,  sweet-voiced  tenderness. 
All  the  baby  names  she  had  lavished 
upon  her  first-born,  her  only  one  ;  all 
the  pretty,  half-inarticulate  French 
phrases  (all  he  knew  of  her  father's 
tongue);  all  the  hungering,  jealous 
mother-love  in  her;  all  the  unspoken 
prayer  for  pardon  for  his  suffering 
and  her  weakness — all  were  expressed 
in  the  hurried,  soft,  whispered  words 
and  the  light  kisses  she  showered 
hungrily  upon  his  brow,  his  eyes,  his 
mouth,  his  hands. 

44  Now  go!"  she  panted. 

And  opening  the  carriage  door  she 
almost  pushed  him  out  into  the  street. 

* 4  Drive  on  !  Drive  on  !  "  she 
screamed  to  the  coachman.  "  Drive, 
drive  like  mad,  no  matter  what  I 
say,  no  matter  what  I  do  !  If  you  get 
me  back  to  the  theatre  alone  your 
wages  are  doubled.  If  I  turn  back 
you  go  this  very  night!" 

She  fell  back  upon  the  cushions, 
and  the  horses  sprang  forward. 

The  sobbing  boy  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  curb,  unconscious  of  the  heavy 
rain  and  the  dark  night.  His  very 
heart  seemed  about  to  burst  from  his 
breast  in  longing  after  that  blazing 
eye — the  carriage  lamp — which  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last  turned 
a  corner  and  was  out  of  sight. 

Then  he  started  to  run  after  it, 
calling  her  name  piteously  and  fancy- 
ing he  heard  her  calling  him.  And 
then,  slowly,  he  walked  back  to  the 


Turners'  house,  drenched,  shivering, 
so  exhausted  that  he  could  only  creep 
up  the  stairs  and  ring  the  bell  just 
loudly  enough  to  be  heard. 


VI 

Paul  Berthier  had  fallen  asleep  in 
many  places.  In  the  hotels,  where  he 
could  never  get  accustomed  to  the 
noisy  business  of  the  night;  in  his 
mother's  brilliantly  lighted  little 
dressing-room;  in  old  Mrs.  Jerome's 
arms,  at  times,  when  he  was  ailing; 
on  the  train,  frequently,  when  the 
journey  was  tedious;  sitting  before 
the  piano,  playing,  or  dreaming  he 
played  the  melodies  that  sang  in 
his  soul,  while  he  waited  for  his 
mother  to  come  home;  or  stretched 
out  upon  the  hard  couch  in  the  pri- 
vate apartment  of  some  restaurant, 
while  Pauline  and  her  companions 
sat  and  ate  and  drank  and  laughed 
and  talked,  till  they  and  the  gas 
globes  above  them  swam  before  his 
hot,  tired  eyes,  and  at  last  melted  into 
merciful  darkness. 

But  he  had  never  found  repose  like 
this  before. 

When  soft-faced  Mrs.  Turner  came 
in  to  give  a  last  look  at  her  new  boy, 
Paul  pretended  to  be  asleep.  He 
was  still  so  racked  by  the  emotions 
he  had  experienced  that  he  feared  the 
good  woman's  tenderness. 

But  after  she  had  gone,  and  all  the 
lights  were  out,  and  every  noise  was 
hushed,  the  boy  opened  his  eyes  and 
sat  up  in  bed  in  the  darkness,  that  he 
might  the  more  fully  feel  the  exquisite 
comfort  of  this  beautiful  bedtime. 

To  the  right  of  his  small  bed  was 
another,  and  here  Jack  lay,  his  close- 
cropped  flaxen  head  almost  covered 
by  the  comforter.  Beyond,  in  the 
double  bed,  Billy  and  Arthur  lay  side 
by  side,  their  arms  about  each  other, 
breathing,  as  they  did  everything,  in 
unison. 

That  deep,  quiet,  regular  breathing 
was  music  to  Paul's  nerves.  He 
tried  for  a  moment  to  think  of  the 
melody  that    could    express    it,  and 
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his  fingers  played  dumbly  the  notes 
he  would  strike  in  daytime.  But 
merely  feeling  was  enough  just  now. 

Through  the  doorway,  which  the 
house-mother  always  left  open  as  she 
passed  through  the  last  thing  at 
night,  Paul  could  faintly  distinguish 
the  outlines  of  Jessie's  white  bed 
and  fancy  that  he  saw  the  pale  gold  of 
her  braided  hair  upon  the  pillow. 
And  from  beyond  Jessie's  little  room 
came  the  low,  sleepy  cry  of  the  baby, 
waking  for  a  moment  and  falling  con- 
tentedly asleep  again  now  that  the 
mother  had  come  to  rest. 

Such  a  brood  of  deeply  slumbering, 
healthy,  happy,  restful  souls  !  Such  a 
sense  of  quiet  companionship  !  Such 
a  feeling  of  warmth,  of  safety,  of 
almost  animal  comfort  in  snuggling 
down  under  the  broad  wings  of  Peace, 
that  brooded  over  this  houseful  of  hu- 
manity ! 

And  all  the  city's  voices  were 
hushed;  the  fever  of  down  town  far, 
far  off;  and  not  a  sound  without,  ex- 
cept the  rain's  soft,  regular,  rhythmic 
tapping  against  the  windows. 

In  her  private  car,  upholstered 
in  lavender  and  silver,  whose  exqui- 
sitely carved  design  was  concealed  by 
the  masses  of  roses  and  brilliant  or- 
chids— the  last  tributes  of  her  com- 
patriots— Pauline  Berthier,  after  play- 
ing her  farewell  performance  as  even 
she  had  never  played  before,  wept  and 
would  not  be  comforted. 

And  after  Paul  had  fallen  asleep, 
with  the  lulling  consciousness  of  this 
home -peace  to  soothe  his  racked 
nerves,  Jack  Turner  was  wakened  by 
his  sobbing  in  his  slumber — as  if  in 
sympathy  with  the  weeping  woman 
borne  away  by  the  midnight  train  on 
the  first  stage  of  her  journey  abroad. 

The  recital  of  her  first  triumphal 
progress  abroad  Pauline  Berthier 
transmitted  faithfully  to  her  son. 
She  affected  to  laugh,  at  times,  at 
the  printed  panegyrics  that  Ricard's 
secretary  sent  to  Paul,  but  in  her 
heart  the  great  actress  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  slightest  hint  of  disap- 
proval ;  and  the  full  measure  of  praise 
which  the  Continental  critics  heaped 


upon  her  made  her  dizzy  with  satis- 
faction. 

In  those  days,  when  appreciation  of 
her  genius  was  the  mark  of  culture, 
when  the  world  was  at  her  feet  ador- 
ing her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  won- 
derful charm,  she  still  found  time  to 
write  fully,  simply,  lovingly,  almost 
humbly,  to  the  boy  separated  from  her 
by  seas  and  continents,  and  living  the 
commonplace  life  of  the  children  of 
the  middle  class. 

These  years  of  bourgeois  life,  the 
simple  sameness  of  one  day  to  the 
other,  the  same  regularity  of  quiet, 
busy,  cheery  hours,  the  companionship 
of  normal,  healthy  young  minds,  the 
systematic  direction  of  his  developing 
tastes  and  talents,  the  easy  liberty 
and  the  wholesome  restraint  of  Mrs. 
Turner's  maternalism  —  these  are 
what  rescued  the  son  of  Pauline 
Berthier  from  his  mother's  fate. 

When  he  looked  back  in  after 
years  on  this  time,  Paul  could  trace, 
almost  step  by  step,  the  gradual  heal- 
ing of  his  prematurely  awakened 
spirit,  the  slow  disciplining  which 
living  among  others  of  one's  years 
means,  the  timid  unfolding  of  his 
nature  now  that  he  was  released  from 
the  hot-house  where  Pauline's  un- 
bounded love,  her  tempestuous  char- 
acter, her  artificial  life,  had  kept  him. 

He  knew  that  at  first  he  must 
have  seemed  a  changeling  among 
them.  His  fanciful,  beautiful,  un- 
American  clothes,  his  serious,  over- 
strained conscientiousness,  his  un- 
childlike,  nervous  suffering,  his  yearn- 
ing for  the  passionate,  absorbing  love 
his  mother  had  poured  out  upon  him, 
his  refined,  precocious  use  of  words, 
his  artistic  instinct — all  these  sepa- 
rated him,  for  a  time,  from  the  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  the  peaceful, 
simple  home  life. 

His  devotion  to  Jessie — that  ten- 
acious ideal  which  neither  the  pass- 
ing of  years  nor  daily,  hourly  com- 
panionship, neither  the  mockery  in 
her  brothers'  eyes  nor  the  quiet, 
sisterly  affection  in  her  own,  had 
changed  —  this  love  for  the  little 
maid  grew  with  his  strength.  And 
as  a  boy  he  boldly  gave  voice  to  the 
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hope  which,  when  he  became  a 
man,  he  cherished  so  secretly,  so 
tenderly. 

All  the  rest  he  lost  with  the  passing 
of  boyhood's  slow,  long  years.  It 
was  only  the  quiet,  unwavering  pas- 
sion, becoming  less  and  less  expressed 
as  his  childhood  was  left  behind  him, 
and  his  music,  growing  more  and 
more  a  part  of  himself,  that  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  boys  of  the 
house.  For  Mrs.  Turner's  common 
sense  and  dictatorial  motherliness 
had  rescued  him  from  the  peril  of 
precocious  possession  of  the  money 
that  Pauline  Berthier  bestowed  with 
such  lavish  hands  upon  everyone  she 
loved  and  upon  all  who  loved  her. 

It  was  this  period  that  Paul  loved 
to  recall  long  after  it  was  at  an  end — 
to  strive  to  feel  again  that  sunny  at- 
mosphere of  homely  well-being;  to 
know  once  more  the  exquisite  thrill  of 
pride  and  pleasure  his  mother's  letters 
from  far-off,  foreign  lands,  her  beau- 
tiful portraits  and  her  generous  gifts 
caused;  to  be  conscious  of  the  glo- 
rious unfolding  of  the  genius  within 
him;  as  a  child  to  stray  with  dancing 
feet  into  the  harmonious  land  of 
music  and  feel  it  to  be  his  own,  his 
native  land,  his  artistic  home;  and 
riways  with  the  knowledge  that,  sink- 
ng  deeper  day  after  day  in  the  garden 
)f  his  heart,  was  the  rooted  love  of 
lis  life,  teaching  him  patience,  grant- 
ng  him  strength,  sheltering  him  from 
oneliness,  transforming  the  past  and 
innobling  the  future. 


VII 

The  curtain  had  gone  down  after 
he  second  act. 

Paul  Berthier  leaned  back  in  his 
hair,  trembling  with  pleasure,  aglow 
rith  pride.  She  was  truly  great,  his 
ieautiful  mother — greater  even  than 
is  childish  memories  proclaimed  her; 
reater  even  than  this  madly  applaud- 
lg  Western  audience  realized,  this 
udience  so  ready  to  second  the  Euro- 
ean  verdict,  and  so  proud  to  wel- 
ome     this    its  daughter  of    genius 


home  again,  after  all  her  years  of 
triumph  abroad. 

By  the  time  Paul  had  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd  back  to  her  dress- 
ing-room she  was  coming  from  the 
stage  for  the  last  time  after  the  re- 
peated recalls.  Behind  her,  Wores, 
the  leading  man,  and  her  maid  came, 
bearing  her  flowers. 

She  was  holding  up  her  heavy,  stiff, 
trailing  brocaded  skirts,  and  the  lace 
petticoats  beneath  gleamed  white 
about  her  pretty  ankles.  Her  gold- 
red  hair  lay  damp  about  her  sparkling 
face,  and  her  white  breast,  above  the 
low  décolleté  of  her  gown,  rose  and 
fell  with  the  spent  passion  of  her  play- 
ing, excitement  and  pleasure. 

She  flew  into  Paul's  arms. 

1  'Oh,  speak,  speak,  speak!"  she 
cried,  her  arms  about  his  neck. 
"You  are  satisfied,  my  Paul — truly, 
truly  satisfied?  Ah,  say  it!  Speak, 
speak!" 

"My  Pauline!"  he  murmured. 
"My  beautiful  mother,  my  great 
mother!" 

"  A— h!"  She  drew  a  long  breath 
of  satisfaction.  And  then  she  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh  of  exultation. 

"After  all  these  years,"  she  cried, 
swaying  back  and  forth  in  his  arms, 
"  and — "  she  spoke  in  French  now,  as 
was  much  her  habit  since  her  long 
residence  abroad — "  and  to  come  back 
and  find  my  baby,  my  life,  my  treasure 
gone  !  And  thou — art  thou  really  Paul 
— Paul  with  the  serious  eyes,  thou, 
great  one,  who  looks  down  upon  his 
capricious,  naughty  little  mother  from 
such  a  height?  Ah,  my  baby,  my 
little  conscience,  I  should  never  have 
parted  with  thee!  But  thou  art 
pleased,  yes?  And  thou  dost  love 
thy  Pauline,  say?  But  it  was  wicked 
to  grow  so  tall,  my  baby — mine — 
mine!" 

She  laid  her  glorious  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  closing  her  eyes  and  clasp- 
ing him  close,  murmuring  softly  all 
the  while,  as  if  she  still  held  in  her 
arms  the  child  she  adored. 

It  was  Ricard  who  interrupted 
them.  His  heavy,  coarse  black  hair 
had  turned  quite  white  since  Paul  had 
seen  him  last. 
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44  Pardon,  Pauline,"  he  said,  nerv- 
ously. "The  critics  have  come.  It 
is  evidently  the  fashion  out  here. 
They  are  waiting  to  congratulate  you.  " 

4  *  They  will  wait  !  Don't  bother  me 
now!" 

She  lifted  her  head  and,  with  her  arms 
still  about  Paul's  shoulders,  glared 
like  an  angry  lioness  at  the  manager, 
the  sight  of  whom  seemed  to  excite 
her  unreasonably. 

Ricard  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

44  The  time  is  short, "he  said. 

She  released  herself  with  quick 
violence. 

44  Ricard,"  she  cried,  turning  iras- 
cibly upon  her  old  friend,  "  you  will  go 
to  those  critics.  Critics?  Provincials! 
Bah! — and  you  will  say  to  them  these 
words,  these  very  words,  with  not  the 
slightest  change  or  addition;  thus: 
4  It  is  not  Madame's  pleasure  to  see 
you,  gentlemen!'  This  you  will  say," 
she  repeated,  her  anger  mounting 
with  her  expression  of  it,  44or  I  leave 
the  theatre  with  my  son  this  instant, 
and  to-morrow  we  separate  for  good 
and  all." 

Paul  looked  down  at  her.  Now  she 
was  herself,  her  old  self — this  creature 
of  irresistible  sweetness,  of  perfect 
grace,  of  unreasonable  whims  and  un- 
controlled passion. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  Paul's  arm, 
swept  into  the  dressing-room,  and 
banged  the  door  behind  them.  Then, 
with  a  hand  that  shook  with  nervous 
irascibility,  she  commenced  to  tear  the 
jewels  from  her  hair. 

Suddenly  she  turned  to  Paul. 

44  Well?"  she  demanded,  curtly. 

The  young  man's  eyes  met  those 
flaming,  angry  ones  for  a  moment,  and 
then  dropped. 

44 Ho!  ho!"  she  laughed,  sneeringly. 
44  Monsieur,  the  son,  disapproves.  My 
word!" 

And  she  laughed  like  a  mad  woman. 

But  suddenly  her  laughter  broke, 
jangled  like  the  clamor  of  a  broken 
string  on  a  high-pitched  musical  in- 
strument, and  before  he  could  prevent 
it  she  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  weeping 
convulsively,  her  hands  clasping  his 
knees,  her  shining  head  humbled  be- 
fore him. 


4  4  My  baby  !"  she  sobbed  * 4  Give  me 
back  my  little  one  !  I  want  no  great, 
cold  man  to  stand  in  judgment  over 
me.  I  am  wicked,  yes  !  I  am  a  fool— 
a  tigress — a  devil — yes.  But  thou  art 
the  tigress's  cub.  Thou  art — no,  thou 
wast!  But  I  left  thee,  and  thou— 
thou  hast  become  a  Philistine,  who 
was  Prince  of  Bohemia — and— and 
thou  hast  forgotten  me  !  He  does  not 
love  me  any  more — he  does  not  love 
me!  My  God!  my  child  is  no  longer 
my  child!" 

He  looked  down  in  cruel  embarrass- 
ment at  her  quivering,  white  shoulders. 
Then  he  stooped  and  lifted  her,  with 
youthful  awkwardness  but  with  ex- 
ceeding tenderness. 

44  My  Pauline,"  he  said,  all  at  once 
finding  again  the  caressing  tone  and 
the  soothing  words  his  childish  ex- 
perience with  her  variable  moods  had 
taught  him,  "see,  my  Pauline,  I  am 
ready  to  go  with  you  this  minute- 
now — anywhere  you  wish.  Nothing 
matters  but  that  you  should  be  happy, 
my  Pauline,  my  beautiful  Pauline. 
Oh,  you  would  not  cry  if  you  knew 
how  it  hurts  me!" 

She  turned  her  miserable,  tear- 
stained  face  up  to  his.  Searchingly 
she  looked  into  his  eyes;  suspiciously, 
with  a  resentment  that  was  half-defi- 
ant confession.  But  all  at  once,  re- 
lieved, the  tense  lines  of  her  face  soft- 
ened, her  lips  parted,  and  she  laughed, 
weakily,  but  merrily. 

44  Thou  art  my  baby,  my  loved  one, 
my  own  little  Paul!"  she  cried,  joy- 
ously, putting  his  hands  to  her  lips. 
44  And  thou  wilt  go  with  me — any- 
where— this  minute — yes?" 

He  nodded. 

44  Well,  then,  we  two  shall  go  hand 
in  hand,  like  this,  like  two  naughty 
children,"  she  said,  gaily — <4or  no, 
like  one  naughty  child  and  a  great, 
serious  man-child — who  disapproves— 
yes,  who  disapproves  a  little,  but  who 
loves  the  wicked  one.    Say  yes! 

44  We  shall  seek  out  these  tiresome 
critics,  eh?  They  shall  see  La  Ber- 
thier — the  fortunate  ones! — but  they 
shall  also  see  Berthier's  son,  her 
great,  beautiful  boy.  What  was  it 
that  child  called  you  long  ago?    Oh, 
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yes!  *  Pretty  boy/  Pretty  boy! 
PTetty!  It  is  an  insult — thou  young 
god,  with  thy  mother's  hair  and  thine 
own  brave,  beautiful  eyes! 

*  '  Wait — wait  a  moment  !  My  nerves 
— my  nerves!  I  must  have —  There, 
Paul,  on  the  table  in  Ricard's  room — 
fill  it  full—  Ah,  that's  better.  An- 
other !     Now  come.  " 

Twice  she  drained  the  liquor  glass 
he  filled  for  her,  and  then,  seizing  his 
hand,  she  whirled  with  him  out  of  the 
narrow,  dark  corridor,  coming  upon 
the  astonished,  offended,  solemn-faced 
critics,  just  about  to  return  to  their 
chairs  in  front,  with  such  a  rush  of 
swift,  gay,  mockingly  apologetic 
words,  such  a  profusion  of  radiant 
smiles  and  pretty,  graceful,  childish 
airs,  such  gracious  sweetness,  such 
captivating  pretense  of  deference,  and 
such  unspoiled,  unconventional  pleas- 
ure in  their  praise,  as  turned  their 
critical  heads,  and  made  their  bored, 
sober,  hackneyed,  analytical  eyes 
drunk  with  the  mere  sight  of  her. 


VIII 

Seated  again  in  his  chair  in  front, 
Paul  lay  back,  his  unseeing  eyes  fixed 
on  the  stage,  his  consciousness  experi- 
encing again,  in  all  its  delicious  un- 
rest, in  all  its  nerve-racking,  sweet 
agony,  what  life  with  Pauline  Berthier 
meant. 

His  childhood  rose  up  before  him — 
that  anguished,  prematurely  devel- 
oped childhood,  when  his  soul  was 
a  harp  whose  sensitive  strings  moaned 
and  shrieked  and  sang  gloriously  un- 
der the  passionate  touch  of  her  ever- 
mutable  moods. 

In  the  memory  of  this  intense  expe- 
rience, his  past  life,  all  the  quiet  years 
of  his  later  youth,  seemed  unreal,  a 
slow,  long,  uneventful  dream,  in 
which  there  were  but  two  realities — 
his  love  and  his  music. 

Even  his  own  identity,  the  Paul  of 
that  peaceful,  blurred,  softened  vi- 
sion, was  not  himself,  he  said  now, 
but  a  dreaming,  entranced  Paul,  whose 
nerves  were  cushioned  by  rest,  whose 
slumbering  nature  vibrated  but  slug- 


gishly, lacking  her  maddening  yet 
stirring  influence. 

But  Jessie — and  the  music     .     .     . 

Suddenly  he  became  conscious  of  the 
scene  on  the  stage.  To  his  sensitive 
ear  had  come  a  false  note  that 
brought  his  attention  back  to  the 
present. 

She  was  on  the  stage  again,  this 
radiant,  youthful  creature  who,  from 
the  place  he  occupied,  looked  like  his 
younger  sister,  not  his  mother.  She 
had  changed  her  gorgeous  gown,  and 
in  the  exquisite  art  of  her  simple 
white  dress  she  looked  the  ideal  of 
girlish  loveliness. 

Paul  stared  at  the  stage  bewildered, 
all  his  faculties  concentrated  now 
upon  unraveling  the  riddle.  For 
there  was  a  riddle  about  this  woman 
he  knew  so  well  and  loved  so  dearly — 
an  elusive  mystery,  which  he  seemed 
ever  just  on  the  point  of  comprehend- 
ing. There  was  something  strangely, 
unpleasantly  at  variance  between  the 
youthful  purity  of  her  appearance 
and  a  subtle,  almost  intangible,  aban- 
don in  her  manner.  At  first — against 
his  judgment,  against  the  dictates  of 
his  critical  taste — he  tried  to  ascribe 
this  to  a  refinement  of  her  art,  which 
permitted  the  adventuress  she  por- 
trayed to  appear  behind  the  veil  of 
innocence  assumed  by  Clorinde.  But 
if  this  Clorinde  was  the  Clorinde  of 
Pauline  Berthier's  creation,  where 
was  the  soul  of  the  woman  behind 
the  mask  of  the  adventuress? — where 
was  the  renaissance  of  virginal  deli- 
cacy, of  tender  womanliness,  spring- 
ing up  again  in  the  shelter  of  Monte- 
Prade's  home,  like  a  flower  whose 
stalk  has  been  crushed  but  not 
broken  by  the  heel  of  a  man's  muddy 
boot? — where  was  the  awakening 
love  singing  in  Clorinde' s  soul  like  a 
symphony  of  pure  resolves,  of  lofty 
endeavor,  of  passionate,  unavailing, 
heart-crucifying  remorse? 

All  this  the  European  critics  had 
found  in  Pauline  Berthier's  Clorinde. 
To  her  son  the  agonized  conscious- 
ness came  of  a  wilful,  baffling,  horri- 
ble coarsening  of  it  all.  The  Clo- 
rinde of  the  gutter,  the  sordid,  schem- 
ing,   revolting     Clorinde — AnnibaVs 
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Clorinde — dressed,  too,  in  the  white 
robe  of  innocence  ;  a  harlot  masquer- 
ading and  defiling  the  house,  the  son 
of  whose  master  she  loved  indeed,  but 
loved  as  the  old  Clorinde  might  love 
this  one  to-day,  another  to-morrow, 
and  to-morrow 

"  Faugh!" 

Paul  rose  with  an  involuntary  ex- 
clamation of  disgust.  He  felt  that 
with  sight  of  her,  that  with  a  word 
from  her,  he  must  read  the  riddle 
aright.  But  he  paused,  in  his  excited 
haste,  with  his  hand  on  the  back  of 
his  chair. 

"  Do  not  come  to  her  again  till  the 
play's  over,"  Ricard  had  whispered, 
just  before  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
third  act.  "  She's  so— so  overstrung 
to-night,  and — and  she  must  not  be 
further  excited.  Do  not  come — do 
not  come,  then,  my  boy,  till  it's 
over.  " 

The  manager  had  stood  with  an  arm 
on  Paul's  shoulder,  his  haggard  eyes 
roaming  restlessly  from  the  spot  where 
Pauline  Berthier  sat  sipping  her  wine 
and  waiting  for  her  cue,  to  where  her 
son  stood,  his  fine  head  bent  to  listen. 

Paul  stood  now,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  presence  of  the  crowded  house 
and  the  inquiring  glances  turned 
toward  him,  as  he  paused  so  long,  ir- 
resolute, in  the  aisle.  He  was  trying 
to  analyze  the  expression  of  Ricard's 
face  as  he  now  remembered  it. 
Doubt — no,  dread,  when  he  looked  at 
Pauline;  and — and  when  those  tired 
black  eyes  were  turned  on  her  son — 
pity  !     It  was  pity,  unmistakable  pity  ! 

Paul  resumed  his  seat.  He  would 
not  go  to  her  now.  He  would  wait — he 
knew  not  for  what.  He  knew  only 
that  something  was  to  come,  and  that 
he  must  bear  it. 

It  came  with  Clorinde' s  scene  with 
Fabrice  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act.  This — the  Calvary  of  the  sinful, 
repentant,  high-souled  creature — this 
Clorinde,  shuddering  at  her  past  self, 
quivering  with  the  agony  of  her  new 
birth,  seeing  the  great  love  of  her 
better  self  pass  away  forever  before 
her  tortured  eyes — this  Clorinde  be- 
came in  Pauline  Berthier's  conception 
a  flippaot,   hard-mouthed,    vile-eyed 


woman  of  the  streets  ;  regretting  the 
exposure,  not  the  sin  ;  regretting  the 
loss  of  Monte-Prade's  respect  only  as 
the  adventuress  might  regret  a  lost 
opportunity  to  fleece,  to  rob,  to  de- 
grade; and  with  a  curious,  horrible 
insinuation  of  manner  (there  was 
not  a  word  of  Clorinde' s  part  altered, 
though  the  actress's  exquisite,  per- 
fect enunciation  had  become  careless 
and  thickened)  that  stamped  her 
AnnibaVs  own  sister,  fit  companion  for 
the  low  adventurer,  after,  as  before, 
their  shameful  scheme  for  plundering 
went  awry. 

Paul  was  standing  at  the  culmina- 
tion, when,  deaf  to  Fabrice's  insult- 
ing words,  she  came  toward  him,  her 
arms  outstretched  as  if  to  clasp  him 
to  her.  Wores,  who  played  the  part, 
had  his  hand  upraised  as  if  to  strike. 
He  turned  his  perplexed  face  toward 
her  and  half-involuntarily  completed 
the  gesture,  hoping  to  prevent  her 
approach.  He  thought  the  motion 
would  warn  her;  he  did  not  realize 
how  close  she  was  till  she  staggered 
against  his  outstretched  hand,  and 
fell,  and  the  curtain  was  hastily  rung 
down. 

If  the  wildly  excited  crowd  had 
not  made  way,  Paul  felt  that  he  could 
have  trampled  all  obstacles  down  be- 
fore him.  Still,  with  all  his  haste,  it 
was  long  before  he  reached  her  dress- 
ing-room. 

Wores,  still  in  Fabrice's  costume, 
had  just  come  out,  and  the  door  was 
immediately  latched  behind  him. 

At  sight  of  Paul  the  actor  hesitated, 
stifling  the  angry  exclamation  on  his 
lips,  and,  forgetting  his  own  rage, 
stood  on  guard  before  Pauline's  door. 
Gravely  he  watched  the  young  man, 
letting  him  come  quite  close,  and  then 
putting  his  arm  about  Paul's  shoul- 
ders in  the  caressing  way  Wores,  of 
all  men,  alone  knew. 

"  My  poor  boy!"  he  said. 

Paul  stared  at  him.  He  could  not 
speak,  but  he  turned  to  pass  into  his 
mother's  room.  Wores  barred  the 
way. 

"  Don't  go  in  yet— don't— I— I  beg 
of  you.     She — she's  ill,  and " 

Suddenly,  interrupting  his  pleading 
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words,  there  came  a  loud  laugh  from 
the  dressing-room  behind  him,  a  long, 
hiccoughing  laugh  without  merriment 
and  hysterically  prolonged. 

Paul  brushed  Wores  aside.  He 
burst  the  fragile  lock  of  the  door  and 
entered. 

On  a  low  divan  opposite  the  great 
three-sided  dressing  mirror  Pauline 
Berthier  half-sat,  half -reclined.  In  one 
hand  she  held  a  lighted  cigarette  ;  the 
other  was  clasped  beneath  the  head 
of  a  white-faced,  blond  youth,  who 
lay  tipsily  outstretched,  his  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head  showing  the  long, 
straggling,  bleached  locks  falling  over 
his  pale,  dull  eyes. 

Paul  saw  the  Bacchanalian  tableau 
three  times  pictured  in  the  glass  be- 
fore he  stood  over  them. 

Pauline  Berthier  looked  up  at  him, 
her  eyes  misty  and  half-closed,  her 
disheveled  head  nodding  uncertainly, 
her  ripe,  red  mouth  half-open. 

"  See,  Paul,"  she  said,  unsteadily, 
"he — he  can't  smoke.  I  light  the 
cigarette — thus.  I  give  it  a  puff — 
thus.  And  I  put  it  into  his  little  mouth 
— thus — and  he — he  can't  smoke.  Do 
you  know,  I — I  think  he — he's  drunk. 
V — very  drunk  he  must  be — eh?" 

She  stopped  suddenly,  a  vague  per- 
plexity manifest  in  her  bewildered 
face. 

Despite  her  intoxication,  some  con- 
sciousness of  his  agony  of  shame  and 
rage  was  borne  upon  her.  So  she  lay 
quite  quiet,  her  burning  cigarette  held 
politely  in  her  hand;  and  as  if  she 
were  an  indifferent  spectator,  she 
watched  Paul  seize  her  young  com- 
panion and  throw  him  out  of  the  room 
with  such  violence  that  the  doors  rat- 
tled and  the  thin  partitions  shook. 

By  this  time  the  women  of  the  com- 
pany had  hurried  in  and  bent  solici- 
tously over  her. 

Their  presence  and  the  burning  tip 
of  the  cigarette  she  held  awakened 
her. 

"  Isn't  it  funny?"  she  cried,  break- 
ing out  in  sudden  laughter.  "Isn't 
it  funny?  Such  a  sit — situation  for  a 
c — comedy!  The  son  pro — protecting 
his  m — mother's  honor!  Wouldn't  the 
F — French  go  mad  over  it?     Isn't  it 


funny — isn't  it  funny?  They're  never 
satisfied,  these  men.  F — first  they 
scold  because  I  w — won't  see  the 
critics,  and  then  wh — when  I'm  just  as 
nice  as  I  c — can  be  to  the  son  of  the 
ch — chief  of  them!  He — he  said  he 
was.  He  t — told  me  so  himself.  Oh, 
isn't  it  funny!" 

She  lay  back  helpless  with  drunken 
laughter. 

"Get  up!" 

Paul  did  not  know  his  own  voice, 
but  its  suffering  significance  reached 
her. 

"Cross?"  she  asked,  with  a  silly 
frown.  '  *  Don't — don't  be  cross,  Paul. 
D — did  you  think  I  was  1 — laughing 
at  you?     N — no!     N — no!" 

She  got  up  and  stood  swaying  diz- 
zily before  him.  "  Wouldn't  laugh  at 
you.  No — no!  I — I'm  proud  of  you. 
I'll  d — drink  to  you.  Your — your 
arm,  my  son." 

With  a  hideous  caricature  of  her  old 
grace,  she  placed  her  hand  on  his  arm 
to  steady  herself,  and  turning  to  Lol- 
lita  Lowry,  she  addressed  the  ingénue 
with  drunken  dignity. 

«  We— we'll  both— we'll  all  drink  to 
him — he's  my  son,  Berthier's  own  son. 
The  son  of  Pauline  Berthier!  D — did 
you  see  how  he  threw  the  little  white- 
haired  c — cub  out  bodily,  Lollita? 
Strong?  Well,  I  wonder!  G — got  a 
d — devil  in  him,  too,  like  his  mother. 
L — let's  drink  to  him.  Quick  !  Cham- 
pagne! Only  champagne's  g — good 
enough  for  m — my  Paul.  Where — ? 
Bring  it,  I  say,"  she  cried,  stamping 
her  foot. 

She  waited  a  moment,  looking  about 
for  the  wine,  and  then,  not  finding  it, 
her  mood  suddenly  changed.  She  tore 
her  arm  from  Paul's  and  made  her 
way  out  toward  the  wings. 

"Ricard,"  she  cried,  without  wait- 
ing to  see  whether  the  manager  was 
within  hearing,  "  give  me  that  bottle! 
How  dare  you — how  dare  you  !  I  will 
drink — I  will.  You  wretch,  do  you 
think  I  care  for  your  vile  play,  or  the 
whole  stupid  company,  or  the  canaille 
out  in  front?  I  hate  them — I  hate 
them  !  Think  of  the  years  I've  worked 
to  amuse  them — the  dunces!  I  must 
work  while   they  sit  and  smile   Ian- 
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guidly,  and  are  pleased  to  applaud  a 
little  now  and  then  !  'Bah  !  Let  me  out  ! 
Let  me  tell  them  the  truth  once!" 

Ricard  had  just  bowed  himself  from 
the  stage,  where,  before  the  curtain, 
he  had  expressed,  with  suavity  and 
wonderfully  repressed  rage,  his  re- 
gret, his  deep  regret,  at  this  unfortu- 
nate beginning  of  their  American  en- 
gagement, his  unbounded  sorrow  for 
the  disappointment  of  so  brilliant  and 
appreciative  an  audience. 

Madame  Berthier,  he  said,  growing 
more  assured  with  the  effect  of  his 
grandest  manner  upon  the  audience, 
was  unconscious  just  now.  But  the 
physicians  had  assured  him  that,  with 
care,  she  would  recover. 

"  In  her  devotion  to  her  art — "  the 
artist-manager's  voice  was  gravely, 
thrillingly  sweet — "and  in  her  great 
desire  to  please  her  countrymen  and 
countrywomen — the  very  source  of  her 
genius — Madame  Berthier  has  ap- 
peared to-night  despite  the  commands 
of  her  physicians,  who  had  adminis- 
tered a  strong  drug,  hoping  to  allay 
her  intense  nervous  excitement.  But 
unfortunately — "  Ricard's  haggard, 
dark  eyes  swept  the  upturned,  curious 
faces  now,  and  smiled  upon  them,  so 
sure  he  was  that  he  had  won  them — 
"unfortunately,  the  powerful  drug 
has  had  a  contrary  effect  upon  so 
high-keyed  and  artistic  a  nervous 
organism,  and,  my  friends,"  he  con- 
cluded, with  the  frankest,  saddest 
smile,  "you  have  seen  Pauline  Ber- 
thier playing  as  a  sort  of  somnambu- 
list— a  drug-maddened,  over-excited 
somnambulist — the  part  we  hope  be- 
fore long  to  present  to  you  as  only 
Berthier  can  play  it. 

"For  your  inexpressibly  kind  for- 
bearance to-night  I  cannot  thank  you. 
Berthier  alone,  with  the  utmost  per- 
fection of  her  art,  must  repay  you.  " 

When  he  stepped  back  into  the 
darkened  wings,  accompanied  by  the 
friendly  applause  his  excellent  acting 
deserved,  Ricard's  eyes  were  so  daz- 
zled by  the  change  from  the  brill- 
iantly lighted  stage  that  he  did  not 
see   Pauline    until    she   clutched  his 


arm. 


'  Don't  you  ever  dare!"  she  cried, 


her  voice  hoarse  with  rage  and  drink, 
1  '  to  take  anything — anything  from  my 
room.  I  will  drink — you  c — can't 
prevent  it — you  can't!  You — you  will 
give  it  to  me  now — now — this  min- 
ute, or  I'll  go  out  on  the  st — stage 
as — as  I  am,  and  show  them  for  once 
wh — what  I  think,  and  h — how  much 
I  care  for " 

Ricard  raised  his  arm.  He  wanted 
to  strike  her,  to  beat  her  into  silence. 
But  she  slipped  just  under  his  clenched 
fist,  and  stood,  below  the  lighting  ap- 
paratus, so  far  out  that  the  occupants 
of  the  left-hand  upper  boxes  could  see 
her. 

"  Now — "  she  turned  her  passionate, 
glowing  face  to  him  for  a  last  respite, 
"  will  you  give  it?" 

"  Yes — yes,"  he  answered.  "  Come 
back." 

"No,"  she  chuckled,  cunningly. 
'  "  Here  I  stay  t— till " 

"All  right,"  he  whispered,  "but 
don't  go  any  further." 

"  N — not  unless  you  m — make  me," 
she  stammered;  "and  don't  wait 
t — till  they're  gone,  either,  you.  shrewd 
old  rascal!" 

The  wine  was  handed  to  him,  and 
Ricard  was  just  about  to  fill  a  glass 
when  Paul  appeared.  Without  a  word 
he  took  the  bottle  from  the  old  man's 
hand  and  took  his  place  beneath  the 
lights,  where  Pauline  Berthier  stood 

"See,"  he  said  to  his  mother,  his 
hushed,  tense  voice  audible  only  to 
her,  "  I  fill  it— fill  it  full— see!"  The 
golden  drops  bubbled  over  the  side  of 
the  glass  and  stained  her  trailing 
gown.  "Now  drink — drink,  Pauline, 
and  when  you  have  drained  the  last 
drop,  both  of  us  will  die." 

With  one  hand  he  held  the  dripping 
glass  toward  her.  With  the  other  he 
raised  a  knife,  its  handle  set  with 
rubies,  which  he  had  caught  up  in  his 
frenzy  from  her  dressing  table. 

It  had  been  given  her  by  an  Indian 
Prince  visiting  London,  who  would 
have  melted  down  every  drop  of  the 
blood  of  his  myriad  subjects  into  a 
single  ruby — could  that  have  been 
done — to  please  this  most  exquisite 
creature  he  had  found  in  the  Western 
world. 
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Pauline  Berthier  took  the  glass  from 
Paul's  hand  and  raised  it  to  her  lips, 
looking  at  him  the  while  with  a  puz- 
zled, unbelieving  frown. 

His  eyes  met  hers  almost  encourag- 
ingly. 

Oh,  if  she  would  drink,  he  prayed, 
that  he  might  indeed  plunge  this 
blade  into  her  heart  and  then  into  his 
own,  and  so  still  forever  the  bursting 
agony  that  festered  there  ! 

But  suddenly  she  staggered,  her 
hand  shook,  and  the  glass  smashed  in 
fragments  on  the  floor.  She  looked 
at  him  with  almost  sober  comprehen- 
sion in  her  wide-open,  moist  eyes,  and 
then,  with  a  moan  like  that  of  a  hurt 
animal,  she  fell  unconscious  at  his 
feet. 


IX 

With  his  arms  outstretched  upon 
the  open  piano,  his  head  bowed  in 
anguish,  Paul  sat  alone  in  the  dusk 
in  Pauline  Berthier's  luxurious  bou- 
doir. 

He  could  not  play.  He  could  not 
think.  The  sound  of  a  note,  which 
he  had  struck  inadvertently,  made 
him  shiver  with  apprehension.  He 
was  afraid  of  his  own  emotion,  should 
he  once  yield  to  it.  And  to  play  now 
would  be  to  express  it  all  in  music,  to 
release  the  dammed-up  bitter  waters 
that  filled  him  with  misery. 

Still  the  touch  of  the  beloved  instru- 
ment was  like  leaning  upon  some 
dumb  but  sentient  thing  that  pitied, 
and,  in  a  measure,  comforted.  And  so 
he  sat  quiet,  resting  from  the  active 
agony  that  was  now  over. 

All  at  once  he  felt  a  gentle  touch 
on  his  arm. 

Paul  started — he  almost  felt  repul- 
sion.    He  thought  it  was  his  mother. 

But  before  the  frank,  innocent  eyes 
that  met  his,  the  open,  slightly  em- 
barrassed face  and  the  slender,  girlish 
hand  outstretched,  he  trembled  with 
relief,  with  a  surprised,  welcoming 
pleasure  that  assured  him  he  might 
still  experience  happiness. 

"Oh,  Jessie,  Jessie, "he  cried,  hold- 
ing her  hand  in  both  his  own,  "how 


good  of  you — how  unspeakably  good 
of  you!" 

"Is  she  very,  very  ill?"  the  girl 
whispered. 

"No."  The  innocent  inquiry 
brought  it  all  back  with  a  rush.  "  No, 
she  is  better — now.  " 

"Well,  you — why,  then — what  is  it, 
Paul,  that  troubles  you  so?  Oh,  it 
looked  so  sad  to  see  you  sitting  here 
alone  !  Is  it  because  she  could  not  do 
herself  justice  when  she  was  so  ill?" 

He  shook  his  head,  his  shamed  eyes 
falling  before  the  shining,  frank  sym- 
pathy in  hers. 

"What  then?"  she  asked.  "You 
will  tell  me,  won't  you?"  She  laid 
her  hand  pleadingly  on  his  shoulder 
and  bent  tenderly  toward  him.  "I 
might  be  able,  you  know,"  she  said, 
with  the  schoolgirl's  bright  self-con- 
fidence, "to  help  you  this  time,  too." 

"  Oh,  you  have,"  he  said,  with  warm 
gratitude.  "This  time,  and  always, 
you  help  me.  The  sight  of  you,  dear, 
and  your  voice — your  own,  gentle, 
familiar  voice!" 

"And  you  will  tell  me?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  softly.  "Ill  tell 
you,  I'll  tell  you,  Jessie.  Not  now — 
but  some  day,  please  God,  some  day, 
my  sweet  girl,  I'll  tell  you  this — and 
one  thing  besides — Jessie!" 

She  bent  suddenly  to  pick  her  books 
from  the  floor. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said,  playing  with 
the  strap  in  pretty,  childish  embar- 
rassment. *  '  The  boys  wanted  to  come, 
but  I  coaxed  mother,  and  she  said  I 
might  drop  in  for  just  a  moment  to 
inquire  about  Madame  Berthier.  " 

He  caught  up  his  hat  boyishly,  and 
taking  her  books  from  her,  he  said  : 

"I'll  take  you  to  the  car,  Jessie- 
girl.  Oh,  yes,  let  me  !  No,  she  will 
not  miss  me.  Just  to  the  car,  Miss 
Turner,  and  I'll  be  back  right  away." 

He  left  the  room  with  her,  all  the 
buoyancy  of  happy  youth  expressed 
in  his  strong  young  figure  and  ador- 
ing face. 

When  he  came  back  Pauline  Ber- 
thier was  sitting  in  a  low  chair  before 
the  fire,  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap, 
her  eyes  closed  wearily,  her  upturned, 
haggard  face  wan  and  old,  her  limbs 
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lying  inert  and  spiritless,  the  white 
lace  gown  clinging  close  about  her. 

In  his  imagination  Paul  had  lived 
through  this  meeting  many,  many 
times.  Always  during  these  days, 
while  she  had  lain  in  the  betlroom 
yonder — mad  with  drink,  humiliated 
and  despairing  at  conscious  intervals, 
or  half -dazed  with  physical  exhaustion 
— he  had  gone  over  and  over  again 
in  his  mind  through  this  interview, 
in  the  pitiful  belief  that  by  trying  to 
anticipate  her  suffering  and  his  he 
might  lessen  both. 

He  thought  he  was  prepared.  All 
the  day  and  every  troubled  instant 
when  he  awoke  from  the  dreams 
that  continually  reproduced  the 
nightmare  of  that  terrible  night,  he 
had  tried  to  plan  and  to  work  out  a 
possible  solution. 

Death  for  himself  and  for  her,  which 
that  night  had  seemed  so  simple,  so 
easy,  so  logical,  looked  now,  in  the 
light  of  day,  garish,  melodramatic — 
and  impossible  when  he  considered 
the  love  of  life  that  animated  Pauline 
Berthier's  beautiful  body. 

Atonement  —  rehabilitation  !  And 
then,  his  girl  mother  in  all  the  un- 
licensed passion  of  her  youth  appeared 
before  his  mental  vision — throwing 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  man 
whose  son  he  was,  but  whose  name 
neither  he  nor  she  might  bear;  and 
in  the  same  degree  of  passion — im- 
patient wrath  now  instead  of  impa- 
tient love — throwing  the  missile,  with 
all  the  force  of  her  tempestuous,  ar- 
dent nature,  that  might  have  killed 
the  child  she  loved. 

At  times,  during  these  days  of  wait- 
ing, he  had  hated  her  for  her  weak- 
ness, her  self-indulgence,  and  the 
bestial  selfishness  that  would  sacri- 
fice her  old  companions,  her  reputa- 
tion, her  very  life,  to  that  uncontrolled 
desire.  He  had  hated  her  for  the 
shame  he  felt.  He  had  vowed,  in  a 
mad  moment  of  self-torturing  rage,  to 
require  at  her  hands  complete  abdi- 
cation of  self-government.  And  then, 
like  a  torrent,  the  memory  of  her  love 
for  him  overflowed  the  hot,  dry  pas- 
sion in  his  heart,  and  the  exquisite 
pain  he  felt  had  nothing  of  self-pity; 


only  deep  compassion  for  the  sinner, 
and  regret,  regret,  ceaseless  regret, 
for  the  fall  to  which  so  great,  so 
beautiful,  so  lovable  a  being  might 
be  doomed. 

And  now  the  sight  of  her  lying  be- 
fore him,  so  weak,  so  hopelessly  inert, 
like  the  dead  reflection  of  her  vivid, 
buoyant  self,  clutched  him  by  the 
throat.  He  forgot  all  he  had  thought 
or  planned  or  imagined,  and  with  an 
inarticulate  cry  he  ran  to  her,  and 
kneeling  before  her,  buried  his  head 
in  her  lap,  like  a  child,  weeping  as  he 
had  not  wept  since  the  night  they 
separated,  years,  years  ago. 

She  let  him  sob  the  storm  of  his 
grief  away,  only  laying  now  and  then 
one  beautiful  long  hand  upon  his 
crisp,  thick  hair,  with  an  infinitely 
gentle,  tender  touch. 

In  her  utter  exhaustion,  the  reac- 
tion from  her  own  violent  remorse 
and  self-disgust,  she  was  strong  now, 
and  could  lie  passive  but  hopelessly 
humble,  feeling  the  full  tide  of  his 
weakness,  but  too  weary,  too  despair- 
ing, to  let  it  bear  her  away  from  the 
dreary  calm  she  had  found. 

The  morning  brought  physical 
strength  to  Pauline,  and  with  that 
strength  came,  in  some  degree,  the 
mental  buoyancy,  the  ever  fresh  in- 
terest in  life,  the  vivacious  charm  and 
glow  which  characterized  her  nature. 
Not  that  she  dropped  wholly  the  black 
remorse  of  her  mourning  over  the 
death  of  her  finer  self,  but  that,  being 
stronger  now,  she  unconsciously  dis- 
covered that  the  purples  and  laven- 
ders were  more  becoming  to  her  elas- 
tic health  and  changeable  tempera- 
ment. 

Paul  had  slept  the  first  peaceftd 
sleep  since  this  shadow  had  fallen 
upon  him. 

He  woke  refreshed,  quietly  hope- 
ful, his  mother's  words,  as  they  parted 
the  night  before,  singing  a  sad  yet 
soothing  lullaby  to  his  fears. 

1 'You  will  help  me,  Paul.  Yon 
will  be  my  savior.  See,  I  was  wrong 
to  leave  you  here — to  live  all  these 
years  away  from  my  little  conscience," 

The  first  smile  he  had  seen  on  her 
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lips  since  that  night  flickered  trem- 
blingly and  went  out. 

4 'You  are  strong,  my  poor  darling. 
I  shall  lean  upon  you.  You  will 
strengthen  me,  and  in  time,  when  I 
have  atoned,  you  will  forgive  me. 
Hush!  hush!  I  know.  But  oh,  my 
boy,  my  baby,  if  you  knew!  Never 
mind — never  mind.  Your  presence 
will  soothe  me,  your  love  will  uphold 
me,  and  the  thought  of  your  disgust 
and  shame  will  stand,  like  an  angel 
with  a  flaming  sword,  between  me 
and — and  destruction. 

44  Surely  that  will  keep  me  from  it? 
It  will!     It  must! 

44  We  will  go  away  together  for  a 
little — just  we  two — yes,  my  Paul? 
And  then,  when  my  nerves  are  strong 
again,  we  will  leave  the  memory  of 
all  this  behind.  We  will  go  abroad, 
and  there — there  you  shall  realize 
your  mother's  greatness — and  her  re- 
covery. I  promise  you,  by  my  love 
for  you,  I  will  resist." 

She  believed  it  when  she  said  it; 
the  drunkard  is  as  hopeful  as  the  con- 
sumptive. And  Paul  believed  it,  too  ; 
those  who  love  the  sufferer  most  be- 
lieve most  readily  that  the  malady  is 
not  mortal. 


At  first  the  letters  that  Paul  wrote 
from  Paris  to  his  foster-family  were 
gay  with  the  moral  convalescence  of 
his  beloved  invalid;  gay  with  his  boy- 
ish delight  in  the  novelty  of  the  free, 
bright  world,  where,  as  Pauline  Ber- 
thier's  son,  full,  free  admission  was 
his  birthright  ;  gay  with  the  artist's  joy 
when  under  propitious  skies  he  feels 
the  divine  gift  stir  and  grow  within 
him. 

These  letters  were  addressed  to  his 
foster-mother.  But  they  were  written 
to  Jessie.  All  that  he  could  gather 
from  the  brilliant  web  that  Paris 
weaves  for  her  own  and  the  world's 
amusement  was  unconsciously  refined 
and  purified  that  it  might  be  fit  for  this 
schoolgirl's  eyes.  All  that  he  did,  all 
that  he  hoped  to  do,  was  exalted  and 
ennobled  in  that  it  became  a  rung  in 
the  golden  ladder  whose  top,  encom- 


passed by  vague,  rosy  clouds,  rested 
upon  the  ledge  of  the  window  of  this 
maiden's  heart.  He  never  spoke  to 
her  directly,  but  the  revelation  of  his 
strong,  loyal  nature,  of  his  almost 
f atheiry  devotion  to  his  mother,  of  the 
nobility  of  the  man's  and  the  artist's 
soul,  wooed  the  girl  subtly,  gently, 
irresistibly. 

Then  came  a  period  when  the  let- 
ters ceased;  then  they  recommenced, 
and  then  ceased  once  more.  When 
he  wrote  again,  after  a  long  inter- 
val, all  the  gaiety,  all  the  boy- 
ish interest,  all  the  manly  hope  in 
the  future,  was  gone.  Behind  the  ret- 
icent, simple  phrases  there  was  a 
wistful,  sober  longing  for  the  peace 
he  had  known  among  them  ;  and  the 
girl,  who  had  learned  to  read  their 
tone,  repeated  their  words  to  herself 
softly  that  night,  and  wept,  vaguely 
troubled,  miserably  sympathetic,  she 
knew  not  why. 

Once  Paul  wrote  to  Jessie.  It  was 
at  the  close  of  a  brilliant  London  sea- 
son, when  the  light  of  Pauline  Ber- 
thier's  genius  flamed  up  grandly,  and 
at  parting  the  great  actress  was  ban- 
queted by  the  allied  artists  of  the 
city. 

44  See,  my  loved  one,"  she  had  said 
gaily,  laying  her  soft,  perfumed  cheek 
against  his,  44you  shall  trust  your 
penitent  this  once.  You  will  send  me 
there  alone,  and  I  shall  think  always 
of  my  grave-eyed  confessor  here  at 
his  piano,  improvising  the  melodies 
that  the  world  shall  sing  long  after 
Berthier  and  her  art  have  been  for- 
gotten. Truly  I  am  jealous  of  you — 
no,  no,  my  beloved,  I  glory  in  you, 
my  baby,  my  sweetheart,  my  sav- 
ior!" 

And  she  had  swept  out  in  her  beauti- 
ful dinner  gown,  radiant  with  the  full- 
blown loveliness  that  was  still  hers, 
leaving  him  with  a  light  kiss  and  a 
whispered  promise:  "Je  serai  bien 
sage." 

He  sat  at  the  piano  long,  looking 
dreamily  after  her,  his  hands  lying 
idle  upon  the  keys.  Then  with  a 
light  upon  his  face  that  was  almost 
childlike,  he  went  to  his  desk  and 
wrote  his  first  love  letter. 
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It  was  finished  long  before  Pauline 
Berthier  returned.  But  he  sat  there 
with  the  sheets  open  before  him, 
touching  them  caressingly,  re-reading 
them  with  a  longing  desire  to  know 
how  they  would  sound  to  the  gentle 
girl  whose  boyish  lover  he  had  been 
since  they  two  first  met. 

This  he  might  know,  in  part,  when 
his  mother  should  return.  For  she 
should  read  the  letter,  he  had  decided, 
before  it  was  sent.  He  owed  her  this, 
he  said  to  himself,  for  hope  in  her  fu- 
ture, now,  after  many  cruel  disillu- 
sions, had  made  hope  possible  for  him. 

But  the  letter  was  never  sent. 
Pauline  Berthier  had  gone  to  the  ban- 
quet given  in  her  honor,  joyous  with 
the  consciousness  of  her  beauty,  se- 
rene in  the  pride  of  her  genius.  She 
had  left  him  a  goddess.  She  came 
back  a  pitiable,  staggering,  stuttering 
slave  to  the  fierce  passion  that  had 
burst  all  bounds  now,  and  demanded 
indemnity  for  its  long  repression. 

In  the  morning  Paul  laid  the  letter 
on  the  glowing  coals  in  the  grate, 
where  the  fire  had  burned  all  night, 
and  watched  it  till  there  was  nothing 
but  a  trembling  black  shell  left. 
Then  he  went  with  his  mother  to  a 
sanitarium  in  the  country. 

He  never  left  her  after  this,  though 
in  time  his  influence  over  her  waned, 
and  he  could  only  share,  not  avert,  her 
disgrace. 

He  was  with  her  in  Brussels  when 
she  quarreled  the  last  time  with  Ri- 
card, and  the  old  manager,  pressing 
Paul's  hand  with  truest  affection  at 
parting,  begged  him  not  to  forget  that 
there  was  one  friend  who  could  not 
tire.  He  was  with  her  when,  seized 
again  by  that  smoldering  hatred  for 
her   audiences,    which  drink  fanned 


into  flame,  she  scandalized  Berlin  by 
interpolating  a  wicked  French  chan- 
sonette  in  Magda's  part.  He  was 
with  her  when,  before  a  great  audi- 
ence at  Lyons,  she  forgot  her  lines  and 
was  hissed  from  the  stage.  He  was 
with  her  when,  in  a  suicidal  agony  of 
sudden  remorse,  she  jumped  over- 
board from  a  transatlantic  steamer 
before  he  could  prevent  it,  but  hardly 
a  second  before  he  followed  and  res- 
cued her.  He  was  with  her  in  that 
disastrous  tour  through  India  and 
Australia,  when  vast  audiences  came 
to  see  the  artist  whose  renown  had 
long  preceded  her,  and  went  away  re- 
viling or  pitying  the  woman  whose 
genius  was  being  sapped  by  her  licen- 
tious intemperance.  He  was  with 
her — dragged  by  his  horrified,  pitying 
love  for  her — through  all  the  vile 
scandals  the  whole  world  knows, 
bearing,  too,  the  nauseating  repeti- 
tion of  them  in  the  newspapers, 
which,  because  of  her  reputation, 
made  them  prominent. 

In  time,  though,  the  greatness  of 
the  tragedy  whose  agonized  witness 
he  was  blotted  out  all  lesser  consid- 
erations. Her  old  love  for  him  was 
gone.  Its  awakening  from  time  to 
time  meant  only  increased  suffering 
for  both.  But  his  love  for  her  never 
wavered.  She  grew  to  look  upon 
'  him  as  a  master  and  to  try  to  escape 
from  him  as  from  a  jailer.  He  learn- 
ed to  think  of  her  as  a  weak-minded 
child,  irritable,  exacting,  or  pain- 
fully repentant;  a  child  that  might 
at  any  time  become  a  devil  of  malevo- 
lence, of  deceit,  of  pagan  impropriety, 
or — worse,  returning  to  sane  self-con- 
sciousness, a  creature  tortured  and 
torturing  in  her  self-flagellating,  self- 
murdering  remorse. 


** 


HER    POINTED    VIEW 

CHAPPIE  (blasé) — Don't  you  think  society  is  an  empty  thing? 

Miss  Fuller — I  think  there  are  lots  of  empty  things  in  society. 
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THE   PASSING   OF  TRAGEDY 

By  Bliss  Carman 


WHAT  form  goes  there, 
Across  the  square? 
I  know  it  without  coaching, 
That  doleful  mien. 
The  Tragic  Queen! 
Oh,  heaven!  she  is  approaching. 

That  stalking  tread, 
That  bridled  head, 

Those  eyes  so  mad,  yet  steady! 
Hide,  hide,  Pierrette! 
We'll  fool  her  yet— 

She  knows  too  much  already. 


"  She  ought  to  be 
In  custody." 

(She  ought  to  be  in  Hades!) 
"  Or  far  away 
In  Mandalay, 

In  some  Home  for  Old  Ladies." 

Once  safe  and  sound 
And  outward  bound 

Upon  the  wide  Atlantic, 
Oue  handkerchief 
Would  hold  my  grief. 

Her  presence  drives  me  frantic. 

Quick,  Pierrette,  quick! 
And  let  her  stick 

Her  card  beneath  the  door. 
For,  once  inside — 
Ah,  she  would  hide 

Her  enmity  no  more. 

O  shape  of  fear, 
Approach  not  near 

My  unassuming  doorway! 
You  have  no  right 
In  here  to-night; 

Some  alley- way  is  your  way. 
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Old  Tragic  Muse, 
I  hate  your  views 

Of  love  and  wine  and  woman. 
But  Comedy 
Shall  play  with  me 

As  long  as  hearts  are  human. 

Away,  avaunt, 
Misfortune's  aunt  ! 

Seek  younger  loves  than  mine. 
I  have  a  date 
To  dine  at  eight 

With  Comedy  and  wine. 

There,  love,  at  last 
The  shadow's  past. 

Thank  God,  we  shall  escape  her! 
Now,  never  mind, 
Pull  down  the  blind, 

And  light  the  festal  taper! 


WITH    BLACK    COFFEE 

THE  rubber  plant  is  gradually  getting  to  be  accepted  as  America's  national 
flower. 

After  dinner  cheese  wouldn't  be  half  so  bad  if  it  wasn't  for  the  dog  biscuit 
always  brought  with  it. 

Most  men  propose  nowadays  with  one  hand  thrust  carelessly  into  the 
trousers  pocket  so  they  may  seem  perfectly  unconcerned. 

Chafing-dish  cookery  is  never  so  interesting  as  when  people  disagree  with 
you  and  you  own  the  dish. 

A  baby  doesn't  know  what  real  trouble  is  until  posed  before  a  camera 
without  any  clothes  on. 

A  girl  knows  the  Summer  is  really  over  when  she  goes  to  a  matinée  and 
has  had  blue-points  on  the  half -shell. 

The  prettier  a  negligee  gown  is  the  more  a  woman  will  apologize  for  it. 

A  modern  woman  thinks  it  is  perfectly  fascinating  to  buy  a  chicken  at 
the  bargain  counter  of  the  food  department  of  a  dry-goods  store  and  get  it 
with  her  change  through  a  chute. 

You'll  notice  that  a  girl  who  wears  a  2  a  shoe  can  never  keep  the  laces 
tied.  Douglas  Dunne. 


A   WAY    OUT    OF    IT 

]^T  R.  B'GOODE — Do  you  think  you'd  make  a  good  minister's  wife? 

Miss  DeBright— I'm  not  positive.     If  I  don't,  you  know  you  might  try 
some  other  profession. 
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AN   UNFINISHED   ELOPEMENT 


By  Caroline  K.  Duer 


i 


44  »  SUPPOSE  you  call  this  'life!' 
cried  Beatrice,  entering  the 
house  in  a  whirl  of  passion 
and  petticoats.  "  Spending  a  whole 
afternoon  in  driving  here  and  there, 
and  leaving  little  cards  at  people's 
doors —  "  here  she  cast  her  parasol  and 
card-case  upon  the  floor,  and  the  but- 
ler picked  them  up  quite  as  if  he  were 
accustomed  to  it.  "  What  is  the  good 
of  it  all,  I  ask  you?  Who's  any  the 
better  for  it?    Certainly  I  am  not." 

"You  don't  seem  much  the  better 
for  it  just  now,"  said  her  friend,  fol- 
lowing her  stormy  progress  through 
the  drawing-room  and  out  on  to  the  en- 
closed piazza,  "but  you  will  be  when 
you  reflect  that  it's  not  waiting  to  be 
done  to-morrow.  " 

"That's  just  it.  There's  always 
something  of  that  kind  to  be  done  to- 
morrow if  it's  not  done  to-day.  What 
does  it  all  amount  to?  It's  so  small, 
and  petty,  and  trifling!  If  I  thought 
I  were  going  to  lead  the  same  life  and 
see  the  same  people  and  do  the 
same  little  things  for  the  next  twenty 
years  I  should  go  mad.  Tea,  please, 
Thompson,  here  on  the  piazza,  and 
ask  Toinette  if  she  has  any  of  the 
cakes  I  like.  I  don't  know  the  name, 
but  she  will  know  if  you  say  the  cakes 
Mrs.  Seaton  likes.  Poor  Thompson! 
He  looks  bad,  doesn't  he?  I  wonder 
if  we  keep  him  up  too  late  at  night! 
How  ridiculous  it  is  to  sit  up  late  bor- 
ing* one's  self  when  one  might  be 
reading  something  delightful  or  im- 
proving one's  mind — not  that  I  have 
any  mind,  I  don't  mean  that,  but " 

**  I  suppose  Thompson  has,  and 
you  are  afraid  that  it  will  deteriorate 
while  he  is  in  yotir  service.  " 

'  *  "Well,  I  really  think  it  might,  you 


know,"  said  Beatrice,  whimsically. 
"We  don't  set  him  much  of  an  ex- 
ample ;  always  amusing  ourselves  all 
day  long,  and  never  doing  anything 
for  anybody.  " 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  you  were 
not  amused." 

"I'm  not.  Jack  really  likes  these 
people,  but  I  can't  get  on  with  them. 
And  I  generally  have  to  sit  between 
the  two  stupidest  men  at  the  table. 
The  other  night,  at  that  big  dinner 
you  made  me  go  to,  I  had  old  Mr. 
Pipkin  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Simper- 
son  on  the  other.  Mr.  Pipkin  told 
me  nine  different  ways  of  preparing 
prawns,  one  of  them  the  favorite 
way  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mr. 
Simperson  talked  of  nothing  but  the 
women's  dresses,  and  which  women 
were  rouged.  I  wished  I  had  been 
rouged  myself,  I  was  so  white  with 
fatigue." 

44  You  didn't  look  very  happy,"  said 
Catherine,  laughing. 

44 1  suppose  if  there  had  been  inter- 
esting people  there  they  would  not 
have  wanted  to  talk  to  me,"  went  on 
Beatrice,  reflectively.  "I've  got  no 
conversation.  But  it  does  seem  as  if 
the  usual  kind  might  find  something 
better  than  the  weather,  and  golf,  and 
bridge,  and  what  people  have  on,  and 
whether  they  do  things  they  oughtn't 
or  not.  I  don't  care.  I  wish  they 
would,  if  it  makes  them  happy.  I 
dare  say  I'd  do  them,  too,  I  feel  so 
wicked  in  my  heart  sometimes,  only 
nobody  would  want  to  play  with  me, 
because  I  am  so  unattractive.  Don't  say 
anything.  I  don't  want  to  be  contra- 
dicted. I  hate  compliments,  and  I  hate 
looking  like  myself,  too."  Here  she 
made  a  grimace  indicative  of  great 
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personal  disapproval,  and  began  to 
take  off  her  hat.  "  Is  my  hair  wild? 
You  would  tell  me,  wouldn't  you? 
It's  foolish  to  care,  but  one  likes  to 
be  neat.  Well,  I'm  not  going  up  stairs 
to  arrange  it  if  it  isn't.  Dear  little 
Catherine,  your  hair  always  looks  so 
nice,  and  you  are  so  good,  aren't 
you?" 

44 1  am  a  little  more  patient  with 
Providence  and  people,  if  you  mean 
that." 

44 1  should  think  you  were,"  said 
Beatrice.  "  I  watched  you  on  that 
awful  occasion,  and  you  were  talking 
away  so  politely.  I  thought  I  should 
scream  and  kick  the  table  over  when 
we  were  only  at  soup,  and  I  said  to 
myself:  'Now  I'll  just  count  three, 
and  then  I'll  see  what  I'll  do.'  " 

44  And  what  did  you  do?  I  observed 
no  commotion.  " 

4  4Well,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  behave 
myself  by  the  time  I  got  to  three,  but 
I  sha'n't  always.  Some  day  I  shall 
do  something  dreadful.  You'll  see! 
Why,  it's  perfectly  ridiculous  to  ex- 
pect a  person  to  be  contented  with  a 
life  like  this.  Oh,  I  know  I've  got  a 
great  deal  to  be  thankful  for.  I've  got 
a  husband  and  a  home!  Whenever  I 
complain  everybody  always  says  I've 
got  a  charming  husband  and  a  delight- 
ful house;  and  so  I  have.  Jack's  a 
great  deal  nicer  than  I  am,  I  know, 
and  the  house  keeps  out  the  rain,  now 
that  we've  put  a  new  roof  on  it.  But 
you  can't  be  madly  exhilarated  because 
you  are  protected  from  the  weather 
and  your  husband  does  not  beat  you, 
can  you?" 

44 1  suppose  some  people  might  be," 
began  Catherine,  cautiously. 

44  Oh,  I  know.  The  poor  creatures 
who  are  wretched  ajid  unhappy.  I 
am  wicked  to  complain  about  trifles, 
when  so  many  people  have  real  sor- 
rows. You  don't  know  how  awful 
I  feel  sometimes  about  having  things 
—nice  things  and  comfortable  things 
—when  I  don't  deserve  them  at  all.  I 
should  like  to  give  them  away  to  those 
who  need  them  more.  I  should, 
really.  And  it  wouldn't  be  much  of 
a  sacrifice,  either,  for  I  don't  think 
things  mean  much  to  me.     Of  course 


I've  never  been  without  them,  so  I 
don't  know.  But  some  women  care 
so  much  for  detail.  Now,  I  don't  care 
a  bit,  and  I  hate  domestic  questions 
about  the  servants  and  the  horses  and 
the  cooking.  What  does  it  matter? 
I'd  rather  go  out  and  scrub  by  the  day 
than  talk  about  it." 

44  I'm  afraid  I  like  contriving  and 
arranging  things.  But  so  would  you 
if  you  felt  that  other  people's  comfort 
depended  upon  your  doing  it,"  sug- 
gested Catherine,  with  amiable  inten- 
tion. 

44  That's  just  it.  People  do  de- 
pend on  you.  Nobody  depends  on 
me.  If  they  did,  I  think  I'd  be  good. 
But  everyone  does  things  so  much 
better  than  I  do  them.  Why,  I  can't 
even  take  care  of  Jack  when  he's  ill 
I  don't  like  men  to  be  ill,  ever,  you 
know,  and  I  go  to  the  door  and  say: 
4  Don't  you  think  you  are  a  great  deal 
better  now?  Oh,  you  must  be  !'  And 
when  he  says  he  isn't,  it  makes  me 
furious.  The  last  time  he  was  ill  in 
town  we  had  asked  some  people  to 
dine  and  go  to  the  theatre,  and  just 
after  dinner  I  dashed  up  stairs  and 
knocked  at  his  door  suddenly  to  ask 
how  he  was,  and  waked  him  out  of  a 
sound  sleep.  Then  I  was  sorry,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  there  wasn't  some- 
thing I  could  do  for  him,  and  he  said 
he'd  like  a  drink  of  water,  so  I  took 
up  the  siphon,  and  the  vichy  flew  all 
over  everything.  The  room  was  del- 
uged and  so  was  Jack,  and  I  was  so 
disgusted  with  myself  that  I  said: 
4  There!  you  see  what  a  fool  I  am;  I 
can't  even  give  a  person  a  glass  of 
water.  You  ought  never  to  have 
married  me!'  And  I  rushed  away 
down  stairs,  leaving  the  door  open, 
and  poor  Jack  had  to  ring  and  ring 
for  ages  for  someone  to  come  and 
shut  it." 

4 'I'm  afraid  Jack  has  his  own 
trials,"  said  Catherine,  laughing. 

Beatrice  turned  round  in  her  chair 
with  a  sudden  movement  that  made 
all  the  tea  things  rattle. 

44  Oh!  you  don't  think  I  am  disa- 
greeable to  live  with,  do  you?"  she 
asked,  much  troubled.  "I'm  not 
nagging  or  troublesome  about  little 
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things,  am  I?  I  don't  want  to  be 
small.  I  know  IVe  got  a  bad  temper. 
I  always  have  had,  and  I  do  show  it, 
but  it  doesn't  last  long.  I  was  saying 
to  Jack  only  the  other  day  that  I  had 
not  thrown  anything  at  him  for  ever 
so  long.  Isn't  it  so,  Jack?"  as  her 
husband  entered  the  room.  "I 
haven't  been  in  a  passion  for  months 
and  months,  have  I?  And  I  do  amuse 
you,  don't  I?  I  know  I  am  funny 
even  when  I  am  angry.  You  don't 
think  I'm  not  nice  to  live  with.  Cath- 
erine?" 

"I  think  you  are  charming,  even 
when  you  are  in  your  worst  tempers," 
returned  her  friend,  and  Mr.  Seaton 
added,  in  his  quiet  way  : 

"You  see  my  life  is  diversified, 
Miss  Blair.  Sometimes  sunshiny  and 
sometimes  stormy,  but  never  dull.  " 

" 1  don't  think  you  are  very  nice  to 
me,  Jack,"  said  his  wife.  "  Will  you 
have  some  tea?  You  had  better  not,  be- 
cause you'll  be  horrid  if  you  grow  fat.  " 

Mr.  Seaton,  who  was  perhaps  rather 
broad  shouldered  for  his  height,  but 
in  no  immediate  danger  of  the  awful 
fate  pointed  out  to  him,  smiled  as  if 
he  had  heard  the  remark  before,  and 
sighed  as  if  he  knew  he  should  often 
hear  it  again,  and  sitting  down,  began 
to  open  some  letters  that  he  had  found 
on  the  table  as  he  passed  through  the 
hall. 

Everything  was  quiet  except  for 
the  faint  rustling  of  the  papers. 

Beatrice  leaned  her  long,  slim,  rose- 
bemuslined  figure  back  in  her  white 
wicker  chair  and  looked  out  at  the 
ocean  and  the  sunset.  The  sky  was 
all  gray  and  gold  and  flame,  and  the 
gulls  were  wheeling  above  the  rocks. 
Every  now  and  then  the  wind  would 
carry  a  little  breath  of  salt  and  sea- 
weed from  the  beach  below  to  the 
cliffs  above. 

Beatrice  thought  of  how  restless 
she  was  and  how  peaceful  she  wanted 
to  be  ;  how  her  life  was  made  up  of  little 
efforts  for  little  ends;  of  how  much 
she  wanted  to  do  things  that  were 
worth  while,  things  that  were  noble, 
things  that  would  help  other  people. 
If  only  Jack  understood!  Then  she 
looked  at  Jack.     She  wondered  why 


he  had  married  her.  She  honestly 
thought  her  brilliant,  black-lashed 
eyes,  peach-tinted  skin  and  charming, 
irregular  features  absolutely  ugly,  and 
was  fond  of  shaking  her  fist  at  her  re- 
flection in  the  glass  and  calling  her- 
self "you  hideous  young  woman!" 
Neither  had  she  much  respect  for  her 
mental  powers,  and  as  for  her  charac- 
ter— she  varied  between  thinking  her- 
self the  most  misunderstood  and  the 
least  worth  understanding  person  of 
fier  acquaintance.  As  for  Jack,  she 
was  of  opinion  that  he  took  this  life 
much  too  easily.  She  would  have 
liked  him  to  be  seriously  interested 
and  ambitious,  if  not  for  himself,  at 
least  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  world. 
There  must  be  something  one  could 
do,  thought  Beatrice. 

Jack  thought  how  comfortable  a 
well-stuffed  armchair  seemed  after  a 
morning  on  the  golf  links  and  an  af- 
ternoon in  the  saddle,  what  a  good 
thing  exercise  was,  and  how  well  a 
man  felt  after  a  day  spent  in  the  open 
air.  He  was  contented,  healthy, 
happy,  and  pleasantly  tired.  What 
more  did  anyone  want?  Life  was 
easy,  and  fitted  him  like  a  well-worn 
glove.  Beatrice's  restless  dissatisfac- 
tion was  incomprehensible  to  him, 
but  it  was  part  of  Beatrice,  and  there- 
fore to  be  borne.  He  admired  hpr 
very  much,  and  what  he  did  not  un- 
derstand he  criticised  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. In  a  word,  he  was  a  philoso- 
pher, except  when  he  was  goaded  into 
the  position  of  a  patient  man.  He 
glanced  at  his  wife  and  thought 
how  wistful  she  looked,  and  then 
he  wondered  how  she  would  take 
the  news  contained  in  the  letter  he 
had  just  opened.  His  aunt,  Mrs. 
Wilhelmina  Wtbster,  announced  that 
she  meant  to  come  and  spend  a  fort- 
night with  them  "  [if  convenient]  "  in 
brackets.  Jack  guiltily  remembered 
that  he  was  going  off  on  a  cruise  with 
a  friend. 

Catherine  thought  of  the  "  little 
more  "  it  takes  to  make  everybody 
happy  and  the  "  little  less  "  with  which 
most  have  to  manage,  and  of  the  per- 
son who  loved  her  best  and  was  far 
enough  away  at  the  moment. 
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The  gold  and  flame  faded  out  of  the 
sky,  and  the  servant  came  in  to  take 
away  the  tea  things. 

Mr.  Seaton  stretched  himself  with 
a  mighty  stretch,  and  Catherine  won- 
dered what  time  it  was. 

"  There's  a  clock  at  your  elbow,  but 
it  doesn't  often  go,"  said  Beatrice, 
coming  back  from  the  clouds.  "  Why 
do  you  care  what  time  it  is?  It's  so 
beautiful  !  You  can't  want  to  go  and 
dress  yet.  " 

"  Here's  a  letter  I'd  like  you  to 
read,  Beatrice,"  said  her  husband, 
putting  the  envelope  on  the  table  be- 
side her. 

"Oh!  not  now,  Jack.  I  know  it's 
something  horrid.  The  handwriting 
looks  dreadfully  familiar.  I'm  sure  it's 
from  some  of  your  family,  saying  that 
I  '  ought  '  to  be  or  do  something  that 
I  won't  be  or  do.  Don't  make  me 
read  it,  please.  " 

She  brushed  the  letter  with  her  el- 
bow, and  it  fell  to  the  floor. 

Jack  picked  it  up  with  perfect  po- 
liteness and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

"I'm  very  sorry,  my  dear,"  he 
said.  "I'm  afraid  you  won't  like 
it,  but  Aunt  Wilhelmina  wants  to 
come  here  on  Thursday  for  a  fort- 
night." 

"Like  it!"  cried  Beatrice,  with  a 
wail  of  despair.  "  I  think  it's  the 
very  horridest  thing  that  could  have 
happened.  Oh,  Jack,  this  is  awful! 
And  I  thought  I  should  enjoy  myself 
so  much  while  you  were  away  !  Well, 
I  shall  just  write  and  say  that  I  have 
a  bad  case  of  scarlet  fever.  " 

"I'm  afraid  she'd  only  come  the 
faster  for  that.  She  rather  fancies 
herself  as  a  nurse.  " 

"  Well,  then,  think  of  some  other 
excuse,  quickly,"  ci»ed  his  wife, 
stamping  with  impatience.  "  I  won't 
have  her.  Do  you  think  I  must  have 
her,  Jack?  Say  you  don't.  She's  so 
straight-laced  and  stiff  that  it  makes 
me  bad  just  to  look  at  her.  Can't  we 
write  and  tell  her  not  to  come?  I 
suppose  you'll  say  we  can't.  You  are 
well  out  of  it,  at  any  rate.  Oh,  why 
do  I  always  have  to  do  things  that  I 
hate?"  lamented  Beatrice,  with  tears 
in  her  voice. 


Jack  looked  troubled  and  a  little 
irritated. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  that  you 
should  be  imposed  on,  my  dear," 
he  said,  "but  it  is  partly  your  own 
fault.  You  asked  her  yourself  when 
she  was  in  town  last  Winter.  " 

"  But  she  said  she  was  going  abroad 
then,"  returned  his  wife,  much  ag- 
grieved. "  I  never  dreamed  she'd 
come — "  Then,  as  she  saw  he  was 
really  distressed — "  But  never  mind, 
Jack,  I'll  be  good.  Poor  old  lady! 
There  aren't  many  people  to  whom 
I  can  give  pleasure,  and  I  ought  to 
be  glad  that  she  wants  to  come.  But 
Catherine  has  got  to  stay  on  with  me. 
You  must,  Catherine.  Nobody  can 
want  you  as  much  as  I  do.  She  must, 
mustn't  she,  Jack?  You  can't  expect 
me  to  support  Aunt  Wilhelmina 
alone." 

The  day  of  that  lady's  visitation 
was  marked  by  a  sweeping  rain-storm, 
in  the  midst  of  which  she  arrived— a 
tall,  supercilious  old  woman  in  black, 
who  looked  down  her  nose  at  people. 
Beatrice  had  sent  the  carriage,  but 
when  Mrs.  Webster  found  it  unat- 
tended save  by  the  coachman  who 
drove  it  and  the  footman  who  sought 
her  out,  she  dismissed  it  at  once,  re- 
marking aloud  that  she  did  not  accept 
the  "loan"  of  people's  carriages. 
Either  they  came  for  her  themselves 
or  she  took  a  cab.  And  a  cab  she 
took,  and  appeared,  with  her  two  mod- 
est trunks  on  the  top  of  it,  some  fif- 
teen minutes  after  the  return  of  her 
niece-in-law's  discarded  vehicle. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  you  did  not  use  the 
carriage,"  said  Beatrice,  meeting  her 
at  the  front  door. 

"  I  prefer  to  be  independent,  my 
dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Webster,  pre- 
senting a  chilly  cheek  to  be  kissed. 
"  For  which  reason  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  permit  my  cabman  to 
carry  up  my  trunks.  He  is  already 
paid  with  that  express  understand- 
ing." 

Beatrice  gasped  and  led  the  way 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs. 
Webster  followed  her.  Catherine 
was  introduced,  and  asked,  for  want 
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of  something  better  to  say,  whether 
the  journey  had  been  tiresome.  It 
seemed  an  unfortunate  speech. 

44  I  suppose  all  journeys  are  tire- 
some to  unobservant  young  people," 
remarked  Aunt  Wilhelmina.  *  *  Where 
is  Jack,  my  dear  Beatrice?" 

Beatrice  explained  that  Jack  had 
gone  out  to  see  a  man  about  a  polo 
pony,  but  that  he  would  certainly  be 
back  for  luncheon. 

44  Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Webster,  with 
a  soundless  sniff.  "  In  my  youth- 
ful days  young  men  did  not 
treat  the  visit  of  a  relative  so 
cavalierly." 

4i  Jack  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  go  out  this  morning,"  went 
on  Beatrice,  rolling  horrified  eyes  in 
her  friend's  direction,  "and  he  feels 
dreadful  that  he  is  going  to  miss  the 
greater  part  of  your  visit,  but  he 
promised  long  ago  to  go  off  on  the 
yacht  with  this  friend  of  his,  and  he 
can't  very  well  get  out  of  it.  Prom- 
ises were  rather  binding  even  in  your 
time,  Aunt  Wilhelmina.  I  remember 
you  told  me  so  when  I  was  first  en- 
gaged to  Jack." 

44  If  you  profited  by  all  the  advice 
given  you  on  that  occasion  you  must 
be  an  excellent  wife  by  this  time,  my 
dear  Beatrice,"  returned  her  aunt, 
impenetrably.  "I  am  sorry  Jack  is 
to  be  away  during  my  visit,  but  per- 
haps my  being  with  you  makes  his 
mind  easier." 

44  Easier  about  his  going?"  said  Mrs. 
Seaton.  4<  Well,  perhaps  in  one  way 
it  does,  Aunt  Wilhelmina.  But  we 
both  go  our  own  way,  you  know. 
Sometimes  we  hardly  see  each  other 
for  weeks."  She  watched  with  de- 
light the  gradual  stiffening  of  Mrs. 
Webster's  face.  **  We  never  like  the 
same  things  nor  the  same  places.  You 
know  how  it  is  with  married  people. 
I  dare  say  you  and  Mr.  Webster  felt 
just  the  same.  Let  me  show  you 
your  room,  Aunt  Wilhelmina;  you 
look  quite  tired,"  suddenly. 

Catherine,  choking  with  suppressed 
laughter,  followed  them  up  stairs  and 
took  refuge  in  her  own  room. 

After  a  short  absence  Mrs.  Seaton 
returned  and  threw  herself   into    a 


chair  with  the  air  of  one  who  has 
abandoned  hope. 

44  Well,  Jack,"  she  said,  addressing 
her  husband,  who  had  just  come  in, 
44  your  aunt  is  here.  And  do  you 
know,  I  think  she  must  have  been 
offended  that  neither  of  us  went  to 
meet  her,  for  she  sent  the  carriage 
away  and  came  up  in  a  cab.  " 

44  Did  she?"  returned  Mr.  Seaton, 
abstractedly.  44  That's  too  bad.  Do 
you  know,  Beatrice,  the  storm  has 
blown  down  half  of  one  of  the  chim- 
neys on  the  south  side  of  the  house?" 

44  Oh,  nevermind;  you  can  put  up  a 
new  one,  and  we'll  break  a  bottle  of 
champagne  down  it  and  christen  it 
after  Aunt  Wilhelmina,"  said  Bea- 
trice, whose  indifference  to  things 
domestic  was  perfectly  unfeigned. 

44  We  don't  need  chimneys  until  the 
Autumn,  and  we  shouldn't  need  them 
then  if  I  had  my  way,  because  we 
shouldn't  be  here  late  enough.  How 
glad  I  always  am  to  get  back  to  town  ! 
But  what  I  wanted  to  say,  Jack,  was 
that  you'll  have  to  be  awfully  nice  and 
sweet  to  your  aunt  to-night.  It  won't 
be  very  gay  for  her  otherwise,  for 
Catherine  dines  out  and  I've  got  to 
leave  you  directly  after  dinner.  Do 
you  think  she  will  mind?" 

44  Where  are  you  going?  Oh, 
Thursday!  It's  that  ridiculous  Boys' 
Club,  of  course.  Can't  you  give  it  up 
to-night?" 

44 1  suppose  it  does  seem  ridiculous 
to  you,  and  I  know  I'm  not  much 
good  at  such  things.  Catherine,  who's 
only  been  once,  has  ever  so  much 
more  influence  than  I  have.  But  I've 
begun  it  now,  and  I  hate  to  stop,  and 
one  evening  a  week  isn't  much  to 
give  up  to  it.  It's  ever  so  much  more 
amusing  than  going  out  to  dinner  and 
sitting  between  two  horrid  old  men 
who  talk  to  you  about  food  and 
women's  dress.  Dear  Jack,"  patting 
him  on  the  shoulder,  i4do  be  nice 
about  it,  and  make  it  all  right  with 
your  aunt.  You  can  think  it  just  as 
ridiculous  as  you  please.  I  often 
think  things  you  do  ridiculous!  I 
must  go  to-night,  because  I  promised 
to  stop  for  Mrs.  Vandermark.  She's 
going  to  take  her  banjo  and  play  for 
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them.  And  Grifforth  Chandos  is 
going  to  talk  to  them.  I'm  sorry  it's 
your  last  night  at  home,  but  you  and 
Aunt  Wilhelmina  can  have  a  nice, 
cozy  gossip  after  dinner,"  concluded 
Beatrice,  sparkling  all  over  with  sud- 
den mischief.  "I'll  leave  my  spe- 
cial brand  of  cigarettes  out  for  her.  " 

Fortunately  a  boys'  club  presented 
itself  in  a  perfectly  seemly  and  be- 
coming way  to  Mrs.  Webster's  mental 
eyes.  She  regretted  her  niece's  ab- 
sence, but  approved  the  occasion  for 
it.  Anything  one  could  do  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor  should  be 
done. 

"  But  we're  only  trying  to  amuse 
them  a  little,"  cried  Mrs.  Seaton,  over 
her  shoulder,  as  she  stepped  into  the 
carriage.  "  Good-night  ;  don't  keep 
your  aunt  up  too  late,  Jack.  " 

But  apparently  both  Mrs.  Webster 
and  her  nephew  had  been  of  one  mind 
in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  an 
early  separation,  for  when  Miss  Blair 
returned  from  her  dinner-party  at  the 
comparatively  early  hour  of  half-past 
ten,  the  drawing-room  was  entirely 
deserted,  and  it  was  not  until  some 
time  after  she  had  gone  up  stairs  that 
she  heard  the  voices  of  her  host  and 
hostess,  who  appeared  to  have  re- 
turned to  the  house  together. 

Beatrice  came  into  her  room  next 
morning  almost  as  soon  as  the  break- 
fast tray,  in  a  long  pink  dressing- 
gown  and  with  very  large,  sleepy 
eyes. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  Jack's 
gone.  He  just  knocked  at  the  door 
and  said  good-bye  to  me.  It  was  the 
seventh  knock  this  morning.  Aunt 
Wilhelmina  sent  long  before  eight  to 
know  at  what  time  I  would  breakfast. 
So  I  wrote  her  a  little  note  and  said 
I'd  had  mine  long  ago,  but  I  hoped 
she'd  be  as  lazy  as  she  pleased.  Won't 
she  be  furious!  Jack's  rather  furious 
with  me,  too.  You  see,  she  went  to 
bed  early  last  night,  and  he  thought 
he'd  come  down  to  the  Boys'  Club  for 
me,  and  I  didn't  know  it;  so  when 
they  told  me  the  carriage  was  there  I 
said  it  could  wait.  I  was  having  such 
an  interesting  time!  Grifforth  Chan- 
dos had  brought  a  friend  with  him,  a 


man  from  the  West — one  of  the  big, 
broad-shouldered,  direct  looking  young 
men  that  Gibson  draws — and  he  was 
talking  to  us  about  the  characteristic 
differences  between  Western  boys  and 
Eastern  boys  and  what  training  was 
best  for  each — not  to  me,  particularly; 
he  wasn't  introduced  to  me — but  I 
was  listening.  It  was  very  interest- 
ing." 

"And  all  the  time,  I  suppose,  Jack 
was  waiting.  " 

4  '  Yes.  Wasn't  it  dreadful  ?  But  it 
wasn't  my  fault,  was  it?  And  it  really 
was  funny,  Catherine,  only  he  wasn't 
able  to  see  that  side  of  it  last  night 
After  about  half  an  hour  he  sent  in  to 
say  that  Mr.  Seaton  was  in  the  car- 
riage. I  thought,  you  know,  that  it 
had  picked  him  up  somewhere— at 
least,  I  don't  know  what  I  thought,  I 
was  so  busy  listening — so  I  just  said, 
'Well,  let  it  take  Mr.  Seaton  home 
and  come  back  for  me.'  So  you  see 
by  the  time  I  did  come  Jack  wasn't 
pleased,  naturally,  and  I  cried  all  the 
way  home  because  I  said  he  was  so 
cross  to  me." 

"  What  had  he  said?"  inquired  Cath- 
erine, sympathetically. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  Beatrice; 
"  that  was  just  the  trouble." 

Catherine  laughed,  and  Beatrice 
smiled  a  little. 

"  Poor  Jack,  he  is  good  to  me, w  she 
said.  "I  told  him  this  morning  I'd 
forgive  him  if  he'd  say  he  was  sorry. 
So  he  said  he  was,  and  then  I  said  I 
was,  and  would  be  good  while  he  was 
away.  Get  up,  Catherine,  and  let  us 
take  Aunt  Wilhelmina  to  the  beach  to 
see  all  the  smart  bathing  dresses.  I'm 
sure  they  didn't  wear  such  costumes 
in  her  youthful  days.  " 
•  Mrs.  Webster  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  reading  the  morning  paper,  her 
back  very  stiff,  her  head  very  erect, 
and  her  eye-glasses  so  far  down  her 
nose  that  they  appeared  to  clip  her 
very  nostrils.  Beatrice  was  very 
sweet  with  her,  apologized  for  the 
lateness  of  her  own  appearance,  and 
hoped  everything  had  been  done  for 
her  aunt's  comfort.  Full  particulars 
of  Jack's  departure  were  given  and  a 
short  dissertation  upon   the  duty  of 
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wives  listened  to  with  a  demureness 
beautiful  to  see. 

44  Did  you  ever  know  anybody  as 
good  as  I  am?"  she  whispered  to  Cath- 
erine, as  Mrs.  Webster,  having  agreed 
to  go  out  with  them,  swept  from  the 
room  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  man- 
tle. "  Poor  old  lady,  if  I  can't  enjoy 
her  visit,  it  seems  hard  that  she  should 
not.  I  hope  she  does,  but  I  shall  be 
glad  when  it's  over." 

As  they  drove  along  Aunt  Wil- 
helmina  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
the  vulgarity  and  ostentation  of  mod- 
ern times.  The  houses  were  too  big, 
the  women  too  expensively  dressed, 
the  automobiles  went  too  fast.  Ele- 
gance, simplicity,  refinement,  and 
that  being  known  as  a  " great  lady" 
were  so  entirely  the  products  of  her 
own  generation  that  it  was  doubtful 
if  Beatrice  could  even  form  an  idea  of 
what  society  must  have  been  in  the 
days  when  they  flourished. 

Beatrice  mildly  submitted  that  she 
didn't  find  society  very  interesting  at 
present. 

44  Catherine  says  I'm  getting  mor- 
bid about  it,"  she  said.  "  And  per- 
haps I  am.  I  suppose  I'd  like  it  well 
enough  if  I  were  awfully  admired  or 
if  there  were  some  particular  person 
whom  I  cared  to  meet!" 

44  My  dear  Beatrice!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Webster,  as  the  carriage  drew 
up,  44  a  young  married  woman " 

44  Oh,  I  know,  Aunt  Wilhelmina, 
it's  very  wicked  to  talk  like  that, 
and  I  oughtn't  ever  to  want  to  speak 
to  anyone  but  Jack,  as  you  never 
wanted  to  speak  to  anyone  but  Mr. 
Webster.  I'm  sure  you  never  had  a 
taste  that  your  husband  couldn't 
share,  nor  wanted  to  know  about  any- 
thing that  he  couldn't  tell  you.  I'm 
afraid  I'm  not  like  that,  and  I'm  so 
naughty  that  I  don't  care." 

With  which  revolutionary  senti- 
ment she  guided  indignant  Mrs. 
Webster's  reluctant  feet  down  the 
steps  to  the  green-roofed  pavilion, 
from  which  many  gaily  dressed  people 
were  watching  the  bathers. 

The  day  was  warm  and  the  beach 
was  crowded.  Groups  of  girls  in 
flower-tinted  dresses  sat  under  the 


tents.  Long  lines  of  bathing-dressed 
boys  browned  in  the  sun.  Shouts 
and  little  screams  and  gusts  of  laugh- 
ter came  from  the  ever-changing  fig- 
ures in  the  surf  and  on  the  rafts. 
Bathing-house  doors  banged  as  the 
people  went  in  and  out,  and  from  the 
men's  side  of  the  building  could  be 
heard  the  blows  of  some  athletically 
inclined  youth  as  he  44  punched  the 
bag." 

Catherine,  who  was  going  to  bathe, 
went  off  to  her  house  to  dress,  while 
Beatrice  found  a  chair  for  her  aunt 
and  established  her  in  the  shadiest 
corner  of  the  pavilion. 

Mrs.  Webster  gazed  straight  before 
her  in  perfect  silence  for  a  few  min- 
utes; then  she  said,  with  great  dis- 
tinctness : 

44  Are  all  these  people  respectable, 
my  dear?" 

Her  niece  was  saved  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  reply  by  the  fact  that 
Grifforth  Chandos  greeted  her  at  the 
same  moment. 

44  You  don't  often  come  here  of  a 
morning,  Beatrice,"  he  said.  He 
had  known  her  from  childhood  and 
always  used  her  Christian  name. 
44  What  brings  you  to-day?  Here's 
Hamlin  feasting  his  anarchistic  eyes 
on  the  wretched  proportions  of  the 
youthful  millionaire.  By  the  way,  I 
didn't  introduce  him  to  you  last 
night." 

He  put  his  hand  on  his  friend's 
shoulder  and  turned  him  round  by 
way  of  introduction. 

Beatrice  found  herself  looking  up 
into  the  brilliant  brown  eyes  of  the 
young  man  she  had  seen  at  the  boys' 
club  the  preceding  night.  Had  ever 
young  man  before  such  an  intent  ex- 
pression, such  a  straight  nose  and 
such  a  thick  crop  of  yellow  hair,  she 
wondered? 

44  Why  does  he  call  you  anarchis- 
tic?" she  asked,  smiling. 

44  Because  I  happened  to  say,  the 
other  day,  that  these  boys  here — " 
and  he  waved  his  hand  toward  a 
group  of  brown  figures  in  brilliantly 
striped  jerseys — 44  would  never  make 
good  citizens,  they'd  been  born  into 
too  much  luxury,  and  that  I  should 
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like  to  abolish  all  inheritance  and 
make  each  one  of  them  work  his  own 
way  up.  I'd  give  him  only  a  fair 
start." 

44  And  what  about  the  girls?"  asked 
Beatrice,  much  interested. 

Had  ever  any  woman  in  the  world 
such  sweet  eyes  or  such  a  charming 
face,  Hamlin  wondered. 

4 'Oh,  I  dare  say  it  would  be 
good  for  them,  too,"  he  answered. 
44  But  I'm  not  dealing  out  justice  this 
morning.  I'm  just  the  mildest,  most 
peaceable,  law-abiding  person  under 
the  sun,  and  by  to-morrow  I  dare  say 
I  may  be  wishing  that  I  had  been 
born  in  a  palace  myself.  Isn't  it  good 
to  be  alive  on  a  day  like  this?  Only 
I'd  rather  be  talking  to  you  under  the 
trees  somewhere  than  on  this  burning 
beach.  " 

44  You  might  be  cooler  in  the  water, 
perhaps,"  suggested  Beatrice.  She 
really  wanted  to  talk  to  him,  but  had 
a  nervous  desire  to  make  it  easy  for 
him  to  leave  her  if  he  pleased. 

44  Don't  despise  me  utterly,"  he 
said.  44I  hate  surf  bathing.  It's  a 
humiliating  confession,  but  I  do  not 
swim  well.  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
most  inland  of  inland  places,  and  I 
never  did  anything,  in  fact,  but  read 
all  day  long.  " 

Beatrice  nodded  sympathetically. 
Here  was  a  young  man  whose  mind 
was  evidently  more  to  him  than  his 
muscles. 

44  If  you  are  not  going  to  bathe," 
he  added,  44may  I  stay  here  and  talk 
to  you?" 

She  made  a  little  gesture  toward  an 
empty  chair  near  by. 

44  Do,"  she  said.  44  My  aunt  and  I 
are  here  only  to  look  on,  and  shall 
be  very  glad  to  be  talked  to.  Aunt 
Wilhelmina,  Mr.  Hamlin." 

Mrs.  Webster,  withdrawing  her  fas- 
cinated eyes  for  one  moment  from  the 
tossing  figures  in  the  surf,  gave  Mr. 
Hamlin  a  stiff  bow. 

Grifforth  Chandos  sauntered  away, 
murmuring  something  about  a  dip 
before  luncheon. 

Beatrice  looked  at  the  dazzling  blue 
water  and  wondered  what  she  should 
say  next;   then    she    looked    at  the 


young  man,  and  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  the  directness  of  his  gaze. 

44 1  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said. 
44 1  have  a  bad  habit  of  staring  at  peo- 
ple when  I  am  wondering  about  them, 
and  I've  been  wondering  about  you 
ever  since  last  night." 

44  There  is  nothing  very  extraordi- 
nary about  me,"  she  returned,  a  little 
uneasily,  for  the  directness  of  his 
speech  matched  the  directness  of  his 
look,  and  she  did  not  know  quite  how 
to  deal  with  it.  44I'm  a  very  com- 
monplace sort  of  person." 

44  Are  you?"  said  Hamlin.  "You 
don't  look  it.  You  look  as  if  you 
were  half  the  time  the  saddest,  and 
half  the  time  the  merriest  person  in 
the  world.  I  beg  your  pardon  again 
— you  don't  like  that.  You  think  I 
oughtn't  to  speak  to  you  about  your- 
self when  I've  only  just  met  you. 
Please  forgive  me.  I  wouldn't  offend 
you  for  anything.  But  somehow,  when 
I  was  watching  you  last  night — you 
looked  so  out  of  place  among  all  those 
little  rascals,  and  yet  so  pathetically 
anxious  to  do  your  duty  by  them — I 
could  not  help  speculating  about  you, 
and  I  speculated  so  much  that  I  felt 
as  if  I  knew  you  quite  well  this  morn- 
ing. One  reason  I  talked  so  long 
about — what  was  it  I  talked  about  so 
long? — was,  that  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason  you  seemed  interested, 
and  I  wondered  why.  " 

44  Because  I  thought  you  were  in 
earnest,"  said  Beatrice,  *4andl  like 
to  listen  and  to  talk  to  people  who  are 
in  earnest  about  something.  I  like, 
sometimes,  to  be  interested  in  things 
that  are  different  from  all  this.  "  She 
glanced  over  her  shoulder  at  the  pa- 
vilion, where  groups  met  and  dis- 
solved, and  people  stood  or  sat,  or 
lounged  against  the  railing,  talking 
and  laughing. 

Detached  sentences  floated  to  their 
ears.  44  My  machine's  a  beauty." 
44  He  certainly  fouled  the  Ghost  at 
the  start."  44  Did  you  ever  see  such 
hair.  It's  yellower  than  the  sun." 
44  Her  figure's  not  half -bad,  but  her 
conversation,  my  dear!" 

Beatrice  looked  at  Hamlin  and 
smiled. 
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"You  didn't  talk  like  that,"  she 
said. 

"Oh,  I've  just  got  the  habit  of 
making  speeches  about  theories,' '  he 
said.  "You  mustn't  think  I'm  se- 
rious except  in  spots.  But  there's 
quite  enough  to  be  earnest  about,  of 
course,  only,  don't  let's  be  earnest  to- 
day, shall  we?  But  yes,  of  course  we 
shall,  if  you  like.  " 

Beatrice  disclaimed  any  grave  con- 
versational intentions.  She  had  meant 
only  that  at  times  one  got  tired  of 
gossip  and  chatter — not  that  she  was 
capable  of  anything  much  better,  she 
didn't  mean  that,  only  she  knew  how 
much  better  things  there  were  to  be 
capable  of — and  presently  she  found 
herself  unfolding  certain  cherished 
theories  she  had  in  her  mind  for  help- 
ing people.  To  help  people,  to  be  of 
use  to  somebody;  that  particular  want 
in  Beatrice's  nature  kept  peeping  out 
through  all  the  emphatic  likes  and 
dislikes  expressed  in  her  sentences. 
And  her  schemes  were  always  for  the 
worst  boys,  the  most  wretched  wom- 
en, the  most  unprofitable  servants; 
whereas  Hamlin's  unpitying  philos- 
ophy contemned  all  incompetence  to 
the  devil,  and  only  cleared  the  way 
of  chance  to  those  whose  footsteps 
sounded  success.  The  big  clock  over 
the  bathing-house  pointed  to  the  hour 
of  one  before  she  rose  to  go  home. 
The  young  man  followed  her  slowly 
as  she  and  her  aunt  walked  up  the 
path,  constantly  stopping  to  exchange 
a  word  with  this  or  that  acquaintance. 

"  Who  is  that  young  woman  coming 
out?  and  indeed,  she  ought  never  to 
have  gone  into  the  water,"  said  Mrs. 
Webster,  indicating  an  over-devel- 
oped figure  in  a  purple  tunic  (such  as 
one  sees  in  the  pictures  of  French 
bathing  beaches),  long,  full  trousers 
coming  half-way  down  the  leg,  and 
white  sandals,  with  crossed  fastenings 
over  the  instep.  The  flaming  red  hair 
of  the  lady  in  question  would  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  blind 
man. 

"That's  Mrs.  Merrythought,"  an- 
swered Beatrice,  with  a  little  shudder 
of  disgust.  "  She's  a  horrid  woman. 
She  ran  away  from  her  husband,  who 


was  a  bishop,  and  married  an  actor, 
a  mere  boy.     She " 

"A  divorced  woman!"  cried  Mrs. 
Webster.  "My  dear,  let  us  go  on 
quickly.  In  my  day  such  things  were 
not  tolerated.  Such  people  were  not 
seen  or  known.  It  is  unpleasant  to 
me  to  be  in  the  same  place  with  her." 

"  I  don't  think  her  being  divorced 
is  dreadful,"  said  Beatrice.  "  I  don't 
see  why  two  people  who  don't  get  on 
together  should  have  to  stay  together 
all  their  lives.  But  she's  just  horrid 
herself,  Aunt  Wilhelmina." 

"  It  was  all  in  the  papers,  I  re- 
member," said  Mrs.  Webster.  "I 
wondered  at  the  time  how  I  should 
act  if  I  were  ever  brought  face  to  face 
with  such  a  creature.  I  wish  I  had 
not  left  my  lorgnettes  at  home,  my 
dear.  Do  you  think  I  might  borrow 
a  pair  from  anybody?  I  should  really 
like  to  see  what  that  person  looks 
like." 

But  unfortunately  the  flaming- 
haired  lady  disappeared  into  her 
bathing-house,  and  Mrs.  Webster's 
curiosity  remained  unsatisfied. 

Catherine  joined  them  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  Beatrice,  falling  behind  a 
little  in  the  narrow  path,  found  herself 
addressed  by  Hamlin. 

"May  I  come  to  see  you,  please?" 
he  said,  in  his  direct  way.  "I  don't 
know  whether  I  ought  to  ask,  or 
whether  I  ought  to  wait  till  you  sig- 
nify that  such  is  your  pleasure.  But 
it's  perfectly  safe  for  me  to  say  I 
should  be  awfully  glad  if  it  were  your 
pleasure — and  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
add,  your  aunt's — soon.  " 

"  We  are  always  at  home  late  in  the 
afternoon,  "  she  answered,  convention- 
ally, "and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if 
you  will  come,  "  she  added,  more  cor- 
dially. 

"  To-morrow,  then,"  he  said,  help- 
ing her  into  the  carriage,  and  think- 
ing he  had  never  seen  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  lace  frills  or  such  dear  little 
pointed  shoes  in  all  his  life  before. 

"  To-morrow  afternoon?  I'm  afraid 
we  promised  to  go  to  polo,  but  the 
day  after — that's  Sunday — if  you 
like." 

"The  day  after,  "he  echoed,  step- 
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ping  back  as  the  carriage  started,  "  I 
shall  certainly  come.  " 

Mrs.  Seaton  was  rather  silent  on 
the  drive  home. 

She  was  more  difficult  to  suit  than 
usual  about  her  hats  when  she  came 
to  dress  for  polo  the  next  day.  One 
was  on  the  bed,  one — rather  battered 
— on  the  floor,  and  she  was  just  re- 
moving another  from  her  head  when 
Catherine  came  on  the  scene. 

44  There  you  are,  all  ready  and  ex- 
actly on  time,  dear  little  Catherine," 
she  said.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
fright  as  I  am?" — making  a  hideous 
grimace  at  herself.  44 1  should  think 
Marie  would  be  discouraged,  for  no 
matter  how  much  pains  she  takes  I 
always  look  just  the  same,  only  some- 
times worse.  I'm  so  sorry  I  tore  the 
lace  bow  on  that  toque  !  Poor  Marie  !  " 
stroking  her  maid's  cheek  with  the 
tip  of  a  slender  forefinger,  "  don't 
mend  it  to-day.  It  doesn't  matter 
when  it's  mended.  I'll  mend  it.  I 
like  your  hat,  Catherine.  " 

44  You  always  like  other  people's 
things  better  than  your  own,  dear," 
said  Catherine,  laughing.  <4  Any  one 
of  yours  is  prettier  than  mine,  really." 

44  Do  you  think  so?  Oh,  I  wish 
you'd  take  one,  or  all  of  them,"  cried 
Beatrice,  turning  round  from  the 
glass.  44If  you  knew  how  much 
pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  see  you 
in  them!"  And  indeed  she  would 
gladly  have  given  away  anything  she 
had  to  anybody  who  wanted  it,  and 
never  have  thought  a  second  time 
about  it,  in  her  generous  heart. 

* 4  If  Madame  would  try  the  hat  with 
the  rose  wreath  once  more,"  pleaded 
the  maid. 

And  Madame,  remarking  that  it  did 
not  make  any  difference  what  a  per- 
son like  herself  had  on  if  she  were 
only  neat  and  fresh,  crowned  herself 
with  the  rose-wreathed  hat  and  de- 
parted. 

It  seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  one  long-limbed,  lean,  broad-shoul- 
dered young  giant  named  Hamlin, 
for  he  hardly  took  his  eyes  off  its 
wearer  all  the  afternoon. 

Beatrice  was  beginning  to  find  that 
there  was  some  pleasure  in  going  out 


"  when  there  was  somebody  you  care 
to  meet  "  or  who  appeared  to  care 
about  meeting  you. 

She  and  Catherine  had  been  sitting 
in  the  victoria  watching  the  polo;  at 
least,  Catherine  had  been  watching, 
and  Beatrice  had  been  conscious  that 
mallets  were  clashing,  men  were 
shouting  and  ponies1  quick  little  feet 
thud-thudding  in  her  immediate  vi- 
cinity. Sometimes  a  bell  clanged, 
and  always  the  breeze  blew  and  the 
sun  shone.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
excitement  and  holiday-making  in 
the  air,  and  a  gay  sound  of  light  voices 
and  laughter. 

Hamlin  had  been  standing  talking 
to  her,  with  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the 
carriage.  They  had  not  plunged  very 
deeply  into  the  affairs  of  the  universe 
that  day.  They  had  been  discussing 
things  of  a  more  personal  nature.  He 
had  been  half-regretting  the  unsport- 
ing character  of  his  education — that 
was,  if  she  thought  all  men  ought  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing  well — but  even 
at  college  he  had  been  an  incorrigible 
reader;  he  hadn't  cared  for  rowing  or 
football,  though  they  used  to  come 
and  badger  him  about  it  every  year. 
He  had  not  ever  made  friends  very 
easily,  and  he  supposed  that  was  a 
bad  sign. 

Beatrice  hoped  it  wasn't,  for  she 
had  not  made  many  friends  among 
girls  of  her  own  age  when  she  was 
young.  Hamlin  smiled  at  the  expres- 
sion. She  had  had  rather  a  sad  child- 
hood, and  her  grandmother,  who  had 
brought  her  up  from  her  early  or- 
phaned days,  had  not  thought  the 
companionship  of  other  children  nec- 
essary for  her  happiness.  So  she 
had  been  a  lonely  child,  and,  she  was 
afraid,  rather  a  bad  child — at  least, 
her  governess  had  said  so— and  every- 
body had  always  told  her  how  ugly 
and  unattractive  she  was,  so  that  when 
she  first  grew  up  she  was  astonished 
that  people  liked  her.  Then  she 
stopped  suddenly,  blushing  and  con- 
fused, surprised  to  find  how  much  she 
had  said,  and  fearing  that  he  would 
think  it  necessary  to  contradict  her. 

But  he  did  not.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  that  this  slender,  sweet- voiced. 
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brilliant-eyed,  gracious  lady  could 
have  suffered  under  such  astonish- 
ment long.  But  he  felt  that  her 
little  girlhood,  from  which  she  hardly 
seemed  to  him  to  have  emerged,  in 
spite  of  her  gentle,  assured  manner, 
must  have  been  pathetic  in  its  way. 

44  And  you  had  nobody  but  your 
grandmother  and  the  governess?"  he 
said. 

4  *  Nobody,  '  '  she  answered  ;  * 4  and 
then  my  grandmother  died,  and  I 
went  abroad  with  my  governess,  and 
traveled." 

44  And  now  you've  come  home  and 
are  living  with  your  aunt,  aren't 
you?"  he  went  on  as  she  paused. 
4i  That  was  your  aunt  who  was  with 
you  the  other  day,  wasn't  it?" 

She  looked  up  in  surprise.  Was  it 
possible  he  didn't  know  she  was  mar- 
ried? Before  she  could  speak,  a  group 
of  laughing  people — a  rosy,  yellow- 
haired  girl  and  three  or  four  men — 
stopped  close  to  the  carriage.  The 
girl's  ridiculous  little  shoe  had  come 
unlaced,  and  there  was  a  humorous 
controversy  going  on  among  the  men 
as  to  who  should  tie  it.  She  put  her 
foot  on  the  wheel  of  the  victoria,  smil- 
ing at  Beatrice,  whom  she  knew. 

44  You  are  tying  it  with  a  true-lov- 
ers' knot,  Bertie,"  she  said  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidate,  44and  I'm  a  mar- 
ried lady,  so  it  isn't  proper.  I  shall 
tell  my  husband.  " 

Hamlin  also  smiled  at  Beatrice. 
44  I'm  glad  you  are  not  a  married 
lady,"  he  said.  4<The  idea  of  that 
child's  having  a  husband!  There 
ought  to  be  a  course  of  4  married 
life  '  in  the  last  term  of  every  board- 
ing school  year,  to  teach  women  what 
a  serious  thing  it  is  they  go  into  so 
lightly." 

So  he  did  not  know  !  Beatrice  won- 
dered how  it  could  possibly  have  hap- 
pened, and  what  to  say.  It  was  so  awk- 
ward to  blurt  out 4 4 1  am  married  !"  and 
it  was  rather  fun,  in  a  way,  his  not 
knowing.  But  then  it  was  a  thing  he 
must  soon  find  out.  Someone  might 
address  her  by  her  married  name 
within  the  next  few  minutes.  It  would 
be  foolish  not  to  tell  him.  Catherine 
and  Grifforth  Chandos,  who  had  just 


appeared,  were  clamoring  to  be  taken 
to  the  big  red-and-yellow  striped 
tent  for  tea,  and  Beatrice,  as  she  fol- 
lowed her  friend's  dragging  lilac 
flounces  over  the  grass,  resolved  to 
make  her  announcement  at  once.  But 
Hamlin  was  a  few  paces  behind,  hav- 
ing stopped  to  pick  up  a  little  wisp  of 
a  handkerchief  and  an  enormous  pink 
parasol  that  she  had  dropped  in 
getting  out  of  the  carriage,  and  before 
he  could  join  her,  a  middle-sized, 
elderly  lady,  with  layers  of  rustling 
silk  flounces  and  a  hat  full  of  pea- 
cock feathers,  had  borne  down  upon 
them. 

44  My  dear,"  said  this  lady,  who  was 
known  as  Mrs.  General  Sentinel, 
44  you  are  the  very  person  I  want  to 
see.  I've  just  taken  a  cook  on  trial, 
who  says  he  used  to  live  with  your 
grandmother.  I  remember  his  din- 
ners were  excellent,  but  what  I  wanted 
to  ask  was — is  the  man  extravagant? 
Yoû  really  have  no  idea  how  extrava- 
gant people's  cooks  are  in  this  place. 
Mrs.  Condor's  bill  at  the  butcher's  last 
month  was  something  enormous.  I 
won't  mention  the  figures,  but  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  telephone  when 
she  was  remonstrating  with  Mr.  Jointz, 
and  I  was  surprised  myself.  He 
swore  she  had  had  every  single  item 
on  it,  and  indeed,  he  said  the  same 
thing  to  me  the  next  day  when  I  spoke 
to  him  about  it.  Do  you  find  Jointz 
ver}'-  expensive,  as  butchers  go?" 

44 1  don't  fret  very  much  about  the 
bills,  Mrs.  Sentinel,  "  returned  Beatrice, 
demurely.  44 1  suppose  it  would  be 
better  if  I  did,  but  I  hate  so  to  think 
about  food.  I'd  have  chops  and 
mashed  potatoes  every  day  if  I 
could.  'Toinette  is  very  good  and 
economical,  and  I  leave  it  all  to  her.  I 
don't  remember  about  the  cook  you've 
taken.  Don't  you  hate  people  who 
4  live  well  '  and  have  4  well-trained 
servants?'  " 

44  I'm  afraid  I  don't  agree  with  you,  " 
said  Mrs.  Sentinel,  with  rather  a  sniff, 
which  the  natural  uplifting  of  her 
sharp  little,  middle-aged  nose  greatly 
emphasized.  "I  like  to  be  well 
served,  and  I  prefer  good  food  to 
bad.     I  even  prefer  to  go  to  houses 
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that  are  well  run.  I  like  to  see  how 
people  live." 

Beatrice's  thick  black  lashes  lifted 
just  enough  to  send  a  mischievous 
glance  at  Catherine. 

44  I'm  afraid  my  house  isn't  well 
run/'  she  said.  "I  don't  take  half 
enough  interest.  I  like  pictures,  and 
books,  and  beautiful  things  to  put 
into  it,  but  as  long  as  the  servants 
are  contented,  and  no  one  particularly 
objects  to  anything,  I  don't  much  care 
how  I  live.  " 

44  Then  you  can't  tell  me  about  the 
cook,  evidently.  Well,  I'll  try  him. 
By  the  way,  perhaps  you  would  do  me 
a  favor  and  come  and  fill  a  place  for 
me  at  dinner  to-night?" 

44  To-night — what  are  we  doing  to- 
night, Catherine?"  demanded  Bea- 
trice, affrighted,  grasping  her  friend's 
arm. 

44  Isn't  it  the  McMasters'  moon- 
light picnic?"  returned  Catherine, 
promptly. 

44  Not  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Sentinel. 
44 1  know,  for  my  maid  has  a  brother 
who  is  their  footman,  and  he  al- 
ways tells  her  when  they  entertain. 
Besides,  the  McMasters  are  coming 
to  me  to-night.  They  say  he  has 
given  her  some  superb  new  emeralds, 
and  I  want  to  see  them.  I  was  in 
hopes  she'd  wear  them  at  the  ball, 
but  I  suppose  she  couldn't,  with  that 
yellow  dress.  Did  you  happen  to 
notice  whether  there  was  embroidery 
or  appliqué  on  that  gown?  Really  I 
could  not  tell  without  touching  it. 
Well,  good-bye.  I  shall  hope  to  see 
you  to-night.  Mr.  Chandos  is  coming. 
And  he  has  promised  to  bring  you, 
you  know,  Mr.  Hamlin,"  nodding  to 
the  latter.  44  Eight  o'clock,  my  dear," 
to  Beatrice;  44 don't  forget." 

44  I'm  awfully  sorry — "began  Mrs. 
Seaton.  Catherine  gave  her  a  mis- 
chievously good-natured  little  pinch. 

44 Go,"  she  said,  44and  amuse  your- 
self for  once.  I'll  take  excellent  care 
of  Mrs.  Webster.  She'll  go,  with 
pleasure,  Mrs.  Sentinel." 

Beatrice  looked  somewhat  bewil- 
dered, but  in  her  heart  she  began  to 
think  that  44  it  would  be  easier  to  tell 
him  at  the  dinner." 


She  was  a  little  troublesome  about 
dressing  again  that  evening,  and  dis- 
carded a  flowered  silk  and  a  peach- 
pink  brocade  for  a  yellow  lace  frock, 
in  which  she  looked  like  a  very  dis- 
tinguished, tall  little  girl.  She  wasn't 
going  to  put  on  long  trains  and  heavy 
jewelry  only  fit  for  Winter.  She 
hated  44ball  dresses  "  for  small  din- 
ners in  Summer.  It  was  very  bad 
taste.  It  was  very  vulgar.  She 
hoped  Catherine  wouldn't  think  her 
too  selfish  for  going  out  and  leaving 
her  alone  with  Aunt  Wilhelmina. 
She  hadn't  known  just  what  to  say. 
She  was  always  getting  into  scrapes 
because  she  couldn't  say  44  No." 

Catherine  laughed  at  her. 

44 You  were  going  to  say  'No.'  I 
accepted  for  you.  Go  out  and  have 
your  vanity  flattered  a  little.  It  will 
do  you  good.  What  you  want  is  a 
tonic  for  your  self-esteem." 

It  was  a  foggy  night,  and  the  lamps 
in  the  roads  and  the  lights  of  the 
automobiles  cast  great  fan-shaped 
shadows  through  the  gray  mist.  The 
whole  world  seemed  to  be  shut  into 
a  long  alleyway  full  of  rolling  wheels 
and  ringing  bells.  Beatrice  thought 
she  should  never  turn  into  the  gate  of 
the  Sentinels'  place.  She  was  late, 
as  usual.  That  was  because  Marie 
would  put  a  rose  in  her  hair  at  the  last 
minute.     It  felt  very  wobbly. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  to  take  her  in  to 
dinner.  As  soon  as  she  looked  at  him 
she  saw  that  he  knew. 

44  I'm  to  have  the  pleasure  of  tak- 
ing you  in,  Mrs.  Seaton,"  he  said, 
ceremoniously,  and  they  walked  the 
length  of  the  room  in  perfect  silence. 

44  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  he 
asked,  as  they  took  their  places. 

44 1  never  imagined  you  didn't 
know  until  this  afternoon,"  she  said, 
44  and  I  was  interrupted  just  as  I  was 
going  to  tell  you.  How  was  it  you 
didn't,  I  wonder?  You  were  staying 
with  people  who  know  me  very  well. 
Not  that  it  makes  much  difference, 
does  it?    Only  it's  rather  funny.» 

44  Yes,"  he  answered,  without  smil- 
ing, 44  it  is  rather  funny." 

44  Perhaps  you  don't  like  to  talk  to 
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old  married  ladies/'  she  went  on, 
laughing.  "  Are  you  as  young  as 
that?" 

44  No,  I'm  not  as  young  as  that,  I'm 
afraid,"  he  returned,  smiling  a  little 
this  time.  4*  It's  only — don't  you  see? 
— that  ever  since  I  met  you  I've  been 
thinking  about  you;  and  ever  since 
I've  been  thinking  about  you,  I  have 
thought  of  you  as  unmarried.  It's  a  bit 
of  a  shock.  I  suppose  I  might  have 
known." 

44  It  is  rather  odd  that  you  didn't 
hear  anybody  speak  of  me  or  to  me 
by  my  married  name." 

*•  The  Chandoses call  you  Beatrice," 
he  said,  44when  they  speak  of  you, 
and  I  would  not  ask  them  any  ques- 
tions. I  don't  know  why.  At  least, 
I  do  know,  but  it  would  not  interest 
you.  And  it  so  happens  that  no  one 
has  called  you  Mrs.  Seaton  before  me 
until  to-night,  when  Mrs.  Sentinel  told 
me  I  was  to  take  4  Mrs.  Seaton  '  in  to 
dinner,  and  then  spoke  of  my  having 
been  with  you  this  afternoon.  Then 
I  knew." 

*4  And  you  didn't  like  my  not  hav- 
ing told  you?" 

44 1  didn't  mind  your  not  having 
told  me.     I  just  hated  the  fact." 

Beatrice  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  her  great  eyes  open  to  their  full- 
est extent. 

He  pulled  himself  together.  If  he 
showed  her  what  he  was  feeling  she 
might  be  offended.  She  might  even 
think  it  necessary  to  forbid  him  to 
come  to  see  her.  At  least,  she  might 
change  in  some  way  her  attitude  to- 
ward him,  and  he  could  not  bear  that. 

4*I  disapprove  of  marriage  in  the- 
ory," he  said,  gravely.  44 1  think  it's 
an  interference  with  people's  freedom, 
and  everybody  should  be  free.  " 

A  theory!  Beatrice  was  relieved 
of  all  embarrassment.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  in  discussing  any  sort 
of  a  theory,  and  the  difficulties  of 
married  life  were  so  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed that  by  the  time  dessert  ap- 
peared they  had  come  to  the  most  rev- 
olutionary conclusions.  Beatrice  was 
interested  and  amused,  and  Hamlin 
more  in  love  than  ever.  He  rather 
imagined  that  her  husband  did    not 


understand  her.  What  mere  husband 
could? 

It  was  a  delightful  dinner,  Beatrice 
told  Catherine,  who  came  in  to  see 
her  on  her  return.  Mr.  Hamlin  had 
taken  her  in;  he  had  also  talked  to 
her  after  dinner,  and  he  was  coming 
to  see  her  the  next  afternoon.  He 
was  the  most  interesting  person  she 
had  met  for  a  long  time,  and  really  a 
nice  boy.  He  had  such  sensible 
views.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  discuss 
things  with  him  ! 

44  And  I  really  think  he  likes  me, 
Catherine.  I  don't  mean  muck,  you 
know.  I  dare  say  it  was  just  because 
he  wanted  to  talk,  and  I  was  the  near- 
est woman.  But  still,  I  think  he 
likes  me." 

It  certainly  appeared  so  the  next 
day,  when  he  arrived  at  four  o'clock 
and  stayed  until  half -past  six. 

Mrs.  Webster's  sense  of  propriety 
was  outraged.  In  her  day,  she  said, 
young  men  did  not  pay  visits  of  such 
length  to  young  married  women. 
Neither  did  she  approve  of  being  44  at 
home  "  on  Sunday.  Sunday  was  a 
day  of  meditation. 

Mrs.  Seaton  disclaimed  any  desire 
to  interfere  with  her  aunt's  medita- 
tions, and  begged  that  she  would  not 
permit  her  usual  habits  to  be  broken 
into  by  any  modern  custom  of  which 
she  disapproved.  Tea  could  be  sent 
to  her  room  on  Sunday  if  she  pre- 
ferred it. 

Further  controversy  was  diverted 
by  the  arrival  of  a  telegram  which  re- 
called Catherine  to  town  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Beatrice  was  in  despair.  What 
should  she  do  without  her?  She  knew 
she  should  be  naughty.  Aunt  Wil- 
helmina  was  so  trying,  and  she  was 
sure  they  would  not  be  on  speaking 
terms  by  the  time  Jack  came  home, 

44 1  want  to  tell  her  how  *  narrow  ' 
she  is  every  time  I  see  her,  and  I 
know  it  will  come  out  sooner  or  later. 
And  so  stiff  in  her  backbone  !  Just  as 
if  she  had  a  poker  down  the  middle 
seam  of  her  dress,"  and  she  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  in  exact  imita- 
tion of  Mrs.  Webster,  who  had  just 
gone   up  stairs.     44 1  often    tell   Jack 
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that  if  I  had  known  about  her  I  should 
not  have  married  him.  Poor  Jack! 
I  hope  he's  enjoying  himself.  He's 
written  to  me  only  once,  to  say  he 
hoped  the  chimney  was  up  all  right 
and  that  I  wasn't  having  a  bad  time, 
and  I  haven't  answered  yet,  just  so 
that  I  could  tell  Aunt  Wilhelmina  I 
had  not  written  at  all  to  him,  if  she 
asked  me.  She's  always  prying  into 
my  relations  with  Jack.  I  wish  Mr. 
Webster  were  alive,  so  that  I  could 
retaliate.  Oh,  Catherine,  don't  go 
and  leave  me!  I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do  without  you!" 

But  Miss  Blair  was  obliged  to  go, 
and  Mrs.  Seaton,  with  many  lamenta- 
tions, saw  her  off  by  the  afternoon 
train  the  next  day. 

Matters  did  not  improve  after  her 
departure.  Hamlin  dined  at  the 
house  that  very  evening,  his  own 
hosts  being  all  engaged  elsewhere, 
and  Grifforth  Chandos  having  laugh- 
ingly informed  Mrs.  Seaton  of  the  fact. 

Aunt  Wilhelmina  was  in  her  most 
lofty  humor,  and  made  herself  so 
superciliously  exasperating  that  she 
drove  Beatrice  to  do  what  she  had 
protested  against  doing  all  Summer — 
going  to  an  enormous  ball  which  was 
in  progress  that  night  at  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  houses  in 
the  neighborhood.  Hamlin,  whom 
she  took  down  in  the  carriage  with 
her,  on  purpose  to  defy  Mrs.  Webster's 
stony  glare  of  opposition,  thought  he 
had  never  seen  her  look  so  charming. 

Her  cheeks  were  scarlet,  and  her 
eyes,  under  their  thick  lashes,  as  bril- 
liant as  polished  jewels.  There  were 
many  women  at  the  ball  prettier, 
handsomer,  more  beautiful  than  she, 
but  none,  he  was  quite  sure,  with  the 
same  air  of  delicate  distinction.  His 
tall,  slender,  rose  pink-petaled  lady! 
He  wondered  that  every  eye  in  the 
room  did  not  follow  where  she  moved. 
His  eyes  did,  and  so  did  he,  whenever 
he  could.  He  did  not  dance,  but 
stood  against  the  wall  watching  her. 
He  took  her  to  supper,  and  they  sat 
at  a  little  table  near  the  white  stone 
balcony  of  the  piazza,  with  palms 
rustling  above  their  heads  and  the  sea 
sounding  out  of  the  darkness  at  their 


feet,  until  long  after  the  dancing  had 
begun  again.  She  seemed  more  in- 
terested and  more  gracious  even  than 
usual,  as  if  she  wanted  to  make  up  to 
him  for  the  constraint  and  discomfort 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening. 
But  Hamlin  had  not  minded,  had  hard- 
ly noticed,  Mrs.  Webster's  attitude. 
He  was  beginning  not  to  mind  any- 
thing so  long  as  he  could  look  at,  talk 
to  and  be  with  Beatrice.  And  surely 
it  could  make  no  difference  to  her  if 
he  never  let  her  know  what  was  in  his 
heart. 

He  felt,  though,  that  he  had  put  as 
much  restraint  upon  that  organ  as  it 
was  capable  of  enduring  for  one  even- 
ing, and  therefore  obliged  himself 
to  refuse  when,  in  her  sweet,  natural 
way,  she  offered  to  drive  him  as  far  on 
his  homeward  road  as  she  was  going, 
and  he  did  not  stand  looking  after 
her  for  mo: e  than  five  minutes  after 
she  had  gone. 

But  the  two  following  days  found 
him  ringing  her  front  door  bell  at  the 
earliest  afternoon  hour  permitted  by 
etiquette,  and  on  both  occasions  they 
sat  on  the  enclosed  piazza  and  talked 
until  the  sun  went  down  and  a  little 
crescent  moon  floated  on  a  wisp  of 
cloud  over  the  water.  Of  people  and 
nations  and  languages  they  talked, 
and  why  the  new  times  should  be 
better  than  the  old;  and  twice  Mrs. 
Webster,  returning  very  late  from  a 
long  drive  with  a  friend,  heard  Ham- 
lin's voice  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  and 
entered  the  room  just  in  time  to  see 
him  kiss  Beatrice's  hand  as  he  said 
good-bye. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  on  the  second 
occasion,  "what  is  that  young  man's 
occupation?" 

" 1  really  don't  know,"  answered 
her  niece,"  dreamily.     * '  Why?" 

"  Because,  in  my  opinion,  the 
sooner  he  resumes  his  vocation  the 
better.     He  comes  here  too  often.  " 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said 
Beatrice. 

"You  saw  him  on  Friday  at  the 
beach,"  continued  her  aunt  "  Yon 
saw  him  on  Saturday  afternoon  at 
polo.  Mrs.  Sentinel  tells  me  that  he 
never  left  your  side  the  night  you 
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dined  with  her.  He  spent  all  Sunday 
afternoon  here.  He  dined  here  on 
Monday  and  went  to  the  ball  with 
yon  ;  he  came  yesterday  ;  he  was  here 
again  to-day " 

44  And  he  may  also  be  here  to-mor- 
row," cried  Beatrice,  highly  incensed. 
44  Do  not  let  us  discuss  it.  Aunt  Wil- 
helmina.  I  am  not  a  child,  you  know, 
and  in  the  matter  of  whom  I  see,  I 
must  judge  for  myself  entirely,  if  you 
please.  " 

"Your  conduct  will  give  rise  to 
gossip,"  said  Mrs.  Webster,  "  and  that 
no  young  married  woman  can  afford.  " 

44  Gossip!"  interrupted  Beatrice. 
44  Why  should  there  be  gossip?  What 
is  there  to  gossip  about?  It's  rather 
hard  if  I  may  not  have  a  friend  with- 
out all  this  fuss.  " 

44  Such  friendships  are  dangerous." 

44  Perhaps  they  were  in  your  time, 
Aunt  Wilhelmina,  but  really,  we  are 
not  so  much  on  the  lookout  for  evil 
now.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  as- 
sume that  I  am  horrid  just  because 
I'm  neither  a  prude  nor  a  saint.  But 
whatever  you  assume,  I  am  not  going 
to  give  up  seeing  Mr.  Hamlin.  He's 
the  only  person  I  have  had  any  pleas- 
ure in  talking  to  for  ever  so  long. 
Nobody  else  seems  to  be  interested  in 
the  things  that  interest  me.  I  shall 
see  him  as  often  as  possible  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  " 

Dinner  was  not  a  particularly  agree- 
able meal  that  evening.  Mrs.  Web- 
ster looked  down  her  nose  and  never 
spoke  except  in  answer  to  a  direct 
question.  Mrs.  Seaton  was  still  ex- 
asperated and  would  not  conciliate 
her.  Never  was  bedtime  more  wel- 
come to  the  two  ladies. 

Hamlin  and  Beatrice  went  bicycling 
the  next  afternoon,  and  Mrs.  Webster 
watched  them  from  the  window  with 
an  inscrutable,  stony  look. 

"I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever 
have  such  a  pleasant  week  again," 
said  the  young  man,  as  they  dis- 
mounted at  the  door  on  their  return. 

"Of  course  you  will,"  said  Mrs. 
Seaton,  gaily.  "  Your  holiday  isn't 
over  yet,  and  then,  you  know,  some 
day  we  are  to  go  abroad  together — 
you  said  you'd  come  the  next  time 


Jack  and  I  went — and  we'll  go  back 
to  Italy,  and  I'll  show  you  some  of  the 
beautiful  things  you  didn't  see  before.  " 

44  And  I'll  show  you  a  priest-driven, 
soldier-ridden,  overtaxed  people,  who 
plod  through  their  lives  like  beasts  of 
burden.  It  made  my  blood  boil  to 
travel  through  Italy — just  to  see  the 
look  in  the  people's  faces.  " 

*  *  And  I'm  so  selfish,  "  cried  Beatrice  ; 
44  I  never  saw  anything  of  all  that.  I 
was  only  looking  for  the  beautiful 
things." 

"As  you  always  will,  my  sweet 
lady,"  he  answered.  "I  beg  your 
pardon.  No,  I  think  I'd  better  not 
go  abroad  with  you.  I  must  stay  at 
home  and  work,  you  know.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  I  shall  amount  to  some- 
thing. I  should  like  you  to  be  proud 
of  having  known  me,  but  I  don't  sup- 
pose anything  so  marvelous  as  that 
could  ever  happen.     It's  ridiculous." 

44  It  is  not  ridiculous  at  all.  Why 
shouldn't  you  make  something  worth 
while  of  your  life  ?  Only  you're  not  go- 
ing to  set  about  it  just  to-day,  are  you?" 

He  gave  a  curious  little  laugh. 

44 1  don't  know  that,"  he  said.  44  One 
can't  tell  what  is  coming  to  meet  one 
from  behind  the  next  corner.  Ah, 
well,  whatever  it  is,  good-bye  for  to- 
day. You  can't  know  how  I  have 
liked  being  with  you.  Liked  !  What 
an  absurd  word  !  4  Liked  being  with 
you.'  But  I'm  afraid  to  express  it  in 
any  other  way  for  fear  of  offending 
you.     Good-bye.  " 

Beatrice  walked  slowly  up  the 
steps,  through  the  hall  and  out  on  to 
the  enclosed  piazza.  She  dropped 
her  little  white  gloves  and  her  veil  as 
she  passed,  and  the  butler  picked 
them  up  and  put  them  on  the  table  as 
usual. 

44  Tea,  please,  Thompson,"  she 
said,  "here  on  the  piazza;  and  ask 
Mrs.  Webster  if  she  feels  like  coming 
down.  " 

But  Mrs.  Webster  was  already 
there,  seated  in  the  straightest-backed 
chair  the  place  afforded.  She  ex- 
changed commonplaces  with  her 
niece  while  the  tea-table  was  being 
brought  and  the  tray  set  upon  it,  but 
after  the  servant  had  gone  she  put 
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down  her  cup  and  saucer,  cleared  her 
throat  once  a  little  nervously,  and  said  : 

"I  think  you  may  expect  Jack 
home  this  evening,  Beatrice.  I  tele- 
graphed to  him  yesterday." 

Beatrice's  hand  shook  so  with  sud- 
den passion  that  she  had  to  put  her 
own  cup  down  to  prevent  its  falling 
on  the  floor. 

"You  telegraphed  to  him!"  she 
cried.  "And  for  what  reason?  But 
I  need  not  ask.  You  think  unwar- 
rantable things,  Aunt  Wilhelmina, 
and  you  take  unwarrantable  liberties. 
You  must  have  a  horrid  mind.  How 
did  you  dare  do  such  a  thing?" 

She  rose  from  the  table  as  she 
spoke  and  approached  Mrs.  Webster. 
She  shivered  so  with  anger  that  she 
could  hardly  stand.  She  felt  abso- 
lutely sick  with  rage  and  disgust. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you," 
she  went  on,  "except  that  you  will 
have  to  explain  to  Jack  yourself  why 
you  sent  for  him,  and  what  you  think 
of  his  wife.  Whatever  comes  of  this, 
you  will  be  responsible.  I  shall  go  to 
town  to-night.  " 

She  rang  the  bell. 

"Telephone  to  the  stable  that  I 
shall  want  the  carriage  at  eight  o'clock 
to  take  me  out,"  shesaid  to  the  foot- 
man, "  and  tell  Thompson  that  Mrs. 
Webster  is  dining  alone.  I  shall  not 
dine  at  home." 

Up  stairs  in  her  room  she  walked  up 
and  down  in  blind  fury,  pushing  the 
chairs  out  of  her  way  to  make  a  clear 
space  for  her  passionate  steps.  All 
her  feelings  were  outraged — her 
pride,  her  dignity,  her  self-esteem. 
Seen  through  this  horrible  old  wom- 
an's eyes,  the  idyl  of  the  last  few 
days  became  the  plot  of  any  vulgar 
modern  novel. 

And  Jack  had  been  sent  for!  Jack, 
who  wouldn't  understand  it,  or  her, 
or  anything  but  that  he  ought,  in 
future,  always  to  stay  at  home  and 
look  after  her  !  Probably  Aunt  Wil- 
helmina would  make  him  see  that  he 
ought  never  to  leave  her  alone  again. 
Never  in  all  her  life  !  She  must  be 
watched.  She  felt  already  like  a  rat 
in  a  trap.  It  was  intolerable.  She 
could   not    rest  till    she   was    safely 


started.  She  would  go  to  her  house 
in  town  and  make  what  terms  she 
pleased  from  there.  Did  Aunt  Wil- 
helmina really  think  she  was  going  to 
stay  here,  like  a  child,  to  be  scolded 
and  punished? 

The  housemaid  came  to  light  the 
lamps,  and  Mrs.  Seaton  smoothed  her 
hair  and  managed  to  compose  her 
quivering  face.  As  calmly  as  she 
could  she  changed  her  dress  and  tried 
to  think  what  things  should  be  put 
into  her  bag.  Very  little  was  neces- 
sary, for  she  always  left  half  her 
wardrobe  in  town.  It  would  have 
been  a  comfort  to  her  in  many  ways  to 
have  had  her  maid  with  her,  but 
Marie  had  been  given  permission  to 
go  to  a  ball  that  night,  and  Beatrice 
was  always  considerate  about  her  serv- 
ants. 

She  tried  to  eat  the  sandwich  and 
drink  the  sherry  that  the  house- 
maid had  brought  her,  and  then,  find- 
ing that  every  mouthful  choked  her, 
hurried  down  stairs.  Mrs.  Webster, 
with  a  set,  white  face,  was  waiting 
for  her  in  the  hall,  but  Beatrice 
dashed  past  her  and  flung  herself  into 
the  carriage. 

It  was  Thursday  night,  and  the 
footman  asked  if  they  should  drive  to 
the  Boys'  Club,  and  seemed  surprised 
when  she  said,  "To  the  boat."  It 
was  late.  Suppose  they  should  miss 
it.  She  couldn't  get  away  that  night. 
She  put  her  head  out  of  the  window 
and  asked  if  they  couldn't  drive  a 
little  faster.  But  when  they  reached 
the  dock  it  appeared  that  there  had 
been  some  delay.  She  had  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  wait. 

As  she  turned  away  from  the  ticket 
office  she  came  face  to  face  with 
Hamlin.  His  face  flushed  as  their 
eyes  met,  and  hers  turned  pale. 

"You  here!"  she  stammered. 
"Why,  where  are  you  going?  I 
mean — I  beg  your  pardon — I  was 
surprised  to  see  you.  I  should  not 
have  asked  like  that." 

"  You  shall  always  ask  me  what 
you  please,  my  lady,"  he  said,  ■*  and 
I'll  tell  you.  I'll  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it.  I  meant  to  do  it  this  after- 
noon.    I'm  running  away." 
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He  half  smiled  as  he  spoke,  but  his 
eyes  looked  very  stern. 

'  '  Running  away  !  '  '  echoed  Bea- 
trice, still  confused  by  the  sudden 
meeting.  "  So  am  I.  Something  has 
happened  that  makes  it  impossible 
for  me  to  stay.     I'm  going  to  town." 

"  To-night?     By  this  boat?" 

"  Yes,  to-night,  by  this  boat." 

Hamlin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"It's  on  the  knees  of  the  gods,"  he 
said.  "I  did  my  best."  Then  he 
turned  to  her  with  a  great  delight  in 
his  eyes.  "  Sweet  of  my  heart,  didn't 
you  know  I  was  running  away  from 
you?  Didn't  you  guess  that  I  could 
not  stay  without  telling  you  I 
loved  you,  as  I  tell  you  now?  Only  I 
can  never  tell  you  how  much.  Not 
in  all  my  whole  life.  You  don't  know 
what  you  are  to  me  ;  you  don't  know 
what  ambition  you  put  into  me.  Don't 
look  like  that!     Surely  you  guessed." 

She  moved  away  from  him  and 
went  and  sat  down  in  a  corner  of 
the  small  waiting-room.  He  followed. 
There  were  very  few  people  about, 
and  except  for  the  footman  standing 
near  the  door  with  her  dressing-bag, 
nobody  to  whom  she  was  known. 

"Are  you  angry?  You  can't  be 
angry.  Oh,  if  you  could  only  know 
how  I  feel!  Nobody  could  be  more 
afraid  to  offend  you.  Nobody  could 
love  you  better,  nobody — it  sounds 
conceited,  but  I  think  it's  true — could 
understand  you  better.  You  say 
something  has  happened  at  home 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  you  to 
go  back.  Don't  go  back.  Don't 
ever  go  back.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
I'm  mad  to  speak  like  that.  But  I've 
kept  it  to  myself  for  so  long,  and  I 
love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you." 

Beatrice's  head  swam.  The  lights 
were  blurred  for  a  minute  and  Ham- 
lin's voice  sounded  from  a  great  way 
off.  She  couldn't  think.  She  was 
confused.  She  had  been  through 
such  a  storm  of  anger,  and  now  this 
other  storm  was  sweeping  her  off  her 
feet.  One  thing  only  seemed  cer- 
tain. She  could  not  go  home;  she 
must  go  on  to  town  that  night  and 
think  it  out  there. 

"You  said  the  future  was  on  the 


knees  of  the  gods,"  she  said.  "I 
can't  think.  I  don't  know  what  to 
say  to  you.  It  suddenly  seems  to  me 
that  perhaps  I  was  running  away 
from  you,  too.  I  thought  I  was  angry 
with — with  somebody  else.  "  She  got 
up  and  walked  slowly  across  the  floor. 

"You  are  not  going  back?"  said 
Hamlin,  hoarsely. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  vague 
eyes.  "No,"  she  said,  "I'm  going 
to  town  to-night  as  I  intended.  " 

She  took  her  dressing-bag  from  the 
footman,  got  out  a  pencil  and  wrote 
on  a  piece  of  paper: 

*  *  I  am  going  to  town  to-night.  Mr. 
Hamlin  is  going  up  in  the  same  boat. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  come 
back  to  you  or  not. — Beatrice." 

This  she  folded  and  sealed  with  a 
foreign  stamp  she  found  in  her  purse. 
Then  she  directed  it  to  her  husband, 
and  gave  it  to  the  man  as  she  dis- 
missed him.  She  felt  like  a  woman 
in  a  dream  as  she  walked  over  the 
gangplank  on  to  the  boat  with  Hamlin, 
and  she  looked  so  white  that  he  was 
frightened. 

He  thought  she  was  faint,  and  hur- 
ried her  to  a  chair,  saying: 

"You  look  so  pale,  sweetheart. 
You  must  let  me  get  you  something. 
I've  a  flask  somewhere  in  one  of  my 
bags.  You  will  be  really  ill.  Stay  here 
one  moment  and  I'll  get  it  for  you.  " 

As  he  left  her,  it  dimly  came  back 
to  her  mind  that  this  had  happened 
before.  When  she  started  on  her 
wedding  trip  with  Jack  she  had  been 
awfully  tired,  and  he  had  dashed  off 
to  get  her  his  man's  infallible  remedy 
in  just  the  same  impulsive  way.  It 
seemed  so  domestic.  A  woman  may 
have  a  friend,  or  even  a  lover — but 
she  cannot  be  domestic  with  two  men. 
Consciousness  of  her  position  and  a 
sudden  courage  returned  to  her. 
What  was  she  doing? — she  who  had 
resented  so  fiercely  Aunt  Wilhelmi- 
na's  insulting  thought?  She  was  a 
horrid  woman,  then.  She  must  be,  or 
Hamlin  would  never  have  said  what 
he  had  to  her.  But  he  did  mean  it; 
surely  he  really  loved  her?  Then  she 
was  ruining  his  life  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  Jack's  at  the  middle,  and 
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her  own  altogether.  She  must  be 
a  wicked  woman,  a  horrible  woman, 
as  bad  as  Mrs.  Merrythought.  She 
saw  Hamlin  coming  back,  threading 
his  way  among  the  passengers  to  the 
dark  corner  where  he  had  left  her 
seated,  and  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing made  her  almost  hate  him.  She 
started  to  her  feet. 

44 1  must  go,"  she  said.  "I  must 
get  off  the  boat.  Don't — please  don't 
try  to  stop  me.  Don't  argue  with  me. 
I  will  write  to  you.  I  have  been  a 
fool.  I've  been  selfish  and  only 
thought  of  my  own  amusement  and 
pleasure  and  interest.  I  will  not 
spoil  anybody's  life — not  my  hus- 
band's, nor  yours,  nor  my  own.  Yes, 
yes,  I  believe  you  love  me,  but  if  you 
understand  me,  let  me  go.  " 

He  stood  still  and  looked  down  at 
her  for  an  instant. 

44 Go,  then,"  he  said.  "I  would 
not  have  you  do  anything  that  you 
do  not  wish  to  do.  But  go  very 
quickly,  my  sweet  little  lady,  for  God 
knows  it's  hard  to  let  you." 

He  turned  away,  and  she  sprang 
across  the  gangplank  and  disap- 
peared. The  carriage  had  gone,  of 
course,  but  she  easily  found  a  cab, 
and  told  the  man  to  drive  as  fast  as 
possible  to  her  house.  If  only  she 
might  get  there  before  Jack  got  her 
letter!  She  was  as  eager  to  return  as 
she  had  been  to  escape.  Suppose  he 
would  not  take  her  back!*  Suppose, 
when  she  got  there,  he  would  not  let 
her  come  in!  She  wasn't  sure  but 
that  he  might  consider  the  letter 
enough  cause  for  separation,  if  not 
for  divorce.  Then  she  would  be  ex- 
actly like  Mrs.  Merrythought,  with 
the  flaming  hair — no  better.  She  re- 
membered what  she  had  said  to  Cath- 
erine, that  some  day  she  should  do 
something  dreadful.  Well,  now  she 
had  done  it.  Poor  Jack  !  How  sorry 
and  angry  he  would  be  !  What  should 
she  say  to  him  first?  But  perhaps  he 
would  drive  her  away  before  she  could 
speak.  Of  course  he  would,  if  he  had 
got  her  letter.  Well,  she  had  brought 
it  on  her  own  head,  and  must  endure 
it.  Only  she  wished  she  could  have 
told  him — explained  it  to  him — now 


that  she  meant  to  be  good.  Very 
likely  he  would  never  understand. 

The  cab  stopped  at  the  door.  It 
was  a  little  open  ;  doubtless  one  of 
the  men  had  slipped  out  to  do  a  little 
4  4general  courting.  "  She  paid  and  dis- 
missed the  cabman  and  stole  through 
the  hall  and  into  the  drawing-room. 

Jack  was  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  on 
one  side  of  the  fireplace  ;  his  head  was 
thrown  back  and  his  eyes  were  shut, 
but  he  was  not  asleep,  for  the  fingers 
of  the  hand  on  his  knee  clenched  and 
unclenched  themselves  as  she  watched 
him.     She  swallowed  once  or  twice. 

44  Jack,"  she  said,  breathlessly, 
44 I've  come  home." 

He  started  up. 

44  You  are  early  to-night,"  he  said. 
44  The  Boys'  Club  must  have  been  less 
obstreperous  than  usual  this  week." 

Beatrice  stared  at  him  ;  her  eyes 
looked  enormous  in  her  white  face. 

44  Have  you  seen  Aunt  Wilhel- 
mina?"  she  asked. 

44 No,"  he  said.  44They  told  me 
she  had  gone  to  bed  with  a  bad  head- 
ache. I  supposed,  from  the  telegram 
she  sent  me,  that  she  was  at  the  last 
gasp  and  wanted  me  to  witness  her 
will.  But  I  was  coming  back,  any- 
how." 

44  Didn't  William  give  you  a  note?" 
asked  Beatrice,  with  dry  lips  that 
could  hardly  form  the  words,  "a note 
from  me  explaining " 

44  About  where  you  had  gone?"  said 
Jack.  44Why,  he  did  say  something 
about  a  note  that  you  had  given  him, 
which  had  blown  out  of  his  hand  on 
the  way  up,  and  confounded  himself 
in  excuses.  But  it  was  all  right.  I 
knew.  Isn't  this  Thursday?  You 
look  tired,  my  dear.  Go  to  bed  and 
to  sleep  as  soon  as  possible." 

He  kissed  her  gently,  and  she 
turned  and  went  to  the  door. 

44 1  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  tell 
you  to-morrow,  Jack,"  she  said,  "but 
I'll  go  now." 

And  after  she  was  gone,  he  took  a 
folded  paper  with  a  torn  foreign  stamp 
on  it  from  his  pocket  and  burned  it 
over  the  lamp. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  things 
that  Jack  did  understand. 
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BALLADE  OF  THE  FOOTBALL-MAN 


MANY  there  be  that  golfing  go 
Upon  the  links  to  have  their  swing, 
Yclad  in  garments  gay  that  glow 

As  doth  the  sun  when  westering; 
Still  some  there  be  to  baseball  cling, 
And  tennis  claims  its  little  clan  ; 

But  if  you  want  to  see  "  the  thing," 
Behold  the  lusty  football-man  ! 

Forsooth,  he  lets  his  hair  to  grow 

As  doth  the  festive  sprout  in  Spring; 
And  should  both  eyes  be  black  as  woe, 

Tis  pride  he  feels  therein — no  sting! 

His  followers  make  the  welkin  ring 
From  far  Beersheba  unto  Dan; 

And  if  you'd  gaze  upon  a  king, 
Behold  the  lusty  football-man  ! 

In  midnight  dreams  he  "  tackles  low;" 

44  A  touchdown!"  you  will  hear  him  sing; 

Although  there  ne'er  was  such  a  "show," 
He's  every  girl  "  upon  the  string." 
When  he  goes  forth  his  foes  to  fling, 

The  head-guard,  nose-guard,  shin-guard  plan 
Makes  him  a  sight  for  marveling — 

Behold  the  lusty  football-man  ! 


ENVOY 

Prince,  all  the  other  games  are  slow, 

And  fall  beneath  the  public  ban  ; 

There's  only  one  game  now — and  so 


Behold  the  lusty  football -man  ! 


<9t 


Clinton  Scollard. 


THE    SURPRISES    OF    CIVILIZATION 

MR.  NEWRICH  (at  metropolitan  hotel) — Mariar,  pess  them  limee  beans. 
Mrs.  Newrich — Them's  not  beans,  John;  them's  salty  amnions.. 
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HER    CHROMATIC    FATHER 

SHE  lives  in  the  house  with  the  pillars 
And  portico  quaint, 
Where  dwelt,  years  ago,  the  Van  Twillers — 

Dutch  blood  without  taint. 
And  to  me  'tis  a  mansion  elysian, 

The  fairest  in  town, 
For  she — she's  a  dream  and  a  vision — 
Her  father  is  Brown. 

The  rooms  have  the  faint,  subtle,  musty 

Perfume  of  old  books — 
Queer  volumes,  thumbed,  tattered  and  dusty, 

Are  piled  in  their  nooks. 
The  lore  of  the  long  buried  sages 

Before  one  is  spread  ; 
In  the  wit  and  the  wisdom  of  ages 

Her  father  is  read. 

But  ah  !  in  the  practical  knowledge 

Of  beauty  and  youth — 
The  learning  not  taught  at  a  college — 

He's  lacking,  in  truth. 
Mayhap  he  was  once  not  as  stupid 

In  Love's  fair  demesne. 
But  now,  'mid  the  wiles  of  Dan  Cupid, 

Her  father  is  green. 

He  knows  not  the  secrets  that  hover 

O'er  some  old  romance — 
The  fingers  entwined  'neath  the  cover, 

The  swift,  tender  glance. 
He  knows  not — but  why  undeceive  him? — 

I'll  wager  'tis  true 
That,  when  he  is  told  she  would  leave  him, 

Her  father  is  blue. 

Joe  Lincolm. 


* 


OPPORTUNITY    FOR    INFERENCE 

A/T  AUD  ASKINGTON— Isn't  Jack  Huggins  a  trifle  loquacious  at  times? 
1  x     Gladys  Beautigirl — No,  indeed!     With  me  he  is  generally  very  close- 
mouthed. 
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SURPRISE   AT   SIXTY 

By  Jean  Dare 


THE  years  of  his  life — precisely 
three  score — had  passed  swift- 
ly, like  a  long  and  happy  day 
spent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Not  the  knowledge  found  in  musty 
volumes  and  obtained  through  wear- 
iness of  the  flesh  and  a  wasting 
of  the  golden  years,  but  that  other 
and  more  radiant  knowledge  that 
comes  of  eating  many  good  dinners, 
seeing  many  good  plays,  hearing 
much  good  music,  and,  above  all, 
knowing  many  women,  from  Her 
Grace,  on  her  pinnacle  of  virtue, 
down  to  little  Suzanne,  who  has  Louis 
Quinze  heels  on  her  walking  shoes 
and  inconsistently  yellow  hair  that 
curls  upward. 

"A  knowledge  of  women,"  he  was 
wont  to  say,  quite  gravely,  "is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,"  and  that  he 
was  in  very  truth  a  wise  man  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  fact  that  he  was  never 
heard  to  say  that  he  "understood" 
women.  His  attitude  was  ever  mod- 
est and  humble,  as  befitted  one  ap- 
proaching the  inscrutable,  and  when 
asked  for  advice  by  younger  men — as 
very  often  happened  at  his  club — he 
ever  went  cautiously,  and  ended  his 
counsel  by  the  pious  declaration  : 
44  But  only  God,  who  made  them,  can 
tell  how  they  will  act  in  any  given 
emergency." 

So  the  years  had  flown  lightly  over 
his  head — a  very  handsome  head, 
with  a  heavy  thatch  of  gray  hair  that 
was  always  parted  straight  down  the 
middle,  and  that  had  proved  a  tempta- 
tion to  many  a  slender  white  hand. 
His  dress  was  immaculate,  and  there 
was  a  fire  in  his  eye  that  was  likely 
to  arouse  a  dangerous  tenderness  in 
the  hearts  of  middle-aged  widows, 
while  not  without  its  effects  on  shy 


young  débutantes  who  were  just 
stealing  timidly  out  from  the  nursery 
into  the  great  world,  there  to  learn 
with  fear  and  rapture  the  ways  of  the 
unknown  monster,  man. 

And  he  went  joyfully  along  the 
way  of  his  life,  waking  each  morning 
with  a  fresh  sense  of  the  exquisite  joy 
of  living  and  a  serene  faith  in  the 
happiness  the  day  might  bring  forth. 
And  Fate,  who  dearly  loves  to  be 
trusted,  turned  her  most  gracious 
smiles  upon  him  and  saved  her  frowns 
and  ratings  for  the  doubters. 

It  came  about,  on  a  day,  that  he 
met  a  girl — a  bachelor  girl — with 
frank  and  fearless  eyes  and  the  fine 
self-confidence  bred  of  youth  and 
hope.  And  as  he  looked  upon  her  he 
said  to  himself:  44 At  last  a  consistent 
woman!"  She  was  thrilled  with  the 
sense  of  his  wide  world-knowledge 
and  long  experience.  He  seemed  to 
her  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  pleasure 
of  life,  and  since  he  was  old — as  old, 
indeed,  as  her  father,  who  had  died  far 
back  in  the  years,  would  have  been — 
she  would  take  him  for  her  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend.  And  the 
great  kindness  that  she  felt  looked 
out  of  a  pair  of  expressive  dark  eyes, 
in  which  the  mixture  of  innocence, 
unworldliness  and  cold  reason  rather 
puzzled  him. 

And,  well,  she  was  lithe  and  slen- 
der, and  the  way  in  which  she  lifted 
those  childlike  eyes — full  of  sweet- 
ness and  trust  and  unspeakable  things 
— to  his,  as  he  started  to  leave  her, 
was  a  magnet  that  he  could  not  resist. 
So  he  turned  back,  closed  the  door 
softly  and  quickly,  and  gathered  her 
up  in  his  arms.  His  mustache  swept 
across  her  soft  cheek  and  touched  her 
warm  red  lips. 
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"O-o-h!"    she    moaned;     "o-o-h!  For  one  moment  he  gazed  down 

don't  kiss  me — don't  kiss  me!"  with  upon    her    in    blank    astonishment 

increasing  passion  and  indignation.  Then  a  look  of  awe  crept  into  his 

Her  voice  broke,    and   a  wave    of  face,  and  he  opened  the  door  softly 

self-contempt  and  remorse  swept  over  and  went  out. 

him.  And  he  smoked  for  three  hours  that 

"Don't  kiss  me!  "  she  continued,  in  night,  with  his  feet  in  the  window, 

tragic  tones  and  with  an  agony  of  re-  looking  out  at  the  stars  and  praising 

proach  in  her  face     "  Don't  kiss  me  Allah,  who  makes  them  so  delight- 

— with  your  hat  on!"  fully,  so  refreshingly  various. 


BREAKING   THE    NEWS 

DEAREST  MAMMA:  Don't  scold  again, 
And  give  me  reason  after  reason 
Why  I  should  wait  to  meet  more  men, 

And  go  at  least  through  one  more  season. 
I  know  I'd  never  meet  a  man 

Like  Jack;  and  Jack — well,  he  adores  me. 
I  love  him,  really,  all  I  can — 
Why,  any  other  man  just  bores  me. 

Now,  don't  be  vexed;  I  hadn't  heart 

To  send  him  off  and  let  him  worry; 
Besides,  I  loved  him  at  the  start, 

And  Jack  was  in  a  dreadful  hurry. 
And  so,  the  night  of  Edith's  ball 

Jack  stayed  till,  finally,  he  told  me 
I  must  say  "  Yes  " — well,  that  was  all; 

We  were  engaged!     Now,  please  don't  scold  me. 

Youll  coax  papa,  now,  there's  a  dear; 

I'm  sure  he'll  think  that  Jack  is  splendid. 
Jack's  ordered  off  ;  'twill  be  a  year 

Before  his  Eastern  cruise  is  ended. 
When  he  comes  back,  he  says,  we'll  live 

In  some  nice  little  house  so  cozy. 
You  see — now  please,  please  do  forgive — 
We've  just  been  married! 

Your  own 

Josie. 
Frank  Roe  Batchelder. 


M 


THE  SENSATION  WITHOUT  THE  EXPERIENCE 

ISS  SLYLEIGH — Are  you  a  married  man? 
Mr.  Frankleigh — No;  but  I'm  the  next  thing  to  it — I'm  in  debt 
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THE    EPISODE   OF  THE   EARL 


By  Louis  Evan  Shipman 


"M 


Y  dear  child,  if  you  have 
any  real  objections  to 
make  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  them,  but  don't  be 
frivolous/'  said  Mrs.  Kennet,  look- 
ing over  to  the  pale,  agitated  girl 
in  the  corner,  whose  fluttering  eyes 
lowered  as  they  encountered  the  cold, 
steady  glance  of  her  mother. 

"Mamma,"  she  faltered,  "I  don't 
mean  to  be  frivolous,  really  I  don't, 
but  you  can't  expect  me  to  hear  what 
you  have  just  told  me  without " 

"Without  what?"  queried  Mrs. 
Kennet,  in  an  even,  relentless  tone 
which  she  fancied  was  touched  by  a 
sweet  reasonableness,  but  which  Sibyl 
Kennet  knew,  from  nineteen  years' 
experience,  was  only  an  expression  of 
mild  contempt  for  the  opinion  that 
chanced  to  differ  from  hers. 

Nothing  cowed  the  child  more  than 
this  pretense  of  easy  tolerance  on  her 
mother's  part,  for  she  knew  it  meant 
a  mind  sealed  against  every  argument 
and  a  determination  that  her  point, 
whatever  it  might  be,  should  be  car- 
ried at  whatever  cost.  Ordinarily, 
Sibyl  accepted  this  note  of  finality 
with  a  submissive  grace  that  was 
simply  the  measure  of  her  gentle- 
ness, of  her  powerlessness  against  the 
coarser,  firmer  grain  of  her  mother's 
will;  but  in  this  instance,  futile  as 
she  expected  rebellion  to  be,  every 
atom  of  opposition  was  roused  in 
her. 

"  Without  warning,"  she  answered, 
her  throat  heaving  and  hot  color 
slowly  painting  her  cheeks. 

**  You  talk  as  if  there  had  been  an 
accident." 

"I  should  say  a  calamity,"  an- 
swered   the    girl,  in    a    low    voice, 


frightened  at  what  she  thought 
seemed  pertness. 

"Sibyl,  I  can't  understand  you," 
said  Mrs.  Kennet,  studying  the  girl's 
face  closely.  "  You  have  an  offer  of 
marriage  that  not  a  girl  in  New  York 
would  refuse,  and  you  act  as  if  Lord 
Bidworth's  proposal  were  an  insult 
rather  than  an  honor.  " 

"I  didn't  mean  that  at  all, 
mamma.  " 

"  Then  what  did  you  mean?" 

"Only  that — that  it  was  all  very 
sudden.  I  hardly  know  Lord  Bid- 
worth,"  said  Sibyl,  desperately,  try- 
ing hard  to  think  how  the  hor- 
rible idea  could  be  driven  from  her 
mother's  head. 

"You've  seen  him  about  all  Win- 
ter." 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  know  him." 

"  You  mean  you  don't  like  him?" 

"I  mean  that  I  don't  love  him," 
answered  the  girl,  feeling  instinctively 
that  what  she  said  would  sound  ab- 
surdly foolish  to  her  mother. 

"Oh!"  was  all  Mrs.  Kennet  vouch- 
safed in  reply,  although  a  cold  little 
smile  that  flickered  around  her  thin 
lips  said  more. 

"  And  besides,"  went  on  Sibyl,  hur- 
riedly, flushing  furiously,  "there  are 
things  about  Lord  Bidworth  that — " 
She  floundered  hopelessly  under  Mrs. 
Kennet's  icy  scrutiny. 

"Things?"  questioned  the  older 
woman,  raising  her  delicate  brows, 
as  if  the  unspeakable  had  been 
spoken.  "What  do  nice  girls  know 
about  things?1* 

"  I  can't  help  hearing  what  people 
say." 

"  How  can  the  say  of  people  affect 
one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  names. 
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in  England?  What  has  the  idle  tattle 
of  a  provincial  city  like  this  to  do  with 
a  British  nobleman?  Are  you  mad, 
child?  Do  you  not  realize  the  oppor- 
tunity that  you  have,  that  I  have 
given  you?  Have  you  no  ambition, 
none  of  my  spirit,  in  you?  '  What 
people  say,'  indeed!  What  will  they 
say  when  you  are  Countess  of  Bid- 
worth,  pray?" 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  can't,  I  can't,  I 
can't!  Don't  ask  me!  I'll  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  for  you,  but " 

"But  the  thing  I  want  you  to  do," 
said  Mrs.  Kennet. 

"It's  not  that,"  pleaded  the  girl. 
"I'm  not  obstinate.  I — I  don't  want 
to  go  away,  to  leave  you — and  Jim. 
It's  that." 

"Nonsense,  Sibyl.  You  talk  as  if 
I  wanted  you  to  marry  some  foolish 
German  prince  or  French  count,  in- 
stead of  an  Englishman." 

"  Oh,  won't  you  understand,  mam- 
ma?" 

"I  understand  that  you  are  wilful 
and  unreasonable.  It  is  the  very 
natural  result  of  your  always  hav- 
ing had  your  own  way.  But  this  time, 
Sibyl,  I  cannot  give  in  to  your  whim.  " 

For  one  wild  moment  the  thought 
of  open  defiance  flashed  through  the 
girl's  head,  but  the  idea  faded  from 
her  as  the  full  consciousness  came  to 
her  of  what  open  opposition  to  her 
mother  would  mean.  The  dampening 
pressure  of  Mrs.  Kennet's  will  had 
reduced  the  flame  of  Sibyl's  spirit 
until  it  flickered  but  fitfully  or  was 
wholly  obscured,  and  the  hopelessness 
of  a  struggle  against  her  mother's  pres- 
ent designs  was  vividly  real  to  the 
girl's  mind  as  it  beat  hopelessly  about 
in  search  of  some  possible  egress  from 
the  horrible  snare  that  seemed  spread 
about  her. 

"Does  Jim  know?"  was  all  she 
could  say,  when  once  more  her  voice 
was  at  command. 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  for  James 
to  know  when  everything  is  settled," 
answered  Mrs.  Kennet. 

"Settled?"  echoed  Sibyl,   vaguely. 

"Yes.  Lord  Bid  worth  will  dine 
with  us  to-morrow  night  en  famille, 
and  I  shall  expect  you  to  give  him 


the  answer  that  a  dutiful    daughter 
should." 

"Oh,  mamma!"  cried  the  child, 
"  you  can't  mean  it — so  soon!" 

"  I  see  no  reason  for  delay,"  replied 
Mrs.  Kennet.  "  Do  stop  that  crying; 
it  only  hurts  your  voice  and  makes  you 
look  like  a  guy.  And  what  it's  all 
about  is  beyond  me.  " 

"  What — what  will  Jim  say?"  qua- 
vered Sibyl. 

"  I  don't  know  that  your  brother 
has  anything  to  say  about  it  I  shall 
write  him  to-morrow  night  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  tell  him  to  write  to 
both  you  and  Lord  Bidworth.  I  am 
going  to  dress  for  dinner  now.  We 
dine  at  the  Cortneys'  to-night — don't 
be  late.  "  And  Mrs.  Kennet,  feeling 
that  at  last  her  plans  were  well  afoot, 
quietly  left  the  miserable  girl  alone  in 
the  big,  dim  drawing-room. 

Dazed  and  broken,  with  life  itself 
seeming  to  fall  away  on  all  sides  into 
blankness,  she  bent  her  whirling  head 
forward  on  her  arms  and  burst  into  a 
paroxysm  of  tears.  It  was  the  sense 
of  her  cowardice  that  filled  her  with 
bitterness.  If  she  only  dared  to  con- 
front her  mother  with  something  of 
her  mother's  courage,  she  felt  she 
could  save  herself,  but  the  sickening 
knowledge  of  her  impotence  left  her 
pulsing  wildly  like  a  frightened, 
trapped  animal,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  turn. 

Then  in  her  extremity  she  clutched 
at  what  seemed  to  her  to  be  nothing 
but  straw,  the  veriest  folly.  She 
stepped  over  to  a  desk  and  wrote  the 
following  telegram: 


James  Kennet, 
Claverley  Hall, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Come  home  at  once.    Important 

Sibyl. 


and  rang  for  a  servant. 

"  Have  this  telegram  sent  imme- 
diately, Sydney,"  she  said  to  the 
man. 

"  Yes,  miss.     Prepaid?" 

"Yes." 

And  as  the  door  closed  behind  him 
the   first   gleam    of    hope   that    had 
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shone"  through  the  whole  wretched 
business  came  to  her. 


II 


She  had  not  expected  him  till  the 
following  afternoon — that  is,  if  it 
could  be  said  she  hoped  for  his  com- 
ing at  all.  The  vagaries  of  a  Har- 
vard undergraduate,  such  a  one  as 
Jim,  anyhow,  were  no  part  of  her 
ignorance,  and  Sibyl  knew  that  luck 
would  have  to  lean  perceptibly  the 
right  way  if  her  brother  answered  the 
summons.  So  she  spent  little  time  in 
speculation  concerning  his  arrival  or 
non-arrival.  She  was  too  busy  striv- 
ing to  adjust  her  mental  vision  to  a 
focus  that  would  show  her  mother's 
monstrous  proposal  in  its  proper  sem- 
blance, and  if  she  did  not  succeed  in 
that,  she  did  succeed,  by  the  vivid 
light  of  searching  retrospection,  in 
coming  at  many  of  Mrs.  Kennet's 
less  obvious  processes. 

She  knew,  and  always  had  known 
since  such  knowledge  had  been  possi- 
ble, that  her  mother's  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  that  very  vague  but  still  very 
definite  organism  for  which  no  better 
name  has  been  found  than  "  society." 
Not  the  unwieldy  and  uninteresting 
mass  to  whom  our  sociologists  are  de- 
voted, but  that  selected  few  whose 
existence  depends  upon  complicated 
trivialities,  and  whose  non-existence 
would  not  be  of  much  moment — to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Among  Sibyl's 
earliest  remembrances — small  wonder 
she  never  forgot,  for  it  was  a  constant 
maternal  theme — was  Mrs.  Kennet's 
insistence  on  the  importance  of  know- 
ing the  right  people  and — the  neces- 
sary corollary — of  not  knowing  the 
wrong  people.  The  basis  of  discrim- 
ination, however,  was  so  intangible  at 
times,  and  so  uncertain,  that  Sibyl 
never  really  understood  it;  but  her 
mother's  calling  list  was  a  master- 
piece of  selection,  and  bore  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  Social  Register 
that  that  compendious  volume  bears  to 
the  City  Directory. 

It  was  not  the  fact  that  her  mother 
considered  the  Earl  of  Bidworth  one 


of  the  right  sort  of  people  to  know 
which  puzzled  the  girl  ;  there  was  pre- 
cedent enough  for  acquaintance  with 
even  so  notorious  a  noble  as  the  young 
Englishman,  in  their  intimacy  with 
half  a  dozen  men  who  were  always  to 
be  found  at  the  same  country  houses, 
at  the  same  dinners  in  town,  and  in 
the  same  boxes  at  the  opera;  her  cause 
for  fearful  wonderment  was  Mrs. 
Kennet's  desire  that  she  should  marry 
the  man.  And  even  the  mystery  of 
that  faded  away  under  Sibyl's  eager 
speculation.  Why  the  Earl  of  Bid- 
worth  should  wish  to  make  her  his 
wife  was  a  question  that  needed  no 
consideration,  even  to  a  girl  so  little 
touched  by  the  sophistications  of  the 
life  about  her  as  was  Sibyl  Kennet. 
Her  fortune  and  her  mother's  fortune 
were  explanation  enough  for  that  ;  and 
she  saw  mistily  that  her  idea  that  the 
possession  of  money  means  marrying 
whom  one  pleases  was  entirely  wrong, 
from  her  mother's  point  of  view  ;  that, 
in  fact,  the  obligation  to  marry  whom 
someone  else  pleases  was  just  as 
strong  as  when  it  is  a  duty  to  get  a 
rich  husband  as  a  matter  of  self-pres- 
ervation. 

All  this  and  more  born  of  her 
timidity  and  fear  of  her  mother 
passed  and  repassed  through  the 
girl's  mind  during  the  long  night 
hours  that  followed  the  declaration  of 
Mrs.  Kennet's  intentions,  and  nothing 
came  of  it  but  a  hopeless  feeling  that 
those  intentions  would  fall  short  of 
realization  only  by  the  sheerest  mira- 
cle— such  a  one  as  she  knew  was  be- 
yond her  poor  power.  Could  her 
brother  Jim  accomplish  it?  Sibyl  had 
seen  him  perform  what  she  considered 
prodigies  with  their  mother,  but  in  his 
own  behalf  and  not  on  her  account — 
a  difference  that  was  incalculable. 

It  was  about  eleven  the  next  morn- 
ing, with  her  chocolate  but  half-fin- 
ished, when  Sibyl  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  her  maid,  who  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  James  was  down 
stairs  and  wished  to  see  her. 

"  My  brother,  Felton?"  she  cried. 

"  Yes,  miss." 

"  Tell  him  to  come  up  here,  Feltor.. 
I'll  be  ready  in  a  moment." 
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"Yes,  miss/' 

All  in  a  tremor,  and  filled  with  a 
sort  of  terror  at  this  idea  of  revolt 
against  her  mother,  which  her  bro- 
ther's actual  presence  made  positive, 
she  nervously  put  the  brushes  to  her 
glistening  hair  and  threw  on  a  long, 
loose  Japanese  sacque.  A  moment 
after,  Felton's  discreet  tap  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  Jim  Kennet  came  in. 

44  Oh,  Jim!"  she  cried,  breathlessly, 
44  I'm  so  glad  you've  come.  How  did 
you  get  here  so  early?" 

44 1  came  over  on  the  midnight," 
answered  Jim.  44  Fooled  over  my 
breakfast  till  I  thought  you  would  be 
about — then  came  around.  What's 
the  row?"  he  asked,  holding  her  off 
gently  at  arms'  length. 

44  Have  you  seen  mother?"  she 
asked,  fearfully. 

44  No." 

44  That's  lucky,"  Sibyl  said,  with  a 
long  breath.  44  I'm  in  horrible  trou- 
ble, Jim." 

44  Trouble,  Sib?  Why,  you  are 
trembling  all  over.  What  is  it?"  he 
said. 

44  Oh,  Jim,  mother  is  going  to  make 
me  marry,"  cried  Sibyl,  tears  in  her 
voice  and  filling  her  eyes.  She  had 
sworn  to  herself  that  she  wouldn't 
break  down,  but  she  felt  so  weak  and 
small  and  insignificant  beside  this 
big,  bronzed  brother  Jim,  that  con- 
trol was  impossible,  and  she  threw 
herself  into  a  chair  and  began  to  sob. 

44  My  dear  old  Sib,  what  is  it?" 
said  Jim,  gently  putting  his  arm 
about  her.  44Who  is  she  going  to 
make  you  marry?" 

44  That  horrid— that  dreadful  Lord 
Bidworth,"  gasped  the  girl. 

44  The  devil  she  is!"  ejaculated  Jim, 
straightening  himself.  44  You  aon't 
mean  that  cad  who  was  with  the  Cot- 
ters last  Summer  at  Newport?" 

44  Yes,  "  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice. 

44  She  hasn't  written  me  anything 
about  it,"  he  said. 

44 1  asked  her  if  she  had  told  you, 
and  she  said  it  would  be  time  enough 
when  the  engagement  was  an- 
nounced." 

* 4  Oh,  "  replied  Jim,  4  4  indeed  !  And 
v.*hen  is  it  to  be  announced?" 


There  was  something  in  his  voice 
that  brought  Sibyl's  glance  to  his  face, 
and  she  saw  the  same  little  quizzical 
look  there  that  so  often  passed  across 
her  mother's  face  when  she  was  think- 
ing things. 

44  He's  to  dine  here  to-night,"  said 
Sibyl.     *4  Mother  is  to  tell  him  then." 

Jim  did  not  reply  immediately.  He 
walked  up  and  down  the  little  bou- 
doir, opening  and  shutting  the  lid  of 
his  cigarette  case  in  a  preoccupied 
way. 

44  May  I  smoke  here.  Sib?"  he 
asked,  after  a  while,  and  before  she 
could  tell  him  44yes,"  he  had  lighted 
a  cigarette  and  inhaled  a  thick  cloud, 
which  a  second  after  he  sent  swirling 
toward  the  ceiling.  4<  See  here, 
Sibyl,  are  you  quite  sure  you  don't 
want  to  marry  him?" 

44  It  would  kill  me,  Jim!"  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  her  eyes  on  the  floor. 

44  Me  too,  almost,"  he  answered, 
laconically,  standing  at  the  window 
and  jingling  the  keys  in  his  pocket 
44  Where's  mother?"  he  asked,  after 
what  seemed  an  interminable  time  to 
her. 

44 In  her  room." 

44  I'll  go  down,"  he  said,  moving 
toward  the  door.  As  he  opened  it 
and  stood  with  one  step  in  the  hall- 
way, he  turned  to  her,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  her  turned  quite  pale. 

44  What  is  it?" 

44  Don't— don't  tell  her  I  sent  for 
you,  Jim,"  said  Sibyl,  pleadingly. 

He  came  over  and  kissed  her. 

44  My  dear  sis,"  he  said,  wonder- 
ingly,  44  are  you  afraid  of  her?" 

44  Yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  little 
whisper. 

44  Well,"  said  Jim,  once  more  mov- 
ing toward  the  door,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  voice  that  came  back 
to  her  over  his  big  shoulders  which 
brought  courage  to  the  wilting  child, 
44  if  you  don't  want  to  marry  him, 
you  sha'n't,  that's  all!"  , 

III 

The  relations  of  mother  and  son  in 
the  Kennet  family  were  of  the  sien- 
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derest.  For  ten  years  they  had  seen 
little  of  each  other  save  during  the 
vacation  terms  of  school  and  univer- 
sity; and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
to  Mrs.  Kennet  these  brief  interreg- 
nums came  with  terrible  frequency. 
Not  that  he  bothered  her  to  any  great 
extent — Mrs.  Kennet  never  permitted 
herself  to  be  bothered — even  when  he 
was  a  lad,  and  since  he  had  entered 
Harvard,  she  recognized  fully  what 
had  only  been  a  suspicion  before — 
that  her  son  proposed  to  do  what  he 
liked  and  think  what  he  liked. 

This  course  was,  made  particu- 
larly easy  for  him  by  the  foolish  pro- 
vision— it  was  Mrs.  Kennet  who  con- 
sidered it  foolish — made  by  her  late 
and  unlamented  husband,  that  Jim 
should  come  into  control  of  his  very 
considerable  property  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  And  that  was  not  the 
only  grudge  that  she  bore  her  hus- 
band's fatuity.  In  his  very  remarka- 
ble will  he  had  decreed  that  on  his 
son's  coming  of  age  he  should  assume 
the  duties  of  co-executor  of  the  es- 
tate. Whether,  in  doing  this,  Mr. 
Kennet  had  any  malicious  ulterior 
thought  of  avenging,  in  an  ironical 
way,  the  despotic,  almost  contemptu- 
ous, sway  that  his  wife  exercised  over 
him,  is  not  known,  but  the  shoe 
pinched  the  good  lady  to  the  galling 
point,  particularly  when  it  gradually 
came  to  her  that  Jim  was  not  the 
same  malleable  creature  as  his  father. 
Where  he  got  his  obstinacy  and  firm- 
ness she  never  knew,  though  the 
mystery  would  have  been  no  mystery 
to  any  stranger  who  could  have  seen 
mother  and  son  together  that  morn- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Kennet  was  not  in  her  room, 
and  Jim,  going  on  down  stairs,  found 
her  busily  engaged  in  the  library  with 
her  secretary,  who  quietly  departed 
on  his  entrance. 

"Why,  where  did  you  come  from, 
James?"  said  his  mother. 

"  Came  over  from  Boston  last  night 
on  a  little  business.  " 

"Shall  you  stay  long?"  she  asked, 
stiffly.  Nothing  annoyed  her  more 
than  what  Jim  called  his  "  business 
trips."    They  were    a    constant    re- 


minder that  one  of  the  family  reins 
hung  slack,  and  she  knew  she  could 
never  hope  to  tighten  it.  She  car- 
ried off  their  meeting  very  well, 
usually,  with  particular  stress  laid  on 
the  impersonal  note  that  she  had 
resolved  should  dominate  the  har- 
mony or  discord  of  their  discourse. 

"Two  or  three  days,"  he  replied, 
seating  himself  and  having  recourse 
once  more  to  his  cigarette  case. 
"  May  I?"  he  asked,  rolling  one  of  the 
fat  and  fragrant  Egyptians  between 
his  fingers. 

"Of  course,"  said  she.  "  I  don't 
#know  but  that  it  is  just  as  well,"  she 
'went  on. 

"This  cigarette?"  asked  Jim,  smil- 
ing. 

"No;  your  staying.  I  have  some- 
thing very  important  to  tell  you." 

"What?"  said  he,  knowing  what 
was  to  come,  and  rather  relishing  the 
fact  that  his  attack  would,  after  all, 
not  be  a  frontal  one,  but  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  flank  movement. 

"  Your  sister  is  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

"Sibyl?"  said  Jim,  fearing  that 
Mrs.  Kennet  would  pierce  his  disin- 
genuousness. 

"  That's  the  only  sister  you  have," 
was  all  she  said,  though. 

"And  you  approve?"  asked  Jim. 

Mrs.  Kennet,  like  so  many  clever 
women,  lacked  the  sense  of  humor, 
and  it  was  the  thing  she  loathed  most 
in  other  people,  particularly  in  Jim, 
whom  she  strongly  suspected  of  laugh- 
ing at  her  at  times.  The  subtle  irony 
of  his  last  question,  however,  passed 
quite  over  her  head,  and  she  replied, 
complacently:  "  Yes,  most  decidedly  " 
— just  as  if  there  would  have  been  any 
engagement  to  announce  if  she  had 
not! 

"And  to  whom?" 

"  To  Lord  Bidworth.  I  think  you 
met  him  last  Summer." 

"What  does  Sibyl  say?"  he  asked, 
quietly. 

"  Unlike  any  decent  girl,  she  seems 
utterly  unconscious  of  her  luck,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Kennet. 

"  I  confess  I  don't  see  where  the 
luck  comes  in  myself,   mother.     To 
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marry  that  impossible,  fortune-hunt- 
ing snob — do  you  call  that  luck?" 

44  Don't  be  vulgar,"  said  his  mother. 

44  I  wouldn't  mind  his  being  a  noble- 
man," went  on  Jim,  **  if  he  were  only 
a  gentleman.  But  you  are  not  really 
serious?"  he  added,  moderating  a  lit- 
tle. 

44  Perfectly  serious,"  answered  his 
mother,  decisively;  44and  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  be  moved  by  the  whims  of  a 
foolish  girl  or  the  ill- breeding  of  an 
impertinent  boy." 

44 Oh,"  said  he,  getting  very  cold 
suddenly  and  standing  up  in  front  of 
the  fireplace. 

These  two,  in  opposition  more  or 
less,  as  they  always  were,  had  never 
had  a  serious  struggle.  Their  con- 
tentions, whatever  they  might  be — 
and  they  were  frequent — always  ended 
in  compromises,  and  they  were  both 
conscious  that  there  would  be  a  battle 
for  the  mastery  some  day.  Jim  felt 
that  it  had  come  at  last  ;  Mrs.  Kennet, 
too,  and  she  thanked  her  stars  that 
she  occupied  an  impregnable  position. 
Impregnable  positions  have  a  way  of 
becoming  pregnable,  however. 

44  See  here,  mother,"  he  said,  after 
a  moment,  and  she  became  aware  for 
the  first  time  that  he  loomed  up, 
physically,  very  large  before  her, 
44  you  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  to 
become  the  mother-in-law  of  this — 
this  man,  but  you  forget,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  in  doing  that  you  force  a  re- 
lationship upon  me — a  relationship 
that  I  would  consider  a  disgrace." 

44  Fortunately  for  Lord  Bidworth, 
he  will  not  see  much  of  his  brother- 
in-law,"  said  Mrs.  Kennet,  dryly. 

44  Unfortunately  for  Lord  Bidworth, 
he  will  have  to  see  a  good  deal  of  me 
before  he  manages  to  carry  off  Sibyl's 
neat  little  fortune." 

44  What  do  you  mean?" 

44 1  mean  that  the  Earl  of  Bidworth 
is  a  notorious  fortune-hunter  and  an 
all-round  disreputable  character.  If 
he  comes  into  the  family,  I  get  out. 
But,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  44he's 
not  coming  into  the  family.  The 
Kennets  are  not  going  to  add  their 
name  to  the  list  of  Americans  who 
have  made  asses  of  themselves." 


44  You  are  assuming  altogether  too 
much  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the 
Kennets,  James,"  Mrs.  Kennet  said, 
with  an  irritating  smile.  '*  I  think 
the  Kennets  would  bear  up  even  if 
you  got  out,  as  a  moment  ago  you 
suggested  you  might.  " 

44  They  might  bear  up,  mother,  but 
I'm  afraid  they  would  do  very  foolish 
things,  "  answered  Jim. 

44  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Kennet,  turning 
away  as  if  the  interview  bored  her, 
and  was  to  be  brought  to  an  end, 
44  the  time  has  hardly  arrived  yet,  my 
son,  when  Sibyljs  and  my  actions  are 
to  be  passed  upon  by  you.  »» 

44 1  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
this  whole  thing  to  Sibyl." 

44  Sibyl  still  has  some  respect  for 
her  mother's  wishes,"  Mrs.  Kennet 
remarked,  severely,  rising  and  moving 
toward  the  door. 

44  Mother,"  he  said,  and  she  turned 
with  one  hand  on  the  door  handle, 
44 you  sha'n't  sacrifice  her." 

44  Don't  be  silly,"  she  replied,  and 
passed  out. 

Her  composure  was  more  of  a  mask 
than  she  would  have  had  her  son  guess, 
however  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  she 
carried  in  her  mind's  eye  the  figure 
of  a  big,  hard  faced,  determined  boy, 
who  seemed  to  block  her  passage 
whichever  way  she  turned. 


IV 

The  Earl  of  Bidworth  was  one  of 
those  peculiar  flowers  of  the  British 
aristocracy  that  thrive  best  in  the 
democratic  United  States.  His  debts 
and  his  profligacies  were  too  much 
even  for  any  self-respecting  ship- 
builder or  ironmonger  at  home,  and 
after  '  helpless  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
him  with  the  fortune  of  some  aspir- 
ing, ambitious  middle-class  trades- 
man, his  people  shipped  him  across 
the  Atlantic  in  quest  of  some  less  fas- 
tidious American.  He  found,  on  ar- 
rival, that  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  quest  as  of  choice;  and,  like  the 
discreet  young  nobleman  that  he  was, 
he  took  his  time  and  looked  over  the 
field  rather  carefully.     Sibyl  Kennet 
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finally  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
most  available  and  eligible  girl  in 
every  way,  and  he  was  not  long  in 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  Mrs. 
Kennet,  who  was  what  he  called 
"very  satisfactory.  " 

Sibyl  herself  he  found  rather  diffi- 
cult, and,  taking  his  cue  from  the 
elder  lady,  he  made  no  personal  ad- 
vance in  the  matter  of  his  desires  and 
intentions,  leaving  everything  to  her 
discretion.  His  gratification,  there- 
fore, was  none  the  less  keen  for  his 
enforced  patience  when  he  received 
Mrs.  Kennet's  summons  to  "a  quiet 
at  home  dinner,  "  as  her  note  expressed 
it.  The  idea  of  such  a  function  in 
itself  made  no  very  strong  appeal  to 
the  young  man,  but  he  assuaged  his 
feelings  with  the  thought  that  quiet 
family  dinners  would  play  but  a  small 
part  in  his  future  life. 

It  was  a  curious  little  group  that 
greeted  him  on  his  entering  the  bright 
drawing-room  that  evening.  Jim 
Kennet,  big,  cool  and  unperturbed; 
Sibyl,  fluttering  and  timid,  and  Mrs. 
Kennet,  very  gracious  and  self-pos- 
sessed, but  with  inward  anger,  for 
she  had  come  down  stairs  at  half-past 
seven  prepared  for  a  crushing  scene 
with  Sibyl  and  Jim,  but  they  had  not 
appeared  till  the  clock  struck  eight, 
and  were  then  so  amiable  and  appar- 
ently amenable  that  they  had  left  a 
large  amount  of  unexploded  feeling 
on  her  hands,  which  she  knew  would 
make  her  uncomfortable  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

She  almost  forgave  Jim  later,  for  he 
made  himself  so  agreeable  that  what 
had  promised  to  be  a  very  uncomfort- 
able meal  passed  off  most  pleasantly  ; 
and  it  was  with  less  hesitancy  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  case 
that  Mrs.  Kennet,  with  a  playful  ad- 
monition for  them  not  to  linger  too 
long"  over  their  coffee  and  cigars, 
withdrew  with  Sibyl  and  left  Jim 
and  the  young  Englishman  to- 
gether. 

When  they  resumed  their  seats,  and 
the  butler,  after  passing  a  lighted 
taper  and  refilling  their  liqueur 
glasses,  had  left  them  quite  alone, 
Bid  worth   took  two  or  three   uneasy 


puffs  at  his  Havana  and  said:  "  You 
haven't  congratulated  me  yet." 

"  Congratulated  you?"  answered 
Jim.     "  On  what?" 

"On  my  engagement." 

"Your  engagement?" 

"Yes.  Hasn't  your  mother  told 
you?"  asked  Bidworth,  rather  blankly. 

"Not  to  my  mother?"  said  Jim. 
He  couldn't  resist  it. 

'  *  No — no,  '  '  stammered  Bidworth  ; 
"to  your  sister." 

"Oh,  you  are  joking,  Bidworth," 
laughed  Jim. 

"  Joking?  My  dear  chap,  you  don't 
seem  to  understand.  " 

*  *  I  don't.    Have  you  spoken  to  her?" 
"No,"   said   Bidworth,  "but  your 

mother  and  I  have  arranged " 

"Arranged  what?"  asked  Jim, 
sharply. 

"  A  marriage " 

"With  my  sister?" 

"Yes." 

"Without  her  knowledge?" 

"Mrs.  Kennet  informed  me  that 
her  daughter  would  not  be  adverse 
to  such  an  arrangement." 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is 
extremely  adverse  to  it,  and  so  am  I.  " 

"And  does  that  really  make  so 
very  much  difference?"  asked  Bid- 
worth,  smiling. 

He  had  been  rather  taken  off  his 
guard  at  first  by  Jim's  bluntness,  but 
he  didn't  propose  to  let  a  prize  slip 
through  his  fingers  simply  on  account 
of  a  blustering  schoolboy. 

"All  the  wide  difference  between 
success  and  failure,"  answered  Jim. 

*  '  Perhaps  your  mother  will  have 
something  to  say  on  that  score.  " 

"My  mother  has  had  all  the  say 
she  is  to  have  in  this  matter.  " 

"  I  would  prefer  to  hear  that  from 
her  rather  than  from  you,"  said  Bid- 
worth,  leaning  forward  on  the  table 
and  scrutinizing  Jim  with  an  insolent 
smirk  on  his  face. 

"  Perhaps  she  has  neglected  to  tell 
you,  Bidworth,  that  when  I  arrived  at 
the  interesting  age  of  twenty-one  I 
became  one  of  the  trustees  of  my  sis- 
ter's not  inconsiderable  fortune,"  said 
Jim.  "  Meet  me  at  my  attorneys' 
offices  to-morrow,  and  they  will  con- 
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vince  you,  I  think,  that  any  marriage 
arranged  without  my " 

"  Shall  we  rejoin  the  ladies?"  in- 
terrupted the  Englishman,  coolly 
pushing  back  his  chair  and  rising. 
He  felt  that  the  big  youngster  oppo- 
site him  really  held  the  winning  cards 
against  him  ;  that  the  game  was  up, 
and  that  all  that  remained  for  him 
was  to  cover  his  retreat  creditably. 

"I  think  we'd  better  not  trouble 
them  again  this  evening,"  answered 
Tim,  also  rising,  and  standing  with 
his  broad  back  to  the  door.  "  I  will 
make  explanations  for  you  that  both 
my  mother  and  my  sister  will  under- 
stand." 

A  deep  flush  spread  over  the  Eng- 
lishman's face.  "If  it  wasn't  for 
your  age,  you  impertinent  puppy^  I'd 
horsewhip  you,"  he  said,  angrily. 

"  Is  it  my  age  or  your  size  that  pre- 
vents?" asked  Jim,  good-humoredly, 
as  he  touched,  an  electric  button. 
"  Call  Lord  Bidworth  a  hansom,"  he 
said  to  the  servant  who  entered  a  mo- 
ment after. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  fetch  Lord  Bidworth 's  coat 
and  hat." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  This  is  young  America's  idea  of 
hospitality,  I  suppose,"  said  Bid- 
worth,  trying  to  carry  the  matter  off 
lightly,  though  he  was  cursing  within. 

"  No,  this  is  young  America's  idea 
of  protecting  his  family,"  answered 


Jim.  "I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  my 
attorneys  are  Messrs.  Clarkson  & 
Clarkson,  48  Nassau  Street,  "  he  added 

"  Your  hansom,  my  Lord,"  an- 
nounced the  servant,  returning. 

He  assisted  his  Lordship  with  his 
coat  and  then  passed  out  in  front  of 
him  along  the  hall  to  open  the  door, 
Jim  following  behind.  No  other  word 
was  spoken  between  the  two,  but  Jim 
stood  in  the  entry  till  the  hansom 
aprons  banged  to  viciously  in  front  of 
the  Earl  and  the  carriage  swung  off 
down  the  street 

Mrs.  Kennet  and  Sibyl  were  seated 
far  apart  in  the  drawing-room  when 
he  entered,  and  evidently  little  had 
passed  between  them,  for  Sibyl,  pale 
and  looking  pinched  and  frightened, 
was  on  a  sofa  in  a  far  corner,  while 
her  mother  placidly  turned  the  leaves 
of  a  book  under  the  light  of  the  big 
lamp. 

They  both  looked  up  inquiringly 
as  Jim  came  in,  and  Mrs.  Kennet 
asked,  "Where  is  Lord  Bidworth?" 

"  He's  gone,"  said  Jim,  tersely. 

"Gone?"  she  asked,  not  under- 
standing for  a  moment;  then,  catch- 
ing a  look  in  Jim's  face,  she  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  came  very  close, 
searching  his  eyes  and  finding  what 
she  sought. 

"  How  dare  you!"  she  cried,  quiver- 
ing. 

"Oh,  Jim!"  sobbed  Sibyl,  burying 
her  head  in  the  cushions. 


THE    PROTEST 


WITH  Stella  I  stood  in  the  hall,  where  the  light 
Was  properly  dim,  as  I  noted  with  bliss; 
And  I  made  up  my  mind,  when  I  bade  her  good-night, 

I  surely  would  steal  from  her  lips  a  sweet  kiss. 
"  Oh,  what  would  my  dear  girl's  mamma  think,"  I  said, 

"  If  she  knew  a  bold  man  were  caressing  you  here?" 
"  Oh,  my,"  she  replied,  with  a  droop  of  her  head, 
"  She  never  would  hear  of  your  kissing  me,  dear!" 

Roy  Farrell  Greens. 
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By  Gilson  Willets 


MRS.  CORNWALLIS- 
GREAVES  was  dining  at 
the  Carlton,  where  all  smart 
London  dined  on  Sundays,  even  Roy- 
alty. The  Lord's  Day,  indeed,  was 
the  only  day  the  Next  King  and  his 
family,  domestic  and  political,  chose 
to  dine  in  public,  and  the  Carlton  was 
the  only  hostelry  thus  patronized. 
This  place  was  also  good  enough  for 
Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves,  because  she 
herself  was  smart,  and  because  she 
had  a  daughter  to  exhibit. 

That  night,  in  his  accustomed  seat 
at  the  broad  round  table  by  the  glass 
partition  separating  the  dining-room 
from  the  palm-garden,  sat  the  Next 
King.  The  Next  Queen,  as  usual, 
was  not  with  him.  His  party,  how- 
ever, included  His  Grace,  the  ducal 
brother  of  the  Present  Queen;  also 
the  Lord  who  in  early  life  swore  to 
win  the  Derby,  become  Prime  Minister 
of  England  and  marry  the  greatest 
heiress — and  did.  The  greatest  heir- 
ess herself  sat  beside  him  now,  con- 
suming asparagus  at  six  shillings  the 
single  stalk,  as  were  also  the  other 
ladies  at  that  round  table — nine  bare- 
shouldered,  bare-armed  peeresses 
whose  jewels  doubtless  made  the 
actresses  at  the  surrounding  tables 
somewhat  dissatisfied  with  certain 
non-platonic  friends  of  theirs.  Paren- 
thetically, it  should  be  stated  that 
anyone  who  engaged  a  table  a  week 
ahead  could  eat  in  the  public  dining- 
room  of  the  Carlton  Hotel  on  Sunday 
evening.  Hence,  the  presence  of 
women  of  both  kinds. 

The  guest  of  honor  to-night  at  the 
royal  table,  sitting  on  the  right  of  the 
Next  King,  was  a  young  man  whose 
European  dress  did  not  disguise  his 


Asiatic  origin.  He  was  a  Hindu,  a 
prince  of  India,  the  Maharajah  of 
Baroda,  and  he  looked  it.  Chocolate 
skin,  pitch-black  hair,  and  eyes  like 
night — woman's  eyes,  languorous, 
dangerous  eyes,  that  wandered,  be- 
tween the  courses,  to  the  table  occu- 
pied by  the  blonde  Mrs.  Cornwallis- 
Greaves  and  her  party. 

The  blonde  widow,  on  her  part,  did 
not  once  turn  her  expanse  of  blue 
eyes  upon  the  Rajah;  for  of  all  the 
mothers  among  the  four  hundred 
diners  in  that  room,  the  one  most  in- 
terested in  the  rich  young  Rajah  was 
Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves.  This  In- 
dian Prince  represented  her  life's 
Diamond  Opportunity.  The  thing 
was  simple  enough:  Her  daughter 
had  beauty;  the  Rajah  had  more  mil- 
lions than  any  other  man  in  India; 
and  Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves  had 
ever}''  worldly  blessing  save  cash. 
And  just  now,  her  need  of  the  one 
blessing  that  would  enable  her  to  re- 
tain all  the  others  was  extremely 
desperate.  She  had  been  living  all 
the  season  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss  ; 
money  only,  and  lots  of  it,  could  save 
her  from  falling  headlong. 

She  was  on  the  verge  of  forty,  she 
was  noticeably  fair,  but  none  had  ever 
accused  her  either  of  fatness  or  an- 
gularity. She  had  lived  in  England 
for  ages,  but  her  English  was  only 
skin-deep.  At  the  core  she  would  al- 
ways remain  Chicago,  where,  in  the 
rash,  dead  days,  she  had  married  a 
man  who  wore  a  monocle.  Her  three- 
eyed  husband  brought  her  to  London 
and  set  her  on  a  social  plane  far  above 
the  belleship  she  had  enjoyed  in  the 
Windy  City.  He  himself  then  dropped 
to  the  level  of  tights  and  late  suppers 
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and  spent  the  fortune  that  his  wife's 
father  (who  went  to  heaven  soon  after 
her  mésalliance)  had  given  her  out  of 
a  million  made  in  a  patent  roller- 
skate.  Then  death  came  and  took 
the  soul  of  the  three-eyed  man  to  the 
antipodes  of  the  place  attained  by  the 
roller-skate  man.  And  Mrs.  Corn- 
wallis-Greaves  had  passed  her  entire 
widowhood  between  training  her 
daughter  for  a  mighty  wedding — a 
paradisaical  occupation — and  dodging 
duns  and  debtors,  which  was  hellish. 

She  earned  hundreds  of  pounds  in- 
troducing new-rich  Americans  to  an- 
cestored  Britishers;  made  thousands 
turning  trade  toward  certain  cham- 
pagne, jewelry  and  dressmaking  firms  ; 
came  into  commissions  bringing  fancy- 
waistcoated  promoters  and  shabbily 
dressed  capitalists  to  the  point  where 
they  clasped  hands  and  had  a  drink. 
Still,  so  precarious  was  the  job  thus 
given  her  by  Vanity  Fair  that  most  of 
the  time  she  suffered  all  the  harass- 
ings,  all  the  embarrassments,  of  a 
Becky  Sharp  living  handsomely  on 
nothing  a  year.  Society  saw  a  well- 
gowned  woman  fixed  on  a  pinnacle  ; 
but  darkness  saw  her  floundering  in 
the  heap  of  unpaid  bills,  in  which  she 
was  in  danger  of  death  by  suffocation. 

She  lived  the  familiar  social  lie,  but 
none  knew,  not  even  the  daughter. 
She  argued  that  a  girl  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  a  high  matrimonial  office 
should  be  allowed  to  think  the  mater's 
money-bags  equal  to  any  demand. 
Cash  is  self-confidence,  lack  of  it  self- 
consciousness.  A  young  woman  is 
bright  or  glum  according  to  the  way 
her  gown  compares  with  those  of 
others.  To  a  man  her  dress  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  so  long  as  there  is 
no  offense  in  taste;  but  to  the  girl 
dress  is  the  whole  thing.  In  an  old 
gown  she  lets  a  rich  bachelor  slip, 
while  in  a  fresh  gown  she  would  seize 
him.  If  Alicia  were  to  learn  how 
her  mother  came  by  even  their  pin- 
money,  were  she  to  know  that  not  a 
single  gown  in  her  wardrobe  was  paid 
for,  that  the  owner  of  the  house  they 
rented,  furnished,  in  Wales  Terrace 
threatened  eviction  for  arrears;  that 
unless    that    vulgar   Mrs.  Goldstein, 


wife  of  the  Broadway  shoe  dealer, 
gave  a  check  for  her  introductions  in 
advance,  they  would  not  possess  even 
a  shilling  for  cab  fare — if  Alicia  even 
suspected  the  flimsiness  of  the  ex- 
chequer, good-bye  to  that  fearlessness 
of  eye,  that  poise  of  the  head,  that 
assurance  of  countenance,  that  ease 
and  wit  and  independence  that  now 
qualified  her  for  the  role  of  prin- 
cess. 

They  were  dining  to-night  with 
the  Brysons,  Kitty  Bryson  and  Alicia 
being  friends  so  true  that  they  never 
thought  of  falling  on  each  other's 
necks  and  kissing.  As  Captain  Bry- 
son was  paying  for  the  dinner,  Mrs. 
Cornwallis-Greaves,  like  the  peeresses 
at  the  royal  table,  was  eating  aspara- 
gus tips  at  Carlton  prices.  Alicia, 
unlike  her  mother,  had  not  the  small- 
est personal  interest  in  the  Rajah, 
wealthy  and  handsome  as  he  was,  who 
sat  yonder  on  the  right  of  the  Next 
King;  therefore  she  turned  the  azure 
of  her  own  eyes  upon  him,  intercept- 
ing smiles  that  she  guessed  were  in- 
tended for  her  mother.  Alicia  had 
never  seen  Chicago,  yet  she  was  no 
fool.  Moreover,  her  mother  was 
guilty  of  the  common  error  of  all 
ambitious  match-makers:  she  said  so 
much  about  "marriage,  my  dear," 
that  the  daughter  turned  sick  at  the 
thought  of  it.  Alicia  had  met  the 
Rajah  often  during  his  short  visit  in 
London,  at  balls  and  things,  even  at 
tea,  and  in  his  own  Hyde  Park  man- 
sion, but  when  it  came  to  a  tête-à-tête 
in  a  draped  corner,  His  Highnesses 
companion  was  not  the  fair  Miss,  but 
the  blonde  Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves. 

And  now,  the  asparagus  was  no 
more,  and  the  dessert  and  the  cheese 
and  the  fruit  had  been  toyed  with, 
and  Captain  Bryson  was  laying  out 
sovereigns  to  meet  the  twelve  inches 
of  bill  with  all  the  carelessness  of  an 
officer  who  has  only  his  pay  to  live  on. 
And,  with  an  absorbing  interest, 
Kitty  was  watching  the  gold  pieces 
vanish,  as  the  wives  of  such  men  al- 
ways do.  Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves, 
meantime,  caught  her  daughter  look- 
ing in  the  Rajah's  direction,  and  in 
an  undertone  she  said:    "  Don't  stare 
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at  him   so,  my  dear.     The  secret  of 
success  is  indifference." 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"The  other  day,  mamma,  you  said 
that  in  his  presence  I  acted  like  one 
dressed  in  ice.  " 

"So  I  did,  my  dear.  And  I  also 
remarked  that  he  loved  you." 

"And  I  answered,  mamma  dear, 
that  I  wouldn't  melt,  even  in  the 
climate  he  hails  from." 

"  Not  his  climate,  my  dear,  but  his 
love  will  thaw  you.  I  know  he  loves 
you.  Otherwise,  why  should  he  al- 
ways act  as  if  his  hope  of  happiness 
was  your  aged,  passée  mother?" 

"Because,  mamma — because —  I 
say,  Kitty,  why  so  woe-begone?" 

"Oh,  you  see,  dear,"  said  Mrs.Bry- 
son,  looking  around  for  an  excuse, 
and  finding  it,  "I  fancy  it's  because 
the  Maharajah  is  leaving  us  this  week. 
He  has  entertained  us  all  so  lavishly 
in  his  Oriental  way.  And,"  she  added, 
*  '  he  sails  Saturday,  you  know,  on  the 
Oceana^  for  Bombay.  And  oh,  dear, 
my  Captain  has  been  ordered  to  sail 
this  week,  too,  for  South  Africa.  I  do 
wish  he  could  get  transferred  from 
the  military  to  the  civil,  so  I  could  be 
with  him  always." 

Both  of  which  latter  remarks  took 
root  in  the  brain  of  Mrs.  Cornwallis- 
Greaves  and  flowered  instantly  into  a 
brilliant  idea.  Despite  snares  and 
schemes  and  strategies,  she  had  not 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  Maharajah 
in  England.  What  if  she  were  to 
lay  siege  to  the  Oriental  in  his  own 
country? 

She  turned  to  Bryson. 

"  How  would  you  like  a  berth  in 
India?" 

No  answer  from  Bryson;  he  was 
so  intent  estimating  the  portion  of 
change  that  he  could  decently  leave 
on  the  plate  for  the  lordly  waiter. 
But  up  spoke  the  sprightly  Kitty: 
"Grand!     Oh,  great!     May  I  hope?" 

"  You  must  take  Alicia  and  me 
with  you,"  laughed  Mrs.  Cornwallis- 
Greaves,  a  little  nervously. 

Kitty  fluttered  a  trifle,  and  a 
shadow  flitted  across  her  face — but 
just  then  they  all  rose  and  filed  out 
into    the    palm-garden,    where    they 


gathered  in  big  chairs  around  a  little 
table,  for  coffee. 

Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves  sipped  her 
café  noir  for  a  while  dreamily.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  girl  who  was 
even  now  making  fun  of  the  Mahara- 
jah's ardent,  Oriental  manner.  She 
had  trained  this  daughter  for  the  social 
race,  had  entered  her,  and  now  here 
was  a  stake  worth  the  winning.  In 
other  words  she  had  held  her  daughter, 
as  a  broker  holds  a  certain  stock, 
till  the  bulls  elevated  quotations. 
She  looked  upon  the  Prince  as  the 
.customer  likely  to  pay  the  tip-top 
price;  and  now  was  the  time  to  sell 
out. 

Though  the  girl  was  persistent  in 
her  assertions  that  she  would  not  ac- 
cept the  princess-ship,  if  offered  by 
the  young  Oriental,  the  mother  was 
equally  determined  to  become  the 
Prince's  mother-in-law.  Mrs.  Corn- 
wallis-Greaves, in  fact,  had  something 
up  her  sleeve.  She  had  resolved  that 
the  moment  the  Prince  requested  the 
honor  of  addressing  her  daughter,  she 
would  take  the  refractory  young  lady 
into  a  quiet  room  and  there  confess  to 
her  the  story  of  her  finances,  show 
that  ruin,  loss  of  position,  hard  work, 
obscurity  and  a  humdrum  life  stared 
them  in  the  face,  and  make  it  plain 
that  she,  the  daughter,  could  save  the 
situation  and  make  them  both  happy. 
Thus  Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves  in- 
tended to  crush  the  formidable  "  No  " 
the  girl  was  saving  up  to  hurl  at  the 
Prince  the  instant  he  said  "wife  "to 
her. 

For  Alicia  had  already  gagged  more 
than  one  persuasive  millionaire  with 
that  selfsame  negative.  As  the  girl 
threw  away  one  Golden  Opportunity 
after  another  the  mother  would  sigh, 
weep  in  secret,  walk  the  floor,  introduce 
some  more  people,  wait  and  hope.  But 
this  season  came  the  Prince  from  In- 
dia; he  admired  her  daughter;  here 
was  her  Diamond  Opportunity.  She 
would  move  the  earth  to  grasp  it.  To 
attach  this  Rajah  and  his  money,  to 
make  him  her  daughter's  husband, 
her  own  son-in-law,  was  an  ambition 
to  incite  her  supreme  effort.  His 
money  meant  everything  to  her;   it 
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meant  her  position,  her  daughter's 
future,  their  very  lives. 

But  it  must  be  recorded  that  the 
most  surprising  thing  about  Mrs. 
Cornwallis  Greaves  was  that  she  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  considering 
her  daughter  as  valuable  merchandise, 
as  first-class  property;  so  habitually 
did  she  associate  rich  men  in  her 
mind  as  so  many  bidders  for  her  prop- 
erty, that  she  entirely  overlooked  the 
fact  that  she  herself  was  still  a  splen- 
did feast  for  the  eye,  that  she  was 
still  what  men  call  stunning.  She 
never  suspected  that  even  the  older 
bachelors  and  widowers  could  care  for 
her,  always  finding  delight  in  the 
thought  that  men  courted  her  only 
for  the  sake  of  a  word  with  her  daugh- 
ter— which  latter  boon  she  took  pains 
to  see  was  granted.  As  for  the  Ma- 
harajah, she  took  it  for  granted  that 
he,  even  more  than  the  others,  paid 
attention  to  her  only  because  she  was 
the  mother  of  the  "Pearl,"  as  he 
called  Alicia. 

Perhaps  Captain  Bryson  perceived 
that  the  lady  was  throwing  her  daugh- 
ter at  the  Rajah's  head  and  that  the 
Rajah  himself  had  eyes  only  for  the 
mother — perhaps  he  understood  the 
state  of  affairs.  If  so,  he  never  said 
anything  to  Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves, 
never  warned  her.  Neither  did  Kitty. 
In  fact,  Kitty  and  he  were  too  much 
absorbed  in  the  approaching  visit  of 
a  stork  to  their  nest  to  bother  with  the 
troubles  of  other  people. 

The  royal  party  presently  left  their 
broad  round  table  and  scattered 
among  the  people  under  the  palms. 
The  Hungarian  band  descended  from 
"Der  Meistersinger "  to  "My  Lady 
Lu,"  to  suit  the  after-dinner  mental 
condition  of  the  guests.  The  Next 
King  sat  in  a  retired  corner,  thus  de- 
veloping the  elastic  quality  in  the 
necks  of  the  curious,  especially  when 
he  sent  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury across  the  room  to  bring  over 
Lily,  the  actress.  Lily  came.  As 
she  had  just  returned  from  her  Amer- 
ican tour,  the  Next  King  probably 
wanted  to  know  all  about  her  turn- 
down by  Philadelphia  society.  For 
more  than  an  hour  she  and  the  Next 


King  sat  alone  in  the  retired  corner; 
and  all  the  birds  of  a  feather  in  the 
garden  accused  the  Next  King  of 
making  a  "bad  break"  in  public, 
which  was  a  way  the  birds  had  of  ex- 
pressing envy  of  the  Lily. 

Meantime,  the  Maharajah  of  Baroda, 
smoking  a  pale  Indian  cigar,  sauntered 
among  the  groups,  settling  finally  in 
the  vacant  chair  between  blonde  Mrs. 
Cornwallis-Greaves  and  her  daughter. 
He  smiled  his  brilliant  smile,  for  he 
had  dazzling  teeth.  He  spoke  to 
Kitty  Bryson  about  a  philopena  they 
had  eaten  at  a  romp  the  other  night, 
told  them  all  stories  of  how  the  dread- 
ful famine  in  India  was  reducing 
thousands  of  his  subjects  to  skeletons 
while  yet  alive — and  just  then  the 
band  began  banging,  thumping,  bray- 
ing a  Sousa  march,  and  the  Prince  had 
to  bend  close  to  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Corn- 
wallis-Greaves to  ask  if  she  and  her 
friends  would  honor  him  by  coming 
to  his  house  for  supper. 

In  his  Hyde  Park  mansion  they 
found  him  in  his  native  princely  rega- 
lia, twelve  yards  of  turban,  a  black 
velvet  suit  faced  deep  with  gold  em- 
broidery, and  more  jewels  than  any 
woman  in  London  ever  wore  at  one 
time.  Not  that  he  was  effeminate, 
for  he  told  them  wonderful  stories  of 
tiger  and  elephant  hunts.  He  was 
also  a  warrior;  that  is,  he  said  his 
sword  was  ever  at  the  command  of 
Her  Majesty. 

He  wore  a  necklace  of  diamonds 
which  alone  was  worth  millions. 
Then  over  the  snowy  folds  of  his 
white  cloth  turban  glittered  a  mag- 
nificent crown  of  rapahs,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  was  a  pigeon-blood 
ruby  large  as  a  man's  thumb-nail, 
and  glowing  like  a  heart  of  love. 
Smaller  rubies  glowed  amid  the  dia- 
monds of  the  crown,  like  drops  of  blood 
imprisoned  in  a  network  of  frost. 

These  jewels  greatly  interested 
Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves.  "  If  you 
had  a  wife,"  said  she,  in  an  aside  to 
him,  "she  would  cure  you  of  the 
habit  of  wearing  all  those  baubles  at 
one  time,  by  taking  most  of  them  to 
herself." 
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"It  would  not  be  necessary,"  he 
said;  "  I  have  enough  for  both."  And 
he  ordered  a  Hindu  servant  to  bring 
certain  golden  caskets.  From  these 
he  produced  fortunes  in  glittering 
beauties — sea-green  emeralds  from 
Asiatic  Russia,  great  tear-like  pearls 
from  Ceylon,  peacock-blue  sapphires 
from  Burmah,  royal  purple  amethysts 
from  the  Ural  Mountains,  and,  above 
all,  a  chain  of  black  diamonds  and 
rubies,  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
stones,  set  in  dull  gold.  "  Upon  this," 
said  he,  "  no  connoisseur  has  ever  had 
the  temerity  to  set  a  price.  And  this,  " 
he  added,  looking  steadily  at  Mrs. 
Cornwallis-Greaves,  "is  for  the  Maha- 
ranee." 

Then  he  suddenly  turned  to  the 
young  girl,  who,  at  his  suggestion, 
but  principally  because  she  knew  it 
would  please  her  mother,  bedecked 
herself  with  all  the  Prince's  jewels — 
all  except  the  chain  of  diamonds  and 
rubies  set  in  old  gold,  which,  he  said, 
was  for  the  Maharanee  only.  And 
with  eyes  a-glitter  Mrs.  Cornwallis- 
Greaves  viewed  her  daughter  thus  ar- 
rayed, and  for  five  minutes  she  lived 
in  Paradise.  What  if  her  heart's  de- 
sire were  to  be  accomplished!  What 
if  she  were  to  win,  and  actually  be- 
come the  mother-in-law  of  that  fortune 
in  jewels! 

Strangely  enough,  however,  she 
kept  turning  her  eyes  and  her  thoughts 
away  from  the  main  fortune  to  the 
wealth  represented  by  the  chain  of 
black  diamonds  and  rubies,  which  lay 
exposed  to  view  in  the  golden  casket. 
That  chain  of  stones  alone,  she  calcu- 
lated, would  save  her  now  at  the  very 
brink  of  the  abyss,  would  wipe  out  her 
mountain  of  bills  and  keep  her  out  of 
debt  for  several  years.  This  bauble 
-was  for  the  Maharanee.  That  meant 
his  wife,  of  course. 

The  table  was  loaded  with  strange 
and  beautiful  Oriental  vessels,  which 
he  had  brought  from  his  own  court, 
and  which  he  presented  to  his  guests 
after  supper.  Then  he  introduced  a 
troupe  of  Indian  dancers,  who  gave 
a  magic  and  splendid  performance. 
And  while  native  musicians  beat  tom- 
toms for  the  performers,  His  High- 


ness and  Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves 
gravitated  in  a  like  direction  and  set- 
tled in  the  draped  corner  where  they 
had  several  times  before  held  tête-à- 
têtes. 

What  the  blonde  matchmaker  said  to 
the  dark  and  handsome  Prince,  and 
what  he  talked  back,  are  not  worth  re- 
cording word  for  word.  But  on  the 
way  home  the  lady  said  to  her  daugh- 
ter: "Captain  Bryson  will  be  trans- 
ferred this  week  to  the  civil  list,  and 
will  receive  an  appointment  as  Politi- 
cal Agent  to  Baroda.  It's  short  notice, 
my  dear,  but  you  know  the  Brysons 
have  already  invited  us  to  accompany 
them  to  India.  We  sail  next  Satur- 
day. We  can  stay  over  in  Paris  long 
enough  to  get  a  warm  climate  ward- 
robe ;  and  we  can  catch  the  steamer  at 
Marseilles." 

"  The  Oceana,  the  steamer  the  Ra- 
jah sails  by,  of  course,"  thought  the 
daughter.  "I  see.  Well,  all  the  same, 
mamma's  making  a  fool  of  herself,  if  I 
do  love  her.  I'll  go,  but  I  won't  own 
that  Hindu  for  stepfather,  not  one 
minute.  " 


II 


The  Rajmahal,  the  new  palace  of 
the  Maharajah  of  Baroda,  was  the  finest 
in  all  India.  With  the  hands  of  thou- 
sands of  Hindus  was  it  built,  and  for 
their  labor  they  were  paid  two  annas, 
which  is  four  cents  a  day.  And  when 
it  was  finished  the  bill  was  several 
crores  of  rupees.  The  surrounding 
acres,  for  a  mile  in  every  direction, 
were  laid  out  like  an  English  park. 
Seventeen  thousand  men  and  women, 
servants  of  the  Maharajah,  kept  this 
park  evergreen — green  even  in  time  of 
famine,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  State 
of  Baroda  was  greenless  and  barren  as 
a  Sahara. 

And  even  now,  with  the  return  of 
the  Maharajah  from  his  journey  over 
the  seas  to  visit  the  Empress  of  India, 
the  only  person  to  whom  the  Prince 
of  Baroda  ever  bent  his  knee,  there 
was  famine  in  the  land.  For  nearly 
two  years  there  had  been  no  rain,  and 
the  Maharajah's  three  million  sub- 
jects could  raise  no  crops,  had  saved 
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no  money,  and  now  they  were  desti- 
tute, and  tens  of  thousands  were 
starving  to  death.  The  Lord  of  the 
World,  as  they  called  their  ruler,  took  . 
care  of  as  many  as  he  could,  some 
thirty  thousand,  giving  them  three 
meals  of  curry  and  rice  each  day. 
The  representatives  of  Her  Majesty, 
the  Empress,  looked  after  three  hun- 
dred thousand  more,  and  the  rest  had 
to  eat  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  or  lie 
down  in  the  sun-baked  fields,  in  the 
vast  waste,  and  die. 

Into  this  Hades  on  earth  came  the 
Brysons,  and  with  them  Mrs.  Corn- 
wallis-Greaves  and  her  daughter. 
They  found  the  Residency,  the  big 
bungalow  reserved  for  the  Political 
Agent,  completely  furnished;  the 
Agent  who  had  been  transferred  to 
another  district  to  make  room  for 
Bryson  had  simply  put  on  his  topee 
and  walked  out,  leaving  everything  in 
perfect  order  and  readiness.  There 
were  forty  Hindu  servants,  a  Moham- 
medan butler,  a  Parsee  clerk,  a  squad 
of  native  police  and  a  company  of 
native  infantry  on  the  place.  And 
when  Kitty  saw  all  these  things  the 
shadow  was  no  longer  upon  her  face 
when  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Cornwallis- 
Greaves,  for  the  shadow  had  been 
simply  a  natural  one  in  the  sky  of  a 
good  housekeeper.  She  had  supposed 
that  she  would  have  to  spend  weeks 
getting  the  house  in  order  and  the 
household  organized,  and  she  dreaded 
the  presence  of  guests  at  such  a  time. 
But  here  was  everything  done  for  her 
by  Hindus,  who  would  not  permit  her 
to  raise  her  hand  or  open  her  mouth, 
for  the  best  servants  in  the  world  an- 
ticipated her  every  move,  her  every 
order.  Inside  the  bungalow  all  was 
beauty  and  comfort  and  plenty.  But 
outside,  all  was  different.  The  whole 
world  was  the  color  of  the  dust 
of  the  desert.  As  far  as  the  eye 
reached  not  a  green  speck  could  be 
seen.  Rivers  and  streams  there  were 
none,  but  mere  beds  of  parched 
earth,  like  the  fields.  Even  the  trees 
were  now  all  naked,  as  in  a  Canadian 
Winter,  though  the  thermometer  said 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  shade. 
The  last  leaf  had  been  eaten.     No, 


there  was  just  one  tree  still  green- 
clothed.  It  stood  in  the  very  door- 
yard  of  the  bungalow.  Bryson's  pre- 
decessor had  kept  this  tree  in  leaf  by 
driving  off  the  starving  peasants  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  draw- 
ing tons  of  water  from  the  well 
to  keep  the  roots  of  the  tree  alive. 
So  that,  the  second  morning  after  the 
Brysons'  arrival,  the  bottom  of  the 
well  was  bared  to  view. 

Whereupon  Bryson  sent  the  Mo- 
hammedan butler  to  the  palace,  two 
miles  away,  with  a  note  telling  the 
Maharajah  of  their  plight,  and  asking 
if  water  could  be  brought  in  carts 
from  the  great  well  of  the  park.  The 
Maharajah's  answer  was  an  invitation 
to  the  household — guests,  servants 
and  all — to  come  to  the  palace  and 
live  there  till  the  breaking  of  the 
monsoon  and  the  falling  of  rain. 

Accepted  instanter. 

"  This  palace  is  considered  the  most 
elaborate  specimen  of  Indo-Saracenic 
architecture  in  the  world,"  said  Bry- 
son, learnedly,  as  they  drove  up  to 
the  state  entrance.  One  hundred  serv- 
ants were  lined  up  to  receive  them, 
and  in  the  grand  hall  stood  the  Ma- 
harajah himself,  with  welcome  on  his 
lips.  He  was  dressed  now,  as  on  that 
night  in  his  London  mansion,  in  na- 
tive costume.  His  only  ornament 
now  was  the  priceless  necklace  of 
black  diamonds  and  rubies  set  in  dull 
gold,  which  he  had  said  was  for  the 
Maharanee. 

After  luncheon  he  showed  them  the 
beauties  of  his  palace — its  rare,  costly 
furniture,  hangings,  tapestries  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  frescoed  ceil- 
ings by  famous  artists,  and  its  stone 
pillars  and  arches  so  finely  carved  that 
they  seemed  to  be  covered  with  lace. 
At  last  they  came  to  the  armory, 
where  Captain  Bryson  began  a  lecture 
on  the  ancient  armor  and  weapons 
that  hung  on  the  wall — and,  some- 
how, the  Maharajah  and  Mrs.  Corn- 
wallis-Greaves  slipped  away  together, 
and  he  led  her  down  a  corridor,  saying, 
softly:  "I  am  glad  we  are  alone, 
madame.  There  is  a  part  of  the  pal- 
ace you  have  not  seen — the  east  wing, 
the  Oriental  section.     I  wish  to  show 
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it  to  you  only."  He  looked  at  her, 
fire  in  his  eyes. 

Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves  trembled. 
She  felt  that,  at  last  he  was  to  speak 
of  her  daughter.  Now,  surely,  she 
had  not  come  out  to  India  for  noth- 
ing. Thoughts  like  lightning  flashed 
through  her  mind.  The  moment  she 
left  him  she  would  fly  to  her  daughter, 
make  her  confession,  throw  herself  on 
the  girl's  mercy,  and  thus  persuade 
her  to  say  "Yes"  when  the  Prince 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  as  he  prob- 
ably would  after  dinner.  Still,  she 
trembled,  for,  withal,  she  felt  a  vague 
presentiment  of  evil. 

44  If  I  might  hope — "  he  began. 

44  You  may,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said, 
promptly,  taking  his  arm.  *  *  She  loves 
you." 

He  opened  a  door,  revealing  a  place 
of  surpassing  beauty,  a  portico  sur- 
rounding a  court  that  was  full  of 
palms  and  flowers,  and  baths  let  into 
the  ground,  Roman  style,  and  banked 
about  with  snow-white  marble  ;  while 
around  the  portico,  on  rugs  of  soft, 
silken  texture,  reclined  a  number  of 
women,  all  with  shining  chocolate 
skin,  like  the  Maharajah's  own.  In 
the  nose  of  each  of  these  women  hung 
a  ring,  or  an  ornament,  which  cov- 
ered her  mouth,  as  if  to  make  kissing 
difficult. 

Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves  had  turned 
pale.  She  had  to  cling  to  his  arm  for 
support.  The  Hindu  women  covered 
their  faces  with  sarees.  "  They  have 
never  before  seen  a  white  person," 
explained  the  Maharajah.  Several 
children,  who  had  been  playing  amid 
the  palms  or  splashing  in  the  baths, 
stood  still,  as  if  petrified. 

The  Maharajah  led  Mrs.  Cornwallis- 
Greaves  across  the  portico  and  opened 
another  door;  they  passed  in  and 
stood  in  an  apartment  more  beautiful 
than  any  of  which  she  had  ever 
dreamed.  <4This,  madame,"  he  said, 
*4  is  the  private  chamber  of  the  Ma- 
haranee, the  favorite  princess." 

44 The  favorite  princess!"  gasped 
Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves,  emphasiz- 
ing 44 favorite."  44So  that  is  the 
meaning  of  Maharanee!  Oh,  why 
did    Bryson    never   tell   me!     Those 


women  out  there — they  are  your 
wives?  Those  children — they  are 
yours?" 

Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves  was  a 
strong  woman.  She  was  regaining 
her  composure.  4<Your  Highness, 
this  is  impossible.  I  wish  to  leave 
here  at  once.  " 

44  But,  madame,"  said  the  Prince, 
with  a  smile,  44you  just  said  she 
loved  me." 

44  But  I  meant — whom  do  you  think 
I  meant?" 

44  Yourself,  madame." 

Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves  walked 
haughtily  toward  the  door.  Wild 
thoughts  again  flashed  through  her 
mind.  Her  daughter  in  this  place? 
Was  this  the  wifehood  for  which  she 
had  trained  the  girl?  Visions  spread 
like  pictures  before  her  of  the  effects 
of  the  financial  crash  that  awaited  her 
return  to  London,  of  the  life  she  would 
have  to  give  up,  of  the  life  to  which 
she  would  have  to  descend,  of  her 
daughter's  blasted  prospects.  She 
turned  and  walked  back  to  where  the 
Maharajah  stood  leaning  with  folded 
arms  against  a  marble  statue,  a 
hideous  Hindu  god.  She  touched 
the  chain  of  precious  stones  that 
hung  massively  on  his  breast.  44  Did 
you  say  that  this  was  for  the — the 
Maharanee?" 

44 1  did — my  dear."  And  he  took 
the  chain  from  his  own  person  and 
twisted  it  round  and  round  her  neck. 

44  The  yoke  is  very  heavy,"  she  said. 

When  the  monsoon  broke,  and  the 
rain  fell,  and  Famine  no  longer 
stalked  abroad,  the  Brysons  returned 
to  their  bungalow,  and  Mrs.  Cornwal- 
lis-Greaves and  her  daughter  went 
back  to  '  London,  where  she  paid  her 
debts,  with  interest. 

When  Mrs.  Goldstein  recently 
offered  her  a  hundred  pounds  to  in- 
troduce her  husband  to  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  Mrs.  Cornwallis-Greaves  laugh- 
ed in  the  woman's  face.  She  drives 
in  Rotten  Row  daily,  in  her  own  vic- 
toria ;  but  she  never  looks  into  the  eyes 
of  the  daughter  who  sits  beside  her. 

The  Maharajah  of  Baroda  is  also 
spending  the  season  in  London. 
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THE    COLONIAL    DAME 

SUCH  lineage  and  such  a  name 
Were  worthy  of  a  better  fame. 
This  noble  dame  of  high  degree 
Does  naught  but  quote  her  pedigree. 
It  is  so  long,  of  such  renown, 
It  took  a  year  to  write  it  down. 
Her  ancestors  gained  all  their  scars 
From  wounds  received  in  England's  wars. 
Her  grandsire  was  among  the  host 
The  Mayflower  brought  to  this  fair  coast. 
She'll  tell  you,  with  the  greatest  pains, 
What  blue  blood  courses  through  her  veins; 
Its  source  dates  back  so  long  ago 
She  scarce  recalls  the  time,  you  know. 
She  holds  so  high  her  lofty  head, 
She  scorns  the  ground  with  haughty  tread  ; 
In  fact,  her  blood  is  all  so  blue 
She  is  most  kind  to  speak  to  you. 

Adeline  Mayo  Hob  art. 


# 


NOT    UNCOMMON 

i4V/TR.  BOOKWORM  is  a  very  uninteresting  talker.  " 

1V1     a  yes.     I've  noticed  that  men  who  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge  are 
always  dry.  " 


j& 


THE    NECESSARY   START 

CHAPPIE — She  says  I'm  the  first  man  she  was  ever  engaged  ta 
She — Well,  she's  got  to  begin  on  somebody,  hasn't  she? 


<9t 

T   OVE  is  life,  they  say.     But  what  life  is  no  man  knoweth. 
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TWICE   OVER  THE   GATE 


By  Cécile  C.   Bacot 


WE  were  lying  at  Egfa.  Should 
anyone  not  know  where 
Egfa  is  situated  I  will  inform 
him.  Egfa  lies  where  garrisons  begin 
to  be  disagreeable. 

So  we  were  quartered  at  Egfa. 
"We" — that  is,  the  second  squadron 
of  the  XX  dragoons — five  officers  and 
the  rest.  Otherwise  there  was  not 
much  society  there  ;  a  few  more  or  less 
dignified  young  and  old  employers, 
with,  for  the  most  part,  very  dignified 
spouses.     That  was  all. 

At  some  distance  in  the  surround- 
ings were  a  few  landowners,  with 
whom,  however,  we  came  little  in 
contact,  probably  on  account  of  the 
long  distance.  But  there  was  one  of 
them  who  excited  our  interest  and 
curiosity.  It  was  a  certain  Count 
Zidenkovich  and  his  family.  Six 
months  already  the  squadron  was  at 
Egfa,  and  none  of  us  had  got  a  glimpse, 
with  even  one  eye,  at  a  member  of  the 
family  Zidenkovich. 

The  very  day  of  our  arrival  at  the 
new  place  we  heard  most  extraordi- 
nary things.  The  Count  was  said  to 
be  a  man-hater  and  the  Countess  as 
well,  while  the  daughter  was  so 
haughty  she  would  talk  to  her  maid 
only  through  locked  doors;  these 
things  and  many  others  of  the  kind 
were  told. 

Yet  our  youngest  lieutenant,  the 
little  Wenck,  on  his  round  of  custom- 
ary calls,  also  tried  his  luck  at  the 
Castle  Zidenkovich.  A  nice  time  he 
had  of  it! 

The  Count  was  not  receiving,  much 
less  the  Countess,  and  young  Count- 
ess Siza  never  received.  Laughing, 
he  told  us  the  sad  tale  ;  laughing,  we 
listened  to  it — but  mad  was  every  one 


of  us.  And  after  that,  little  was 
spoken  of  the  Zidenkoviches.  Only  the 
little  Wenck  had  firmly  resolved  to 
get  into  the  castle.  We  knew  that. 
And  what  the  little  Wenck  once  got 
into  his  head  he  usually  accomplished. 
That  we  also  knew. 

Who  was  Wenck?  He  was  our 
youngest  lieutenant.  His  name  really 
was  Anton,  Baron  of  Wenck-Nelmer- 
stadt — I  believe  his  family  came  from 
Hanover — but  for  us  he  was  only 
"the  little  Wenck."  He  was  not  so 
very  small,  rather  above  medium 
height,  but,  in  spite  of  his  twenty- 
three  years,  he  looked  as  if  he  still 
belonged  to  school.  A  very  handsome 
chap,  the  best  of  comrades  and  a 
brilliant  horseman,  he  was  our  pet — 
our  own  Wenck.  Always  he  had  a 
ready  purse,  and  his  sword  was  a 
sharp  one  in  need.  Did  he  not  fight 
one  day  with  a  chap  from  the  **  Uh- 
lans because  the  latter  pretended 
that  our  Captain's  mare  was  not  a 
thoroughbred? 

Such  was  our  little  Wenck.  Be- 
sides having  so  many  good  qualities, 
Wenck  owned  Punch.  Punch  was 
an  Irish  black-brown — an  ideal  horse. 
No  ditch  was  too  broad  for  him,  no 
hurdle  too  high.  We  were  out  of  it 
in  regiment  runs  or  army  steeple- 
chases when  Wenck  rode  Punch.  The 
black-and-red  sash  was  always  the 
first  at  the  tribune.  "Yes,  our 
Wenck  and  our  black-brown,"  could 
be  heard  in  the  squadron,  "are  two 
bully  good  fellows.  " 

The  Zidenkovich  castle  lay  in  a 
large  park  that  was  enclosed  by  a 
man-high  iron  fence,  along  the  inside 
of  which  ran  a  good-sized  brook. 

Well,  one  day  the  usual  field  exer- 
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cises  stretched  out  toward  the  castle. 
The  squadron  was  divided  into  friend 
and  enemy.  Little  Wenck  happened 
to  be  chased  by  a  couple  of  enemies, 
and — whether  with  premeditation  or 
not,  who  knows? — he  rode  straight 
for  the  iron  fence,  and  a  dig  with  the 
spurs  sent  horse  and  rider  flying  over. 
That  no  other  horse  would  jump 
after  Punch  the  little  one  knew  well, 
yet  he  shivered  at  having  so  daringly 
broken  into  the  peace  of  a  home — of 
this  one  in  particular. 

Who  could  tell  what  adventures 
awaited  him  in  the  bewitched  cas- 
tle? 

On  he  galloped,  ventre  à  terre, 
through  the  park.  The  thickets 
seemed  endless,  the  groups  of  trees 
impenetrable.  At  last  there  was 
light;  he  saw  the  fence  opposite,  be- 
yond a  broad  meadow  that  was  jolly 
ground  for  galloping;  but  his  way  led 
in  front  of  the  castle,  and  on  the  ter- 
race were  sitting  three  figures.  Who 
they  were  he  had  no  time  to  make  out. 
He  noticed  only  that  they  rushed  for- 
ward, and  he  heard  a  frightened  voice 
exclaim:  "Don't  jump!  there  is  the 
brook  !" 

But  too  late!  Already  Punch  was 
taking  the  double  obstacle  with  a  mag- 
nificent leap. 

The  exercises  were  over  and  we  sat 
at  dinner.  The  ride  of  little  Wenck 
was,  of  course,  the  main  topic  of  con- 
versation. First,  the  two  dandy 
jumps,  and  then — the  possible  conse- 
quences. A  friendly  man  among  the 
employers  assured  us  that,  he  formerly 
knew  the  old  Zidenkovich,  and  that  he 
would  not  rest  until  he  had  killed 
Wenck.  Although  I  did  not  put 
much  weight  in  those  words,  I  in- 
voluntarily thought  of  my  dueling 
pistols. 

While  we  still  lingered  over  our 
meal  a  groom  appeared  in  a  livery 
unknown  to  us  and  asked  for  the  offi- 
cer with  the  fine  horse,  adding  that  he 
was  sent  by  the  Count  Zidenkovich. 
A  groom — what  could  he  want?  Why 
should  a  groom  have  been  chosen  for 
a  messenger? 

"  That  means  me,"  said  Wenck. 


"  Well,  then,  you  are  to  come  to  my 
master,  the  Count,  and  no  later  than 
to-day." 

Great  silence. 

"  Tell  your  master  that  I  am  the 
Baron  Wenck,  and  if  he  wishes  any- 
thing of  me  he  shall  come  to  me," 
thundered  Wenck. 

*  *  Bravo,  little  one  ;  bravo  ! M  But  that 
was  only  the  first  impression  ;  then  we 
thought  it  over;  the  Count  was  right. 
Wenck  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  his 
household,  and  no  gentleman  forgives 
that.  Wenck  owed  him  an  apology. 
And  besides,  the  Count  was  an  old 
man.  To  send  his  groom  was  queer, 
indeed,  but  then — well,  reflections 
were  idle  now  ;  we  had  to  await  the 
consequences. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon,  after  the 
day's  work  was  done,  we  were  sitting 
in  front  of  the  café  smoking  cigar- 
ettes, when  a  strange-looking  carriage 
drove  across  the  market  place. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  vehicle,  such 
as  might  have  existed  fifty  years  ago. 
On  the  box  sat  a  beardless  old  coach- 
man, and  beside  him  a  hussar,  with 
the  customary  mustache. 

The  carriage  was  so  ancient-look- 
ing, so  weather-beaten,  that  it  was 
almost  comical  ;  but  it  was  drawn  by 
five  black  horses  that  caused  our  eyes 
to  open  wide  with  amazement;  they 
were  exquisitely  beautiful,  those  five! 

They  came  straight  for  us,  making 
our  hearts  leap  with  joy  as  we  watched 
them  step  along. 

Right  in  front  of  our  table  the  car- 
riage stopped,  and  the  hussar  jumped 
from  the  box  and  opened  the  carriage 
door.  Out  stepped  a  gentleman  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  in  whom  one 
could  recognize  the  nobleman  a  hun- 
dred feet  away,  in  spite  of  his  old- 
fashioned  costume. 

"Pardon  me  for  disturbing  you, 
gentlemen.  Allow  me  to  present 
myself — my  name  is  Zidenkovich." 

We  had  all  guessed  it,  yet  could 
hardly  believe  it.  Introductions  fol- 
lowed. 

*'  Please,  won't  you  be  seated?" 
Embarrassing  silence,  and  then  our 
visitor  began  : 

"  May  I  ask  which  one  of  you  gen- 
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tlemen  galloped  to-day  through  my 
park?" 

"I,"  said  Wenck,  quietly. 

"Ah,  Baron  Wenck,  is  it  not?  I 
did  not  know  whether  my  groom  un- 
derstood correctly.  You  might  have 
harmed  yourself — the  gate  is  high." 

Was  this  sarcasm?  The  old  gentle- 
man seemed  too  venerable,  too  digni- 
fied, to  be  other  than  sincere. 

He  apparently  guessed  our  doubts, 
and  continued  : 

"  I  asked  you  to-day  to  come  to  my 
castle  because  I  am  an  old  man  who 
dislikes  to  leave  his  grounds.  My 
groom  must  have  delivered  the  mes- 
sage stupidly.  Please  forgive  his  un- 
couthness.  So  I  had  to  come  myself. 
The  thing  is,  your  ride  has  occasioned 
my  daughter  to  fall  in  love." 

"What?" 

4  '  Yes,  to  fall  in  love,  "  said  the  man- 
hater,  quietly. 

"  Please  with  whom?" 

"With  your  horse.  Therefore  I 
wished  to  see  you  at  my  house,  that 
we  might  discuss  the  matter  over  a 
cigar.  Pray  tell  me,  is  the  horse  for 
sale?" 

"Forgive  me,  Count,"  began 
Wenck,  "  that  I  have  not  yet  found  a 
word  of  excuse  for — well,  let  us  call 
it  the  liberty  that  I  took  this  morning. 
It  grieves  me  the  more  as  I  cannot 
even  give  you  the  chance  of  revenge 
by  entering  into  your  proposal.  I 
have  not  the  right  to  sell  Punch.  He 
is  the  present  of  a  friend  to  whom  I 
promised,  on  my  honor,  to  keep  the 
animal." 

"  That  is  too  bad.  I  should  have 
liked  to  gratify  my  child.  Pardon  my 
falling  in  upon  you  this  way,  gentle- 
men. I  thank  you,  just  the  same,  for 
your  information,  Baron  Wenck. 
Good-evening,  gentlemen.  " 

With  these  words  he  re-entered  his 
carriage,  the  hussar  jumped  on  the 
box,  and  the  five  black  steeds  pranced 


away. 

"And  that  is  a  man-hater!' 


said 


one. 

"Well,   he  was  not  exactly  over- 
polite!"  another  remarked. 

"  Not  a  word  of  4  come  to  see  me.'" 
"  But  his  manners  are  great." 


"  Wenck  will  have  to  call." 

"Of  course;  to  acknowledge  his 
call." 

So  it  flew  back  and  forth.  The  lit- 
tle one  was  to  make  a  call — we  all 
agreed  on  that — partly  for  the  sake 
of  etiquette  and  partly  out  of  curi- 
osity. 

So  the  next  day  little  Wenck  rode 
in  his  best  uniform  to  Castle  Zi- 
denkovich.  He  rang  at  the  gate. 
Nobody  opened.  He  almost  tore  off 
the  bell.     The  gate  remained  closed. 

"  All  right;  what  goes  once  will  go 
again,"  thought  the  little  one.  A 
crack  with  the  whip,  a  short  run — 
but  Punch  refused.  "What,  Punch! 
are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?" 
Then  a  dig  of  the  spurs,  and  Punch 
jumped — jumped  too  short,  and  horse 
and  rider  landed  in  a  heap  in  the 
park. 

The  former  was  quickly  up  and 
away,  but  the  rider  remained  motion- 
less. Then  there  came  the  light  steps 
of  a  woman,  and  over  the  prostrate 
form  leaned  young  Countess  Siza. 

There  followed  a  long,  dreary 
time  for  our  Wenck.  He  lay  ill  for 
weeks  and  weeks  at  Castle  Ziden- 
kovich.  That  was  hard  for  our  lively 
friend.  But  he  was  nursed  like  the 
son  of  the  house.  And  when,  in  the 
mornings,  haughty  Countess  Siza  put 
flowers  into  the  sick-room,  "so  that 
he  might  enjoy  a  bit  of  the  Summer," 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  dreaded  to 
get  well.  For  the  Countess  had  won- 
derful eyes,  and  even  without  the 
flowers  she  brought  the  Summer's 
warmth  into  the  room  and  happiness 
to  him  as  well.  And  the  old  Count 
and  Countess  did  not  seem  the  least 
peculiar  any  more  since  he  knew  the 
cause  of  their  retired  life.  One  son 
had  been  brought  home  to  the  parents 
— killed  in  a  duel.  "And  he  was  a 
fine  officer,"  the  old  Count  once  re- 
lated. "The  other  one  would  have 
been  to-day  as  old  as  you.  He  died 
in  Bosnia — not  yet  a  full-grown  cadet 
— the  death  of  a  brave  soldier.  And 
when  one  has  had  such  misfortunes 
one  no  more  fits  in  with  the  gay  world 
-—one  only  spoils  everybody's  humor. 
And  my  daughter  must  suffer  from 
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it.  The  poor  child  mourns  away  her 
young  life  here." 

Then  came  the  first  day  when  the 
invalid  was  permitted  to  sit  in  the 
park.  And  Countess  Siza  was  beside 
him,  making  a  sketch  of  Punch. 

44  Without  the  rider?"  asked  little 
Wenck. 

44  That  is  easier,"  she  replied,  and 
both  were  silent. 

Then  he  remarked:  "You  once 
wanted  to  buy  Punch,  did  you  not, 
Countess?" 

44  Yes;  but  I  do  not  like  him  any 
more.  " 

44  Why  not?"  he  asked. 

44  Because — because — or,  rather,  I 
like  him  better  than  before.  " 

44  Yes,  Countess,  I  am  not  allowed 
to  sell  him,  but  to  present  him ?" 

44  How  could  I  accept  a  horse  from 
anyone?"  she  said. 

Then  another  silence  followed — a 
long  one.     At  last  he  said  : 

44  You  could  not — not  from  a  stran- 
ger. But,  Siza,  I — I  am  hardly  a 
stranger  any  more — am  I?" 

No  answer.  Only  the  trees  whis- 
pered in  the  wind,  and  it  became  too 
dark  to  do  more  drawing.  The 
groom  was  sent  away  with  the  horse. 

44  You  should  go  back  into  the  house 
now,  Baron,"  suggested  the  Countess. 


44  You  are  out  for  the  first  time,  you 
know.  " 

44  Just  a  little  while  longer, 
please;  it  is  so  lovely  here.  Now, 
how  about  the  horse?  I  must  not  sell 
him,  and  from  a  stranger  you  cannot 
accept  a  present.  " 

44  Consequently,  I  resign,"  she  re- 
plied. 

And  another  soft  whisper  went 
through  the  trees.  It  must  have  been 
an  angel's  voice  whispering  to  the 
two  young  hearts  that  they  were  no 
strangers  to  each  other,  for  first 
their  glances  met  and  mingled 
tenderly,  then  their  hands  were 
clasped,  and  then — but  it  had  grown 
so  dark  it  was  imperative  they 
should  go  in. 

But  in  the  drawing-room  later  on 
it  was  bright,  and  there  could  be  seen 
four  happy  people. 

44  Well,  I  thought  you  just  wanted 
the  horse,"  grumbled  the  man-hater, 
with  wet  eyes.  44  There  goes  the  little 
witch  and  also  takes  the  rider!" 

And  she  did  take  him. 

For  our  little  Wenck  and  our  Punch, 
they  were  a  couple  of  fine  fellows, 
and  what  once  entered  the  head  of  the 
little  one  was  quite  sure  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

We  all  knew  that 


THE    OTHER    WOMAN 


SHE  holds  within  her  slender,  jeweled  hand 
Capriciously  my  fragile  cup  of  bliss. 

The  years  have  yielded  vintage  but  for  this; 
For  this  the  tilling  of  the  sunny  land  ; 
For  this  the  purpling  fruit  was  zephyr- fanned, 

That  she  might  sip  the  wine  that  is  his  kiss, 

Its  subtlest  sweetness  who  must  ever  miss — 
While  I,  in  dim,  neglected  corners  stand, 

With  aching  throat  and  eager,  parched  lips, 
Fearing  to  look,  yet  looking  only  there, 

Lest  carelessly,  with  wanton  finger-tips, 
She  spill  it,  drop  by  drop,  this  fluid  rare. 

I  still  may  snatch  my  own  when  she  shall  pass — 

Mine,  with  her  finger  marks  upon  the  glass! 

Ethel  M.  Kellsy. 
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LORD  AND   LADY  LADDISMEERE 


By  Edgar  Fawcett 


THEY  had  been  in  Rome  over  a 
fortnight  when  their  first  lit- 
tle pangs  of  discontentment 
were  mutually  confessed.  Of  course, 
these  did  not  relate  to  the  Eternal 
City.  They  told  themselves  that 
Rome  grew  more  adorable  every  day, 
now  that  March  had  begun  to  steep 
in  living  emerald  the  Campagna,  and 
that  sometimes  of  an  afternoon  you 
could  see  small  clouds  of  airy  flame 
above  St.  Peter's,  like  tiny  ethereal 
pyres  of  burning  martyrs,  and  the 
views  of  sunset  from  the  terraces  of 
the  Pincio  were  more  ripely  golden, 
more  imperially  red.  No;  they  still 
worshipped  Rome,  and  hated  the 
thought  of  leaving  it,  though  their 
itinerary,  planned  with  strictest  care, 
warned  them  that  they  must  soon  go 
northward. 

They  were  two  sisters,   who  had 
lived  in   New  York  all  their  lives. 
Their    people  had  been    gentlefolk, 
and  their  name  was  the  old  Knicker- 
bocker one  of  Van  Loo.     In  the  early 
eighties  they  had  been  two  little  girls 
with  fine  prospects,  living  in  a  large 
house  near  Washington  Square,  with 
both  their  parents  popular  leaders  of 
fashion,  and  Summering  at  Newport 
with  their  ponies  and  French  attend- 
ants and  all  easeful  accompaniments 
of   wealth.     Then    their  father   had 
suddenly  died,   and  soon    afterward 
the  horrible  knowledge  had  broken 
upon  their  mother  that  rash  and  se- 
cret speculations  had  left  her  with  a 
pinched    purse.      Foolishly,    desper- 
ately, she  fought  her  husband's  cred- 
itors,   and   the    fight,    which    lasted 
three    forlorn   years,   at   last   killed 
her.     She  died  on  the  bitterest  terms 
with    a  rich   brother,  who  had  op- 


posed the  mad  litigation  into  which 
she  plunged. 

Finally,  the  two  girls,  after  fronting 
an  outlook  of  financial  peril  which 
they  were  now  quite  old  enough  to 
understand,  had  found  themselves 
harbored  in  what  seemed  like  the 
sarcastic  "  safety  "  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  With  this  they 
had  rented  a  small  uptown  flat,  and 
had  lived  there  ever  since,  two  young 
feminine  Lucifers  of  pride  as  re- 
garded all  help  from  certain  prosper- 
ous relations,  though  it  should  be 
added  that  no  financial  offers  had  sur- 
passed a  rather  modest  figure.  Their 
kinsfolk,  however,  made  much  of 
them  socially. 

This  was  at  first,  when  Adelaide, 
the  elder,  was  slightly  past  the  com- 
ing-out season,  and  Mabel,  the  young- 
er, had  just  neared  it.  But,  like  so 
many  New  York  maids  who  possess 
what  is  called  position,  yet  for  whom 
the  bills  of  dressmakers  are  an  affair 
of  sad  impediment,  they  retired  after 
only  a  few  glimpses  of  the  glitter 
and  bravery  of  festal  halls.  Later 
their  days  were  spent  on  the  banks 
of  modish  society  rather  than  in  its 
mid-stream.  They  saw  it  in  per- 
spective, and  hence  much  of  its  silli- 
ness and  hollowness  grew  sharply 
apparent.  They  had  nothing  to 
keep  up  in  the  way  of  convention  or 
style,  and  therefore  the  saner  and 
healthier  energies  of  human  refine- 
ment drew  closer  within  their  ken. 
They  would  not  know  everybody,  but 
they  found  themselves  knowing  no- 
bodies who  were  interesting  for  per- 
sonal reasons  alone,  and  not  for  the 
patrician  or  plutocratic  glamour  of 
their  names.    In  other  words,  they 
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broadened,  as  so  frequently  happens, 
under  the  influence  of  a  narrow  bank 
account. 

But  this,  to  their  great  amazement, 
one  day  palpably  enlarged.  A  few 
more  annual  hundreds  were  added  to 
their  twenty-five.  The  rich  uncle  had 
gone  abroad  after  their  mother's 
death,  and  they  heard  of  his  demise 
in  Paris  with  scarcely  a  thought  that 
the  old  fraternal  wrath  would  so  far 
abate  as  to  leave  them  a  dime.  When 
the  glad  tidings  came  they  looked  at 
one  another  bewilderedly.  It  was  late 
Autumn,  and  the  leaves  in  the  near 
Park,  having  yellowed,  reddened  and 
browned  in  the  soft  rains  and  drowsy 
suns,  were  now  dropping  to  earth. 

44  We  can  go,"  said  Mabel,  as  if  in 
jocund  approval  of  destiny.  "We 
can  manage  it  now,  perfectly.  " 

•  4  Go?"  said  Adelaide.    4  *  Where?" 

44  To  the  moon,  of  course — where 
else?  Only,  our  moon  is  Europe. 
We  must  be  economical,  of  course, 
but  we  can  manage  it  perfectly  for 
four  or  five  months.  "  And  Mabel,  who 
was  blonde,  slender  and  exceedingly 
pretty,  began  a  little  improvised  skirt- 
dance  in  the  limited  drawing-room. 

44  Don't!"  reproved  Adelaide,  who 
was  dark,  serious  and  not  in  the  least 
pretty,  though  well  above  deserving 
that  fatal  epithet  44 plain."  44  Remem- 
ber, dear,  that  he's  only  just  dead." 

44  He  was  horrid  to  poor  mamma," 
flashed  Mabel,  44  and  he  might  have 
repented,  being  a  bachelor,  and  have 
treated  us  two  innocents  a  bit  more 
generously.  Still,  heaven  bless  him 
for  letting  us  see  Italy!  Of  all  places, 
I  want  Italy  first.  Then  we'll  go  up- 
ward along  the  map,  through  France, 
to  England.  I'll  have  our  voyage  all 
planned  out  in  no  time.  We'll  take 
one  of  the  German  steamers  to  Naples 
and  we'll  take  it—"  Here  Mabel 
threw  back  a  haughty  head,  folding 
her  plump  arms  in  droll  austerity — 
44  by  the  middle  of  next  month,  Ade- 
laide— not  a  day  later!  not  a  day!" 

They  took  it,  indeed,  about  a  fort- 
night earlier. 

They  had  pleasant  enough  accom- 
modations at  rather  modest  rates  in 


the  Pension  Zucchesi.  Their  two 
rooms  were  small,  it  is  true,  but 
then  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  meagre  receptivities  of  a  New 
York  flat  in  West  Sixty-something 
street.  They  could  look  out  each 
morning,  when  they  rose,  upon  the 
Via  Sistina,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  old  gray  stone  steps  that  lead  up 
to  it  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and 
see  the  yellow  walls,  as  well,  of  that 
sagging,  memory  -  haunted  house 
where  poor  John  Keats  breathed  his 
last. 

Their  pension  was  full  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  at  first  they  liked  this,  telling 
each  other  that  it  was  a  bond  of  pleas- 
ant reminder.  But  latterly  the  bond 
had  begun  to  weary  and  irk  them. 
Some  of  their  fellow-countryfolk 
they  found  dull  but  quite  unobjection- 
able. Others  they  were  compelled  to 
shrink  from  as  piteously  crude.  In 
their  way  they  were  stanch  patriots, 
and  hence  yielded  reluctantly  to  the 
stress  of  severe  condemnation. 

44  We  might  have  gone  to  a  German 
boarding-house,"  Adelaide  would  say; 
44  but  think  how  coarse  the  Germans 
can  be  when  they're  really  ill-bred!" 

44  Or  the  Italians,  for  that  matter," 
Mabel  would  add.  44  Their  table- 
manners  are  Latin  rather  than  Teu- 
tonic, if  one  pleases,  but  they  suck 
into  their  throats  trailing  yards  of 
macaroni  quite  as  uncouthly  as 
Herr  This  and  Frau  That  gobble  then- 
sauerkraut  from  knife-blades.  " 

Yet  at  last  Mabel  wailed  out  to  her 
sister,  one  day,  in  droll  frenzy:  *4  That 
man  Brindle,  from  Kansas,  has  had 
the  impudence  to  ask  me  if  I  wouldn't 
go  with  him  to  the  opera.  Think  of 
it!" 

44  Alone?"  sighed  Adelaide. 

44  Of  course.  He  said  he  guessed 
we  didn't  want  his  sister  along  (that 
freckled  girl  who  boasts  that  she  rode 
on  a  bicycle  fifty  times  round  the 
Coliseum,  and  who  is  always  chewing 
some  sort  of  brown  gum  that  she  de- 
clares 4  elegant  for  dyspepsia  '),  be- 
cause three  would  spoil  company!" 

Again  Adelaide  sighedL  "  How  on 
earth  did  you  answer  him?" 

44  Oh,  I  laughed  in  his  face." 
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44  No  doubt  he  meant  well,"  chided 
Adelaide,  "  after  all.  Besides,  we 
shouldn't  make  enemies  during  the 
rest  of  the  time  we're  here.  It  would 
turn  the  place  more  disagreeable 
still." 

"  As  if  anything  could!  That  flashy 
little  Mrs.  Bixby,  who  says  she  comes 
from  Texas — did  you  hear  her  giggle 
out  to-day,  at  luncheon,  that  she 
thought  the  Laocoon  in  the  Vatican 
beat  any  snake-story  she'd  ever  read 
in  a  newspaper?" 

Adelaide  gave  a  pensive  little  nod. 
4 'The  truth  is,  we  shouldn't  have 
come  to  this  pension  at  all.  We  should 
have  brought  letters,  which  lots  of 
our  New  York  acquaintances  would 
have  given  us  for  the  asking,  and  got 
into  quarters  of  a  much  better  grade. 
However,  it's  too  late  now.  When 
we  go  to  Florence  we  must  look  up 
Mrs.  Abernethey.  She  was  mamma's 
dear  friend,  you  know,  and  lives  there 
now  almost  constantly." 

4 'And  as  for  England — "  began 
Mabel. 

"Oh,  don't  let  us  think  of  seek- 
ing out  Ida,  dear.  True,  she's  our 
first  cousin,  and  as  children  we  were 
very  intimate  with  her;  but  then,  Ida 
has  married  into  excessively  fashion- 
able circles,  and  our  economies  and 
humilities  would  clash  terribly  with 
all  her  smartness." 

About  two  hours  later  Mabel  came 
hurrying  after  her  sister  in  the  mel- 
low dimness,  and  caught  up  with  her 
just  as  she  neared  those  superb  cy- 
presses that  front  the  French  Col- 
lege. 

44  My  dear,"  said  Adelaide,  44why 
are  you  in  such  wild  haste?  I  walked 
slowly,  as  you  asked " 

44  Oh,  Adelaide,"  cried  Mabel, 
quick-breathed  and  with  dancing 
eyes,  4<  a  most  amazing  thing  has  just 
happened  at  the  pension.  There's  a 
new  arrival.  Indeed,  there  are  two. 
And  who  do  you  think  they  are?  The 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Laddismeere. 
Positively  !  I  read  their  names  in  the 
guests'  book.  They  came  a  little 
while  ago— very  simply,  in  a  cab. 
And  I've  just  seen  them  ;  they  stood 
talking  together  for  a   few  minutes 


in  the  reading-room.  They  both 
seem  to  be  enormously  nice.  He  is 
tallish  and  grayish,  with  long,  thin 
legs  (I  begin  to  think  the  old  John 
Bull  type  has  wholly  passed  away) 
and  shrewd  but  kindly  eyes.  She,  in 
spite  of  a  very  plain  gown  (cut,  by 
the  bye,  with  suspicious  modishness), 
is  extremely  blonde,  almost  as  tall  as 
the  Earl,  has  a  high  nose,  a  taper- 
ing chin,  a  placid  mouth,  and  moves 
with  the  grace  of  some  great  lazy 
bird." 

"  What  on  earth,"  mused  Adelaide, 
aloud,  4'can  have  induced  such  peo- 
ple to  lodge  at  the  Pension  Zucchesi? 
Perhaps " 

44 1  know  what  you're  going  to  say," 
interjected  Mabel.  44No;  you  are 
wrong;  they're  emphatically  genuine. 
This  is  what  that  puffy  old  English- 
woman, Mrs.  Brockby,  told  me,  with 
her  usual  reckless  vernacular,  a  few 
minutes  ago:  4My  dear  Miss  Van 
Loo,'  she  said,  4  the  Hearl  comes  from 
one  of  the  boldest  families  in  Kent. 
I  lived  for  years  close  by  Clitton 
Park,  his  splendid  'ome,  and  I  recog- 
nized 'im  the  hinstant  I  met  'im  in 
the  'all.  She  was  a  Miss  Dims- 
dale,  very  rich,  and  a  niece  of  the 
Marquis  of  Staines.  I  'aven't  'eard 
that  they've  been  reduced  in  fortune, 
so  it  can't  be  that  as  brought  'em  'ere. 
Perhaps  they  just  wanted  a  change. 
Our  gentry  are  that  way  disposed 
sometimes.  They  get  tired  a  bit, 
don't  you  know,  of  their  ellergant  and 
'aughty  lives.'  " 

From  this  view  Adelaide  soon  dis- 
sented; there  must  be  some  other 
motive.  But  a  little  later,  after  hav- 
ing met  Lord  and  Lady  Laddismeere, 
with  their  easy  approachableness  and 
their  evident  but  never  condescend- 
ing desire  to  be  amused,  both  she  and 
Mabel  began  to  wonder  if  Mrs. 
Brockby  might  not,  after  all,  have 
judged  correctly. 

The  bevy  of  Americans  were  at 
first  very  much  impressed.  Then 
they  grew  accustomed  to  the  presence 
of  British  nobility,  and  sometimes 
tempered  with  familiarity  their  pre- 
vious awe. 

44 1  suppose,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bixby 
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to  the  Earl,  one  day  when  there  was 
a  full  attendance  at  dinner,  "that 
you're  always  called  '  your  Earlship  * 
in  your  native  country." 

44  Quite  seldom,"  replied  Lord  Lad- 
dismeere, with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

44  Oh,  quite,"  smiled  his  wife. 

44  Tell  me,"  Lord  Laddismeere  then 
said  to  the  lady  from  Texas,  44is  it 
really  your  belief  that  any  such  form 
of  address  is  employed  in  England?" 
Already  Mabel  and  Adelaide  had  ob- 
served how  many  questions  he  was 
wont  to  ask  in  his  gentle  voice,  and 
how  he  would  always  address  them 
to  the  feminine  part  of  the  pension , 
seldom  noticing  its  male  residents 
more  than  commonest  courtesy  re- 
quired. 

Mrs.  Bixby  flushed  a  little  and 
tossed  her  head,  with  its  glossy  dark 
hair,  that  she  wore  elaborately  ring- 
letted  in  front  and  cut  short  behind. 
44  Oh,  I  guess  I  hadn't  thought  much 
about  how  they  called  you,"  she  said, 
pertly. 

44  4  Earlship  '  is  hardly  a  word  at  all,  " 
Mabel  could  not  here  help  striking  in. 

The  Texan  lady  gave  her  a  chilly 
glance.  She  had  already  decided 
that  those  Van  Loo  girls  put  on  airs 
because  they  came  from  a  big  Eastern 
city  like  New  York.  44  Perhaps  you 
know  more  about  the  English  aris- 
tocracy than  I  do,"  she  tittered,  sting- 
ingly. 

44  Come,  now,"  said  Lord  Laddis- 
meere to  Mabel,  "howdojww  think 
I  should  be  addressed?" 

44  / can  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Brindle's 
bicycling  sister.  44  Everybody  calls 
you  just  plain  *my  Lord'  and  your 
wife  4  my  Lady.  '  " 

The  Earl  laughed  and  so  did  his 
wife.  But  their  mirth  sounded  very 
sweet  and  inoffensive.  Adelaide,  es- 
pecially, was  always  watching  for 
traces  of  hidden  pride  or  ridicule  in 
it  when  it  came,  but  she  could  never 
find  the  least. 

44 Oh,  you  Americans!"  The  Earl 
continued  to  laugh,  and  he  lifted  one 
delicately  shaped  hand  as  if  playfully 
remonstrant.  His  eyes  again  met 
Mabel's,  and  she  impulsively  broke 
out: 


44  Of  course,  you  are  called  only 
4  my  Lord  '  by  servants  and  others  of 
the  lower  classes.  For  anybody  else 
to  do  it  is  in  very  bad  taste.  " 

44  Quite  right,  Miss  Van  Loo,"  said 
Lady  Laddismeere.  44We  wish  no- 
body else  would  do  it.  " 

44  It  wasn't  thought  bad  taste  in 
England  till  rather  lately,"  sniffed  a 
certain  spinster  of  advanced  years, 
who  came  from  a  remote  town  in  New 
Hampshire,  hated  everything  English, 
spoke  with  the  rasping  notes  of  a 
katydid,  and  knew  a  prodigious 
amount  concerning  Italy  and  many 
other  countries  besides,  though  she 
had  landed  in  Europe  hardly  more 
than  a  month  before. 

44  Ah,  I  think  you're  by  no  means 
in  error  there,"  said  Lord  Laddis- 
meere; 44but  that  is  one  of  the 
deformities  we've  outgrown."  The 
sharp-tongued  spinster's  name  was 
Miss  Titchitt,  and  he  always  seemed 
specially  to  delight  in  her  snappish- 
ness.  44  Perhaps  you  think  we  have 
many  others  it  would  be  as  well  had 
we  survived?" 

44  Certainly  I  do,"  concurred  Miss 
Titchitt.  44For  instance,  making 
your  footmen,  as  you  call  'em,  pow- 
der their  hair.     That's  too  awful  !" 

Everybody  laughed. 

44  And  paying  the  members  of  your 
royal  family  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  pounds  a  year  for  doing 
nothing  but  assume  to  be  better 
than  other  folks.  And  having  fags 
at  your  boys'  public  schools.  And 
giving  your  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  besides  two  or  three  big  pal- 
aces to  live  in.  And — "  But  here 
Miss  Titchitt  paused  and  used  her 
handkerchief  rather  turbulently.  She 
had  caught  cold  the  previous  day  while 
prowling  about  the  vaulted  aisles  of 
St.  John  in  Laterano. 

44  How  wonderfully  good-natured 
they  are?"  said  Adelaide  to  Mabel, 
when  the  sisters  were  again  alone  to- 
gether. 44  It  isn't  so  much  how  they 
stand  it  all,"  she  pursued,  in  her  med- 
itative way,  44as  why  they  stand  it 
all." 

44  Mystery  unfathomable!"  replied 
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Mabel.  4 4  But  I'm  sure  they  feel  we're 
different.     Aren't  you?" 

"  'M — yes.  They've  asked  us  to  go 
to  the  Villa  Borghese  to-morrow,  and 
Lady  Laddismeere  said  it  would  be 
4  only  a  party  of  four.  '  " 

44  If  it  were  not  for  your  funny 
scruples,  Adelaide,  I'd  certainly  tell 
them " 

44  About  Ida,  and  our  New  York 
4  position,' and  all  that?  But  you've 
promised  me  you  wouldn't,  and  it's 
far  best." 

Mabel  bridled  a  little.  44  We're  as 
good  in  our  country  as  they  are  in 
theirs." 

44  No,  we're  not.  They're  rich  and 
influential.  We're  neither.  Besides, 
they  never  talk  about  themselves  ;  let 
us  be  equally  reticent.  And  then, 
recollect  that  they're  no  doubt  like 
hundreds  of  their  fellow-nabobs. 
They  may  recognize  that  we're  Ameri- 
can ladies,  and  not  like  Mrs.  Bixby 
and  Miss  Titchitt  and  all  the  others. 
But  that  means  very  little  to  the  high- 
born English  swell.  He's  accustomed 
to  refinement  and  good  breeding  in 
legions  of  the  middle  classes.  " 

Next  day  Adelaide  and  Mabel  drove 
off  in  a  hired  vehicle  with  the  Laddis- 
meeres,  envied,  as  they  well  knew, 
by  a  handful  of  intent  watchers.  If 
the  Villa  Borghese  were  hemmed  in, 
like  certain  other  palatial  Roman 
museums,  by  narrow  and  often  filthy 
streets,  its  interior  would  still  be  fas- 
cinating. But  the  great  Park,  with 
its  glorious  ilexes,  for  long  has  been 
reckoned  a  frame  of  incomparable 
charm  for  this  noble  relic  of  a  ruined 
race.  After  viewing  all  the  art  beau- 
ties inside  the  structure  our  little 
party  strolled  among  the  natural  beau- 
ties outside.  Mabel  walked  with  Lord 
Laddismeere,  Adelaide  with  his  wife. 
The  sisters'  English  companions  made 
admirable  guides,  having  often  vis- 
ited the  place  before.  The  Countess 
had  not  before  arrayed  herself  half  so 
finely  as  to-day,  and  smart  clothes  be- 
came her  tall  figure  and  undulating 
lissomeness  of  movement.  She  was 
delightful,  Adelaide  thought,  when 
she  spoke  of  this  famed  domain  of 
dead  princes,  but  a  little  tedious  when 


she  lapsed  into  questions  about  Amer- 
ican maids,  wives  and  widows,  their 
habits,  preferences,  ideas,  deficiencies 
or  aptitudes.  With  the  Earl  Mabel 
found  it  quite  the  same.  Possibly 
each  damsel  might  have  been  won 
into  elucidating  responses  if  any  per- 
sonal queries  had  sought  to  discover 
their  own  particular  standing,  rela- 
tionships and  associations  in  their 
huge  native  transatlantic  town. 

44  But  no!"  exclaimed  Mabel,  as  the 
girls  afterward  privately  discussed 
this  subject  together;  44they  don't 
seem  to  care  a  whit  who  we  are. 
They  appear  to  regard  us  merely  as 
specimens  of  a  foreign  civilization 
who  can  give  them  'points'  as  to 
certain  general  national  surround- 
ings." 

44  Precisely,"  agreed  Adelaide. 
44  And  the  information  must  relate  to 
our  own  sex  in  America,  or  their  in- 
terest in  it  at  once  palls.  I  confess, 
Mabel,  that  all  this  has  begun  to  irri- 
tate me.  I  feel  as  if  we  were  both 
being  coolly  and  adroitly  used — for 
what  purpose  heaven  alone  knows — 
just  like  the  other  denizens  of  this 
depressing  pension.  Well,  the  irrita- 
tion won't  last  long,"  Adelaide  con- 
tinued, *4  for  they  are  going  away  on 
Tuesday  next.  " 

44  Yes,"  Mabel  answered,  44  the  Earl 
told  me.  To  Bellagio,  of  all  delicious 
spots!  And  poor  we  shall  only  see 
the  Lake  of  Como  from  the  train  !  I 
wonder  if  they  will  ask  us  to  4  look 
them  up  '  when  we  get  to  London  in 
May." 

44  Highly  improbable,"  negatived 
Adelaide.  And  yet,  on  Tuesday,  just 
before  their  departure,  the  Countess 
handed  her  card  to  the  elder  Miss 
Van  Loo.  On  it  was  engraved  44  The 
Countess  of  Laddismeere,  Belgrave 
Square." 

44 1  didn't  quite  like  the  way  it  was 
done,"  Adelaide  commented  later. 

44  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that," 
vaguely  objected  Mabel.  "You  see, 
they  were  in  a  hurry  for  the  train, 
and  their  luggage  had  been  delayed. 
The  Earl  saw  her  give  you  the  card, 
and  nodded  and  smiled  at  me  as  she 
did  so." 
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"Yes;  but,  somehow,  her  man- 
ner 

"  Is  her  manner,  Adelaide — some- 
times vivacious  and  sometimes 
dreamy,  as  if  she  were  half -awake.  I 
mean  those  occasions,  you  know, 
when  she  talks  over  you,  as  it  were, 
with  her  fluty  voice,  as  if  she  didn't 
expect  you  to  answer,  and  wouldn't 
exactly  hear  you  if  you  did.  Any- 
way, if  our  limited  wardrobe  isn't  in 
rags  by  the  time  we  reach  London, 
we  may  drop  in  for  a  cup  of  tea — 
didn't  she  warble  something  about  a 
cup  of  tea? — and  behold  her  girt  by 
all  her  Belgravian  glory!" 

At  Florence,  a  week  or  so  later, 
the  sisters  easily  fell  in  with  Mrs. 
Abernethey,  their  mother's  old 
friend.  Though  a  faded  lady,  she 
yet  brimmed  with  vitality,  and  gave 
"dear  Lydia's  girls,"  as  she  called 
them,  the  warmest  welcome.  Flor- 
ence, therefore,  unveiled  its  captiva- 
tions  to  the  newcomers  under  condi- 
tions quite  different  from  those  that 
had  invested  their  stay  in  Rome.  They 
lodged  cheaply  but  well,  and  tucked, 
as  it  were,  beneath  either  arm  of  the 
benevolent  old  Europeanized  Ameri- 
can, saw  much  of  breathing  and 
interesting  humanity  besides  those 
painted  specimens  that  line  so  nobly 
the  walls  of  the  Pitti  and  Uffizi  gal- 
leries. 

When  April  had  begun  to  fill  Flor- 
ence with  the  flowers  from  which  her 
name  is  borrowed,  and  the  sisters 
bade  farewell  to  their  invaluable 
helper,  they  looked  upon  the  huge 
French  metropolis,  whither  they 
would  now  journey  with  all  possible 
expedition,  as  a  place  where  pre-in- 
structions  would  arm  them  against 
every  awkward  mistake.  Mrs.  Aber- 
nethey had  pressed  upon  them  quite  a 
packet  of  introductory  letters,  but 
none  of  these,  on  arriving  in  Paris, 
they  thought  it  wise  to  use.  There 
would  be  time  only  to  "see  things," 
they  concluded,  for,  according  to  their 
planned-out  foreign  sojourn,  they  had 
but  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  another  fort- 
night in  London,  and  then— home. 
They  had  already  exceeded  their 
proposed  Italian  residence,  and  their 


funds  had  now  assumed  that  com- 
manding sort  of  pathos  which  belongs 
so  peculiarly  to  a  dwindled  purse. 

The  weather  being  exquisite  in 
Paris,  they  tore  themselves  with  diffi- 
culty from  those  pomps  of  structure 
and  space  which  always  affect  so 
peculiarly  persons  who  see  them  for 
the  first  time.  The  weather  was  dull 
and  windy  when  they  reached  Lon- 
don, and  they  felt  that  the  vaunted 
loveliness  of  a  British  May  was  based 
on  air — and  damp,  raw  air  at  that 
They  were  lucky,  however,  in  the 
lodgings  they  soon  secured,  after  a 
day  or  two,  at  the  lordly  but  inex- 
pensive Langham.  Quite  near  it,  in 
quiet  old  Weymouth  street,  they  later 
secured  most  desirable  apartments. 
A  little  later  the  sun  broke  out,  and 
then  they  saw  a  new  London,  with 
its  countless  squares  and  its  expansive 
park  all  full  of  twinkling  greenery, 
and  with  strangely  picturesque  com- 
mingling of  splendid  homes  and 
dreary  hovels. 

Both  were  eager  for  "sights." 
They  began  with  Westminster  Abbey, 
like  true  Americans,  and  ended  with 
Madame  Tussaud's  wax-works.  Eight 
or  nine  days  were  thus  passed,  and  at 
length  Mabel  declared  to  her  sister 
that  the  limit  had  been  reached,  and 
she  would  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  pilgrimage  in  leisurely  walks. 

"  How  about  Lord  and  Lady  Lad- 
dismeere?"  said  Adelaide,  with  a  sly 
smile. 

Mabel  started.  "YouVe  never 
even  hinted  of  our  going  to  Belgrave 
Square." 

"No, "said  Adelaide,  with  a  pretty 
turn  of  satire  ;  "  I  knew  how  any  sug- 
gestion of  the  sort  would  shock  you." 

"It — it  frightens  me  now,"  re- 
turned Mabel,  with  a  comic  huddling 
together  of  the  shoulders  and  a  brief 
but  tight  closure  of  the  eyelids. 
After  a  mock  shudder,  she  resumed: 
"  That  day  in  Hyde  Park!  The  glit- 
tering smartness  of  the  carriages, 
the  luxurious  toilets  of  the  women! 
Oh,  it  was  overpowering!  As  I  told 
you,  we  might  come  across  them 
any  moment.  And  I  had  a  fear  that 
if  we  did " 
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"They  wouldn't  have  bowed  to 
us?"  Adelaide  asked,  quite  sharply. 
"  Well,  perhaps  they  wouldn't.  Do 
you  know,  my  dear,  that  you're  dread- 
fully snobbish  in  your  talk?  Well, 
let  it  be  settled.  We  will  not  call  at 
Belgrave  Square." 

"Yes,  it's  better  we  should  not," 
murmured  Mabel.  "In  the  first 
place,  you  know,  we  haven't  a  decent 
rag  between  us  to  go  in.  " 

"Oh,"  bristled  Adelaide,  remem- 
bering a  few  careful  but  rather  at- 
tractive purchases  in  Paris,  "I'm  not 
so  sure  about  that" 

Then  followed  a  little  series  of  mild 
quarrels,  which  "broke  and  formed" 
incidentally,  like  Tennyson's  "flick- 
ering fairy  circle,"  till  Adelaide 
averred  that,  since  Mabel  was  dying  to 
pay  the  visit,  she  would  go,  and  Mabel 
retorted  that,  since  Adelaide  was  con- 
cealing her  true  wishes  under  a  dip- 
lomatic deceit,  she  would  consent  to 
be  taken!  This  droll  compromise 
resulted,  one  afternoon,  in  two  well- 
dressed  maidens  hailing  an  empty 
cab  as  it  came  vagabonding  along 
Portland  Place  and  having  them- 
selves driven,  for  the  modest  sum  of 
a  shilling  and  sixpence,  to  one  of  the 
handsomest  houses  in  Belgrave 
Square. 

As  they  alighted,  they  perceived 
that  other  cabs,  and  some  fine  private 
vehicles  as  well,  were  stationed  near  at 
hand.  A  gigantic  footman  in  sombre 
livery,  with  powdered  locks,  opened 
the  heavy  oaken  door  for  them  before 
they  had  time  to  ring.  They  passed 
into  a  wide  hall  lined  with  prints, 
and  at  a  curtained  inner  entrance  an- 
other gigantic  footman  asked  their 
names.  "The  Miss  Van  Zoos,"  this 
braided  being  then  bleated  forth,  and 
at  once  revealed  a  spacious  room  full 
of  mellowed  richness,  where  ladies 
either  sat  or  stood  in  groups,  the 
bright  hues  of  their  dresses  and  hats 
making  of  the  place  a  bewildering 
kaleidoscope  of  color. 

Nobody  specially  noticed  the  sis- 
ters as  they  moved  forward.  It  is 
always  like  that  in  the  great  London 
drawing-rooms.  If  you  are  known, 
you  are  observed  ;  if  not,  you  pass  for 


one  of  the  many  nobodies  who  con- 
stantly drift  everywhere.  But  soon 
a  tall  lady  detached  herself  from  a 
certain  group.  She  was  clad  in  a 
glimmer  of  lilac  and  rose,  with  pearls 
round  her  throat  and  a  butterfly  of 
pearls  and  rubies  in  her  massed  light 
hair.  She  looked  very  handsome, 
but  not  at  all  like  the  Countess  of 
Laddismeere  they  had  met  in  Rome. 

She  gave  her  hand  to  both.  She 
was  smiling,  but  did  not  seem  as  if 
she  meant  the  smile  by  any  means 
for  them.  No  trace  of  surprise 
showed  itself  on  her  fair,  delicate 
face. 

The  girls,  each  equally  struck  by 
her  loveliness,  each  equally  chilled 
by  her  unstirred  serenity,  found  it 
hard  to  answer  with  due  glibness  the 
little  flow  of  commonplace  questions 
by  which  she  addressed  them.  But 
presently  Mabel  grew  bolder,  and 
spoke  of  Florence  and  the  refreshing 
change  secured  there  after  the  Pen- 
sion Zucchesi. 

Then  the  faintest  of  momentary 
shadows  crossed  their  hostess's  face. 
"Dear  place,  Florence,  yes — dear 
place.  Except  in  Winter,  you  know. 
It's  quite  too  dreadful  then.  .  .  . 
You're  not  going  so  soon,  Mrs.  Will- 
oughby?"  And  she  glided  away  from 
the  sisters  toward  a  young  woman 
with  an  angelic  face  and  a  fluffy  white 
boa. 

Would  she  return?  Adelaide  and 
Mabel  exchanged  a  puzzled  glance. 
Silvery  voices  were  sounding  on 
every  side  of  them — such  voices  as 
you  hear  only  from  the  English  femi- 
nine throat.  They  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  they  surveyed  this  con- 
course of  winsome  creatures — for 
nearly  all  had  some  mark  of  beauty, 
and  some  were  beautiful  beyond  ca- 
vil—of the  numerous  red-faced,  ill- 
shapen,  ugly  Englishwomen  whom 
they  had  incessantly  met  in  the 
streets.  But  here  was  a  different 
London — that  of  luxury,  ease  and 
almost  perfect  physical  culture.  A  % 
footman  came  to  them  with  tea,  which 
was  continually  being  served,  but 
they  refused  it.  After  a  while  they 
sought,  half-embarrassedly,  two  seats 
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placed  against  the  wall,  and  dropped 
into  them,  not  knowing  of  any  other 
course  to  take.  Near  by  stood  a  table 
loaded  with  small  precious  things 
in  bronze,  old  silver,  rare  china,  jade, 
ivory,  enamel,  and  heaven  knew  what 
else.  For  lack  of  other  occupation 
they  fell  to  admiring  these  and  chat- 
ting about  them.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  table  sat  a  large,  dowdy  lady, 
with  an  expression  of  pain  on  her  full 
face,  which  vanished  into  a  smile  as 
Mabel  squarely  regarded  it. 

"I'm  afraid  I  look  rather  seedy," 
said  the  lady,  and  she  gave  a  sad  lit- 
tle chuckle  that  scarcely  passed  for  a 
laugh.  ' 4  It's  my  shockin'  gout.  Some 
unexpected  twinges  came  on  me,  and 
I  just  flopped  down  here  for  a  min- 
ute. Yes,  Hermione  and  her  hus- 
band have  a  lot  of  jolly  knick-knacks. 
A  poor  old  woman  like  me  envies 
them,  poked  down  into  the  country 
three  parts  of  the  year.  I  tell  'em 
they're  the  worst  gadabouts  I  know, 
but,  bless  my  soul!  I  envy  'em,  just 
the  same.  Those  nasty  doctors — 
what  beasts  they  are,  to  be  sure! — 
they  keep  me  down  at  Ramsay  Castle 
through  December  and  January — fan- 
cy, now!  They  say  I  can't  stand  the 
journey  to  Italy,  but  they  never  seem 
to  doubt  I  can  stand  payin'  their  in- 
fernal bills.  There  !  I  really  believe 
my  foot's  better.  It  was  one  of  those 
ungodly  twinges  I  sometimes  get  in 
it."  And  here  the  old  lady  cum- 
brously  rose,  with  one  hand  clutching 
a  thick,  gold-headed  cane. 

44  Oh,  my  dear  Duchess!"  cried  a 
handsome,  dark  girl  in  a  black  dress 
that  seemed  one  electric  flame  of  se- 
quins, "where  have  you  been  hiding 
yourself?"  And  youth  and  age  went 
moving  off,  in  trenchant  contrast. 

44  She  a  duchess 7"  whispered  Ade- 
laide. 

44 Yes,"  replied  Mabel;  44 who'd 
have  believed  it?" 

44  Perhaps  she's  a  little  off  her  head, 
as  they  say  here." 

Mabel  sighed.  44What  on  earth 
are  we  to  do?  Sit  here  like  this, 
without  knowing  a  soul?" 

44  It  looks  very  much  as  if  we 
must." 


44  I'm  beginning  to  think,  Ade- 
laide  " 

44  Well,  what?" 

44  That  Lady  Laddismeere  isn't 
treating  us  politely." 

44  Perhaps  she'll  come  to  us  again." 

44  She's  already  passed  us  twice." 

44 1  know,"  said  Adelaide;  44but 
then  she  appears  to  have  her  hands 
full  in  the  way  of  entertaining.  " 

44  She  might  introduce  us  to  some- 
body, however." 

44 1  don't  think  it's  done  in  the  sets 
where  she  moves.  " 

44  But  we  are  foreigners,"  Mabel 
announced,  with  a  note  in  her  voice 
that  brought  a  look  of  uneasiness  to 
her  sister's  face. 

44  Now,  don't  get  angry,  Mabel,  "she 
pleaded. 

44 1  shall  get  angry  before  long," 
said  Mabel,  rather  low  down  in  her 
throat. 

44  And  say  something  you'll  regret 
afterward." 

44  Now,  don't  be  silly.  There  are 
some  things  one  oughtn't  to  stand." 

Quite  a  long  time  passed.  The 
guests  were  beginning  to  leave.  **  I 
can't  expect  many  more  people  to- 
day," the  sisters  heard  Lady  Laddis- 
meere exclaim.  4  4  Everybody's  going 
on  to  Lady  Lorrimer's  great  crush  in 
Eaton  Square.  " 

The  room  was  now  nearly  empty. 
44  Let's  pretend,"  said  Mabel,  rising, 
with  a  grim  look  on  her  bloomy  young 
face,  44that  we're  4  going  on  '  to  Lady 
Lorrimer's  crush.  I  think  it's  about 
time  we  did  something  a  trifle  new. 
We've  stared  at  that  table  till  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  be  able  to  iden- 
tify every  article  it  holds  if  I  never 
saw  one  of  them  again  till  I  was 
ninety.  " 

The  last  guest  here  slipped  between 
the  doorway  draperies  after  a  warm 
hand-clasp  from  Lady  Laddismeere. 
At  this  the  Countess  turned  and  ap- 
proached the  sisters,  who  were  now 
both  standing. 

44  And  so  everybody,"  she  said,  in 
sweet,  bland  tones,  "has  deserted  me 
except  you.  " 

44  Except  ourselves,"  Mabel  said,  all 
boldness,  but  all  composure  as  well, 
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"  whom  you  thought  it  good  breeding 
to  desert.  " 

Before  the  girl's  quiet  stare  Lady 
Laddismeere  recoiled,  though  slightly. 
She  lifted  one  slender  hand,  then  let 
it  fall.  For  a  second  she  closed  her 
eyes,  whispering,  with  a  shocked  hush  : 
"  Good  breeding!"  But  immediately 
she  went  on,  yrith  a  curious  mixture 
of  pained  yet  amused  levity:  "How 
droll  !  how  remarkably  droll  !  Really, 
you  Americans  are  so  different  from 
us!  When  we  think  people  ill-bred 
we  don't  tell  them  so." 

"What  do  you  do?"  said  Mabel. 

"  Oh,  we  put  up  with  it,  I  suppose." 
Lady  Laddismeere  was  now  giving 
some  touches  to  her  flaxen  hair  before 
one  of  the  big  mirrors.  In  this  way 
she  had  partly  averted  her  face.  But 
on  a  sudden  she  turned  again.  "  I 
say,  Miss — er — Mabel  Van  Loo — that 
is  your  name,  isn't  it? — I " 

"You  know  my  name  and  Ade- 
laide's perfectly  well.  Don't  assume 
that  you  do  not.  It  isn't  very  con- 
vincing comedy,  though  I  admit  you 
have  a  talent  for  playing  parts.  You 
met  us  in  a  cheap  and  rather  common 
little  Roman  pension  where  we  went 
by  mistake." 

"Oh,  quite  so — yes." 

"But  you  couldn't  have  gone  there 
by  mistake.  However,  you  were 
civil  to  us  and  asked  us  to  come  to 
see  you  when  we  arrived  in  London. 
We  came,  and  have  found  a  wholly 
opposite  person  from  the  affable  gen- 
tlewoman with  whom  we  chanced 
to  fall  in  on  the  Via  Sistina.  We 
are  strangers  within  your  gates,  and 
we  both  feel  that  you  have  got  us  in- 
side them  on  somewhat  false  pre- 
tenses. That's  all.  Now  we'll  leave 
them." 

Mabel  took  her  sister's  arm,  and 
they  were  walking  toward  the  exit, 
side  by  side,  when  Lady  Laddismeere 
gave  them  pause. 

She  was  very  indignant,  but  tem- 
per ranked  among  her  abhorrences. 
She  thought  it  as  vulgar  as  a  pair  of 
green  gloves  or  a  magenta  sunshade 
— which  meant,  with  her,  profound 
depths  of  antipathy. 

"You're   quite  right.     I   did  give 


you  my  card  and  ask  you  to  come 
here.  But  this  chanced  to  be  my 
'day,'  and  I  don't  want  you  to  think 
me  rude — /  am  never  rude — in  saying 
that  I  truly  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  you.  " 

"You  mean,"  said  Mabel,  "that 
you  didn't  care  to  show  us  the  com- 
monest courtesy." 

"Mabel,  dear,"  pleaded  Adelaide, 
softly,  *  *  let  us  go.  "  She  tried  to  draw 
her  sister  nearer  to  the  door,  but 
Mabel  stood  firm. 

"  I  may  have  been  a  bit  neglectful," 
began  Lady  Laddismeere,  "but " 

"You  were  more,"  said  Mabel; 
"you  were  impertinent." 

"  Mabel!  Mabel!"  sighed  Adelaide. 

Lady  Laddismeere  broke  into  a 
peal  of  dulcet  laughter.  "  Dear,  dear, 
how  enormously  funny  !  As  soon  as  I 
see  my  husband  I  shall  tell  him  that 
this  is  how  I'm  abused  for  letting  him 
drag  me  to  that  horrid  Pension 
Zucchesi.  You  see,  the  poor  Earl 
went  there  to  finish  his  book." 

"  His  book?"  fell  from  Adelaide. 

"Oh,  I  hope  I  can  talk  to  y  ou.  Miss 
Adeline — no,  excuse  me,  Miss  Ade- 
laide— without  being  so  fearfully 
clapperclawed!  My  husband  con- 
ceived the  foolish  idea,  you  know,  of 
writing  a  book  called  *  American 
Women  Abroad.'  He  is  quite  with- 
out the  writer's  talent,  as  I've  often 
told  him.  He  had  nearly  ended  his 
book  when  he  became  possessed  by 
the  idea  that  an  intermediate  chapter, 
as  he  called  it,  was  necessary.  He 
must  study  more  types  of  a  certain 
American  feminine  sort.  So  I  was 
dragged  last  Winter  to  that  shocking 
place.  This  explains  the  mystery  of 
our  going  there — a  mystery  to  which 
your  polished  sister  has  just  alluded. 
You  were  both  very  nice — then.  Of 
course,  you  were  not  the  same  as  the 
others " 

"  Neither  were  we  the  same  as  the 
others  to-day,"  cut  in  Mabel,  icily. 
"That  is,  in  your  own  very  valua- 
ble opinion,  which  you  were  vulgar 
enough  to  make  us  understand.  Lit- 
erary incapacity  may  be  pardoned, 
but  social  politeness  is  expected  even 
from  imbeciles." 
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She  had  gone  rashly  far,  as  the 
honest  American  girl  will  sometimes 
do.  She  had  told  Adelaide  that  she 
would  keep  herself  in  decorous  leash, 
but  there  had  been  something  about 
the  ironic  raillery  of  this  woman — 
something  so  much  more  acrid  and 
irritant  than  open  insolence — that 
every  nerve  of  antagonism  in  Mabel's 
ardent  and  wholesome  young  temper- 
ament flew  to  arms.  A  passionate 
impulse  had  seized  her  to  pierce  the 
detestable  nonchalance,  the  deep 
veneer  of  indifference  and  superiority 
by  which  at  every  turn  she  had  felt 
herself  baffled.  She  wanted,  as  it 
were,  to  draw  blood.  And  this  time 
she  drew  it. 

Pale,  her  lips  tremulous,  Lady  Lad- 
dismeere  exclaimed: 

44  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever 
gave  you  any  card!"  The  sweet 
voice  was  harsh  and  shrill.  "  If  I 
did,  it  was  the  merest  hollow  form. 
You  chose  to  push  yourselves  in  here, 
and  I  treated  your  daring  as  it  de- 
served!" 

It  was  Mabel's  turn  to  laugh  now. 
Every  trace  of  her  ire  had  vanished. 
She  felt  her  old  merry  self  again. 
She  could  almost  have  kissed  the 
woman  in  gratitude  for  having  let  her 
dash  to  earth  all  the  fripperies  and 
trumperies  of  former  treatment. 

"Good-afternoon,"  she  said.  "Of 
course,  that  talk  about  the  card  is 
mere  trashy  bravado.  But  it's  so  de- 
lightful to  see  you  in  your  true  colors! 
Tell  your  husband  to  write  something 
else,  and  call  it  *  Lady  Laddismeere 
at  Home.'  He  needn't  'drag'  you 
anywhere  to  do  it.  He'd  find  the  full 
material  in  his  own  drawing-room. 
I'm  not  a  bit  annoyed  now.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  your  hospitalities. 
They've  been  peculiar,  but  none  the 
less  interesting.  " 

A  good  deal  of  Mabel's  final  speech 
had  been  heard  by  a  gentleman  who 
entered  during  its  delivery,  his  foot 
falling  noiselessly  on  the  mossy  car- 
pet. This  gentleman  was  the  Earl 
of  Laddismeere.  He  wore  a  topcoat 
with  big  pearl  buttons,  and  looked 
like  a  man  who  had  just  jumped  from 
some  sort  of  a  trap  after  a  drive  in 


Hyde  Park.  Lord  Laddismeere  may 
or  may  not  have  known  how  to  write  a 
book,  but  he  had  a  very  quick  percep- 
tion in  many  other  ways,  and,  more- 
over, he  was  extremely  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  wife. 

Vaguely  defining  the  situation,  he 
may,  more  or  less,  have  sympathized 
with  her.  But  he  did  not  dream  of 
treating  the  sisters  otherwise  than 
urbanely.  Good  manners  were  nat- 
ural to  him;  what  faults  he  had  lay 
deeper. 

44  Now,  come,  you  mustn't  think  of 
going  away  with  any  unpleasant  feel- 
ings," he  said,  pressing  Mabel's  hand 
in  his  right  and  Adelaide's  in  his  left 
44  Let  me  try  and  throw  some  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters.  What,  please, 
has  Lady  Laddismeere  been  doing? 
Tell  me,  so  that  I  can  scold  her 
soundly." 

44  What  have  I  been  doing,  indeed!" 
cried  Lady  Laddismeere,  almost  as  if 
in  straits  for  breath.  "  I've  been  get- 
ting myself  insulted,  Algernon,  by 
one  of  these  young  American  per- 
sons, and  I  beg  that  you  will  have  the 
goodness  not  to  detain  them  any 
longer.  " 

44  With  your  permission,  Lord  Lad- 
dismeere," said  Mabel,  "I  will  ex- 
plain what  has  happened.  "  She  did 
not  wait  for  such  permission,  how- 
ever, but  went  straight  on.  She 
omitted  no  detail;  her  recital  was  the 
soul  of  accuracy.  Once  or  twice,  as 
she  paused,  Adelaide,  whose  meeker 
spirit  had  been  roused,  would  supply 
certain  details.  The  girls  both  spoke 
swiftly,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  very 
fidelity  of  their  narration  tightened 
Lady  Laddismeere 's  compressed  lips 
and  increased  her  unwonted  pallor. 
She  was  plainly  striving  to  keep 
silent;  but  at  last,  with  an  imperious 
wave  of  one  hand,  she  broke  out,  in  a 
half-suffocated  voice: 

44  Let  this  end,  Algernon.  It  must 
— it  shall!  You've  surely  heard 
enough  to  realize  the  actual  truth." 

Lord  Laddismeere  went  over  to  his 
wife. 

44  My  dear  Helen,  you  are  oddly 
unnerved." 

44  Come,  come!"  implored  Adelaide, 
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plucking  at  her  sister's  gown  ;  "you 
see  that  he  doesn't  side  with  you. 
Please  come!" 

4  *  Wait  a  minute,  "  said  Mabel.  '  '  I 
want  to  make  quite  certain  if  he  will 
let  us  go  like  this.  " 

Her  voice  was  just  loud  enough  for 
the  Earl  to  hear  it.  He  raised  both 
hands  and  gave  a  despairing  shrug. 
44  Ah,  young  ladies,  what  shall  I  say? 
I  had  come  home  to  bring  my  wife  a 
most  happy  piece  of  news " 

44  The  Cabinet  appointment?"  shot 
Lady  Laddismeere,  momentarily  for- 
getful of  her  woes. 

44  Yes." 

44  Ah!"  she  drew  in  a  deep  breath, 
and  the  color  came  dimly  back  to  her 
blanched  cheeks.  It  was  the  domi- 
nant passion  of  her  life  to  see  the 
Earl  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

44  There — that  makes  you  feel  bet- 
ter, doesn't  it?"  Lord  Laddismeere 
said.  He  took  both  her  hands  and 
held  them  while  he  pursued:  44 1  saw 
Matlock  in  the  Park  just  now.  Only 
a  few  words  between  us,  my  dear,  but 
they  almost  meant  a  promise.  And 
Matlock,  you  know,  can  just  now  do 
almost  anything  with  the  new  appoint- 
ments. .  .  .  There,  pray  go  to 
the  young  ladies  and  tell  them  that 
you  regret  there  should  have  been 
any  misunderstanding " 

44  Never,  never!"  she  quivered, 
snatching  away  her  hands. 

4 4  You  hear,  Mabel,  "urged  Adelaide. 
"Now  you'll  come,  will  you  not?" 

44  The  Marchioness  of  Matlock," 
bleated  a  voice  outside. 

Into  the  room,  at  this  announce- 
ment, swept  a  lightsome  and  elegant 
figure.  Of  all  the  women  who  had 
departed,  none  was  handsomer  than 
she,  though  not  a  few  were  prettier. 
She  held  her  head  proudly,  but  not 
haughtily,  with  the  air  of  a  woman 
who  knows  that  her  place  is  high,  but 
who  steers  by  instinct  between  fool- 
ish arrogance  and  false  humility. 

She  went  hurrying  toward  Lady 
Laddismeere  and  put  out  her  hand. 
"I'm  really  so  sorry  to  get  here  late! 
I  could  tell  you  lots  of  fibs,  if  I  chose, 
about  unforeseen  impediments  and 
detentions;  but " 


44  Ida!"  dropped  from  Adelaide, 
louder  than  she  knew.  The  girls 
were  scarcely  three  feet  from  the 
doorway,  Mabel  having  yielded  at 
last.  In  an  instant,  the  Marchioness, 
hearing  her  name,  turned  and  sur- 
veyed them. 

44  No,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  and 
then  hastened  precipitately  across 
the  room. 

44  Yes,  yes  I  It  is  you!  Cousin 
Adelaide  !  Cousin  Mabel  !  Where  on 
earth  did  you  come  from?  Here  in 
London,  and  I  don't  know  it!  How 
dreadful  of  you!"  She  kissed  them 
both  again  and  again.  "Ah,  Lord 
and  Lady  Laddismeere  are  luckier 
than  I!  Do  you  know,  girls,  I'm 
furious  *  at  you  both  !  Such  play- 
mates and  such  chums  as  we  three 
used  to  be  in  New  York,  and  at  your 
beautiful  Newport  home,  too!  Why, 
Addie,  dear,  you're  crying — and, 
Mabel,  so  are  you!  I — I'm  crying 
myself — see!  Is  it  because  I  never 
wrote?  Oh,  I'm  so  bitterly  ashamed! 
But  then,  one  of  you  should  have  writ- 
ten. It  isn't  that  I  haven't  often, 
often  thought  of  you,  but  remember 
what  a  wretched  scribe  I  always  was. 
Ah,  but  it's  something  else!  What, 
girls,  what?    Tell  me!" 

Adelaide's  tears  had  now  become 
sobs.  But  Mabel,  crushing  down  her 
agitation  as  best  she  could,  brought 
out,  brokenly: 

44  Oh,  Ida,  please — forgive — us.  It's 
most  —  unseemly — we  know.  But 
something  horrible  has  happened 
to  us  here — here,  in  this  very  room. 
Lady  Laddismeere  and  her  husband 
asked  us  in  Rome  to  come  to  see 
them  when — when  we  reached  Lon- 
don. But  to-day  she  has  just — denied 
— denied^  Ida! — that  she  gave  us  her 
card — said  that  if  she  did  so  it  was 
the  hollowest  form — that  we  chose  to 
push  ourselves  in  here  and  that  she — 
treated — our— daring — yes,  our  dar- 
ing, Ida! — as  it  deserved!" 

The  Marchioness  of  Matlock 
drooped  her  head  for  a  moment. 
When  she  raised  it  her  dark  eyes  were 
blazing  at  the  Earl  and  his  wife. 
Neither  of  them  ever  forgot  that 
look — its  rebuke  and    its   contempt, 
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Both,  indeed,  had  cause  to  remem- 
ber it. 

Then  Lady  Matlock  put  an  arm 
about  the  waist  of  each  of  her  cousins, 
and  soon  the  trio  were  being  rattled 
in  her  grand  carriage  to  her  near 
home — the  old  Matlock  family  man- 
sion— in  Grosvenor  Square. 

Lord  and  Lady  Laddismeere  stood 
and  stared  at  one  another  as  the 
muffled  clang  of  a  closing  door  came 
to  them  from  yards  away.  He  was  a 
man  who  hated  scenes.  "So  much 
for  my  portfolio!"  he  said. 

44  To  think  of  their  being  her  cous- 
ins! "  wailed  the  Countess. 

44 'M — yes.  Devilish  good  form  in 
them  not  to  mention  it,"  muttered 
the  peer,  with  both  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

44Algy!  you're  terribly  angry  at 
me." 

44  Oh,  no.  I  was  never  angry  at  a 
woman  in  my  life.  " 

44  But  you  think  I " 

44  Behaved  with  a  snobbery  stupen- 
dous, my  dear?    Yes,  I  do. " 

44  I'll  write  to  Lady  Matlock!"  sud- 
denly protested  his  wife.    4  4  I'll " 

44  Write  as  well,  my  dear,  to  the 
Sphinx  in  Egypt.  You'd  stand  just 
about  the  same  chance  of  being  re- 
plied to.     The  Marquis  of  Matlock  is 


to-day  one  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in  England.  I  don't  speak  of  his  in- 
timacy with  the  Royalties;  that  is 
power  social,  and  I  mean  power  politi- 
cal. He  could  have  handed  me  that 
appointment  as  if  it  were  a  cigar- 
ette. It  was  a  tie  between  Sir  Audrey 
Melville  and  myself.  I  always  thought 
the  Marchioness  liked  Sir  Audrey  a 
little  better  than  she  liked  me."  Here 
he  gave  a  dry  little  sound,  between 
a  cough  and  a  laugh.  44  I'm  sure  she 
does,  now,"  he  added,  44and  that  Sir 
Audrey  will  get  the  portfolio.  " 

He  did  get  it. 

The  Marchioness  of  Matlock  had 
already  issued  cards  for  a  great  ball. 
Lord  and  Lady  Laddismeere  were  in- 
vited, but  they  did  not  go.  Had  they 
ventured  to  do  so  they  would  have 
seen  Lady  Matlock  receiving  her 
guests  at  the  head  of  the  grand  stair- 
case, her  fine  arms  and  neck  laden 
with  the  magnificent  family  diamonds. 
And  at  her  side  they  would  have  seen 
two  girls,  dressed  in  simple  frocks  and 
both  so  exceedingly  frightened  that 
neither  had  ever  looked  so  pretty  be- 
fore. And  all  the  while,  when  she 
made  them  acquainted  with  people, 
Lady  Matlock  would  refer  to  them 
as  44my  cousins,  the  Misses  Van 
Loo." 


THE    CORKSCREW 


THE  shining  key  that  can  release 
The  sunshine  stored  for  Winter's  mirth, 
Unseal  the  shackles  that  confine 
The  festal  spirit  of  the  earth. 

Old  is  the  office  that  it  holds; 

It  ushers  in  the  marriage  feast 
And  liberates  the  soul  of  song, 

Or  breaks  the  bondage  of  the  beast! 

It  holds  high  place  beside  the  board 

In  halls  of  state,  in  caves  of  crime; 
Sets  free  a  scourge  of  blight  and  bane, 

Or  dreams  imperial  and  sublime  ! 

Ernest  DbLancey  Pierson. 
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THE   SISTER  OF  A  BEAUTY 


By  Ednah  Robinson 


SHE  had  kept  us  guessing  all 
her  life.  As  a  baby  she  was 
extraordinary;  as  a  child,  an 
enigma;  and  she  grew  into  a 
Beauty. 

At  five  she  had  drunk  poison,  hav- 
ing taken  a  fancy  to  the  color  of  it, 
and  only  the  enormity  of  the  dose  had 
saved  her  for  other  perils.  By  eight 
she  had  run  away  some  dozen  times 
and  had  made  one  rudely  curtailed 
experiment  with  matches  and  a  can 
of  kerosene.  She  had  sold  newspapers 
on  the  street  before  she  was  twelve, 
and  before  she  was  caught;  had  out- 
raged propriety  by  begging  at  friends' 
doors  and  exposing  them  afterward. 
Before  she  was  sixteen  she  had  re- 
fused many  offers,  more  than  many 
another  girl  has  during  her  whole 
life,  and  her  success  in  mimicking  her 
ardent  lovers  had  won  her  recognition 
on  the  private  theatrical  stage.  I  used 
to  talk  blatantly  to  her  about  good 
taste,  in  those  days,  but  it  was  wasted 
breath.  "Why,  it's  fun,"  was  ever 
her  answer.  But  she  was  a  Beauty, 
and  I  was  the  older  sister,  full  of  care 
for  the  younger — and  full  of  love  for 
John. 

John  was  not  in  the  Family,  but 
hoped  to  be.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Uneasy  Beauty,  as  he  called  her,  he 
would  have  been  her  brother  long  ago, 
he  declared.     Anyone  can  guess  that 

J[ohn  is  Irish.  There  was  never  much 
ove  wasted  between  those  two.  He 
thought  her  selfish,  and  his  was  the 
unique  position  of  the  only  man  she 
could  not  enslave.  "Don't  waste 
your  wiles  on  me,"  he  said  to  her, 
brutally,  one  night  after  I  had  re* 
fused,  finally,  to  marry  him  before 
she  was  either  settled  or  subdued. 


"  My  only  ambition  is  to  be  the  brother 
of  a  Beauty.  "  She  never  spoke  to  him 
again.  She  never  will  speak  to  him. 
I  know  the  Beauty  ! 

It  was  more  of  a  surprise  than  a 
shock  when  she  eloped.  The  man  was 
Philip  Winthrop,  esteemed,  steady, 
and  poor  enough  to  be  a  romantic  fig- 
ure in  the  Beauty's  eyes.  The  Family 
drew  a  long  breath  and  John  put  in  an 
immediate  plea.  The  charge  mother 
had  left  me  was  off  my  hands  ;  now 
would  I  name  a  day?  My  natural  ex- 
citement gained  me  a  respite,  and 
after  I  had  seen  the  Beauty  the  day 
seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  There  was 
the  post-nuptial  trousseau  to  be  gotten 
— for  me  to  get  (is  not  Beauty  always 
helpless?) — there  was  the  house  to  be 
found,  to  be  furnished,  to  be  settled, 
the  cards  to  be  sent,  the  servants — 
my  duties  must  have  soured  my  dis- 
position about  then,  for  I  had  my  first 
quarrel  with  John. 

Six  months  after  the  elopement, 
our  bell  pealed  furiously  late  one 
night,  and  an  enraged  Beauty  de- 
manded protection.  Philip  Winthrop 
was  a  miser,  was  no  gentleman,  was  a 
— was  a  brute  !  The  Family  put  her 
to  bed  and  then  stayed  up  all  night 
drinking  coffee.  At  six  we  sent  for 
Winthrop,  who  came  eagerly,  and  we 
unfolded  our  plan  for  him:  Outraged 
dignity,  reserved  silence,  hurt  pride — 
in  other  words,  he  was  to  be  unap- 
proachable. We  were  telling  the 
winds  not  to  blow  !  She  might  take 
it  in  earnest!  All  he  wanted  was  the 
Beauty  back  again.  He  was  as  much 
under  her  thumb  as  if  he  were  really 
one  of  the  Family. 

The  Beauty  did  go  back,  intermit- 
tently, for  another  six  months,  and 
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we  grew  accustomed  to  be  wakened 
at  midnight.  Then  she  left  him  for 
good,  and  there  was  that  in  her  eye 
that  made  us  believe  it.  But  what  to 
do  with  her?  A  Beauty  in  the  family 
is  like  gunpowder  in  the  house — one 
never  feels  safe.  So  the  Family  held 
a  consultation,  and  a  committee  ap- 
proached the  Beauty,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  been  thinking  for  herself. 
She  would  not  listen  to  the  plans. 
Separation?  She  would  not  even  use 
his  name.  She  insisted  upon  a  di- 
vorce, but  had  a  superb  contempt  for 
alimony.  He  could  keep  his  old 
money.  The  Family  had  enough  for 
her.  And  she  might  as  well  tell  us, 
she  had  discovered  her  vocation — she 
was  going  on  the  stage  !  Our  Puritan 
blood  burned  with  the  shame  of  it; 
the  masculine  half  of  the  Family  said 
44 Pshaw!"  in  a  different  language, 
and  the  feminine  half  wept.  John 
was  singularly  silent. 

Picture  the  futile  waves  breaking 
against  granite  cliffs,  and  you  see  the 
Family.  "Would  we  let  her  touch 
his  money  while  the  estate  could  sup- 
port us  all?  There  should  be  a  di- 
vision of  the  property;"  and  there 
was,  forthwith,  against  all  previous 
judgment.  The  Beauty's  share  was 
turned  into  cash  and  her  time  was  de- 
voted to  stage-managers  and  a  study 
of  Shakespeare.  It  was  to  be  the 
44  legitimate." 

All  this  was  not  done  easily,  and 
the  Family  was  split  into  warring  fac- 
tions. Everybody  had  said  some- 
thing or  done  something  against  some- 
body else,  and  everyone  was  outraged. 
The  men  took  to  the  clubs  and  the 
girls  to  their  separate  rooms.  Those 
were  horrid  times,  but  we  anticipated 
worse. 

After  it  was  over  she  told  us  about 
it.  There  was  one  manager,  even 
more  enthusiastic  than  the  rest,  who 
declared  her  beauty  alone  would  win 
her  fame,  and,  coupled  with  real  abil- 
ity— she  would  not  say  genius — hers 
would  be  a  short  cut  to  recognition. 
She  had  invested  her  money  in  his 
company,  and  they  were  to  go  on  the 
road,  the  Beauty  starring.  We  wished 
her  luck,  feebly,  and  after  she  had 


left  we  buried  the  Family  hatchet 
Might  it  ever  stay  rusty! 

It  does  not  take  long  for  some  things 
to  happen.  The  company  played  to 
a  crowded  house  in  Oakland,  where 
we  lived,  to  a  critical  house  in  San 
Francisco,  to  slim  houses  in  Portland 
and  Seattle,  and  went  to  pieces  in 
Denver,  where  the  Beauty  forsook 
her  companions  and  escaped  from  the 
ruins  with  her  favorite  Juliet  gown 
and  just  money  enough  to  bring  her 
home. 

Even  then  the  Beauty  would  not  be 
planned  for.  Our  offer  of  a  small 
allowance,  made  up  by  Family  sub- 
scription, was  accepted,  but  for  the 
home  she  was  not  ready.  She  had 
accepted  the  Fiskes'  invitation  to 
spend  the  Winter  with  them  in  San 
Francisco,  for  Oakland  was  dull.  It 
was  at  the  Fiskes'  that  she  had  met 
Philip  Winthrop,  and  he  was  still  a 
regular  visitor  there,  so  the  Family 
raised  its  eyebrows  and  hoped  unut- 
terably. Rumors,  from  time  to  time, 
blew  across  the  Bay.  They  had  met, 
they  were  friendly;  he  was  disposed 
to  be  loverlike,  she  gracious;  he  had 
driven  her  to  the  Park,  she  was  wear- 
ing his  ring — when  there  was  a  sud- 
den outbreak,  in  which  Winthrop  took 
the  initiative.  My  lady's  caprices  had 
been  one  too  many  ;  he  would  go  no 
further. 

She  came  home  wearily,  leisurely, 
and  I  was  her  confidante.  "  Life  was 
hollow,  a  mockery — and  the  bills! 
Could  I,  would  I,  pay  them?  I  was  so 
good!"  I  countermanded  the  order 
for  my  trousseau  and  tried  to  explain 
to  John  without  implicating  the 
Beauty.  We  were  to  have  gone  East 
in  the  Fall  together,  but  that  was  all 
ended.  How  leave  the  Beauty  in  this 
new,  melancholy  mood  of  hers?  And 
the  bills  meant  no  clothes  for  me  that 
year.  John  pleaded,  then  stormed. 
I  knew  he  had  to  go?  And  I  would 
let  him  go?  Just  because  a —  I  had 
to  put  my  hand  over  his  mouth,  and 
he  would  not  even  kiss  it  Oh,  John 
was  angry  ! 

So  he  went  East  much  sooner  than 
he  had  planned,  and  the  Beauty  de- 
veloped   a    sudden    longing    to    go 
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South;  Los  Angeles  was  the  only 
place  in  which  to  live.  So  the  Family 
got  up  another  subscription  and 
raised  her  allowance,  and  the  Beauty 
went  South. 

It  was  during  the  following  Win- 
ter, while  I  was  being  pulled  between 
proper  pride  and  my  longing  to  see 
John,  that  a  note,  postmarked  Los 
Angeles,  was  brought  to  me.  It  was 
long,  earnest,  confidential.  She  had 
been  wayward,  flippant,  troublesome, 
she  acknowledged,  but  was  so 
ashamed  of  it  all  now.  Looking 
back,  she  could  see  what  a  trial  she 
must  have  been  through  her  inde- 
pendence, but  that  was  all  ended. 
She  wanted  to  do  nothing  from  now 
on  that  would  displease  the  Family. 
Would  I  not  guide  her?  And  what 
did  I  think  of  second  marriages? 
Of  a  divorced  woman  remarrying? 
Did  I  totally  disapprove?  She  would 
do  nothing  against  my  judgment. 
There  was  a  man,  a  Jonas  Fletcher, 
wealthy,  forty-five,  and  very  much  in 
love.  Should  she  encourage  him? 
They  had  many  tastes  in  common, 
though  they  attended  different 
churches,  he  being  a  Presbyterian; 
and  then  the  disparity  in  their  ages  ! 
I  would  advise  her?  And  she  was 
mine,  gratefully. 

I  went  down  to  the  Public  Library 
for  a  book  that  has  not  yet  been 
written,  and  then  had  to  fall  back  on 
my  memory.  Is  it  right  for  a 
divorced  woman  to  marry?  I  think  of 
the  Family,  then  of  John.  Are  there 
any    arguments     in     favor?      Jonas 


Fletcher's  face  is  in  my  imaginative 
gallery.  He  is  just  the  man,  I  am 
convinced,  to  be  ballast  for  such  a 
volatile  craft  as  our  Beauty,  to  be  the 
pilot  to  bring  her  into  quieter  seas.  I 
sit  down  to  write  an  eloquent  epistle, 
citing  all  the  arguments  in  favor, 
imaginary  and  authentic.  Alto- 
gether, I  approve  of  Jonas  Fletcher. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  sterling  worth, 
and  I  am  eager  to  call  him  brother. 
She  must  remember  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  creed  !  Then  I  write  a  note  to 
my  dressmaker,  and  send  a  telegram 
for  John. 

The  night  before  our  wedding  John 
was  paying  me  his  final  call,  when 
the  maid  brought  some  belated  mail. 
There  is  only  one  handwriting  in  the 
world  that  makes  me  uneasy.  John 
met  my  eyes  with  apprehension. 
"The  Beauty?"  he  queried.  I  gasped 
affirmatively.  John  reached  over  and 
tried  to  make  me  give  up  the  letter. 
"Don't  read  it,"  he  begged,  "until 
after  to-morrow.  It  will  just  make 
you  wretched,  dear.  " 

My  fingers  clung  to  it.  "  Suppose, 
John — oh,  suppose  she  has  gone  in 
for  something  else  terrible,  instead  of 
Jonas  Fletcher  and  matrimony!  You 
must  let  me." 

A  moment  later  my  laughter  rip- 
pled over  the  stiff  sheets  I  held.  '  '  It's 
all  right,  John,"  I  cried.  "The 
Beauty  is — yes,  she's  married.  These 
are  her  wedding  cards.  Let  us  give 
thanks.  But  oh,  John!  It  isn't  to 
Jonas.  And  who  in  the  world  is  this 
plain  James  Smith?" 


<9t 

PLAIN    EVIDENCE 

WIFE — What  shall  we  name  the  baby,  John? 
Husband — I  have  decided  to  leave  that  entirely  to  you,  my  dear. 
"  John,  you've  been  drinking  again!" 


Ayf  ARRIAGE  is  the  hitching-post  on  the  road  of  life. 
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THE    PINE-CONE    FIRE 

ONE  night  more  by  a  pine-cone  blaze, 
With  the  steep  farm  roof  to  cover  us; 
One  last  night,  while  the  blue  flame  plays 
And  the  wild-wood  breath  steals  over  us. 
Brief  is  life  for  the  deeds  we  plan! 
Sparks  like  these  are  the  dreams  of  man! 
Wit  and  folly  and  love  and  ire 
Flash  and  sink  like  a  pine-cone  fire. 

Burn,  ye  fruits  of  the  cool,  dark  aisles, 

Where  the  least  light  foot  falls  warily; 
Burn,  till  the  broad  hearth  winks  and  smiles, 

And  the  cricket  there  twangs  merrily! 
What  cares  life  for  the  deeds  we  plan? 
Nature  laughs  when  she  outwits  man! 
Dead  hopes  rise  as  the  flames  mount  higher: 
Burn,  poor  ghosts,  in  the  pine-cone  fire! 

One  night  more — and  the  great  world  waits, 

And  its  siren  tongues  they  call  to  us; 
Friends  and  lovers  will  crowd  our  gates, 

And  the  old  false  honors  fall  to  us. 
Brief  is  life  for  the  deeds  we  plan  ; 
Strong  is  fate  o'er  the  sons  of  man. 
Still  at  a  breath  our  heart's  desire, 
Kindling,  glows  like  the  pine-cone  fire! 

Dora  Read  Goodalk 
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SUBURBAN    PLEASURES 

MAISIE — Did  you  have  a  nice  time  at  the  trolley  party? 
Daisy — Oh,  lovely!  We  ran  across  ever  so  many  people  I  knew. 
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THAT   WAS   SOMETHING   ELSE 

T7LORA — Oh,  I  could  get  him  if  I  wanted  him. 
*       Lena — But  could  you  get  him  if  I  wanted  him? 
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THE   GLORY  OF  VLADIMIR 

By  Annetta  Halliday-Antona 


THE  old  wooden  house  was  very 
pleasant  with  its  little  pali- 
saded garden  in  front,  thick 
with  lilacs  and  raspberry  and  black 
currant  bushes.  A  tall  mirror  and  a 
picture  of  the  household's  patron 
saint  hung  upon  the  kitchen  walls; 
and  although  there  were  neither  car- 
pets nor  curtains,  there  was  a  birch- 
wood  sofa  and  chairs,  and  bedding  of 
heavy  felt,  and  an  oaken  chest,  mas- 
sive with  ecclesiastical  carving,  stood 
in  the  kitchen  to  hold  the  store  of  linen 
and  the  silver  spoons,  which  were 
the  legacy  of  generations.  Scrup- 
ulous neatness  pervaded  every  de- 
tail, and  a  faint,  oily  odor  of  wax 
and  incense  mingled  with  the  balmy 
smells  of  the  tiny  garden.  In  the 
distance  were  fertile  fields  and  brim- 
ming barns  and  the  hastening  sweep 
of  the  Dnieper,  and  farther  yet  the 
bulbous  domes  and  fantastic  spires  of 
that  ancient  city  of  Little  Russia, 
Kieff  the  Sacred. 

Vladimir  was  a  rich  peasant;  his 
shrewd  thrift  and  inherited  property 
had  made  him  for  years  a  fine  target 
for  mothers  of  daughters,  and  his  per- 
sonality, which  had  in  it  the  comeli- 
ness of  the  Cossack  and  the  fire  of 
the  Tartar,  was  equally  as  attractive 
to  the  daughters  themselves. 

But  Vladimir  showed  no  haste  to 
take  unto  himself  a  wife  ;  year  after 
year  sped  its  careless  course,  and  one 
by  one  the  manoeuvring  heads  of 
families  abandoned  the  chase  and* 
married  their  daughters  elsewhere. 
And  then,  one  day,  after  forty  years 
of  bachelorhood,  the  village  was 
aghast  at  the  presence  of  a  woman  in 
the  gray  farmhouse,  a  girl  of  whom 
no  one  knew  anything  and  of  whose 


ancestry  the  hamlet  on  the  outskirts 
of  Kieff  was  in  profound  ignorance. 

Some  said  she  had  been  a  found- 
ling, some  a  servant,  some  a  light 
woman;  others  hinted  darkly  that  she 
was  a  witch  and  that  strange  tales 
could  be  told  of  their  neighbor's 
house  after  dark.  But  none  guessed 
how  Vladimir,  returning  from  a  ca- 
rouse in  the  city  one  night,  had  found 
her,  penniless,  hungry,  helpless  and 
without  friends,  seeking  death  by  her 
father's  grave. 

He  drew  the  story  from  her,  how 
the  dead  man  had  been  a  scholar  and 
translated  manuscripts  for  a  living; 
that  she  was  eighteen  years  old  and 
had  never  known  her  mother,  and 
that  the  father  and  herself  had  been 
all  in  all  to  each  other.  All  at  once 
death  came  and  left  her  alone  ;  for  a 
week  she  had  enough  money  for 
food,  and  shut  herself  in  with  her 
dead  ;  then  the  authorities  came,  and 
the  beloved  body  was  taken  from  her 
and  buried. 

The  comfortless  words  of  the  Rus- 
sian burial  service  seemed  to  echo  in 
the  restless  leaves  : 

"  He  is  delivered  up  to  the  grave; 
he  is  covered  with  a  stone  ;  the  clay 
is  disfigured;  the  vessel  is  broken; 
he  sojourneth  in  darkness.     .     .     ." 

And  the  living  came  close  to  the 
dead,  and  with  veins  fast  with  palpi- 
tating life,  longed  for  oblivion. 

The  girl  was  beautiful,  and  Tartar 
blood  runs  hot.  The  moonlight  fall- 
ing through  the  scraggy  birches  upon 
the  new-made  grave  glistened  upon 
the  strength  of  her  hair,  that,  be- 
coming unfastened  in  her  grief,  flowed 
in  a  straight,  thick,  straw-colored 
current    to    her    knees.       Vladimir 
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thought  he  had  never  seen  a  woman 
with  so  much  hair. 

He  touched  her  gently. 

44  What  is  thy  name?"  he  asked. 

"Veronica,  the  daughter  of  Piotr," 
she  faltered,  the  tears  starting  afresh 
at  the  mention  of  the  dead. 

4 'God  give  thee  cheer,  Veronica," 
he  said,  tenderly.  "  I  am  Vladimir  of 
Vladimir,  a  village  lying  yonder  on 
the  city's  outskirts.  I  have  a  house 
and  a  living  there.  Marry  me  to- 
night and  thou  shalt  be  no  longer 
homeless." 

44  Marry  thee!"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
astonished. 

"  Yea;  why  not?"  he  urged,  covet- 
ing the  clear  turquoise  of  her  eyes 
and  the  snowy  swell  of  throat  that  the 
poor  gown  displayed.  •  *  Thou  hast  no 
one  and  I  have  no  one. M 

44 Marry  thee?"  she  repeated;  44let 
me  work  for  thee  instead.  " 

Her  unwillingness  fired  him  but 
the  more. 

44  Sweetheart,  I  love  thee  already," 
he  continued;  44be  my  wife,  that  I 
may  comfort  thy  grief.  Thou  art  too 
beautiful  and  too  perilous  for  servi- 
tude." 

And  he  took  her  hand  and  led  her, 
bareheaded,  through  the  birch  trees, 
cityward  down  the  whitened  pathway 
where  dense  and  spectral  the  shadows 
hung. 

44  The  dove  is  found,  and  the  nest 
hath  long  been  lonely,"  he  murmured, 
with  the  poetry  that  the  Slav  shares 
with  the  German.  44Let  us  seek 
Father  Andrei!" 

Thus  was  his  wooing,  and  the  popu- 
lace of  little  Vladimir  were  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  stranger  as  the 
mistress  of  the  goodly  farm  whose 
spreading  acres  had  long  been  their 
envy. 

44  Just  to  think  that  he  might  have 
married  our  Katia,  or  Sonka,  or  Ma- 
rushka!"  wailed  the  mothers. 

44  But  he  hath  chosen  an  unknown 
light  of  love!"  said  the  daughters,  se- 
verely. 

And  the  fathers  and  brothers,  not- 
ing the  extreme  fairness  of  Vladimir's 
wife,  thought  largely  but  held  their 
peace. 


Veronica  opened  her  tiny  storeroom 
one  July  afternoon  and  put  away 
some  mushrooms  pickled  with  cur- 
rant leaves  and  clove-pinks.  The 
small  apartment  was  nearly  filled 
with  caviare,  smoked  goose,  cheese- 
bread,  poppy- seed  pies  and  vodka; 
and  in  a  press  against  the  wall  were 
three  fine  holiday  gowns  in  crimson 
and  orange  and  blue. 

She  well  understood  the  looks  of 
envy  cast  upon  her  in  church  of  a 
Sunday  morning,  for  she  had  more  in 
her  two  years  of  marriage  than  any 
other  woman  in  Vladimir;  but  she 
sighed  as  she  sat  down  and  began 
some  mending  in  her  sunny  kitchen 
that  afternoon. 

Her  thoughts  were  with  Vanka, 
who  worked  for  Vladimir — Vanka, 
who  was  young  and  gay  like  herself, 
and  handsome,  and  whose  glances 
had  shot  such  wicked  lightnings  at 
her  for  some  weeks  past. 

44  What  dost  thou?"  asked  his  voice 
suddenly,  and  Veronica  saw  him  gaz- 
ing at  her  with  his  fine,  bold  blue 
eyes. 

44 1  sew  for  Vladimir,  my  husband, n 
she  answered. 

44  How  old  thy  Vladimir  is!"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  leaning  to- 
ward her  work.  * 4  See,  here  is  the  little 
crease  where  his  shoulders  stoop.  " 

Veronica  raised  her  head  in  indig- 
nant protest. 

44  He  is  not  old,  and  he  is  a  kind 
husband." 

44  Why,  I  thought  he  cared  more  for 
his  supper  than  for  a  pretty  wife." 

44  Thou  hadst  better  be  sure  of  thy 
speech,"  she  cried.  44  Remember,  lam 
Vladimir's  wife." 

44  Dost  thou  think  me  like  to  forget 
that?" 

44  Thy  tongue  is  most  annoying." 

44  Why  ask  me  questions,  then?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  petu- 
lantly, and  he  filled  some  great  pails 
«with  water  and  lifted  them  lightly. 
Veronica,  glancing  at  him  with  an- 
noyance as  he  spilled  their  contents 
along  the  floor,  remarked  the  lithe 
strength  of  his  movements,  the  force 
that  every  muscle  seemed  to  show. 
It  was  true  that  Vladimir  had  corn- 
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menced  to  age  a  little.  The  next 
instant  she  was  angered  with  her- 
self and  angered  still  more  with 
Vanka.  Ingratitude,  the  priest  said, 
was  a  sin  of  deepest  hell,  and  she 
owed  everything,  even  existence,  to 
her  husband. 

"I  make  thee  work,  good  Veron- 
ica,"* said  Vanka,  lightly,  as  she 
wiped  away  the  water. 

44  Thou  didst  that  on  purpose,"  she 
replied. 

44  If  thou  wert  my  wife,"  continued 
the  man,  banteringly,  "  I  should  make 
thee  work  day  and  night,  else,"  he 
added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  should  kill 
thee  with  love.  " 

44  Thou  art  an  impudent  lout!"  said 
Veronica,  her  cheeks  crimson  as  the 
sea  of  cherries  through  the  kitchen 
windows.     44  Thou  forgettest " 

44 1  desire  that  I  might  forget,"  he 
broke  in,  hotly;  44thou  makest  that 
impossible." 

44 Go!"  The  woman's  voice  trem- 
bled somewhat.  44  Go!  thou  hast  said 
enough;  too  much." 

But  she  heard  his  words  all  through 
the  afternoon,  as  she  cut  up  melons 
and  sewed  away  at  quilt-making.  The 
insolent  fire  of  his  gaze,  so  different 
from  Vladimir's  earnest  eyes,  had 
burned  into  her  soul.  She  could  not 
erase  from  her  memory  the  non- 
chalant utterance,  the  half-ferocious 
undercurrent  of  his  words,  44else  I 
should  kill  thee  with  love.  " 

He  had  been  lawless  and  insubordi- 
nate   and    careless  of    her  presence 
*  ever  since  the  first  night  he  came  to 
them,  three  months  past,  and  Vladi- 
mir had  said,  exultingly  : 

44 1  have  the  best  man  in  all  the 
country  hereabouts,  a  devil  for  the 
women — it  is  a  good  thing  we  have 
no  daughters — but  a  better  worker 
never  was  in  a  field;  a  city  fellow, 
too,  Vanka  of  Kieff." 

And  some  strange  sympathy  be- 
tween the  two  had  prevented  he1" 
repeating  to  Vladimir  any  of  the  rude 
actions  or  bold  words  with  which  the 
favorite  workman  treated  the  master's 


*  Surnames  are  almost  unknown  in  Russian  vil- 
lages. Master,  mistress,  children,  servants,  are  all 
addressed  by  their  Christian  name. 


wife,  while  gradually  it  came  upon 
her  that  the  boldness  pleased  her  and 
that  Vanka  knew  it. 

Once  again  during  the  afternoon  he 
entered  with  his  pails,  and  waited  for 
them  to  fill. 

44  Tell  thy  husband,"  he  said,  cross- 
ly, 44  to  find  another  man.  I  go  away 
to-night." 

44  Thou  goest  away?"  demanded 
Veronica.     44  Where  dost  thou  go?" 

44 Where,  indeed,  but  to  Kieff!  I 
am  not  Vladimir,  with  money  to  jour- 
ney to  Moscow  if  need  be." 

44  And  the  large  field  not  yet  done  !" 
exclaimed  the  woman.  44Why  didst 
thou  not  tell  him  thyself?" 

44  The  devil  take  the  field!"  cried 
Vanka.  44 1  am  only  now  of  the  mind 
to  go.  Perhaps  I  want  to  see  some 
woman  down  there.  " 

Then  he  shouldered  his  pails  and 
went  out  again  in  the  yard  ;  and  as  his 
shadow  disappeared  through  the  gar- 
den a  gloom  seemed  to  settle  over 
the  room  he  had  quitted. 

Outdoors  the  sunset  was  momentar- 
ily becoming  more  splendid;  hills  and 
forests  were  bathed  in  glory,  the  flow 
of  the  Dnieper  was  veined  with  agate, 
ruby  and  mother-of-pearl,  and  from 
the  vast  steppe,  which  like  a  green 
ocean  undulated  to  the  horizon,  a 
world  of  fragrance  rose,  through 
which  the  sounds  of  coming  night 
thrust  themselves.  The  breeze  that 
blew  over  the  prairie  was  fresh  as 
the  salt  breeze  of  the  sea,  and  carried 
with  it  the  aromatic  scent  of  a  million 
flowers  and  herbs.  At  times  the 
whistle  of  a  swan  rang  over  the  steppe, 
and  the  chirruping  and  hissing  of  the 
insects  of  the  darkness  grew  louder 
and  louder,  the  bright  glow  turned  to 
a  violet  mezzotint,  and  lamplight  ap- 
peared in  the  narrow  windows  of  a 
house  not  far  away.  Soon  the  stars 
would  come  out,  and,  holding  them 
gently  on  its  mighty  bosom,  the 
Dnieper  would  cradle  the  dewdrops 
of  the  sky  with  the  rhythm  of  its 
sweet,  wild  whispers. 

Vanka  was  going  away!  How 
monotonous  the  farm  would  seem 
without  him!  The  woman  sat  down 
by  the  window  and  gazed  out.  Vanka 
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was  going  away!  Why  did  that  fact 
change  the  face  of  the  world?  Some- 
where through  the  gloom  Vladimir 
was  riding  home  to  her  from  Kieflf. 
He  would  be  with  her  always,  the  other 
would  go  away  forever  and  walk 
through  life  with  some  other  woman 
by  his  side.  The  dusk  of  the  kitchen, 
with  its  melancholy  shadows,  seemed 
to  pierce  her  soul,  for  all  at  once  she 
hid  her  face  upon  her  arms,  until  a 
footfall  in  the  room  caused  her  to 
look  up. 

44  Let  us  be  friends,  Veronica,"  said 
Vanka,  softly.  * 4  Why  dost  thou  weep  ? 
Wouldst  thou,  too,  see  the  city  of  the 
pilgrims?" 

He  came  nearer  to  her,  his  eyes 
like  blue  fire.  * 

44  How  do  friends  say  good-bye, 
Veronica?"  he  asked,  with  a  thrill  in 
his  low,  rich  tones. 

Veronica  murmured  something  con- 
fusedly as  she  rose  with  a  certain 
instinctive  fear.  Existence  itself 
seemed  but  the  leaping  of  the  pulses 
as  blue  eye  flamed  into  blue  eye. 

44  Is  it  this  way?" 

And  as  Vanka  slipped  an  arm  about 
her  waist  he  felt  that  self-control  was 
being  as  completely  swept  away  as 
the  mists  of  the  Dnieper  under  the 
ardor  of  the  sun.  Her  passion  surged 
up  and  met  his  own,  her  beautiful 
eyes  smiled  through  their  tears  into 
his,  and  each  knew  that  youth  beloved 
of  youth  is  earth's  dearest  heaven. 

The  other  arm  followed  its  mate. 

44  Like  this,  Veronica?"  His  voice 
came  brokenly. 

44  No,"  whispered  the  woman,  with 
her  breath  upon  his  face. 

Vanka's  powerful  grasp  crushed 
her  to  him,  his  kiss  sought  her  cheeks, 
her  throat,  her  lips,  and  he  closed  his 
eyes  as  the  blossom  of  her  mouth 
rested  upon  his  mouth..  Who  that 
has  not  been  loved  in  Russia  has  seen 
half  the  force  or  the  frenzy,  has 
known  half  the  poetry  or  the  pathos, 
of  the  passion  divine? 

44 1  will  share  thee  with  no  man!" 
he  cried,  fiercely,  the  Tartar  blood  in 
him  astir;  44  sooner  than  think  he 
would  kiss  thee  as  I  have  done,  I 
would  kill  thee  here  to-night!" 


And  as  she  excited  him  more  and 
more  with  the  sweet  caresses  that 
seem  instinct  in  a  woman,  he  mur- 
mured, again  and  again: 

44  Thou  art  too  precious,  dewdrop; 
I  could  never  leave  thee  now!" 

44  Thou  must,"  she  answered,  fright- 
ened.    4  4  Think  of  Vladimir  !  " 

Tartar  blood  at  best  is  murderous; 
something  of  the  brute  in  it  comes 
ever  to  the  top. 

44  Speak  his  name  again,"  exclaimed 
the  man,  44  and  I  will  strangle  it  from 
thy  lips!  Those  lips  are  mine  now; 
shall  I  drink  from  them  with  his 
image  before  me?" 

44  He  will  kill  thee!"  said  Veronica, 
looking  around  her  in  terror. 

44  Better  that  than  to  have  thee 
think  of  him,"  answered  Vanka. 
44  God's  mother!  A  million  of  thy 
kisses  are  too  few,  for  thou  hast  set 
me  so  afire  with  jealousy  and " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost 
upon  the  sweetness  of  her  mouth. 

44  Could  I  be  separated  from  thee 
after  this?"  demanded  Vanka.  44  For- 
get all  thy  life  that  has  not  been  mine, 
for  thou  shalt  go  with  me  to  Kieff  !" 

The  tarantass  rolled  slowly  over  the 
steppe  with  Vladimir.  He  was  driv- 
ing carefully,  for  the  marsh  pools,  into 
which  many  a  man  warmed  by  vod- 
ka had  fallen  and  disappeared,  were 
numerous,  and  life  was  too  precious  a 
thing  now  with  Vladimir  that  he 
should  peril  it  without  need. 

His  cap  was  thrust  back  upon  his 
head,  and  the  fresh  night  air  of  th« 
steppe  made  free  with  his  thick  brown 
hair.  There  was  but  a  thread  or  two 
of  silver  in  his  chestnut  beard  to 
mark  the  passage  of  the  years,  and  he 
whistled  loudly  a  Little  Russ  air  as  he 
rode  through  the  giant  grasses. 

After  a  time  another  man  coming 
through  the  tall  vegetation  of  the 
plain  passed  him  in  the  twilight,  and, 
recognizing  the  tarantass  and  its  occu- 
pant, stopped  with  a  greeting.  It 
was  Stepan,  his  brother,  whose  child 
had  been  dispossessed  of  the  homestead 
property  by  Vladimir's  unexpected 
marriage. 

44  Thou   art  merry,    kinsman,"  he 
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said,  surlily;  "thou  hadst  best  be 
merry  while  thou  mayest." 

"Have  thy  crops  gone  wrong,  Ste- 
pà  ?  Is  the  boy  ill?"  asked  Vladimir, 
kindly. 

"  Better  all  else  than  the  blood  of  my 
house  dishonored." 

"What  dost  thou  mean?  I  am  in 
haste,"  said  the  elder  brother,  impa- 
tiently. 

"Thou  art  in  haste,"  repeated 
Stepàn;  "thou  hadst  better  be  in  thy 
grave.  " 

"  Speak!  what  hast  thou?" 

"  She  hath  stained  thy  character, 
she  hath  covered  thy  head  with  shame, 
thy  old  age  is  in  pawn  to  a  woman  with- 
out virtue " 

"Hold!  I  will  not  listen.  Thou 
shalt  swallow  thy  words " 

"Thou  goest  home  to  seek  her  as  I 
-went  there  to  seek  thee,  but  she  hath 
fled.  She  and  the  man  who  hath  dis- 
graced thee  laugh  at  thy  honor  to- 
night  " 

What  more  he  had  to  say  was  never 
-uttered.  Rising  in  his  seat  in  the  cart, 
Vladimir  lifted  his  heavy  horsewhip 
and  cut  his  brother  across  the  face. 

"  Thou  liest,  hound!"  he  cried,  con- 
temptuously, as  he  rode  on. 

But  somehow  the  beauty  of  the 
steppe  faded  out  for  him,  and  he  was 
glad  when  he  drew  up  before  his  own 
doorway.  The  house  was  dark  ;  but  it 
was  late,  and  Veronica  must  be  in  bed 
and  asleep.  He  concluded  that  he 
would  not  disturb  Vanka  for  fear  of 
awakening  her,  and  therefore  unhar- 
nessed and  stabled  the  mare  himself. 
Then  he  entered  the  kitchen. 

The  fire,  although  very  low,  had  not 
yet  burned  out,  and  the  room  was  ap- 
petizing with  the  odor  left  from  pre- 
served fruit.  A  little  apron  of  his 
wife's  was  thrown  carelessly  over  the 
back  of  a  chair. 

Until  he  saw  that  he  had  not  realized 
how  deeply  his  brother's  words  affected 
him.  His  heart  gave  a  great  leap  of 
joy,  and  he  walked  straight  to  the 
bedroom  to  free  his  emotion  with  a 
caress.  The  bed  was  empty  and  un- 
touched. 

Vladimir  rubbed  his  eyes  twice; 
then,  opening  the  bed,  he  looked  into 


it,  under  it,  over  it;  he  peeped  behind 
doors  and  in  dark  corners;  he  trav- 
ersed every  foot  of  the  tiny  dwelling 
in  agonized  search. 

"Veronica!  Veronica!"  he  shouted, 
"  where  art  thou  hiding?  Come  forth, 
come  forth,  my  Veronica.  " 

Kitchen,  bedroom,  store  cupboard 
were  gone  over  in  turn,  then  the  out- 
buildings, where  Vanka's  absence  was 
likewise  discovered. 

Vladimir  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

"What  a  fool  I  am!"  he  said,  half- 
aloud.  "Something  has  happened, 
and  they  have  gone  out  for  a  few 
minutes.  There  is  her  apron,  her 
sewing;  she  will  be  here  before  I  have 
my  supper." 

And,  whistling  bravely,  he  stirred 
the  fire  and  set  out  some  bread  and 
meat.  But  he  could  not  eat  ;  stamped 
before  him,  in  letters  of  fire,  were  his 
brother's  words,  "She  hath  fled;  a 
woman  without  virtue!" 

"Ten  thousand  curses  on  him!"  he 
cried,  rising  from  the  table  and  look- 
ing out  into  the  darkness  of  the 
steppe.     "  She  will  come  back!" 

And  all  night  long  through  his 
waiting  and  watching  he  repeated 
that  refrain  fiercely,  hopelessly,  "  She 
will  come  back!"  and  the  tossing 
of  the  prairie  grass  and  of  the  shadows 
across  the  doorway  seemed  to  mock 
him  with  the  whisper,  "  She  will  never 
come  back!"  His  heart  chilled  like 
the  Dnieper  in  Winter. 

When  morning  broke  he  had  grown 
suddenly  old;  a  peasant  neighbor, 
coming  to  borrow  something;  was 
shocked  at  the  change  the  night  had 
wrought. 

"  Hast  thou  seen  her?"  asked 
Vladimir,  grasping  the  man's  caftan. 
The  peasant  understood. 

"  In  town — Vanka,"  he  stammered; 
and  suddenly  Vladimir  comprehended 
that  his  brother  had  told  the  truth. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  through  it 
Vladimir  worked  as  a  man  might  who 
is  anxious  to  fulfil  the  orderings  of  a 
decision.  Fodder  and  produce  that 
would  harm  by  storing  were  sold,  stock 
was  turned  over  to  a  neighbor's  keep- 
ing, window  shutters  that  had  not 
been    touched    for    a   century   were 
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locked,  the  house  was  carefully 
closed.  Everyone  in  Vladimir  had 
heard  the  story,  and  excitement  filled 
the  hamlet.  Some  terrible  event  was 
expected,  and  almost  looked  for  as  a 
due. 

"Forty  years,"  chirped  one  old 
man,  "have  I  known  Vladimir,  the 
son  of  Ivan  Borostoff  and  Anna 
Lazarevitch  his  wife.  I  would  not 
be  in  the  wench's  place  for  all  the 
gold  in  Santa  Sophia;  that  I  can  as- 
sure you." 

44  A  vile  temper,"  gossiped  Stepàn's 
wife.  "My  poor  man  was  nearly 
done  for,  and  all  because  he  warned 
him.     That's  what  comes  of  duty.  " 

44  What  wouldst  thou  have,  Eliza- 
veta?" added  another  listener.  "Once 
a  wanton  ever  a  wanton,  and  they  do 
say    ...     " 

So  the  talk  and  speculation  waxed 
with  the  hours,  and  when  night  ap- 
proached Vladimir  took  the  tarantass 
and  drove  away  into  the  steppe.  In 
the  distance  the  lights  of  Kieff  were 
beginning  to  show,  although  the  sun- 
set still  beat  with  rosy  mist  upon  the 
white  monasteries  and  battlemented 
walls  that  dotted  the  wooded  heights. 
Men  smelling  strongly  of  earth 
tramped  homeward  from  the  plough- 
ed fields,  and  Vladimir,  looking  up 
from  the  limitless  prairie  to  the 
steep  hills,  saw  a  herdsman  and  his 
love  lingering  on  the  highway,  their 
figures  silhouetted  against  the  rap- 
idly darkening  sky. 

He  gazed  at  them  a  moment  wist- 
fully and  then  drove  forward  with 
such  recklessness  that  the  mare 
turned  and  looked  at  him  in  re- 
proach. She  was  not  used  to  seeing 
her  master  so  careless  of  the  treach- 
erous pools  that  glittered  where  the 
high  grasses  parted  and  the  wan  light 
of  evening  touched  them. 

44  An  easy  death,"  thought  Vladi- 
mir,  "  and  a  clean  one." 

It  was  full  dark  when  he  entered 
Kieff.  The  city  of  the  Metropoli- 
tans, with  its  virtues  and  its  vices, 
was  well  known  to  him,  and  his  early 
years  had  not  been  free  from  its  cor- 
ruption. As  he  drove  through  the 
lighted   streets,    full    of     movement 


and  laughter,  the  thought  came  to 
him  for  an  instant  : 

44 1  will  enjoy  myself  again;  I  have 
money  ;  I  will  forget  any  other  exist- 
ence." 

Then  a  second  thought  crossed  the 
first  one:  somewhere  amid  those 
clustering  houses  was  his  faith- 
less wife.  He  must  find  her  at  any 
cost;  and  he  hurried  over  wide 
grassy  spaces  and  rough  lanes, 
through  the  familiar  thoroughfares, 
until  ïe  reached  the  home  of  a  Kieff 
lawyer  who  had  twice  won  him  law- 
suits. 

44  Thou  wilt  see  that  all  is  as  I 
wish?"  he  added,  in  conclusion,  after 
prolonged  converse. 

44  Good  Vladimir,"  said  the  man  of 
facts,  uneasily,  when  he  had  heard 
all,   " you  have  spoken  strangely." 

The  visitor  smiled,  and  to  the  law- 
yer the  smile  had  much  significance. 

"What  thou  hast  asked,"  said 
Vladimir,  "has  been  paid  thee,  and 
what  I  have  said  must  be  done.  I  go 
upon  a  journey,  and  all  journeys  are 
uncertain.  " 

44  God  knows  what  Kieff  will  see 
before  morning!"  thought  the  law- 
yer, as  he  closed  the  door  upon  his 
client.  "  He  will  kill  him  and  then 
himself.  These  Cossacks  are  the 
devil  in  jealousy.  The  woman  will 
come  out  of  it  best  of  all." 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  in 
search,  a  search  that  toward  daybreak 
was  successful  when  Pecherskoi,  the 
Cliff  and,  finally,  Podol  had  been  exam- 
ined. Vladimir  had  guessed  right;  it 
was  in  Podol,  the  quarter  of  the  people, 
that  the  whereabouts  of  the  runaway 
pair  was  established,  and,  the  fact  as- 
sured, he  retraced  his  steps  and  en- 
tered the  ancient  cathedral  of  Santa 
Sophia,  just  as  dawn  smiled  through 
the  darkness  upon  its  gilded  domes. 

It  was  to  be  a  day  of  great  services, 
and  all  along  the  country  roads  throngs 
of  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  city  were 
already  arriving.  Beside  the  church 
walls  men  and  women  were  asleep 
under  the  stars,  and  Vladimir  made 
his  way  in  between  rows  of  sheepskins, 
turbans  and  jack-boots.  Some  cursed 
drowsily  as  he  touched  them  in  pass- 
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ing,  and  once  behind  an  angle  of  ma- 
sonry a  woman  sat  up  and  beckoned 
to  him  indecently. 

"Thou  art  early,  son,"  said  the 
kindly  old  priest  as  he  came  into  the 
confessional  at,  perhaps,  five  of  the 
morning  and  found  Vladimir  waiting 
for  him.  He  listened  patiently  and 
gave  the  comfort  of  the  Church,  but 
the  man's  eyes  disturbed  him. 

"  Forgiveness  is  Christlike,  son," 
he  urged,  thinking  to  know  the  blood 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  f  *  '  Ven- 
geance is  mine,  saith  the  Lord!'  " 

"Vengeance  is  mine!"  repeated 
Vladimir,  with  set  teeth  and  burning 
eyes  ;  and  the  priest  sighed  anxiously 
as  he  watched  him  go  down  the  nave 
toward  the  sunshine. 

Veronica  looked  up  with  a  little 
scream  at  the  shadow  in  the  doorway, 
and  threw  herself  imploringly  at  her 
husband's  feet.  She  expected  no 
mercy,  for  women  of  the  Ukraine 
know  well  with  what  fire  they  play 
when  they  tempt  Cossack  jealousy. 

The  room  was  a  small  apartment 
in  a  dilapidated  house  on  the  edge  of 
the  steppe.  It  was  windowless  and 
full  of  dark  angles  ;  great  insects  scur- 
ried across  the  mud  floor;  a  pile  of 
rags  formed  the  bed,  and  a  pièce  of 
cabbage  simmered  over  a  feeble 
flame. 

Vladimir  glanced  about  him.  Was 
it  for  this  that  the  woman  had  de- 
serted the  country  home  and  its 
plenty,  the  overflowing  barns  and  the 
store-room,  the  comfort  and  the  care 
with  which  it  had  been  his  delight  to 
surround  her?  Surely  that  violet-eyed, 
ivory-skinned  youth  must  have  had 
something  to  offer  her  surpassing  all 
that  he,  Vladimir,  might  possess. 

"Child,  child!"  he  groaned,  "why 
hast  thou  done  this?" 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  which 
seemed  unknown,  Veronica  started; 
then  she  came  closer  to  him. 

"Is  it  thou,  thou?"  he  murmured, 
*  '  whom  I  worshipped  as  an  angel 
from  heaven  ;  thou,  whom  I  thought 
fairest  and  purest,  lying  so  low  before 
me?  Beautiful  body  that  I  deemed 
the  home  of  a  beautiful  soul,  fortunate 


art  thou  that  no  child  calls  thee 
mother! 

"  Nay,  do  not  touch  me,  thy  flesh  is 
no  longer  mine;  perhaps  has  never 
been  ;  and  yet  so  loved  I  it,  so  loved  I 
it,  that  I  would  give  all  life,  all  eter- 
nity, to  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

"Cease  tempting,  for,  should  thy 
wiles  succeed,  my  soul  would  be  as 
base  as  thine,  and  thy  life,  as  well  as 
mine,  should  pay  the  penalty.  Where 
thou  hast  lain  an  innocent  wife  thou 
shalt  not  rest  a  harlot. 

"  Rise,  Veronica!  I  cannot  see  thee, 
once  my  joy,  my  pride,  so  shamed 
with  sin." 

The  woman's  heart  leaped  ;  perhaps, 
after  all,  she  was  not  to  die. 

"  The  fault  is  not  alone  thine,"  con- 
tinued Vladimir  ;  "where  is  Vanka?" 

Fear  for  her  lover  pricked  courage 
into  Veronica.  She  looked  her  hus- 
band calmly  in  the  face. 

"What  wouldst  thou  with  Vanka? 
Kill  me!  it  is  I  who  am  blameworthy. " 

Vladimir's  features  contracted  pain- 
fully. How  wonderfully  she  loved 
this  other  man  !  And  he  remembered, 
all  in  a  moment,  how,  years  before, 
when  he  was  a  thoughtless  lad  of 
twenty,  a  woman  once  said  to  him  : 

"I  would  give  my  life  to  save 
thine.     More  love  I  have  not!" 

And  he  had  laughed  and  tossed  some 
rubles  into  her  lap.  That  woman 
loved,  and  this  woman  loved,  only 
in  traversing  the  bridge  of  years 
between  the  two  he  had  lost  his 
youth. 

"  Thou  art  afraid  for  him, "he  said, 
slowly,  "  but  thou  needst  not  be.  Be- 
cause of  thee  he  is  safe.  " 

"  Vanka  seeks  work,"  added  Veron- 
ica; "  we  must  eat." 

"Thou  wilt  have  plenty.  I  have 
arranged  for  that.  " 

"What  hast  thou  done?"  cried  the 
woman  ;  "  what  dost  thou  mean  ?  Hast 
thou  forgiven?" 

Forgiveness  implied  forgetfulness. 
True  to  her  sex,  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred fierce  reproach  and  bodily  dan- 
ger. Perhaps,  then,  this  man  had 
not  cared  for  her  as  she  supposed. 

"Vladimir!"  she  exclaimed,  softly, 
"  thou  didst  not  love  me.  " 
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He  looked  at  her  before  he  answered 
her. 

*'  Marry  Vanka,  and — for  thy  soul's 
sake — be  true  to  him  !  Only  thus  wilt 
thou  be  happy  now. 

"Thou  wilt  never  need  to  mar- 
ket thy  beauty  for  daily  bread,"  he 
continued,  his  voice  deep  with  pity; 
"  tell  Vanka  that  for  Vladimir.  Thy 
future  is  safe,  so  far  as  plenty  can  as- 
sure it." 

Then  all  at  once  Veronica  under- 
stood. 

44  What  other  man  would  have  done 
this?"  she  cried.  4<  How  shall  I  thank 
thee?     How?     How?" 

Vladimir  seized  her  outstretched 
hands  in  both  his  great  brown  ones, 
a  mad  desire  rushing  over  him  to 
bear  her  away  with  him  in  his 
arms,  to  carry  her  back  to  the  old 
home  on  the  steppe  and  forget  this 
nightmare  that  had  taken  her  from 
him.  She  was  his  so  utterly,  God 
and  man  had  both  given  her  to 
him,  and  she — had  given  herself  to 
Vanka. 

But  surely  Vanka  could  spare  one 
last  kiss  from  the  hoard  that  the  fu- 
ture held  for  him;  besides,  reasoned 
Vladimir,   he  need  never  know — so 


light  a  thing,  fortunately  for  women, 
leaves  no  mark. 

44  How  can  I  thank  thee?"  she  re- 
peated, and  he  looked  hard  at  her 
tremulous  red  lips  and  into  the  moist 
azure  of  her  eyes.  Vanka  could  spare 
the  kiss,  but  the  woman's  character 
was  not  strong  enough  to  be  sapped 
of  any  of  its  strength. 

44  Thou  canst  not!"  he  said,  simply 
and  truly,  as  he  released  her  hands. 
44  Veronica,  Veronica,  thou  well  know- 
est  I  love  thee  still!" 

44  What  dost  thou  do?"  she  sobbed, 
as  he  turned  from  her  in  farewelL 
44  Where  dost  thou  go?" 

"Far  away,"  he  replied,  solemnly; 
and  Veronica  wept  anew. 

For  some  time  she  watched  the 
tar  ant  as  s  flounder  through  the  tall 
marsh  grass  in  whose  stillnesses  the 
treacherous  pools,  full  of  lurking 
shadows,  lay  in  wait  Then  the  green 
waste  of  the  steppe  swallowed  it  up, 
the  black  kites  wheeled  through  the 
blue  noonday  heavens,  and  as  the 
waving  fronds  closed  in  behind  it  and 
bowed  afresh  to  the  harrying  wind, 
the  harmonies  of  some  exquisite 
chord  of  music  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  fallen  away  into  silence. 


THE   MEERSCHAUM 

FORMED  of  the  foam  and  mystery  of  the  sea! 
Snowy  as  Aphrodite  when  she  rose 
Out  of  the  deeps,  at  the  world's  birth  to  be 
Man's  bliss  or  bane,  his  ruin  or  repose. 

Work  of  the  waves,  through  ages  dim  unknown, 
The  storms  of  centuries  about  it  swept 

Where  mourned  the  monstrous  ocean's  organ  tone 
In  caverns  where  the  weary  waters  slept. 


Gift  of  the  sea!     White  wonder  of  the  deep! 

Now  shaped  to  solace  man,  his  cares  decrease, 
An  incense  urn  whose  fragrant  fires  shall  steep 

T^he  senses  with  the  very  breath  of  peace! 
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THE   LOVE   OF  AN   ARAB 


By  N.  H.  Crowell 


THE  sandaled  foot  of  Yawmoo 
dug  viciously  into  the  little 
spot  of  cool  sand  in  the  shade 
of  his  bullock-skin  tent.  His  bronzed 
features  wore  a  darker  tinge  than  that 
given  them  by  wind  and  sun,  and  the 
firm-set  lips  betrayed  the  stubborn- 
ness with  which  he  battled  the  emo- 
tions that  rankled  in  his  breast.  Then 
his  broad  shoulders  shrugged  beneath 
his  crimson  kouka,  and  Yawmoo  gazed 
thoughtfully  into  the  seething,  shim- 
mering distance — gazed,  but  saw 
not. 

For  Yawmoo  was  a  captive — not  to 
bolts  and  bars,  for  where  were  bolts 
and  bars  strong  enough  to  restrain 
that  mass  of  bone  and  sinew?  Yaw- 
moo was  a  slave — not  to  kings  or 
potentates,  but  to  Neeseem,  a  mere 
girl,  the  little,  dark,  red-lipped  crea- 
ture who  met  the  men  when  they 
came  back  from  the  forage  trips. 
And  Yawmoo  prayed  that  his  captor 
would  wield  her  power  more  abun- 
dantly. 

Once,  only  once,  he  had  dared  to 
grasp  her  hand,  and  would  have  held 
it,  but  she  had  withdrawn  it  so 
haughtily  and  so  daintily,  and  so  in- 
quiring was  the  glance  she  flashed 
upon  him  from  those  dark  eyes,  that 
he  had  fled,  foolishly  and  awkwardly, 
with  a  stifling  sensation  about  his 
heart  and  the  thought  that  Neeseem 
was  laughing  at  him,  for  he  had  seen 
her  white  teeth  as  she  smiled. 

It  was  from  that  moment  that  Yaw- 
moo's  slavery  began,  and  so  well  he 
guarded  his  secret  that  he  alone  could 
tell  how  the  trifling  favors  of  look 
and  speech  bestowed  by  Neeseem 
upon  his  comrades  cut  and  stung  into 
his  very  soul  ;  but  the  heart  will  break 


that  holds  such  secrets  long,  and  that 
of  Yawmoo  beat  fast  for  utterance. 

He  looked  into  the  mocking  blank- 
ness  of  the  desert  and  studied. 

44  If  it  could  be  in  battle!"  he  said, 
half -aloud,  and  threw  back  his  sleeve 
from  an  arm  as  gnarled  and  knotted 
as  an  oak  limb — an  arm  whose  splen- 
did sinews  had  sent  his  broadsword 
swirling  through  many  a  foeman's 
breastplate — then  slowly  shook  his 
head. 

4 'Or  in  a  race!"  he  went  on,  and 
his  eyes  lighted  up  at  the  thought, 
for  was  not  Ramadin  the  fleetest 
steed  in  all  Ben-Ali's  tribe?  Had 
not  Ramadin  carried  his  master  over 
sixty  miles  of  burning  sand,  through 
hostile  men,  in  four  hours?  Yes,  but 
whom  should  he  race? 

Three  days  later  Yawmoo  came 
into  camp  at  sundown,  hot  and  tired. 
Flinging  himself  off  Ramadin's  back, 
he  entered  his  tent  and  plunged  his 
blistered  face  into  a  basin  of  water 
set  out  by  Ben-Hadar,  his  comrade. 
How  he  loved  that  water,  as  its  sooth- 
ing coolness  crept  over  his  fevered 
brow  and  bloodshot  eyes  !  Live  in  a 
desert  to  know  what  water  is. 

Presently  Yawmoo  withdrew  his 
face  and  beheld  Neeseem  standing  in 
the  doorway.  He  dashed  the  water 
from  his  eyes  to  see  the  better. 

44  Yawmoo,"  said  the  maid,  in  a 
voice  that  made  the  strong  man  trem- 
ble, 44you  are  thirsty  and — and 
weary;  take  this — I  give  it  thee." 

He  took  the  bowl  of  cocoa  wine 
that  she  held  out  to  him. 

Yawmoo  woul(|  have  spoken  then, 
but  when  he  could  find  tongue  to  say 
what  he  would  the  tent  door  was  un- 
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darkened — Neeseem  was  gone.  But 
his  heart  beat,  beat,  beat,  and  he 
spake  harshly  to  Ben-Hadar,  whose 
brown  eyes  widened  with  surprise, 
for  Yawmoo  was  usually  gentle- 
voiced. 

That  night  Ben-Ali's  fiercest  war- 
rior arose  and  strode  out  on  the 
desert  sands.  He  was  battling  with 
a  burning  thought  that  crept  in  upon 
him  like  a  serpent,  and,  like  a  ser- 
pent, had  struck  its  victim. 

It  was  a  thought  of  Ramadin — the 
fleet  Ramadin — and  of  his  own  knotted 
arm,  and  then  of  something  black 
and  alluring — Neeseem's  eyes.  As 
he  thought,  with  the  chill  of  the 
night  air  reviving  him  and  sending 
his  blood  bounding,  as  it  had  often 
done  in  battle  when  he  fought  against 
odds,  Yawmoo  came  to  a  decision. 

Why  should  the  man  whose  very 
name  sent  fear  to  the  hearts  of  ten 
thousand  thievish  Moslems  tremble 
and  stand  stupid  before  one  pair  of 
black  eyes?  Why  should  the  arching 
of  one  pair  of  eyebrows  thrill  him 
with  greater  joy  than  his  greatest 
victory  in  battle?  Such  men  act — 
and  Yawmoo  decided. 

All  next  day  Yawmoo  sat  silent  in 
his  tent — yet,  indeed,  three  times 
went  he  out  and  curried  Ramadin. 
At  sunset  the  black  steed  was  fed 
lightly,  and  Yawmoo  lifted  one  of 
Ramadin 's  hoofs  and  petted  it. 

4 'Where  goest,  brother?"  asked 
Ben-Hadar,  as  he  passed,  bearing 
gourds  filled  with  water  for  the  even- 
ing meal.  Yawmoo  turned  upon  him 
with  a  cry  so  strange  and  fierce  that 
Ben-Hadar  let  the  gourds  fall  to  the 
ground.  And  as  he  went  back  to  refill 
them  Yawmoo  looked  after,  and  re- 
pented. 

Two  hours  after,  when  the  pipes 
were  extinguished  and  the  tribe  was 
in  slumber,  with  but  the  stars  to  shield 
from  the  swoop  of  swarthy  foemen, 
Yawmoo  went  out  and  sought  the  tent 
of  Hassan  Kar,  the  father  of  Nee- 
seem. 

Three  times  Yawmoo  scratched  the 
sand  at  Hassan  Kar's  door,  and  on  the 
third  time  Hassan  Kar  appeared. 

"Mayest   thou    be    honored,  good 


father,'*  said  Yawmoo,  bowing  low; 
"a  great  favor  have  I  to  ask.  Ben- 
Hadar,  who  dwells  with  me,  is  sore 
hurt  and  asks  that  Neeseem  be  sent 
with  her  wrapping  cloths." 

"Enter,  brother,"  invited  Hassan 
Kar,  as  he  held  the  tent  door  wide. 

"No,  good  Hassan,  I  wait  here. 
Send  Neeseem  quickly,  I  pray  yon, 
and  I  will  go  with  her  that  no  harm 
befall."  Yawmoo  winced  as  he  said 
this — he  knew  not  why. 

In  a  moment  Neeseem  slipped 
through  the  doorway,  carrying  the 
white  bandages  over  her  arm. 

"Is  it  you,  friend  Yawmoo?  Let 
us  hasten  to  thy  friend.  Is  the  hint 
a  great  one?"  Neeseem's  hand 
clutched  Yawmoo's  arm  and  she 
looked  up  into  his  face  anxiously. 
Yawmoo  thought  of  naught  but  the 
hand  on  his  arm  as  he  answered: 

"  Yes,  very.     Let  us  hurry." 

Neeseem  ran  at  Yawmoo's  side,  her 
breath  coming  quick  as  she  kept  up 
with  his  mighty  stride. 

"Neeseem,"  he  said  as  they  went 
along,  "Neeseem " 

"Yes,  Yawmoo,"  replied  the  girl, 
hesitatingly. 

"  Have — have  you  seen  my  Rama- 
din's  new  blanket — the  one  from  the 
big  city?     It  is  grand!" 

"  No,  I  have  not  yet  seen  it." 

"  Wouldst  like  to,  Neeseem?" 

"Yes,  Yawmoo,  greatly — but  not 
now.     Let  us  hurry  to  your  friend." 

"My  friend?-  Yes,  yes,  I  forgot— 
but  here  is  the  tent — within  lies  my 
comrade — I  open  the  door — this  way. 
What  seest  thou,  Neeseem?" 

"I  see  Ben-Hadar — and  asleep," 
answered  the  girl,  slowly.  Then 
quickly  she  turned  and  shot  the  ques- 
tion: 

"  What  meanest  thou,  Yawmoo?" 

For  answer  Yawmoo  caught  both 
her  hands  in  one  of  his  and  drew  the 
shrinking  maid,  to  ward  him. 

"  Neeseem,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  far  away,  "Neeseem,  I'm 
rude  and  rough  to  you,  but  yon 
know " 

"Let  me  go;  you  frighten  me!  Shall 
I  call  Ben-Hadar?" 

"Allah,    I   must  do  it!"  cried  the 
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man.  One  arm  shot  out  and  encir- 
cled the  girl's  slight  figure;  a  broad 
palm  fell  gently  but  firmly  over  Nee- 
seem's  dusky  lips,  and,  lifting  the  girl, 
Yawmoo  sped  swiftly  to  where  the 
black  steed  was  tethered. 

When  he  removed  his  palm  Yaw- 
moo noticed  that  consciousness  had 
graciously  left  her,  and  for  a  moment 
he  repented,  but — it  was  too  late. 
Quickly  he  fitted  the  bit  to  Ramadin's 
mouth,  sprang  astride  his  back  and 
bore  the  unconscious  burden  away — 
he  cared  not  whither. 

It  was  some  minutes  ere  Neeseem 
came  to  herself,  and  when  she  opened 
her  eyes  it  was  to  meet  those  of  Yaw- 
moo. Long  she  looked  into  those 
burning  orbs,  then  spoke  : 

"And  youy  Yawmoo,  treat  me 
thus?" 

"I  saw  no  other  way,"  said  Yaw- 
moo, weakly. 

44  For  what?" 

Yawmoo  answered  nothing;  he  was 
busy  thinking. 


"  Did  you  love  me,  Yawmoo?"  asked 
the  girl.  Ramadin's  feet  stood  still 
in  the  sand  as  Yawmoo  gazed  into  the 
dusky  face  of  the  girl  for  whom  he 
had  staked  his  life.  What  he  saw 
there  cannot  be  told,  but  suddenly 
Ramadin's  rein  fell  loose  upon  his 
proud  neck,  and  two  pairs  of  bronze 
lips  met  in  a  kiss  far  more  expressive 
than  words  could  ever  be.  And 
then,  when  Ramadin's  head  was 
turned,  with  her  hands  clasped  on 
the  sturdy  arm  of  Yawmoo,  Neeseem 
said: 

"And  you  would  have  stolen  me, 
Yawmoo?  Why,  it  is  I  that  am  steal- 
ing you!" 

Yawmoo  is  wiser  now.  He  looks  at 
his  mighty  arm,  then  at  the  sleek 
sides  of  Ramadin,  and  then  glances 
inside  the  bullock-skin  tent  where 
Neeseem  sits,  and  he  smiles  a  broad 
smile  of  happiness.  He  cannot  quite 
understand  the  dusky  Neeseem,  but 
he  is  content. 


t 


A    SCARAB/EUS 

A    CUNNING  carver— Arab,  Roman,  Greek— 
**■     (Whiche'er  he  was,  how  well  he  knew  his  art  !) 

Shaped  this  rare  stone  from  the  Egyptian  mart, 
With  flawless  limning,  in  the  time  antique. 
Perchance  some  doting  lover,  come  to  seek 
An  offering  for  the  mistress  of  his  heart, 
Chose  this,  and  thrilled  to  see  her  red  lips  part 
And  the  swift  blushes  mantle  her  soft  cheek, 
When,  set  within  a  circlet  of  dull  gold, 
She  marked  it  gleam  upon  her  olive  hand. 

Saved  from  the  wreckage  of  the  years,  this  toy, 
Worn  by  a  maiden  in  a  distant  land, 
To-day  as  perfect  as  when  wrought  of  old, 

Brings  home  to  me  the  Egyptian  lover's  joy. 

Clinton  Scollard. 


A    REASONABLE    CONSEQUENCE 

PIRST  BOY— Your  little  baby  brother  hasn't  any  hair. 

Second  Boy — No;  the  doctor  what  brought  him  was  bald. 
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WHEN    AGE   COMES    ON 

WHEN  age  comes  on,  in  empty  years  to  be, 
Shall  I  recall  old  sins  remorsefully, 
Temptations  that  have  conquered  ;  shall  I  wring 
My  very  soul  for  yielding  to  a  thing 
That  pleadeth  to  the  wayward  youth  of  me? 

Or,  gazing  through  dead  years,  shall  old  eyes  see 
Delights  passed  by  in  life's  delicious  Spring, 
Joys  dreamed,  not  done,  and  mourn,  remembering, 
When  age  comes  on? 

Oh,  golden  youth,  swift,  glorious  and  free, 
Choose  from  the  stores  at  either  hand  of  thee. 
What  though  ye  pay  in  coinage  of  regret! 
The  sad,  mad  deeds  thy  heart  may  not  forget 
Shall  haunt  thee  like  dim  strains  of  melody, 
When  age  comes  on. 

John  Winwood. 


RECKONED    AS    NAUGHT 

\^OU  will  be  very  contented,  I  am  sure,"  said  The  Man  of  the  World,  as 
*      he  puffed  his  cigar. 

II  Well,  I  shall  be  quite  comfortable,  "  answered  The  Girl  Who  Worked 
for  Her  Living. 

14 1  suppose  you  will  decorate  your  room  prettily?" 

"  I  have  already  begun  decorating." 

14  And  you  will  need  some  pictures  and  etchings  for  the  walls?" 

II I  have  enough." 

"  But  surely  a  few  new  ones " 

"  There  will  be  no  place  in  my  room  for  anymore  than  those  I  now 
have." 

"Then,  perhaps,  you  will  permit  me  to  send  some  silver  for  your  dress- 
ing table  or  ornaments  for  your  desk?" 

44  My  dressing  table  is  overstocked  already,  and  I  do  not  boast  the  luxury 
of  a  desk." 

11  Then  I  shall  select  the  newest  books." 

14  They  would  bore  me;  and,  besides,  I  have  no  place  for  them." 

14  But  in  the  evening,  when  your  work  is  over  and  you  are  alone,  what 
will  you  do?     What  can  I  suggest?     What  do  you  want?" 

"Nothing." 

And  The  Girl  Who  Worked  for  Her  Living  glanced  sharply  at  The  Man 
of  the  World,  but  he  was  relighting  his  cigar,  and  did  not  realize  that  for 
once  he  had  been  reckoned  as  naught. 

Blanche  Cerf. 


THE   BETROTHAL  OF   OTOYO 


By  Onoto  Watanna 


OTOYO-SAN'S  eyes  shone 
brightly,  and  in  each  round 
cheek  was  a  bright  red  spot. 
The  small  pink  hands  were  clasped 
one  in  the  other,  and  she  sat  very 
quietly  as  her  maid  dressed  her  hair. 
She  would  not  for  worlds  have  be- 
trayed before  even  the  maid  the  in- 
tense excitement  under  which  she  was 
laboring.  But  her  affected  air  of  re- 
pose and  indifference  did  not  deceive 
the  astute  attendant,  who  brushed 
the  long  black  locks  viciously  and 
as  if  in  protest  that  she  was  not 
taken  fully  into  her  mistress's  confi- 
dence. 

An  auspicious  time  had  arrived  in 
the  life  of  Otoyo-san.  Her  father  had 
chosen  a  husband  for  her.  And  now 
she  was  being  dressed  for  the  "look- 
at  meeting,"  which  was  to  occur  that 
evening. 

It  was  hardly  a  year  since  her  father, 
returning  from  one  of  his  trips  to 
Tokyo,  had  announced  to  his  wife  his 
intention  of  marrying  Otoyo  within 
the  next  year  to  the  son  of  one  of  the 
-wealthiest  merchants  of  the  big  city. 
The  Mizutany  family  of  Tokyo,  al- 
though of  extreme  wealth,  was  not 
of  the  nobility.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nobanajga,  the  father  of  Otoyo,  could 
trace  his  ancestry  back  in  one  long 
unbroken  line  of  nobles  and  warriors 
eminent  for  their  strength,  fearless- 
ness and  pride.  The  Mizutany  fam- 
ily, anxious  to  be  allied  with  the  no- 
bility, had  approached  Oto  Nobanaga, 
and  he,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  re- 
pairing his  fallen  fortunes,  had  grace- 
fully consented  to  the  union.  One 
year  of  probation  was  given  to  the 
young  couple,  and  during  that  period 
the  boy  was  kept  at  school,  and  Otoyo 


made  the  most  of  her  few  precious 
months  of  liberty. 

Her  family  lived  in  one  of  the  old 
pretentious  mansions  affected  by  the 
nobles,  in  the  beautiful  town  of 
Hakata,  but  her  home  was  separated 
by  several  rice  fields  from  any  neigh- 
bors, and  Otoyo  had  been  kept  in 
great  seclusion.  However,  since  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Mizutany  fam- 
ily, Nobanaga  had  started  some  busi- 
ness in  Tokyo,  and  was  absent  from 
his  home  quite  often,  so  that  the  girl 
during  these  absences  roamed  at  will 
through  the  surrounding  forests  and 
meadows  and  rice  fields.  She  had  no 
playmates  or  companions,  and  as  for 
a  lover,  although  she  was  at  the  ro- 
mantic age  of  fifteen  years,  such  a 
thing  was  unheard  of  among  girls  of 
her  rank.  She  had  been  brought  up 
always  to  understand  that  at  the 
proper  time  a  husband  would  be 
chosen  for  her,  and  this  husband  she 
would  be  commanded  to  accept,  obey 
and  even  love. 

Thus  far  her  life  had  been  unevent- 
ful, with  a  never-ending  sameness 
each  day  that  sometimes  wearied  the 
girl.  It  had  been  with  feelings  almost 
akin  to  pleasure  that  she  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  she  should  be 
given  to  her  bridegroom.  She  had 
vague  dreams  of  what  he  should  be 
like,  and  she  gratified  her  imagination 
with  pictures  of  a  hero  after  her  own 
fancy. 

Otoyo  had  been  educated  at  home. 
Her  own  mother,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  great  illness  that  had  made  her  a 
chronic  invalid,  had  been  her  in- 
structor and  constant  companion, 
guarding  her  and  directing  her  educa- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  the  result  was 
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that  rarest  and  sweetest  of  all  types 
of  Japanese  womanhood — a  daughter 
of  a  noble,  carefully  nurtured  under 
a  domestic  home  training  and  educa- 
tion. The  gentler  and  sweeter  quali- 
ties of  womanhood  were  cultivated, 
and  less  attention  paid  to  the  girl's 
intellectual  achievements.  Submis- 
sion, meekness,  generosity  and  the 
repression  of  the  emotions — these 
were  the  very  important  matters  that 
the  girl  had  to  study.  And  Otoyo 
was  in  every  respect  a  success,  and  in 
her  sweetness  of  disposition,  her  gen- 
tleness of  demeanor  and  tenderness  of 
heart  reflected  credit  on  the  old-fash- 
ioned method  of  training  she  had  re- 
ceived. Still,  underlying  all  this 
outward  meekness,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  impulse  and  fire  in  the  girl's 
nature,  which  was  why  a  queer  little 
germ  of  question  and  protest  against 
the  narrowness  of  her  lot  began  to 
come  to  life  in  her  half- wakened  soul 
of  dreams. 

One  day,  wandering  aimlessly  with 
her  maid  through  the  neighboring 
forest,  Otoyo  had  met  a  young  man, 
and  this  was  an  event  in  her  life,  for 
Otoyo  had  never  seen  any  young  men 
save  her  own  relatives,  and  the  coolies 
and  servants  or  the  peasantry.  And, 
moreover,  this  young  man  seemed  to 
her  excited  fancy  unlike  anyone  she 
had  ever  seen.  He  had  a  pale,  at- 
tractive face,  melancholy  eyes,  a  high, 
noble  brow  and  a  fine,  slender  form. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a 
student. 

Otoyo  found  herself  standing  still 
in  front  of  him,  and  she  was  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  when  the  youth  looked 
at  her  she  could  not  remove  her  eyes 
from  his,  and  so  for  a  long  moment 
the  two  faced  each  other  in  fascinated 
silence.  Then  the  intrusion  of  the 
maid's  hand  through  Otoyo's  arm 
broke  the  spell  and  woke  her  with  a 
queer  shock  of  pain  and  pleasure 
commingled. 

Otoyo  shivered  and  hung  her  head, 
but  the  next  moment  she  was  blush- 
ing all  rosy  red,  even  to  the  tips  of 
her  little  ears,  and  was  returning  the 

^  and  graceful  obeisance  of  the 
^er.     The  youth   was  blushing 


also,  and  with  their  eyes  greedily 
fixed  on  each  other  something  strange 
and  new  welled  up  in  both  of  them, 
and  involuntarily  they  sighed.  No 
word  was  spoken,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  Otoyo  had  turned  and  re- 
sumed her  walk  silently  with  her 
maid. 

But  that  night  the  strange  little 
image  she  had  fashioned  in  her  mind 
of  the  man  who  would  some  day  be 
her  husband  crumbled  to  pieces  and 
vanished  into  mist-land,  and  the  girl 
dreamed  instead  of  a  face  that  was  as 
tender  as  Kwannon's  own.  And  after 
that  day  she  was  wont  to  bend  her 
steps  toward  the  spot  where  she  had 
first  met  the  youth. 

One  day  a  huge  bunch  of  cherry 
blossoms,  exquisitely  arranged,  lay  at 
her  feet.  The  girl  knew  the  message 
of  the  flowers.  She  had  not  been  for- 
gotten, then!  She  caught  her  breath 
with  a  little  gasp  that  was  almost  a 
sob,  and  then,  stooping,  picked  up 
the  flowers,  and  kneeling,  buried  her 
sweet  face  among  them. 

Suddenly  she  was  conscious  that 
someone  was  close  to  her,  regarding 
her.  She  felt,  before  she  saw,  the  pres- 
ence and  she  knew  who  it  was,  and  the 
knowledge  sent  a  delicious  thrill 
quivering  through  her  veins.  She 
looked  up,  and  again  her  shy  eyes  en- 
countered the  compelling  gaze  of  the 
young  man.  They  were  both  very 
pale  now,  perhaps  because  they  were 
both  innocent  and  each  had  a  premo- 
nition of  disaster. 

"Ah!  I  must  ask  excuse,"  said 
Otoyo,  stammering.  "  The  flowers — 
they  are  yours?"  for  she  perceived  he 
held  a  few  in  his  own  hands,  and 
those  in  her  arms  she  held  out  toward 
him.  But  he  pushed  them  back  to  her, 
and  in  doing  so  their  hands  touched. 
The  girl  retreated. 

"  They  are  yours,"  the  young  man 
said,  "and  this  also."  He  handed 
her  a  small  scroll,  and  then,  turning 
quickly,  left  her  standing  alone. 

Otoyo  did  not  do  as  many  girls  in 
her  place  would  have  done — that  is, 
examine  the  scroll  immediately  upon 
the  disappearance  of  the  young  man. 
Her  dilated  eyes  followed  him  till  she 
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could  no  longer  see  him,  and  then  she 
folded  the  scroll  with  little  hands  that 
trembled  and  reverentially  placed  it 
in  the  bosom  of  her  kimono. 

"How  so  many  honorable  flowers 
at  once?"  both  her  mother  and  maid 
had  asked  her,  in  surprise,  on  her  re- 
turn to  the  house. 

Otoyo  smiled  faintly. 

"  They  were  so  honorably  sweet 
to-day,"  she  said,  softly. 

Not  even  the  maid  or  her  mother 
must  see  that  precious  scroll.  Otoyo 
lay  awake  through  many  hours  after 
the  household  had  retired,  waiting  for 
all  to  sleep.  Then  she  rose,  and 
stealthily,  by  the  andon  light,  she  un- 
tied the  scroll  and  read  the  writing 
thereon.  It  was  a  poem,  and  to  her. 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  eyes,  her 
grace,  purity,  sweetness,  goodness 
were  its  theme. 

O  lovely  maiden,  my  moon  thou  art  ! 
Otoyo-San,  thou  hast  my  heart  ! 

ended  each  verse. 

She  became  so  dizzy  with  ecstasy 
that  she  almost  slipped  against  the 
lighted  andon.  And  the  quiet  moon 
looked  in  on  her  and  smiled,  and 
lingered  and  kissed  the  girl's  sweet, 
dreamy  face. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  their 
courtship,  if  such  their  communion 
can  be  called.  They  met  in  secret,  as 
lovers  before  them  have  done,  and 
the  meetings  were  short,  pitifully 
short,  a  mingling  of  great  joy  and 
agony.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Otoyo  was  daughter  of  a  noble 
and  betrothed  to  one  of  her  own  rank, 
for  thus  had  her  father  described  the 
Mizutany  family  to  her.  And  the 
young  man,  who  was  inferior  in  rank 
to  Otoyo,  was  also  betrothed.  Still, 
neither  of  the  lovers  had  found  the 
courage  to  confess  to  the  other  the 
truth.  It  was  because  of  this  mutually 
hidden  secret  that  a  certain  restraint 
ever  remained  between  them.  It  was 
a  timid,  sweet  and  inexpressibly  sad 
feeling,  with  such  a  small  moment's 
joy  to  compensate  for  the  tragedy  each 
realized  they  were  weaving  around 
themselves.     And  the  shadow  dark- 


ened, the  storm  was  threatening;  soon 
it  would  descend  and  overtake  them. 

Now  they  were  dressing  Otoyo  for 
this  odious  look-at  meeting  with  the 
man  her  father  and  his  father  had 
chosen  for  her  husband.  She  could 
hear  her  father's  voice  down  stairs. 
He  was  directing  the  servants,  who 
were  preparing  for  the  little  banquet 
that  was  to  be  given  in  her  honor  that 
evening. 

All  the  weary  night  before  Otoyo 
had  lain  with  wide-open  eyes,  which 
were  dry  of  tears  but  bespoke  the 
hopeless  heartache  within.  It  had 
been  over  a  week  since  she  had  seen 
her  lover,  for  since  her  father's  return 
she  was  forced,  from  fear,  to  remain 
indoors.  Once,  indeed,  she  had  ven- 
tured out  alone,  and  that  time  her 
father,  stalking  heavily  behind  her, 
had  overtaken  and  accompanied  her. 
Despite  the  bright  eyes  and  flushed 
cheeks,  Otoyo  was  really  quite  ill. 
The  maid,  watching  her  closely  and 
suspiciously,  saw  the  eyelids  flicker  at 
times,  the  lips  tremble.  She  knew 
Otoyo's  teeth  were  tightly  clenched  to- 
gether to  prevent  them  from  chatter- 
ing, and  she  knew  also  that  her  supreme 
effort  to  contain  herself  was  even 
worse  for  her  than  if  she  could  have 
found  some  outlet  for  her  feelings 
in  tears.  And  so,  with  sympathetic 
understanding,  she  put  off  to  the  last 
the  care  of  the  girl's  face,  busying 
herself  with  other  parts  of  her  toilet, 
and  feeling  sure  that  the  girl  would 
weep  and  break  down  ere  long. 

As  she  knelt  before  Otoyo,  perfum- 
ing and  manicuring  the  small,  ex- 
quisite hands,  she  began  talking  to 
her. 

"They  say  thy  honorable  lord  is 
augustly  handsome?" 

She  put  it  as  a  question,  though  she 
knew  Otoyo  had  never  seen  him. 
There  was  no  answer  from  the  mute 
little  figure,  sitting  now  rigid  and  up- 
right. Her  face  was  turned  toward 
the  window,  through  which  she  could 
see  far  beyond  the  fields  and  valleys 
to  where  she  had  wandered  with  her 
lover.  Only  the  pitiful  semi-profile 
was  visible  to  the  maid. 
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"  Also  they  do  say  he  is  honorably 
noble  and  good?" 

Still  no  answer. 

"  And  also  he  hath  much  wealth?" 

She  waited  a  trifle  longer  this  time, 
but  still  Otoyo  did  not  stir. 

"  Moshi,  tnoshi"  (please,  please), 
said  the  maid  softly,  and  stopped  her 
work. 

Otoyo  moved  her  head,  and  looked 
down. 

"  It — it  is  all  true — they  say,"  she 
answered,  her  voice  quivering  and 
sounding  strained  and  far  away. 

But  Otoyo  did  not  weep.  The  maid 
was  mistaken  in  her  and  was  not 
capable  of  understanding  this  endur- 
ance— something  that,  besides  being 
cultivated,  was  an  hereditary  trait 
in  Otoyo's  character.  And  so  with 
reluctance  the  maid  finally  powdered 
and  prepared  the  girl's  face. 

When  she  passed  from  her  maid's 
hands  Otoyo  looked  very  beautiful. 
Flowers  were  in  her  hair  and  on  her 
breast — big  poppies,  that  matched  her 
lips  and  cheeks  in  their  vivid  redness. 
But  the  fire  had  died  out  from  the 
girl's  eyes,  leaving  them  dim  and  lus- 
treless, as  she  paused  in  the  doorway 
before  descending.  Then  she  seemed 
to  gather  her  scattered  senses,  and 
suddenly  the  maid  saw,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  compassion  and  horror,  that 
Otoyo  was  smiling. 

And  so  it  was  that  when  she  entered 
the  zashishi  (guest-room),  bowing 
gracefully  to  her  father,  no  one  would 
have  guessed  from  looking  at  her  that 
Otoyo  had  ever  known  a  tear. 

It  was  not  a  warm  day,  but  it  seemed 
to  Otoyo  as  if  the  incense-laden  room 
was  so  hot  that  it  was  the  cause  of  her 
dizziness.  When  the  party  had  arrived 
she  scarce  noted  to  whom  she  made 
the  prostrations.  It  was  through  a 
mist  that  she  saw  them  one  and  all, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  poor,  bewildered 
vision  that  they  melted  somewhere 
into  space,  as  she  mechanically  went 
through  the  long,  low  bows;  and  then 
soon  she  found  herself  seated  on  her 
mat,  one  of  a  large  semicircle,  and 
the  little  tea-drinking  ceremony  had 
perfunctorily  begun, 


Otoyo  had  forgotten  herself,  where 
she  was,  what  it  all  meant.  She 
picked  up  her  little  cup  mechanically, 
and  mechanically  she  drank  its  con- 
tents, and  then,  suddenly,  memory, 
invincible,  cruel  and  accusing,  came 
back  to  her,  and  she  knew  that  thus 
she  had  sealed  her  own  betrothal,  and 
a  terrible  pain  tugged  at  her  heart- 
strings. 

Someone  was  speaking  her  name. 
It  was  her  father's  voice.  He  was 
addressing  the  company,  and  she  saw 
as  in  a  dream  the  smiling  good-will 
reflected  on  the  faces  of  all  turned 
toward  her,  and  then — someone  from 
out  the  circle  came  quickly  forward 
and  took  the  seat  by  her,  and  she 
knew  they  two  were  removed,  even 
though  infinitesimally,  from  the 
others.  But  it  seemed  to  her  excited 
imagination  they  were  sitting  far  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  she 
knew  that  he  who  was  so  close  to 
her  was  the  one  to  whom  they  had 
given  her,  the  one  who  stood  in  the 
light  of  the  man  she  loved — yes, 
the  one  whom  she  had  prayed  pas- 
sionately, if  guiltily,  to  the  gods  to 
remove. 

She  gasped  and  staggered  to  her 
feet,  and  stood  trembling  and  sway- 
ing. Her  companion  had  risen  quickly 
also,  and  the  guests,  puzzled  and  even 
shocked  at  this  strange  interruption  of 
the  feast,  were  holding  their  cups 
from  their  lips  and  regarding  the  pair 
in  spellbound  silence. 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  Otoyo's 
hands  were  taken  in  a  warm,  close 
clasp,  a  clasp  that  was  so  familiar  and 
sweet  and  dear  that  it  was  agonizing 
to  her  aching  heart  and  senses.  And 
then  came  a  voice — a  low,  tender, 
wooing  voice — so  sweet  and  caressing, 
that  instinctively  she  subsided  closer 
to  him: 

11  Anata!"  (thou)  was  all  he  said 

Otoyo  looked  up  fearfully.  Did 
her  eyes  deceive  her?  She  was  cling- 
ing passionately  to  her  own  lover's 
hands,  and  at  last  the  floodgates  of  her 
heart  opened,  and  there,  before  the 
assembled  guests  and  relatives,  she 
wept  on  his  breast. 
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LEE  CHUNG  stood  irresolute  at 
the  entrance  to  the  little  Chi- 
nese gambling  house.  It  was 
nearly  a  month  since  he  had  enjoyed 
a  big  opium  smoke.  Tucked  away 
in  his  deep,  loose  pockets  were  one 
week's  wages.  They  would  pay  for 
an  ordinary  smoke  ;  but  the  desire  for 
a  big  smoke,  one  that  would  last  for 
days,  was  strong  within  him,  and  af- 
ter a  moment's  hesitation  he  entered 
the  den  and  was  quickly  absorbed  in 
the  excitement  of  fan-tan. 

Lee's  luck  came  with  a  rush.  Play 
as  he  would,  it  did  not  seem  possible 
for  him  to  lose.  Through  the  night 
he  sat,  every  thought  concentrated  on 
the  game.  When  the  light  of  dawn 
began  to  creep  into  the  room,  dim- 
ming the  low-hung  Chinese  lamps, 
and  the  players  dispersed,  Lee  swept 
into  his  pockets  more  money  than  he 
had  ever  before  possessed.  The  de- 
lights of  a  smoke — luxurious  and  long- 
continued — could  now  be  his. 

Without  waiting  for  rest  or  food, 
Lee  hurried  to  an  opium  joint — not 
the  one  he  usually  frequented,  but 
Hop  Long's,  the  best  equipped  and 
most  expensive  in  all  Chinatown. 
There  he  called  for  a  pipe,  and,  reclin- 
ing on  a  couch,  was  soon  deep  in  the 
flelights  of  opium  dreams. 

How  long  the  big  smoke  lasted  Lee 
ciever  knew.  As  fast  as  his  pipe  was 
sxnptied  he  filled  it;  when  he  woke 
rirom  one  dream  he  smoked  incessantly 
axitil  a  stupor  again  overcame  him. 
The  yellow  and  the  red  dragons  fought 
îour  after  hour.  Then  the  big  green 
Irragon  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
inally  even  he  changed  and  became 
«rhite.  When  the  green  dragon  of 
txx  opium  dream  turns  white,  it  is  a 


sign  that  even  the  seasoned  nerves  of 
a  Chinaman  are  beginning  to  give 
way.  A  white  man  is  dead,  or  insane, 
long  before  that  stage  is  reached. 

Lee  finally  awoke  with  his  money 
gone  and  every  nerve  quivering  from 
the  effects  of  the  big  smoke.  For  a 
few  hours  he  felt  no  particular  desire 
for  opium.  Then  the  reaction  came, 
and  the  yen  yan,  or  craving  for  the 
drug,  which  he  had  felt  before  was 
as  nothing  to  the  raging  desire  that 
now  seized  him.  Lee  knew  then, 
that  he  must  have  opium  or  go  insane. 

The  great  problem  was  where  to 
borrow  the  money  with  which  to  pur- 
chase the  drug.  Lee  went  first  to  a 
member  of  his  own  tong,  or  secret  so- 
ciety. He  met  with  a  direct  refusal, 
for  his  spendthrift  habits  and  love  of 
fan-tan  and  opium  had  put  his  credit 
on  a  very  low  basis.  In  vain  he  im- 
portuned member  after  member  of  his 
tong.  They  met  his  appeals  with  the 
calm  callousness  of  prudent  China- 
men, which  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  change  to  pity.  In  despair, 
Lee  was  about  to  resort  to  violence  to 
gain  money  enough  to  satisfy  the  in- 
sistent desire  for  one  more  smoke, 
when,  as  he  stood  undecided,  Hop 
Sing,  the  merchant,  placid  and  pros- 
perous-looking, passed  by. 

Now  Hop  Sing  belonged  to  a  differ- 
ent tong  from  that  of  Lee  Chung,  and 
it  was  decidedly  bad  form  for  Lee  to 
speak  to  him  at  all,  still  more  to  try 
to  borrow  money  from  him.  But  the 
opium-craving  had  driven  away  every 
other  thought  from  Lee's  whirling 
brain.  Hop  Sing  met  Lee's  request 
with  a  cold  stare.  Then  a  cunning 
look  crept  into  his  little  almond  eyes. 

"  Friend,"  said  Hop  Sing,  in  caress- 
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ing  tones,  "  I  will  not  lend  you  money, 
but  if  you  will  do  me  a  service  I  will 
repay  you  so  liberally  that  there  will 
be  no  need  for  you  to  ever  borrow 
from  the  dogs  who  have  refused  to 
aid  you.  But  the  affair  is  not  one  to 
be  discussed  on  the  street.  Come  to 
my  house,  where  none  will  disturb 
us." 

Safe  inside  the  house,  Hop  Sing 
unfolded  his  plan.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  the  betrayal  of  the  secrets  of 
Lee  Chung's  tong.  At  first  Lee  was 
horrified  at  the  suggestion.  Then 
his  tempter  recalled  the  rebuffs  Lee 
had  met  from  the  members  of  his 
tong,  and  displayed  the  gold  that 
would  purchase  unlimited  opium  de- 
lights. Every  tingling  nerve,  every 
drop  of  blood  in  Lee's  body  urged  him 
to  accept  Hop  Sing's  offer.  To  be- 
tray the  secrets  of  his  tong  meant 
death  in  the  end,  but,  on  fire  with  the 
fierce  craving  for  more  opium,  Lee 
felt  he  was  willing  to  die  if  he  could 
first  enjoy  one  more  big  smoke. 

Lee  left  the  house  and  hurried  to 
an  opium  joint  with  even  more  money 
in  his  pockets  than  after  the  great 
game  of  fan-tan.  But  Hop  Sing  was 
in  possession  of  the  secrets  of  the 
great  Sam  Yup  Tong. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  great 
trouble  for  the  members  of  the  Sam 
Yup  Tong.  On  the  telegraph  poles, 
which  are  the  newspapers  of  China- 
town, were  found  notices  telling  some 
of  the  precious  secrets  of  the  order. 
The  members  of  the  Sen  Yup,  the 
rival  tong,  sneered  in  their  faces  in  a 
meaning  manner.  Then  some  of  the 
secrets  of  the  tong  were  shouted  on 
the  streets,  a  proceeding  that  will 
drive  the  usually  placid  Chinaman 
almost  insane  with  rage.  That  even- 
ing one  of  the  secret  meetings  of  the 
tong  was  interrupted  with  ribald 
songs  and  blows  on  the  door.  It  was 
evident  that  important  secrets  had 
been  betrayed.  Penniless  Lee  Chung 
had  been  seen  to  enter  the  house  of 
Hop  Sing,  and  soon  after  had  dis- 
played a  handful  of  gold  pieces.  He 
was  the  culprit,  and  must  die. 

Murders  for  which  the  Highbinders 

^re  blamed  had  been  occurring  with 


monotonous  regularity  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Chief  of  Police  had 
finally  notified  the  heads  of  the  various 
tongs  that  unless  they  were  stopped 
he  would  break  up  every  secret  so- 
ciety in  the  city.  No  police  officer  in 
America  could  do  this,  but  the  Chief 
could  make  lots  of  trouble  if  once 
thoroughly  aroused.  So  Lee  Chung 
must  be  punished  in  some  manner 
that  would  not  draw  down  the  wrath 
of  meddlesome  officials  on  the  tong. 
But  his  doom  was  none  the  less  cer- 
tain. For  the  Chinese  are  an  old  and 
very  wise  people,  and  know  many 
ways  to  accomplish  their  ends. 

Lee  Chung  was  enjoying  the  rap- 
tures of  his  big  smoke.  The  dragons 
were  fighting  in  a  rosy  haze  for  his 
delectation.  Suddenly  the}*  seemed 
to  merge  into  one  big  dragon.  Then 
Lee  became  languidly  conscious  that 
he  was  being  violently  shaken.  He 
slowly  opened  his  eyes  and,  with  a 
start,  saw  standing  at  his  side  two  of 
the  officials  of  his  betrayed  tong. 
Lee  then  knew  that  his  treachery  had 
been  discovered.  With  true  Chinese 
stoicism  he  rose  from  his  couch  and 
silently  prepared  to  follow  his  guides 
to  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  where  he 
would  be  tried  and  his  doom  pro- 
nounced. 

Through  the  electric-lighted  streets, 
past  the  blue-coated  guardians  of  an 
alien  civilization,  Lee  followed  his 
guards.  With  characteristic  race  ret- 
icence, it  scarcely  occurred  to  him  to 
appeal  to  a  policeman.  A  Chinaman 
would  rather  die  by  sentence  of  his 
own  tong  than  take  his  case  into  the 
strange  and  little  understood  *'  'Meli- 
can  "  courts.  To  all  appearances  free 
to  go  where  he  would,  Lee  knew  he 
was  watched  by  unseen  keepers,  and 
that  a  break  for  liberty  would  be 
useless.  Past  Joss-house  and  quaint 
Chinese  theatre  the  little  group  hur- 
ried. Lee  at  first  wondered  why  he 
did  not  meet  any  members  of  his  tong 
Then  he  remembered  they  would  all 
be  at  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  whither 
his  guards  were  hurrying  and  where 
he  must  answer  to  the  charge  of 
treason. 

The    big    Hall  of    Judgment  was 
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hung  with  mystic  tapestries  of  silk, 
on  which  was  told  the  story  of  the 
glories  of  the  tong  for  centuries  past. 
About  the  hall  was  tier  after  tier  of 
benches,  on  which  were  seated  the 
members  of  the  tong.  On  a  little  dais 
at  the  end  of  the  hall  sat  the  presi- 
dent, wrapped  in  the  robe  of  state 
assumed  only  on  the  most  solemn  oc- 
casions. Back  of  the  dais  was  a  door- 
way curtained  in  black.  Lee  Chung 
gave  a  little  shudder  as  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  black  curtain,  for  he  knew 
who  was  behind  it. 

Lee's  guides  took  their  places  at  the 
sides  of  the  hall,  leaving  him  standing 
in  the  centre.  Every  member  was 
now  seated — except  two.  One  was 
Lee  Chung,  standing  desolate  amid 
the  array  of  hostile  faces.  The  other 
was  the  grim  figure  back  of  the  cur- 
tain, waiting  to  deal  out  to  Lee  Chung 
the  punishment  on  which  the  tong 
might  decide. 

The  president  read  to  Lee  the 
charge  against  him  of  having  betrayed 
the  sacred  secrets  of  the  tong.  Lee 
made  no  reply.  One  by  one  the  wit- 
nesses told  their  stories,  welding  an 
unbreakable  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence  against  the  little  Chinaman. 
But  Lee  refused  to  examine  them,  and  * 
heard  their  evidence  in  silence.  Fate 
had  reached  out  for  him,  and  he  ac- 
cepted his  doom  with  sullen  resigna- 
tion. 

When  the  evidence  had  all  been 
presented,  the  president  of  the  tong 
put  the  question  of  Lee's  guilt  to  a 
vote.  Every  man  in  the  hall  had 
known  Lee  for  years,  but  every  vote 
was  " Guilty."  Then  the  president, 
rising  from  his  low  seat  on  the  dais, 
pronounced  sentence.  Lee  Chung  had 
proved  himself  a  traitor  to  the  tong, 
and  he  must  die  by  beheading.  The 
black  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  room 
swept  back  as  the  voice  of  the  presi- 
dent echoed  through  the  hall,  and  the 
executioner  of  the  tong,  clad  in  red 
and  carrying  the  official  sword,  five 
feet  long  and  double-edged,  advanced 
to  carry  out  the  sentence. 

Lee  had  expected  death,  even  by 
torture,  but  to  die  by  beheading — 
that    meant,    according    to    Chinese 


theology,  to  wander  headless  through 
all  eternity.  For  the  first  time  his 
stoicism  left  him.  He  fell  on  his 
knees,  pouring  out  a  passionate  ap- 
peal, not  for  life,  but  for  death  in  any 
other  form,  no  matter  how  painful. 
His  was  the  only  voice  heard  in  the 
Hall  of  Judgment.  From  every  side 
cold,  impassive  eyes  looked  down  on 
him  as  he  begged  for  mercy.  Then, 
at  a  sign  from  the  president,  two 
members  of  the  tong  stepped  forward, 
tossed  his  pigtail  over  his  head  and 
stretched  out  the  arms  of  the  still 
kneeling  suppliant.  The  executioner 
stepped  forward  and  poised  his  heavy 
sword.  It  descended  swiftly  and  sud- 
denly. With  consummate  skill  the 
executioner  stopped  the  blade  within 
an  inch  of  Lee's  neck,  touched  him 
lightly  with  the  edge,  and,  turning  to 
the  president  of  the  tong,  said  : 

"  Lee  Chung  is  dead." 

His  guards  fell  back,  and  Lee 
Chung  was  free  to  rise  to  his  feet. 
The  fear  of  death  was  on  him,  and  he 
could  not  understand  why  he  was  still 
alive. 

"  What  has  happened  to  me?  Why 
am  I  alive?"  he  asked,  in  stammering 
tones. 

Seated  about  the  hall  were  men 
who  had  known  Lee  Chung  since  he 
was  a  little  almond-eyed  baby,  but 
there  was  no  answer  to  his  question. 
The  guards  hastily  conducted  him 
from  the  Hall  of  Judgment.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  hall  hung  a  yellow 
placard  such  as  are  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  official  announcements. 
"  Lee  Chung  is  dead,"  said  the  plac- 
ard. And  Lee  was  thrust  out  into 
the  street. 

Lee's  heart  was  still  beating  in 
jumps,  his  nerves  were  twitching,  and 
he  scarcely  yet  comprehended  what 
had  happened  as  he  stepped  on  the 
pavement  and  mechanically  turned  to 
the  right  in  the  direction  of  the  near- 
est electric  light.  A  little  way  down 
the  street  he  met  Hop  Sing.  Although 
Hop  Sing  belonged  to  a  different 
tong,  after  the  experience  he  had 
been  through  Lee  felt  the  need  of 
human  companionship.  In  his  pocket 
was  still  some  of  the  money  he  had 
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earned  by  betraying  the  secrets  of  his 
tong. 

"Good  day  to  you,  Hop  Sing,"  said 
Lee.     "  Will  you ?" 

But  Hop  Sing,  without  making  an- 
swer, passed  on  with  unseeing  eyes. 
Lee  did  not  yet  understand,  and  felt 
duly  enraged  at  Hop  Sing's  refusal  to 
recognize  him.  A  little  further  down 
the  street  Lee  reached  a  Chinese  res- 
taurant where  he  had  often  feasted 
in  past  days.  No  one  was  seated  at 
the  little  tables,  and  Lee,  who  had 
been  without  food  during  the  long 
smoke,  entered  and  sat  down.  The 
silently  moving  Chinese  waiters  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  Lee  became 
impatient,  and  called  to  one  of  them 
to  take  his  order.  Without  answer- 
ing, the  waiter  stepped  up  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  place  and  directed  his 
attention  to  Lee.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  by  either.  A  moment  later 
Lee  saw  a  little  paper  lying  folded  on 
the  table  in  front  of  him.  He  un- 
folded it.  On  it  four  words  were 
written:  "  Lee  Chung  is  dead."  And 
Lee  silently  left  the  restaurant. 

Up  and  down  the  narrow  streets  of 
Chinatown  he  trudged  in  his  loneli- 
ness. He  met  men  with  whom  he  had 
eaten  and  drunk,  women  whom  he 
had  known  since  they  were  girls,  and 
little  children  with  whom  the  careless, 
good-natured  Lee  had  always  been  a 
favorite.  But  no  one  spoke  to  him 
or  returned  the  timid  greeting  that 
he  sometimes  ventured.  All  looked 
past  him  with  placid  eyes,  the  only 
notice  they  took  being  to  shrink  away 
when  he  walked  close  to  them.  Lee 
wandered  into  the  white  quarter. 
There  no  one  noticed  him,  and  the 
succession  of  cold  white  faces  seemed 
to  add  to  his  loneliness.  Hour  after 
hour  the  little  Chinaman  trudged  the 
streets.  Except  for  the  burly  police- 
men, who  looked  with  suspicion  on  a 
Chinaman  abroad  at  such  unseemly 
hours,  no  one  paid  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  him. 

When  morning  came,  weary,  foot- 
sore, and,  above  all,  terribly  lonely, 
Lee  made  his  way  back  to  the  house 
where  he  had  boarded.  As  he  passed 
through  the  streets  of  Chinatown  he 


saw  placard  after  placard  that  had 
been  posted  up  in  his  absence.  Each 
bore  the  same  short  announcement: 
44  Lee  Chung  is  dead."  He  passed 
fellow-countrymen  on  their  way  to 
work,  but  none  appeared  to  recog- 
nize him.  He  found  the  door  of  the 
house  where  he  lived  locked.  When 
he  knocked  it  was  cautiously  opened, 
but  when  the  owner  saw  who  was 
standing  outside,  the  door  was  shut 
quickly,  and  Lee  heard  the  sharp  click 
of  the  big  bolts  as  they  were  shot  into 
place.  Again  and  again  Lee  knocked, 
but  there  was  no  answer.  He  at  last 
ceased  his  fruitless  task  and  resumed 
his  walk.  A  short  distance  down  the 
street  he  stopped  and  looked  back. 
The  door  had  been  opened,  and  the 
owner  of  the  house  and  his  wife  were 
standing  outside.  They  were  not 
looking  at  Lee,  but  were  washing  the 
door  where  he  had  knocked  and  the 
steps  on  which  he  had  stood.  This 
was  to  free  the  house  from  the  con- 
tamination caused  by  the  touch  of  a 
dead  body. 

Weariness  and  hunger  were  forgot- 
ten in  the  sharper  pang  of  loneliness 
which  swept  over  Lee  at  that  sight 
Suddenly,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
doom  had  been  pronounced,  a  ray  of 
hope  came  to  him.  In  former  days— 
that  now  seemed  years  ago — when 
Lee  had  been  fortunate  at  fan-tan,  he 
had  often  bought  toys  for  his  nephew, 
the  chubby  little  son  of  his  favorite 
sister.  The  child  had  received  them 
with  the  demure  delight  of  Chinese 
babies  and  always  had  a  smile  of 
welcome  for  his  uncle.  The  little 
fellow  would  surely  be  too  young  to 
appreciate  the  fate  that  had  fallen  on 
Lee.  Wonderfully  cheered  by  the 
thought,  Lee  turned  down  a  side 
street  and  hurried  toward  his  sister's 
house.  He  passed  little  parties  of  chil- 
dren on  their  way  to  the  Chinese 
schools.  They  looked  at  him  with  va- 
cant eyes,  the  groups  dividing  so  that 
he  might  pass  without  coming  in  con- 
tact with  them.  Lee  did  not  mind 
this;  his  pet  nephew  would  be  glad 
to  see  him.  That  was  comfort  enough 
for  the  present  to  Lee's  lonely  soul. 

The  little  fellow  was  playing  on  the 


CROWNED  WITH   ONE   CREST 


By  Gertrude  Atherton 


PEOPLE  were  beginning  to  won- 
der if  an  American,  having 
captured  a  title  and  worn  it  for 
five  years,  would  resign  it  for  mere 
good  looks  and  brains  ;  in  other  words, 
if  Lady  Carnath,  formerly  Miss  Edith 
Ingoldsby,  of  Washington,  and  still 
earlier — before  her  father  had  found 
leisure  to  crown  a  triumphant  finan- 
cial career  with  the  patriotic  labors 
of  United  States  Senator — of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  would  marry  Butler 
Hedworth,  M.  P.,  a  gentleman  of  some 
fortune  and  irreproachable  lineage, 
who  had  already  made  himself  known 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  was  not 
so  much  as  heir-presumptive  to  a 
title.  So  many  American  maidens 
had  placidly  stood  by  while  their 
mammas  "arranged"  a  marriage  be- 
tween their  gold-banked  selves  and 
the  impecunious  scion  of  an  historical 
house  that  the  English,  when  forced 
to  admit  them  well-bred,  found  solace 
in  the  belief  that  these  disgustingly 
rich  and  handsome  girls  were  without 
heart. 

Nevertheless,  Lady  Carnath,  who 
had  worn  her  weeds  only  a  year,  per- 
mitted Butler  Hedworth  to  pay  her 
attentions  so  pronounced  that  her 
world  was  mildly  betting  on  his 
possible  acceptance  as  husband  or 
lover.  It  was  argued  that  during  the 
life  of  Lord  Carnath  his  wife's  de- 
meanor had  been  above  comment, 
but  a  cynic  remarked  that  women  had 
all  sorts  of  odd  ideals  ;  and  was  widely 
quoted. 

Edith  Ingoldsby  had  bought  her 
Earl  and  paid  a  high  price  for  him  ; 
nevertheless  she  had  liked  him  better 
than  any  man  but  one  that  she  had  ever 
known,  and  they  had  been  the  best  of 


friends.  When  she  met  him  she  was 
in  the  agonies  of  her  first  passion,  and 
had  clutched  the  first  opportunity  to 
bury  alive  the  love  that  was  destroy- 
ing her  beauty  and  her  interest  in 
life. 

The  passion  had  lingered  for  a 
time,  then  gone  the  way  of  all  such 
when  unfed  by  a  monotonous  environ- 
ment and  too  much  leisure.  She 
found  it  very  interesting  to  be  an 
English  countess.  For  a  while  she 
had  the  impression  of  playing  a  part 
in  a  modern  historical  drama;  but 
before  long  she  realized,  with  true 
American  adaptability,  that  her  new 
life  was  but  the  living  chapters  of  a 
book  whose  earlier  parts  had  been 
serial  instalments  of  retiring  memory. 
Her  great  wealth,  her  beauty,  her 
piquant,  dashing,  thoroughbred  man- 
ner, her  husband's  popularity  and 
title  created  for  her  a  position  that 
would  have  closed  any  wound  not  irri- 
tated by  domestic  unhappiness;  and 
this  canker  was  not  in  her  rose.  When 
Carnath  died  she  mourned  him  sin- 
cerely, but  not  too  profoundly  to  an- 
ticipate pleasurably  the  end  of  the 
weeded  year.  When  she  met  Hed- 
worth she  was  as  free  of  fancy  and  of 
heart  as  if  she  had  but  stepped  from 
a  convent. 

"Yes,  I  was  in  love — "  she  admit- 
ted to  him  one  evening  as  they  sat 
alone.  She  blushed  as  she  tripped  at 
the  word  "before."  Hedworth  had 
made  no  declaration  as  yet;  they 
were  still  playing  with  electricity,  and 
content  with  sparks.  "  At  least,  I 
thought  I  was.  All  girls  have  their 
love  freaks.  I  had  had  several — when 
I  was  in  my  teens.  This  seemed  more 
serious,  a  real   grande  passion — be- 
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Nevertheless,  he  again  took  his 
stand  in  her  brain  and  elbowed  Hed- 
worth— whose  concrete  part  was  de- 
tained in  Switzerland  several  days 
longer  than  he  had  intended.  She 
did  not  answer  the  letter  at  once  ;  it 
was  not  an  easy  letter  to  answer. 
But  it  haunted  her;  and  finally  she 
sat  down  at  her  desk  and  bit  the  end 
of  her  penholder.  * 

She  sat  staring  before  her,  the  man 
in  complete  possession.  And  gradu- 
ally the  color  left  her  face.  If  this 
old  love,  which  her  mind  and  senses 
had  corporealized,  refused  to  abdi- 
cate, had  she  any  right  to  marry  Hed- 
worth?  Now  that  she  had  unlocked 
this  ghost,  might  not  she  find  it  at  her 
side  whenever  her  husband  was  ab- 
sent, reminding  her  that  she  was  a 
sort  of  mental  bigamist?  Carnath  had 
no  part  in  her  dilemma;  she  barely 
recalled  his  episode. 

She  was  as  positive  as  she  had  been 
when  the  case  had  unrolled  itself  that 
she  had  no  wish  to  see  the  first  man 
again;  that  did  he  stand  before  her  his 
power  would  be  nil.  He  was  a  back 
number — a  fatal  position  to  occupy  in 
the  imagination  of  a  vital  and  world- 
living  woman. 

4  *  Is  it  all  that  he  awakened,  made 
known  to  me,  represented,  that  arises 
in  resentment?  Or  is  it  that  the  soul 
only  gives  itself  once,  acknowledges 
only  one  mate?  The  mind  and  body 
perhaps  obey  the  demand  for  compan- 
ionship again.  The  soul  in  its  loneli- 
ness endeavors  to  accompany  these 
comrades,  but  finds  that  it  has  pro- 
jected itself  beyond  to  the  mate  of 
the  past.  Probably  when  a  woman 
marries  a  man  she  does  not  love,  the 
soul,  having  no  demand  made  upon 
it,  abstracts  itself,  sleeps.  It  is  when 
a  mate  to  whom  it  might  wholly  have 
given  itself  appears  that,  in  its  isola- 
tion and  desolation,  it  clamors  for  its 
wedded  part.  " 

Her  teeth  indented  the  nib  of  her 
penholder.  "Was  ever  a  woman  in 
such  a  predicament  before?     So  illu- 


sionary  and  yet  so  ridiculously  actual! 
Shall  I  send  Hedworth  away  and  sit 
down  with  this  phantom  through  life? 
I  understand  that  some  women  get 
their  happiness  out  of  just  that  sort 
of  thing.  Then  when  I  forgot  Hed- 
worth would  I  forget  him  ?  Is  pas- 
sion needed  to  set  the  soul  free?  Un- 
til Hedworth  made  me  feel  awakened 
womanhood  personified,  I  had  not 
thought  of  this  man  for  years,  not 
even  during  the  year  of  my  mourn- 
ing, when  I  was  rather  bored.  What 
am  I  to  do?  I  can't  fling  my  life 
away.  I  am  not  a  morbid  idiot.  But 
I  can't  marry  one  man  if  what  I  feel 
for  him  is  simply  the  galvanizing*  of  a 
corpse.  Hedworth  ought  to  be  taken 
ill  and  his  life  despaired  of.  That  is 
the  way  things  would  work  out  in  a 
novel.  " 

Her  face  grew  whiter  still.  She 
had  had  another  mental  shock.  For 
the  first  time  she  realized  that  no 
woman  could  suffer  twice  as  she  had 
suffered  five  years  ago.  That  at  least 
was  all  the  other  man's.  Her  capac- 
ity for  pain  had  been  blunted,  two- 
thirds  exhausted.  If  Hedworth  left 
her,  died,  she  might  regret  him,  long 
to  have  him  back;  but  that  aban- 
don of  grief,  that  racking  of  every 
sense,  that  groping  in  an  abyss 
while  a  voiceless  something  within 
her  raved  and  shrieked,  resolved 
themselves  into  black  fingers  which 
wrote  Hedworth's  inferior  posi- 
tion. 

"  What  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I 
do?"  She  dipped  the  pen  into  the  ink 
and  put  it  to  the  paper.  At  least,  for 
the  moment,  she  could  write  a  friend- 
ly note  to  this  man,  convey  tactful 
sympathy,  little  good  as  it  would  do 
him.     The  letter  must  be  answered. 

She  heard  a  step  on  the  gravel  be- 
neath her  open  window.  She  sprang 
to  her  feet,  the  blood  rushing  to  her 
hair.  She  ran  to  the  window  and 
leaned  out,  smiling  and  trembling. 
Hedworth's  eyes  flashed  upward  to 
hers. 
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A    TALE    OF    A    TWIST 


By  Mary  Adelaide  Keeler 


THE  gorgeously  appointed  ball- 
room of  Mrs.  Ludlam  was  the 
scene  of  a  surging,  swaying 
mass  of  silk  and  chiffon,  velvet,  satin 
and  broadcloth. 

To  a  person  not  understanding  the 
situation  and  afflicted  with  deafness, 
-who  might  have  gazed  from  the  mu- 
sicians' gallery  down  upon  the  gyrat- 
ing crowd,  the  scene  would  have 
appeared  ludicrous.  The  erratic 
twirls  and  twists  and  skips  and  dashes 
of  the  dancers;  the  wonderful  activ- 
ity of  the  feet  and  the  evidently 
quiescent  state  of  the  brain  as  indi- 
cated by  the  blank  and  expressionless 
faces  might  have  filled  the  potential 
deaf  person  with  doubt  regarding  the 
intelligence  of  the  assemblage.  But 
to  an  initiated  mortal  with  automatic 
ears  the  dulcet,  entrancing,  thrilling 
strains  of  "  Waldteufel  "  and  the  magic 
propinquity  of  chiffon  and  broadcloth 
told  a  story  of  supreme  earthly  happi- 
ness. 

Not  so,  however,  of  Miss  Ellicott — 
known  among  her  intimes  as  The 
Ladye  Anne,  as  expressing  more 
forcibly  her  majestic  carriage  and  the 
uncompromising  stiff,  backward  kink 
in  her  high-held  neck — whose  coun- 
tenance was  flushed  with  an  angry 
light,  and  whose  eyes  snapped  and 
scintillated  and  shot  wrathy  glances 
in  the  direction  of  the  door,  where 
lounged  against  a  rosewood  panel  six 
feet  of  indolent  masculinity. 

"He  isn't  particularly  keen  after 
girls,  you  know,"  said  the  callow 
youth  inside  the  glazed  shirt  front, 
whose  arm  surrounded  her  satin 
waist  as  they  slid  over  the  slippery 
floor.     "He's  a  nice  enough  chap  in 


his  way,  but  he  thinks  young  girls 
awful  bores  ;  he  says  they're  gauches 
and  raw  and  very  flat  generally,  you 
know,"  he  concluded,  with  a  wheez- 
ing gasp  as  a  vigorous  thump  between 
his  rounded  shoulder-blades  from  the 
crook  of  an  advancing  elbow  pitched 
him  violently  into  The  Ladye  Anne. 

"I  hope  I  haven't  killed  you  out- 
right," he  spluttered,  apologetically, 
as  he  regained  his  equipoise  and  made 
a  desperate  clutch  at  the  reeling  girl, 
who  had  been  knocked  off  her  feet  by 
the  shock.  "That  fellow's  an  awful 
muff;  that's  the  third  time  to-night 
he's  rammed  me  with  that  cast-iron 
elbow  of  his.  Now,  you  don't  feel 
faint,  do  you?"  he  added,  solici- 
tously. 

"  No,  I  never  faint,  but  I  do  feel  a 
bit  dizzy,"  she  promptly  answered, 
with  her  usual  dignity  under  trying 
circumstances,  "and  I  fancy  we'd 
better  sit  out  the  rest  of  the  dance  in 
the  conservatory.  " 

So  the  youth  piloted  her  to  the 
door,  where  the  satin  folds  of  her  chic 
frock  rustled  against  the  two  long 
black  spikes  of  broadcloth  that  cov- 
ered the  symmetrical  proportions  of 
Broughton  Egerton  as  he  calmly 
gazed  over  and  beyond  her  at  nothing 
in  particular. 

The  conservatory  was  a  nice  place 
in  which  to  sit  out  a  dance,  but,  for 
that  matter,  so  were  the  flower-be- 
decked stairs. 

The  youth  and  The  Ladye  Anne 
reached  a  settee  in  safety  and  sat  them- 
selves down.  And  when  she  had  grace- 
fully disposed  her  shimmering  draper- 
ies to  her  satisfaction  and  had  rekinked 
her  neck  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
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grees  she  took  up  the  broken  thread 
of  her  talk. 

44  I  think  he  is  a  very  disagreeable 
person.  Over  a  year  ago  I  happened 
to  mention  to  Dottie  Maitland  that  I 
fancied  he'd  be  great  larks,  and  that 
I'd  rather  like  to  know  him.  Now,  I 
am  positive  that  her  brother  told  him 
what  I  had  said,  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I've  met  him  hundreds  of 
times  since,  he  has  never  asked  to  be 
brought  up,"  tossing  her  head  with 
superb  hauteur.  "I  think  when  a 
man  goes  to  a  ball,"  she  went  on, 
with  increasing  ire,  "he  should  make 
some  effort  to  repay  the  hostess  for 
inviting  him,  and  not  lean  against  a 
door  and  superciliously  ogle  every- 
body; it  assuredly  shows  that  he  lacks 
the  sixth  sense.  " 

"What's  that?" 

41  Social  adaptability,"  with  didactic 
condescension;  "and  if  a  person 
hasn't  that  he  would  better  stay  at 
home.  " 

"H'm,  I  see.  Egerton's  a  rather 
clever  chap,  though,  if  he  doesn't 
look  it.  He  was  born  in  the  circle,  you 
see,  and  hasn't  had  to  fight  his  way 
in  ;  maybe  that's  the  reason  his  face 
hasn't  got  that  eager,  striving-to- 
please  expression  that  some  fellows 
who  have  had  rough,  uphill  work  of 
it  can't  get  off  their  countenances 
even  after  they're  well  in.  The  only 
odd  thing  about  Egerton  is  that  he's 
indifferent  and  doesn't  care  for  buds. 
Why,  I've  met  him  at  routs  for  five 
years,  and  'pon  my  word,  I  never  saw 
him  do  anything  but  hold  up  a  door, 
and  I've  never  known  of  his  asking  to 
meet  a  débutante.  If  they  last  four 
or  five  years  he  sort  of  feels  sorry  for 
them,  and  sometimes  he'll  come 
around  and  take  them  out  for  a 
twist,  but  not  often;  I've  never  seen 
him  do  it,  only  heard  about  it,  you 
know.  " 

44  Then  if  I  last  half  a  dozen  years 
or  so  he'll  feel  sorry  for  me  and  take 
me  out  for  a  twist,  too?"  with  an  un- 
concealed sneer. 

44  Can't  say;  he's  a  queer  chap." 

44  I'm   vastly  glad   I've   four  more 

vears  to  go  before  he  can  feel  sorry 

"  snapped  Miss  Ellicott,  send- 


ing a  flash  from  her  eyes  at  a  rapidly 
advancing  youth. 

44  Oh,  I  say,  Anne,"  breathlessly 
called  the  embryo  man,  who  was  her 
cousin,  coming  up  to  her  in  a  flutter 
of  excitement:  "  Egerton's  been  after 
me  to  introduce  him  to  you — he's  bent 
on  knowing  you.  Will  you  let  me 
bring  him  up?" 

44  No,  I  won't.  I  don't  want  to  meet 
him,  Dick  ;  I'm  four  years  too  young. 
Come,  now,  run  away;  you  are  missing 
a  lovely  waltz.  I'm  going  to  sit  out 
with  Mr.  Dollie  till  supper,  and  I 
don't  want  to  be  bothered.  Run  off, 
dear." 

And,  after  a  dazed,  speechless  stare 
at  her,  he  ran. 

44  You've  crushed  Egerton  flat," 
gasped  Mr.  Dollie,  faintly. 

44  That's  what  I've  been  waiting  to 
do  for  fifteen  months,  "  was  the  calm 
reply,  as  she  pinned  the  shivering 
youth  to  the  back  of  the  settee  with 
her  glittering  eye. 

Four  years  passed  over  the  bronze 
locks  of  Miss  Ellicott  and  left  no 
sign.  Her  neck  was  as  stiffly  kinked, 
her  eyes  as  dazzling  and  her  tout  en- 
semble as  smart  as  when,  six  years 
before,  she  made  her  bow  to  her 
mother's  friends  in  the  drawing-Toom 
at  home  one  rainy  afternoon  in  Feb- 
ruary. Again  she  was  at  a  ball,  and 
the  shimmering  satin  of  her  frock 
rustled  daintily  about  her  lithe  form  as 
she  was  twirled  and  twisted  over  the 
floor  by  the  still  callow  Mr.  Dollie. 

With  an  indifferent  glance  she 
looked  over  his  shoulder  at  an  indolent 
figure  leaning  against  a  door,  and 
with  an  equally  indifferent  glance  the 
figure  looked  back  at  her.  Since  the 
night  of  her  celebrated  refusal  to 
have  him  brought  up,  she  had  several 
hundred  times  seen  Mr.  Egerton  lean- 
ing against  the  different  doors  of  dif- 
ferent ballrooms,  and  they  had  always 
glanced  at  each  other  thus.  Their 
acquaintance  had  never  progressed 
further.  If  Mr.  Egerton  felt  ag- 
grieved at  her  snubbing,  he  did  not 
tag  himself  to  that  effect 

44  What  do  you  think  of  that  Miss 
Ellicott,  otherwise  The  Ladye  Anne?" 
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queried  a  man  who  was  also  leaning 
against  the  panel. 

"  I  don't  think  of  her  at  all,"  an- 
swered the  other,  drowsily,  as  he 
stared  blankly  into  space. 

"Then  you're  the  only  man  in 
town  that  doesn't  ;  she's  the  toast  of 
the  day." 

"H'm,"  suppressing  an  incipient 
yawn;  "  she's  been  so  a  long  time." 

*  '  Well,  you  see,  if  a  girl  doesn't  go 
off  in  her  second  year  she's  apt  to 
hang  fire;  she  gets  too  deuced  par- 
ticular. It's  rather  hard  to  find  a  chap 
to  suit  her  maturer  fancy,  whereas 
the  teeners  snap  up  anything  that 
happens  to  come  their  way.  " 

"H'm." 

"  Yes,  that's  the  way  it  is." 

"H'm." 

"Yes,  I  don't  believe  she'll  ever 
marry,  although  they  say  she's  got 
her  eyes  cocked  England-ward  now." 

"H'm." 

"  It's  a  sort  of  Mecca,  you  know." 

"H'm." 

"Yes — why,  look  there!  Gad! 
What  a  chump  that  Dollie  is.  She's 
down!" 

And  then  the  two  men  made  a 
sprint  for  a  crushed-up  heap  of  satin 
and  lace  on  the  floor.  The  six-foot 
length  of  broadcloth  containing  Mr. 
Egerton  arrived  there  first,  and,  slip- 
ping his  hand  about  Miss  Ellicott's 
waist,  by  a  deft  athletic  trick  of  the 
wrist  he  instantly  stood  her  upright 
on  her  feet,  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  foot,  for  she  could  stand 
but  limply. 


"I  hope  you're  not  hurt,"  ex- 
claimed the  other  man,  as  she  desper- 
ately clutched  the  supporting  coat 
sleeve  of  Mr.  Egerton,  and  looked  as 
if  she  were  on  the  verge  of  collapsing 
altogether  upon  the  near-by  expanse 
of  slippery  shirt  front. 

"  I — I — I'm  afraid  I  am,"  she  whis- 
pered, faintly,  going  a  ghastly  white. 
"  It's  my  ankle;  a  twist." 

Then  the  man,  seeing  that  his 
well-founded  suspicions  about  her 
collapsing  were  to  be  verified,  and  be- 
ing punctilious  to  a  degree,  hastily  in- 
troduced Mr.  Egerton  to  her,  so  that 
she  might  not  suffer  the  mortification 
of  swooning  in  the  arms  of  a  stranger. 
And  after  a  rather  dazed  recognition 
of  the  impromptu  introduction  and  a 
murmuring  in  Mr.  Dollie's  tingling 
ear  to  the  effect  that  her  time  had 
come  to  be  taken  out  for  a  twist,  she 
smiled  sweetly  and  fainted  with  much 
grace. 

Mr.  Egerton,  with  a  terribly  bored 
expression — the  only  time,  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  of  them  present, 
that  he  ever  had  any  particular  ex- 
pression— gathered  up  the  flimsy 
burden  and  carried  it  to  the  regions 
above. 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  original 
position  against  the  door. 

Six  months  afterward  he  married 
Miss  Ellicott. 

But  now,  when  he  goes  to  balls 
and  leans  up  against  the  doors,  in- 
stead of  looking  at  her  indifferently, 
as  she  twirls  by  him,  he  turns  his 
head  and  looks  the  other  way. 


QUITE    LIKELY 

SELDUM  FEDD— What  would  you  do  if  you  had  money  to  burn? 
Soiled  Spooner — Have  a  hot  time,  o'  course  ! 


A   CLOSE    CALL 

SHE — Were  you  ever  married? 
He — No  ;  but  I  was  once  engaged  to  a  Brooklyn  girl. 
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ordinary  man.  Granted  that  love  is  a 
madness,  it  is  a  very  noble  madness 
in  women." 

There  was  a  sort  of  sincerity  in  his 
tone  as  he  said  this. 

"  Let  us  end  this  interview,"  said 
Sibyl.  "Tell  me  the  worst.  You 
think  I  am  in  your  power,  and  you 
want  to  be  bought.  You  are  mis- 
taken, for  there  is  nothing  between 
me  and  Lord  Patrick  that  could  hurt 
either  him  or  me  ;  but  it  is  like  your 
low  cowardice  to  imagine  such  a 
thing." 

He  flushed  a  little,  stung  at  last. 

"  You  are  at  least  delightfully  ex- 
plicit," he  said,  "and  we  may  come 
to  terms.  So  much  the  better.  This 
letter — which  I  have  in  my  pocket — " 
(she  made  an  involuntary  movement 
toward  him)  "  yes,  it  is  really  here — 
is  the  note  in  which  you  promise 
to  go  away  with  Pat  Desmond  next 
week.  You  wrote  it  in  a  moment  of 
passionate  impulse,  before  you  had 
counted  the  cost  ;  but  know  now  that 
it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do.  Pat 
isn't  worth  it.  You'd  hate  him  in 
a  month.  You  are  too  downright  and 
too  proud  to  do  like  hundreds  of 
women  of  your  world — it  was  my 
world  too,  once.  You  hate  intrigues, 
and  yet  you  think  you  can't  live  with- 
out this  boy,  who,  though  he  is  a  nice, 
handsome  chap,  isn't  fit  to  tie  your 
shoelace.  So  you  would  give  up 
everything,  put  yourself  in  the  wrong 
and  make  yourself  considerably  less 
respectable  than  Pat's  poor  little  tip- 
pling wife,  who  swings  in  a  trapeze 
and  runs  straight,  barring  the  whiskey. 
Now,  don't  you  think  you  are  very 
foolish,  Mrs.  Armytage?" 

Sibyl  got  up  and  walked  to  the 
bell-pull.  She  took  the  tassel  in  her 
hand. 

"  Colonel  Dexter,"  she  said,  "  I  am 
going  to  rouse  the  house  and  de- 
nounce you.  Uncle  Havant  will  pro- 
tect me." 

Dexter  came  toward  her  and  seized 
her  wrist  in  a  close  but  painless  grip. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you;  but  you 
must  not  ring — just  yet.  Reflect: 
You  denounce  me,  but  7"  denounce 

n.    I  am  a  blackguard,  as  you  justly 


observe,  while  you  are  a  blameless 
woman  in  a  society  that  is  euphemis- 
tically called  tie  best.  I  should  hate 
to  slander  you,  but  poor  old  Lady 
Havant  would  never  speak  to  you 
again;  and  the  servants  would  talk, 
and  someone  would  tell  Pat  that  I 
was  here  with  you  in  the  small  hours — 
and  that  you  changed  your  mind  and 
rang  the  bell " 

This  last  insult  was  too  much  for 
her. 

"Oh,  God!"  she  panted.  "If  I 
only  had  a  knife!"  She  struggled 
to  get  away. 

"You  won't  ring,  will  you?"  he 
asked,  as  if  he  were  addressing  a 
child. 

At  last  her  self-restraint  was 
broken. 

She  trembled  violently,  and  drops 
of  moisture  appeared  on  her  fore- 
head. 

Dexter  saw  that  she  was  beaten. 
He  gently  freed  her  wrist,  and  turned 
his  back  for  a  moment  to  let  her  re- 
cover herself.  He  had  once,  long 
ago,  been  a  gentleman. 

Sibyl  stood  swaying  beside  thebell- 
ropo.  It  seemed  to  her  long  before 
she  could  speak.  When  she  did  her 
voice  was  weak. 

"Your  price?"  she  said;  "what  is 
your  price?" 

"  You  put  it  coarsely,"  said  Dexter, 
"bat  the  time  is  short." 

"You  want  money?"  said  SihyL 
"  How  much?   I  have  plenty." 

"Yes,"  answered  Dexter,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  "  I  want  money— 
but  not  that  alone.  Money  alone  does 
not  give  happiness,  as  no  doubt  you 
have  discovered.    I  want  more." 

"  More  than  money?"  she  asked, 
dully.  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean." 

She  was  sitting  huddled  in  a  low 
chair  by  the  fire,  her  velvet  gown 
streaming  abroad,  *her  hands  locked 
together  in  her  lap. 

Dexter  came  nearer.  His  voice  as- 
sumed a  lower,  less  confidential  tone. 
He  bent  over  her,  and  a  wave  of 
physical  aversion  shook  her  being. 

"Sibyl,"  he  said,  "I  want  more 
than  money;  I  want  you." 
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She  was  stupefied. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  slowly.  "  I  would 
kill  you  if  I  could!" 

i 'It  seems  preposterous  to  you, 
does  it  not?"  he  went  on,  quietly. 
"  And  yet  it  is  natural  enough,  from 
my  standpoint,  that  I  should  desire  to 
marry  you.  Left  to  yourself  you  will 
destroy  your  life  for  the  sake  of  this 
careless  Irish  boy,  who,  if  he  has  no 
great  vices,  has  at  least  no  positive 
virtues.  Look  at  me  :  I  am  not  old, 
or  ugly,  or  deformed.  I've  been  a 
bad  lot,  but  I  have  still  a  rag  of  repu- 
tation left,  and  I  have  no  vices  that 
money  cannot  cure.  I  have  never 
been  a  card-sharper;  I  don't  drink.  If 
you  were  my  wife  I  couldn't  bear  to 
look  at  another  woman.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  many  a  blackguard 
makes  a  good  husband.  I've  seen  the 
hearts  of  good  women  crushed  to  pow- 
der by  good  men  who  didn't  under- 
stand them.  If  I  marry  you  everyone 
will  accept  me,  and  I  shall  know  how 
to  maintain  my  position.  Poverty 
made  me  a  bad  man — wealth  will 
make  me  a  good  man." 

Sibyl  was  looking  at  him  as  if  fas- 
cinated by  his  audacity.  There  was 
something  of  the  fallen  angel  in  his 
face  while  he  spoke.  The  mother 
whose  heart  he  had  broken,  whose 
name  he  had  blackened,  might  at 
that  moment  have  known  him  again. 

"  What  do  you  say?"  he  went  on. 
"  I  will  make  you  happy,  I  swear  it. 
I  will  make  you  forget  Pat  in  a  month 
— in  a  week.     What  do  you  say?" 

Sibyl  got  up  slowly  and  faced  him. 

"I  say,"  she  answered,  quite  calm 
now,  "  that  I  hate  to  live  on  the  same 
earth  with  you  ;  that  if  I  had  possessed 
power  to  kill  you,  you  would  have 
been  dead  this  half -hour;  that  I 
would  rather  have  your  hatred  than 
that  horrible  thing  you  call  your 
love." 

Dexter  breathed  hard.  He  was 
very  pale. 

"  Is  that  your  last  word?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  returned,  "there  is  one 
word  more.  If  you  had  come  to  me 
as  an  unfortunate,  broken-down  man 
— a  ruined  gambler,  even — a  man 
frankly  in  need  of  money — I  should 


have  helped  you.  But  you  came  as  a 
blackmailer — a  heartless  betrayer  of 
women — a  thing  too  low  to  be  touched 
by  the  foot  of  an  honest  man.  And 
so  I  take  pleasure  in  def  ying  you  ;  I 
leave  you  to  do  your  worst." 

Dexter  was  rigid. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "you  have 
chosen.  To-morrow — or,  rather,  this 
morning,  for  it  is  long  past  midnight 
— your  letter  shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
Lady  Havant." 

"To-morrow,"  said  Sibyl,  firmly, 
"  you  shall  be  proclaimed  for  what 
you  are.  " 

Dexter  took  his  candle. 

"  I  am  sorry — being  what  I  am — 
that  my  errand  has  been  a  failure.  I 
think  that  you  will  also  be  sorry — to- 
morrow.    Good-night.     Sleep  well." 

The  door  closed  and  Sibyl  was  left 
to  rest — if  rest  would  come. 

Long  before  the  breakfast  gong 
sounded  she  was  in  the  dining-room. 
The  sleepless  night  had  blanched  and 
aged  her  face.  When  the  family 
came  in  she  turned  her  back  to  the 
light.  Lord  Havant  kissed  her  in 
his  kind,  fussy  way;  her  Ladyship 
wore  her  usual  air  of  being  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  an  uncongenial 
duty.  The  young  men  were  late — 
one  was  breakfasting  up  stairs  ;  Lady 
Amabel  came  in  yawning,  and  said 
she  hadn't  yet  recovered  from  Miss 
Crickley  and  "The  Lands  o'  Dee." 

When  everyone  was  at  the  table 
Colonel  Dexter  arrived.  He  was  full 
of  apologies  for  his  tardiness,  and  as- 
sured his  hostess  that  the  sleep-giving 
air  of  Havant  was  responsible.  He 
greeted  Mrs.  Armytage  with  conspicu- 
ous cordiality  While  Lord  Havant 
chatted  good-naturedly  and  ate  mar- 
malade, Dexter  took  a  folded  paper 
from  his  hand  and  showed  it  to  Sibyl, 
escaping  the  observation  of  the  others. 
His  seat  was  next  to  hers,  and  his 
proximity  made  her  feel  faint. 

Colonel  Havant  was  opposite,  and 
seemed  desirous,  even  at  that  early 
hour,  of  renewing  his  attentions  to 
the  widow.  Lord  Havant  finished 
his  marmalade  and  began  to  read  the 
Morning  Post, 

"When   shall   I  give  it  to  him?" 
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whispered  Dexter.  "  Now? — or  shall 
her  Ladyship  have  it?" 

Sibyl  made  a  pretense  of  break- 
fasting. Her  mouth  was  so  dry  that 
she  could  hardly  swallow. 

Suddenly  Lord  H  avant  broke  out: 
"Lord  bless  my  soul!  How  extra- 
ordinary !     Poor  thing  !" 

"  What's  the  matter,  papa?"  asked 
Lady  Amabel. 

"Very  curious!"  said  my  Lord, 
"  and  very  lucky  for  Pat." 

Sibyl  sat  frozen  under  the  eye  of 
Dexter. 

"  Try  to  express  yourself,  Havant," 
said  her  Ladyship. 

"Why,  Pat's  wife  fell  off  the  trap- 
eze last  night,  and,  by  Jove,  she's 
dead!" 


"Lucky  for  him,  by  gad!"  said 
Colonel  Havant.  "Too  much  whis- 
key, I  suppose,  poor  girl." 

Lady  Amabel  looked  at  her  cousin 
kindly. 

Mrs.  Armytage  was  deadly  white. 

"  That'll  be  a  millstone  taken  from 
the  poor  lad's  neck,"  said  Lord  Hav- 
ant. 

4  '  Poor  creature  !"  said  her  Ladyship. 
"May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  her 
soul!" 

"  Happy  Lord  Patrick!"  said  Dex- 
ter. "  The  world  is  all  before  him. 
Not  every  blunder  ends  so  welL 
Mrs.  Armytage,  before  I  forget, 
here's  the  address  I  promised  you," 
and  he  handed  her  the  folded  pa- 
per. 


* 


PERISH    THE    THOUGHT! 

WHEN  I  asked  her  to  wait 
She  declared  that  she  wouldn't; 
She  scorned  such  a  fate 
When  I  asked  her  to  wait. 
She's  not  wed  up  to  date — 

Can  it  be  that  she  couldn't? 
When  I  asked  her  to  wait 
She  declared  that  she  wouldn't 


?» 


S.  G.  S. 


PLAUSIBLY    EXPLAINED 

DICK — By  the  way,  old  man,  do  you  recall  why  Jacob  had   to  work  seven 
years  for  Rachel? 
Harry — I  suppose  he  was  saving  up  for  a  Christmas  present  to  her. 


A   DRY   SUBJECT 

$(DY  gad,  suh,  you  have  my  heartfelt  sympathy!    Two  thousand  years " 

*-*     Colonel  Corkright  gazed  compassionately  at  the  arid  and  unbeautifnl 


mummy. 


Corkright  gazed  compassionately  ; 
without  a  drink!     No  wonduh  you  ah  dry!" 
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THE    FASCINATING  MISS  ADELBAIR 


By  R.  Leroy  Thompson 


THE  merest  trifle  started  the 
whole  affair.  Holly  wanted 
to  go  into  the  grill-room  be- 
cause there  were  never  any  women 
there,  but  Harvey  preferred  the  pub- 
lic dining-room  up  stairs.  (He  goes 
to  the  grill-room  now,  however.) 

They  pitched  a  penny  to  decide  it, 
and  up  stairs  won. 

There  is  always  someone  in  the 
dining-room,  especially  if  you  want  to 
have  a  quiet  evening;  and  when  you 
know  a  person  as  well  as  Holly  knew 
May,  you  can't  pass  by  her  smile 
with  a  simple  nod  of  recognition. 
Harvey  wanted  to  go  over,  anyway, 
because  there  was  a  very  pretty  girl 
with  her.     (Harvey  was  very  young.) 

"She  had  eyes,"  Harvey  said. 
(Harvey  was  also  very  observing.) 

Holly  noticed  that  she  had  eyes. 
Also,  that  she  had  very  pretty  teeth 
when  she  smiled.  Also,  that  she  had 
a  curious  little  scar  in  the  corner  of 
her  lower  lip— but  that  comes  in  later. 

"  This  is  my  friend,  Miss  Adelbair," 
May  said. 

Then  they  both  took  chairs. 

"Isn't  she  a  dream?"  asked  Har- 
vey, when  he  and  Holly  were  finally 
alone  in  their  room  together.  (It  was 
very  late.) 

"She  is  quite  fascinating,"  Holly 
replied,  "  and  she  can  sing  coon  songs  ; 
but  still,  I  don't  like  the  eyes.  An- 
other thing,  her  mother  was  French 
— May  told  me  so.  I  knew  a  girl 
once  whose  mother  was  French — it 
was  my  first  year.  Besides,  she  drank 
her  pousse  café  by  layers.  If  you  take 
my  advice,  you'll  drop  it." 

"  You're  jealous,"  said  Harvey. 

"  I'm  judicious,"  said  Holly. 

Then  they  went  to  bed. 


"Don't  you  think,"  said  Holly,  a 
week  later,  "it  looks  rather  queer  to 
have  her  calling  here  so  often?  Of 
course,  it's  all  right,  but  still  it  might 
look  odd  if  some  outsiders,  who  don't 
know  our  ways,  should  happen  to  drop 
in." 

"  She  makes  such  nice  things  in  the 
chafing-dish,"  replied  Harvey,  "and 
besides,  it  looks  so  cozy  to  see  her  sit- 
ting on  the  arm  of  the  big  chair  with 
her  mandolin.  You'd  enjoy  it  your- 
self if  you  stayed  in  more." 

"Two  is  company,"  said  Holly. 

"I'll  have  her  bring  May,"  said 
Harvey. 

"  Not  again  for  me. .  I  don't  know 
what  Dever  is  thinking  of  me  now,  to 
have  him  come  in  here  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  singing  and  cake-walking, 
last  Sunday  !     No  ;  I  think  I'll  go  out.  " 

"I'll  have  to  figure  more  carefully 
next  month,"  said  Harvey.  "I've 
run  over  badly.  I  think  I'll  stay 
away  from  her  this  week.  " 

"But  she  won't  stay  away  from 
you,"  said  Holly. 

"  I  won't  take  her  down  town  after- 
ward, then.  But  she's  all  right.  She 
told  me  she  expected  a  man  to  be 
broke  half  of  the  time.  I  told  her  it 
wasn't  just  like  being  broke,  because 
I  carried  a  cheque-book,  only  the 
pater  kicked  if  I  made  him  deposit 
too  often.  She  is  interested  in 
cheques.  " 

"  Most  girls  of  that  sort  are,"  an- 
swered Holly. 

Then  Holly  went  over  to  see  Edith. 
Edith  was  his  "refining  influence" 
girl.  He  couldn't  have  got  along 
without  Edith.  There  are  times 
when  a  man  has  too  much  of  bohe- 
mianism,  and  has  to  be  "refined"  for 
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an  evening.  That's  why  he  and  she 
took  their  suppers  together  at  the  As- 
toria or  the  Imperial  (when  he  wasn't 
broke). 

He  could  forget  the  "Quarter" 
with  her.  He  could  forget  May  and 
the  coon  songs.  There  were  always 
Browning  and  Landor. 

It's  strange  how  many  weeks  of 
bohemianism  one  evening  of  Brown- 
ing and  Landor  will  tide  one  over. 
It  leaves  its  taste  in  your  mouth. 
You  don't  want  the  Quarter  again 
until  the  next  morning,  at  least. 

That's  why  Holly  was  angry  when 
he  found  May  and  Miss  Adelbair  in 
the  room  when  he  returned.  Making 
hot  punch  in  the  chafing-dish,  too. 
Of  course,  he  wouldn't  drink  it.  It 
formed  a  bad  mixture  with  Browning 
and  Landor. 

He  was  very  short  when  he  spoke 
to  them,  and  sat  down  in  a  corner  with 
his  biggest  medical  book.  He  even 
refused  to  play  an  accompaniment  for 
the  coon  songs,  so  it  wasn't  long  be- 
fore they  went  out. 

Miss  Adelbair  ruffled  his  hair  and 
kissed  his  ear  with  a  little  laugh  when 
she  went,  but  May  held  her  head  up 
very  straight  and  didn't  even  say 
good-bye  to  him,  though  she  said  it 
very  sweetly  to  Harvey. 

"  You've  acted  beastly,"  said  Har- 
vey.    "  They  won't  come  again." 

"  I  hope  they  won't,"  said  Holly. 

Then  Holly  and  Harvey  didn't  speak 
to  each  other  any  more  than  was 
necessary  for  nearly  a  week.  It  was 
Harvey  who  broke  the  silence. 

"  I  must  let  up,  Holly;  the  pater 
has  had  to  deposit  twice  lately.  He 
won't  again  till  the  month  is  up.  Be- 
sides, I  think  she  is  getting  a  little 
tiresome.  " 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  asked  Holly. 

"  Miss  Adelbair,"  said  Harvey. 

"Let  me  take  you  over  to  see 
Edith,"  said  Holly. 

"  I  don't  care  for  Edith,"  said  Har- 
vey.    "  Let's  go  to  the  theatre." 

"You  promised    to  come    up  last 
night,  but  you  didn't,"  said  Miss  Adel- 
bair, the  next  evening,  when  Harvey 
npeared. 


"I  went  out  with  Holly  instead," 
he  replied. 

"He  is  always  trying  to  get  you 
away  from  me."  She  put  her  finger 
petulantly  into  his  buttonhole.  (They 
were  sitting  quite  near  together.  )  * i  I 
don't  think  he  likes  me.  But  you  do, 
don't  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Harvey. 

"  Then  tell  me  so,"  she  said. 

"  I  did  just  now,"  he  answered. 

"Oh,  tell  me  nicely.  A  mono- 
syllable isn't  nice,  and  besides,  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  without  my  asking." 

He  told  her  nicely. 

"And  you  won't  run  away  with 
Holly  any  more?" 

"  I  won't  run  away  with  Holly  any 
more.  " 

"  Nor  let  him  prejudice  you  against 
poor  me?" 

"  Nor  let  him  prejudice  me." 

"And  you  don't  care  if  I  do  run 
into  the  room  when  I'm  lonesome?" 

"I  enjoy  having  you  there  very 
much.  " 

"Now  tell  me  something  nice 
again,"  she  said. 

Harvey  did.  In  fact,  he  told  her 
several  things  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner. 

Then  she  went  over  to  the  piano. 

What  she  played  was  very  popular 
just  then,  and  Harvey  didn't  notice 
any  allusion.  He  even  hummed  the 
chorus  with  her: 

"  For  they  never  proceed  to  follow  that 

light, 
But  always  follow  me." 

"  I'm  quite  sure  she  is  getting  tire- 
some," said  Harvey.  (It  was  a  week 
later.) 

"  She  still  comes  here,"  said  Holly, 
"and — you  go  out." 

"  I  can't  seem  to  help  it  I  don*t 
know  how  to  break  it  off." 

"  There  are  some  things  that  don't 
have  to  be  broken  with  a  sledge-ham- 
mer." 

"There  are  some  things  that  do. 
She  won't  take  hints.  I  can't  seem  to 
make  her  understand.  " 

''I  remember  her  mother  was 
French,"  said  Holly.     "  By  the  way, 
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they  want  a  substitute  at  the  Carney 
for  two  weeks.  It  will  keep  you  away, 
and  will   still    count  on  the  school 
work.     You'd  better  take,  it.  " 
"  I  will,"  said  Harvey. 

"It's  all  your  fault,"  said  Miss 
Adelbair.  (She  had  come  alone  to 
the  room,  and  was  making  Holly  very 
uncomfortable.)  "You  never  liked 
me,  and  now  you've  got  Harvey 
away  from  me."  Then  she  sat 
down  on  the  arm  of  the  big  chair 
and  cried.  The  mandolin  lay  in 
the  corner. 

Holly  never  could  bear  to  see  a 
woman  cry.  That's  why  he  found  he 
had  his  arms  around  her — but  she 
wasn't  crying  now. 

"And  you  always  did  like  me?" 
she  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Holly. 

"And  I  always  liked  you  better 
than  I  did  Harvey,  only  you  always 
seemed  so  cold.  Now,  you'll  take  me 
down  town,  won't  you?  Oh,  let's  go 
to  the  Vin  Rouge.  They  have  such 
nice  little  private  rooms  down  there, 
and  their  chicken  en  casserole  is  just 
splendid.  " 

There  is  a  fascination  in  sitting 
opposite  a  very  pretty  girl  in  a  very 
private  room,  with  something  nice  on 
the  table  between  you — especially 
after  the  third  cocktail — more  espe- 
cially after  the  third  cocktail  and  a 
bottle  of  good  sherry.  At  least, 
Holly  always  thought  so. 

"  You  didn't  really  like  to  have  me 
come  up  to  the  room  so  much,  did 
you?" 

(They  were  in  the  private  room 
with  the  table  between  them,  but 
they  had  not  got  to  the  third  cocktail 
— then.) 

"Youweren'f^^ 

Sa  «  Do  ylu  car^  we^  a11  J»*™*» 

"I  shall  cJimner'the  onlystran- 

,J  ,,    ^,C"rlan  Fool— had  begged 

tZrl^r  ThCytliem.     The  other  half 

"inJU     butwouldhave  liked  to 

"N&ifyou'S01'  He  was  new- 
them."  aed- 


"  So  you  did  like  me  all  the  time?" 
she  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Holly. 

She  hummed  that  "Belle  of  New 
York  "  tune  again.  It  was  evidently 
a  favorite  of  hers. 

Of  course  Holly  felt  bad  about  it 
all  the  next  morning.  It  was  very 
foolish;  besides,  it  wasn't  right  to 
Harvey.  Besides,  again,  he  had  known 
a  girl  the  first  year  whose  mother  was 
French,  and  he  should  have  been 
wiser. 

So  he  wrote  a  note  to  Harvey  from 
somewhere  in  the  country.  He  had 
an  aunt  in  the  country  who,  was  very 
ill,  he  said.  She  wouldn't  be  better  till 
some  time  after  Harvey's  service  was 
over. 

It  was  very  pleasant  in  the  country 
— he  would  have  stayed  longer  only 
he  received  a  letter  from  Harvey. 

He  came  back.  (His  aunt  was  bet- 
ter.) 

"I'm  in  trouble,"  said  Harvey. 
"  My  bank  account  is  overdrawn." 

"I  thought  you  had  dropped  her," 
said  Holly. 

"  I  have.    I  can't  understand  it." 

"Have  you  looked  over  the 
cheques?" 

"No.  I  want  you  to  go  to  the 
bank  with  me.  " 

"This  is  it,"  said  Harvey.  "I 
don't  know  the  person  it  is  made 
out  to — and  besides,  it  isn't  my  sig- 
nature. " 

"I  remember  that  cheque,"  said 
the  paying  teller.  "A  young  lady 
presented  it." 

"Can  you  describe  her?"  said 
Holly. 

"  She  had  a  funny  little  scar  in  the 
corner  of  her  lower  lip,"  said  the 
teller,  "and " 

pouted  a  little,  but  let  him  go. 

Morning  found  him  still  at  work 
after  a  night  in  the  laboratory.  At 
noon  he  was  still  moiling  over  his 
blessed  retorts.  In  the  smoke  wreaths 
he  saw  an  indistinct,  rose-colored 
shape  with  brown  eyes.  Above  the 
diabolical  fumes  rose  the  remembered 
fragrance  of  her  habitual   perfume. 
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THE    WOOER'S    PROGRESS 

HE  kissed  my  hand  the  first  time  that  we  met 
Respectfully  and  with  a  knightly  pose  ; 
I  gave  him  for  his  coat  a  blushing  rose — 
He  told  me  yesterday  he  had  it  yet. 

Though  there1  TèYe^twenty  rirède^lpve-^^  eyes. 

Art  thou  a  gypsy?     Hide  me 
In  the  dark  tents  beside  thee — 

I'll  hunt  thee  down  the  night  wind  on  the  wold; 
Amid  the  skins  I'll  find  thee, 
In  love's  strong  arms  I'll  bind  thee — 

Thy  bravos  curtained  from  us  by  a  fold. 

Art  thou  a  nun?     Thy  glances 
Fill  me  with  old  romances; 

If  but  thy  cell  be  open  to  the  stars 
1*11  break  in,  to  adore  thee, 
And  kneeling  there  before  thee 

Do  penance  to  my  saint  behind  the  bars. 

Art  thou  a  witch?     Then  thrill  me, 
Though  thy  fond  magic  kill  me, 

Pour  all  the  lovely  poison  of  thy  soul 
Into  my  veins,  and  sear  it 
With  the  white  seal  of  thy  spirit 

Till  the  moon  die,  and  the  withered  heavens  unroll. 

Art  just  a  woman — lying 

And  lithe?     Well,  then,  I'm  dying 

To  have  thee  cut  thy  microbe-trailing  skirt 
Until  no  longer  sweeping 
The  rubbish  it's  been  heaping 

In  such  a  nauseous  symphony  of  dirt 

John  Paul  Bocock. 


THE    TRUTH    IN    JEST 

UT  WANTED  to  go  out  shopping  to-day,"  sighed  young  Mrs.  Maddox, 
**-      "  but  I  couldn't  on  account  of  the  rain." 

"  Wanted  to  try  to  get  something  for  nothing,  as  usual,  I  suppose,"  said 
her  husband,  attempting  to  be  facetious. 

"Well,  I  did  think  of  getting  you  some  neckwear,"  replied  Mrs.  Maddox. 
innocently. 


LA  MANGEUSE   D'HOMMES 


Par  J.  H.  Rosny 


LE  crépuscule  venait  de  mourir 
sur  les  collines,  la  lune  géante 
se  levait  dans  l'échancrure 
dentelée  de  deux  forêts. 

La  terre  encore  chaude  du  jour, 
l'arrêt  subit  de  la  brise,  les  rumeurs 
de  l'animalité  nocturne,  la  beauté  du 
firmament  sur  une  terre  insoumise  à 
l'homme  après  des  millénaires  de  civ- 
ilisation, une  fécondité  implacable, 
farouche,  vaste  comme  l'éther,  invin- 
cible comme  l'Océan,  poignait,  domi- 
nait, surprenait  le  cœur  de  James 
McCarthy,  l'emplissait  d'une  pléni- 
tude de  grandeur  et  de  poème. 

Derrière  lui  suivait  un  humble  fils 
de  l'Inde,  Bavadjee  le  coureur,  grêle, 
les  épaules  hautes  et  timides,  taillé 
dans  un  minimum  de  matière,  mais 
la  tête  lucide,  la  bouche  intelligente 
et  douce.  Devant  lui,  Djoûna,  le 
guide  donné  par  le  village  de  Nardo- 
narès  pour  indiquer  le  gîte  de  la  ti- 
gresse,  de  la  Mangeuse  d'Hommes 
qui  venait  d'enlever  un  laboureur. 

A  mesure  qu'ils  avançaient,  la  nuit 
murmura  plus  haute  et  terrible,  le 
grondement  des  bêtes  se  prolongea 
sur  la  plaine;  de  grandes  chauves- 
souris  nagèrent  dans  la  lumière 
orange. 

Bavadjee  se  rapprocha  de  McCar- 
thy; son  effroi  se  compensait  d'un 
intime  orgueil  à  servir  l'Irlandais 
trappu,  aux  prunelles  belliqueuses,  à 
la  physionomie  rude  et  bonne,  irasci- 
ble et  affectueuse. 

'  '  Approchons  -  nous  ?  "  demanda 
James. 

"Oui,  maître." 

*  * 

Au  sortir  d'une  manière  de  défilé 
entre  des  rocs,  Djoûna  fit  halte  avec 


tremblement.  La  main  tendue,  il 
soupira: 

"C'est  là!" 

Sur  une  surface  sinueuse  se  dével- 
oppait un  de  ces  recoins  où  la  majesté 
des  forces  libres,  la  lutte  des  instincts 
et  des  plantes  crée  la  splendeur  et  la 
pourriture.  La  lune  brodait,  à  tra- 
vers les  lianes,  des  dentelles  sur  une 
mare  obstruée  de  vieilles  écorces,  de 
roseaux  mi-flétris,  d'algues  émerau- 
dées.  Une  faune  sinistre  rampait  et 
fuyait  sur  le  sol,  flottait  sur  la  lour- 
deur des  ondes. 

Partout  une  confusion  de  genèses 
et  d'agonies,  le  meurtre  et  la  fécon- 
dation occultes,  des  ombres  sinistres 
et  des  éclosions  de  fleurs  argentines, 
de  fades  effluves  paludéens,  la  fine 
essence  de  plantes  aromatiques. 

Dans  les  intervalles  du  silence  on 
entendait  les  soupirs  d'une  source 
mystérieuse,  qui  semblait  souterraine, 
et  la  lamentation  lointaine  des  cha- 
cals. 

"Alors,  c'est  là?"  demanda  McCar- 
thy. "Connais-tu  la  position  ex- 
acte?" 

'  'Un  jour  d'hiver,  "  répondit  Djoûna, 
à  voix  basse,  "  en  poursuivant  une 
génisse  égarée,  j'ai  vu  la  Mangeuse 
d'Hommes  au  bord  de  sa  caverne." 

Il  ajouta  d'une  voix  presque  indis- 
tincte, grelottant  de  tous  ses  mem- 
bres: 

"Elle  achevait  de  dévorer  une 
jeune  femme!  Depuis,  Chandrana- 
hour,  le  même  qui  a  été  emporté 
ce  soir,  a  été  lui  aussi  témoin,  au 
même  endroit,  d'une  scène  sembla- 
ble." 

'  '  C'est  bien,  "  dit  McCarthy.  «  *  Al- 
ors tu  peux  me  conduire  jusqu'au 
bout?" 
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same  thing.  You  needed  me,  dear 
mamma,  and  I  stayed. 

Mrs.  Vardon —  A  good  child. 
Mother-love  is  best.  I  am  nearly 
seventy,  and  it  never  failed  my  chil- 
dren. 

Bella — No  ! 

Mrs.  Vardon — All  I  ask  is  that 
they  should  be  contented  and  happy 
— near  me — in  their  home. 

Bella  —  Home  seems  rather  am- 
bulant just  now.  Where  will  it  be 
this  Summer? 

Mrs.  Vardon  {decidedly)  —  Dr. 
Grocco  says  I  must  have  Carlsbad — 
the  waters  for  my  sciatica,  and  the 
air  for  my  bronchitis. 

Bella — It's  a  horrible  place,  but 
of  course,  dear,  if  you  require  it 

Mrs.  Vardon — I  require  it.  Here 
it  is  quarter  after  one,  and  Eric  has 
not  come  ! 

Bella  (crossly) — It  is  unpardon- 
able— with  your  delicate  stomach! 
Shall  I  ring? 

Mrs.  Vardon — Give  him  five  min- 
utes more. 

Bella — I  shall  eat  the  candles. 

Mrs.  Vardon — He  seems  infatu- 
ated. 

Bella — It  is  incomprehensible. 

Mrs.  Vardon — Yes,  he  is  such  a 
devoted  son  generally.  Her  influence 
is  pernicious. 

Bella  (pondering) — I  wonder  how 
old  she  is? 

Mrs.  Vardon — No  doubt  much 
older  than  Eric. 

Bella — With  that  type  of  woman 
it  is  hard  to  guess.  Her  figure  is 
eighteen. 

Mrs.  Vardon — I'll  write  to  your 
uncle  ;  he  knows  everybody's  age  and 
income. 

Bella — I  fancy  her  income  is 
greatly  reduced. 

Mrs.  Vardon — They  were  horridly 
extravagant.  The  papers  were  quite 
full  always  of  descriptions  of  her 
gowns.  I  dare  say  she  ruined  her 
husband.     In  fact,  I  think  I  heard  so. 

Bella — He  speculated. 

Mrs.  Vardon — I  am  glad  Eric  is 
out  of  that  temptation. 

Bella  (a  trifle  contemptuously) — 
Naturally,  a  man  of  leisure,  supported 


by  his  mother  and  traveling  in  Eu- 
rope, is  not  subjected  to  the  whirl- 
winds of  Wall  Street. 

Mrs.  Vardon — Do  you  think  she 
dyes  her  hair? 

Bella — It  is  a  pretty  color. 

Mrs.  Vardon — I  have  such  a  horror 
of  women  who  dye  their  hair! 

Bella — I'm  getting  so  gray  you 
must  be  satisfied  with  me. 

Mrs.  Vardon— Gray!  Really?  I 
don't  see  it. 

Bella — And  so  is  Eric. 

Mrs.  Vardon— What!     That  baby? 

Bella  (laughing) — Oh,  mother,  you 
forget  we  are  middle-aged.  And  here 
he  is! 

(Eric  Vardon  enters.") 

Mrs.  Vardon — Look  at  the  clock, 
my  son.     What  excuse  have  you? 

Eric  (laughing) — How  many  times 
must  I  tell  jrou  never  to  wait? 

Bella — You  used  to  look  upon 
your  meals  as  sacraments,  but 
since 

Mrs.  Vardon — Where  have  you 
been? 

Eric  (vaguely) — Bicycling. 

Mrs.  Vardon  (anxiously) — You 
look  shockingly  overheated. 

Eric  (drying  his  forehead) — Whew! 

(The  waiter  enters  and  serves 
breakfast.     They  sit  at  the  table.  ) 

Bella — We  supposed  you  were 
with  Mrs.  Northrop;  she  always 
makes  you  late. 

Mrs.  Vardon — Were  you? 

Eric  (laughing) — Am  I  obliged 
to  give  an  account  of  every  mo- 
ment? 

Mrs.  Vardon  (whimpering) — Don't 
you  love  me  anymore,  my  son? 

Eric  (kissing  her) — Why,  mother, 
what  a  foolish  idea! 

Mrs.  Vardon  —  You  seem  90 
changed — no  consideration;  all  day 
away  from  your  mother  and  sister. 
So  distrait — when  we  speak  to  you, 
you  hardly  answer. 

Bella — I  was  almost  starved. 

Eric  (coldly) — Your  own  choice. 

Bella — You  know  mother  is  an 
invalid.  Grocco  said  she  must  never 
wait. 

Eric  (to  his  mother) — Are  you  suf- 
fering? 
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Mrs.  Vardon — My  leg  is  painful 
and  my  breathing  difficult. 

Eric  {wearily) — What  place  next? 

Mrs.  Vardon  {cheerfully) — Carls- 
bad. l 

Eric — I  may  take  you  there,  and 
then  run  away  for  a  month. 

Mrs.  Vardon — What!  leave  me? 

Eric — A  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Vardon — These  separations 
add  so  much  to  my  expense. 

Eric  {wincing) — I  do  it  on  my  own 
allowance. 

Mrs.  Vardon — Your  uncle  writes 
that  times  are  very  hard. 

Eric  {laughing) — As  usual. 

Mrs.  Vardon — It  worries  me  ter- 
ribly when  you  are  absent. 

Eric — Why,  mother  mine,  with 
your  large  income 

Mrs.  Vardon  (fretfully) — Large! 
Large  is  comparative.  I  have  heavy 
burdens. 

Bella — Your  son  and  your  daugh- 
ter. 

Eric  {under  his  breath) — More  fool 
they! 

Mrs.  Vardon — What  did  you  say? 

Eric  {boldly) — I  said,  "More  fool 
they!" 

Mrs.  Vardon — What  do  you  mean? 

Eric  {rising,  stands  before  the 
chimney,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets) 
— I  mean  that  I,  for  one,  am  sick  of 
my  slavery! 

Mrs.  Vardon — Eric! 

Bella — Eric! 

Eric — Yes.  And  the  sooner  you 
know  it  the  better.  I  have  made  a 
mess  of  my  life,  but  it's  not  too  late. 

Bella — Grocco  said  mamma  was  on 
no  account  to  be  agitated. 

Eric  {going  on,  regardless  of  her, 
recklessly) — My  God!  I  am  about  ill 
with  it  myself! 

Mrs.  Vardon  {in  an  extinguished 
voice) — Let  him  speak;  if  it  kills  me 
it  is  no  matter! 

Eric  {bitterly) — Kill  you,  mother! 
It  would  take  a  stronger  man  than  I 
am. 

Mrs.  Vardon  {her  eyes  on  the  ceil- 
ing)— What  does  he  mean? 

Eric — I  mean  that  such  an  exist- 
ence as  mine  makes  of  a  man  an  ef- 
feminate milksop. 


Mrs.  Vardon — And  after  all  my 
sacrifices!    Was  I  not  a  good  mother? 

Bella — Eric,  will  you  hold  your 
tongue? 

Mrs.  Vardon — It  is  all  that  woman. 

Eric  {laughing) — You  know,  really, 
this  is  too  ridiculous!  If  by  "that 
woman"  you  mean  Mrs.  Northrop, 
you  make  idiots  of  yourselves. 

Bella — Do  you  call  your  mother  an 
idiot? 

Eric — If  you  would  mind  your  own 
affairs,  and  leave  me  alone  for  a  half- 
hour  with  my  mother,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  you. 

(Bella,  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 
flounces  out  of  the  room,) 

Mrs.  Vardon — You  have  offended 
your  only  sister. 

Eric — My  only  sister  will  have  to 
remain  offended.  I  wish  to  speak 
with  you. 

Mrs.  Vardon  {coughing,  and  put- 
ting her  hand  on  her  heart) — Well, 
what  is  it? 

Eric  {very  gravely,  moving  a  chair 
to  his  mother's  side) — Will  you  listen 
a  moment  while  I  go  over  the  past? 

Mrs.  Vardon  {declaiming) — When 
have  I  not  listened  to  my  children? 

Eric — You  have  been  a  good  mother 
to  us.  You  have  nursed  us  faithfully 
when  we  were  ill.  When  I  went  to 
college  you  left  New  York,  to  bury 
yourself  in  a  university  town,  that  I 
might  not  miss  the  influences  of  home. 
My  father  had  peculiar  ideas.  You 
and  he  carried  them  out.  Heir  to 
millions,  I  was  told  when  I  left  col- 
lege that  it  was  quite  useless  for  me 
to  go  into  business,  take  up  a  profes- 
sion, or  any  serious  and  lucrative  ca- 
reer. I  asked  you  earnestly  then  to 
give  me  a  sufficient  sum  to  start  in 
affairs — a  salaried  office  seemed  a  folly 
for  a  man  who  some  day  would  be 
rich.  I  went  to  my  uncle.  He  was 
the  Socratic  member  of  the  family. 
He  only  laughed  at  me.  "You  are 
in  clover,  "  he  said  ;  ' c  stay  and  browse. 
You  can  waste  time  at  work  as  well  as 
at  play.  I  manage  the  estate  that 
you  are  to  inherit.    You  go  and  play.  " 

Mrs.  Vardon — And  he  was  quite 
right.     He  is  so  clever. 

Eric  {raising  his  hand  in  depreca- 
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tune  is  insufficient,  unless  your 
mother  will  consent  to  make  you  in- 
dependent. That  there  is  lots  of 
money — in  sight,  but  that  you  your- 
self are  poor. 

Eric — I  haven't  the  brass  to  ask  a 
luxurious,  exquisite  creature  like  you 
to  share  poverty  with  me  ;  and  I  am 
certain  I  can  bring  my  mother  round. 

Mrs.  Northrop  (haughtily) — To 
me? 

Eric  (laughing) — Don't  feel  hurt. 
It  is  very  flattering.  She  is  insanely 
jealous  of  you. 

Mrs.  Northrop  —  Jealous?  I 
thought  jealousy  belonged  but  to  one 
emotion. 

Eric — It  seems  there  is  a  variety. 

Mrs.  Northrop — So — she  finds  fault 
with  me  !     Out  with  it  ! 

Eric — There  is  no  fault  to  find. 

Mrs.  Northrop — I  suppose  she 
harps  on  my  being  somewhat  older. 

Eric —    .... 

Mrs.  Northrop — Well,  I  am. 

Eric — A  little     .     .     .     perhaps. 

Mrs.  Northrop  (sadly) — Alas! 

Eric — My  angel,  if  you  knew  how  I 
worship  you,  how  beautiful  you  seem 
to  me!     (Reverently  kisses  her  hand.) 

Mrs.  Northrop — Listen  !  Prince 
Gori  asked  me  to  marry  him  yester- 
day. He  is  seriously  attached  to  me, 
it  seems.  Old  enough  to  be  my 
father — age  will  not  matter — unless, 
indeed,  to  me.  (Sighs.)  But  I  don't 
like  him.  Why,  I  don't  know.  I 
never  could  bear  men  who  had  thick 
eyebrows.  They  frighten  me.  I'm 
always  afraid  he's  going  to  bite  me. 
He  is,  in  fact,  milder  than  milk.  I 
wish  to  be  civil,  as  he  has  been  kind 
to  me,  so,  instead  of  saying  "Scat!" 
I  named  the  sum  of  my  dot.  Of 
course,  I  expected  to  see  him  flee — 
vanish  in  smoke.  Not  in  the  least. 
He  actually  wants  me.  The  monster 
stood  firm. 

Eric  (piqued) — At  his  age  .  .  . 
ridiculous  presumption  ! 

Mrs.  Northrop — Princes  at  least 
make  princesses  of  us. 

Eric  (  nettled)— Oh,  if  that's  what 
you  desire,  I'm  out  of  the  field. 

Mrs.  Northrop — Don't  be  so  pep- 
•v;   let    me    have    my    say.     You 


know  what  my  life  has  been.  I  have 
exhausted  the  world.  People  said  I 
was  made  for  it.  I  have  tasted  all, 
and  I  believe,  Eric  dear,  that  love  is 
best.  Your  love  is  precious.  I  trust 
in  it.  We  each  have  a  little  money. 
I  am  no  longer  very  young,  but  I  am 
full  of  courage  and  of  energy.  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  pleasant  to  go 
out  hand  in  hand  into  a  new  and 
untried  life.  Not  in  one  of  these 
worn-out  lands — the  refuge  of  the  de- 
feated— but  to  grow  into  some  pro- 
gressive civilization.  I  am  tired  of 
churches  and  convents,  and  high 
walls  and  flat-roofed  villas,  and  doubt 
and  decay  and  fraud,  and  I  don't  even 
care  for  a  country  house  in  England, 
except  for  the  amours  of  the  natives. 
I  long  for  wide,  wind-swept  plains, 
limitless  horizons,  a  large,  free  life. 
Why  do  they  call  the  march  of  de- 
mocracy Imperialism?  What  non- 
sense! We  could  help  some  strug- 
gling community  to  rise  with  what 
we  brought  into  it  of  refinement  and 
civilization.  You  would  be  recog- 
nized for  what  you  are — an  intelligent, 
honorable  gentleman.  You  would  be 
sent  to  make  the  laws.  If  there  were 
wars  I  would  buckle  on  your  armor. 
.  .  .  I  would  follow  you.  .  .  . 
You  would  at  least  die  on  my  breast 

Eric — Ah,  to  be  with  you  is  to 
breathe  more  rarefied  air.  It  gives 
one  wings. 

Mrs.  Northrop  (shaking  her  head) 
— Do  not  answer  me  to-day.  Take 
time.  It  means  the  shaking  off  of 
your  habits  of  years.  It  means  some 
hardships,  some  effort.  We  should 
both  have  to  renounce  much. 

Eric — It  is  no  sacrifice  for  me,  but 
for  you — ! 

Mrs.  Northrop — If  it  is  my  choice, 
then    .     .     . 

Eric — (^rapturously) — Oh,  my  be- 
loved ! 

Mrs.  Northrop  (rising) — I  know 
this  is  peculiar.  But  yield  to  my 
caprice.  Do  not  come  to  me,  or  see 
me,  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
just  write  me  one  word,  "  Yes,"  if  you 
so  decide.  No  vagueness.  That  will 
be  sufficient.  If  you  think  it  unwise, 
be  equally  frank;   say  "No."     And 
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now,  adieti.  My  carriage  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  Don't  accompany  me.  I 
prefer  to  go  down  alone.  {Moves 
away.) 

Eric — What  heaven!  .  .  .  But 
my  mother  shall  yield.  And  then  I 
can  at  least  give  this  woman  I  love  not 
only  my  life,  but  what  is  her  birth- 
right. 


V 


The  Vardons*  drawing-room.      Eric, 
Bella  and  Mrs.  Vardon. 

Eric — I  have  no  secrets  from  Bella, 
and  she  can  remain. 

Bella  {piqued) — Thanks! 

Eric — I  have  come  for  a  final  ex- 
planation. I  have  asked  Mrs.  North- 
rop to  become  my  wife. 

Mrs.  Vardon — God  help  us! 

Eric — He  is  helping  me.  She  will 
make  a  man  of  me. 

Bella — Look  at  mamma!  You  are 
destroying  her. 

Eric — All  I  now  ask  is  that  you 
give  me  a  modest  competence,  a 
chance  to  make  my  own  way. 

Mrs.  Vardon  {angrily) — Not  a 
penny! 

Eric — Mother,  you  cannot  so  hu- 
miliate me.  Have  I  ever  thwarted 
you?  Remember  what  a  son  I  have 
been. 

Mrs.  Vardon — To  throw  you  into 
the  arms  of  that  painted 

Eric — Stop!  or  you  will  repent 
your  words. 

Bella — You  are  killing  our  mother. 

Eric — What  would  you  have  done 
liad  your  son  been  a  drunkard,  run- 
ning after  harlots,  ruining  himself  at 
play?  Yet  this  is  the  atmosphere  into 
which  you  drag  me.  What  do  you 
think  men  are  made  of?  Do  you 
really  believe  they  live  like  monks? 
Do  you  know  many  that  do?  And 
liere  I  have  an  opportunity  of  a 
nobler  existence,  of  some  hope,  some 
joy,  and  you  deny  me.  (Sits  and 
covers  his  face  with  his  hand.  Mrs. 
Vardon  falls  back  on  the  sofa.  Bella 
leans  over  her.) 

Bella  (ranttng) — Matricide  ! 


VI 
Eric,  Bella, 

Eric — Did  mother  faint? 

Bella — Very  nearly.  Her  heart  is 
so  weak. 

Eric — My  little  sister,  this  is  a 
cruel  box  I  am  in. 

Bella — Of  your  own  making. 

Eric — Oh,  the  hardness  of  women! 

Bella — What  fun  have  I  had  in 
life? 

Eric — I  never  interfered. 

Bella  —  No,  you  didn't  care 
enough. 

Eric — Why  are  you  so  down  on  a 
fellow? 

Bella — You  are  an  ass! 

Eric — How? 

Bella — You  can't  go  out  and  make 
your  living;  you  have  no  business 
ability,  no  habits  of  work,  no  enter- 
prise. Why,  you  spend  on  cigarettes 
what  you  would  have  to  live  on.  Mrs. 
Northrop  is  charming,  no  doubt;  but 
a  woman  nearly,  if  not  over  forty  is 
soon  fifty  and  sixty,  and  you'll  have 
an  elderly  woman  on  your  back  to 
carry.  If  you  think  mamma  difficult, 
she'd  be  far  more  so — an  undisci- 
plined character. 

Eric — The  present  is  enough.  Why 
bother  about  the  future?  It  may 
never  come.  If  it  does  it's  bound  to 
be  nasty.  It  is  as  well,  at  least,  to 
have  some  present  pleasure,  some 
aim,  some  affection. 

Bella — My  dear  Eric,  your  theories 
are  magnificent,  but  they  don't  hold 
water.  You  are  unfit  for  what  you 
propose  to  undertake. 

Eric — But  if  my  mother  would 
give  me  an  income 

Bella — Well,  she  won't.  I  know 
her.  Why,  she  hardly  gives  me 
enough  to  dress  on  decently. 

Eric — Her  parsimony  is  increasing 
with  the  years. 

Bella — Poor  dear! 

Eric — Was  ever  rat  caught  in  such 
a  hole  ! 

Bella — I  suppose  the  rats,  or  birds 
— particularly  the  male  ones — ought 
to  fly  out  of  the  parent  nest.  It  is 
the  law.     The  Professor  used  to  say 
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Wood  or  Steel  constructed, 
Steam  or  Gasoline.  ::  :: 
We  build  everything  from 
a  20  foot  Launch  to  a  150 
foot  Steel  Steam  Yacht, 
and  guarantee  superiority. 


Qurao  ft.  Family  J«  *r  /* 


Launch, 

(Capacity,  10  people) 


Send  10  cento  for  Catalogne. 


Michigan  Yacht  &  Power  Company, 

O.  J.  Mulford,  Mgr.,  1534  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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CHICKERING 
PIANOS 

Always  unsurpassed  and  always  progres- 
sive, they  were  never  so  good  as  they  are 
now.  Professional  and  popular  opinion  is 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

Other  pianos  have  sold  largely  because  of 
the  abrupt  positiveness  with  which  they  have 
been  presented.  Chickerings  shall  not  suffer 
for  want  of  publicity  and  facility. 

When  the  Wanamaker  Store  took  over  the  selling 
of  C  bickering  Pianos  for  the  vicinage  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia — 

The  Best  Piano  that  the  World 
• . .  Has  Yet  Produced  . .  • 

was  offered  for  sale  by 

The  Easiest  Buying  Method  that  an 
Honest  Purchaser  Could  Wish 

Ask  or  write  us  for  full  information  about  it. 

But  perhaps  you  are  more  interested  in  the  fact 
that  absolutely  right,  fair  and  fixed  priées  have  been 
made  on  pianos  of  high  character.  This  is  an  inno- 
vation in  piano  selling  that  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
purchasers.  The  best  piano  in  the  world,  at  the 
lowest  price  for  which  it  can  be  sold,  with  the  Wana- 
maker guarantee  and  service. 

And  not  alone  the  Chickering;  for  here  are  the 
Vose,  the  Krell,  the  Haines,  the  Royal,  the  Crown — 
each  with  highest  merit  in  its  class.  The  most  com- 
prehensive assemblage  of  pianos  gathered  in  any  store 
anywhere. 

But  you  have  other  needs — come  or  write 
to  us  for  the  best  of  everything-  for  personal 
wear  or  home  furnishmcnt. 

JOHN  WANAflAKER 


HAINES 
CROWN 
ROYAL 


NEW  YORK 
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HOW  TO  BE  BEAUTIFUL 

A  Rare  Chance  to  Obtain  a  Perfect  Complexion  for  One  Dollar 


You  can  begin  now»  and  have  your  complexion 
made  perfectly  clear,  rosy  and  transparent,  for  one 
dollar  only,  for  sixty  days'  treatment 

THAT  MEANS,  that  for  the  merely  nominal  sum 
of  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  all  but  give  away  an  ample 
supply  of  DR.  CAMPBELL'S  WORLD-FAMOUS 
SAFE  ARSENIC  COMPLEXION  WAFERS  and 
FOULD'S  MEDICATED  ARSENIC  COMPLEXION 
SOAP,  sufficient  for  SIXTY  DAYS'  daily  treatment. 

But  we  will  do  still  better  for  sufferers  from  long- 
standing skin   diseases  and  complexion  blemishes. 


Though  when  treated  by  these  World-Famous  Reme- 
dies, PIMPLES,  FRECKLES,  WRINKLES,  BLACK- 
HEADS,  MOTH  AND  LIVER  PATCHES,  on  or  under 
the  skin,  TAN,  YELLOW  and  MUDDY  SKIN  rapidly 
disappear,  most  of  them  within  a  week,  nearly  all  with- 
in a  month,  yet  if  THE  WORST  COMPLEXION 
is  not  made  PERFECTLY  YOUTHFUL,  CLBA£ 
and  BRILLIANTLY  LOVELY  within  sixty  days,  we 
will  continue  to  supply  the  Wafers  and  Soap  at  tin 
EXTREMELY  low  dollar  rate,  till  a  CLEAR,  LOVE- 
LY complexion  is  obtained  and  alt  blemishes  have 
disappeared.  WHY  ARE  WE  ABLE  TO  MAKE 
THIS  UNPARALLELED  OFFER?  BECAUSE  we 
expect  to  send  out  not  less  than  50*00  packages  of  Dr. 
Campbell's  Safe  Arsenic  Wafers  and  Fould^  Arsenic 
Soap,  in  answer  to  as  many  satisfied  ladies,  who  will 
certainly  each  and  all  enthusiastically  recommend  u$ 
to  their  friends.  We  will  certainly  sell  half  a  miiben 
packages  of  our  complexion  remedies  AT  PULL 
RATES,  through  their  Indorsement. 

IMPORTANT. 
TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  DOLLAR 
OFFER  now  or  cut  this  out  and  send  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  as  this  ad.  may  not  appear  again.  ONE 
DOLLAR  FOR  SIXTY  DAYS»  TREATMENT  at 
office  or  by  mail.  THIS  AD.  MUST  BE  SENT 
WITH  YOUR  ORDER.  Address  all  orders  toEE 
FOULD,  Dept  L,  214  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE. 


*  -**  V 


Personal 
Magnetism, 


.»* 


What    Yom   Will] 

Is  the  intangible  power  that  controls  human  destiny.    It  is  the  key  to 
all  business  and  social  success.    All  truly  great  men  and  women  are 
j&*m      magnetic,  they  know  how  to  win  and  hold  people.    This  power  does  not 
*^  come  by  chance,  but  it  is  an  art,  a  science,  depending  upon  certain 

fixed  laws  which  everyone  should  understand.  By  our  new  system  yon 
can  learn  in  a  few  davs  at  your  own  home  and  not  only  achieve  sneceat 
yourself,  but  you  can  influence  the  minds,  health  and  actions  of  others  to  a  remarkable  and  astounding 
degree  We  guarantee  It.  We  also  teach  you  a  refined,  pleasant  profession  from  which  yott  can  make  $10 
to  $20  per  day.  Our  profusely  illustrated  treatise  tells  exactly  how  to  acquire  the  marvelous  powers  re- 
ferred to  above.  It  is  the  most  expensive  and  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  eminent  authority.  Prof.  LaMotte  Sage,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  assisted  by  the  world's 
most  famous  scientists.  This  wonderful  book  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  success,  happiness  and 
health  to  thousands  of  persons.  This  is  your  golden  opportunity.  Will  vou  grasp  it?  10,000  copies  of  the 
book  will  be  sent  out  absolutely  free.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it.  Read  the  fottowing  convincing  testi- 
mony, and  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  the  book.  W 

Rev.  Paul  Weller,  Box  200,  Gorman.  N.  Y.,  says:  "Your  Instructions  have  givJi  me  a  power  and  a  forte 
of  character  I  did  not  dream  it  was  possible  for  me  to  acquire." 

O.  8.  Lincoln,  M.  IX,  101  Crutchfield  Street,  Dallas,  Tex.,  writes:  "The  book  was  a  revelation  to  na>| 
Your  methods  are  far  in  advance  of  any  I  have  ever  seen." 

Miss  Katherine  Messina*er,  of  Corry,  Penn.,  says:  ''Your  instruction  has  made  a  new  woman  of  na» 
Possibilities  have  been  opened  up  that  I  never  dreamed  had  existed  before.  Every  one  should  understand  your 
grand  science,  and  there  would  he  less  misery,  poor  health,  and  unhappiness  in  the  world." 

We  have  thousands  of  letters  similar  to  above.    Do  not  send  money,  the  book  is  free.   Address 

M.Y. 


«4W  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  SOIENOE,  Dopt.  M.9. 
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tço  -Nut 

A  PURE,  STERILIZED  COCOANUT  FAT 


For 


SHORTENING 

and  Frying 


GUARANTEED   FREE  FROM    ANIMAL   MATTER 


FREE.— Beautiful- 
ly illustrated  recipe 
book,  new  edition,  tells 
of  delicious  dishes  pre- 
pared with  Ko* Nut. 


Ask  your  Grocer  for 

Ko- Nut 


or  writo   INDIA  REFINING  CO., 
Phila 


KOTEDSILK 

TOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

It  will  be  two  winters  at  least  before  KOTEDSILK  underwear  has  to 
be  mended,  and  it  will  keep  its  shape  all  the  time.  It  does  not  shrink  or 
stretch,  and  retains  its  silken  softness  while  the  threads  hold  together.  Its 
careful  finish  recommends  it  to  fastidious  people,  its  durability  to  the  economi- 
cal, and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  washed  makes  it  a  boon  to  the  housekeeper. 

MADE  IN  ONLY  ONE  QUALITY— THE  BEST 

Men's  Shirts,  34-44.  $2. 50  each  Ladies*  Vests,  26-40,  $2. 50  each 

"      Drawers,        28-44,     2-50    "  "        Drawers,         26-40,     2.50    •• 

"      Union  Suits,  34-44,     5.00    ••  ••        Union  Suits,   26-40,     5.00    •• 

"      Undervests,   34-44,     2.00    •*  "        Underwaists,  26-40,    2.00    ** 

Ladies'  Short  Underskirts,  24-32  waist,  $2.50 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.  we  will.    Express  prepaid 

KOTEDSILK  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY,  K5M5fr£  *.  v.  <* 
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THE  HUMAN  PROP 

Hard  to  believe— Easy  to  realize  from  trial. 


Averts  and  Cures  headache. 

COLDS,  GRIP.  WOMEN'S  PAINS,  ASTHMA, 
SEASICKNESS,  LASSITUDE,  BRAlN  PAO, 
DYSPEP51A,NEURALOIA^tc,wben  tued  accord- 
log  to  tall,  simple  instructions  in  every  package. 

For  "Brain  Workers." 

Mia»  Emily  A.  Stone?,  superintend^ 

CI  Nonao^  Training  8ehoel,  8*. 
ithonr>  Hospital,  Book  Island  111., 
eeya:  "Ornagolne  la  Invaluable  to 
brain  workers.  Kveey  anperlntondent 
of  îforNur*  Training  Soneole  should 


Life  is  Only 
"HALF  LMNÛ" 

Without 

Orangeine 


•UOOI8TIVI  KXPCRIKNCCS. 

A  M—oq*  from  Julim  Mario**. 
"1  consider  'Orangeine*  the  i 


of  it  I 


bru." 


As  as  Accllmatlzcr. 

toportamtfrratl  Ti  enshra. 

Qentiemen— After  a  trie!  of  Orange- . 
Inc.  while  traveling  In  OaJif0niie.ee 
anald  to  aeellni  seising  one'eeelf  lean 
etate  that  It  la  both  a  aefe  end  good 
remeay.-Wgt.B.~  ~— -  ----- 


derfnl  remedy  for . __.   ^___  „ 

ITestrra  Ootf  Champion  Wilham  frailer 
ears"  'Orangeine*  le  the  beet  oare  for  % 
cold  I  hare  ever  found* 

**I  oaaaot  any  enongh  la  fever  of  'Orange» 
lacr  ae  a  narre  tonic  end  regaleeog9(t 
writea  Mr.  A.  O.  Blgelow,  Chicago. 

"Have  need  *OrangeIae'  two  yeere.  la 
„^     . r  ailment," 


gay  family Jt  enrea  every ailment,"  writea 
Mr.  H.  B.  Kenyon,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

"'Orangelse*  eeeme  to  be  the  only 
remedy  for  my  headache,"  writea  Mia, 
Nellie  aieeaa,  SaOern^  Ohio. 

TBI  AI.  PACKA«K  MAIL»  TUB  on  receipt  of  leant  stamp.  "OraateW'  le  sold  by  Anjerhaw  la  the  eltlee  of M 
Introduction  In  10.  «and  eUMtpeosaceo.  For  the  sake  af  Intel  llgeat  trial  we  wU>  boalad  to  mall  trlaTpaoksge  aTBBB  with  fall 
Information  on  receipt  of  two  ennte  for  postage. 


THS  ORAMOSIMK  CHEMICAL  OOMPANY, 


IS  MICHIGAN  AVBNUft,  CHIOAOO,  ILL. 


The     FORT 

Electric  Exerciser 

Stlmaladaj,  braclag,  healthful    aad 

Electric  Treatment 

Many  P  bysfclaae  aow  ggret  that  electricity 

almost  every  form  of  disease,  aad  the  Portia    

benefits  as  medical  batteries  at  a  freetioa  of  thsir  cost. 
found  of  lacalcalahls  benefit  to  aervous  sad  sedentsry 
that  produces  vigorous  sad  refreshing  mascaiar  < 
sequent  exhsastioa.    For 

cne,  Nervoo*  Weekae*»  mod 
losomnlm, 


snd  masy  other  complelnts  for  which  electricity  is  .  „___ 
magical.  The  machine  Is  perfectly  coostractsd,  handsomely 
wear  indefinitely.    Tha  lifs  of  the  battery  Is  about  six 
replaced  for  25  coats,   dead  far  descriptive  booklet. 
Price  complete  with  foot  plate    - 

TUB  BADGER  BRASS  COMPANY 

10  Ôucl  Street, 


*NVv\\\\ 
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)Xmas  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  GM  "*  ^  *"* 
^ — y        Cift. 


ABB    «RACKfTL    AS»    ICMKmVI    PM 

For  «alb  by  All  Deals  us.  L.  E.  WATERMAN  CO.,  157  Broadway,  N.) 


3CT3gWCTfoffi^^ 


The  Knob*  of  to-day  wiU  outlive  the  20th  century. 

If  it's  a 

KNABE 


There  is  little  more  to  be  said.  The  name 
KNABE  is  synonymous  with  all  that  is 
to  be  desired — all  that  can  be  desired  in 
pianos. 

The  possessor  of  a  Knabe  of  yesterday 
or  to-day  owns  the  very  best  instrument 
that  can  be  manufactured.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this.  The  product  of  the  Knabe 
factories  to-day  represents  the  evolution  of 
nearly  three  score  years  and  ten  of  constant 
endeavor  towards  the  perfect  piano. 

The  KNABE  is  in  consequence  the 
standard  of  comparison  to-day. 

WM.  KNABE  &  CO.. 

154  Fifth  Ave.  (Cor.  20th  St.). 

NEW  YORK. 

BALTIMORE.       — — — —   WA5mNQTON 


sfcroroBBEaaK*^^ 
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ED.   PINAUD'S 

EXQUISITE   PARISIAN 

PERFUMES. 

HlftMMt   DlBtiacttofl   PARIS   EXPOSITION,  HO». 

.   "HORS  CONCOURS." 

PIACED  ABOVE  ALL  00» 
PETtTfOft 

ED.PJNAUD'S 

Latest 
Exquisite  Pertanes, 

ROYAL  VIOLETTE, 

FRENCH  CARHATOft  WW 

VIOLETTE^REINL 

Thaw  pcrfaxica  are  QUIHTIS- 
SENCKS.  On«  stagfc  imp  costaù» 
the  fragrance  of  a  boeaact  e<  FREW» 
LY  COT  FLOWERS. 


Sold  everywhere  i*  U.  S.  and  Qmode, 
or  upon  receipt  of  $ij9  a  fmjl  site  bottk 
(1H  on.)wiÛ be  sent  by  uutû^ prepaid  . 


ED.  PINAUD'S  IMPORTATION  OFFICE, 
r  4é  J  Eeft  14th  5C,  New  Ymtk  CKy.         j  , 


Always 
tit 

acceptable 


ooenv  s 

fiwtfaqefiboicfefci^ry 


BONBONS-CHOCOLATES 

LARGE  VARIETY  OF  FANCY  BOXES, BAbKET5c' 
■  Candies  sent  Everywhere  by  Nail*-  EXPRESS 


863  Broad  way.-NEW-YoRK- 


RS  BY  HAIL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION- 


*-aaa  "■ 


"All  Roads  Lead  to  Rome." 

And  all  business  in  New  York  seems  to 
tend  toward 

Grand  Central  Station 

This  great  building,  which  covers  the 
space  of  four  city  blocks,  beginning  at  the 
corner  of  4th  Avenue  and  42a  Street,  is  the 
Metropolitan  terminus  of  the 

New  York  Central  Lines 

and  is  the  centre  of  the  hotel,  residence 
club  and  theatre  district  of  the  second  city 
in  the  world.  To  reach  it,  see  that  your 
ticket  reads  by  the  New  York  Central. 


A  copy  of  the  40- pare  Illustrated  Catalogne  el  t^e  "frf- 
Track  Série*,"  New  York  Central's  book»  of  tnrrri  v4 
education»  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  sny  *4dre»  «  rv  -  ■ 
of  a  postage  stamp,  by  George  H-  Daniels,  General  Paawej»* 
Agent,  New  York  Central  Railroad,  Grand  Centra!  iuda. 
New  York. 
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